






tyfiar Sort of Intervention?. 


Content* 


The English Electric deal points 
the way to the sbrt’ e( J6p the 
Industrial Reorganisation' Cor¬ 
poration is and will be doing Ih 
practice. But is this sort of 
intervention enough ? And if 
not* what else is needed ? page 

41. 
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Arsenals of Europe 

The major European countries 
spend, collectively, a good deal 
4 on buying arms, but spread their 
4 orders among so many small 
factories that the advantage 0t 
k size is lost, page 43. 


Where Not to Cut 

There is at least a contingent 
danger that the Labour Govern¬ 
ment may be going to seek Its 
belated economies in public 
spending by deciding not to raise 
the school leaving age in 1971 
(page 8), and by making a dis¬ 
guised cut in the housebuilding 
programme for the poorest fami* 
has (page 9). These would be 
quite the wrong places fo$ the a*e 
to fall. Make the soci^Lservices 
more discriminate padjp 
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^Republic 5A 

‘The Middle East twit has shown 1 
how the shape of French politic* , 
is likely to change when General 
i de Gaulle has gone, page 12. 


We'd .Miss Canada 

What a pity If Canada got 'so 

snarled up in its own problems * • > »*/*«.** 

that ir stopped trying to do use- UeoigC tSTOWtl 

ful and constructive things in the It’S a deliberate campaign and itV 
world, page 13, high time it was stopped, jtfge ia 
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Tk* Middlt East 



Ml—Whit * speedy withdrawal you made 
irocn fpw jwitfo* oft riw Middle East 
between June 10th pnd June Z7t& Indeed* 
ll fe father a back somersault That discredits 
«f0ur reputation for bbjective reporting. 

You accept Arab statistic! M facfi (June 
jHvhX including Jordan*! claim of 24,000 killed 
m the fighting around Jerusalem. On this 
you comment * Israelis took praiseworthy 
care to avoid hurting all but a few of the 
historical buildings in the old city of Jeru¬ 
salem,* followed by your waspish * it would 
have been better if more stones had fallen 
and fewer people,** What protests from 
Christendom and Xslfixn would have come 
had this ©courted. You are silent on the 
fearful casualties among the Israeli solids 
who were denied air cover to achieve 
ibis cm of the holy places. Why do you 
Ignore reporting the continuous bombard¬ 
ment ot IsmeMfanialem for three days and 
three niglnOHw scold •pout no “ serious 
thought i«Dt the ‘Egyptian troops 
Straggling ihrqqgh the Stnal desert ** during 
Israel's push westw a rd. Was it Israel that 
drat iff the water pipes from Sues cor was 
ft Nasser? 

Do you meson by * Israel's vaulting ambi¬ 
tions ** and high-stepping terms** 

that he long borde rs should not be made 
tenable against the constant incursions of 
fedayeem and #2 Fddt of these past nineteen 
jpean? As for * Would we have done any 
better?**—this achieves the height of hysteria* 

Who blew the retreat? British Petroleum, 
Shalt a*d their associates and/or your 
government, fearful of withdrawal of gold 
bullion from the City by Arab oil rule** ?— 
Yours faithfully, Jeanne J. Beckman 

White Plans, New York 


Sm—Just back from the war in Sinai, I read 
with Interest about the * horrors of war M as 
teen through the eyes of your Beirut cor¬ 
respondent (June 17th) It should be pointed 
am that Jordan started hostilities by indis* 
erimhutdy shelling all towns and villages 
within reach of ft! guns, among them 
Td Aviv end Nathania on the seashore. 
Mainly bit was Jerusalem.’ where over 500 
civilians Were injured, nearly 20 killed, and 
bjstkfings like the Hebrew University, the 
Israel Museum, the .Knesset (parliament) 
•ftd two hospitals Wfei severely damaged. 

He who sowe^i Wind ’indeed reapeth storm, 
■fid your Beirut correspondent might have 
jutand out that Israel waited for nearly three 
«iyf Jpf Jordan's shelling to stop, hoping 
tiM| Hsr Htysscra would content himself 
Wjtab symbolic support of Nasser's ambi- 
tiaria. Only after ij became clear that Jordan 
•scant business Was rite power of our army 
nst them.—Yours faithfully; 
Israel A. Kmm 


the Israelis for . 
victoiy rather than 
the defeated Egyptian 
that the fighting has stop] 
press is fully illustrated t 
the horrors of this war, it 
forgotten that these path< 
the sands of Sinai were 
ago members of a proud army dedicated to 
wipe Israel and its inhabitants off the map. 
Those Arab states that held short at the tub- 
thumping stage might now usefully employ 
those energies, so strategically reserved, td 
come to the aid of their hrqdisr Amjbs fa a 
more practical Way. ■* iJ 

Let it not be forgotten that a war has 
taken place, and to save the life of the enemy 
whom you have been trying to kill a! recently 
>s a week ago i$ no simple change of attitude. 
■j^Yours faithfully, Ralph Grenville 
London, N.2K 


behind a desk while a cap-m-hand poor family 
coipe and ask for help. Nor do I want the 
child of a poor family to go and ask the 
teacher ftor a free dinner and a free bottle of 
t"‘“; \xn$ 
fer-btf^afiferits. 

It seems obvious 0 ftre (as a j 


Sir—M r Fred Klein (Letters, Jutted iyth) is 
being unnecessarily hasty, if not nasty, in 
condemning Mrs Indira Gandhi's official 
(underline ‘1 Official ”) support to Egypt by 
asking "what does the Holy Cow look for 
m the Middle East?” 

Opponents of “ the Holy Cow ” (presum¬ 
ably Mr Klein is one of them) will be very 
agreeably surprised to learn that the over¬ 
whelming majonty of the "worshippers” of 
the Holy Cow in India were vociferously m 
favour of Israel Indeed, if Mr Klein wants 
to do some homework, he can profitably read 
the debates m the Indian parWament and 
the editorials and articles in the Indian press 
10 learn how vigorously the great majority 
of the Hindus stood by Israel and against 
the present policy Of the government of 
India. 

Moral: please let us not use vulgarised 
dhnouve term!—in any case, not befQre doing 
our homework! We shall only antagonise 
those who in fact are deeply in sympathy 
with us—Yours faithfully, 

Bombay Frbdxb A. Mehta 


Physics 

hnt—I do caie about quarks (June 17th), but 
I also agree with the British scientists who 
advised the government that the investment 
required for the ?oo Gev machine is dispro¬ 
portionate to the knowledge It can provide. 
Theoretical pi ogress jn the Subject has not 
altered the accuracy of assessment 

needs ffiwb ft m&tb|na So retard the brain 
drain A 1 diarehsMf number of under- 
graduates aie entering thd iiM oCJjhysics. 
From my own experience’jftfc efejpw more 
marked among the most choose 

mathenijiuics or Wophyaij fljflfl ||iil. Thj| 
reason seems to be disfike 
hations required to Open 

kind. 

Thr fitird argument 
of the machine is thar _ 

Britain’s entry into the ctomm _ r ,, - , 
seldom hears this from sdentilta, Vmo iry to 
SMd wishfo! thinking. 

U<* machines 
“ Egyptians 
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taxation, as at Which progressively 

favours the bettey-off).—Yours faithfully, 
OKford John Gillard Watson 


Vietnam 

Sift—A complete and categoric refutAl of the 
American “ excuse ** for American intcivcn- 
tibrt in Vietnam, echoed by Mr Ivan P. 
Florsheim (Lctteis, June 17th), that “Ho 
Chi Mmh has not thus far agreed to a free 
choice for the people ol Vietnam,” was pro¬ 
vided by Di B S N Murti, PRO and deputy 
secietarv^general lor thue years of the Inter¬ 
national SupeiMsory Commission in Vietnam, 
in his book 14 Vietnam Divided,” published 
in London in 1964 (Asia Publishing House) 
The evidence adduced tbeie computed two 
letters signed by Ho CI11 Minh himself which 
were published irk Nhm Dan, official organ 
of the ruling Lao Dong paity in the north, 
oh November 17, 195s and February 25,1956. 
Tlte&e letters, which ale quoted in lull, pro¬ 
posed that. (a) anv Vietnamese citizen, male 
or iemale, legardJess ol Class, nationality, 
ichgion, 01 political affiliation, might stand 
tor election at the age qf 2^ and might \ote 
at the age ot 18; <b) ail Vietaabtesr citizens 
might camass freely and in‘Any way through¬ 
out the whole of Vietnam, their hbut\ ana 
security being guaranteed by the governing 
authorities noith and south ot the provisional 
dematcation line at the 17th parallel; \) 
voting would be equal, secret and dneci All 
the foregoing would be supervised, under the 
terms of the Geneva Agreement, 1954, by the 
International SupervisOrv Commission, The 
second of these letteis proposed a wav in 
which the wmtfn coumrim couM determine 
Which* pant of Vietnam has real democratic > 
hnf riom aj for it proposed that the government 
ri Wmir M^kth would allow gpy dumber of 
MMiRiiva of the tquth 10 campaign 
fffiBS fifijfifeb frf the 17th paialle), and would 
kuaraffigrf Uheit complete security, provided 
that ahSrfpown representatives were allowed 
(QriflMpwfame wwh of the h J paWiHaf- r 
t™‘‘A uthoritative evidence has never, tp 
my^KwpMedge, been challenged. Having 
heart JllSbltshed openly, as already described, 
it must have been known at the tune, and 
must now be known, both to the Amauctm 
administration and to jthe British govern*- 
mam, whose attitude in thfc ndptta must 

rpf * '■■’WTRlSS 
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Use once 
and throw away. 

This is a Martin-Baker rocket ejection seat. 

It's among the most advanced in the world. 

But, strangely, one aspect of it worries us. 

You see, the frame and panelling are made from 
Alcan aluminium fabricated by High Duty Alloys. 

Martin-Baker chose aluminium for its 
lightness, strength and, we hasten to add. 
for its durability. 

, But the fact is, around one in forty 
of their ejection seats meets a premature, 
rocket-assisted end. 

This is one of thefew instances 
outside of packaging that our aluminiun* 
has been used for disposables. 

And it takes a bit of getting used to. 


r ALCAN 
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Alcan (UK) Limited, Aluminium Canada House, 
30 Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
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talented people 

are part of the pattern all 


TI takes'the best... and uses them well. Every year over 100 graduates 
are recruited, as well as student apprentices and many people with 
special skills for a variety of Jobs. With a 65,000-strong team, good 
mixing of ideas and experience has productive results. Engineers, 
physicists and chemists work side by side on practical problems of 
research and development. The metallurgist Is at home in the 
foundry or the steel mill, the development engineer Is sensitive to 
the needs of marketing,and the sales executive is aware of problems 
on the factory floor. Talented people at every level have contributed 
to TVs rapid growth Into a group with an annuel turnover of more 
than £200,000,000-some 20% of this in direct export orders. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 

anadvanced engineering group 



Pew, Si. Jamee’s, London. $ W1 

TWI< *0 
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Incomes Now 


T his weekend Britain's incomes policy enters a new and 
potentially dangerous phase. This is therefore a moment 
to look back in judgment, in order to suggest what lessons 
should have been learned from the sweat of the past eleven 
months. There is still a great muddle about them. 

The first phase of the policy that Mr Wilson announced 
last July. 20th was six months of absolute freeze. Despite 
dire prophecies of bloody revolution, that phase achieved 
instant success. All through those six months the Ministry of 
Labour's index of hourly wage rates stood siill at 169.8 
(January, 1956 equals 100). It has become conventional to 
say that this happened without great ructions because 
unemployment was rising at tiie same time. Thai view accords 
well with conservative prejudices, but it does not accord with 
the timetable of facts. The toughest pill for the trade unions 
to swallow was at the very beginning, when their members 
had to accept the withdrawal of wage rises which had already 
been promised. They accepted this at a time when unemploy¬ 
ment in Great Britain stood at only 1.1 per cent of the labour 
force, and when trade union leaders actually believed a crazy 
prophecy muttered to them behind the scenes that the inten¬ 
tion was only that unemployment should rise to about 1.6 
per cent. 

The trudi is that in this first period the smack of firm policy 
and of statutory wage control succeeded, as anybody who had 
studied his trade unionism should have predicted that it would 
once the chips were really laid down. British trade unions 
had neither the funds, nor the popular support, nor the incli¬ 
nation to battle in open confrontation against the Government, 
especially as it was their own Labour government that was in 
the lists. Horribly unfair though the absolute freeze was 
as between particular individuals, it was essential for the 
country at the time. That is why this newspaper argued then 
(and repeats now) that the absolute freeze should have been 
scheduled to last for a full year, and that the Government 
should have taken other positive steps in economic policy 
to make use of this valuable breathing space. 

Just before July 20th, ministers were deciding whether 
to make the absolute freeze last a year, but then wilted; it 
was therefore decided from the beginning that it should last 
for only six months. It was followed, from last January op. by 
six months of so-called “ severe restraint ” ; this is the phase 
that some people regard as ending officially this Saturday, 
July 1 st. On a bare reading of the figures, it is important to 
point our that this period since January has not been success¬ 
ful. The index of hourly wage rates, which had stood still 


at 169.8 between last July and last December, had risen to 
173.1 by this May, and it has almost certainly gone up again 
in June. As this has happened during a period when 
unemployment has been running at over 2 per cent of the 
labour force, this rate of wage inflation even betae“ severe 
restraint ” ends (probably over 2 per cent in six pMhs, and 
thus over 4 per cent a year) has become frankly^OT^ylng. 

Moreover it is made worse, not better, by the fact that 
average actual earnings have lagged behind the rise in wage 
rates. Because, presumably, of such things as less overtime 
and lower piece rate earnings from lower production, the 
June rep&rt from Mr David Laytorfs Incomes Data Services 
finds that “average earnings of all types dt workers in 
industries and services during the first quarter of this year 
have keen, if anything, below what they were in June last 
year.” It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the right 
course for Britain is to see a steady rise in what is sometimes 
misleadingly called “ earnings drift ” (i.e. in rising earnings 
from rising production) while wage rates (which are more often 
affected by trade union monopoly bargaining power rather 
than by what is happening to production) are held fairly stable. 
The misfortune of the continuing squeeze still imposed on 
top of the melting freeze is that both indices have recently 
been tending to go the wrong way. 

The worry now is that this process might accelerate from 
this weekend on, as more trade union claims that are supposed 
to have been held back during the period of “ severe restraint" 
are pushed through and granted. Mr Stewart himself ha* 
estimated that the total rise in hourly wage rates between the 
beginning and end of 1967 may be some 6 per cent; this 
would imply that there may be another 4 per cent to come 
on top of the 2 per cent rise that had already occurred between 
last December and this May. And some people fear that 
Mr Stewart may be optimistically underestimating. 

The more important is it, therefore, that the Government 
should stand resolutely by its defences. How far have those 
defences been permanently -strengthened by all the pains of 
the freeze, or how far has the opportunity to strengthen them 
been thrown away ? Optimists would claim four gains. 

(1) Some ministers are claiming in private that the TUCs 
own vetting procedure now looks like working rather better 
than cynics had foretold. The degree of substance in their 
argument is this: Mr Woodcock and some other leaders at 
Congress House -are now trying to hold back individual union 
claims that would plainly be absurdly in conflict with any¬ 
body's possible definition of an incomes policy, although they 
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are still likely to give the go-ahead to claims that are only 
disguisedly in conflict with it. The TUCs vetting could 
serve the country well in one particular circumstance: if 
some maverick union pushed a claim contrary to its advice, 
and then got beaten in a strike because the TUC had 
“ deserted it.” That is what effectively happened in the 
TUCs famous “ desertion ” of Mr Cousins’s London busmen 
in 19583 and it paved the way for Britain’s successful economic 
re-expansion the following year. But it is going to be very 
important to insist that the mere fact of the TUC vetting 
committee giving the go-ahead to a claim does not mean that 
claim deserves any special standing ; if anything like a majority 
of the claims approved by the TUC is granted, the incomes 
policy will go bust. 

(2) To some extent, it is argued, employers have now 
learned to recognise that there is such a thing as an incomes 
policy, and there will be a gain if they prove to be more 
inclined to follow the Government’s wishes than before. As 
one small example, it does so far seem that at least some 
employers in the drapery trade are trying to follow Mr 
Gunter’s suggestion and confine the award contained in his 
recent wages council order to their lower-paid workers only ; 
on previous occasions, a rise to the lowest paid workers has 
generally been passed on also to everybody else. But experi¬ 
ence during the intended validity of Mr Brown’s “ declaration 
of intent ” from 1964-66 showed all too plainly that, whatever 
employers say in theory, they are apt in practice to cede what 
they deem to be “ the same increases as everybody else ” once 
a real inflationary rot has set in. This is therefore too weak a 
reed on which to rest. 

(3) Undoubtedly the most promising institutional creation 
of the last three years has been the Jones Board. Its reports 
have begun to instil more realism into at least some thinking 
about wage claims ; even some trade unions now feel a greater 
obligation at least to word their claims (with references to the 
period since their last wage settlement, to productivity agree¬ 
ments, etc) in ways which do not conflict too absurdly with 
the criteria Mr Jones has taught the industrial world to begin 
to consider. But the Jones Board will need maximum sup¬ 
port from, and maximum utilisation by, the Government in 
the year ahead if it is to have really major effect. 

(4) Finally, the Government will still keep some statutory 
powers. For the next six weeks, until August nth, it still 
has full powers to ban any wage increase which it deems 
incompatible with the national interest. It is important that 
k should use these powers, even in the short period left, if 
any wage increase appears during it which would plainly be 
inflationary. After August nth, the Government will be 
able only to delay inflationary wage increases in the private 
sector for up to seven months while remitting them to the 
Jones Board; from August, 1968, this period of permitted 
delay is scheduled to be reduced to four months. 


The more closely one studies the lessons of recent 
experience, the more apparent it becomes that the crucial 
factor will be the Government’s own degree of determination. 
It should act, swiftly and directly, to ban any pace setting 
inflationary wage increases in the public sector, and to delay 
pace setters in the private sector by remitting them to the 
Jones Board. Unfortunately, there are two reasons for 
doubting its resolution. 

One is Mr Stewart’s apparent acceptance of the fact that 
hourly wage rates are bound to rise by 6 per cent in this 
calendar year of 1967 ; since production is not going to rise 
by anything like 6 per cent, this implies a very dangerous 
rise in costs per unit of output (which will either lead to 
higher prices, and thus reduce exports, or lower profit 
margins, and thus reduce industrial investment). The other 
unhappy feature is that the degree of wage inflation which 
has gone forward during the so-called period of severe 
restraint ” has already been due to government weakness 
more than to anything else ; Mr Gunter has been especially 
culpable, in giving the green light to wages council increases 
(against the recommendation of the Jones Board) and in his 
machinations to make the Railway Board give some railwaymen 
a bigger bonus. It is fair to say that there has been some 
return to firmness in the past week. During the present 
railway freight strike in London—even though it is concerned 
with manning rather than incomes—the union had plainly 
expected ministers to roil in as usual to make the Railways 
Board offer yet further concessions, but Mrs Castle has rightly 
refused to do so. One regional railway manager has even 
put himself in the pillory by intimating what The Economist 
has often said: it will be right to resist concessions even 
under the threat of a national railway strike, which would 
be unlikely to last for more than three weeks because the 
union could not afford it. 

But July, month of so many crises and unhappy anniversary 
memories, has now come. If Britain, despite the advantages 
inherited from the past eleven months, slides down the old 
road to wage inflation, it will be widely said that a statutory 
incomes policy in this country has been determinedly tried 
and found impossible. That will be quite untrue. What will 
really have happened will be that statutory incomes policy 
has not been determinedly and persistently tried, because it 
has been found too embarrassing. To repeat, then. During 
the first period of the freeze, in the last six months of 1966, 
the line was held with icsolution, with a surprising degree of 
public acceptance, without ructions and with full success. 
During the second period, since last January, there have been 
some isolated, unnecessary and in the event surprisingly 
expensive instances of government weakening. The whole 
world will be watching to see if there is any grave further 
weakening in the new phase that starts this weekend. 


School till Sixteen 


The Cabinet is now considering how to economise 
in government expenditure. Here are two 
programmes that should not be slashed 


M ore than half of the young people in Britain end their 
full-time schooling at the age of 15. It was proposed 
by the last Conservative administration, with the full support 
of the then Labour opposition, to compel all boys and girls 
to stay on for an extra year at school after 1971. In the 
official jargon, 44 pupils whose sixteenth birthday falls on or 
after 2 September 1971 will be required to remain in school 
at least to Easter 1972.” In their present (belated) hunt for 
WW£ to trim the rise in public spending in Britain, some 
xyHbers of the Cabinet are tempted to go back on this 
The temptation needs to be resisted. 


Few middle-class parents would dream of allowing their 
own children, however dumb, to leave school at 15. It is 
odious humbug when the same middle-class parents say that 
15 i$ old enough for most of the nation’s children to make 
the choice of whether to leave or not. The argument comes 
particularly ill from those new meritocrats (and Labour 
leaders) who, partly because they were themselves brilliant 
lads, but chiefly because they had devoted parents ready to 
make sacrifices on their behalf, were able to win a good 
education in the sternly competitive, scholarship-winning 
climate before the last war. What they, and all of us. should 
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now be working towards is a system in which the children, 
even of the most ignorant families, will be piotected from 
the low educational aspirations of their parents, 

Seven years ago the Crowther report on the education of 
15-to-18-year-olds found that half of the cleverest children 
in ihe country were leaving school as soon as they were allowed 
to, at 15. That waste continues; so does the waste among 
the great mass of ordinary Joes and Jills who—experience 
in other countries suggests—may well stand to gain even 
more from having their minds stretched a bit loager. 

The tendency to stay on voluntarily beyond the compulsory 
ten years in school is admittedly rising: over the past decade 
the proportion of 15-year-olds at school has increased from 
36 per cent to almost half. Significantly, however, voluntary 
staying on at school is proving to be perhaps the best index 
of the relative forward-lookingness o( parents (and thus of 
the young adult population) in the various regions of Britain. 
In 1963 (the last year for which full details are available) 
27.4 per cent of young people were staying on at school after 
15 in northern England, 37 per cent in the Midlands, and 
56 per cent in the metropolitan region. This is almost the 
worst of Britain's regional imbalances. 

It is true that the Industrial Tiaimng Act is on the way 
to bung vastly more young people into the net ol part-time 
post-school education; but that is not an argument against 
eleven years of compulsory schooling, it is almost precisely 
the reverse. Most schemes for young workers unde? the act 
are based 01) the old tradition of apprenticeship, up-dated and 
made more coherent. Apprenticeships typically start at the 
age of 16: so that most lads hoping to stait apprenticeships 
have an uneasy year-long hiatus between ending school and 
starling their industrial education. This gap would be bridged 
by extending full-time schooling up to to: it is a sad but 
true reflection on our society that the age of ending school is 
more easily changed than the age of starting apprenticeship. 

The most persuasive argument against raising the leaving 
age in 1971 is that the schools will not be ready for jt This 
is perfectly true. There will not be enough teachers, 
particularly mole teachers (although the government, by acting 
sensibly op salaries this year, could persuade more ipen. not 
to leave the profession), There will not be enough classrooms. 
‘Worse still, very few secondary• schools have taken,the 
fundamental look at their curricula needed to ensure that the 
nun-academic 15-year-olds are usefully and interestingly 
occupied during their extra year of school. The peed to do 
this was made clear in the Newsom report of autumn I9$|: 
It has not been done because of the conservatism pf the 
te4ching profession, as well as because of the lack of cash. 

But there was the same lack of proper preparation ip 1946, 
when the leaving age was raised from 14 to if against,,the 
Vfisbcs, of most teachers and many load authorities, 
retrospect, bow many people condemn that decision ? The 


reason why 1971 is tfie right thne ,to m,trodpcc thq next 
ejpenwm is entirely simple, and is shown in toe chart op this 
page. There will be fewer children in the age-group that year 
lhau—very likely—there will ever be again. It is an,extra 
piece of good luck that the number of births unexpectedly 
dropped in 1965. and 1966, which will marginally lighten the 
burden of developing the primary schools in 1970 and *974. 
If the lcjving age is not raised at the end of this decade, the 
chance will not come again of doing it so painlessly. 

So one is lclt with the argument about the money and the 
resources. Official estimates show that raising the leaving age 
will put an extra 350,000-odd boys and girls into the schools 
in the first year, 1 here wifi be extra capital costs of about 
£144 million between now and 1972—in any one year not 
piore than £44 million. At the present annual average coat 
of £135 per pupil in secondary schools, the extra 350,000 
would add under £50 million to schools’ recurrent costs in 
the first year. Admittedly, that figure is too lpw if one makes 
the obvious assumptions about die rising cost of teachers! 
salaries; but it is too high if one assumes, as oap must, that 
not enough teachers will be recruited, so that the cost of each 
teacher will be spread over a great number of pupils, These 
are large sums, but not exorbitant ones. A deliberate decision 
to make future increases in the social services more dis¬ 
criminate would save much more than this £100 million a year 
in capital and current costs combined. 

The temptation to make this cut is that it would not be 
politically unpopular; the most ignorant parents would be 
allowed to do what they want tp do, and more enlightened 
parents would not have to see the classrooms filled with those 
other parents) brats. No doubt, tjbo, the Treasury would in 
exchange make some small gesture towards educational spend¬ 
ing, probably in favour of nursery apd primary schools m Jhe 
“ educational priority areas ” whose needs were so powerfully 
argued by the Plowden report early this year. The latest report 
the government has received is always apt to appear die most 
persuasive: raising the leaving age to 16 haa been urged by 
educational committees since 1938, was part of the 7944 
Education Act, and wa$ firmly urged in the Crowther and 
Newsom reports. 

But the brutal truth is that the children who would be helped 
by an improvement of nursery and primary education will not 
join the labour force for at least ten years after they have 
received the benefit. The less academically gifted 15-year-olds 
who would chiefly gain from raising the school leaving age wi)| 
fie at work, better equipped for jobs, very rapidly afterwards. 
An extra year at school for all will have quick (meets op the 
quality of the nation’s labour force, even though it will slighdy 
reduce its quantity by holding the young people it affects,out 
of the labour market for a year. In Britain’s special eco nom ic 
and demographic predicament, it is quality above all that 
counts. To postpone into an unpredictable future the raising 
of the school leaving age would be economically mistaken aa 
well as socially unjust. 1 

Don't Cut Housing 

Up to now, the Labour Gover n m e nt has acted as though It 
believed its own stated policy: that when time* were bad. 
whatever else suffered the housing prbgramme should Opt. In 
a white paper of November 1965 it succinctly explained why 
it believed the public sector. In particular, should be given full 
steam ahead in the next few years: 

, We are raced with an ever growing shortage of accommodation 
within ‘the means of poorer families; and the growth of owner 
v occupation-can do very little to relieve if. The pnly remedy is an 
ineiedse in public sector building. 
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Naturally such a policy means an Increase in public expenditure 
on housing; rto\y some of the chickens raised by that are 
coming home to squawk. 

Eighteen months ago local authorities in the most needy 
areas were being encouraged with words and money to build 
every house they could squeeze in. Often, this meant expen¬ 
sive contracts to build high and fcfct. Faced with the bill, the 
Treasury has taken fright. Building standards are supposed 
to be in the process of being raised too, in line with modern 
aspirations ; but already this has begun to be used as an excuse 
to level down any local authorities’ standards which are more 
than mediocre. Now, at least some ministers are arguing that 
the best course will be quietly to give up the Government’s 
stated intention (to which Mr Wilson was once personally 
committed) of raising Britain’s housebuilding programme to 
half a million a year by 1970. It is said that demographic 
developments indicate that rather fewer new families may be 
being created by then than was previously supposed. There is 
even the suggestion that, since more local authorities are now 
Tory-Contrc®ed after this year’s local elections, government 
regulations to enforce a slowdown tnight be devised in a way 
that would appear to put some of the blame on them. 

This tendency to backtrack should be seriously embarrassed 
by the results of an earlier, sensible decision by the Govern¬ 
ment to obtain a reliable picture of the state of the existing 
housing stock. In any programme to build half a million new 
houses a year, at least half should, by any reckoning, be devoted 
to replacing the Outworn stock. The results of the Govern¬ 
ment^ owti sample survey showed this week that this task is 
far larger than anyone supposed. Of the 15.7 million per¬ 
manent dwellings in England and Wales alone (Scotland’s 
problem is,‘ if Anything, worse) only 9.2 million are now con¬ 
sidered to be in a satisfactory condition ; r.ff million are totally 
unfit by the criteria of successive Housing Acts, and another 


4.7 million (some of them also not worm saving) need at least 
something doing to them. About 2.9 million houses have no 
internal'wc, 2.1 million have no fixed bath, 34 million have 
no hot and cold water system, 3 million have no wash basin. 
There is a great deal of argument going on now about adopting 
more comprehensive criteria of unfitness; and about ways of 
making inadequate houses more habitable. But by no stretch 
of the imagination can the findings of the survey be interpreted 
except to show that much more must be spent on housing. 

The truth is that in the last twenty years there has been 
a revolutionary improvement in the consumer durables which 
the British people put into their houses, but far too little 
improvement in those houses themselves. Mucking about 
with the market mechanism for houses has borne some of 
the blame for. that; and of course in any reform there should 
be a recasting of subsidies (attracting them to the neediest 
tenants) and at least some relaxation pf the most extreme rent 
controls in order to enable private enterprise to be active 
in the renewal process too. But if a Labour Government, of 
all things, now holds back housebuilding within the public 
sector, it is the poorest who will remain in the .cramped, rotten 
rooms where millions of children are raised today. Other 
money will be well spent on giving these children good 
schools at least (see the previous article); but what sort of 
education is going to make their homes acceptable to them ? 
It will be the ultimate betrayal if the Government's failure 
to make the social services more discriminate finally drives 
it into precisely these “ environmental economies ” on educa¬ 
tion and housing that will perpetuate the impossibly poor start 
in life now being given to Britain’s poorest children. No doubt 
Mr Greenwood and Mr Crosland can be trusted to fight 
against such cuts. If they succeed, it will be said that these 
scarifying rumours were always only rumours anyway; but 
the evidence suggests that this is the time to speak out. 


The Baiting of George Brown do without him ? 


T HE campaign of personal denigration against Mr George 
Brown has its camp followers in the Government, in the 
parliamentary Labour party and in the press. It is, in the main, 
a despicable campaign which has gone on too long. It is time 
it Was stopped! Until recently it consisted largely of repeating 
or publishing tittle-tattle about Mr Brown’s actual, or supposed, 
social indiscretions. A more sinister element now appears to 
be entering the campaign, and Mr Brown is being harassed 
both by his colleagues and critics for policy indiscretions he 
did not commit (his United Nations speech), or for policy 
decisions taken by the whole cabinet (the method of withdrawal 
from Aden). 

Mr Brown is justified U being worried by these attacks, 
as he freely admitted he was on Independent Television last 
Tuesday. Politicians and the press are much given to follow¬ 
ing fashion, and a campaign like the present one, which seeks 
10 provf that Mr Brpwn can rtever do right, co^d snowball to 
the point where hi found himself forced out of Office; for ..one 
of Mr Brown’s faults is that he is Inclined to over-react; The 
more be is hounded by the gossip writers (as he is) the more 
likely lie: ia to oyer-react and provide them with additional copy. 
The more he is made, to look politically vulnerable by being 
forced (unnecessarily) to restate major speeches, as he has had 
to dp twice this week, the more likely he is^to over-react with 
a real resignation. 

. Whgt^Mr Brown needs, , and deserves, is a fair break from 
polte&ns and press. All of the press. His way of life is 
sunflySvett4enough known by now. If is ebullience, especially 
after a drink, may have caused a stuffed shirt or two to wilt, or 


even raised a royal or semi-royal eyebrow. It does not matter. 
There is no evidence that any of this has caused the slightest 
damage to any British interest, or made Britain’s influence 
less meaningful than it was under his two Labour predecessors. 
What does matter is that Mr Brown brings to public life a 
courage, integrity and political flair which the country cannot 
afford to be without. Instead of purveying tittle-tattle, his 
critics should address themselves to the real question of Mr 
Brown’s contribution to the Government. 

The Economist rates that contribution high. This paper 
h’&k had no serious quarrel with him on iny major policy 
Issue, be it Europe, the Oder-Neisse line, Rhodesia, Israel’s 
borders or Aden. This is not to say that we agree with every 
detail of any particular policy, or with every phrase he has 
used. It is not tb say that he does not make mistakes, or is 
not beyond wishing occasionally that he really could send a 
gunboat (up the Straits of Tiran before the Arab-Tsraeli war, 
for example). But he did not make a mistake with his speech 
at the United Nations. He was right to warn Istael on the 
need for moderation in victory. He has not made a mistake 
with his Aden policy. And he has shown his usual courage 
by refusing to appease the faint hearts or thp partisans in his 
own party. . 

If any foreign Seqretary can bring this country to a realistic 
appreciation of its place in the world, Mr BrdWn is more 
likely to succeed than ariy of his recent predecessors, or present 
colleagues. Until Mr Wilson’s recent nbrivrfrion, he was the 
foremost prb-Europeah ift the Labour party. If his ideas of 
the role Britain should seek to play in the world are still hazy 
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and not yet thought through, they are a lot less hazy than 
most of his critics'. One fact is, however, clear: he is not the 
man to play at power politics at the expense of the under¬ 
developed people, or nations, of the world. His genuine con¬ 
cern for the underdog is part of the reason why he is so 
strongly suspected (and probably correctly) of being pro-Arab. 
The ordinary Arab needs more help than the ordinary Israeli. 
That the Arabs also have the oil and the sterling balances 
comes second to him, 

In any cabinet there are only a few people who can be 


relied on, in the last resort, to bang the table and come down 
on the right side in politics at whatever the personal cost. 
Mr Brown, for all the defects of his nature, is ooe such person. 
If he were to be forced out of the Foreign Office now he 
would undoubtedly leave the cabinet. His denigrators must 
decide if that is what they really want, and say so. Some of 
them may protest that they do mean this. But first they 
should ask themselves whether they are not picking on 
Mr Brown simply because they are too scared to take on 
their real target, Mr Wilson. 


Is 1967 going to see the ejection of another 
'anti-party' group from power in Russia? 

control of the government confers no automatic supremacy. 

When the party leadership itself was deadlocked ten years 
ago, it was ostensibly the full central committee that settle 
the matter. Mr Khrushchev, outvoted* in' the politburo 
whistled up the committee add got the majority H Waited 
there. This procedure is less democratic than it may sound. 
The central committee is supposedly elected by the party 
congress; in practice, however, it is not really elected. Its 
195 full members and 165 candidates include a sprinkling.of 
marshals, ministers and celebrities, but the great majority ape 
party officials. Many party posts automatically include a sear 
in the central committee. Tne secretariat supervises appoint¬ 
ments to these posts. So the party’s first secretary (who in 
1957 happened to be-Mr Khrushchev) can put many pf hia 
own men into the committee. The secretariat no longer has 
all the power it wielded in Stalin's time. Yet if anybody is 
number one in the present leadership it is not Mr Kosygin 
but Mr Leonid Brezhnev, the general secretary since 1964. 

It is only at the moment of the showdown that naked power 
becomes the one thing that matters, Mr Khrushchev’s victory 
in 1957 and his defeat in 1964 showed that at such times what 
one needs is control of the security services, of the armed 
forces, of transport (to collect together the right-minded 
committeemen) and of television, radio and the press. But, 
the battle once won, the victors have to pay a certain heed tp 
public opinion. They must to some extent reckon with due 
general mood of the twelve million party members and even 
with that of the rest of the population. Since Stalin’s death 
all the successive victors in the Soviet power struggle, what¬ 
ever their motives for seizing power, have subsequently made 
bids, for popularity by saying they are fo; peace and plenty. 

But the present struggle does not turn only on the issue 
of peace and plenty. To many communists themafc question 
is Russia's international strategy. Many of them, in Russia 
and elsewhere, argue that coexistence as practised in the last 
five years has involved a series of American successes and 
Soviet reverses; they cite Cuba and the Congo, Santo Domingo 
and Greece, Vietnam and now the Middle East. And they 
ate not all conservatives. The late P^lmiro Togliatti, the 
theoretician of polycentrism, told .the Rusaianf .in his pos¬ 
thumously published memorandum that the balance of world 
power was in danger of being tilted in America’s favour. 

. For some communists, then, the “ spirit of Holly Bush ” is 
the spirit of a holy alliance for the preservation of the, status 
quo, and an alliance ip which Russia has to play second fiddle. 
Others have even evolved their own “ domjLpo theory,” saying 
that if the rot is not stepped Russia's positions, wul soon be 
threatened even, ip {Europe. They would.argue that Russia’s 
military, limkatioas need not prevent it from taking greater 
risks in. Vietnam, and that if it chose .to go in tor fresh 
confrontations if could pick a favourable spot; like Berlin. , 

It must have required a certain boldness in Moscow to lpt 


The Battle of Moscow 

1 

T hings are creaking At ihe top in Moscow, all right. But 
it does not necessarily mean the final break-up of the 
coalition that has governed Russia since 1964 ; and even if it 
did, the timing could well catch the world by surprise. Just 
ten years ago the world learned that Mr Khrushchev had 
crushed the “ anti-party group.” Even a week or so earlier, 
few could have guessed that Molotov and Malenkov, Kagano¬ 
vich and Shepilov would all be lumped together as members 
of the losing side. But the fact that the leadership was divided 
had been obvious for some time. 

The present situation does not seem very different. The 
cracks in the fafade of unanimity are visible. Last week, for 
example, the Soviet weekly Za Rubezhom attacked While 
House spokesmen who were “ trying to sow doubt by sugges¬ 
tions that serious negotiations can take place only between 
the American president and the Soviet prime minister.” The 
news agencies, it claimed, were compelled to announce that 
Mr Kosygin “ had come to take part in the special session 
of the UN Assembly and not on an official visit to the United 
States or to have any talks whatsoever.” By the time these 
words were published, Mr Kosygin was in GUssboro. Pretty 
clearly somebody in Moscow didn't want him to be. 

To speculate just which Russian stands where is not easy. 

One can, of course, plunge into kremlinology ; guess why 
Mr Shelest, a Ukrainian, was the only full member of the 
pohtburo to take part in the secret debate on Mr Brezhnev’s 
report about the Middle East crisis in the central committee 
on June aoth and 21st; note Mr Yegorichev's sudden dis¬ 
missal from his job as party boss in Moscow city. But it seems 
more useful, at this stage, to look at the framework in which 
the struggle is waged. Russia is still dominated by the 
communist party. Russia’s real government is the party’s 
politburo. Its deven full members and nine “ candidates ” 
have the help of the ten secretaries of the central committee 
and their numerous officials who supervise every important 
activity in the country. Almost every Russian who matters 
in any walk of life belongs to the party; otherwise he would 
not have got to the top. There are, of course, divided interests 
and conflicts within the party. For instance, the' technocrats 
and managers who now seek more freedom to do their jobs 
do not see eye to eye with the officials whose main concern 
is with the perpetuation of party power. But such conflicts 
have to be worked out inside the party. 

Mr Kosygin is often regarded as the spokesman of the 
managerial wing. But, even if he enjoys a real power base 
among the administrators and managers, it is only through (he 
politburo that be can carry out managerial reforms; .and he 
can push them forward only at the pace his politburo col¬ 
leagues will stand. The Soviet press describes him, rcvealiagly, 
as “member of 1 the politburo and (chairman < of the council ef 
ministers ,” in that order. The disgraced Malenkov could 
remind him, if he ever needed such advice, that in Russia 
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Mr Kosygin go to GlassbOto while the bombing of North 
Vietnam continued. Russia's rulers knew that, however hard 
they tried to coftceal the importance of the summit from their 
own people, the Chinese and their friends would use the photo¬ 
graphs of Mr Kosygin shaking hands with Mr McNamara to 
back their charge that Moscow to betrayed the revolution. If 
the currently dominant faction in the Kremlin nevertheless 
approved of the meeting, it was because, dinging to Stalin’s 
doctrines about consolidating socialism in one block of states 
at a time, it attached more immediate importance to the need 
to maintain contact with Washington than to the communist 
mission of violent revolution in underdeveloped countries. 

The editor of Za Rubeshom was not the only dissenter. The 
rather furtive way in which Moscow tried to hide the im¬ 
portance df die meeting from die Russian public confirmed 
the belief that die struggle in the Kremlin is continuing, prob¬ 
ably with Vietnam stjll as its focus. One can perhaps imagine 
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the two super-powers agreeing on nuclear nori-proliferatioif, 
and even, at a pinch, on some aspects of the Middle East. But 
in Vietnam there is only the prospect of a deal tbit involves 
disguised defeat for one side or the other. Could Russia’s 
leaders accept such a defeat and impose it on Hanoi ? To do 
so would mean Moscow handing over the flag of world revolu¬ 
tion to Peking; no easy decision to take in the year of h 
fiftieth anniversary of die Bolshevik revolution. ; 

Whether, and how far, the smiling grandfathers changed the 
course of history at Glassboro may thus ultimately depend on 
the prospects they together perceived for Vietnam. The first 
clues about that may be given by Mr McNamara's next per¬ 
sonal movemootS|#nd ty whether {hese are followed by troop 
rdovepuaits.i fiutMostxyw itself mighf sootf provide an even 
tons important‘sign id the foam of* g apolitical explosfoi like 
that of 1957. If that happens, which faction will this time be 
hurled from power and branded as an anti-party group ? 


Republic 5A 

G eneral de gaulle still rides high in the saddle, but 
gaullism has taken a toss. There is no paradox here. 
Mr Kosygin is calling on the general in Paris this Saturday 
for the second time in a fortnight. On Monday General de 
Gaulle prevented die common market from inviting Britain 
to state its cfcse directly to the European Commission and 
die Council of Ministers this summer when they examine 
the British application to join. On Tuesday a poll by the 
French Institute of Public Opinion showed that the general's 
popularity rose after he declared France's neutrality in the 
Middle EaSt war (but that was before he condemned Israel). 
It looks gpod. BUt the really important question about France 
is not how General de Gaulle is doing. It is whether he can 
put French political life in a mould that will keep France set 
xn a gaullist shape when he himself has gone. And here the 
Middle East war does seem to have changed things. 

General de Gaulle had the support of the communists in 
his condemnation of Israel and his bid ro take advantage of 
American and British unpopularity in the Arab world. But 
he has been opposed by a whole galaxy of other politicians. 
They include M. Mitterrand and M. Mendis-France on the 
nomcocimunist left. They include M. Lecanuet in the 
middle, and that fringe gaullist the ambitious M. Giscard 
d’Estaitig. Most important of all, they include such hitherto 
devote^ 1 gaullists as M. Bauttiel, M. Sanguinctti and M. 
Neuwirth. None of this poses an immediate threat to the 
aeoeraTs position. The reported discontent of a number of 
j"l; vnisters, including M. Dfcbrf and M. Messmer, will do 
fmm”^ 10 die general from his line. None of them 
* JVfe* d®u to lead a revolt against him. He is stiH his party's 
VTSt electoral asset; and in any case it is doubtful whether 
Tchmen out in the provinces are as pro-Israeli as the Paris 
.“V:dle class and the politicians in the National Assembly. 
Tvt for all that General de Gaulle can now see the cracks m 
die political edifice beneath him. He stands unmoved, like a 
statue; the pedestal below has quivered. 

Until a couple of weeks ago the politics of France Were 
•Jmpie enough. On the right were the gaullists and tbeir 
fellow-travellers under M. Giscard d’Estaing. On the left 
were the commuiti&ts and, In alliance With them, the Federa¬ 
tion of the Left led by M. Mitterrand. !h the middle was the 
small and probably diminishing band Of Europeans led by 
M. LfdhtaOL This simple three-way division no longer looks 
anything like permanent. The impact of the Arab-fsraeli war 
tos hit hnitp, firm, on the left-wing alliance. It has opened 
#division between the communists and M. Mitterrand’s 


war has shown how France is 
after de Gaulle 

federation. The alliance of the left has not broken; but the 
line of cleavage between its two main components has been 
brought back into sudden prominence only three months after 
they had successfully co-operated in March’s parliamentary 
election. There are other issues on which they will still want 
to co-operate with each other. But they will remember this 
split; it has shown, once again, that the French left finds it 
desperately hard to take a united stand on foreign policy. 

And the cracks reach through into the right wmg ol French 
politics too. By raising an issue on which so many gaullists 
were opposed to the general, the Middle East war has given a 
view of French politics with the lid ofl: the lid being General 
de Gaulle. The new alignments that took shape o\er the 
Middle East show how easily French politics could revert to 
a pre-de Gaulle structure. Until now the personal appeal of 
the general has made it unnecessary for the gaullists to look 
farther afield for allies than M. Giscard d’Estaing. The fact 
that the left is in -opposition has made it unnecessary tor M. 
Mitterrand’s federation to define its policies on points where 
it might differ from the communists. But after President de 
Gaulle has gone his present followers will be free to make 
what alliances they can; they will find alliance-making that 
much easier if they discreetly drop his more controversial 
policies. And the closer M. Mitterrand’s Federation of the 
Left gets to the prospect of power, the bigger its differences 
with its Communist allies are likely to loom. 

The Middle East has brought a glimpse into the future of 
French politics. The National Assembly may well become, 
once again, a place where coalitions form and re-form on 
specific issue*, with half-a-dozen or more different groups 
bargaining with each other in a kaleidoscope of short-lived 
alliances. It would be different if M. Mitterrand and his 
federation moved bodily to the right on economic questions, 
and thus made possible a sort of grand coalition of the centre ; 
or if they moved solidly to the left on foreign policy, and 
thus formed a genuinely united popular front with the 
communists. But it is more likely that some of M. Mitterrand’* 
supporters will choose one toad, and some the other. In 
presidential elections men will doubtless feel the instinct to 
assemble In two orthree great groupings behind their standard- 
bearers. But between presidential elections, personalities and 
pressure-groups may well resume some of the power they 
hare lost under the Fifth Republic. Republic 5A may still 
he 1 theoretically gaulfiat. But it looks as if! it wifi bear more 
resemblance to She traditional patterns of French parliamentary 
politics than anything we have'seen in the last few yearu . 
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Turning a New Maple Leaf would be missed if it went away 


I t is astonishing that Canada should be able to mark, this 
, Saturday, the centenary of its improbable confederation, 
f.tek in 1867 many people thought the whole idea dubious ; 
and their doubts were revived by later events. Canada was, 
is, and apparently means to go on being, a defiance of 
geography, history, economics and pessimism. A few years 
ago it seemed quite possible that its century of confederation 
might end with a dissolution. But 1967 is not seeing the 
Canadians celebrating merely With cautious platitudes and a 
sense of relief at managing to get just this far. On the 
contrary: they are having a ball. C'est le fun a mart . 

Along with all the imaginative zest, their centennial feast 
naturaUy includes the trappings of tradition. But if British 
newspapers focus only on the Queen’s doings in Ottawa and 
at the Montreal world's fair, and on precautions against any 
action by Quebec separatists, they will be missing the point. 
The relevance of both separatists and royalists to the real 
issues in Canada has been sharply reduced since the 1964 
royal visit set off an unfortunate flurry. More directly 
relevant is Expo 67 itself. The acclaim won by the show on 
the man-made islands in the St Lawrence may have done more 
for Canadian self-confidence than any other recent event. 

Canada's peculiarly daunting experience has been that of 
enduring the offhanded condescension of Britain, France and 
the United States, all three. For many decades after con¬ 
federation, London usually took for granted Canada's 
acquiescence in its imperial policies. (Mackenzie King may 
have been too fond of table-tapping, but he did finally get 
through to the “ Mother Country 11 the message that apron 
strings were out of date.) From its other mother, France, 
Canada had until very recently little more than a derisive 
neglect. The Americans' recurring talk about annexing 
Canada used to help unite it, and their economic preponder¬ 
ance does give it something to kick against, but they are apt 
to regard Canadians as the most amiable and least interesting 
neighbours any country could have. Mr Art Buchwald 
suggested in 1965 that a spot of guerrilla action on the border 
might at last get Canada into the American newspapers. A 
few weeks later, somebody in Ontario pulled a switch, and 
New York and six adjoining states had an all-night blackout. 

Usually Canadians have taken being taken for granted for 
granted. In 1946 they ranked as the world's fourth military 
power, but then walked quietly away from the “ top table.” 
Better equipped to “ go nuclear ” than most, they have even 
resisted the temptation—which had a special attraction for 
them—to experiment with “ peaceful ” explosions. They 
neither expected nor got any particular acclaim for their part 
in creating Nato, for their thirteen years' frustrating involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam, for their key contributions to UN peace¬ 
keeping actions in Egypt, Congo, Cyprus and elsewhere. This 
year, however, their celebrations have been accompanied by 
an embarrassing richness of open involvement. In April, when 
their efforts in Vietnam became unusually conspicuous, Hanoi 
rewarded them not only with a rebuff to their suggestions 
about stopping the war but also with a flat denial that there 
had been any official discussion of them. Characteristically, 
Ottawa refrained from exposing the denial as false. 

In May, it happened that the weeks just before the Middle 
East crisis exploded into war included special days in Expo’s 
calendar for Israel, the United States, Britain and the United 
Nations. Canada found itself entertaining, in swift succession. 
Presidents Shazar arid Johnson, Mr Wilson and U Thant. 
Mr Johnson’s visit, in particular, apparently fanned Cairo’s 
suspicion that the 800 Canadians in'the UN emergency force 
might be used to keep the Tiran straits open to Israeli trade. 


Two days after his talks with Mr Pearson, Cairo asked for the 
immediate evacuation of Canada's Unef contingent—which 
had been meant to be the last to go. This was an additional 
blow to a Canada already pained by the unhappy ending of 
an operation it had fathered in 1956 and sustained ever since. 

In July, the Expo calendar is to bring General de Gaulle's 
visit, which promises to be not merely spectacular but down¬ 
right difficult if he pursues the idea of giving Quebec and 
Montreal priority over Ottawa. In May he played attentive 
host to the Quebec premier, Mr Daniel Johnson, who had 
just endowed his province with a ministry of “ inter¬ 
governmental ” affairs, opened an impressive office in Paris, 
and launched a drive to bring French immigrants to Quebec. 

But the courtship between Paris and Quebec may ultimately 
be seen as favouring, not obstructing, a truer Canadian unity. 
Ottawa has mely sought to maintain with Paris links some¬ 
what more dtrdial than those now enjoyed by France’s wholly 
English-speaking allies; it has also extended its overseas aid 
programmit into French-speaking new nations. In Quebec, 
Mr Johnson's policies have proved much more prudent than 
his gestures in the year since his Union Nationale regained 
provincial power. And the federal government has strength¬ 
ened its position vis a vis Quebec, not only by recruiting such 
formidable spokesmen for authentic French Canadian aspira¬ 
tions as Messrs Trudeau, Marchand, Chretien and Pelletier, 
but by doggedly developing the movement toward real bicul- 
turaiism that may soon even relieve Qucbccois of their feeling 
that Ottawa is a foreign capital. 


T he centennial admittedly finds federal politics in a very 
fluid state. One open question is that of the suc¬ 
cession to the 70-ycar-old Mr Pearson as head of the Liberal 
government from which he has obtained surprisingly effective 
results during four troubled years in which it has never had a 
parliamentary majority. The Conservative leadership succes¬ 
sion is even more open, to a field of eight or nine rivals. On 
the left, the New Democrats’ showing in recent polls suggests 
that they may very soon replace the Tories as the main opposi¬ 
tion party. There is no prospect of any federal government 
finding the strength to override the insistence on decentralisa¬ 
tion of power that is voiced in more provincial capitals than 
just Quebec alone. Constitutional revision is much in the air. 
In present conditions, what is remarkable about Canada’s inter¬ 
national role is that it can be played at all. 

What if Canada was indeed to withdraw from the inter¬ 
national arena, absorbing itself in solving the still massive 
internal problem of its two cultures, grousing about its econo¬ 
mic dependence on the United States but giving up the attempt 
to run a foreign policy of its own ? The loss would not be 
Canada’s alone. The community of nations has learnt that it- 
needs an active Canada: as an intermediary in Commonwealth 
disputes and in wider ones that range ex-imperial powers 
against former dependencies ; as a factor that moderates the 
disproportion between American and European strength in 
the Atlantic world; as a dispassionate but not apathetic 
participant in projects that are based on a tenuous international 
consensus. The frustrating outcome of its efforts in Vietnam 
and, more conspicuously, in Middle East peacekeeping action 
might well have brought about a disenchanted mood of with¬ 
drawal from the world arena. No such mood is evident. The 
more reason why others should applaud the Canadians’ 
buoyant celebrations arid wish them another vigorous, creative 
and still pioneering century. 
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D-notices: who cares? 


Once upon a time the D-notice affair was 
about the propriety of the Daily Express 
revealing (last February) to an incredulous 
world the forty-year-old fact that all cables 
and telegrams out of Britain might be read 
by the security services. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter claimed that the naughty Daily Express 
had offended against the voluntary censor¬ 
ship that newspapers submit to on security 
and defence matters (the D-notice system), 
and had damaged Britain’s security. Among 
those who didn’t believe him were the three 
privy councillors he asked to investigate all 
the facts. 

Instead of letting the matter end there, 
Mr Wilson busied himself with proving, via 
a white paper, that the privy councillors 
were wrong and he was right. The Tories 
thought they had him at last, but when they 
got their chance in the Commons debate 
last week they muffed it. Or rather, to the 
delight of his more impressionable followers 
(which is most of them), Mr Wilson 
triumphed once again. This he did by re¬ 
vealing in the very last minute of the debate 
two facts about Colonel Lohan, the secre¬ 
tary of the D-notice committee: that even 
under the previous Tory government there 
had been doubts about Colonel Lohan’s 
suitability for the post, and that the colonel 
had never been positively vetted. 

The D-notice affair thereupon left the 
realm of security altogether and became a 
question of die fitness for office of a Prime 
Minister who can attack a defenceless civil 
servant In such a manner. This Tuesday, 
called to account for his conduct, Mr Wilson 
triumphed again. He told the Commons he 
had never intended to give these personal 
facts about Colonel Lohan. He had been 
forced to slip them in at the last minute 
because of challenges from the Tories. And 
if Mr Heath and his friends really had 
Colonel Lohan’s best interests at heart they 
wouldn’t raise these questions, but instead 
take a secret look at the papers. 

If there was any danger that all this non¬ 
sense would damage Colonel Lohan this 
paper would treat it seriously. But Colonel 
Lohan has now resigned from the govern¬ 
ment service with the most glowing testi¬ 
monial any public relations officer could 
wish for. He has the Prime Minister’s 
solemn public guarantee that he has “ over¬ 
dose relations with journalists.” How many 


PROs can boast of that ? And Colonel 
Lohan, being a man with a keen sense of 
humour, will appreciate the belly laugh in 
the Prime Minister’s assertion that he, 
Harold jJFilson, was actually forced to reveal 
something to the House of Commons that 
he didn’t really want to. 

Next week the farce continues in the 
House of Lords. So far it has achieved 
publicity for the Express beyond its wildest 
dreams. It has made Colonel Lohan the 
best known ex-civil servant in the country. 
It has demonstrated once again, if it were 
necessary, that in this sort of metie Mr 


Social security 


The Institute of Economic Affairs has done 
well to publish its latest paper* from the pen 
of Mr Douglas Houghton, who was a 
cabinet minister looking at social security 
until last February, and is now chairman 
of the parliamentary Labour party. It is 
based largely on an address he delivered 
last April, though with later amendments. 
The point that emerges as crystal clear is 
that Mr Houghton is in favour of doing all 
sorts of politically courageous things in 
order to advance towards means-tested 
selectivity, and away from universality, in 
the social services. It is a fairly open 
political secret that his successor, Mr 
Gordon Walker, feels the same way, but 
cabinet colleagues are overruling him. 

Mr Houghton plunges straight into con¬ 
sideration of his own party’s most sacred 
cow, the national health service. He men¬ 
tions the recent estimate by Professor Henry 
Miller, who has “ probably startled the 
Treasury when he says that it would 
require an additional £500 million a year 
(a year !) to give medicine in Britain the 
relative priority it enjoys in the ruthless 
capitalism of America.” “What is in doubt,” 
says Mr Houghton, “is whether we in 
Britain will ever give medicine the priority 
given to it in some other countries (and 
America is not the only one) so long as it is 

♦Paying for the Social Services, by the Rt. 1 
Hon. Douglas Hough ion, IEA f 25 pages, 3s. 6d^, 



Heath vri!i get clobbered and the Prime 
Mhmtc-r will be brilliant. But just what 
dots ho think he is being brilliant for? 


financed almost wholly out of taxation.” He 
therefore argues that the national health 
service could be improved “ for all (I em¬ 
phasise for all) if those who want a better 
service were required to pay for it, based 
upon income assessment.” The charges he 
would prefer “ would be within the national 
health service and would not create a private 
sector. Most of the charges would be for 
prescriptions and for treatment in hospitals, 
which would be quite impersonal.” Other¬ 
wise, he fears,, we will continue to get the 
worst of all worlds, with relative deteriora¬ 
tion in the standards of the service. The 
same applies to other sections of the social 
services; he is particularly concerned at the 
appalling treatment within the existing 
British social security Bystem of separated 
and deserted wives, and of their children. 

The system of means-testing that Mr 
Houghton advocates has also been, mooted 
by Mr Gordon Walker, although he makes 
it fairly clear that the inland revenue 
authorities are obstructive towards it. 
“When the processing of over 20 million 
Paye assessments is undertaken in eight 
inland revenue computer centres,” he says, 
“ the possibilities of using a standard system 
of income-assessment (code numbers for all 
of us) for... certain social benefits will 
become quite exciting.” “ An extension of 
the coding system below the point of no 
tax liability could be used to determine 


Mr Houghton's prescription 
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At 9.0Q p.m. on 14th August 1993 an Iptense fire Damage was Hmlted to tho area shown *fl ( thephotograpb 
broke out in one of the trim stores of the VatlqtM factory;' and within hOura Vawfhatl productlort"'wae r back in ful,' 
at Luton. Colt fire ventilators-part of the compfetyNwfy* awintf, CoKHre ventilators had played tihAr vital part 
fire protection arrangements-opened releasing aknqfct WUftout them #» funding Wild have been Utioka 
,h|at. and fumes, sb permitting the firemen to come to logged from rpof toltdof and tackling the fire would have 
gap* with the fire at close range straight away and been a far more difficult end-lengthy process, 
without recourse to breathing apparatus r««Mr «,m** 4k hi tht$ country and hava btan pta* 
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I II V VvlllpIClllUII Improvement of WflHdnt conditions 
Colt Ventilation and Heating Ltd , SuriOj.Tu!, 01 399 5151 
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entitlement to supplementary cash benefit, 
graduated according* to income assessment, 
and also for rate rebates, rent rebates, school 
meals, welfare ^rvifces, fuwT the National 
Health &rvio$*? A mention ©f means* 
tested rent allowances afab crops.u£> ity Mr 
Houghton^ discussion of family, allowances. 
Although die increases in family allowances 
to be announced later ,t^i8 month will almost 
certainly be given tbbl^$criminately, there 
is still )uBt a hof^^i^^^k'riiewspiper said 
last week) that allowances 

for the really- itimi be included in 
them. sake, let’s all keep 

shouting should be. 

The pbl^il imjM^ce of Mr Hough¬ 
ton’s papef- is tb$. L ,iJ Heire is a v humane, 
orthodox,’ elderly Labour intellectual who 
has spent over twb -ytos in a cabi&t post 
looking at sodkl security^ At the dud of, 
that period he hasoffme to the same con¬ 
clusion as ffsbfct thinking outsiders havd 
done: namely, thatBritain cannot conquer 
poverty until ;$$ social aeffrices become 
much more discriminate instead of hand* 
ing out free medicines and subsidised pert* 
«ions to all of us. Othera ought to bo 
impressed by this, conversion. 

Old Peepfe+nHospital 

The technique of 
agitation _. 

There should be a school for agitators/" 
They would there learn how best to present 
their case, how to refrain from putt&fc 
people’s backs up, how not to give official¬ 
dom the opportunity of dismissing the whole 
thing as an exaggeration. 

Mrs Robb and her fellow workers on 


tunately their case is presented* in such a 
way that the effect may be only a closing of 
the hospital ranks and a strengthening of the 
sdjf-protecfive mechanisms mat iR institu- 
tioha tend to acquire. Already in the House 
of Lords the Government’s sp&cstffan, 
when asked about the particular examples of 
ill-treatment detailed by AEGIS, has said: 

Such allegation? cast unfair suspicion on 
large numbers of hospital swiff who are doing 
difficult work with skill and devotion, and they 
must cause distress to patients', relatives/> , * 
Mrs Robb gave (to ; the Ministry of Health] 
certain information which has been examined. 
It was found that th$’*£legation& then made 
were unfounded. 

So die hospital authorises canrit back 
with relief and disftu$g die whole , business 
as a piece of tendentious nonsense. 

But it is not. The evidence of die six: 
nurses given in the book on the shocking 
•things they saw carries conviction, even 8 
they write pseudonymously about unnamed 
hospitals. Fear of reprisals for disclosures, 
underlines the case, made by Professor 
Abel-Smith at the end of the book, for an* 
independent hospital commissioner to inves- 
tiglte complaints. Unfortunately, Mrs 
Robb tries to improve on the nurses’ 
evidence by a lot of highly emotiorwi writing 
that will only provoke in the hospitals at 
large the same reaction as she has provoked 
in the Ministry of Health. AEGIS’s built- 
in prejudices are as strong as any institu¬ 
tion’s. For instance: 

AEGIS assertion ; “A high percentage ” of 
. people are in*, mental hospitals merely 
, because they are olo. Comment : An Cxpeft 
survey has shotim^that a third of'a sample 
of elderly people in a geriatric unit should 
have been in a mental hospital. 

AEGIS assertion: Old people are “stripped” 
of their possessions, including spectacles, 
dentures and hearing aids, when they enter 
mental hospitals, apd do not get them back. 


carried out; but at least it puts “ stripping ” 
in a different light.) 

AEGIS assertion : ECT (electro-convulsive 
rherapy) js'dangerous. Sot the old and harms 
them physically. Comment : This is com¬ 
pletely wrong; k has restored many 
depressed old people to their own homes. 
AEGIS expression : Old people are “con¬ 
fined ” in hospital. CommitU: If this 

means legally detained* it is nonsense. At 
die end of 1963, 97 out of every hundred 
old peopif ip mental hospital were “ in- 
fbfmal'-^ffents \ iffcltotally/ihe propor¬ 
tion. ctmipuhMkily detained vaj,higher in 
the psj’thiatxfc units of general and geriatric 
hospitals th^a iff the large mental hospitals 
from which ABGIS^>vant$ the old to be 
nloved. To desCfibejfw perfectly ordinary 
departure of gn ejfijfriy lady (aa “ infprmal r ’ 
patient) frotff^ mental hbsripl as u a care¬ 
fully planned rescue Operation ” is extra- 
Qpdjbary ©ver^ramatisatiori. 1 
Of course, there is no cause for compla¬ 
cency, even among hospitals where ill- 
treatment would never occur; The good 
cad always be made ^better, and there is no 
hospital that does hot need more money to 
relieve pyercrowdtog and the shortage of 
staff, the ’main reasons for the hardships 
that some old people have to endure. But 
to be successful a campaign for improve¬ 
ment should be precise, well-informed and 
reasonably objective; this is rarely true of 
AEGIS’s publication, for all its good 
intentions. 

. f Sans Everything: A Case to Answer. 
Nehon. 18s. 


Time Change 

Get up Jenkins 


AEGIS (Aid for the Elderly in Government 
Institutions) have not learned these lessons. 
Their purpose is to publicise the horrible 
and horrifying treatment of old people in a; 
few mental or geriatric hospitals with the 
laudable aim ii getting jit stopped. Unfor¬ 


Official answer : An inventory has to be 
taken of these things because relatives may 
. ask about .them. They arc handed back to 
patients who” can use them and will, not 
destroy them. (It would be absurd to pre¬ 
tend that this, the official, policy is always 



Wticrm at i?>’?< h m u ffuntul ht,\pital 


. As exported, and as by many people feared, 
Greenwich Mean Time is to end (at least 
in the United Kingdom, but whar is to 
happen in Ireland^Portugal and the North 
and West African countries that use it ?). 
It will die on February 18th next year, 
when summer time will start and, on the 
assumption that the proposed legislation is 
passed, wilj contiffue indefinitely. 

Businoii "men,krbo want to communicate 
more easily wjpr their European counter¬ 
parts, have welcomed the change. But they 
might be advised to compare absenteeism, 
both voluntary and involuntary, among 
their employees in the winter months of the 
new time and under GMT, especially north 
of the Trent, where people tend to go to 
work earlier and will feel the lateness of 
sunrise most acutely '(see The Economist 
of May a^Lh, page 895 )- The Ministry of 
Transport'should also prepare to .carry out 
a comparison of road deaths, particularly 
among young, .schoolchildren, in GMT 
winters and under the new time. 

Lastly, wh*t i* (he new time to be called ? 
tf'iAfa Roy JWWfii ir to 

be called; after Mfi, ** Hrawf;'Secretary 
responsible ttnsr pre¬ 
sumably settle for Time 

—tSSG&Js! PKUjr 

•Bpjwopriate’wo.‘ ' 
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Town planning —what is law for? 


This week the Government published its proposals for a clearer division of town planning responsibility 
between central and local government, it wants to give more power and initiative to local authorities; 
which should produce quicker results, at any rate. But this strengthens the arguments for a 
much more complete reassessment of the aims and means of town planning. A correspondent 
questions some of these aims, and criticises the present confusion of private and administrative 
law as a means of planning control. 


The Government has explained this week 
how it intends to streamline local authority 
powers of land use control.* It has 
already created a Land Commissibn, which 
promises to become a mammoth middleman 
in the land market, with unpredictable in¬ 
fluence on the planning authorities whose 
rules it is supposed to obey. These are 
just two examples of the way in which town 
and country planning machinery gets 
tinkered with and added to in ways which 
may have profound effects on its character, 
yet without any reappraisal of the job it is 
intended to do. 

It is often forgotten that the statutory 
planning code has been built on a consider¬ 
able foundation of judge-made law. Some 
of the finest planning schemes in this 
country were derived from the ordinary law 
of landlord and tenant. So far as negative 
or restrictive planning is concerned, the 
ancient tort of nuisance has served well and 
is still very much alive. It is based upon a 
kk good neighbour ” principle and this 
achieves many of the things sought for by 
planning restrictions. The later evolution 
of the doctrine of the restrictive covenant 
provided powerful planning codes outside 
the statute book. (The preservation of 
Leicester Square as an open space was a 
classic example of the use of restrictive 
covenants). Even the labyrinthine law of 
servitudes has made its contribution in this 
field: in, for example, the preservation of 
commons and of private open spaces and the 
protection of rights of light. For the effects 
of this compare the development of London 
with the development of Manhattan—where 
rights of light are virtually non-existent. 

The same principle could be applied 
positively to achieve desirable community 
effects (for instance the external mainten¬ 
ance of houses) if the law of covenants were 
extended in the manner suggested by the 
Wilberforce committee in 1965. Now that 
the leasehold system is under legislative 
attack—whatever form the current bill or 
its successor finally takes—it becomes more 
urgent to find some alternative way of en¬ 
forcing contractual obligations upon pro¬ 
perty owners over matters which affect their 
neighbours as well as themselves. Local 
authorities could even borrow this private 

! instrument themselves, in lieu of administra¬ 
tive planning restrictions. 

But this point illustrates one of the main 
: anomalies behind the administrative law of 
planning. In many instances it merely 
duplicates remedies and rights (such as 
covenants) already available in private law. 

I Consider these examples of planning 
j decisions: 

j —Planning permission is refused on the 

1 *Town and Country Planning. Cmnd 3333. 
| Is 9d, 


grounds that the proposed building would 
interfere with the light of neighbouring 
flats. 

—Planning permission is granted subject to 
the condition that no nuisance be caused to 
neighbouring occupants. 

—Planning permission is granted subject to 
the condition of no sub-letting. 

In all these cases, perfectly effective private 
remedies are available to persons affected; 
why should the local planning authority 
take it upon itself to supplement them ? 

On the other hand, the planning code 
fails to give protection where no private 
right is infringed. There is elaborate appeal 
machinery in relation to planning refusals 
but there are no real safeguards against 
planning permissions being given wrongly. 
Yet an administrative decision of this kind 
may make a difference of thousands of 
pounds to an individual. 

In Gregory v. London Borough of 
Camden (1966), the local planning authority 
gave a decision in mistaken (but not 
corrupt) disregard of the proper machinery; 
but it was held that the plaintiff, who was a 
neighbouring resident, could not appeal to 
the court—because no private right of his 
was infringed. On the one hand, planning 
legislation duplicates private rights so that 
the developer has a double hazard to over¬ 
come: side by side with this, remedy is 
refused unless a private right is infringed. 
Only if there is an appeal can a person not 
directly involved make his views heard. 

It might be much more sensible to pro¬ 
hibit local planning authorities from impos¬ 
ing conditions on matters which are dealt 
with by the common law *, and conversely 
to give persons affected a right to object in 
cases where there are gaps in the common 
law. This should prevent an irresponsible 
flood of objections whilst providing more 
equity. There is nothing startlingly new 
about co-ordinatnig public and private law 
—the Law of Property Act, 1925, die 
Housing Act, 1957 / ttid indeed the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1962, did 
exactly this to a limited degree, in relation 
to restrictive covenants. The .alternative 
would be a complete assimilation of the law 
of private nuisance into planning'legislation. 

There are'many other assumptions of 
planning control which could do with a 
sharp Benthamite scrutiny. If they survive 
it, well and good—but some people resent 
even the idea of questioning them. The 
green belt policy is an obvious case in point 
Is it worth its enormous cost in land scarcity 
when the only benefit received by the 
ordinary citizen is an occasional glimpse of 
private grounds through a hedge? It might 
almost be worthwhile to try a scheme of 
pre-emption by the local planning.authority 
to restrict development of which they do 
not approve (at market price). 


On top of this is the notorious result that 
any green belt land which is in fact avail¬ 
able for development accrues an enormous 
premium value. The Land Commission 
now exists to make a fresh attempt to cream 
off this “ betterment.* But it would be still 
better if the Land Commission, or die local 
authority, could intervene more construc¬ 
tively by offering alternative development 
sites in the event of planning refusals. 

Turning to urban development, the con¬ 
flict between planning and personal selec¬ 
tion in buildings and m their use has often 
been deplored. The present planning 
administration could leave more room than 
it does to the vagaries of individual wishes, 
rather than relying on preconceived notions 
of M recreational areas, 91 “ neighbourhood 
communities ” and so on. These all seem 
rather remote from the casual whims of 
the ordinary man—and their hidden do- 
good bias has been sensed (and resented) 
by many of the people for whom they are 
provided. Another tricky problem is the 
extent to which planning law f s undoubted 
power to confer monopolies remains accept¬ 
able. In some cases the monopoly effect is 
plain—as for example, where only one 
petrol station is to be permitted on a new 
stretch of motorway. Indeed it can be said 
that every planning refusal forbidding a 
particular use conveys a degree of monopoly 
value to other existing uses of that kind. 

One more example of the questions to 
be considered in reviewing the planning 
code typifies the problems of development 
control. Local planning authorities are 
empowered to grant planning permission 
subject to a time limit. The exercise of 
such a power is justifiable when complete 
development plans for an area are pending, 
but there is nothing in the law which 
restricts the power to such cases. Indeed 
they are fairly widely used when the local 
planning authority merely wishes to defer a 
permanent decision. The economic effect 
of such limited conditions is easy to imagine 
—it b much the same as acquiring a short 
non-renewable lease. It restrains proper 
capital investment in a development .and it 
even impedes the carrying out of ordinary 
maintenance. . 

Many of these points (the list is by no 
means exhaustive) add up to the proposition 
that it is time that a realistic «t-efiective- 
ne$s. test were applied to the planning 
function. Planning in general is a valid 
funorion of the law. But it is legitimate to 
ask whether, in converting planning from 
a private code to mandatory statute law, 
them has been a failure to co-ordinate it 
with existing bodies of law; whether the 
impact has been too ponderous, too indis¬ 
criminate and oyer-restrictive; and whether 
all major assumptions upon which it has 
been based are still valid. 
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Westminster Hank Managers, hkc the one above right, make certain 
they under a and instomers prvbh nr* before they v/«i l giving mh iec, 

How to make a little business 
into a big one 

Every business must either expand or stagnate. Westminster Bank 
(which expands year by year) can help yours grow-profitably and safely. 


You are a businessman with a small business and 
ambitious ideas* You need capital, certainly, but 
perhaps even more you need the kind of advice 
you can trust. 

Obviously, a bank is the best place to find both. But 
which is the best bank for you? 

Westminster Bank has helped many small businesses 
in the last ten years. Helped them expand . And we’ve 
succeeded by treating every case on its merits, knowing 
that every one of our customers has a different problem 
and is looking for a different solution. 

Perhaps you just need information—the commercial 
kind that helps you steal a march on your competitors. 
We can supply that, too, through any one of our market 
intelligence departments. 

We can help you export, too 

Perhaps you want to break into exports. We can help 
there, too, both by putting you in touch with the right 
people abroad, and by guiding you through the laby¬ 
rinth of paperwork involved. 


Westminster Bank makes its services available to busi¬ 
nessmen at every one of its 1,400 branches in England 
and Wales. For an opinion of our worth, ask any one 
of our business customers. They should know. 

Credit Card Services 

The Bank’s Associated Company, Diners Club, facili¬ 
tates payment of transportation and hotel hills at home 
and overseas, through its International Credit Card or¬ 
ganisation. Details of membership may be obtained 
through any branch of the Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 

Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, fc.c.2. 

WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK LIMITED, 

London Office: 41 ThreadncedJc Street, n.c.2, 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED, 

_ Head Office: Waring Street, Belfast 1. _ 

North American Representative , A. E. Cooper, c.b.p., 
_I Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005._ 


ROYWBST BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED, 

P.O. Box 4889, Norfolk House, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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International Report 



Tut't: I;kmU and Arab cops share the .shade Disimst: Arab families still flee 


When monsters turn out 
to be human 

THOM A SPECIAL CORRtSPONDFNT 


The past week or two has been an eye- 
opener for both Israelis and Arabs. For the 
first tune in nearly 20 years Israelis have 
been able to cross over into what was the 
Arab sector of Jerusalem, explore the old 
city, take trips to fabled Bethlehem, Nablus 
and Hebron, and drive down through the 
wilderness of Judea to Jericho, the Dead 
Sea and the west bank of the river Jordan. 
I don't know what they expected to find— 
probably one huge refugee camp—but what 
they saw surprised them. 

How clean Jordanian Jerusalem was; 
how well designed the new public buildings 
and hotels. And when they got down to 
the Jordan Valley, those I was with could 
l not get over how prosperous and well-kept 
* all the farms were. They had not been told 
about any of this. Arabs, they thought, 
were people who sat around in pyjamas 
bewailing their fate and wailing for the day 
when the could drive the Israelis out. 

It has been an eye-opener for the Arabs 
too. The younger ones had never met a 
Jew before. How did they feel about it ? 
“ Well, at least you*re human beings,’* one 
of them told some Israelis. The propaganda 
that they had been fed about the vile 
Israelis and what they would do to them is 
why anything up to 100,000 Arabs fled 
across die Jordan river during and just 
after the fighting. The Jordanians say 
400,000, but that cannot be true. The only 
mass exodus was from the Jericho area: 


65,000 of the 80,000 refugees in the camps 
and the bulk of the town's population. In 
Jerusalem and the other towns the Arab 
population is virtually intact. The border 
village people did flee when the shooting 
started but are now moving back. When I 
drove down the Jerusalem-Jericho highway 
a week after the cease-fire the flow seemed 
to be more uphill than down. Some of those 
on the move turned out to be people who 
had had second thoughts about leaving 
homes and shops to the Israelis and had 
waded back to the West Bank under cover 
of darkness. 

The Arabs who have stayed put, though 
apprehensive about the future, are relieved 
about the past. The nightmare of their lives 
is over—and it was not half as bad as they 
had expected. The Israeli soldiers did not 
commit the atrocities they were famed for 
(in the propaganda). They behaved in fact 
remarkably well. There was a lot of 
looting—mostly in the first few days of 
fighting. I have seen a number of houses 
and shops that were turned upside down 
and all their valuables taken. But on the 
whole they left the people alone, and I have 
even heard—from Arabs—about Israeli 
generosity. 

The worst-hit building in the whole of 
Jerusalem is the Augusta Victoria hospital 
on a hill next to the Mount of Olives. The 
Israelis say they bombed it because it was 
being used by the Jordanian army, but for 


once their intelligence seems to have been 
faulty. As far as I could see rhe building 
was a hospital and nothing else. Luckily 
no one was hurt—patients and staff were 
sheltering in the basement—but one whole 
wing was destroyed, and with it research 
work of a lifetime. One would expect the 
men who had been carrying out this 
research to be bitter about it, but one of 
them said he had forgiven the Israelis every¬ 
thing when, just after the end of hostilities, 
he saw them bringing Jewish blood for the 
hospital’s Arab patients. 

This unexpected generosity has made it 
easier for the Arabs to co-operate with the 
Israelis, as they must if the essential services 
arc to keep running and people are to 
return to something like normal life. One 
thing your correspondent thought he would 
never tee was Arabs and Israelis working 
together and being friendly. Well, it’s 
happening all over the West Bank. 

Why then have Arabs started fleeing 
again ? Suddenly last week the flow of 
people crossing into unoccupied Jordan 
increased to 7,000 a day; it was down to 
2,000-3,000 by the beginning of this week, 
but that is still a lot more than the trickle 
that followed the first flood. The reasons 
these refugees give for leaving are simple 
and practical: “ We are going to join our 
relatives ” ; “ We have no money.” (The 
banks still have not reopened ; many are cut 
off from remittances sent by bread-earners 
in other Arab lands.) If the Israelis have 
turned them out of their homes or made 
life very difficult for them, they are careful 
not to say so. 

Correspondents cannot confirm their 
suspicions: travel to and in the occupied 
territory has in the last few days been made 
difficult. Passes are no longer issued, and 
no one is allowed in without an escort officer. 
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Some places are strictly out of bounds; 
•ne is Qalqilya, *be frontier village where 
the population has been uprooted—either 
by tne fighting or by the postwar use of 
Israeli dynamite. 

But to get an idea of what life is like for 
ihc Arabs you do not have to go further 
than Jerusalem, where travel is unrestricted. 
The Israelis have literally bulldozed their 
way into the old city and bulldozed hun¬ 
dreds of Arab families out of the old Jewish 
quarter. And they have gone through all 
the streets of the Jordanian sector daubing 
the Star of David in red paint on every 
house or shop they find empty. This is not 
calculated to make Arabs feel secure. 

Then there is the uncertainty about the 
future. Nobody knows what is going to 
happen to the West Bank—not even the 
Israelis. But the Israelis are preparing for 
die possibility that King Hussein will not 
take it back (without Jerusalem) even if the 
point is readied when they might be able 
to offer it to him in return for a peace treaty. 
They are translating their talk of an auto¬ 
nomous Arab state federated to Israel into 
reality by setting up a separate West Bank 
administration and laying down plans for 
Its future. 

But if this is going to work the Israelis 
will have to change their attitude to the 
/Lrabs, whom they still regard as distinctly 
Inferior; I even heard one Israeli woman 
say that at least the war had solved the 
servant problem. Naturally Israelis hotly 
deny this, but not convincingly. Treating 
the Arabs as equals is going to be hard for 
the Israelis. It is essential if this area is ever 
going to have the chance to settle down to 
peace and prosperity. 


Arabs and Israel 

Scraps of hope 
amid the rubble 


“ For us Nasser is finished; we never 
liked Hussein; and we don’t know if we 
can trust the Israelis.” This comment by 
a middle-aged Arab intellectual living in 
the old city of Jerusalem is fairly typical 
of the response of many thoughtful Pales¬ 
tinians to Israel’s swooping victory. The 
surprising degree of well-mannered co¬ 
operation between Arabs and Israelis ad¬ 
ministering the West Bank, reported by our 
correspondent above, is one of the few 
scraps of hope (hat one can grasp at in the 
Middle East today. But if the mutual 
surprise of Israelis and Arabs at finding 
each other reasonable beings is to have any 
effect at all on government policy, the 
Palestinians must find that they can, in fact, 
trust the Israelis. So long as the great 
flood of refugees continues to cross the 
river to the tragically over-burdened East 
Bank of Jordan, it is evidence that some 

J^jnrrection : We said last week that the 

MgiJPum number of Arab refugees created 
250,000. This was a misprint; 

A should have read 750,000. 


Arabs do not see any ground for such trust. 
And so even this scrap of hope will dis¬ 
solve unless the Israelis manage to convince 
people that they need not fiee—or take the 
risk of allowing back those who found they 
fled unwisely. 

At government level the stalemate looks 
mightily hard to crack. Both the Israelis 
and the Arabs are insisting that it is their 
problem and that outsiders should stay out¬ 
side. The Israelis continue to stand out for 
face-to-face negotiations on a peace treaty 
(though Mr Eshkol does not exclude great 
power participation) and will not, in any 
other context, consider withdrawing their 
troops. They feel that they have, by tie 
unexpected extent of their victory, won the 
key to peace 5 no doors are opening yet but 
any lesser solution still seems to them Irrele¬ 
vant. King Hussein in New York expressed 
his resentment that the problem should be 
dealt With by outsiders, and at the United 
Nations warned the Israelis that their 
victory could turn out to be no more than 
one successful battle in a long and losing 
war. Cairo radio still insists that the “Arab 
capitals alone hold the final and decisive 
solution to the present crisis.” 

But as everyone strains his imagination 
to discover what really went on between Mr 
Johnson and Mr Kosygin at Glassboro, it 
is perfectly clear that the two super-powers, 
at any rate, arc by no means outside the 
crisis. The Egyptians full-bloodedly blame 
the Americans for duplicity and worse: the 
publication in Cairo of an exchange of letters 
between President Johnson and President 
Nasser in late May and early June is de¬ 
signed to show that the Americans held 
back the Egyptians (but evidently not the 
Israelis) from striking first. The Israelis, 
more discreetly but scarcely less bitterly, 
wonder what the Russians arc up to. They 
listen to Mr Kosygin at the United Nations 
calling them Hitler’s disciples and they 
watch the new supplies of aircraft turning 
up in Cairo. The fact that these new planes 
appear to be old-fashioned Mig 17s is no 
comfort: soon, they gloomily prophesy, 
supersonic fighters will be arriving. Prob¬ 
ably the Israelis over-estimate Russia’s in¬ 
fluence on Cairo as much as the Egyptians 
over-estimate America’s influence on Israel. 

But if, contrary to Israel’s worse fears, 
the Russians are privately trying to get the 
Egyptians to face up to the facts of their 
defeat, they will not be working on ground 
that is wholly intransigent. Nobody in their 
senses can expect the Egyptians quickly to 
fight their way through the shock and bitter¬ 
ness of defeat. But some spokesmen have 
shown admirable ability to move forward 
from the predictable hunt for scapegoats: 
notably Mr Bahauddin, the editor of the 
magazine Al Mussawar, who has been 
urging, though not in precise terms, a re¬ 
thinking of attitudes to Israel And how 
much weight should one attach to the state¬ 
ment that Dr Fawzi (the former foreign 
minister now promoted to special adviser 
to the president 1 ) made to Mr Anthony 
Nutting and which was published by the 
Sunday Times on June 25th? Dr Fawzi 
is reported as saying that if Israel will make 
an amende honorable to the Palestine 
refugees, every other issue will be nego¬ 


tiable. If this is really so, it is a long step 
forward. 

Cairo is speaking with several voices ; it 
is also speaking for itself alone. The brief 
unity of the Arab world already seems 
on the point of disintegrating, and it now 
appears unlikely that any kind of Arab 
summit meeting can be held. If there are 
to be Arab-Israeli negotiations, they will 
have to be piecemeal and almost certainly 
through third parties. But who, one 
wonders, can or will be the first to accept 
a compromise of this sort ? 


Libya• 


Burn, baby, burn 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Libya reacted violently to the war in the 
Middle East even before the result of the 
battles became apparent. This oil-rich, 
cosmopolitan and apparently carefree little 
kingdom contained more internal conflicts 
than its casual visitors, and many of its 
wishful-thinking residents, credited it with. 
For it had been assumed in the West, when 
the reckoning of oil supplies was hurriedly 
undertaken late in May, that Libya would 
remain “ safe.” Now this image has been 
shattered, and for all to see. Although the 
same kind of situation arose in 1956. and 
was subsequently rectified, all indications 
are that this time the damage done to 
Libya’s relations with Its western partners in 
oil and commerce will be more far-reaching 
and enduring. 

The disturbances began early m the 
morning of June 5th when the radio carried 
the news that the Israelis had begun 
bombing Cairo and that war had started in 
Sinai. The first targets of the riots that 
sprang up spontaneously in Benghazi and 
Tripoli were the shops and warehouses of 
the Libyan Jewish community (several 
thousand strong, including some extremely 
rich importers and agents who had long 
been charged with monopolising Libya's 
import trade). The American and British 
embassy offices were attacked in both cities, 
and in Benghazi a Naafi canteen was burned 
down and the American embassy was ran¬ 
sacked and burned. Many cars were also 
destroyed. But despite wild rumours of 
various atrocities committed, a reliable 
medical source in Tripoli has assured your 
correspondent that the death toll was no 
more than rwo, who died of stab wounds. 

The police appeared late on the scene, 
and the burning continued until evening, 
when a curfew was imposed. A state of 
emergency was declared; the riot act' was 
put into effect, and the army appeared in 
the streets, with its tanks, tommy guns 
and all. It was largely the curfew and the 
tear-gas that stopped the rioting. Later, as 
the news of Arab defeat became obvious, 
people became too depressed to demonstrate 
and the authorities,began to worry less. But 
they had no reason to stop worrying 
altogether. 
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Benson 


Financial planning is the key to successful deretopmeftt 
—and planning, m turn, depends on the mastery of the 
whole range ot techniques lot employing finance ig 
industry. , 

Klemwort Benson are expert in getting 4 &* maiiqnk} 
u&e fiom existing resomoea* matching short-term ao 4 
long-tcim needs wuji the moat appropriate forms of 
ci edit and capital, and shaping capital structure to auk 
development plans. 

in financial planning, as in «B matters of company 
finance and investment, you are wiftf advised to oomfife 
Kictawoft Benson. ^ ^ ^ 
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. After the Jewish community, people 
fumed their anger against the government 
god the army (whiclrhad never gone to the 
Sinai front). Committees for political action 
apt together and issued circulars denounc¬ 
ing me government; members of these 
committees included professional people, 
officials and merchants. The Libyans were 
fjarticularly grieved by the Arab defeat, first, 
reause their government did not do any¬ 
thing to help the fighting Arab countries 
and, second, because they considered the 
government sympathetic towards America 


The American Wheelus base became the 
magnet of all emotions. Several thousand 
tribesmen marched from Zawia, west of 
Tripoli, carrying sticks and hoping - to 
Invade the base, but were stopped by ,the 
limy* Five ministers threatened to refign 
Vhctte for justice, information* ^ palace 
affairs* foreign affairs and petroleum—-all 
Trlpolitanians). The government had to 
appear drastic in its support for the Arab 
cause or cease to rule at all. The army is 
mly 7,000 strong, and could not be relied 
co; rumours of mutiny were legion. The 
colioe force, with 12,000 men, is little 
heftier placed. And people's loyalty, at least 
while the immediate crisis lasts, appears to 
be unmistakably to Cairo. 


Germany 

Neutral behind 
Israel 

PROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Germans are reacting in their own distinc¬ 
tive way to the conflict in the Middle East. 
Several, German military commentators, 
amazed "by Israel’s lightning victory, 
jumped to the conclusion that west Ger¬ 
many is peculiarly exposed to the risk of, 
suffering a defeat similar to Egypt’s if its; 
nuclear protectors hold their hand {\ 
and consequently that it. should provide ar 
far as possible for the eventuality of having 
to figh* alone.' Moat of them seem now to A 
be haring second thoughts^ As yet, th$re^ 
has been no comprehensive statement of 
opinion. Yqt there is a good deal of inter¬ 
mittent ^evidence that the majority of west 
Germahs consider that the chief lessons 
to be drawn from the latest developments 
arc four: 

1. That Europe, including Britain, 
should proceed apace with the business of 
integration, Herr Kiesingcr said that he 
felt ashamed at the summit meeting of the 


common market countries In Rome 11 when 
the conflict was breaking out and we 
couldn't agree to talk about it.” 

2. That there should be no weakening 
of the United States military presence in 
Europe. Both the United States and Bri¬ 
tain arc intending to withdraw forces from 
Germany at the end of the year ; the Ameri¬ 
cans plan to take out two brigades and half 
their fighter-bomber squadrons and the 
British one brigade and one RAF squadron. 

3. That the strength of the Bundeswehr 
should not be reduced in any way. A mili¬ 
tary commentator in this week’s Bayern - 
Kurier. the weekly owned by Franz-Josef 
Strauss, , asserted that the Americans can¬ 
not ask the Bundeswehr to trust blindly in 
the. Pentagon’s planning. 

4# That Russian protestations of readi¬ 
ness, to take part in arrangements for relaxing 
international tension should be very criti¬ 
cally examined. One critic observed that 
the new modus vivendi between 
Washington and Moscow cannot prevent 
limited war—and this could be mortally 
dangeious to west Germany. 

Apart from its subjective musings, the 
Bonn government’s attitude in the conflict 
has been nicely described as one of “ strict 
neutrality and moral commitment to Israel.” 
In the sick joke of the month., Germany sent 


How it looked from Haifa 

We have received several letters protesting at our criticism of Israeli behaviour 
bi the immediate aftermath of war . We are publishing this letter from Haifa 
almost in full because it usefully expresses what mariy Israelis must have felt . 


Sir,—The remark that “ sightseeing tours 
©f tire West Bank, w6ddiiogi at the 
Wailing Wall (and bulldozing houses to 
make a plaza in from 0$, ii) . . i all this 
and more was going on before there was 
serious thought of saving the, Egyptian 
troops straggling^through the .Sinai desert 
...” deserves ^reasoned reply. May I 
explain some aipaets ;■ of the , situation 
which your writers,' understandably, do 
not appreciate? I am an English immi¬ 
grant to Israel and have been ail Israeli 
citizen for over eight yeqrs. 

„pn,Junc 3, 1967, I put my chances of 
aurvival, optimistically, at 50-50. I had 
already s&id'goodbye to my parents in 
England, written my last letters, and was 
Wbhdering Whether I could get a vet to 
pfct my pet to sleep. (I didn’t.) The 
chances were that I would be bombed, 
•helled; burned, gassed or shot to death. 
I work in the port area; the school where 
t teach had no adequate airraid shelters, 
and the post office where I did voluntary 
work is a fire-trap at the best of times. 
No town could be more of a "sitting- 
duck M target than Haifa. For three nights 
of the war L slept fully clothed—when J 
And*a million other citizens did the 


llion other citizens did the 


confess, In all honesty, that when the 
fhftdk of victory came, the last thought in 
Wty head was for the Egyptian soldiers in 
Sitaai. I was worried, very much so, about 


the pivitian population in Jordan. My 
proudest ftiorpenit was y hen 1 heard that 
sutgcoSns at the •‘Rambap hospital, where 
our childicn worked as volunteers,. had 
spent live hours on the operating tabte to 
save the life of one Jordanian soldier. I 
was glad m hear that .the Mayor of Haifa 
had visited-wounded Jordanians and dis¬ 
tributed gift parcels—at his own expense. 

But 45 families of my acquaintance had 
soldiers still at the from and did not know 
if they were safe or not. No casualty lists 
were published. We s$w convoys pf our 
own boys, dog-tired, b$ng shuttled frpm 
one front to the oihfir. vThpse'who cattle 
home on a few hours* ftprlough were 
scarcely able to starid on their feet—they 
fell asleep as they walked. My conscience 
cannot reproach me for not worrying 
about the Egyptian army iq SinaL jfca'h 
you reproach us? \ ' 

There were not. and ate not ,yet,‘-any 
sightseeing tours of the West Bank. One 
wedding was celebrated at the Western 
Wall and no more, to my knowledge. The 
bridegroom was a paratrooper who had 
helped to take the Old City, and the Jewish 
rule is that no wedding may be delayed 
for military reasons. 

If the army had not bulldozed houses 
to make a plaza in front of the Western 
Wall, thousands of Israeli citizens would 
have bfcen crushed and trampled to death 
in their efforts to get there. I was one 


of the 200,000 who visited the Wall on 
the first day it was open to the public. 
Believe me, this was no sightseeing tour, 
but a pilgrimage. I cannot expect a non- 
Jew to understand our feelings because 
we ourselves are still reeling from the 
shock of a prophecy fulfilled. The vast 
majorirv of Jews here would describe 
themselves ns “ non-teligiPir,” but the 
Wall is a symbol that unites us and diaws 
Us like a magnet. Many who prayed by 
the Western Wall said their first pi a> era 
that day. r * 

For three days of the war, Cairo radio 
excelled itself in non-stop Hebrew broad¬ 
casts, spewing out hysterical venom, 
hatred and lies. “We are coming, Jews, 
tot-exterminate you ... to throw you 
inipVthc sea ... 10 cleanse Palestine 
. . . you Will die to the last woman and 
child. ...” It was a terrifying revela¬ 
tion of Arab -mentality, that they should 
think such threats would be worth while. 
You say f wc regard Arifts as “something 
leas than human.” Human they arc un- 
, dpubtediy, but the Syrians who crucified 
twta Israeli; pitots alivi belong to the 
Middle Ages. The pro-ftasscr mobs that 
ran through the streets wailing and scoop¬ 
ing dust oq- their heads are hardly repre-r 
sentafivet of jthc twentieth century. 
Arab bettavidur-even now is frightening 
because !t k proves what the Roman 
Catholic gliurch tfrms "invincible ignor¬ 
ance.” Somehow we must survive. I 
cannot pity the Egyptians roaming the 
Sinai desert. We are not super-human; 
we are not super-men. Wc do not enjoy 
the horror of war. If we can hold out 
for even five years longer before another 
war, our scientists, the best in the world; 
may yet devise ways to protect us and 
the whole of the Middle East from a rctur-i 
rence of such horrors.—Yours, etc., 

Gigria Benjamin , 
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30,000 gas masks to the Jews—but it also 
agreed to sell the same number to Jordan. 

Germany’s moral commitment, in the 
form of substantial restitution to Israel and 
to Jewish organisations and individuals, has 
long been resented by the Arab world. By 
1965, when the original restitution agree¬ 
ment was fulfilled, west Germany bad 
supported Israel with goods of one kind and 
another worth £31 million* Under an agree¬ 
ment signed last year west Germany is now 
helping Israel to build houses and extehd 
its telephone network by supplying tech¬ 
nical services worth £14.5 million. When 
it came to light, in the spring of 1965, that 
Germany's aid had included arms, ten Arab 
states threatened to recognise east Germany 
as a separate sovereign state. They did not 
actually do so. But they withdrew their 
ambassadors from Bonn the moment Bonn, 
having called off deliveries of weapons, 
unabashedly entered into full diplomatic 
relations with Israel. 

It is assumed in Bonn that, in the tortuous 
process of trying to reverse its setback, the 
Russian government will now push the Arab 
states into recognising the east German 
regime. Already Purvda has remarked 
ominously that Bonn’s hostility towards the 
Arabs will affect their attitude towards the 
two German states. Herr Ulbricht is 
enthusiastically waving them on. East 
Beilin’s extravagantly pro-Arab propaganda 
substantiates the Suddeut^lic Zeitungfs 
dismay at the ineradicable practice of the 
big lie The iegime that points unremit¬ 
tingly to the influence of anti-sommc Nazis 
in west Germany has been denouncing 
Israel with exceptional brutality Herr 
Ulbtichi’s two chief propagandists, Ilcrr 
Albert Norden and Herr Gerhard liisler, 
are themselves Jews. Herr Norden’s father 
was a rabbi. 

Politically, Arab recognition of east Ger¬ 
many would be a stiff ball for Bonn to have 
to pay for its moral commitment to Israel. 
The commercial cost is not yet clear. Up 
to 80 per cent of (he country's oil in 1967 
was due to come from the Middle East and 
north Africa, 37 per cent ftom Libya 
alone, where for the time being shipments 
are stopped. The price of petrol has been 
raised by a penny a gallon, but the authori¬ 
ties deny the expert forecast that west 
Germany will be compelled to introduce 
rationing should the Arab ban on oil exports 
continue Disliking the idea of an oil “ cold 
war,” Bonn is opposed to the idea of 
declaring a state of emergency and calling 
for concerted action by the West. 

Bonn has its own good reasons for pro¬ 
ceeding warily, and not always in company. 
Ruptured diplomatic relations notwith¬ 
standing, west German trade with the Arab 
states has risen steadily. Expoits last year 
were £171 million, 2.2 per cent of total 
west German exports, and imports, chiefly 
oil, £338 million. Development aid has 
been suspended, not cancelled. Egypt alone 
has received £117 million so far, and is due 
to pay back £22 million this year. German 
credits totalling ^59 million have been 
promised to the Arab states between them. 
There are opportunities here for political 
bargaining. 


Russia and Cuba 

Who ticked off 
whom ? 





guerrilla tactics. This view was officially 
reaffirmed in April when the Cuban patty 
paper Gmxnu published what purported to 
be a message to the peoples of the world 
from Dr Ernesto “Che” Guevsrs, Dr 
Castro’s former colleague who disappeared 
more than two years agowhether genuine 
or not, the message Was a stirring call to 
armed revolutionary struggle. 

Nobody knows exactly bow much prac¬ 
tical support the Cubans art giving to tfta 
guerrilla, operating in Bolivia, Colombia. 
Venezuela and,<!slwhert in America. 
But their moral support includes barely 
veiled criticism wf pro-Moscow* w*n- 
mdnwt parties, film those of Venftbila, 




Was Mr Kosygin a welcome visitor when he 
turned up in Havana on Monday evening ? 
He should have been, f6f he is the first 
Russian prime minister to honour the 
Cuban communist regime with a visit. 
Moreover, the Cubans are heavily dependent 
on Russian economic aid. In contrast, how¬ 
ever, to the fanfares and publicity With which 
the Americans surrounded Mr Kosygin’s 
meeting last week with President Johnson, 
the Cubans have kept very quiet about the 
Russian leader’s talks with their president. 
But in the present rather tense state df 
Cuban-Russian relations they could hardly 
have been expected to give Mr Kosygin a 
very exuberant welcome. He may have felt 
that this made his journey all the more 
necessary. 

The Russians have already had plenty of 
time to digest the fact that however much 
they pay the Cuban piper, they have very 
little chance of influencing the tune. For 
some years President Castro has remained 
stubbornly neutral in the Sino-Soviet dis¬ 
pute ; he has condemned both Moscow and 
Peking for their quarrels and for their 
failure to give more effective help to the 
North Vietnamese. In recent months he has 
also become more openly critical of Russian 
policies in Latin America. He has criticised 
the Russian habit of trying to develop trade 
and other relations with the Venezuelan, 
Colombian and other anti-Communist 
governments. 

President Castro also differs increasingly 
openly with Moscow over revolutippary 
tactics. The Russians prefer peaceful 
“united front” tactics without entirely 
ruling out the use of force under certain 
circumstances Presumably they to hot 
anxious to risk getting their own ftnggrs 
burned in distant comer? of tne globe, The 
Cubpn view, on the other htoUs that Latin 
American cop(femisti' cab ogtect to sehfc 
power only by means of armed struggle and 


between the Cuban and V&toelabiirtfal.) 
T6 t Dr Cason **U to*>- 

wMuimtm* who jjfcibtar 

crlridaitoMs® much empty tomi of 

straw—aghkist toe Russian handling if toe 
Mi'dffie Rut crisis. A government decor¬ 
ation of June 7th denounced the Security 
Council’s “ servU, and shameful dedshm" 
to accept a ceasefire resolution winch did 
not also confaaii toe aggrtstw.; tola was 
in im plicit if the Russians 

who voted fat toil aWudSts 4a another 
veiled but obvious reference to the Russians, 
a loading Article in frranma strongly criti¬ 
cised those-who mnder eoncessiaao) to the 
imperialists during tile Middle East calls. 
Mr Kosygin may well have felt, especially 
after his hobnobbing with President John¬ 
son, that an attempt to justify Russia's 
Middle Eastern policy, not only to Dr 
Castro but through him to toe other 
perhaps genuinely Confused countries of toe 
“ third world,” was in itself sufficient reason 
for his visit to Havana. 

It is not very likely that Mr Kosygin will 
have managed to persuade the Cuban* to 
look with less disfavour on Russia’s recent 
role in the Middle East crisis. It is even Ills 
likely that he has brought them round to 
his point of view on the other wider issues 
dividing Moscow and Havana. In a major 
speech at Havana university on March rath, 
Dr Castro reasserted Cuba’s determination 
to maintain its independence in the com¬ 
munist movement—never to be " anyone’s 
satellite or yes-maa." This applies Just is 
much to toe Chinese* with whom fetation* 
seem to be as bad as ever, Is to the Russians. 

The Russians could, of course, threaten 
to cut off, or drastically cut down, their 
economic aid to Cuba, including their com¬ 
mitment to buy Cuban sugar. But they may 
consider this too strong a Weapon to list; 
they can hardly Want to be responsible for 
the collapse, or near-collapse, of toe one ahd 
only communist regime in toe Western heml- 
qphert. At the same time they must be 
gravely perturbed by Dr CaStro’s poten¬ 
tialities both as a trouble-maker Inside Latin 
America whose activities might ^Seriously 
complicate Moscow’s relations with coun¬ 
tries m that area, and as a divisive force in 
the communist movement. Dr Castro is 
' said to be planning to launch a Sharp attack 
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on the pro*Moscow communist parties of 
Latin America wtan he addresses the Latin 
American People* Solidarity Conference 
which is dUe to Open in Havtea at the end 
of next month. If this is true, and if Mr 
Kosygin manages to persuade Dt Castro to 
modify his speech, he will certainly feci that 
his journey has not been wasted. 

$outh Africa ;• ; , 

AH above board 



the company’s legal'adviser; They are to 
be charged with publishing information 
about prisons, knowing: it. ;tQ be false or 
without taking reasonable steps to verify-it. 

Thus the Rand Daily Mail has been hit 
in two ways: financially and by the sum¬ 
monses, whose effect on its mainly white 
South African readers and advertisers can¬ 
not be predicted. The 4 prigiiUft n issue- 
conditions in South Afyidad 

buried under argUgM^' S_ 

paper's veracity Ovfych hav*^ 
outside, world, be#! seutf&'lq 

African government* aetibetf* to __ 

Rand Daily .Mail, the BdWs hop^- Will die 
of its wounds—and eah anyone that 
the Jjjppikg Vas not done wirh pn^Jftygn- 
tion to l^gai procedure ? ^ , 

■ -pv ■■ y f ■ 
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Britaiuand Europe 



is now 
news- 
■'to the 
South 
The 
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fiching forward 

FftQM OHfR MUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 



Lauretta ‘ Candor ; fighting editor 

Modern Boers are not the .crude old 
Krugers they used to' tie. For* years the 
South African government has been longing 
to have an pld-fashioned police-state bash 
at the R 4 nd Daily Mail, the largest English- 
language morning daily in. the republic 
•nd, under its editor, Laurence Gandar, the 
country's most persistent and effective critic 
Of apartheid* But the straightforward ways 
•-like banning ihe paper, or arresting its 
editor—-are bad public relations, and if 
there Is one sin South Africa's government 
.has become increasingly loth to commit it 
le the sin of bad public relations.^ 

Bu| when a series of articles oh prison 
conditions appeared in the paper the 
government saw its chance. The articles, 
to Benjamin Pogrund, were widely quoted 
Si Britain) the government decided to 
prove them wrong* Patiently, oyer the past 
two years* It. has built up its case. Mr 
Bogrund's main informants—two prison 
wardcra—pleaded guilty to making false 
statements under oath about what went on 
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wem mostly state employees. The court pro¬ 
cedures during thi> period Were strung put 
as long as possible ; many South Africans 
believe that the object was to attempt to 
bankrupt the Rand Doily Moil by accumu¬ 
lating mountainous costs. # 

The paper, however, survived. So last 
nd the South African government 
/summonses on five senior members 
[staff of the company that dwris it—* 
Mr Gandar, Air Pogrund add 


making ground 
beginning of this week, the Five overcame 
french reluctance to see any. of the formal 
procedures laid down in the Rome treaty 
put into motion for dealing with the British 
application, and secured agreement that the 
commission should immediately start work 
on a report on all the implications of British 
entry. No date was fixed for completing 
the report, but M. Jean Rcy, the Belgian 
member of the commission who is. to head 
the new single executive of the European 
community from the beginning of July, 
committed himself to having it ready by 
the end of September. 

A commission report on British member¬ 
ship will not, of course,, ensure British entry, 
nor will it necessarily hasten the day when 
negotiations actually open. The French*re 
determined to throw every obstacle in 
Britain’s path; they will have no difficulty 
in dragging things out for a very long time 
indeed ; and they may even be ready in the 
last resort to impose a flat veto. But a 
commission “ opinion ” is a necessary step 
in the process of British entry: according 
to the Rosie treaty, the council of ministers 
must agree unanimously on theadmission 
of a new member, but it cannot takcany 
decision until it has heard the commission's 
point of view. 

In other ways, too, this week's discussion 
between the six foreign ministers went 
rathet differently from what tfie French had 
planned or hoped. Following the Hite laid 
down by General de Gaulle at the Rome 
summit at the end of May, M. Gouve de 
Murville argued assiduously that ' the 
community might well undergo a most 
Unwelcome transformation if, at this 
partipbla^ stage in/its development, it were 
enlarged to include a number etf new 
ptembers. The Six must therefore have 
profound apd prolonged discussions on the 
Mure development of the community 
and the likely consequences of adffii|ttog 
outsiders, m 

membership negotiations. ^ ' 1 • 


For the same reason he opposed holding 
any formal hearing of the' British point* of 
view .by the council of ministers. And, 
indeed, at this first debate he succeeded in 
holding Off the demands of his colleagues, 
who argued that there was no way of know¬ 
ing whether Britain’s membership would 
destroy the community unlegs they found 
out What the British wanted. But M. Couve-s 
reasoning was curioufi; be maintained that 
shearing:was unnecessary, since everyone 
: already 1 knew what, ,tbe. British would: say. 
This suggested that he. was , only tdo 
uncomfortably aware Ws arguments Would 
not stand up to, examination once Lord 
Chalfont had got his foot inside the council 
room. 

He also found that k .was difficult to 
conduct a purely abstract discussion, on the 
nature and future development of the com¬ 
munity when his five- cofeeagucs wanted to 
talk about concrete issues* Even at this 
opening debate he wasobligcdLto bring out 
some of the standard French, objections 
to Britain—sterling and agriculture—well 
ahead of his planned schedule, and M, Rey 
promptly undertook to cover these and other 
issues in his report. The Five fell in with 
the French request for a. theoretical discus¬ 
sion partly, no doubt, because there are real 
anxieties throughout the community that 
Britain's problems could undermine the 
process of integration, but also* because, as 
the Belgians put it, jt will fee difficult for 
, the French to maintain, an untenable intel¬ 
lectual position in isolation for very long. 
Discussion will not make General de Gaulle 
want Britain in the common marker, but ir 
may force his foreign minister to. fall back 
on concrete issues. 

If this week’s council meeting was rarher 
ipor$ of a success from Britain's point of 
view than anyone had a right to ex peer, 
it was largely because the Belgian govern¬ 
ment took a surprisingly firm line. The 
departure from public life of M. Paul-Henri 
Spadk has been much lamented in European 
circles. But in recent years bis fundamental 
hostility to gaullist policy was seldom 
carried through to action in the council of 
ministers ; by temperament he was more 
inclined to launch into emotional rhetoric 
about the Battle of Britain or the gallant 
soldier-farmers of New Zealand. M. Pierre 
Harmel, his successor at the Belgian foreign 
ministry, has cut much less ice on the Inter¬ 
national scene, and has consequently tended 
to be underestimated. But his perform¬ 
ance this week in the council of ministers 
was a model of hard, aggressive logic, and ) 
he may well prove one of Britain's 
Staunchest allies ifc &e Six. j 

Wfcat the commission will actually say in 
Its report is at this stage very much a matter 
for speculation, arid the Rome treaty gives 
no dues. Before the last negotiations about 
Britain's entry, the commission came to the 
conclusion that it could not give its formal ! 
opinion until it knew What the terms of 
membership would be, and therefore not ! 
until the negotiations veem completed. But * 
there are two important differences between \ 
then arid now* The fiwt,U that ih 196* J 
Macmillan government applied only for j 
negotiations to see if membership was pos- J 
sible, whereas this time Britain has formally | 
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What areTimesavers? 

Ti mesa vers arc do-it-yourself BEA tickets. 
You don’t waste time at the air terminal. You 
don’t waste time at the airport. You fill in 
your own ticket in your own office. Thai’s 
why they're called Timesavers. 

How do Timesavers work? 

Timesavers come to you in cheque-book 
style -10 tickets to a book. Your travel agent 
or BEA Office makes your reservation in the 
usual way. When the flight is confirmed the 
Timesaver is completed (see the specimen 


fete* - a 






above). The booking is effected with your, or 
your Authorized Representative’s signature, 
and your company’s name. 

On which routes are 
Timesavers valid? 

Timesavers may be used for a BEA flight 
between any two points within the UK, and 
to and from the Channel Islands. For an 
international journey, or for a journey in¬ 
volving both domestic and international 
travel, a normal BEA ticket is required. 

Only 1 Timesaver ticket is needed for 2 or 
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more passengers travelling together. For a 
return journey a separate Timesaver ticket 
must be used. 

Who may use Timesavers? 

Timesavers arc available to all BEA Credit 
Account Holders. To obtain Timesaver 
tickets, contact your travel agent or BEA 
Travel Documents Officer, Douglas House, 
Long Drive, South Ruislip, Middlesex. Either 
will be pleased to give you all the details about 
this - latest development in smoother and 
faster BEA bookings. 


BEA 


No.lin Europe 
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applied for membership. The second is 
1 hat in 1961 Professor Hallstein was presi¬ 
dent of the common market commission; 
he is to be succeeded next week by M. Rey. 
Professor Hallstein has never been enthu¬ 
siastic for British entry, and in hk obses¬ 
sion for the idea that the community must 
somehow pass €i the point of no return ” 
he has alwayB attached more importance 
to the common market’s internal develop¬ 
ment than to its enlargement—with all the 
ujxets and disturbances that that may 
bring. 

M. Rey Is altogether more favourably 
disposed to British entry. He reflects the 
much greater awareness in Europe today 
that Britain, with all its problems, may have 
something valuable to offer. Moreover, 
knowing that his term of office will be 
limited to two years—as against the 10-year 
period enjoyed by Professor Hallstein—he 
has little temptation to play a slow, cautious 
game. He showed this new spirit by imme¬ 
diately accepting the opportunity to pro¬ 
duce a report with a self-imposed deadline. 

Just how far he will be able to go in 
openly supporting British entry is another 
question. With Dr Mansholt of Holland 
as hit senior vice-president, he should be in 
a strong position to dominate his colleagues. 
But the new merged commission will have 
Its membership raised from 9 to 14, and 


reaching a collective decision may nor 
always be easy in such a large group. In 
the lower reaches of the administration, 
comfortable Eurocrats will inevitably 
attempt to lay the maximum emphasis on 
the problems raised by British membership. 
But if M. Rey takes a personal interest in 
the drafting of the report, his main diffi¬ 
culties are likely to be with the other com¬ 
mission members, many of whom will want 
to keep their heads down. M. Raymond 
Barre, one of the new French members, is 
reportedly a strong gaullist, while M. Jean 
Deniau is both a brilliant and loyal French 
civil servant and an experienced Eurocrat, 
having led the commission team during the 
last British negotiations. It seems inevit¬ 
able that one of these two Frenchmen will 
be put in charge of external relations or 
economics in the commission—both key 
jobs which will carry a lot of weight in any 
British negotiations. 

It is probably too much to hope that the 
commission report will adopt a frankly 
political stand by openly advocating British 
entry. But it does not seem unreasonable 
to expect that it will at least suggest some 
solutions to the concrete problems raised. 
It is inconceivable that the commission, as 
the guardian of the Rome treaty, will argue 
that the community should not be opened 
to new members. 


Rhodesia 


Small hope this time 


PROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

Almost all the omens are sadly against Lord 
Alport’s “ soundings ” mission to Rhodesia 
being a success. Lord Alport is charged 
with taking the rebel temperature to dis¬ 
cover, first, whether the regime actually 
wants a settlement and, second, if it does, 
whether it is prepared to make any signifi¬ 
cant gesture to bnng Mr Wilson back to the 
conference table. 

The danger of failure was apparent from 
the moment that Mr Wilson chose his envoy. 
Lord Alport’s first disadvantage is that he 
ll what white Rhodesians most distrust—a 
left-wing Conservative. At least they think 
they know where they are with the Labour 
party. His second disadvantage is that he 
was Mr Macmillan’s leg man during the 
bseak-up of the Central African Federation, 
10 he is not exactly a popular figure with the 
dd federal establishment now making rude 
noises in opposition. Finally, he has fre¬ 
quently been heard on the BBC knocking 
hell out of die Smith regime and the new 
establishment. 

With the odds heavily stacked against 
him, Lord Alport spent his first few days 
in Salisbury doing an almost impossible 
Job of personal public relations. He is 
gamely spreading geniality and goodwill on 
oil tides. And he has somehow managed 
to make some new friends out of old 
enemies. Flowers arrive in his hotel suite 
together with invitations to sundowners, 
lunch and dinner parties. He has charm, 
he means business and he has die advantage 



Lord Alport in meditation 


of not coming as a negotiator. Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs's still very considerable 
influence has opened some doors which 
would otherwise have been closed. He has 
seen Sir Roy Welensky and he is seeing 
Mr Winston Field this weekend. 

But all this does not account for much: 
Lord Alport’s target is Mr Smith’s modest 
office under the jacaranda trees. After days 
of studied coldness, Mr Smith graciously 
permitted him to make his delayed courtesy 
call on Tuesday. He stated his business, 
delivered his message from Mr Wilson and 
was rather gloomily out in an unseasonal 
Salisbury rainstorm after 37 minutes. But 
Mr Smith’s men have put it out that there 
were probably to be further talks, possibly 
after Lord Alport has been round the 
country. 

The theory Mr Wilson is still working on 
is that Mr Smith would dearly like a settle¬ 
ment, but is being obstructed by a tough, 


right-wing apartheid-minded coterie of 
ministers and party chiefs who have set their 
faces against a settlement of any kind that 
would compromise independence. And 
there is, indeed, some evidence of the truth 
of this. Perhaps Lord Alport’s most diffi¬ 
cult and delicate task is to lure Mr Smith 
to submit to the splitting of his party on 
this issue. There is no doubt that this is 
what will have to happen if the British are 
to get anywhere this side of a year or two. 

Whether the time is ripe for Mr Smith 
to act in this drastic and uncharacteristic 
fashion is not at all certain. But as sanc¬ 
tions take their effect and the deadlock drags 
on, white Rhodesians are clearly dividing 
into two factions which cut sharply across 
party loyalties: those for and against a 
settlement. Certainly Mr Smith will not 
act until he is sure that the pro-settlement 
faction predominates. He has not yet com¬ 
mitted himself to either side, which is 
beginning to infuriate many of his old 
admirers and supporters on the extreme 
right—and to give hope to the moderates. 

But for any significant movement to be 
possible, sanctions will have to cut much 
deeper. The tobacco cutback is serious, 
but not serious enough. Already it is being 
hailed in some quarters here as a clever 
strategic withdrawal, a kind of sanctions 
Dunkirk, which will actually improve the 
economic situation. Maybe those tobacco 
farmers who are badly hit will not see it 
that way when the reckoning comes. 

Bolshevik jubilee 

Slapping on 
the rouge 

A birthday is not usually the occasion 
for painting a frank portrait, warts 
and all. At any rate the Russian com¬ 
munist party’s central committee must 
have felt like that on June 21st when 
it approved the theses for the 50th 
anniversary of the October Revolution. 
The story of the last five decades, taking 
up five pages of last Sunday's Pravda , is 
written in a pretty euphoric vein. On 
balance, the patty has been right all along 
the line. It was right in its struggle against 
the various oppositions, right agam in 
carrying out collectivisation. The Moscow 
trials are forgotten, the stalinist terror is 
euphemistically dismissed as the erroneous 
“personality cult.” But the errors have 
now been corrected and the Soviet Union 
is entering its second half-century in fine 
form to achieve its aim of building a com¬ 
munist society. 

The portrait is not entirely without its 
blemishes. It is admitted, for instance, that 
Russia was not really prepared for the last 
war, because the risks of a Nazi attack had 
been wrongly assessed. This is an indirect 
attack on Stalin who is acknowledged to 
have been the war leader at the head of the 
state defence committee. But although the 
20th party congress’s condemnation of his 
“ cult ” is endorsed in this document, Stalin 
emerges, on the whole, better than he has 
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done on some recent occasions. Nikita 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, has simply 
vanished into oblivion. The theses have not 
found a way of solving the old dilemma; 
how is it possible for the party to be always 
right, if its leaders are often in the wrong ? 

As a guide to current international crises 
the theses are of relatively little help. The 
doctrine of peaceful coexistence is duly 
approved. Mao Tse-tung and his group are 
duly accused of “ petty bourgeois adven¬ 
turism and great power chauvinism con¬ 
cealed by leftish phraseology*—it reminds 
one of previous attacks on Trotsky and his 
followers. On the other hand, the Soviet 
communist party promises its wholehearted 
support for movements of “ national libera¬ 
tion ” in their struggle against imperialism 
and.“in the first place US imperialism. 19 
The theses mention both American“ aggres¬ 
sion ” in Vietnam and “ the Israeli aggres¬ 
sion, backed by imperialism, against peace- 
loving Arab states.” 

In their recent cultural debates the 
Russians admitted that the days of “cos¬ 
metics ” in literature are doomed. The 
anniversary theses show that history still 
has to be coated with a great deal of make¬ 
up. At least on a birthday. 


Pan-America 


Flesh on the bones 


rflG'V! GO? CORRESPONDENT 

The annual meetings of the ministerial 
council of the Intcr-American Economic 
and S^vi A Council often turn out to be 
more ceremonial than functional. But the 
sequin nhich ended last weekend at Vina 
-Id AW- Chile’s Eastbourne on the Pacific, 
had a more workaday atmosphere than 
uvaal. i or this year the ministers of 
economy and finance realised they were 
facing the challenge of putting flesh on the 
skeleton left to them after the meeting of 
American heads of state at Punta del Este. 
And the bones of this skeleton were better 
terms of trade and faster Latin American 
economic integration. 

So far as terms of trade are con¬ 
cerned there was additional urgency. Not 
many months remain before the world's 77 
underdeveloped nations meet in Algiers 
to work out their strategy for the 
Unctad meeting in New Delhi. Before 
then most Latin American countries want 
to co-ordinate their tactics $0 as to become 
a block within a block. To some extent, the 
meeting managed to do just this. 

The ministers also agreed to send a dele¬ 
gation to Europe to tell the common mar¬ 
ket countries, and also Britain, just what 
they think about die preferences dished out 
to Europe’s former colonies in Africa 
and Asia. But the Latin Americans were 
once again caught in the dilemma of decid¬ 
ing whether themselves to demand a 
specially favourable trading relationship 
with the United States or whether to keep 
clear of the increased economic domination 
thev fear this would entail. 

At home they encouraged some economic 


callisthenics by deciding to set up a 
regional promotion council to tone up their 
exports. They also aimed a blow at the 
underbelly of developed countries by calling 
for further research on how to encourage 
their own merchant fleets and so freeze out 
Europe’s and North America’s. Protests 
from the United States went unheard. 

On Latin American integration the coun¬ 
tries which last August signed the Act of 
Bogota (Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia 
and Venezuela) demonstrated they were still 
in the van. They have now established an 
Andean Development Corporation to push 
ahead with multinational projects in their 
five countries. 

India 

Hard choice for 
Mrs Gandhi 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

At a three-day meeting last weekend in 
New Delhi, India’s Congress party agon¬ 
isingly searched its tsoul for an explanation 
of the setback it suffered in the February 
general election. In the judgment of many 
commentators research was futile : it only 
confirmed what had been long suspected 
—that Congress lost its soul years ago. 

Yet this view seem? to be based on a 
somewhat superficial reading of the riga*. 
The same stale cliches about socialism and 
equality were, indeed, trotted out by the 
leadership, with no evidence that determina¬ 
tion to Live up to them u as any stronger than 
before. There were also the same old con¬ 
tradictions. the inevitable result of trying to 
be all things to all men. But as the session 
went on it became increasingly clear that 
the younger men were unwilling to accept 
this situation. Their impatience and anger 
with the leadership was amply demon¬ 
strated. This had no evident effect: the 
official resolutions took scarcely any note 
of views expressed from the floor, and all 
were eventually passed unchanged except 
one in which the rank and file successfully 
inserted a clause demanding the abolition 
of the privy purses enjoyed by former rulers 
at a cost to the exchequer of £2.5 million 
a year. 

This was a good pointer to the changing 
mood of the party. The young members, 
if not the leaders, seem convinced that Con¬ 
gress can retrieve lost ground only by re¬ 
viving its dimming socialist image. Hence 
the renewed pressure for further national¬ 
isation, immediate targets being general 
insurance, hanks, wholesale trade in food 
and finally imports and exports. The 
leadership promised in advance to 
* examine ” how much can be done and 
how soon. It has been saying this for years, 
but dissatisfaction was contained when it 
was announced on behalf of the leadership 
(which means, in effect, the central govern¬ 
ment) that firm decisions will be made 
known within a few months. 

The lesson is that the Congress leadership 
and the governments it controls at die centre 



and in eight stales will have to make hard 
choices before long. The party cannot in¬ 
definitely plod along its wonted middle 
path. There are strong forces inside the 
party, spearheaded at present by Mr S. K. 
Fatfl, who will strive hard to prevent a turn 
to left. He Seems to be arguing that any 
defections of Congress left-wingers can be 
offset by seeking new allies on the right. 
Mr Patil’s chances are not high. Sensitive 
to the popular mood, Mrs Gandhi is already 
trimming her sails. A monopolies bill is 
on the anvil, and big business may have 
its wings clipped in other ways. Yet if she 
pushes vigorously in this direction she may 
have to worry about her government’s par¬ 
liamentary majority. In any case, the 
princes would not take kindly to purse- 
snatching. Their revolt against Congress 
could be a serious matter; quite a number 
are in parliament and in two state assemblies 
on the Congress benches. But if she hangs 
on to power, instead of taking these risks, 
Mrs Gandhi might be writing off the Con¬ 
gress party’s future. This is the cruel 
dilemma unfolding before her. 
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American Survey 



Peaceful engagement 


President Johnson, when he went to Glass- 
boro, New Jersey,- for his meetings with 
Mr Kosygin, the Russian premier, must 
have had President Kennedy’s experience 
with Mr Khrushchev in Vienna m 1961 
very much in mind. The Russian’s mis- 
judgment of Mr Kennedy on that occasion, 
and what it led to, are firmly embedded 
in the White House’s memory: Mr John¬ 
son would want to be sure that no such 
thing occurred again. This at least he 
achieved: Mr Kosygin was left under no 
illusion that he could get anything for 
nothing. 

But the differences between 1961 and 
1967 are striking and Mr Johnson cannot 
have found them altogether helpful. This 
time it was the American who was seasoned 
in office and amply furnished with both 
authority and power and the Russian who 
was unsure of his domestic political base. 
Mobody is in charge of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment as totally as Mr Khrushchev was ; in 
my case, Mr Kosygin is not even the top 
^un. To the American side this cannot 
have been an unmixed advantage. Having 
established, as he easily did, that he was not 
to tv fooled with. President Johnson could 
oftei to com promise ; but what could Mr 
Kostin 0 ff er { n return, without danger of 


landing up in the doghouse back home ? 
For practical purposes nothing, beyond the 
certainty that what Mr Johnson said would 
be faithfully reported to the collective 
leadership in Moscow. 

This seems to have been how it went and 
how it had to go. Mr Kosygin arrived at 
Glassboro with virtually the same brief as 
he had taken to the United Nations: in 
the Middle East, Israel must withdraw 
behind the old armistice lines ; in the Far 
East, the United States must give up its 
“ aggression ” and go home ; after that, it 
would be possible to discuss arrangements 
for the future. Both as the ally of North 
Vietnam and as the ally of the Arabs, 
Moscow has been losing a lot of face; 
naturally it would like to recover some of 
what it has lost and, at all events, it wants 
to avoid losing more. This is not even a 
substitute for a negotiating position. What 
could Mr Johnson get out of it? 

He could, and did, get a well-staged and 
well-played demonstration to the American 
voters of a President in charge and in action, 
with the necessary mix of courtesy, warmth, 
power, firmness, simplicity and brooding 
solicitude for the sick state of the world. 
This had to be done without giving a handle 
to the people who still, weirdly enough. 


watch him for signs of diplomatic softness 
towards Communists and without 
reawakening the suspicions of the pro- 
Israeli faction in the country and in 
Congress. 

But Mr Johnson also had another pre¬ 
occupation, to keep in existence the policy 
of “ peaceful engagement ” set out in ms 
New York speech last October. This has 
become more difficult under the hail of 
adverse events. First in the Far East, then 
in the Middle East, the clash of American 
and Soviet interests has widened in extent 
and deepened in intensity. The Glassboro 
meetings followed a period in which the 
area of potential, not to speak of actual, 
“peaceful engagement” has been shrink¬ 
ing instead of growing. 

Here Glassboro showed two modest 
successes. The two sides agreed without 
much trouble on a joint effort to overcome 
the difficulties of drafting a nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty which both the Euro¬ 
pean Communists and the western Euro¬ 
pean allies might accept. And the mere fact 
that the long Friday meeting was followed 
by a long Sunday one, witib Mr Johnson 
nipping off in between to a fund-raising 
dinner in Los Angeles and back again, while 
Mr Kosygin cook a look at Niagara Falls, 
showed how serious the President was in 
his desire to communicate with the 
Russians. If he and Mr Kosygin could 
actually communicate successfully, as it 
seems they did, in a situation where Mr 
Kosygin had really nothing to offer, then 
the chance does seem to exist of a serious 
exchange between Washington and Moscow 
in the coming months—if only the Arabs 
and Israelis and the Vietnamese and 
Chinese will not keep getting in the way. 
Mr Johnson may not have given the 
analysts much straw to make their brides 
with this last week, but as a maker of 
foreign policy he has shown himself in 
action more distinctly than he has ever 
done before. 


Communicating 

tension 


The mills of the Federal Communications 
Commission grind exceeding slow. When 
they try to go faster, they sometimes have 
to go back and grind again. Last December 
the FGC alarmed the Department of Justice 
by the haste with which it approved the 
merger of the American Broadcasting Com¬ 
panies into the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. Fearing that the 
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department would appeal against the 
decision and that it *would not hold up in 
court, the FCC decided to take another 
look. This time nobody has accused it of 
speed. There were hearings in April which 
droned on for thirteen days and there were 
two months of thinking it over. Finally last 
week the FCC announced its decision. It 
was yes—the same as before. If all goes 
smoothly, therefore, the biggest merger in 
the history of the communications industry 
—forming the seventeenth biggest company 
in the United States, with total assets of 
$2.8 billion—will be consummated. 

But all is not calm. Three of the seven 
commissioners dissented even more bitterly 
than they had the first time round. The 
‘majority, according to the minority, paid no 
iuemtSS tpthe serious doubts that were 
raised during the long inquiry aiid based 
its decision almost entirely on “ nothing 
more substantial than the (companies’) own 
self-serving declarations.” What worried the 
dissenters was ABC's gradual retreat from 
its claim that it could not afford to compete 
with America's other two national television 
networks—both much bigger than ABC— 
without the backing of ricn ITT. (This is 
a conglomerate undertaking that is no rela¬ 
tion to the giant domestic telephone com¬ 
pany ; it operates a variety of enterprises all 
over the world.) The commissioners were 
also unhappy about the testimony that 
officials of ITT had tried to influence the 
way that the press covered the hearings on 
the merger. This strong dissent may 
encourage the Justice Department to appeal 
against the decision even now ; it has thirty 
days in which to make up its mind. 

The majority of the FCC did not give 
its consent unconditionally, however. Ir has 
asked that ITT do technical work to 
improve the broadcasting and reception of 
television on ultra high frequency (UHF) 
channels (like BBC-2). ITT was told to 
report progress every year for three years. 
In the rest of the objections from the 
Justice Department, the majority -of the 
commission found no merit. In its view the 
proposed merger would strengthen ABC, 
increase competition and further the 
development of UHF; there was no reason 
to suppose that ITT was not sincere in its 
protestations that in no way would it 
attempt to censor ABC’s programmes (as 
critics had suggested it might) to further 
the corporation’s international interests. 

The case was a hard one for the FCC. 
The money involved and the anti-trust im¬ 
plications were both enormous. What is 
more, the Justice Department took the fight 
on to new ground: specu lations on the 
future possibilities of FTPs unfair influ¬ 
ence on the television industry. Nonethe¬ 
less, the decision was child’s play compared 
with what the FCC has waiting on its desk. 
Who is to be allowed to run a domestic 
network of communications satellites ? 
Who is to reap the profits from computers 
talking to computers ? Is the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to be 
preserved as the giant of American com- 
^unicadlfj.? The FCC, created in 1934 to 
encourage the use of “wire 
has been called upon to play 


Solomon in a world which hardly exists yet. 

On the FCC’s head, for example, rests 
the responsibility of not strangling new 
technologies at birth. It can do this easily 
—by using its power to standardise equip¬ 
ment too rigidly. Many people think that 
the commission made a mistake in the past 
when it allowed AT & T’s Bell System to 
have a monopoly in the manufacture and 
ownership of telephone instruments. No 
more standardisation was needed than that 
which insists that all electrical fittings, who¬ 
ever they are made by, must have plugs 
which fit wall sockets. Greater diversity 
in manufacturers might have meant much 
more diversity in telephones much sooner— 
dials incorporated in hand sets, for example. 
The same harrow type of restriction applied 
now might set hard and fast rules for the 
links between computers and telephone 
lines, putting a strait-jacket on the develop¬ 
ment oTcomputefS. 

If only the FCC would try to look farther 
ahead. Last winter, for instance, it enquired 


into the future of the telegraph industry. 
Americans had lost the habit of sending 
telegrams, the evidence showed: the volume 
of messages sent by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company had declined by 60 
per cent since the end of the war. Should 
the company become extinct or should it 
be given control of a ripe new field: a 
national network of teleprinter services ? 
AT & T was willing to take over this job 
and had already instituted a teletypewriter 
business. Surveying the rival claims, the 
FCC decided to preserve competition by 
designating Western Union as the approved 
carrier of an “ integrated record message 
service.” AT & T was ordered to sell such 
interests to Western Union. The basis for 
the decision was that AT & T should stick 
to carrying “ voices ” while Western Union 
should keep to recorded messages. 

Perhaps, in terms of restraining bigness, 
it was a wise decision. But in technological 
t erms. it was retrogressive. There is simply 
nodistmettoff these days between 44 voices *’ 


Towers over 
Manhattan 

New York 

It has taken more than seven years for 
the advocates of a World Trade Centre 
to steer their plan for a business enclave 
in lower Manhattan through the uncertain 
pluralism of city politics. On the way 
the centre's supporters have seen its site 
changed (from East to West Side), the 
aesthetic merit of its great height chal¬ 
lenged by architects and its economic 
promise blessed by the State Legislatures 
of New York and New Jersey. Last week 
final victory seemed assured at last as 
the city’s all-important Board of Estimate 
ratified the proposal, giving the Port 
Authority of New York, an independent 
two-state agency, permission to construct 
the $575 million Trade Centre in lower 
Manhattan. But as it will take another 
three or four years to complete the twin 
no-storey towers, further battles and 
compromises are still quite likely. 

The warring sides in the conflict have 
been evenly matched on the whole. While 
the new Trade Centre has enjoyed the 
support of Mayor Lindsay, of the banking 
and investment community of lower Man¬ 
hattan and of the building trade unions, 
it has also served as a rallying point for 
some formidable opponents—the New 
York real estate brokers, the television net¬ 
works and the city’s leading shopkeepers. 
The opposition, however, has been unable 
to find either a popular or a political base 
from which to operate. Apart from the 
recent warning by the networks that tele¬ 
vision reception will be impaired for about 
eight months as antennae are transferred 
from the Empijpe Slate Building to the 
higher skyscrapers at the Trade Centre, 
there has been no central issue to worry 
or interest the general public. 

The property companies have substan¬ 
tial political influence, to be sure, but it 
has been countered by the banking and 
investment firms. At first a number of 
political officials were persuaded by the 
estate firms that New York City was 



giving away to the tax-exempt Port 
Authority, for a mere $6 million annually, 
land that would bring in $21 million in 
taxes if private enterprise controlled the 
property. On closer examination this 
argument waned; there were no visible 
signs of private builders eager to take on 
the construction of the centie along lines 
that would benefit the city. Given New 
York’s fiscal situation, the $6 million 
looked considerably larger than the city's 
current receipts (about $1.7 million) in 
taxes from the property. 

Moreover, the cry from the property 
concerns that the centre represented sub¬ 
sidised competition, which would create a 
surplus of office space in the privately 
owned midtown buildings, failed to alarm 
political leaders. Indeed, the prospect 
of surplus space and, conceivably, lower 
rentals provides Mayor Lindsay with an 
extra inducement with which to attract 
new companies to New York. Still, city 
officials were able to use some of the 
opposition’s arguments to wrest conces¬ 
sions from the Port Authority. The 
agency has agreed to pay for improve¬ 
ments to streets and sewers in the area 
and it will also fill in 24 acres of new 
land over the Hudson River. 
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These securities having been soft1, this announcement appears as a matter of record onty. 
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and “ messages ”: both travel as electrical 
impulses. By preserving these old-fashioned 
labels, the FGC is making life harder for 
itself in the future, as more and more appli¬ 
cations to cross border lines pour in. (Just 
last month the Radio Corporation of 
America asked the FCC’s permission 
to test a system that could eventually have 
television sets print newspapers in the liv¬ 
ing rooms.) One almost feels sorry for the 
commission. “ How the FCC hates making 
a decision,” said the executive of one com¬ 
pany dependent on FCC approval for every 
move. “ They love postponements and in¬ 
terim decisions. When they're finally forced 
to the wall, they’ll try to split the difference.” 

That will be difficult when it comes to 
ownership of a domestic American network 
of communications satellites. Everybody 
and his dog wants to run it. The Com¬ 
munications Satellite Corporation (Comsat) 
would like sole ownership. The Ford 
Foundation wants some form of public or 
non-profit-making group to have it. AT & 
T wants to help Comsat to run the system ; 
this would enable the private company to 
send telephone messages by satellite or by 
ground line as it chose. ABC and Western 
Union would like to put up satellites for 
their own use. How the FCC hoped that 
Congress would settle the dispute f 

But the Johnson Administration, eager 
not to make enemies by taking sides, sliced 
the problem neatly in half and recom¬ 
mended that a Public Television Corpora¬ 
tion be set up to promote non-commercial, 
educational programmes. That would raise 
the standards of television shows but would 
say nothing about who was to own and 
operate the satellites and profit from the 
actual transmission. Senator Pasture, the 
legislator who counts on communications 
questions, is said to have told the FCC that, 
on the matter of satellite ownership, it will 
have to make up its own mind. But the 
agency may yet deal with this in its own 
fashion, by letting Comsat put up a trial 
system with the decision on permanent 
ownership left until later. 

What criteria does the FCC use in mak¬ 
ing these decisions which will shape the 
communications map of the future ? The 
chairman of the seven commissioners, Mr 
Rosel Hyde, finds that the old standards are 
still best: die public interest, the develop¬ 
ment of the medium and the preservation 
of competition. A mild-mannered Repub¬ 
lican who has reached the top after nearly 
forty years in the agency’s ranks and is near 
retirement, he refuses to be alarmed about 
the magnitude of the decisions ahead. He 
is ready to face them day by day. 

The newest and youngest of the com¬ 
missioners, Mr Nicholas Johnson, could not 
disagree more with this attitude. Ten 
months on the job and still amiably respect¬ 
ful towards his superior, Mr Johnson has 
been railing up and down the country 
against the FCC’s lethargy. On the 
satellite question, for example, he asks: 
“ Why does the FCC have to sit back and 
let the Ford Foundation tell it about the 
possibilities opened up by communications 
satellites ? ” That decision will affect far 
ngggg 4han the matter that concerns the 
foixRdatKm : that the quality of television 


programmes should be improved. The 
decision raises questions about the use of 
telephone lines, the assignment of radio 
frequencies and regulation of data trans¬ 
mission. “ It may be exceedingly unwise 
to deal with each alternative in case-by-case 
isolation,” Mr Johnson has said. It may 
also be inadequate to use “passive nine¬ 
teenth-century public utility concepts ” 
when trying to help new technologies 
develop. As for programme planning itself, 
Mr Johnson believes—as Mr Hyde most 
emphatically does not—that the FCC 
should use its authority to raise standards. 
For years it has hesitated to do what the 
Independent Television Authority has just 
done in Britain, use its power to refuse to 
renew licences as a lever to get betrer 
programmes for the public. 

Lethargic it may be, but the FCC was 
never expected to be very forceful. Its 
budget ($17 million a year, most of it taken 
up in salaries) hardly allows it to do more 
than regulate and adjudicate. The commis¬ 
sion is trying to widen its range ; it has asked 
for $1.3 million in new funds this year to 
begin engineering studies on how to get more 
use out of the electro-magnetic spectrum. 
There are several good investigations in 
hand: a task force is studying the spread of 
community antenna television which snatches 
signals from far-away stations out of the 
air and puts them on to telephone lines. 

Another inquiry is looking into “ multi¬ 
processing ” computers—those which can 
do more than one job and serve more than 
one customer at once. The FCC does not 
regulate data-processing ; it docs regulate 
operations, such as that which Western 
Union is beginning, in which giant com¬ 
puters are used to switch teleprinter systems 
automatically. What happens when Western 
Union wants to lease out time on these 
computers for data processing ? 

These are big headaches for a tired 
agency whose beige corridors and dreary 
murals reek of the nineteen-thirties, of Amos 
*n Andy and Jack Benny radio shows. Every 
ruling raises the spectre of a dozen more. 
If, for instance, the FCC goes into data 
processing AT & T, which has promised the 
Justice Department that it would participate 
only in FCC-controlled activities, would go 
in as well. That frightens the computer 
makers. Already they are hamstrung by 
FCC rules that keep their machines from 
being connected directly to telephone and 
telegraph lines. They are afraid that AT & T 
and other carriers could influence the FCC 
into outlawing their new equipment. 

What about lasers ? What about direct 
satellite-to-home broadcasting ? What 
about the telephone used as computer, so 
that instructions about paying bills and 
transferring credit can be dialled direct to 
the local bank ? Perhaps the only way in 
which the federal government could expect 
to keep abreast of the developments in com¬ 
munications technologies would be to set up 
a Department of Communication. The 
field of transport has finally been elevated 
to departmental status; communications are 
hardly less complex or less important, to the 
economy. But until that day Mr Nicholas 
Johnson will probably have to be content 
with the role of bumptious pfophet. 


Fiscal uncertainties 


Struggling against the Administration’s 
revised Bill to regulate the national debt. 
Republicans in the House of Representa¬ 
tives complained last week that next year 
Congress would find itself in the same old 
situation of having no choice but to give 
legislative blessing to an accomplished fact. 
And so it will; but it was in exactly that 
situation this midsummer and had to bow 
to the facts as usual. When, early in June, 
the House threw out the Bill in its earlier 
form, the Administration had no difficulty in 
mobilising defence contractors who tele¬ 
phoned their representatives in Congress 
(“literally with tears in their eyes,” as 
Representative Thomas Curtis of Missouri 
commented acidly) to say that unless the 
House changed its attitude they understood 
that they would not get paid. 

The House passed the new Bill on June 
21 st. Instead of raising the “ permanent ” 
limit on the national debt to $365 billion, as 
the rejected Bill would have done, it raised 
it to $358 billion with a “temporary” 
addition of $7 billion starting in July, 1968. 
Faced with Friday, June 30th, as the day 
that the existing temporary excess borrow¬ 
ing powers ran our, leaving ihe ceiling at 
the inadequate level of $285 billion, the 
Senate had little choice but to concur. 

The Bill also permits the Treasury to 
issue seven-year notes and thus to get 
round the limit on interest rates payable on 
government bonds. This limit has kept the 
government from borrowing in the long¬ 
term market for two years and nearly all 
the government debt is now short-term, 
leaving the Treasury with very little room 
for manoeuvre. 

Only a part of the trouble in getting, this 
matter setiled has been in the traditional 
Puritan dislike of a high national debt. This 
summer has seen all the parties concerned 
more than usually in the dark about the 
facts needed to form a judgment. The 
President’s intentions about troop deploy¬ 
ments in Vietnam arc still unknown. Mr 
Gardner Ackley, the chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, told the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress on 
Tuesday that the deficit in the administra¬ 
tive Budget for the fiscal year that opens 
on July 1st would be “at least” $13.5 
billion, or $5.4 billion more than originally 
forecast. 

Any big increase in the present war effort 
would add to this figure; thus a deficit of 
more than $18 million may not be unlikely 
—unless there is a substantial tax increase 
soon. How soon the increase will be asked 
for (let alone granted) is another of the un¬ 
certainties. The economists are still argu¬ 
ing abour whether the resurgence of the 
economy which is to iustifv the tax increase 
is close or distant; Mr Ackley said it was 
“clearly on the horizon,” wherever that 
may be. The Administration still talks of 
a surcharge of 6 per cent on income taxes 
and hints that this may come on October 
1st, or perhaps on January 1st. Looking 
at the buoyant deficit, some people question 
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whether 6 per cent will be enough. Others 
contemplate the sluggishness of the 
economy in the first hlS 'year and doubt 
whether Congress will pass a new tax law 
this year at alL But the sluggishness of 
the economy is also responsible for a short¬ 
fall in tax revenue, which adds to the 
deficit. The President can change this 
climate, and prepare Congress for a fiscal 
decision, by telling the country what he 
means to do next about the war effort. 
Presumably he will do so this month. 

- - - - - * 

Housing open 
and shut 


In the jargon of the times, civil rights mean 
Negro rights or, more accurately, fairer 
treatment for American Negroes. The 
ambiguity can be useful. In states which 
failed to be chosen as the site for the huge 
new electron accelerator planned by the 
Atomic Energy Commission many voices 
will now be heard exclaiming loudly in 
favour of civil rights. What they will mean 
is that the competition should be re-opened 
and that Weston, Illinois, should be denied 
the prize. The basis for their renewed 
hope lias been the refusal of the Illinois 
Legislature to pass a ~ fair housing " Bill, 
forbidding racial discrimination in the sale 
or rental of homes. One of the conditions 
of giving the sophisticated new research 
machine, which will bring all sorts of 
economic benefits with it, to Weston was 
that Negroes should be able to live happily 
in this predominantly white farm town 
which is on its way to becoming a suburb 
of Chicago. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People and 
Chicago^ civil rights organisations are 
genuinely angry about the State Legis¬ 
lature’s intransigence. The efforts of these 
Negro groups 'will now be turned to trying 
to prevent Congress as a whole from 
endorsing the decision of the powerful Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that spend¬ 
ing on the new accelerator should be begun 
regardless of the racial issue. The com¬ 
mittee’s chairman, the articulate Senator 
Pastorc of Rhode Island, will be doing his 
best to halt the project; in dissenting from 
the JCAE’s recommendation, he declared 
that, quite apart from the doubts about 
housing policy, there were good reasons for 
slowing down the building of the acceler¬ 
ator: the increasing cost of the war in 
Vietnam, uncertainties about the size and 
scope of the research to be done with the 
200-billion electron volt machine and the 
possibility of insufficient water at Weston. 

But Illinois is not the only state to make 
heavy weather out of open housing. The 
Supreme Court has finally struck down 
California's Proposition 14, a referendum 
in which the voters chose in effect to throw 
out the state's antidiscrimination laws, 
but Governor Reagan has urged the Legis¬ 
lature to see what it can do to rewrite the 
rules to meet the “will of the people," 
That will—as expressed by critics of “ open 


housing"—is to be free to refuse to sell 
one’s property to any particular buyer* if 
one so chooses. This is a powerful feeling 
throughout America, as Congressmen who 
defeated recent attempts at national fair 
housing laws well know. 

But a number of cities and many states 
have approved such measures nonetheless, 
although their effectiveness varies. Iowa, 
Vermont, Washington and Maryland are 
the latest states to pass such laws while 
Virginia, Kansas, Kentucky and Nebraska, 
as well as Illinois, tried this year but failed. 
Now the Department of Defence has just 
shown one way to desegregate housing 
swiftly: it lias forbidden military personnel 
to rent racially-segregated flats or caravans 
near the Andrews Air Force Base in Mary¬ 
land (these are not covered under the state’s 
new law). A nation-wide military order 
along these lines may be on the way. 


Campaign bills 


Senators might have spared themselves the 
agony of censuring Senator Dodd if Con¬ 
gress had acted earlier to modify the out¬ 
dated laws governing the financing of 
political campaigns. Last week the Senate 
finally condemned him by a vote of 92 to 5 
because he had used funds raised at testi¬ 
monial dinners “for his personal benefit” 
instead of for political purposes. 

Now a pathetic figure, Mr Dodd does 
not actually lose his seat, not at least until 
he comes up for re-elecdon in 1970, but 
what little power he had to influence the 
Senate is gone. Embarrassed Senators got 
little comfort out of this vindication of their 
corporate honour; with the 196S election 
campaign drawing near, many of them are 
themselves feeling the financial pressures 
that brought Mr Dodd down. 

One expert estimates that $200 million 
was spent in 1964 on campaigning for all 
offices and it is widely agreed that new laws 
are necessary to help candidates to meet the 
rising costs of elections under modem 
conditions. But what kind of laws? In 
1966 Senator Russell Long, whose flam¬ 


boyant and obstinate defence of Senator 
Dodd did little to further his ambition to 
become the arft leader of the Democrats in 
the Senate, sponsored the Presidential Cam¬ 
paign Fund Act. This allowed a citizen to 
allocate $1 of his tax payments to a fund 
which would have been used for party 
expenses in presidential campaigns. But 
Congress had second thoughts, particularly 
about the power which die donations, 
amounting to perhaps $60 million, would 
bring to the national political organisations 
at the expense of state and local parries. 
The Act was suspended in June while 
“ guidelines ” for its use were established. 

Then President Johnson proposed a 
new approach: direct subsidies from the 
federal government for radio, television, 
advertising and travel expenses in presiden¬ 
tial campaigns. The money would be 
divided equally between the two major 
parties; minor parties could collect their 
share after the elections if they received 5 
per cent of the vote. Expenses not covered 
by these subsidies w’ould be paid for by 
private contributions and expenditures in 
any one stale limited according to popula¬ 
tion. The President also requested much 
needed new rules to regulate campaign 
spending: he has characterised the old 
regulations as “more loophole than law.” 

The President’s suggested subsidy has 
found little acceptance in Congress; in 
general members seem to prefer an 
approach which would encourage indi¬ 
viduals to contribute more. There is grow¬ 
ing bipartisan sentiment in favour of some 
sort of tax incentive to pull in the dollars: 
a direct tax cut equal to part of one's con¬ 
tribution or a deduction from basic taxable 
income. This would help all candidates for 
public office—rather than just the presiden¬ 
tial aspirants—while preserving the tax¬ 
payer’s freedom to support the party of 
his choice. But tax incentives would prob¬ 
ably raise less money than a guaranteed 
federal grant. Another proposal would 
require television and radio stations to 
make free time available to candidates as a 
condition of their franchise to broadcast. 
This alone would relieve what is perhaps 
the largest single drain on campaign 
resources. 




VI 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Young reaotipnaries 


Omaha r Nebraska 

The Young Repubican National Federa¬ 
tion, which is supposed to be the youth 
auxiliary of the Republican party, con¬ 
cluded its week-long biennial convention 
last Saturday with a record that showed it 
to be totally unaware of any lessons from 
the party’s Goldwater disaster in 1964. The 
convention in Omaha did avoid the 
rowdyism which marked the scandalous 
convention of the Young Republicans at 
San Francisco in 1963, when right-wing 
dements first gained complete control of 
the Federation. But the better manners 
displayed in Omaha were only a manifesta¬ 
tion of how firmly the " Syndicate,” the 
right-wing faction of the Federation, had 
consolidated its control since 1963. 

That control was particularly evident 
not only in the easy victory of all u Syndi¬ 
cate” candidates for national office over 
more moderate opponents, but also in the 
way that a right-wing platform was over¬ 
whelmingly adopted by the convention. The 
platform contained the key tenets of un¬ 
diluted Goldwaterism, including a militant 
and unbending brand of anti-communism 
and a deep-seated suspicion of civil rights 
legislation. The emotional high-point of 
the convention was the appearance of Mr 
Goldwater himself ; he evoked a prolonged 
standing ovation by shouting: “we can 
slap and kick and knock communism back 
twenty years.” If Mr Goldwater is the 
sentimental favourite of the Young Repub¬ 
licans, their clear choice for the Presidency 
in 1968 is Governor Ronald Reagan of 
California, whose address at the banquet 
ending the convention stirred the delegates 
with its anti-communist shibboleths. 

Moreover, throughout the proceedings at 
Omaha, the Federation displayed a degree 
of autonomy that makes it a party-within-a- 
party. A series of amendments to its con¬ 
stitution suggested by Mr Ray Bliss, chair¬ 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
timed at establishing regular party control 
over the youth group, were summarily re¬ 
cocted by the convention, to the fury of 
ti»e usually placid Mr Bliss. 

The event which may have the longest 
nnge significance, however, was 
tion by the convention that t 
tent by New Jersey should 
This story goes hack to &&g 
•cancel gratad that the Young 
cuis in New It 
sight-wing * Ai 

tnd-^pmmp elements. In two yem 

•omplicated fighting, Mr Webster Todd,_ 

chairman 9! me party fci the state, disbanded 
tiie New Jersey Young Republicans and so- 
formed the organisation under m own 
leadership. It was a delegation selectedby 
Mr Todd that waa unseated at Omaha at 
die urging of the * rat-fink ” leaders. The 
Federation was underscoring its autonomy 
and ifiB refusal to take orders from regular 
Pi^l|Midals. 

%Jfcwprorafdings are a matter of the 
for serious Republican 
leifflftrs, who have long been concerned with 


were coni 
•* faction c< 



the party’s steady loss of support among 
America’s young people. Instead of 
broadening its base and its appeal in order 
to attract them, the Young Republican 
Federation remains an exclusive rather than 
an inclusive organisation, purposely keep¬ 
ing its membership low in order that the 
u Syndicate’s ” leaders may maintain better 
control. Thus the Young Republicans at 
Omaha in 1967 were essentially what they 
were at San Francisco in 1963: upper- 
middle class white Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
with absolutely no interest in the causes of 
peace and civil rights that concern most of 
the country’s youth so deeply. Perhaps the 
most symbolic moment of the convention 
occurred in the dosing hours, long after 
most of the press had gone, when one of 
the few Negro delegates plaintively and un¬ 
successfully sought recognition from the 
floor in an effort to propose a civil rights 
amendment; he resigned from the Federa¬ 
tion the next morning. 

Just as the Federation’s top leaders were 
key lieutenants in Mr Goldwater’s drive for 
the presidential nomination in 1964 so most 
of them are now prepared to work for Mr 
Reagan. If he does make an overt attempt 
for the nomination, as now seems quite 
likely, the Young Republicans will be a 
most valuable asset. For although they have 
been massively unsuccessful in attracting 
young voters to the Republican cause, 
they constitute a superbly conditioned 
nucleus for intra-party warfare. No man 
is more aware of this than Mr Bliss, who 
had sought to bring the Federation under 
his authority by his usual method of recon¬ 
ciliation and negotiation. This having 
failed, he is under considerable pressure 
from moderate leaders of the party to move 
against the Federation by cutting off its 
funds and, in effect, putting the organisa¬ 
tion in receivership. The chances are slim 
that he would go so far but, after the events 
at Omaha, it is likely that he will try to do 
something. 


Acres of votes 


When the wheat planted this autumn is 
going to market in 1968 the voters in the 
farm states will be going to the polls. And 
if wheat prices have gone down again, as 
[key have over the oast twelve months— 
admittedly moated levels in the 
ner of 1966—-then those voters are 
j to be even more disgruntled with the 
rty hi power than they atacljr are. So 
crats are rstayed Aat tiie Department 
Culture has found ft josdWe to cut 
\ acreage i hat is to be jjtenfed to wheat hi 
die coming season. Last year permitted 
plantings were increase^ by g* per cent, 
because the surplus 4 kad been run down to 
what were then considered to be dangerous 
levels and because t he needs of the over- 
populated countries* especially India, were 
expected to go up. 

While the increase lb the amount of land 
being harvested this year is Only 25 per cent 
over 1966—68 million acres in all—and 
while the yield is smaller than !t might have 
been, because of drought in the spring, pro- 
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duction is expected to set a record of over 
1.5 billion bushels. However, export 
demand has not been up to expectations, for 
reasons that are likely to continue in the 
coming year. Concessionary shipments 
. under the Food for Peace programme have 
been curtailed since Congress has stopped 
deliveries to Yugoslavia, Algeria and Egypt 
because it objected to their international 
behaviour. Other countries have co-operated 
unexpectedly well in the task of feeding 
India and this season harvests in other parts 
of the world are promising. 

All this has enabled the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture, Mr Freeman, to decide that stocks 
of wheat of about 400 million bushels are 
sufficient for the United States ; these are 
only two-thirds of annual domestic require¬ 
ments, the amount which until recently was 
considered to be the minimum reserve 
necessary. So Mr Freeman has approved a 
cut of 13 per cent, to 59 million acres, in 
the amount of land to be planted to wheat 
in the crop year that begins on Saturday. 
Provided that growing conditions and yields 
arc better next year than in 1967, the output 
should be much the same as this year’s. The 
new acreage is just about what Mr Free¬ 
man’s advisers in the wheat belt had recom¬ 
mended but it is much less than the officials 
who are responsible for the Food for Peace 
programme would have liked. 

Convinced that there is a danger of world 
famine before long, these officials want to 
build up American reserves again. They 
suggested ways of insulating reserves from 
the market but fanners, disappointed that 
prices have fallen even though surplus 
stocks have been run down, have no confi¬ 
dence in such measures. Fanners do, how¬ 
ever, seem fairly satisfied with the new 
wheat agreement under the Kennedy Round 
of tariff bargaining, or should be if they 
accept the view of the American negotiators. 
The United States has not gained the in¬ 
creased access to the European grain market 
that it had hoped for; to some commenta¬ 
tors this represents a “ sell-out ” to foreign 
interests. But dollar earnings from wheat 
are expected to go up, not Only because 
prices should be higher bttt al$o because 
other countries are now committed to help 
feed the under-developed areas which the 
United States has been supplying in effect 
free. 
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BESTRIDING THE WORLD 

An Explanation of do Gaulle 

By Robert Aron. Translated by Marianne Sinclair. 
Harper and Row. 224 pages. 40s. 

Resistance 
By Georges Bidault. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 368 pages. 55s. 


How many books can you read about 
General de Gaulle without becoming bored? 
The same selections are made from his 
published works, the same quotations arc 
lifted from his speeches, the same examples 
of political tactics and strategy are repeated. 
Over the last few years it is amazing how 
insignificant is the amount of new evidence 
that has been brought into consideration. 
And yet, for many, there is very little bore¬ 
dom. General de Gaulle is the most impres¬ 
sive figure in Europe; that he can make a 
claim to be one of the great personalities 
of the world, in spite of the relative power¬ 
lessness of his country, can only be a tribute 
to him. Whether by some form of trickery 
or by the force of his character and percep¬ 
tion, he has made his maik and we have to 
try to understand the reason for his pre¬ 
eminent success. What is gaullism? What 
will be Vapres-gaullisme ? These problems 
arc inescapable. 

Robert Aron is’ well placed to have a try 
at answering. The historian of Vichy and 
of the Liberation, he is one of the experts 
on the heroic period of gaullism. He has 
had some conversations with de Gaulle and 
he knows many who arc, or who have been, 
closely associated with him. M. Aron has 
sought not merely to revise the generally 
accepted version of particular events, or to 
establish a critique of the general’s memoirs. 
His attempt is to assess gaullism, to answer 
the question of whether gaullism is a merely 
passing phenomenon (de Gaullisme ) or 
whether it is a doctrine suited to the needs 
of our time (le gaullisme ). It is unfortunate 
that at the end the question remains un¬ 
answered, and an appendix suggests that the 
presidential election of December 1965 only 

1 increased all these uncertainties. 

All the more unfortunate, because M. 
Aron chooses to stress three things. First, 
, the paradoxical nature of de Gaulle’s career: 
de Gaulle is essentially monarchical, yet has 
always remained republican ; he is in many 
Jvays a dictator, yet remains a democrat; he 
ty a writer, and an imaginative idealist, yet 
at the same time he is a sharp-eyed realist; 
he demands absolute obedience, but he is 


the outstanding example of a successful 
rebel. Secondly, M. Aron stresses the ten¬ 
tative nature of most of the general's actions. 
He believes that even in June 1940 de 
Gaulle did not fully commit himself to 
London, and in his communications with 
Weygand, he envisaged a return to France. 
Thirdly, M. Aron explores the possibility of 
gaullism providing some sort of middle way 
in government, between American capita¬ 
lism, which is (allegedly) not working and 
the Soviet system, which is (supposedly) 
showing signs of age. But none of these 
things is really interesting. De Gaulle is, 
of course, paradoxical, and has many of the 
characteristics of both the revolutionary and 
the reactionary. He is, too, experimental. 
And of course gaullism stands somewhere 
between the American and the Soviet 
systems, without being particularly signifi¬ 
cant for that. What is important, and what 
is not obvious, is to discover how far gaul¬ 
lism represents something that is particu¬ 
larly French. Is not the diversity of gaullism 
a reflection of the diversity of France? And 
does not gaullism change as France 
changes? Docs it not seem likely that the 
evolution of the Fifth Republic is towards 
a more conservative, and less middle-of-the- 
road, type of regime? In these respects 
gaullism becomes a more specific subject 
for study. But M. Aron does not consider 
these things. He prefers to take gaullism as 
some historians take feudalism, as a ready¬ 
made concept. He can then proceed to an 
interesting intellectual exercise, accom¬ 
plished with adroitness, which takes a 
distinguished place among similar exercises. 

M. Bidault is hardly concerned with 
understanding de Gaulle. Nor is he writing 
his memoirs. He aims at denouncing de 
Gaulle and revealing his deceit and his 
hypocrisy, whilst underlining the contrast 
between the, Resplendent President and the 
exiled, poor, but patriotic and honest ex- 
Prime Minister. This denunciation is how¬ 
ever accompanied by many reminiscences, 
most of which make one distrust the author. 
How can he write so easily of bis attempt 
to dethrone, and to replace, the Sultan of 


Morocco? Or how can he write so com¬ 
placently of France's terrible war in Indo¬ 
china? But, sMb.all, one is bewildered 
by the author’s assessment of de Gaulle. 
The mysterious figure of 1944 soon became 
known to M. Bidault. He found him arro¬ 
gant and ignorant, unable to explain any¬ 
thing except in sybillinc pronouncements 
and panoramic glimpses. Policy was derived 
from a selection of gossip, memories, pre¬ 
judices and scarcely digested reports. Within 
a mass of pettiness, there seems to be room 
only for a dangerous ambition and an un¬ 
ending dishonesty. And yet, M. Bidault 
himself tells us that he wrote to de Gaulle 
in 1958, urging him to return to office in 
order to save France. How can it be that, 
knowing de Gaulle to be as he has described 
him, he nevertheless wanted him back in 
power? There must be something that has 
been omitted, or misunderstood. And we 
can only conclude that while M. Aron's por¬ 
trait of de Gaulle is inadequate, M. Bidault's 
is unacceptable. 

PUZZLEMAC 

Macmillan s A Study in Ambiguity 
By Anthony Sampson. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 27 1 pages. 
45s. 

There will still be a fascination about Harold 
Macmillan a hundred years from now. A 
lot of books will be written about that ambi¬ 
guity. It is likely to be his niche in history. 
Once, back in 1960-61 when his dominance 
of the Commons was as utter as ever, there 
could have been another niche: those were 
the days of “ the greatest peacetime prime 
minister.” With a good journalist’s instinct 
Mr Sampson dismisses all that and plumps 
for the ambiguity. No doubt he is right. 

His book is a highly competent, and occa¬ 
sionally kindly, expression of the current 
discontent with Macmillan's premiership. It 
is not definitive, and cannot be intended to 
be ; after all, Macmillan’s own account of 
these matters is still being written. Perhaps 
Sampson will even stimulate Macmillan into 
being a trifle more forthcoming than he was 
in his first volume. Ambiguity or detach¬ 
ment or whatever can be taken too far. 

Mr Sampson puts his finger on Macmillan 
the actor, as Lord Longford did in 1957: 

He had been the West End clubman; then 
the shrewd Scottish business type. Now, for 
a few minutes, he became the visionary, 
almost the original crofter peering out through 
the western mists. . . . 

Each of Mr Sampson’s four basic Macmil¬ 
lans had his day: the Scottish publisher, 
the radical intellectual, the Guards officer, 
and the duke’s son-in-law. Given the in¬ 
compatibility of the last two with the first 
two, it is remarkable that any man could 
have kept them all going for so man y years. 
Much of the fashionable disappointment 
with him after 1961 came from the setting 
of the caricature mould around the last two. 
Perhaps, by then, they were the parts he 
most enjoyed. Tory office encourages them. 
Yet the old, radical streak has always been 
there. That has puzzled many Tories, too, 
Hence the shortage of Macmillan disciples: 
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It has been as if he did not really want any. 
In feet there has turned out to be only one, 
equally subtle and increasingly theatrical: 
Harold Wilson. 

There may be a clue here. It may be 
that the demands of British public life in 
the dedining years since 1955 have been 
such as to call for no other qualities than 
these if a politician is to survive at the top 
at all. The party leaders who did not pos¬ 
sess them, Eden, Gaitskell, Home, had un¬ 
happy careers. It is a nice calculation how 
much time prime ministers have had to 
spend on relatively minor issues of the im¬ 
perial withdrawal: Cyprus, Rhodesia, Aden 
and the rest. Partly as a result neither Mac¬ 
millan nor Wilson paid enough attention to 
'economic crises in their gestation; when 
both cracked down, hard and heavily, their 
political popularity did not survive more 
than a year of it. 

Both had to turn to Europe ; both man¬ 
aged to bring their parties to the point of 
application at Brussels at the expenditure of 
much internal political credit. Intellectual 
biographers—and journalists—seldom re¬ 
cognise that political prices have to be paid: 
they expect right decisions and have no 
sympathy with wrong half-ones. When the 
luck runs out, as it always does, their memo¬ 
ries are very selective. Mr Sampson docs 
remember Macmillan on Europe and Mac¬ 
millan on nuclear testing. That is to his 
credit. One day he may do the same for 
Air Wilson. But we shall not really know 
whether Macmillan's final decline was 
merely personal or the result of the cumula¬ 
tive intractability of the office until we know 
the end of the Harold Wilson story, and of 
his ambiguity, too. 


MULTIPURPOSE MACHINE 

Mosquito 

By G Martin Sharp and Michael J. F. 
Bowyer. 

Faber . 494 pages, illustrated. 84s. 

Four hundred and ninety-four pages, 23 
appendices, 19 maps and diagrams, some in 
colour, 138 illustrations and numerous foot¬ 
notes make this volume an extraordinary 
monument to an extraordinary aeroplane. 
No other aeroplane, not even the Avro 504, 
has received so comprehensive and detailed 
a tribute. The authors have dug deeply 
into the records and offer copious statistical 
evidence in support of their eulogy of a 
war aircraft winch was, they say, “ for 2} 
yean faster than any other in the Cray, 
friend or foe.” 

An expression of vigorously individual 
thought and faith, the Mosquito was the 
creation of Sir Geoffrey de Havilland, who 
wrote the foreword to this work before he 
died some time ago, and of his chief 
engineer, Mr C. C. Walker, who, in his 
ninetieth year, continues to attend his office. 
They pressed upon the authorities the 
concept of a bombing aeroplane that would 
defend itself not by guns, but by speed. It 
to be small in size and it was to be 
jHHl offftxKi De Havilland made much of 
iPP portability of wood and of wood 
' wSfeSrs compared with the strategical 


shortages in the metal industries, while 
Walker employed his remarkable powers of 
technical exposition to persuade govern¬ 
ment officials of the performance potentiali¬ 
ties of the design. They made no headway 
until Sir Wilfrid Freeman arrived upon the 
scene. Then “Freeman’s folly” as his 
colleagues called it was accepted, and a 
prodigious effort was sent on its way at a 
continually accelerating pace. The first 
flight was made eleven months after the 
start of design work. 

Mosquitoes soon made their operational 
mark. As bombers, photographic recon¬ 
naissance machines and fighters they 
triumphantly justified the claims that had 
been made for them. They produced a 
change in basic tactics, enabling an aircraft 
to escape from an enemy attack by diving 
away, a procedure that, from the beginning 
of air fighting, had been regarded as 
suicidal. Perhaps the large numbers of 
combat reports given by the authors tend 
to become slightly tedious, but they do shed 
light on the methods used by pilots to profit 
from high performance. 

Too little notice is taken of the curious 
historical parallel between the Mosquito 
and the DH4. Exactly the same reasons 
were given in 1916 by de Havilland when 
he was advocating the DH4 as he gave later 
for the Mosquito. And, as a squadron com¬ 
mander, Sir Wilfrid Freeman championed 
the first aircraft as vigorously as he did the 
second. Both the DH4 and the Mosquito 
testified to the military virtue of high speed. 
The authors may have been bogged down 
by the enormous quantities of information 
they had assembled and so may have missed 
a few such points of general interest; but 
to all students of air warfare they have con¬ 
tributed a document of the very greatest 
value. 

CONTROL OVER SPENDING 

The Power of the Purse: Appropr iations 
Politics in Congress 

By Richard F. Fcnno. 

Little , Brown and Company, Boston . 
(1966.) 733 pages. $8.75. 

It is not to be expected that Mr Fenno's 
book Will add much to the sum of human 
pleasure. When he speaks, as he does most 
of the time, in his own words, the result is 
that kind of near-prose which now passes 
for the language of political science m the 
United States. When, as is frequent, he 
quotes what members of Congress say 
about their institution or each other, the 
effect is die insertion into the academic 
gobbledygook of grey slabs of tape-recorder- 
cse. The result, over 700 pages, is heavy 
going. One who has travelled the 
road owes an obligation to prospective way¬ 
farers to warn them that it does wind up¬ 
hill all the way, but that some alleviation 
en route can be obtained by skipping the 
first half-dozen paragraphs of each chapter. 
Those who insist on further short cuts can 
make the ascent by way of the “conclu¬ 
sions” which terminate each chapter, bur 
these are not recommended to anyone who 
has not had experience of rock work such 
as the peaks of American behavioural science 


provide. 

All of which is rather sad, because Mr 
Fcnno once wrote a book both admirable 
and readable on die President’s Cabinet. 

“ The Power of the Purse ” is only admir¬ 
able in almost the literal sense of that epi¬ 
thet. The work that has gone into its com¬ 
pilation (as apart from its composition) is 
very considerable, and its findings will re¬ 
main definitive for the years which Mr 
Fenno has explored, 1947-1962, and highly 
indicative and illuminating for many years 
to come—for as long indeed as the appro¬ 
priation system in Congress retains its pre¬ 
sent shape and character—that is, sine die . 

To draw out leviathan with a hook, Mr 
Fenno’s central conclusions are: that the 
processes of appropriation lie at the heart 
of congressional politics and of the pursuit 
of power both inside each Chamber and 
between legislature and executive ; that in 
the House this is a task essentially dele¬ 
gated to its specialist Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee, while the Senate specialises and 
delegates less ; that, in the House, sub¬ 
committees and chairmen count for more, 
and in the Senate for less ; that the criteria 
employed in each legislature are rather 
negative, crude and subjective, but that 
the executive burea’is do not feel too ill- 
used at their treatment; lastly, that as be¬ 
tween the two chambers the House is the 
more economy-conscious and the Senate, 
within its limits, is better organised for get¬ 
ting its own way. 

The whole process is dominated by the 
House, and Mr Fenno does right to devote 
over two-thirds of his study to the work 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 
There can be little on this subject that can 
have escaped his attention. The reader is 
given a detailed analysis of ihc composition 
and working of the committee and irs sub¬ 
committee*, with graphic iliu^rations of 
the role and rule of such historic chairmen 
of Appropriations as Taber and Cannon ; 
the almost tribal solidarity of these units, 
overriding party lines, is impressively 
demonstrated. Officials of the British Trea¬ 
sury should read, with thankful prayer, the 
account of the hostility felt toward the 
Bureau of the Budget and the complex re¬ 
lationships (rather reminiscent of the head¬ 
master’s punishment room) that develop 
between committee members and “ their ” 
agencies. Students of power in American 
politics will not fail to note how the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is built into the 
system, providing investigators for the com- . 
mittee’s staff, and has earned in consequence i 
the committee’s highest encomium: “ No- i 
body has ever charged that the Director or 
any of the staff are bureaucrats.” Con¬ 
gressional procedures, floor strategies, Sen¬ 
ate procedures, conference committees and 
House-Senate bargaining techniques are 
then examined in detail and carefully 
assessed. There are indeed few questions 
that could arise in connection with the 
whole appropriations process which Mr 
Fenno has not anticipated. The answers 
he provides inspire confidence. A pity that 
demonstrative overkill is liable to destroy 
reader interest well before the last item of 
evidence is marshalled for the proof. Even . 
in political science enough is enough. 
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BRIGHT EXHALATION 

Dimitry: Tsar and Great Prince of all 
Russia , 1605-1606 
By Philip L. Barbour. 

Macmillan. 414 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

“ I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man sec me more.” 

Wolsey f s epitaph could be that of Dimitry, 
who flashed across the murky Russian scene 
of 1604-1606 for two astonishing years, to 
disappear into the mist of uncertain legend. 
To most of us in England Dimitry is only 
remembered as the monk-impostor in 
Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov. Mr Bar¬ 
bour’s book breaks new ground in being the 
first detailed study of him in English. Yet 
in Russia and elsewhere on the Continent 
the dramatic story of Dimitry has attracted 
many writers, including Pushkin, Schiller, 
Menmee, and even (a little remotely) Lope 
de Vega. 

This is understandable. For it is not 
only that the story of Dimitry is intensely 
dramatic and exciting in itself: the sudden 
emergence of a young man claiming to be 
the Tsarcvich Dimitry, son of Ivan the 
Terrible, dead twelve years before; his 
fantastic success In securing support and in 
seizing Moscow two years later; his murder 
less than a year after his coronation as 
Tsar. What is more remarkable is the 
character of Dimitry himself. Whoever he 
was, he was clearly a man of extraordinary 
resource and character. Admittedly he had 
luck on his side, particularly in the weaken¬ 
ing of the support for Boris Godunov in the 
years following the terrible famine of 
1601-02, and then Boris’s sudden death in 
April, 1605. But his intelligence and 
address, his diplomatic skill in dealing alike 
with Polish magnates, Jesuit priests, and 
Cossack adventurers, his tolerance in 
religious matters, and the plans which, when 
Tsar, he conceived for the betterment of the 
peasantry and the aggrandisement of Russia, 
were outstanding by any standards. His 
qualities were indeed to a large extent his 
undoing. Although his position as Tsar 
was essentially vulnerable, he pursued his 
plans without attempting to conciliate the 
powerful boyar families (whose one idea had 
been to get rid of Boris) and was murdered 
in the Kremlin after only ten months of rule. 

Mr Barbour tells this absorbing story in 
full detail, drawn from a wealth of contem¬ 
porary and other sources. The book has 
an excellent bibliography and notes. He is 
judicious and clear-sighted in his appraisal 
of Dimitry himself. In two interesting 
appendices he discusses the fascinating 
problem of who Dimitry really was. He 
believes that he was not the Tsarevich, but 
that he was never a conscious impostor— 
whoever he was, he firmly believed that he 
was the heir to the throne. And this, of 
course, adds point and pathos to his story. 

Unfortunately, for all his other merits 
Mr Barbour does not write very well. His 
JJose is rather turgid and over-dramatic 
C‘ Moscow at that time was as dark and 
[tyic as the Rome of the Borgias ”); and 
k&tends to crowd his narrative with too 
much detail—particularly in his accounts 


of ceremonial occasions. No one would 
want a dramatic story turned into a socio¬ 
logical treatise, but it would greatly have 
helped our understanding, and would have 
enriched the book if, instead of plunging 
in medias res , he could have prefaced the 
narrative with a quiet chapter or two giving 
the setting—Russia under Ivan IV and 
Godunov, the complications of Poland and 
Sweden, Jesuit diplomacy and the like. 
Like his hero, he has been in too much of a 
hurry. 

NOVELIST'S NOVEUST 

The Novels of Flaubert: A Study of 
Themes and Techniques 

By Victor Brombert. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press . 301 pages. 60s. 

More than forty years ago T. S. Eliot said 
that the novel had come to an end with 
Flaubert and James: more recently critics 
have suggested that it was Flaubert who 
raised the novel to the status of high art 
and initiated a technique of the novel and 
of the anti-novel, which makes him impor¬ 
tant and relevant to present day writers. It 
seems as if we shall never make up our 
minds about him, and that for years to 
come critics will go on analysing the novels 
and searching through the correspondence 
in order to find some key to this 
“novelist’s novelist.” There can be few 
writers who lend themselves better to this 
sort of critical study. The exigencies of 
the art form coincide with the author’s 
personal contradictions and preoccupations, 
and the themes of his writing are 
inextricably entangled with the techniques 
used. 

Professor Brombert is one of a long line 
of critics who have explored Flaubert, and 
one of the most successful. He displays a 
useful knowledge of his predecessors, but 
it is his own careful scrutiny of the texts 
that is most rewarding. This demonstration 
of Flaubert’s love-hatred of realism is most 
suggestive. And all the more so because 
Professor Brombert does not agree with 
Edmund Wilson’s remark that Flaubert was 
u one of the great minds of his time.” He 
considers that Flaubert did not possess 
Stendhal’s intuition, nor did he have 
Balzac’s capacity for abstractions. But, for 
Professor Brombert, Flaubert’s work is 
more profound than that of many of his 
contemporaries since it explores the suffer¬ 
ings of the mind. More than any other 
French novelist of the century, Flaubert 
evoked the erosive potential of thought, the 
drama of ideas, the struggle of the mind 
with its own dreams and with the snares of 
reality. For Professor Brombert, “ Flaubert 
is a haunted writer.” As a young man he had 
a compulsive capacity to feed on dreams, and 
yet he realised how hunger for the future 
could be numbed by satiety. From the 
earliest novel, * Novembre,” with its refer¬ 
ence to “a sleeping chaos of a thousand 
fertile elements,” to “ Un Coeur Simple,” 
with the servant-woman’s identification of 
the stuffed parrot with the Holy Ghost, 
Flaubert demonstrates the tenacity of his 
obsessions. 


Professor Brombert leads one skilfully 
through the complexities and ingenuities of 
this self-conscious and ironical writer. In 
spite of some inelegance of style, he is to 
be congratulated on an original and 
perceptive book. 

OFFICIAL HISTORY? 

The Royal Society: Concept and Creation 
By Margery Purver. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 263 pages. 35s. 

Variation in the interpretation of ancient 
papyri is understandable. After they have 
mouldered in desert caves for centuries 
there are good grounds for uncertainty. 
But that there are deviant views about the 
origin of the Royal Society of London, 
founded a mere three hundred years ago, 
is curious to say the least. The society’s 
tercentenary was celebrated in 1962 with 
pomp and circumstance, and volumes, 
scholarly and presumably authoritative, 
accompanied the junketings. It is refresh¬ 
ing, therefore, tc find that we have had to 
wait not one hundred years but only five 
for a new look at the concept and creation 
of the Royal Society. Because this is what 
Miss Margery Purver has produced. 

The Royal Society has not been without 
its historians. Indeed, there lies the diffi¬ 
culty, because they do not all say die same 
thing and over the years the “ orthodox * 
view has come to stem not from die earliest 
of these, Thomas Sprat’s “ History of die 
Royal Society” (1667), but from John 
Wallis’s account of the origins of the society. 
And reasons had to be found for die differ¬ 
ences. Sprat was a young man from 
Wadham, whose Warden was John Wilkins 
—a brother-in-law of Oliver CromwelL 
Was it not prudent, therefore, for the 
historians of a royal society—young Sprat 
aided and abetted by Wilkins—to select 
their facts carefully so as to suggest an 
Oxonian rather than a metropolitan begin¬ 
ning for the society? 

The view that has come to be accepted 
is that Sprat and Wilkins, while perhaps 
not actually falsifying the evidence, cer¬ 
tainly gave us less than the truth. So there 
have been two suggested mainsprings for 
the Royal Society cl London: a group in 
London itself; and a not wholly different 
group in Oxford some years later. Now 
Miss Purver has tom the problem right 
open. By going back to the society’s day¬ 
books and <uO on she presents what appears 
to be a sound case for the view that Sprat 
had not only the full support of the fellows 
but indeed their supervision also in what he 
wrote. If this is so then what Sprat has 
recorded for us is what these early fellows 
thought was their history—and they should 
have known. After all Sprat was writing 
between 1662 and 1667 in the very wake 
of the charter given to the society by 
Charles II. 

Whatever the reaction of the establish¬ 
ment to this new history it does seem a pity 
that the publication of an interesting thesis 
did not coincide with the tercentenary when 
the society was more than usually in the 
news. 
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The regional problem: Lancashire as a case study 


Debate about the proper kind of 
regional economic policy is build¬ 
ing up rapidly. This year we 
have had the regional employ¬ 
ment premium (discussed in 
The Economist of June ioth). 
Now attention is turning to the 
“grey areas,*’ regions which are 
not currently classified among 
the “ black *’ development re¬ 
gions, and which accordingly do 
not receive their benefits, but are 
equally quite clearly not part of 
the prosperous London-Birming- 
ham axis. Areas of slow growth 
missing out on both the natural 
growth of the prosperous areas 
and the partially induced growth 
of the development areas, they 
feel in danger of becoming 
second-generation “ black areas.” 

" Grey " areas 

Where are they? A large slice 
of Yorkshire should be called 
“ grey ” in these terms. Parts of 
the Midlands: the old coal¬ 
mining area of Cannock, and per¬ 
haps even the Potteries further 
north. Most of Lancashire, cer¬ 
tainly. And even some of the 
vaunted south-east: the coastal 
resorts of east Kent, for instance. 
What should be done for them is 
much less clear. That the govern¬ 
ment should do something, they 
argue, is not an issue: the 
principle of aiding declining 
regions, has already been ad¬ 
mitted^; by the creation of the 
development areas. The question 


is one of degree. Their own use 
of the word “ grey area ” indi¬ 
cates a desire for some form of 
help that is the same in kind as 
the development areas, but rather 
smaller in amount. Others argue 
for a more geographically dis¬ 
criminating use of the fully 
development area status. 

The government, clearly, has only 
begun to think about it. But 
while it thinks, it is worthwhile 
looking at the facts. The Lanca¬ 
shire and Merseyside Industrial 
Development Association has just 
completed a study of the cotton 
and coal belt of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, an archetypal “grey” 
area industrially. 

The statistics it reveals—used 
and developed here—shows just 
what happens to an area whose 
industries are declining and 
which gets no outside help (in¬ 
deed quite a lot of outside hin¬ 
drance). It is relevant not only 
to the immediate debate on 
Britain’s grey areas, but to the 
whole question of economic 
change, its pace, and its social 
consequences. 

The extent of the cotton and coal 
belt is illustrated on the map. II 
excludes Merseyside, which has 
a different tradition. It also ex¬ 
cludes the city of Manchester 
itself, for while this is the com¬ 
mercial focus of much of the 
area, its other activities—en¬ 
gineering, commerce and the 
service industries — are much 
more important. There are rela¬ 


tively few cotton mills or coal 
mines within the boundaries of 
the city itself, and its problems, 
though obviously related to the 
prosperity of the region as a 
whole, are rather different to the 
towns round about it. 

Rapid decline 

In 1951 there were 314,000 
people employed in the Lanca¬ 
shire cotton industry. Cotton 
provided 26% of the total 
number of manufacturing jobs 
in the whole north west. Spin¬ 
ning was mainly done in the 
towns immediately around Man¬ 
chester, Oldham, Bolton and 
Rochdale. The more northerly 
valleys of Rossendale and the 
Ribble concentrated more on 
weaving. 

Coal was much less important. 
In 1951, 30,000 workers worked 
in the Lancashire mines. But it 
was more concentrated than 
cotton—mainly in the Wigan- 
St Helens area with a smaller 
field in and around Burnley—and 
therefore of considerable signifi¬ 
cance in one or two towns. 
Where the two industries over¬ 
lapped, the dependence on them 
often reached amazing propor¬ 
tions. In Leigh, in 1951, 58% of 
the employed population was 
cither in coal or cotton. In 
Rochdale, which had no mines, 
50% were in cotton. 

In the early 1950s, decline set 
in for both industries. Lancashire 


cotton was faced with new tech¬ 
niques, new fibres, and a rapid 
upsurge of competition from less 
developed countries the world 
over. Lancashire coal had to face 
better seams elsewhere. The 
decline has been precipitate. 
Numbers employed in cotton 
have dropped by about two- 
thirds; numbers in coal arc down 
by over a half. At the present 
rate cotton could halve again, 
down to 60,000 by the early 
1970s. The results are plain. 

No offset 

1. The fall in jobs in coal and 
cotton has not been offset by the 
rise in jobs in other industries or 
services. Columns four and five 
in the table show the relevant 
figures by area. In every case 
except four (Wigan, Ashton, Bol¬ 
ton, Blackburn) the decline in 
jobs in the two staple industries 
has exceeded the new jobs coming 
from other sources. And the 
largest proportion of new jobs has 
generally arisen from an expan¬ 
sion in the service sector, rather 
than other manufacturing. 

2. There has been a very large 
decline in the proportion of the 
population working at all. In 
1951, for instance, 50% of 
the population of the Rossendale 
valley had jobs in that area. Now 
only 45% do. Some of them 
may simply have gone further 
afield. But since most of 
the areas considered axe con¬ 
tiguous, and the proportion em¬ 
ployed has gone down in virtually 
all of them, this must mean that 
a significantly smaller proportion 
of the total population is working. 
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Yet the proportion registered as 
unemployed is not much higher 
than the national average. In 
some towns, such as Nelson and 
Colne, the figures have crept 
quite a bit higher, but generally 
this is true. Otherwise the area 
would have already qualified as 
a development area. This sug¬ 
gests that there is a lot of 
“ hidden ” unemployment. That 
the cotton industry employs a 
high proportion of women, who 
find it easier to go in and out of 
work, also points in this direc¬ 
tion. 

New balance 

3. There has been, on balance, 
a continuous process of emigra¬ 
tion away from the area. 

4. The proportion employed in 
coal and cotton has come down 
a lot (which is certainly a good 
thing, even though it would have 
been better if it had been because 
the other spokes in the local in¬ 
dustrial wheel had grown larger, 
rather than cotton and coal 
smaller). The proportion em¬ 
ployed in the two industries in 
Leigh now, for instance, is 37%, 
a fall of 21% in 15 years. 

These arc the general effects. But 
they have differed from area to 
area within the region, and it is 
important to look at the precise 
effect on particular towns. 

In Blackburn the decline in 
cotton has been almost entirely 
offset by growth elsewhere. This 
seems to have been mainly be¬ 
cause it was always as important 
in textile machinery-making as it 
was in cotton production, and 
this has held up better. Secondly, 
it has a tradition of general en¬ 
gineering. Thirdly it has good 
communications. 

Wigan has done even better; new 
jobs have more t|ian offset lost 
ones. But this again shows the 
influence of government policy. 
In the 1930s Wigan became a 
symbol of the depressed town. 
In 1936, 10,000 of the town’s in¬ 
sured population of 36,000 had 
been out of work, and George 
Orwell wrote The Road to Wigan 
Pier (the local slag-heaps were 
called “Wigan Alps”). Succes¬ 
sive governments were therefore 
more tender to it; it got a big 
Heinz factory and smaller ones; 
one makes Tupperware. It is also 
near Skelmersdale new town and 
the Merseyside development area 
generally, so a lot of its men can 
go west to work. 

Hill towns 

It’s a different story in Rochdale. 
This town has lost 8,000 jobs 
through the decline of cotton in 
the last 15 years. It has lost a 
further 1,000 in other manufac¬ 
turing industries. The usual 
increase in the construction and 
services industries has been 
s »all. As a .result there has been 
sonic migration, but not much. 
The town’s population fell by 
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Rossendale 

57,900 

50 

43 

- 2.900 

- 1,600 

63 800 

45 

39 

Burnley 

179.300 

48 

60 

-21,600 

+10,700 

168,200 

46 

29 

Blackburn 

256,300 

44 

30 

-14,600 

+14,600 

250,800 

45 

17 

Preston 

204,300 

61 

18 

- 9,800 

- 4,800 

224,600 

49 

11 

Chorley 

66,400 

37 

40 

- 3,900 

+ 3,000 

69,600 

34 

26 

Rochdale 

119,000 

52 

50 

- 8,000 

+ 1,700 

118,200 

47 

41 

Oldham 

242,900 

55 

44 

-33,100 

+ 19,000 

268,600 

44 

21 

Ashton-Glossop 1 

214,500 

40 

30 

-11,700 

+17,200 

248,900 

37 

16 

Bolton 

304,700 

44 

32 

-20,800 

+22,400 

373,500 

36 

17 

Bury 

144,200 

43 

37 

- 9,600 

+ 9,200 

158,500 

39 

22 

Wigan 

193,600 

34 

34 

-11,000 

+ 15,600 

204,500 

34 

16 

Leigh 

118,800 

44 

58 

-12,500 

+ 9,800 

128,800 

39 

37 

St. Helens 

144,200 

54 

19 

- 6,900 

! + 4,900 

145,000 

53 

11 

l 



1,000 over the period. Clearly it 
is now in a very precarious 
position. 

Oldham is a bigger town, and 
nearer to Manchester, but its 
position is not much better. It 
has lost 14,000 jobs since 1951. 
There has been one big success 
story in the area; the Vitafoam 
company has expanded rapidly in 
Middleton, taking over many old 
mills. Oldham itself is better 
placed than Rochdale. It has 
Ferranti, ICI, Seddon Diesel and 
Littlewoods Mail Order. But 
expansion by these firms is not 
offsetting the run-down in cotton. 
Further north the outlook is, if 
anything, worse. The upper 
valleys of the Ribble and the 
Rossendale valley are filled with 
small towns, such as Bacup, 
Haslingdcn, Nelson, almost all of 
them fundamentally cotton 


towns. The mills close one by 
one, they have not been allowed 
to attract new industry (Marley 
Tile was refused permission to 
build a new factory in Hasling- 
den by the Board of Trade) and 
their non-textile firms are usually 
small subsidiaries of larger units 
which are tending to pull out and 
concentrate elsewhere (AEI, for 
instance, is closing its works at 
Nelson because it has extra space 
in its large Rugby factory). 

Growth 

In short the whole area has ab¬ 
sorbed over the last 15 years, and 
will continue to absorb, an indus¬ 
trial change of massive dimen¬ 
sions. It has done this without 
significant government help and 
with a level of net migration 
which is actually slightly below 


the average of the other northern 
regions. But the cost has been 
heavy in terms of growth. In the 
north-west the rate of creation 
of new jobs has been lower than 
any other region in the country 
since 1951, lower even than the 
well-known problem areas. The 
effect on incomes, environmental 
standards, investment and the 
social fabric is not yet quantifi¬ 
able, but can be imagined. Yet 
this region is the third largest, 
industrially, in the country. 

The object of this brief has not 
been to suggest what, if anything, 
should be done about this. It has 
merely tried to show what can 
happen when economic change 
takes place very quickly. Nation-/' 
ally, we are committed f 
economic growth, and therpP 
change. But we should b^ 
of the price—and who p/ 
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What Kind of Intervention? 

Last week's English Electric merger with Elliott-Automation illustrates the way the jRC 
ought to operate. But it has at least two other possible, if less eye-catching, functions 


T he merger between English Electric and Elliott-Auto¬ 
mation has pleased everybody, the companies, the Ministry 
of Technology, and above all the brand new Industrial Re¬ 
organisation Corporation in its brand new offices in the seat 
of London’s traditionalist establishment—Pall Mall. For it 
was the IRC, which, having satisfied itself that the match 
made sense, chipped in a badly needed £15 million to ease 
the merger through its first few difficult years. 

There is satisfaction for another reason too. This is not 
the IRC’s first deal. That was when the IRC found itself 
stuck with 8 per cent of the equity in Rootes to preserve 
the fiction of a British interest when complete control over the 
company had been bought by American Chrysler, and cover 
the Government's retreat from its ill-advised pledge to main¬ 
tain one. For a brief moment it seemed that the IRC really 
was to be used to get the Government out of holes. The 
experience, however, was instructive. Angry noises from Pall 
Mall convinced ministers that they might destroy the IRC 
if they tried to prostitute it again. 

The English Electric deal, by contrast, is a good illustration 
of the sort of catalyctic role the IRC ought to be playing. 
Elliott-Automation is short of cash but long on ideas ; always 
more of a braijnbox than a business. Alone, it was weak, and 
in the long run unviablc. Fitted snugly into an existing 
organisation, given its head, but supervised critically aiid 
watchfully, it ought to flourish. It makes and develops com¬ 
puters for specialised scientific uses. It is a pioneer in auto¬ 
mation equipment (with which it has had downs as well as ups) 
and it manufactures microcircuitry under licence from Ameri¬ 
can Fairchild. Of the possible partners, English Electric was 
the most important, simply because it is the only British 
manufacturer to have got anywhere (.though not far) in the 
application of microcircuits to computers. For this reason, 
the IRC did not need the Ministry of Technology to tell it 
that, from a national viewpoint, not only was it desirable to 
save Elliott-Automation, but wrapping it up with English 
Electric was the way it should be done. English Electric too 
has its weaknesses; it is short of cash and the £15 million 
from the IRC tipped the difference enough to make the whole 
thing worth while. 

There are questionmarks. One is whether English Electric's 
heavy-handed top management will provide the right mixture 
of freedom with firmness that is needed. Another is the 
future profitability of the English Electric group itself. On 
this will depend English Electric’s future share price (which 
currently puts it on a price earnings ratio of 15.7), and how 
much money the IRC makes out of the deal, if any. As our 
calculations show, it is by no means certain that the IRC will 
even get a return equal to 7.8 per cent a year, i.e. what it 


could have got by lending in the market. This is not to say 
it should not have put up its £1$ million. But merely that it 
(and the Government) should not expect to do well by doing 
good. 

So English Electric-Elliott-Automation has set the pattern 
for future IRC-sponsored deals. The sine qua non is the 
injection of cash on terms that would not be available in the 
market. This is IRC’s first role. In its six months of life, 
it has developed two others. The first is to be a source of 
confidential advice ; this may not sound spectacular, but may 
be the most important thing the IRC is doing just now. It 
is a testament to the sympathy and skill of its directors and 
executives that it has established itself as the place where 
directors of large companies can discuss their ideas for 
mergers and reorganisation without feeling that they are talk¬ 
ing to the Government, but knowing that public money could 
be forthcoming. That was why Rootes might so nearly have 
been a disaster. Above all ideas for mergers and reorganisa¬ 
tion can develop from discussions of this sort, but if no cash 
is needed, the IRC can fade out and let the managements go 
ahead on their own. Finally, the IRC h quietly studying the 
impact of Government buying in two key sectors where it has 
considerable weight: transformers, and telephone equipment 
for the post office. So far nobody will say what will be done 
with the fruits of the IRC’s researches when they appear, one 
hopes that at very least, they will be published. 


T hese are the IRC’s roles, as they have developed in prac¬ 
tice. What has now become clear is that the IRC is a 
more passive agent than many people in and out of die 
Government expected when the idea was first mooted eighteen 
months ago. This passivity may be essential if the IRC is to 
play the crucial second of these three roles. But it leaves 
gaps. At present the IRC seems unable to initiate action. It 
cannot go out into the field and reorganise, let us say, the 
wool textile industry. Even if an ambitious wool manufacturer 
makes the journey to Fall Mall to announce that he intends to 
reorganise the industry, the IRC cannot provide him with a 
list of companies willing to be taken over. He must do that 
work himself. And if he does it sensibly, the IRC will back 
him up, in the same way as ICI backed Viyella in cotton 
textiles. But if an industry does not have a reorganiser, a 
Roy Thomson or a Joe Hyman, nothing will happen and in 
many cases, nothing has. 

Secondly, the IRC is hardly equipped to promote reorgani¬ 
sation as such. This is not the same thing as mergers. There 
are plenty of examples of mergers that have not yielded the 
economies of scale they ought to have done because the 
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management did not follow up. Putting two firms under one 
ownership solves no problems of itself. It is what ought to 
happen afterwards tfiateounts. Yet there are always sound 
practical reasons for doing nothing until tomorrow. There 
have also been other mergers that never stood much chance 
of achieving economies of any sort, such as Courtaulds' move 
into paints. At the same time, much has been achieved in 
the electrical industry without full-scale mergers, but by the 
establishment of joint companies responsible for lights, for 
valves (Thorn and AEI) for domestic appliances (AE1 and 
EMI), and for small transformers (Bruce Peebles, English 
Electric and Ferranti). But IRC’s power to push manage¬ 
ments towards this sort of reorganisation, the sort that should 
follow full or partial mergers, is limited to earnest, if authorita¬ 
tive, persuasion, and the power to give or withhold funds at 
the time of a merger. It can do no more. 

So it has begun to be argued that this sort of management 
reform might more effectively be stimulated through the 
Little Neddies, once contact with their various industries has 
been deepened beyond the handful of big boys in each industry 
that they are now almost wholly involved with. But now the 
Government seems to have gone off on a different tack. Over 
the weekend, Mr Stewart provocatively suggested that the 
Government might soon need new powers to change the struc¬ 
ture of industry, including the extension of public ownership 
if necessary. This, it was explained afterwards, did not mean 
more nationalisation, nor even an enlargement of the role of 
the IRC. What the Government is now actually considering 
is yet another quasi-government body designed, this time, to 
finance industry. The role, in other words, will resemble 
that of the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
(or its offshoot, Technical Development Capital), but with 
two differences. It will be orientated almost entirely towards 
newer, technology-based industries. And it will deal with a 
small number of much bigger cases, on the argument that 
smaller fry can be left to ICFC, TDC, and the rest of the 
City, and that the Government would be unwise to get in¬ 
volved in too much detail with the provision of finance to small 
and medium-sized firms. 

This would cater for firms like Elliott-Automation as it was 
sevefi or eight yeaf$ ago, or the Prime Minister's own con- 
standy-cited example of the Hovercraft. As with the IRC, 
the Government agency would aim to make a normal profit, 
and to liquidate its holding as soon as the need for it dis¬ 
appeared. It would provide fixed interest capital and demand 
an equity stake as well. As with the IRC, the terms would 
be softer than the market would demand, on the safe assump¬ 
tion that the typical firm would rather borrow, if it could, 
from anybody but the Government. But this fact alone might 
enable the Government to want and get a larger say (by voting 
rights) than a merchant bank or insurance company would 
want. The Government, in other words, would be stepping 
into that gap in the British capital market that is filled by 
the big banks in Germany—the gap between insurance and 
pension funds who try to keep clear of management and who 
will stake large amounts on safe propositions, and the merchant 
banks, who are less chary about getting caught up with 
management problems, but will stake only relatively small 
amounts, on riskier propositions. The Government would 
stake large amounts on risky ideas, and would enjoy the 
involvement in management that would probably result. 


T his is the sort of thinking that is now humming round the 
Department of Economic Affairs. In hard fact, there may 
be precious few private firms with tolerably viable ideas that 
would want Government money on these terms. And even 
if tjra$ were plenty of them, the fact remains that the newer 
glQ^^jpdustries are already getting no lack of Government 


The Profit IRC Must Mdkt 1 

Both English Electric and Elliott-Automation have good stock 
market standing, but both have borrowed heavily. If the com¬ 
bined company were to borrow £ 1 5 million for eight years 
from the market it would probably have to pay 7.8 per cent. 
The IRC loan is interest-free for two years and then carries 
interest at 8 per cent. If the IRC is to get the equivalent 
of 7.8 per cent on its money throughout the eight-year period, 
it will need to make a capital profit of 24 per cent at the 
end of the eighth year. In other words, the shares the IRC 
converts into must be worth £18.6 million. 

Will they ? The answer depends upon two things. First 
the English Electric share price at the time, and second the 
terms of conversion, which are not fully known. Here are 
three possible conversion bases, and the price at which English 
Electric shares would need to be, if the IRC is to make its 
profit: — 

Conversion Terms Eng. Elec % of E.E. equity 

Target IRC would 

share price then then have 
All convertible at 43s. 6d. * 53s. 4£d. 8 - 6% 

Two thirds at 43s 6d." 58s. 6d. 5*9% 

Half at 43s. 6d." 63s. 7£d. 4 -5% 

# Current price. 

English Electric shares reached a peak last year of 52s. and 
are now 43S.-44S. None of the target prices are unreasonably 
high, but the justification for them will largely be provided 
by the profits of English Electric made by the non-electronics, 
non-computer side, and it is not certain the heavy electrical 
pan of it will be veiy profitable. In supporting English Electric 
the IRC has, then, gambled on the diverse and proliferating 
English Electric empire making enough profits somewhere 
within it to raise the group total. The electronics-computer 
side may do well but be offset by the poor performances of 
other interests. 

The new shares issued to ex-Elliott-Automation shareholders 
will require annual dividends totalling £1.8 million. For 1966 
the amount available for Elliott-Automation equity shareholders 
was only £1.3 million. So had the companies been combined 
in 1966 the dividend cover would have been 1.3, whereas the 
cover for the English Electric dividend was 1.5. Hence for 
the deal to be acceptable to English Electric the terms of the 
loan had to be soft. 

Even if things go well, and the IRC converts into equity, it 
will have a huge problem in off-loading its shares, as it cheer¬ 
fully hopes to do. Institutions are loth to hold too much 
in any one firnj and English Electric features largely in most 
portfolios already. All of which suggests that this is not the 
sort of finance that would ever have been available from a 
merchant bank or otherwise through the City. 


attention. They have an eager minister specially to look after 
them. But the main weaknesses of British industry now lie 
in its existing engineering-based industries. The Government 
is still as far as ever from finding an easy way to get their 
costs down, and to make them more sensitive to market 
demands. 

There is no quick answer. Who could have foreseen, even 
five years ago, just how the cotton textile industry would sort 
itself out, or ten years ago, which would be the poles of con¬ 
centration in the newspaper industry ? The desire to impose 
theoretically-conceived patterns on mdustry is strong in some 
parts of the Government and outside it; but the pattern that 
seems right to impose today will almost certainly be out of 
date by next year. The Government's job should be to chip 
away at the obstacles preventing British industry from re¬ 
organising itself. And the biggest of these is almost certainly 
the British businessman himself. The Government should 
therefore press ahead with the expansion of high quality 
management education, and since there is so little of it 
available so far, British executives wanting a year or two at 
American business schools, should be encouraged instead of 
the opposite. 
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j The Arsenals of 
| Europe 

i How much would you guess it was 
I reasonable for a country with military 
I pretensions to spend on buying arms ? 

I Eight per cent of its manufacturing 
I output ? Seven per cent ? Four per cent ? 

f rpuE fairly consistent failure of Britain and France to agree 
i 1 any joint arms production policy, or Britain and Germany, 
.* France and Italy, or any other permutation of nations you 
care to name, suggests the separate governments of western 
Europe need to take a fresh look at these ratios and decide 
what to do about them. The Institute of Strategic Studies is 
in the middle of a massive study of European arms production $ 
this week it published its assessment of the economic impact 
| of arms buying in those European countries for which reliable 
data could be collected and most of the figures here have been 
taken from it, including those in the charts. An analysis 
of the defence industries in Britain will follow soon. To Mr 
Denis Healey, faced with decisions about future RAF 
equipment now that the French have intimated they do not 
want to proceed with their share of what was to have been a 
jointly-designed swing-wing bomber, the choice lies between 
, continuing to devote as high a proportion of British resources 
to defence production as this country has been doing for the 
past three or so years, or cutting back to the levels of other 
European countries. 

To devote the equivalent of 8 per cent of manufacturing 
output to the buying of arms, as Britain was doing in the mid- 
1960s, begins to look excessive by comparison with Germany, 
France or Italy, until one considers the reasons. Britain has 
stretched its resources round the globe and attempted, very 
roughly, to make up for a shortage of manpower by elaboration 
of equipment. Over a ten-year period, 1955-64, studied by 
the ISS, Britain has spent more on ships, on aircraft and on 
; electronics as well as on research than any other European 
country. But this country spent less on tanks and fighting 
vehicles than either France or Germany, and its outlay on 
munitions was only the equivalent of Germany's. Someone’s 
i priorities have gone rather queer. 

Military thinking did, admittedly, go through some violent 
upheavals in that decade. It began with the introduction of 
; big missiles, marking the end of the manned bomber : and 
< was followed by the slow appreciation, first, that no country of 
less than continental size could deploy big missiles, even if it 
; could build them (as Britain certainly could), and then by a 
: growing conviction that nuclear weapons could not be used 
x in limited wars, not even teeny ones with a pixie-sized mush¬ 



Cause of the trouble; Dassault*s swing-wing fighter preparing for its 
first flight 


room cloud. With each change, the defence industries went 
through a fresh somersault, coming out with rather fewer 
orders than they had when they went in. It takes, as the 
ISS points out, a long time to build up defence industries, 
and an equally long time to run them down. The British 
aircraft industry is a case in point. It has been running down, 
more or less deliberately on government policy, for the better 
part of eight years, but employment is still rising. 

It Is a mistake to think that the defence industries begin 
and end with aviation and aerospace. The ten-year total of 
European arms spending shown on the chart means that it 
accounts for rather less than a third of total arms buying; 
while in Britain, with a bigger and more powerful air force 
and airlifting capacity than any other European country, it 
accounts for only a quarter. But aircraft industries depend 
much more heavily on government orders than any of the 
other defence industries with the possible exception of the 
Navy dockyards and government-owned munition plants. 
And they therefore face governments with a choice between 
keeping them willy-nilly in business, or leaving that particular 
country without facilities for building any aircraft at all, which 
is not true of electronics, or vehicles. 

Most of Europe has chosen the latter course. Britain and 
France between them account for 80 per cent of all aircraft 
production in Europe. The only other country to design 
sizeable, modern military aircraft is Sweden. Sweden spends 
only about two-thirds as high a proportion of its national 
income on defence as Britain does, but the amount it spends 
on buying arms is, expressed as a percentage of manufacturing 
output, very close to Britain’s and 56 per cent of the Swedish 
arms bill consisted, over ten years, of aircraft. 

But below a certain size, an aircraft industry has not the 
resources to do independent designing. Sweden gets by with 
a labour force put at 10,000, through grim concentration on 
a single objective, an aircraft tailored exclusively for Sweden’s 
peculiar defence conditions. But Germany, with around 
30,000, cannot design modern military aircraft; Italy, Holland 
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and Belgium do not even try. Outside Europe, Egypt 
attempted to buil^ a military aircraft industry with the help 
of German technicians and designed fighters and tactical 
missiles. Israel, in contrast, did not, but did instal large and 
lavishly equipped maintenance bases able to overhaul the most 
elaborate modern aircraft, civil and—when the need arose— 
military. 

Western Europe is probably moving towards a situation 
where it might under certain circumstances be more useful to 
exploit and expand the Israeli system than to attempt to keep 
one's own, independent design groups. The British Minister 
of Technology, Mr Wedgwood Benn, said nastily to the 
assembled British aircraft industry at dinner on Wednesday 
“ ft is manifestly in Britain's economic interests to have a success¬ 
ful aircraft industry. But it is not so dearly in our national 
interests to have an aircraft industry just for its own sake, 
whether it is successful or not. Some of the arguments which 
have been put to me by the industry in the few months since I 
took over this job have slightly alarmed me.” 

The difficulty is that Europe as a whole provides a market 
for an arms industry that is smaller than America's, but 
nevertheless sizeable enough to support a modem arsenal plus 
its necessary research backing. But the advantages of this size 
axe dissipated in the duplication of design and production 
facilities throughout every country capable of supporting an 
arms factory. Logic demands that defence ministers spend 
some time round a table attempting to sort this out and accept¬ 
ing a degree of standardisation that would give one or two 
factories decent production runs. There is no doubt that this 
would bring down costs considerably and probably open up 
export markets. But the difficulty of agreeing even a common 
defence objective suggests that it is unrealistic ever to expect 


agreement on a common arms policy until the millennium. 

But Anglo-French experience seems to prove that the half¬ 
way house towards which governments have been driven by 
the rising cost of arms, namely shared design and production, 
is not the answer. There is evidence, as the next ISS report 
will doubtless show, and which cost estimates for such joint 
projects as Concord and the variable geometry bomber tend 
to bear out, that sharing production does not halve the cost, 
but produces savings that are small in relation to the friction, 
the inconvenience and the delays involved. But if this has 
failed, where do we go next ? 

Military men who are frustrated beyond endurance by 
delays in the arrival of home-built equipment, by cancellations 
and by failure to meet specifications, are inclined increasingly 
to think that there is not, after all, anything so very wrong 
in buying from the United States where prices are lower, 
delivery quicker and performance more or less reliable. The 
idea of a home strategic reserve of arms-producing capacity 
seems increasingly out of line with the only kind of short, 
sharp and brutal modern war that anyone can imagine. But 
the fear of an American monopoly of the most advanced 
weapons remains, and is reinforced from time to time by 
warnings from countries like Canada and those parts of 
Scandinavia that have decided to run down their own defence 
industries almost to zero, and buy American instead. They 
are inclined to argue that this was a bad mistake, and their 
warnings ought not to be totally disregarded. The alternative 
means paying more—in research, in production overheads— 
for elaborate arms produced in small numbers at home. But 
if production across Europe could be rationalised, the “ Euro¬ 
pean ’’ premium might not be all that high. What we cannot 
do is drift along much longer us we are. 
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German budget: Shock 
treatment 


Dr Kiesinger intended to shake his Christian 
Democrat party to its complacent core when 
on Tuesday night he called Germany’s 
situation a “ terribly serious one.” This is 
strong language meant to shock. The last 
German government fell because it could 
not cope with the country’s financial 
troubles and Dr Kiesinger does not intend 
to fail the same way. Last week he had 
even threatened to resign if his six-month 
coalition of Christian Democrats and Social 
Democrats refused to back the planned 
austerity programme. But public reaction 
the next day was, so far as one can judge 
from the German papers, more or less ml. 

Germany’s finance minister Herr Straus9 
has been up till now practically alone in his 
opposition to the expansionist Dr Schiller. 
Now it looks very much as if the chancellor 
has moved over to his way of thinking . The 
fact that German industry’s response to Dr 
£dttUer’$ much praised £220 million invest¬ 


ment programme has been poor, plus the 
prospect of an even bigger federal budget 
deficit this year—at more than £700 million, 
it promises to be the biggest ever—and 
knowledge that tax yields are at least 
another £90 million below estimate, seem 
to have convinced Dr Kiesinger that Herr 
Strauss’s gloom was justified and Dr 
Schiller’s optimism misplaced. But he has 
now got to persuade a country that just 
doesn’t want to know. 

Most politicians agree that it Is absolutely 
vital for a stable economic and political 
future to bring' the government accounts 
into order over the next few years. In 
April this year a special committee was even 
set up to deal with this under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr Kiesinger. If things go on as 
they are, Germany’s deficit is likely to be 
running at £1.1 billion by 1970. But the 
snag is that none of the ministers wants to 
take cuts in hi9 own §phere. The obvious 


Dr Kiesinga with nothing up his sleeve 
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Some of our chemists are extremely fashion conscious 


What colour is Paris featuring? What 
fabrics will be worn next season? 

Is green checked ponyskin coming Into 
fashion? 

Our chemists are constantly concerned 
with such questions, as they work 
hand in hand with the fashion designer. 
They develop recipes for dyeing 
the latest colours and invent new 
dyestuffs for new combinations of 
fibres. They provide finishing agents for 


textiles, leather and furs. 

They met the demand for easy-care 
clothes and discovered ®Basolan which 
makes wool machine-washable 
without losing Its loftiness. They 
created ®Fixapret to make non-iron 
shirts and ®Kaurit to keep cotton 
dresses crease-free. They developed 
tannings and dyestuffs to make 
leather and furs more elegant. 

So if women create an overnight 


demand for green checked ponyskin — 
we will meet It. Fashion's demands 
are met by creative chemistry at BASF. 


Badlsche Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG 
Ludwigshafen am Rhein, West Germany 
BASF United Kingdom Limited, 

York House, 

199, Westminster Bridge Road, 

London S.E. 1 
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Ait of these bonds having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

t 

$30,000,000 

SOCIETE NATIONALE 

DES 

CHEMINS DE FER FRANCAIS 

(French National Railway Company ) 

6 1 /i%o Guaranteed Bonds Due June 15,1985 


Dated June 15, 1967 


Due June 15, 1985 


Interest payable on June 15 


Unconditionally Guaranteed by The Republic of France 


CREDIT LYONNAIS BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS LAZARD FRERES ET CIE 


SOCIETE GENERALE 
DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V, 
BANCA COMMERCIALS ITAUANA 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM bank n.v. 


BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 


COMMERZBANK CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE DEUTSCHE BANK DILLON, READ & CO. INC. 

Akikittesellschafi A k tlcngc sells chaft 

DRESDNER BANK THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KREDIETBANK N.K KUHN, LOEB A CO. 

Aktlmgesellscha/f 

LAZARD FRERES A CO. MEDIOBANCA-BANCA DICREDITO FINANZIARIO MORGAN* CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. 


S. G. WARBURG & CO. 

Limited 


WHITE ; WELD & CO. 

Limited 


ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER, INC. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION BANCA D'AMERICA E D'ITALIA 


BANCO DI ROMA BANK OF LONDON A SOUTH AMERICA BANQUE DE V1NDOCIHNE 

Limited 

BANQUE DE L’UNION PARISIENHE BANQUE DE L'UNION EUROPEENNE INDUSTRIELLE ET FlNANCtERE 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DES MINES 

pour Ic Grand-lha hr tie Lii.umhuuty A A. 

BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 


BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L'UNION DES MINES 
BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 


BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. 

BERLINER 11AN DELS-GESELLSC HAFT 


BANQUE WORMS & CIE 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


CREDIT IN DUST RIEL D' ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE S.A. 


BARING BROTHERS A CO., 

Limited 

LA COMPAGNIE FINANCIERE 
CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL 


CREDIT DU NORD CREDITO ITALIANO DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 

Aktiesehkab 

EURA M ERICA-FIN AN ZIA RIA INTERNATIONALE S.p.A. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HAMBROS BANK 

Limited 

R. HENRIQUES JR. IIILL, SAMUEL <£ CO. KIDDER, PEABODY <t CO. KJ0BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 

Limited Incorporated 

KLEIN WORT, BENSON KREDIETBANK S.A. L UXEMBO URG EOIS E KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY S.A.K. 

Limited 

LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., MEES & HOPE MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Limited Securities Underwriter limited 

SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. MORGAN GRENFELL A tO. DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET ET CIE 

Limited limited 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE PARIBAS CORPORATION PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON 

PRIVATEANKEN I KJ0BENHAVN N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. 

dktlesehkab Limited 

SINGER d FRIEDLANDER SKANDINAV1SKA BANKEN SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 

Limited 

STOCK HOLMS ENSKILDA BANK SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN C.G. TRINKAUS 

June 16, 1967 
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places to make them are in the social ser¬ 
vices, in defence (they account for about half 
of federal expenditure) and possibly in sub¬ 
sidies to various limping industries* The 
government has been pumping enormous 
amounts of money into social security funds 
each year to fill their deficit and it is the 
threatening ghost of very much bigger gaps 
that upsets Bonn's economists and makes 
them call for a reshaping of the social 
security system together with a reduction 
in the government’s contribution. 

Politically, this is dynamite. The Social 
Democrats arc determined not to let down 
their supporters by allowing any cut in 
the social services. But Dr Schroder, the 
defence minister, is fighting a proposed 
hefty £180 million cut in his budget, which 
would be politically almost as unpopular. 
And on top of that Herr Strauss is not just 
planning to cut total federal expenditure by 
at least £500 to £550 million in the 1968 
budget; he wants tax increases too, prob¬ 
ably to the tune of £250 million. How 
he thinks he will get this is anybody's 
guess. There are plans to hoist the 10 
per cent value-added tax, due to be intro¬ 
duced from January 1st next year, up fo 
11 per cent, which might conceivably add 
a net £130 million to the estimated yield 
of £2 .5 billion. And there are almost cer¬ 
tainly going to be increases in excise duties 
and cuts in income tax allowance. 

Admittedly, Herr Strauss has said that 
he does not think of cutting expenditure 
and raising taxes before 1968 but the timing 
still worries economists in Bonn. To cut 
back now would push Germany into real 
depression, but the economy next year 
could still be more in need of boosts than 
cuts in public and private spending. Some 
economists believe, and so might Herr 
Strauss, that a squeeze ;n social services 
and a smaller pay package announced now 
might be swallowed less reluctantly in the 
present economic gloom that it would be 
later when the economy might be on the 
up-turn ; which ' brings one back to Dr 
Kiesinger’s warning of Tuesday evening. 

Even if the government wanted to keep 
on with Dr Schiller’s recipe of increased 
public debt, it would be extraordinarily 
difficult to find the cash to do so. In this 
year alone, the federal government will 
have to borrow another £1 billion to cover 
the deficit and the shortfalls in tax yields, 
more or less all of it in medium term 
bonds, which will—and that is Herr Strauss’ 
nightmare—bounce back on the depleted 
public funds in the next couple of years. 
Social security and defence expenditure are 
going to zoom up unless something is 
done about them. There is no sign of tax 
revenue expanding to keep pace. So, like 
it or not, Dr Kiesinger is very plainly warn¬ 
ing Germany that the immensely popular, 
loudly trumpeted anticyclical policy of Dr 
Schiller and his friends just can’t continue 
and that Herr Strauss, who grows more 
austere and more orthodox with the passing 
years, but still politically the odd man out, 
now has to be listened to. But the great 
mass of Germans who threw Dr Erhard 
out of office for much the same thing arc 
not going to like it. 


Italian motors 


That's what we like 
about the south 


Milan 

The biggest politico-industrial row this year 
is now under way in Italy. It concerns the 
proposal put forward by IRI, the state hold¬ 
ing company, and Alfa-Romeo, its car¬ 
making subsidiary, to create a major car 
plant south of Naples. This would cost 
£175 million, make 450,000 cars a year, 
and employ 15,000 men directly. IRI 
estimates that this plant, to be run by a 
company called Alfa-Sud, would also attract 
component plants employing 50,000 men, 
and a lot of the smaller businesses which 
are now notoriously lacking in the depressed 
Mezzogiorno—or south Italy. 

The row, of course, is with Fiat, which 
is using every weapon to prevent the new 
plant, which would make Alfa-Romeo a 
major rival instead of a minor irritant. At 
the moment. Fiat makes 1.2 million vehicles 
a year, Alfa-Romeo 70,000. So Fiat is 
offering to solve the problems both of the 
south and Alfa-Romeo by investing about 
£5 million a year for the next ten years 
setting up plants in the south itself, to 
make, not cars, but advanced electronic 
equipment and specialised engineering 
products for use in agriculture and 
fisheries. Fiat says that the Italian 
motor effort should not be split up in the 
face of foreign competition, that it should 
remain in the north (and thus by implica¬ 
tion in Fiat’s own hands) for good industrial 
reasons; that the Italian industry will be 
overproducing cars anyway by 1981 (2.5 
million against probable markets of only 
2.1 million) even without the Alfa-Sud 
project—although IRI’s statisticians are 
confident the additional production could 
be absorbed. Fiat would also help Alfa- 
Romeo by opening some of its own foreign 
sales outlets and by ensuring that the two 
companies made complementary rather than 
opposing model lines. 

The industrial argument is complicated 
enough—and shows a greater sophistication 
in deciding on new projects in development 
areas than the British government showed 
when it pushed the carmakers to Scotland 
in the late fifties to meet a demand that 
never materialised. The financial argument 
is also important. Signor Guido Carli, 
governor of the Bank of Italy, is supposed 
to be hostile to the Alfa-Romeo project; his 
confidence in the management of IRI and 
Alfa-Romeo is not unbounded. He is 
worried that the enormous capital require¬ 
ments of Alfa-Sud would prevent the raising 
of money for other projects which might be 
less capital-consuming. The trouble is that 
Fiat is urging the establishment of indus¬ 
tries in tne south which are even more 
technologically advanced, and therefore 
more capital intensive, even than motors and 
liable to absorb even less of the surplus 
labour released when the many struggling 
engineering companies in the south, taken 
over by IRI as buyer of last resort since 


the war, have to dose. 

Politically, the Christian Democrats are 
firmly against Fiat. A leading article in 
their magazine Discussione, by the editor, 
Sr Fiorentino Sullo, came down for Alfa- 
Sud—part, be it noted, of a nationalised 
holding company. The Social Democrats 
on the other hand are in general pro-Fiat— 
a case, unthinkable in Britain, of Socialist 
backing for private near-monopolists. Their 
union is a favourite of the Fiat management, 
and is hoping to take over the members of 
the Fiat company union if and when this is 
disbanded. Italy's Social Democrat Presi¬ 
dent, Sr Saragat, is a firm friend of Fiat. 
Their strength is in the areas where Fiat’s 
present plants are established. But the 
Christian Democrats are worried about their 
hold on the south, and, a year before elec¬ 
tions are due, cannot be seen to be against 
such a project as Alfa-Sud. For they are 
beset by opposition from the extreme right 
as well aB from the Communists. 

The issue is still undecided; there has 
been pressure for it to be discussed in 
Parliament before the government makes 
up its mind. Fiat has got a postponement 
of the decision; but it is likely to come 
before the parliamentary commission 
attached to the Ministry of the Budget and 
Planning in mid-July. The Minister him¬ 
self, Sr Pieraccmi, is a Social Democrat, 
but not unfriendly to the Alfa-Sud plan. 
At the moment the chances of getting the 
plan through look somewhat better than 
50-50 ; then of course the problems of mak¬ 
ing and selling the cars will begin. And 
Alfa-Romeo will get no help from Fiat in 
that. 

If the plan does go through, Sr 
Gianni Agnelli’s position within Fiat will be 
considerably weakened. His predecessor, 
Professor Valletta, saw that the motto 
“ What’s good for Fiat is good for Italy ” 
was faithfully observed. If his successor, 
who has been in office only a year, allows 
a rival car maker to expand so fast, he will 
find it much more difficult to case out 
Professor Valletta's old guard within Fiat 
and replace them with his own men, who 
are very much younger, and who have been 
the only ones engaged in the opposition to 
the Alfa-Sud plan, with the rest of the Fiat 
management waiting on the sidelines. 


Israel’s economy 


Seeing it through 

Jerusalem 

At the start of the Middle East crisis there 
were already signs that the worst of the 
18-month slump in Israel’s economy was 
over. Effectively, therefore, the emergency 
war expenditure acted in lieu of the more 
orthodox reflationary policy which the 
government was considering. Payment to 
soldiers and their families, large army orders 
for food and textiles, as well as spending 
on armaments, has increased the money 
supply sharply. Yet prices have remained 
stable, largely because demand—except for 
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essentials—naturally dropped very sharply 
just before and during the actual fighting. 

Immediately the tfiar, ‘was over, the 
government slapped extra taxes on fuel and 
raised income tax—for employees by io per 
cent and for companies by 2 per cent. The 
self-employed are now having to pay their 
taxes in advance. Altogether the additional 
income tax will amount to some Israeli £100 
million and the extra fuel tax should bring 
in another I£40 million a year. In addition, 
the government hopes to raise I£250 million 
from the new Defence Loan, which has 
already yielded I£35 million. 

But the crisis and the call-up reduced 
industrial output by some 30 per cent. In 
industries such as textiles, food, pharma¬ 
ceuticals and electronics which employ a 
high percentage of women, output was 
hardly affected. But for the rest, apart from 
armaments, and especially in the diamond 
polishing, metals and building material 
industries, output was down by half and 
sometimes more. Although many workers 
are still being kept in the army, from now 
cm this is expected to show up less in lost 
production than in lower unemployment, 
which before the fighting was very high— 
something like 7 per cent of the labour 
force. 

Agriculture was virtually unaffected by 
the war. Volunteers from abroad and chil¬ 
dren quickly replaced the men at the front. 
In some frontier areas, like Galilee, crops 
were destroyed by enemy shelling, but the 
short duration of the war kept these losses 
down to a minimum. However, as with 
industry, there are still problems of distri¬ 
bution, because of the difficulties in getting 
all the transportation needed. 

Exports for the first half of June were 
down to $10 million after hitting a record 
$47 million in May (a third more than in 
May, 1965). But exports should pick up; 
the victory itself seems to have created more 
foreign interest in Israeli goods. Even if 
communist countries (including Yugoslavia, 
but excluding Rumania) suspend their trade 
in Israel, the loss in terms of exports during 
1967 is not likely to be more than $10-15 
million. And thanks to the big influx of 
donations from abroad, Israel’s foreign cur¬ 
rency reserves have not experienced their 
usual seasonal drop in June. Tourism will 
probably revive during the next few weeks, 
and arrangements are being made to enable 
tourists to visit all areas controlled by Israel. 
Thus the balance of payments for 1967 may 
well be better than in 1966. 

The influence of Israeli administration in 
the new areas under its control is likely to 
show itself very soon. Already an exchange 
rate of 1 to 7.50 has been fixed between 
the Israeli pound and the Jordanian dinar 
and a rate of 1 to 3 between the Israeli and 
Egyptian pounds. Though at first thev had 
no choice, Arab merchants now prefer to 
take Israeli money and give change in their 
own currencies, though officially the use of 
Israeli money is forbidden. 

The proportion of Arab refugees working 
in agriculture and services is fairly high on 
the west bank of the Jordan but very low in 
dw?< 5 jtaa, strip. The Israeli government is 

^'lip new housing projects in order 
- the amount of constructive em- 
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ployment amongst the refugees. It is also 
trying to integrate Arab agriculture into 
the economy with the likely effect of raising 
prices and earnings for the Arabs. The 
government realises that it is not in its own 
interest to leave this large population un¬ 
settled, dissatisfied and an easy prey for 
agitators. Hence the whole refugee problem 
is being given priority. 


Shipping 


Russia's other Suez 


The Russian government announced earlier 
this year that its Arctic Sea route would be 
open to foreign shipping by 1968. Two of 
the biggest shipping lines in Japan are now 
going to send survey teams to study the 
route, and have told the Russians that other 
Japanese companies would also welcome the 
opening of the 4,000 miles seaway. It cuts 
4,000 miles off the present Yokohama-Lon- 
don route via the Suez Canal, and 5,000 
miles off the same journey using the Panama 
Canal. But the Japanese survey teams due 
in Russia next month are likely to discover 
snags that the Russians have not yet chosen 
to advertise. 

One is the comparatively short period 
when the Arctic is open to traffic. The Rus¬ 
sians talk of a season lasting from late May 
till early November, but the records show 
that, except in particularly good summers 
(and this seems to be one of them), the 
whole route is not likely to be open for 
much more than three months. A Russian 
Merchant Marine Ministry official recently 
stressed that “ only ships specially built for 
operating in ice-covered seas ” could use the 
Arctic route even in summer and that im¬ 
mediately knocks out of court all the normal 
cargo liners used by Japanese and western 
shipping companies who might otherwise 
find the route extremely attractive during 
the summer. 

The Russians have already fixed their 
scale of charges and obviously see the route 
as a good potential foreign exchange earner. 
The cost cannot be judged without more of 
the kind of information the Japanese survey 
team now hopes to get. (Convoy times and 
limitations, navigational hazards and facili¬ 
ties, pilotage and other charges.) But if it is 
not low enough to warrant the building of 
special ice strengthened ships (which can 
still be used on the normal routes during 
the winter season), foreign traffic on the 
Arctic route could be limited to a trickle of 
Scandinavian ships designed to trade be¬ 
tween Scandinavia, Greenland and Canada 
and already built with ice-strengthened 
bows. 

# 

Bolivian Tin 


Fighting it out 


The clash between government troops and 
tin miners in Bolivia last weekend, costing 
2T lives and 61 wounded, was the first 
major incident of this kind for Wre than 
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two years. It follows three attacks since 
the beginning of June on government 
installations in the mining area and the 
announcement by mine workers at the 
Huanuni tin mine that they no longer 
consider themselves under government 
jurisdiction. The government claims 
that the unrest has been whipped up in 
order to distract its attention from the 
guerrillas operating in the south-east of the 
country. This could well be true. The 
tin miners' union has a long history of 
leftist agitation. 

In a largely agricultural country the tin 
miners are the largest group of organised 
labour and the single most influential 
political force in Bolivia. It was their 
armed support which secured the success 
of the revolution that brought Paz Estens- 
soro to power in 1952. Threequarters of 
the tin industry was then nationalised. 
And so long as Paz Estenssoro was in power 
the every wish and fancy of the union was 
pampered to: it was given a direct say in 
the organisation of the mines with a right 
of veto on the board of management. The 
miners were even allowed to form armed 
militias. The complete lack of management 
control at that time largely contributed to 
the increasing indebtedness of Comibol, the 
state mining industry which, three years 
ago, was running at a loss of $1 million a 
month. 

In 1964 Paz Estenssoro was thrown out 
of the country and the management of the 
mines was completely reorganised with con¬ 
trol taken away from the union. The 
labour force has been reduced from 27,000 
in 1963 to 23,000 today: one big, unprofit¬ 
able mine, San Jose, was recently closed 
down. Some of the sacked miners have 
found work in building roads in the mining 
area. The system of payments has also 
been changed : bonuses no longer go to key 
people in the union but are distributed to 
all miners in accordance with the increased 
efficiency of the mines in which they work. 
Miners belonging to the special co-opera¬ 
tives, who are allowed to work alongside 
thusc employed by the state, are now strictly 
supervised to avoid smuggling. In Huanuni, 
the 1,500 out of the 4,000 employed who 
were in co-operatives mined on average 
130 tons of tin ore a month whilst the rest 
only managed 80 tons. This reorganisation, 
plus the $30 million that have been poured 
into the mines over the last five years to 
improve technological efficiency, allowed 
Comibol to show its first-ever profit last 
year. The fact that the labour reorganisa¬ 
tion has not been to the liking of the trade 
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take a short cut 

Some people call il critical path analysis. Fancy names proliferate. What It all boils down 
to is that whenever people need information on the properties, selection, fabrication and most 
economical use of nickel-containing alloys they talk to International Nickel. Understandably. 
Because throughout Europe, industry can call on the world-wide research facilities of 
International Nickel for advice on how to make the best possible use of these essential 
materials. In Britain these services are available from International Nickel Limited, Thames 
House, Millbank, London, SW1. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
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union leaders, who on the whole are far 
more educated than the illiterate Indians 
working the mines* could well have made 
them amenable to any opportunity for 
trouble-making. Ironically the leader of the 
tin miners’ union who scarpered off to Chile 
a week ago is the half brother of Comiboi’s 
managing director. 


Pakistan 

Up against it 

Karachi 

Faced by disappointing aid commitments 
from the London meeting of donor coun¬ 
tries early tins month, Pakistan's govern¬ 
ment seems to be making the right sort of 
decisions. Pakistan’s economy has recovered 
rather well from the effects of the Indo- 
Pakistan conflict of September 1965, and 
has also been successfully combating such 
other obstacles as last year’s worst ever 
food shortage, devaluation of Indian rupee, 
shortfall in foreign aid and the stoppage of 
American military aid. 

Once bitten twice shy. Pakistan’s big 
aim now is self-sufficiency in food by 1970. 
The National Economy Council meeting in 
May upped the allocation for direct and 
indirect investment in agriculture to 41 
per cent of all resources during the remain¬ 
ing three years (1968-70) of the current 
Plan. Food imports last year took over 
£75 million of Pakistan’s foreign exchange 
resources in addition to what was coming 
under such aid programmes, notably 
through Public Law 480—imports from 
America. 

The export target for 1967-68 has been 
set at the ambitious figure of Rs. 4,500 
million (about £340 million). Pakistan’s 
exports during 1965-67, the first two years 
of the current Plan, rose by about 26 per 
cent as compared to the Plan target of only 
9 per cent. Exports are forecast at Rs. 3,650 
million during the current year, despite the 
competitive advantage of India since 
devaluation last summer. 

This ebullient stress on self-reliance is 
now emphasised still more because of pro¬ 
gressive drop in foreign aid, which has been 
as much as 40 per cent lower during the 
last two years than before. The Consortium 
meeting held in London on June 1st again 
disappointed Pakistan by committing only 
$320 million against Pakistan’s request for 
$650 million. Pakistan’s Planning Com¬ 
mission chief, Mr M. M. Ahmad, however, 
still talks of getting the balance from non- 
Consortium western and east European 
states. But there seems little real chance of 
avoiding the shortfalls of the last two years. 
President Ayub Khan has therefore almost 
been forced to mate his 24 per cent cut in 
defence expenditure for this year; though 
defence still accounts for a staggering 58 
per cent of total government expenditure. 
The other headache, which is turning out to 
be less easy tocure, k Pakistan’s galloping 
money supjffj^and bank credit, which 
together stand at Rs. 8,600 million (about 
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£640 million) today as against Rs. 6,530 
million at the same time last year—a rise 
of almost one third. Selective credit con¬ 
trols introduced in January have succeeded 
only nominally—Pakistan’s economy is 
monetising so rapidly that it has money 
coming out of its ears. The government is 
now contemplating quantitative credit 
restrictions through raising the cash reserve 
requirements of the banks from 5 to 6J per 
cent. The rate of growth of Pakistan’s 
economy actually increased last year from 
4.6 per cent to 5.2 per cent. But with the 
squeeze now on its foreign exchange posi¬ 
tion there must be doubts about how long 
it can go on at this pace. 


German television 


“ Europa 1 ” station, but the difficulty it 
that it can only be used for French trans¬ 
missions beamed to France. And as the 
question of frequencies does not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Saarland govern¬ 
ment, it remains to be seen what the political 
parties will be able to do about it. 


Ireland 

Living off the land 




To market in the EEC 


Party channel 

Hamburg 

After months of secret preparation, the 
government of the Saarland has iu>c an¬ 
nounced its readiness to give television 
licences to private companies. For yean 
there have been attempts, particularly 
by the German newspaper publishers, to 
get permission to set up an independent 
television network based on advertising 
revenues. But to no avail. 

The sudden change of heart seems to 
have been prompted by a judgment of the 
High Court of the Constitution some 
months ago making it far more difficult for 
political parties to raise funds. As an alter¬ 
native, all three major political parties, CDS, 
SPD and FDP, have fastened on the idea 
of turning to commercial television as a 
source of funds. With the co-operation of 
two banks, the trade union-owned Bank der 
Gemeinwirtschaft and the R6chling-Bank, 
which represents the heavy engineering in¬ 
dustries of the Saar, the parlies have made 
a bid for the new concessions. 

The newspaper publishers, at first taken 
by surprise, have now leapt into action. 
Under the leadership of the Springer group, 
with four publishers of smaller regional 
newspapers, they, too, have set up a com¬ 
pany ro bid for the new concession. But the 
company representing the political parties 
looks like getting it. There is still, however, 
one major difficulty. No transmission fre¬ 
quency has yet been made available for the 
new network. The one being considered is 
an unused frequency belonging to the 


Dubi'n 

Even before President de Gaulle started 
stonewalling, few in Ireland gave much more 
than an even chance for Britain making the 
common market this time. But there is 1 
general welcome for the fact that British, 
and therefore Irish, membership of the EEC 
is now a live issue once again. Irish 
enthusiasm for participation in the EEC is 
hardly universal. There arc some protected 
industrialists who do not welcome a further 
dose of external competition on top of that 
imposed by the Anglo-Irish Free Trade 
Area, and Llieie are socialists and republi¬ 
cans who on various doctrinaire grounds are 
opposed to Irish membership, while the 
small Labour Party is at best lukewarm on 
the subject. But an official Irish move to 
join the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, a sort of belated recognition that 
the Kennedy round exists, shows where 
Ireland’s true free-trading colours lie. 

The economic case for Irish membership 
rests on the prospects it would open up for 
Irish agriculture. Excluded from conti¬ 
nental markets, and deprived of a reasonable 
return from sales in Britain by the operation 
of the UK deficiency payments, the Irish 
farming community—still one-third of the 
population despite rural depopulation— 
looks forward to an opportunity to compete 
on equal terms in the European agricultural 
market. There are few illusions that the 
EEC will offer an easy solution of Irish 
agriculture’s problems, but however 
rigorous the competition that Irish farmers 
will face in Europe, it will at least be com¬ 
petition on equal terms—a pleasant novelty 
for the hard-pressed Irish smallholder 
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Some products may indeed prove less re¬ 
munerative under common market condi¬ 
tions—this could be true of wheat and 
sugar beet for example—but for Ireland's 
principal farm products, beef and milk, the 
terms of competition will be markedly 
improved, and the constant threat of 
uncertainty that has hung over Irish agricul¬ 
ture for so long will at last be removed. 

For industry the prospect is less cheerful, 
but having adjusted to the prospect of free 
trade with Britain, some Irish industrialists 
are inclined to feel that they have npt much 
to lose from further competition. For many 
products the increased competition from 
Europe will be some time in coming, and 
could even be compensated by less intensive 
competition from British firms re¬ 
orientating themselves towards the Six. 
The removal of duties on imports of Irish 
manufactures to EEC countries could bring 
some useful gains to certain industries 
which have already shown their ability to 
compete in the British market. 

In its own approach to the common 
market, sensitive negotiating points 
abound. There is suspicion of the inade¬ 
quacy of the common market’s dumping 
rules, which were not designed to cope with 
the problems created by Ireland’s island 
situation ; there is however a good chance 
that the anti-dumping code agreed recently 
at Geneva will help solve this one. More 
difficult, Ireland’s export tax relief scheme, 
which has proved effective in developing 
the republic’s exports of manufactures, can 
hardly be expected to please the Six—or for 
that matter Gatt. The Irish are hoping 
that the fact that the scheme is designed to 
taper off from 1975 an d to terminate in 
1980 may just help to make it acceptable 
as a transitional provision for a weak 
country. 

Most important of all, Irish and British 
interests in entry into the common market 
diverge at some highly significant points. 
The major dash of interest between the two 
countries arises in the agricultural sector, 
where Britain’s claim for a long transitional 
period runs flatly counter to Ireland’6 
interests, which require full participation 
with Britain in the common market agri¬ 
cultural policy at the earliest possible date. 
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Switzerland 

Training Europe's managers 


Switzerland's two business schools do not 
exist to train Swiss managers exclusively. 
Students at both are an international 
mixture of executives. Both, appropriately, 
get about three-quarters of their income 
from truly international, or “ geocentric ” 
organisations. The older Centre d’Etudes 
Industrielles at Geneva is financed by 
Alcan. The rather larger Management 
Development Institute (IMEDE) at 
Lausanne relies on Nestld. 

IMEDE represents an attempt 10 estab¬ 
lish business education in Europe on the 
Harvard pattern. Nowhere else, with the 
possible exception of Cranfield in Britain, 
has the model been adhered to so slavishly. 
There is heavy reliance on the case study 
as a medium of tuition, although even in 
the early days the reliance has never been 
as great as at Harvard. But there is rela¬ 
tively little use of other participative teach¬ 
ing methods like business games. Since 
virtually no F.uropean business case studies 
had been written ten years ago (very few 
have even now), IMEDE has always been 
heavily involved in research. Once this 
consisted almost entirely of case writing. 
More recently it has pushed into industry 
studies carried out at the micro- or firm 
level: there have been studies of the West 
European steel industry, the Yugoslav 
steel industry and the British machine 
tool industry. The Swiss watch industry 
has been studied on three levels—industry, 
firm, and (vitally important in this case) 
trade association. Because nearly all 
IMEDE’S professors have a business 
school background, it has not had the 
problem of teaching staff chasing their 
research fancies outside the field of busi¬ 
ness research—a problem that seems in¬ 
cipient at the British business schools with 
their many ex-university teachers. 

The CEI, by contrast, does virtually no 
research at all. Like the IMEDE it gives 
far less time to teaching economics, politics 
and other business environment subjects 
than do the new British schools. It is 
smaller: a course normally having about 
20 members, against the 40-50 at IMEDE 
and the new British schools, and Henley- 
on-Thames’s 66. And its curriculum and 
teaching methods are different. It makes 
only limited use of case studies. Indeed 
there is less emphasis on 44 formal ” teach¬ 
ing altogether, whether by lecture or case 
study. Instead there is more group pro¬ 
ject work (e.g. investigating the problems 
of introducing a knitwear industry into 
Spain) and more management exercise 
(e.g. role-playing, where members of a 
group have to act the roles of finance 
director, marketing director etc. in a given 
business situation); above all there are 
41 field studies ” These are the character¬ 
istic and unique features of the CHI’s 
course. For two months in the summer 
small groups of CEI participants each con¬ 
centrating on a particular aspect visit a 
succession of European (including Czech) 
companies in an attempt to ferret out their 
management problems. In addition the 
whole course visits two industrial centres 
for a week each during the winter (Prague 


this spring; London last autumn). Visits 
are careful i> prepared in advance. There 
are now two Czechs on the CEI staff. One 
has been briefing the participants on the 
quaking Czech business environment. The 
other supervised preparations for the visit. 

This bias in the CEI’s teaching is re¬ 
flected in its staff. With one exception, 
these consist of ordinary academics teach¬ 
ing their own subjects with a business 
slant, and business executives (many from 
Alcan itself) of unusual ability. Only one 
comes from a business school of any sort 
(Louvain). Six out of IMEDE’s seven 
professors are from American business 
schools, for a few years at a time. The 
seventh is a Swiss. Other Europeans will 
be recruited when, in IMEDE’s opinion, 
the requisite talent is available and can be 
bought. Meanwhile the CEI intends to 
recruit one American business school pro¬ 
fessor soon. 

Under the energetic Dr Paul Haenni. 
the CEI pioneered business education on 
the continent for the first two decades 
after the war, as Henley was doing in 
Britain, under Sir Noel Hall. IMEDE 
did not start until 1956. But now, like 
Henley’s, the environment of the Swiss 
schools is changing rapidly. Two top 
quality business schools have started in 
Britain. The Germans have got as far as 
feeling the lack of something comparable. 
The French have INSEAD for post¬ 
graduates but offering (until this summer) 
nothing for middle or senior managers. 
In time even they may come to recognise 
that there are more suitable forms of busi¬ 
ness education than a spell at one of the 
Grandes Ecoles or an engineering back¬ 
ground. 

But the Swiss schools need a new role. 
First the middle management courses need 
to be shorter. Both are being edged 
towards this objective: IMEDE by talking 
about shortening its course from 8} 
months to five, the CEI by introducing 
a 3 month course as well as its 10 month 
one (to supersede it eventually?). And 
both have now started three or four week 
courses for top managers on the London/ 
Manchester pattern. 

Secondly both schools possible need to 
recognise that increasingly European busi¬ 
ness education will be carried out by 
44 national ” schools—although there could 
be a measure of European co-operation: 
that the German should not duplicate 
INSEAD for instance. The Swiss schools 
will be left with a specialist job to do: 
providing training for the special but mul¬ 
tiplying breed of international manager. 

Finally both schools should play their 
other strong suit. The fact that they are 
the only business schools of any stature 
in the world to have seriously got to 
grips with eastern Europe. East European 
management may have been pretty ropey 
since the war. There is still plenty for 
westerners to learn; more important still 
east Europeans will be desperate to learn 
what they can from the West, now that 
the reins on their economies are being 
steadily loosened. 
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Britain 


2d on the gallon 


The Ministry of Power gave the ofi com¬ 
putes on Thursday a flat price rise of ad. 
a gallon on all their products to cover the 
added cost of bringing crude oil round 
the Cape. One major oil company claims 
that the whole Industry faces an extra 
/450 million on freight costs to Europe. 
Spread over the ayo million tons of crude 
supplied to Europe during the six months 
ending in October, that means an extra £2 
per ton of oil shipped, after taking into 
account the 72 million tons of oil reaching 
Europe in six months from sources outside 
the Persian Gulf or Mediterranean and un¬ 
affected by the closure of the Suez CanaL 

Had that £2 a ton been loaded entirely 
on to petrol prices, which at one time 
seemed likely. It would have been die 
equivalent of 9<L to xa. a gallon. But this 
would have opened up considerable scope 
for petrol price cutting by those oil majors 
who use a smaller proportion of Arab oil 
than, for example, EP (our chart on page 
1369 last week over-estimated Esso’s depen¬ 
dence on Arab oil, which accounts for less 
than half Esso’s supplies outside North 
America). And for tnat reason, was hotly 
opposed by BP, to name only one, which is 
loath to lose any more of its share of the 
British petrol market. By spreading the 
price rise thinly right across the board, the 
Ministry has, of course, lost any temporary 
advantage of imposing a form of petrol¬ 
rationing-by-price that an extra is. on the 
gallon might have offered. 

The extra freight cost is higher than 
might have been expected. Normally, the 
oil companies only leave about 10 per cent 
of their requirements to ships on short-term 
charter. But because the round trip voyage 
time between the Persian Gulf and Europe 
has been increased from 43 days through 
Suez to 69 days round the Cape, die amount 
of crude that can be carried by the oil 
companies’ own ships has been cut to two- 
thirds. Chartered snippy needed to carry 
the extra quantity has jumped from w to 
37 per cent of normal requirements during 
die six months period. 

The round the Cape voyage now costs 
1353. a ton. This is t the price at which the 

g pil companies have been chartering 
\ the past week. Now suppose the 
% opened by September; they will 
e bidding for tankers to replenish the 


strategic stocks of oil (around 3 months in 
Britain) that the Ministry of Power is quite 
deliberately allowing to run down, to make 
up for thc drop in incoming cruae. 

BP it the worst off of the big oil com¬ 
panies^ It depends mote on Persian Gulf 
crude Chan either Shell or Esso, and both 
of these latter had a surplus of long-term 
chartered tonnage on their hands just before 
the crisis, while BP's shipping was finely 
geared to its demand. So BP hat had to 
charter nearly 9 million tons during the past 
three weeks at an average rate eff 134s. a 
ton, compared to Its normal summcMong 
requirement of about 3} million tons at the 
33$.-a-too pre-crisis rate. Should the Canal 
open before September, its doeure hat 
already cost BP £40 million. It Is consider¬ 
ably more worried than anyone ehc by the 
time taken by the Mmistiy ef Powflr to 
reach a decision. 

Even so, the oil companies are reluctant 
to see the OECD declare anything approxi¬ 
mating to a state of emergency In Eurojeta 
oil supplies. There Is In any case a strong 
suspicion that most of the encoiirafement 
for such a move comes from the united 
Stales government, anxious to put itself on 
the right side of its anri-trust lews at home 
where the oil companies are market-sharing 
for the period of the emergency In a way 
that would be illegal in normal times. The 
less normal the situation can be made to 
look abroad as well as at home, the better 
it suits Washington. But in Europe, as one 
oil man said this week, it is important to 
have as many holes in the colander as pos¬ 
sible, so that any Arab country that wants 
to start pumping oil again can do so with 
the minimum of fuss and publicity. An 
OECD declared emergency would make this 
that much more difficult. 


The economy 

The Treasury says 
it twice _ 

The Treasury is really being very cagey 
indeed about its views on die recent 
acceleration in unemployment growth. In¬ 


deed, It won’t admit that any such thing 
has occurred, only that the trend “ continues 
upward,” and its newly-found forth¬ 
comingness about what’s going on in the 
economy has taken a rather funny turn. 
This month’s Economic Trends , published 
on Thursday, contains the Treasury’s assess¬ 
ment of the economic situation— a regulat 
feature of this official publication since 
January. But the article is stale. 

Doubtless this seems ungrateful. Fox 
this month, for the first time, the Treasury 
released its assessment of the situation tc 
the press as soon as it had made it, instead 
of watting the week or so to get it printed 
But it did this assessment at mid-month, 
earlier than usual, and just ahead of the 
publication dates for the key indicators of 
unemployment, production and wages. 
Two weeks laier, Economic Trends has 
done nothing more than reprint this assess¬ 
ment, together with the statistical backing 
available at the time it was taken. Better, 
surely, the old timing when the barometer 
was usually read just after these indicators 
had been released ; there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent the Treasury then making a prelimin¬ 
ary release to the press which would be 
very welcome. The only rational explana¬ 
tion of this change jn procedure is that the 
Treasury pundits need more time to chew 
over the figuring than the old system 
allowed. Maybe this is fair enough, but 
why not admit it rather than pretend to be 
giving a more on the ball, up-to-date 
service ? 

In any case, looking back at the half- 
dozen of these Treasury assessments, the 
underplaying of the unemployment figures 
sticks out like a sore thumb. The latest 
comment repeating last month’s on last 
month’s figures, still says nothing about the 
steepening unemployment trend but aver¬ 
ages out the figures since last December. 

And this week's 
news 

Unemployment statistics are, after all, the 
one and only up-to-date ones that matter. 
But having said that, we have to admit that 
the figures out this week don’t change the 
general outlook all that much. Those for 
engineering go no further than April At 
the end of that month, order-books in the 
industry were shorter yet again, so it is not 
surprising that production was still jogging 
along at the 1966 level, the mechanical 
side doing worse than the electrical. Com¬ 
paring the last three months’ figures with 
the previous three, there was a drop of 4 
per cent in deliveries at home. And with 
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new orders at home only slightly op and a 
falling-back of export orders, the present 
trend does not look like changing. 

With car production it most definitely 
does, Production, seasonally adjusted, in 
May was 6 per cent down on April's figures, 
with the underlying trend io per cent up on 
the dreadful figures of last winter. But April 
saw bad sales'at home with none of the 
usual seasonal destocking ; May brought an 
adjustment in production schedules, home 
sales 44 only ’* 12 pet edit less than last 
year's and, presumably; some destocking. 
'' Now, as expected, car sales are 'buoyant, 
and should remain so. through the summer 
slack with two boosts to come. First, in 
August, ths -new . licence plate year will 
bring about 00 extra sales. Then the 
recent relaxation of HP restrictions should 
work through to sales of hew cars. The 
expected increase in petrol prices will give 
a temporary jolt to the market, but may 
merely ensure that the rebound in car sales 
will be later and sharper than it might 
otherwise have been. Again, while exports 
in general are marginally down (with 
Sweden and Australian markets badly hit) 
sa*cs to the United States arc picking up 
1 after 4 bad few months, and should help 
to keep the summer busy.; 

Insurance 


So what ? 


It is nice to know that British insurance 
companies are making an overall under¬ 
writing profit once agjain. This^ profit ap¬ 
plies to the worldwide activities of the 
member companies of the British Insurance 
Association, but, of course, excludes 
Lloyd’s. But it will be fata! if the industry 
now thinks that its great efforts of the last 
four years have pulled it round the corner. 

For a start the figures arc not complete. 
They do omit the Results of marine and avia¬ 
tion underwriting, where underwriting in 
1964, 1965 and 1966 has been very sour, 
with Hurricane Betsy (which fell in 1965, 
but has affected marine results for 1966 
and 1967 because of the special system of' 
accounting employed) featuring pro¬ 
minently. Nor can it be regarded as much 
more than a flash in the pan. , There was , 
no hufricane of any significance in 1966. 
The result was a massive improvement in 
the companies’ fire results, from a loss 
of £8,2 million to a profit of £3.4 million, 
But a North American summer without a 
hurricane of some sort is a rarity indeed. 

: Meanwhile there has been a small improve¬ 
ment on worldwide motor underwriting. 

, But the profit 011 other accident insur¬ 
ance fell from £11.4 million to £6.8 mil¬ 
lion. This includes things like employers' 
liability and public liability and above all 
burglary, where the risk has clearly been, 
increasing far more* quickly than companies 
have been able to adjust their premiums', 
The net result ip that, excluding nharih*: 
underwriting, the companies made an unders. 
.writing profit in 1066 of £0.9 million 
ajjinst * lbss of £9.3 m\\m the year 
before. 


Wfiat would be useful at this stage each 
year would be a breakdown of the under¬ 
writing results not only between so*ealled 
fire, accident and marine underwriting, but 
also between the different sub-groups in 
these categories, and between different geo¬ 
graphic areas (e.g., Britain, Europe, USA, 
Canadaj rest of the world)*. Until the B1A 
provides these figures the suspicion will 
remain that larger numbers of its member 
companies dd not in fact have them to hand 
themselves and are therefore unable to make 
proper assessments of different risks accord¬ 
ing to- the varying claims coming in from 
different arefty' British insurance is formid¬ 
ably endowed With experience and expertise 
(last year £777 million, of premiums reached 
BIA companies fronl. overseas although 
much of this was paid back as claims). But 
its statistics remain primitive. 

Coupons and stamps 

— .1. I. M I. ■■ .1 I . V " 1 * ” ' 

No secret deal 


* 

Carreras and the pink stamp company, 
Sperry and Hutchinson, have admitted that 
Sperry and Hutchinson is* handling the dis¬ 
tribution of gifts bought with coupons from 
Carreras cigarettes. Both sides 'had: been 
hoping to keep this shrouded in hush. But 
they have denied that there is any 44 secret ” 
arrangement giving Carreras the option to 
substitute pink stamps for coupons any time 
in the future ; and this is not too surprising. 
Apart iron® provoking an outcry from the 
small tobacconists up and down the country 
just before the cigarette resale price main¬ 
tenance hearing comes up in the Restrictive 
Practices Court, a move of this sort would 
not fit into,the emerging pattern of cigarette 
competition, where the object is to tie the 
customer as closely as possible to those par¬ 
ticular brands the manufacturer is pushing 
at the time. 

Gallaheris offer of double coupons with 
its Kensltas brand, is intended to test 
whether the value of coupons really is a 
major factor influencing sales. If the answer 
is 44 yes,” it will be only a matter of time 
before, the coupon war reaches such a pitch 
that the manufacturers would have to agree 
a truce, and the problem will have solved 
itself. Meanwhile. Gallahcr, in its mew- 
found mood of aggressiveness, has some 
more tricks of this sort up its sleeve. These 
are likely to include special offers for limited 
. periods, in cash* coupons—or perhaps even, 
plastic flowers. 

Tripping over its tail 

. The other war, the trading war itself, 
is being carried into new, and hitherto 
peaceful territories. The most rapidly grow¬ 
ing sector remains the garage busme^, 
where 30 per ednt of petrol sates' are now 
; made with trading stamps. OthcT likelir 
1 growth areas for die future are lgntuirie^ 
dry cleaners, and off-licences. . I 

toaauM wtaiifood. The progordoa of ref- 


' tail food sales made with stamps is still no 
higher than 8 per cent. - But the growth 
here is now taking a different form. The 
stamp companies’ main drive is being con¬ 
centrated in new artfas^partictohrly in die 
north of England and some parts of Scot¬ 
land—where they have iritbmo made little 
impact. This expansion is coming on the 
back of the faster moving grocery chains 
based in tbe south-east, which are theifi- 
selves expanding into areas where:the revo¬ 
lution in food retailing, is still at an early 
stage. In other words, diversification of die 
stamp companies’ existing customers, in 
food retailing may be a more important fac¬ 
tor underlying thfeir gcoWth than ihe recruit¬ 
ment of new clients. 

Among existing clients, the most impor¬ 
tant is Tesco, which is the largest customer 
of Green Shield, accounting for 20 per cent 
of its sales. Green Shicld ritiW dstiltfs 78 pter 
cent of all grading stamp sales in Britain 
against Sperry and Hufcshlnson’s *5 per 
cent. Both say they have beeh increasing 
their share pf the market,, but these f$dm 
are notoriously difficult to measure, and 
always seem ~ to add up to more than 160 
cent. But the dominance of Green 
Id and Tesco together is now very 
plainly working against Grech Shield. 
Green Shield has always juried to. limit its 
stamps to one retailer of any one range of 
goods in each shopping area. As. Green 
Shield and Tesco have both expanded to¬ 
gether, it has- become harder and harder for 
Green Shield to give an unlimited franchise 
to hew supermarket, clients, just because 
of the likelihood they would open a store 
opposite, or find themselves opposite Tesco. 
Smaller chains of supermarkets have become 
increasingly irritated by .this., Sperry and 
Hutchinson, being smaller* does not have 
this drawback. 

Its drawback is simply that it h smaller. 
Retailers estimate that the relative drawing 
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power of Green Shield and S & H averages 
at about 4 to 1* S«& H burnt its fingers 
badly in the opening days of the trading 
stamp war, by its deal with Fine Fare super¬ 
markets. But even this does not fully ex¬ 
plain the slow pace at which it is opening 
new redemption shops. The pulling power 
of a trading stamp is closely connected to 
the distance to the nearest redemption shop. 
Finance is not the problem. S & H started 
making profits last summer, first broke even 
two years after Green Shield. But while 
Green Shield recently had to raise same 
fresh capital, S & BP® American parent has 
money coming out of its ears. Is it worried 
by the recent levelling-off of trading stamp 
.growth in America ? 


Ball bearings 

Story for a 
summer's day 


Ordinary steel ball bearings are not very 
difficult to make. But until v6ry recently 
nobody in Britain could produce high pre¬ 
cision ball bearings made from sapphire- 
hard tungsten carbide, and they had to be 
imported from Sweden artd America. "Now 
a British engineer has invented, and set up 
machines to produce, ultra high precision 
tungsten carbide balls in a back-yard plant 
in Surrey, and he is already supplying Rolls- 
Royce and other big industrial groups with 
every Intention of capturing the British 
home market before going on to export. 

Tungsten carbide hearings go into almost 
every type of plant; high pressure hydraulic 
valves for aircraft; pumps handling abra¬ 
sive fluids, chemicals, and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts ; alt types of hydraulic and pneumatic 
machinery and they are used as bearings in 
machine tools. Imports last year came to 
the best part of £4 million. A number of 
British companies tried, unsuccessfully, to 
produce these bearings but Mr Eric Har¬ 
graves Pratt found ms solution while re¬ 
covering from a coronary thrombosis. The 
business was floated on a capital of £10,000 
by himself, $ friend who made the necessary 
machines, af*4 an accountant as financial 
adviser; the bearings they are now produc¬ 


ing have greater precision than the imported 
version at half the cost. 

The production sequence, mainly a grind¬ 
ing process since Mr Pratt buys in rough, 
unground tungsten carbide balls from a 
specialised steel maker, requires ten basic 
machines that are operated by Mr Pratt 
himself and one helper. They have not 
been patented, mainly because he mistrusts 
the degree of protection a patent would give, 
and Mr Pratt believes his lead is big enough 
to keep him ahead of the competition But 
there's the danger. 

Both American and Swedish producers 
whose market he is now swiping can easily 
move into Britain and undercut Mr Pratt's 
Spheric Engineering which looks short of 
capital, to put it mildly. He already needs 
more plant to meet the flood of orders but 
the directors say that expansion will depend 
on “how quickly present customers pay 
their bills." If the plant is as good as .it 
sounds, the new company should have no 
difficulty in raising any capital if needs. But 
it needs to move quickly. 

Manual workers' earnings 

Squeezing the 
squeeze 


In a week in which the severe restraint on 
pay came to an end, there is particular in¬ 
terest in seeing just what this did to incomes 
in different parts of the country. The 
Ministry of Labour's survey carried out in 
January of manual workers' earnings in dif¬ 
ferent occupations in five industries—en¬ 


gineering, shipbuilding, chemicals, construc¬ 
tion and iron and steel—gave a. good in¬ 
dication of the wage-earner's experience in 
the absolute freeze period when the 
economy was being deflated. All types, of 
manual workers were earning less than six 
months before. The “ plus-rated ” men, 
helpers, mates and handymen group in con¬ 
struction suffered most: their weekly pay 
packets were 32s. 9d. lighter, a fall of 7.4 
per cent. Semi-skilled workers in engineer¬ 
ing, many in the depressed car industry, 
were dose behind with. 28s. 4d less, down 
6.8 per cent. Yet,, semi-skilled worker® in 
the shipbuilding and repairing industry 
(subject to a further stage in a long-term 
productivity deal with the employers) were 
earning only 3s. 5d., or 0.9 per cent, less 
than six months earlier. Among skilled 
men, workers in the chemical industry-have 
suffered most, while those in iron and steel 
have not done too badly. But it must be 
remembered that industries enjoying a 
boom when the Chancellor struck (engineer¬ 
ing and chemicals) had more to lose from 
the squeeze than those (shipbuilding, con¬ 
struction and iron and steel) which were 
not. 

Ail things considered, manual workers* 
pay packets did not suffer very much. In 
most cases about a quarter of the fall will 
have been absorbed by the Inland Revenue, 
which receives less tax from the lower earn¬ 
ings, so the actual cash loss to the worker is 
only three-quarters of the amount shown in 
our table. The worst hit, post-tax, lost only 
or so. Labourers in the iron and steel 
industry and semi-skilled workers in ship¬ 
building lost less than the cost of a packet 
of cigarettes. There was still quite a bit 
of overtime about, although more short time 


Engineering Wages round the Regions : January 1967 

Timeworkers: weekly earnings Hourly earnings with overtime 

with overtime 


Region 

Skilled 


Semi-skilled 

Labourers 

Skilled 

Semi-sk. 

Labrs. 


£ $. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

London and S.E. 

22 10 

5 

19 12 

1 

18 

5 

11 

9 11 *8 

8 10-7 

7 

1*9 

fast and South 

yt 13 

4 

1 * 6 

6 

16 

13 

8 

10 1 *8 

9 1*1 

7 

4*1 

South' Western 

22 6 

1 

17 13 

6 

15 

7 

9 

9 10-1 

7 11 6 

6 

8*0 

Midlands 

22 19 

3 

18 5 

11 

15 

7 

8 

10 6-2 

8 3-9 

7 

0*3 

Yorkshire and Humber 

20 6 

4 

17 6 

2 

14 14 

9 

8 10-0 

7 5-1 

6 

8*8 

North Western 

21 13 

9 

18 9 

11 

15 

4 

4 

9 6 6 

8 2*6 

6 

8*0 

Northern 

22 8 

8 

18 10 11 

16 

8 

5 

9 90 

7 11 *9 

6 11*8 

Scotland 

21 18 

9 

18 2 

2 

16 

4 

6 

9 9*3 

8 4 5 

7 

2*1 

Wile® 

21 12 

3 

18 14 

0 

16 

4 

10 

9 9*7 

8 40 

7 

1*1 


KEY INDICATORS 



Month 

filndex 
1958-100 . 

Industrial 
production * f 
employment * 
productivity 4 
export trade # t 

Era'g. orders on hand t * 
Beall trede 4 

Unemployment 4 

Wage rates (weakly) 

Betall prices 

Export prices 4 

April 

April 

April 

May | 

April 

Apr® 

dune 

May 

May ' 
April 

131 

101 •§ 

129 

140 

14® 

124 

130*® 

13® T 
12®*7 
lit 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY' 


CARS >v*' i , ■■ 

Production down in May for both 
home and export markets. 

ENGINEERING 

/| Fswer deiivsries In April'nstnew 
Miters stK very low, leaving order 
rtlj^HUven shorter. 


Percentage change frgm s 


Previous 

month 


- 0*2 

nil 

3 

MO, 
0 • 
- 0 J 1 
nil 


Three 

months ago 


nil 

Hi 

-4 

wr 

+12*4 
+1 0 
+07 
nil 


Twelve 
months ego> 


-1} 

-3*3 

+U 

+31 

:?* 

+ 41-0 

f +2*H, 
f + 2-2 

+f 1 


4 Seasonally adjusted. indfeetm of export and retail 
trade reflect movement* tn votum farm. ho., in value 
ef conetint pride. UnemptaymenAdefera to 


.. wholly unemployed, excluding echoolJeevers end in 
‘ June im running it an annuel rate of 2 2 per cant. 
t Provisional. $ End of period. 
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*lso: in shipbuilding ten hours overtime 
was being worked on average by the semi¬ 
skilled and labourers, and even the least 
active manual workers were averaging four 
hours overtime. 

Pay for skilled workers varies surprisingly 
little from one region to another. Indeed, 
after allowing for the much higher cost of 
housing in and around London, the Scot¬ 
tish skilled worker appears to be better off 
than his counterpart in the high employ¬ 
ment area of the south-east. Only in 
Yorkshire and Humber were weekly earn¬ 
ings markedly lower for all three categories 
of workers. The semi-skilled, unlike the 
skilled, do very much better in the crowded 
regions centred on London. Excluding 
Yorkshire and Humber there is not very 
much difference between the other regions. 
Labourers me best off, comparatively, in 
the north, Scotland and Wales, where they 
earn about the same as in London. 

The general pattern in chemicals is much 
the same with one big difference: crafts¬ 
men in Scotland were earning no less than 
£28 5s. iod. a week, or £4 a week more 
than the next highest earners, in the north. 
But then Scotsmen were working 48.9 hours 
a week, including 10.6 hours overtime, 
whereas Englishmen work only 46.5 hours 
including 7.3 hours overtime. Scotland 
may have a high unemployment rate but 
some Scotsmen have been doing very well 
indeed during the freeze. The relatively 
high earnings of the Scottish labourer sug¬ 
gest that it would hardly be worth diverting 


industries using unskilled labour there. 
There would be a labour cost disadvantage 
fairly soon compared with the high em¬ 
ployment areas. Indeed many industrialists 
maintain that the equilibrium point was 
reached sothe time ago. 

MANUAL WORKERS' EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings 1 
fall between 
June '66 & Jan. '67 


(a) Engineering 

s. 

d. 

per cent 

Skilled workers 

15 

8 

3 *3 

Semi-skilled workers 

28 

4 

6 8 

Labourers 

15 

2 

4*6 

(b) Shipbuilding and Repairing 


Skilled workers 

11 

3 

2-4 

Semi-skilled workers 

3 

5 

0-9 

Labourers 4 

fc) Chemical Manufacturing 

2 

1 2 

Craftsmen 

19 

11 

4-1 

General workers 

12 

1 

2-8 

(d) Iron and Steel 

Skilled maintenance 

9 

9 

2*0 

Production workers 

11 

2 

2*5 

Other maintenance 

8 

3 

20 

Service workers 

5 

4 

1 *3 

Labourers 

3 

7 

1 0 

(e) Constiuction 

Skilled and qualified 

15 

11 

3*9 

"Plus-rated" men. etc. 

32 

9 

7-4 

Labourers 

13 

7 

40 

Lorry drivers 

21 

8 

5 5 


Container* 


£15 million to come 


A boom in container building is about to 
start. The two British container ship opera¬ 
tors. Overseas Containers Ltd and Associ- 
atea Container Transportation, will begin 
placing orders for at least £15 million worth 
of new containers during the next few 
weeks. These big metal boxes will 1 be 
needed for the joint service between Europe 
and Asia and Australia due to begin ill 18 
months’ time. The orders have been held 
up waiting on international agreement about 
just how strong the corner lashing points 
of the containers should be ; this was settled 
this week by the International Standards 
Organisation meeting in Moscow and from 
now bn the orders will roll. 

The many engineering companies now 
feeling short of work and expecting a 
bonanza out of the container boqm, are' in 
for something of a shock. Containers pay 
look like crude tin boxes, but; they are care¬ 
fully and accurately stressed, the casting pf 
the comer points is an expert business in 
itself, the likelihood is that within a fairly 
short time, they will have to get Lloyd’s 
certification just like ships, and altogether 
it has the makings of a specialist industry 
rather than a useful make-weight for job¬ 
bing engineers with capacity lying around 
to spare. 


BUSINESS 


Investment 


Dollar bonds 

Wider still and wider 


The long-term dollar bond mar¬ 
ket has not been unduly happy 
recently. But there has been a 
spate of new issues, each with 
some form of inducement 
attached. In the case of Philips 
Electrical C$30 million, 6J% 
issued at 98) the draw was that 
the loan was for only twelve 
years. Normally there has been 
little or nothing between the five 
years’ notes issued by some 
American companies and the 
usual 15-20 years stocks. 

Philips may have preferred the 
shorter coupon to avoid the in¬ 
dignity of paying more for its 
money, cither by a bigger coupon 
or bigger discount. But the City 
of Qslo’a $12 million loan was 
also a shorter one, for ten years, 
and in this case the effective 
■ yield is nearer 7 thah‘ 64 %, This 
iQan was issued through an 
American syndicate headed by 
Kuhn J.ocb; the traditional 
■Bx&sh hoj^c lut, surft jssye? is 


Hambros; and they and War¬ 
burg, the other British bank with 
Scandinavian links, do not seem 
keen on Issues on such ungener¬ 
ous terms. The Philips loan was 
a great success, with the syndi¬ 
cate of Swiss banks taking part 
So they did in this week’s biggest 
issuer of $fp million 4}% at 98 
by Union Carbide—in fact, they 
took up nearly a quarter of the 
whole issue, ensuring a massive 
over-subscription. 

Union Carbide can get the 
money cheaply because the loan 
is a convertible, at quite an 
attractive conversion rate. But 
the principal appeal may be to 
some of the many non-Ameri¬ 
cans who already hold the com¬ 
pany’s common stock—as a blue- 
chip it is part of every major 
portfolio. They may addition¬ 
ally be attracted, by the extra 
yield available—on the common 
siock it is under 4% and non- 
^Aiperican holders .have , to pay .a, 


30% withholding tax, where the 
dividend on the loan stock is 
paid gross. The trouble is that 
selling common to buy loan 
stock does not help the Ameri¬ 
can balance of payments, as 
these issues are supposed to do, 
since the sales are reflected as 
debits on long-term capital 
account. This problem has not 
arisen in so acute a form before, 
since no company as widely held 
as Union Carbidg outside the 
United States has made a con¬ 
vertible issue. Bui 90W the mar¬ 
ket is so uncertain of itself this 
inducement is worth a couple Of 
points yield, and the situation 
could recur. 

But even a smaller American 
company can raise money at a 
reasonable price if it attaches 
convertible rights to the issue. 
Famous Artists has placed $10 
million 5!% convertible 15-year 
loan stock. This loan is being 
used to pay for the takeover qf 
the British Lmguaphonc Insti¬ 
tute, thus reinforcing Eurppean 
worries that the dollar loan mar¬ 
ket is largely a convenient instru¬ 
ment for dollar imperialism. 

Not that,.the market is only for 


Americans. The first Spanish 
loan was issued this week by the 
Spanish “Autopistas” company, 
which is building the first 
Spanish motorway between Bar¬ 
celona and the French frontier. 
Although the $20 million loan 
organised by die Banco Com- 
mcrciale Ttaliano is guaranteed 
by the Spanish state and carries 
a coupop of 7% for 20 years, the 
issue price of 99} was felt to be 
rather ungenerous. But the 161 n 
may have one advantage over 
others; it could attract Arab 
money, since General Franco has 
been such a supporter of the 
Arab cause against Israel. But 
in general the Middle-eastern 
money which used to be such a 
prominent part of the dollar 
bond scene has disappeared fbr 
the moment; and there is no 
sign of its reappearance through 
Paris, whatever the French may 
be saying. This week’s spate of 
issues merely confirms that there 
is always money for the right 
sort of issue, especially just be¬ 
fore everyone—issuers and sub¬ 
scribers alike—goes off lor their 
summer holiday after which 
the Arab-money may reappear. 
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Canard 

Seven years : 

too late 

The rebel .sluicluil were 
only a minority of the 2f*o who 
attended the annual general 
meeting of Cimard at Liverpool 
on Tuesday, and although they 
demanded a poll for the election 
.of iheir candidates for the board, 
they will almost certainly be 
defeated if the $hovv of hands at 
U19 meeting is any ’guide. And 
.certainly the rebels* qualifica¬ 
tions were nor such a > to inspire 
confidence that they could do 
better than the present board. 
For the shareholders had in front 
of them a chairman’s statement 
from Sir Basil Smallpeice which 
is one of ihe most brutally honest 
to have come from any shipping 
chairman of any shipping com¬ 
pany. liver. 'What he was sav¬ 
ing partly reflected general ship¬ 
ping* troubles. • The fall of £1.2 
million in profits from cargo to 
£4QO,ooo-r-leavitig out the effects 
of the seamen’s strike—“ should 
effectively destroy any illusion 
that the cargo side, of our busi¬ 
ness is necessarily the money¬ 
making side, supporting the 
passenger side.'* The Cunard 
Line itself has cargo ships loo 
small to be competitive in ihe 
North Atlantic—and which have 
lost a lot of. business for ever 
because of the strike. The Port 
Liqe.bas a steady-meat-carrying 
trade with Australia ( apd .New 
Zealand ; but the Brocklchank 
Line needs the same ruthless 
touch lhaT Sir Basil has applied 
<0 the passenger ships. 

These arc, of course, Gurnard's 
unique problems. The two white 
eiephant Queens are being re¬ 
tired this 1 year. and next. Then 
(a year late) comes the Q4 *, and 
Cungrd is trying to get a further 
loan from the Board of Trade to 
cover the increase in building 
costs since it was ordered. liven 
chi* 58,000-tonncr may be too 
targe. ■ But it is an unavoidable 
jtaherftance. It has.meapi that 
(hi £t ii million from the sale of 
Che 30% in BQAC^Cunard was 
* needed to- meet existing..and 
Inescapable capital commit - 
mean** and could not be handed 
back. Q4 wa* an inheritance 
fcpin die guilty predecessors of 
Syr Basil; a board which warned 
to order an 80,000 ton dinosaur ; 
which was incapable of thinking 
about the passenger budocns in 
terms of the nineteen seventies 
mher, than tire nineteen tluruvs. 
They are the men whom the 
rebels ought to have Ucn ulmw*- 
ing seven long years ago. 

The next couple of yeaite will 
be difficult, with the old Queens 
still around (though bkk lor the 
Qt&en Man Will be opened on 
, Jufw 24th, which thould provide 
sorri^tighi relief )j and the i.jn*> 


the throes of the cbn- 
tiiiner revolution. :, The* crucial 
years will be i9^-?lo; it the Q4 
pdu thfcn earn same money—and" 
she will he cofjiptnng with 
smaller- and more compact and 
economical ships—then, as Sir 
Basil <.0 rev ealingly let slip, will 
come an increased profitability 
“which will lead to huffier 
dends and an increased market 
value which will increase any 
price whit h anyone wants ro 
oiler (or us.” For the Qj would 
be better suited Lo the P & 0 \ 
Australia run than to the new 
cruising holiday conditions on 
the Atlantic. Tlycse, in turn, 
favour P & O’s smaller Canberra 
and 1 Oriana. But no one will 
watff Guiiard if it can’t make the 
Q4 pay in its first glamorous 
years of service ; a number of 
lines might if it can. But, until 
the Q4 is actually sailing, the 
share price will stay in the 10-15s 
area it has been in for the last 
year; at present it is uncxeitingly 
nem the middle of that range, 
at I2S. And last year the 
net loSs was £6.7 minion* of 
which only two-thirds was attri¬ 
butable to the seamen’s strike. 


German companies 

Bitter spring 

Quite a few of Gcijnany’s esti¬ 
mated foui million shareholders, 
especially those with money in 
coal, steel and engineering com¬ 
panies, will be grumbling this 
yexr about lower dividends fur 
I9*d6. The change in the busi¬ 
ness climate last year has not 
only iorced a lor more com¬ 
panies into cutting dividends, 
but also made iheir sharper re¬ 
ductions imiiAoidablc. Neverthe¬ 
less the total dividend payments 
of Lhc 600 or so quoted German 
companies is es peeled to be 
slightly above last year’s £300 
million bcbuusc of an increase 
in the total, capital to be served. 


According to a bank study 
covering 200 or so of the com¬ 
panies which , have announced 
or paid iheir dividends for 1966 
during the first fotir months of 
this year, almost a quartet, paid 
less to iheir shareholders, over 
half the same amount and only 
one-sixth a higher dividend. The 
picture for 7965 hid been a lor 
better ; onlv one tenth of the 
companies reduced theii* divi¬ 
dends. 

But it was not just the severe • 
setback a great deal of the firms 
suffered last year on the domes¬ 
tic market, which made them 
keep dividends to .the 1965 
level or below. A number of 
companies Chose to he conser¬ 
vative in their dividend policy 
in a year full of uncertainties. 
Unfortunately, there were also 
quite a lew companies, which 
preferred hot to let their share¬ 
holders go empty handed this 
year. So they financed even 
their reduced dividends , from 
profits earned on sales of assets, 
not a happy precedent. 

On average, profits fell by 
about 5 per cent last year, in 
manufacturing by as much hs 
9 per cent. Car producers, hanks, 
breweries and public utilities 
were the only sectors to do 
better than in 1965 and let their 
shareholders share their good 
1 ortune with higher payments. 

Iron and steel and coal were 
hit worst. Steel firms reported 
j>iplit aitfc of an average of 
>0 , ; so dividends had to be 
iut back hard. Rhein staid and' 
Munnesmaiin. two of the biggest 
steel and engineering groups in 
Germany. cut back their divi¬ 
dends from to", to 6 and 7 
respectively Rheinsiahl’s situ¬ 
ation is particularly gloomy. 
For .* the.,* third, successive* yrar 
dividends have come out of 
capital piofiis—and e\en worse 
last yen’s are *olel\ enveiid 
by the proceeds fumi sales of , 
teal estate and minor share- 
hpldings. Alunnesmann on the 
other hand haf» earned its divi¬ 
dend, .hut with net profit? down 


by almost 30% litrie is left lor 
the reserve*., ■ Another «ooal and 
sted producer,' Hiittenwerk 
Oberhausen—recently, involved 
in merger rumo.ip with KAdck- 
ner has .again not.been able to 
allocate anything into W'crvcs, 
ah hough 1 its shareholders got 
'hidy 4°t. agaihst last year’s 8%. 
Thyssen, Europe’s biggest steel 
pioducer, bad to cut .its divi¬ 
dend too. for its net profits were 
down hy more: than n ^jhird. 
Gclsenkirchncr Bergwcrk* , in 
the iimefight in. recent, weeks, 
financed its reduced dividend 
Only' by the sale of a stake In 
a chemical company to Bayer. 

More worrying than the ailing 
coal add steel sector is the fact 
that industries considered • as 
. growth' ones hitherto have suf¬ 
fered’ Unexpectedly heavy set¬ 
backs. Electrical companies’ 
profits dropped by ,,17*^-rand 
Stamens, the biggest, earned 
15 r,’, less. But it stuck to its 
previous dividend of i6?J,. In 
chemicals, where shareholders 
get about 17% on the nominal 
capital compared with just over 
13% for industry as a whole, 
things were not all that bright 
eithci. None of the .three 
chemical giants, Bayer, Hoechst 
and BASF, changed their divi¬ 
dends, though only two pf them 
chalked up higher profits. BASF, 
the odd mart out with net profits 
down by iy v , added littfe to its 
reserves. Volkswagen’s net pro¬ 
fits soared by a quarter and with 
an unchanged dividend of 20 c ‘, 
and this year VW is still profit¬ 
able*'despite A good ffettl of*hort- 
tiine Wjorking.. Majpy of the 
other companies with increased 
pmfiis have not handed them 
out to their shareholders cither. 
l ; ur the* belief in not changing 
dividends in good and bad times 
^alitor kr, vary . wwMjf apraad 
among German industrialists. In 
fact, banks and insurance com¬ 
panies (wliLh are the strongest 
'supports, of this policy)' a* well 
as other companies, often hold 
—as a kind, of iree reserve— 
,a special fund Jor supplement¬ 
ing dividends in bad years. 
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Beecham Group 

Truly international 

* Part of this country's trouble 
has been that too many people 
who have made money at home, 
in a protected market, have 
imagined that they could do the 
same overseas.” So says Mr 
Lazell of Beecham, lamenting 
that the Reddaway report on 
British private investment over¬ 
seas is being used as ammunition 
by the Government against such 
investment. Mr Lazell wants 
natural market forces to leave 
tfUvo only those companies which 
ate fully competitive. Of these, 
Beecham would certainly be one: 
and after the latest results, with 
trading profits up by £2.8 million 
Co £17.6 million, the shares have 
moved to a new high of 39s. 3d. 
On these results they are selling 
at eighteen times earnings. This 
Is high by the traditional stan¬ 
dards of the London market. 
But the market is slowly learn¬ 
ing to distinguish clearly in its 
valuations between the old 
stodgics, the short-term fivers 
and competent companies in 
growth sectors. 

Beecham is in the right pl.ue> 
with the right products. Foods, 
drinks. toiletries (a ghastly 
phrase but how else do you lump 
together toothpaste and hair- 
cream?) and now its new peni¬ 
cillin. T he biggest jump in sales 
last year came from the overseas 
pharmaceutical interests, mainly 
penicillin, where sales went up 
£4 million do £15.8 million) out 
of a total increase of £9 million 
(to £86.5 million). Beecham is 
confident of more scope, particu¬ 
larly in the United States, where 
it is spending $4.5 million on 
plant to make penicillin—and 
where its previous successes en- 
ture that the stuff can be sold. 

Bor all his complaints about 
restrictions on overseas expendi¬ 
ture, Mr Lazell found no diffi¬ 
culty in raising $15 million last 
pear in the European dollar-bond 
jparket through a convertible 
tywue.. Beecham was the first 
f&nd so far only) British company 
whose shares have been thought 
worthwhile converting into by 
this extremely hard-boiled mar¬ 
ket. The money has been used 
to get into cosmetics in a big way 
In France (Lancaster) and Ger¬ 
many (Margarithe Astor) to com¬ 
plement the purchase of the un¬ 
successful Studio Girl range in 
Britain. Beecham is having prob¬ 
lems in trying—•against the 
board’s opposition to diversify 
die pharmaceutical divisions by 
Caking over Vitamins Ltd. 

There are more problems in 
Reccham’s other puslh, further 
into the. drink trade, both alco¬ 
holic and soft. In the last year it 
has bought two small units, Idris 
(squashes and the Scottish Coca- 
Cola franchise) and Matta (ship¬ 
pers of Campari and other 


drinks). But if Beecham wants 
a complete range to offer it needs 
a company with a wide range of 
products to add to its present 
Hunts and Corona suit drinks. 
And although the company is 
aggressive enough as a marketer 
of products, it has been strangely 
reluctant to slug it out too freely 
in takeovers. So it lost Harveys of 
Bristol to the Shower mgs, though 
the Harveys board preferred 
Beecham. It has made no move 
in the latest Showering bid, for 
International Distillers and Vint¬ 
ners—which has a variety to 
offer Beecham. The board of 
IDV—naturally afraid of the 
Showerings after what they did 
to Harveys—would clearly wel¬ 
come a counter bid, but again 
Beecham seems curiously reluc¬ 
tant to bid. In every other 
side of its business Beecham can 
rely on internal growth or 
friendly mergers. In drink it has 
got to fight for its place in the 
sun, and until it does so its 
super-growth ratiim will not be 
tullv justified. 


Record players 



With the Japanese able to pu»- 
duce record-platers, ship them 
around the world, pay dutv and 
sell them for less than it was 
costing some British manufac- 
tuiers to make them, the British 
firma have to do something dras¬ 
tic. Some British companies are 
now importing and selling 
machines made in Japan and 
Hong Kong. Danse tie Products 
started doing this in 1966, and 
though the resuhs lot the nine- 
month period au* anything but 
bright, they are a good deal better 
than they would have been with¬ 
out this change ol policy. In fact 
the company reported a loss of 
£139,000 against a £16,000 profit 
in the previous twelve months 
and as much as £42s,000 for 
1961-62, in the heyday of the 
industry and the company's first 
year of public life. 

There has now been a 
management shake-up more 
thorough than is usual with a 
company controlled by one 
family (in this case the Margo- 
linjQ. A non-family chairman 
has been appointed this year 
and there have been other 
management changes—notably 
the long-overdue appointment of 
a sales marketing manager* The 
new chairman hopes (not un¬ 


reasonably) that the combination 
of reflation and reorganisation 
will make 1968 profitable. 

The share price of is. 6d. 
compares with a peak of 14s. $d. 
Calculations of prospective price/ 
earnings ratios would be futile at 
this stage, but those who like to 
specialise in shares of companies 
that are down but not out may 
think them worth a flutter. One 
thing that should help towards 
eventual recovery is the uncom¬ 
mon ability to make a cheap, 
decent car radio, supplied as an 
extra with Vauxhall Vivas, of 
which 3,000 a week are turned 
out. 

BSR shares have tumbled from 
over 50s in 1964 to their present 
26s. 3d., as lay-offs in Northern 
Ireland caused concern. But in 
fact this firm, which makes 
Monarch record changers, a com¬ 
ponent of players, has come 
through reasonably well so far. 
In 1965 pre-tax profits came 
down from £2.4 million to £2 
million, and the 1966 figure is 
£1.8 million. The effect of the 
British recession is seen in BSR’s 
sales pattern, for four-fifths of 
sales went overseas. If the econo¬ 
mies of customer-countries pick 
up, the rationalisation carried out 
during this lean period should 
pay off, though sales have been 
down in t!k* first four months of 
this year. For Amen, m demand 
has been held down 1>v de-stock¬ 
ing But tiic shares vield 6.1 
and would be priced at only 11 
times earnings on a full tax 
durge -against last year's 25",. 
TIiIn valuation excludes £ 200,000 
losses of a subsidiary that has 
now ceased trading. 


Airlitte profits 

Think long-term 

According to the list compiled 
by Fortune magazine Pan 
American World Airways was 
the fourth largest transport com¬ 
pany in the United States last 
year and only three railroads had 
bigger sales. Pan Am’s report 
lor 1966 contains the sort of 
figures to which the only appro¬ 
priate comment is u low, respect¬ 
ful whistle. Revenue up a 
quarter, profits up more than 
so",, costs slightly down and net 
income up nearly 61 

Why so good ? The report of 
tlut other consistently profitable 
airline, Swissair, contains the 
following significant explana¬ 
tion :—“ periods of heavy invest¬ 
ment and strained liquidity alter¬ 
nate with years in which the 
operating surpluses only have to 
he partly invested. Since 1963 
we have been going through a 
comparatively quiet phase in 
which the good annual results 
led to an appreciable boost in 
liquidity.” Another way of put¬ 
ting it is to say that since the 
jets came in nearly a decade 


back. Pan American has put no 
new aircraft types into service 
and Swissair, whose increase in 
net profit from Sw Fr 19 million 
to Sw Fr 23 million was a good 
deal less spectacular than PAA’s, 
received its first new aircraft 
type in several years last sum¬ 
mer, when the first of its DC9S 
were delivered. 

This has an important bearing 
on how one judges Pan Am’s 
long-term prospects. The air¬ 
line is still buying heavily; 28 
big jets were delivered last year, 
28 more are due this year, 14 
are on order for the Bpring of 
1968. Understandably, with this 
rate of buying, with huge invest¬ 
ment in ground equipment. Pan 
Am’s working capital more than 
doubled in 1966. But these are 
all established aircraft types. 
What happens from 1969 on¬ 
wards when first the 500-seaters, 
then the Concords and then the 
American supersonic airliners 
could start turning up almost on 
each other's heels and certainly, 
on present schedules, within the 
same five years, is likely to be 
very much like what happened 
when the first jets arrived in 
the late 1950s and airlines made 
losses from which they have only 
recently recovered. PAA and 
Swissair happened to be two ot 
the very few airlines that got 
through the period without going 
inio the red. They could and 
should rlo so again. But the pro¬ 
cess ol tooling and training lot 
new aircraft plays havoc with 
profits. If the Vietnam war ends, 
too, that would also lake its toll 
on Pan Am, a fifth of whose 
long-range business, where the 
profits are made, comes from 
government ferries across the 
Pacific. Although Pan Am seems 
to have solved its long-term 
financing needs with a couple of 
recent issues, and the share price 
is at its low for the year, this still 
represents 17 times earnings—a 
valuation which would have been 
low a couple of years ago but 
will look high when the storm 
of new aircraft hits the industry. 

In Brief 

Holding on 

Perhaps taking a cue from the 
reorganisation of Norcros, an¬ 
other holding company, Thomas 
Tilling, has strengthened one 
side of its operations by 
acquiring for £1*125 million 
three-quarters of the capital of 
Joshua Hindle, which specialises 
in valves for the oil, gas and 
chemical industries. It was just 
unfortunate that the fanfare of 
trumpets announcing the deal 
was marred by the lower notes 
made by Saunders Valve, a com¬ 
pany with a highly successful 
specialty in diaphragm valves foi 
a similar range of customers, 
when it announced lower profits. 
But a third of Hindle’s produc¬ 
tion is exported, which helps 
stability. 
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DEUTSCHE 

Financial Year 


BANK 

1966 


The business volume of 
DEUTSCHE BANK expanded 
vigorously in 1966. The balance 
sheet total rose by DM 2,300 million 
to around DM 18.200 million 
( | 14.5%). Total deposits went 
up by 15 per cent, nearly double 
the growth rate reported for the 
volume of credits ( J 7.8%). 

Deposits with the Bank at the 
1966 year-end tolallcd more than 
DM 15,900 million. The inetease in 
deposits of DM 2,100 million was 
brought about mainly by an 
expansion of savings deposits 
( {19.1 %) and term deposits of 
CUstomersotherthcinbanks( : 28%). 

The total of loans outstanding rose 
by 7.8 per cent — a lower growth 
rate than that recorded in 1965 
(j 11.7%). At the end of 1966 loans 


granted by the Bank amounted to 
DM 12,000 million. 

All departments engaged 
in foreign business reported a 
growing volume of transactions. 
Despite the unfavourable trend in 
the capital market, turnover in the 
securities sector declined to a 
moderate extent only. New Issue 
activity was satisfactory. The Bank 
sponsored with success all foreign 
DM-!oans as well as various 
internaliona! issues. 

DM 100 million was transferred to 
the newly-formed Voluntary 
Reserve It, of which DM 30 million 
was out of current annual profits. 

At the Annual Meeting on May 30, 
1967 it was resolved: 

1o distribute a dividend of DM 8.- 
per nominal DM-50-share. 


The Bank's capital and open 
reserves now amount to 
DM 1,000 million. 

58 new branches and aub-brenchet 
were opened in 1966. At present the 
Bank has more than 770 offices 
throughout the Federal Republic. 

It is represented in Berlin by the 
BERLINER DISCONTO BANK 
and in the Saar by the 
6AARLANDISCHE KREDITBANK. 

An extended network of correspond¬ 
ents and representative offices 
abroad connect DEUTSCHE BANK 
with all important places of the world. 


DEUTSCHE BANK 

AMISNGCSCUSCIIAFT 

FRANKFURT (MAIN) ■ DOSSELDOBF-NAMBURO 


Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1966 (abridged) 


ASSETS 


In miMicM; of DM 


LIABILITIES 


In millions of DM 


Cash, Balances with Deutsche Bundesbank 

and on Posinl Cheque Account .. 1 859.1 

Balances with othei Banks .. 832.2 

Bills Discounted.. .. 2,890 4 

Treasury 1 Bills and Notes. 704 9 

Medium-Term Interest-Bearing Notes . 6 2 

Quoted and Unquoted Investments. 1,381.8 

■ Claims on Federal and laender Authoiities 

under Currency Reform Law9 of 1948..... 514 3 

Consortium Holdings. 266.6 

Advances. 7.778.0 

Long-Term Lendings. 1,124.4 

Loons on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . , . . 170.5 

Investments m Subsidijnes and 
Associated Companies ........... 1543 

Bank Premises and Piopeilies. 225.7 

Office Fumituie and Equipment ........ 70.0 

Other Assets. 173.3 


18,1517 


Capital. 400.0 

Statutory and Voluniuiy Reserves . • 600.0 

Total Deposits .. 15. 936.5 

Sight Deposits.. , \~ 6,484.7 

Term Deposits. 4,156.9 

Savings Deposits . 5,284.9 

Due to Banks and other Institutions ...••• 11.9 

Own Acceptances In Circulation. 141.7 

Long-Term Loans. 393.7 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . . • 170.5 

Reserve Fund tor Pensions . .. • 244.0 

Reserves for Special Purposes. 130.3 

Other Liabilities. 63.1 

Profit . 64.0 



18.151.7 


Profit and Loss Account tor the yoar 1966 

EXPENDITURE In millions el DM 

WagAA ftn<f Salaries 329.0 

RECEIPTS m millions ol 0M 

Interest and Discount. si0.4 

Employee Benefits, Pensions etc. 48,2 

Other Operating Expenses «••••**•»» 107.0 

Taxes pnd Similar Expenses 121.3 

Commissions, Fees and other Income. 169,7 

Appreciation In Value of Office Furniture and 

Equipment . 70.0 

Transfer to Voluntary Reserve. 100.0 

Profit... 64 0 



770.1 mmmSSi 


Tht complete annual statement of accounts, which la provided with the unqualified Opinion of the Treaverkehr Aktfengesetlschaft Wfrtechafteprdfunge- 
gesell&chaft - Steuerberstungaeeeelleohaft, wta published.,!* the Federal §m*tte (Bundmraelger) on June 2, 1967. 
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Viyella 

International 

in 1966 



Mr. Joe Hyman on "How much wo have achieved and what we have overcome" 


The following ts a summary of Mr . Hyman's circulated statement to 
the 59th Annual General Meeting held at Viyella House , London, WJ 
on 23rd June, 1967 . 

Group results 

The profit before taxation amounts to £ 4 , 542,000 and, after taxation, 
to £ 2 , 845 , 000 , which includes a provision of £ 500,000 in respect of 
taxation deferred by capital allowances. 

Financial position 

As our major acquisitions have been made within the last three yean 
the benefits of reorganisation as far as cash flow will be maximised 
in the fourth and fifth years of the 1 , 3 and 5 year programme, 
which 1 have outlined as being the basis of our whole approach 
towards the development of the Viyella Federation, we now find 
ourselves with a very substantial liquid surplus building up during 
1967 and 1968 and onwards. 

Trading review 

The full year’s trading profit showed a slight reduction of 3 % at 
£ 5 , 359,000 as against £ 5 , 529,000 in 1965 . Shareholders will, no 
doubt, recall that in our half-year’s statement issued in September 
1966 , there had been an advance in profitability of 14 % up to 30 th 
June, but as the normal pattern of our business is that approximately 
60 % of the profits accrue in the second half of the year and the 
Government deflationary measures were introduced at the beginning 
of the second half-year, the effect was particularly pronounced 
because in the second half-year profits declined by 16 % compared 
with 1965 . 

Furthermore, in the second half-year as a result of the adverse 
change in trading conditions it was considered essential to advance 
the rate of concentration and closures with resultant extra costs. 

I think that our results can be looked upon as having been most 
satisfactory, particularly taking into account the heavy demands on 
executives, management and employees throughout the Group in 
not only coping with the heavy rationalisation programme but in 
adjusting from “go” to “stop’* so dramatically at the critical point 
of the trading year. 

Progress of rationalisation 

I cannot emphasise too strongly here that had we not carried out 
concentration and rationalisation there would hardly have been any 
traditional areas in spinning or weaving which would have been 
running at a sufficient rate of activity to generate trading profits. 
Instead, we now have 6 spinning mills, 14 weaving factories and 
6 knitting units, substantially re-equipped with the most modern 
machinery and capable of the widest possible range of products, 
some of which are particularly sophisticated and involve technological 
skills in which your company is in the forefront. 

Our concept of a “multi-fibre, multi-process’* textile group has 
motivated the structure of the Federation which uniquely equips us 
to optimise the utilisation of all synthetic and natural fibres accord¬ 
ing to public demand, or to create such demand. In the particular 
growth areas of knitting and yam processing and the spinning and 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1966 

1965 

Revenue from Sales and Services 

£66,944,000 

£68,442,000 

Trading Profit before Depreciation 

7,044,000 

6,967,000 

Depreciation 

1,685,000 

1,438,000 

Profit before Taxation 

4,542,000 

4,733,000 

Profit after Taxation 

2,845,000 

3,330,000 

Ordinary Dividend 

15% 

15% 


dyeing of synthetics \vc arc iu Ihc forefront not only in this country 
but internationally. 

Directors, Management and Staff 

Last year 1 spoke about the need for reflection on the type of Board 
most suitable for a company such as ours, which has expanded so 
quickly, and laced such problems of both dynamic growth in certain 
areas aitd severe contraction in others, and the need for a twin 
structure of direction and management. Wc now consider it desirable 
lhat the holding company Board should consist of directors who 
have no management involvement, other than the Chief executive 
and Deputy Chief Fxccutives, but that we should also create an 
Executive Management Committee responsible for the majority of 
the Group’s activities. 

The following have been appointed to this Committee having 
served the Federation and its constituent companies for many years: 
Mr. J. H. H. Allison, dyeing and finishing: Dr. J. A. Blackburn, home 
furnishings: Mr. G. B. Chaffe, weaving: Mr. W. A. Cole, garments: 
Mr. E. Cummins, spinning: Mr. R. Twittey, knitting. 

Our middle management resources arc exceptionally strong both 
In experienced executives and in potential managers. Wc have a 
fine group of graduates and young people whose increasing potential 
will reflect in our future prosperity. 

Forecast 

T indicated to shareholders that we do not expect trading profits for 
1967 to be less than the previous year. In making this forecast, 
account was taken that the naif year to 30 th June would yield rather 
less profit than the same period in 1966 , although sales are very close 
to last year’s figures. Results from the first half of 1967 will neither 
benefit lrom the release of funds nor the result of closure and con¬ 
centration, whilst the second half of the year will reflect the trading 
advantages from these closures and beneficial changes in interest 
charges. 

Our spread of interests and products and selection of growth 
points, as well as ability to generate profits from high utilisation of 
modern plant, can provide a sound basis for confidence to weather 
the most hazardous conditions with our tested and tried management 
and our strong financial position. Exports provide further insulation 
from the current sluggish domestic trade. Thus we are fortified in 
how much we have achieved and what we have overcome. 


SOME OF THE FEDERATION’S INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS: 

‘VIYELLA’, ‘CLYDELLA’, ‘FERGUSON’, ‘FABRICS’, ‘DORMA’, ‘8TRETCHESS', ‘SUNFIELD’, ‘VAN HEUSENV 
>VETER ENGLAND',‘ROCOLA’,*AERTEX’,‘YORKERS',‘ALLEN SOLLY’, ‘MEKAY’, ‘SVENDA’, ‘LONDON PRIDE', 
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BOLIDEN AKTIEBGLAG 

L ' ■*'■■■■• , (BoHdcriCompany Ltd.) X “ ,i 


During the year Reymersholms Gamla 
Industri AB was merged with the parent 
•Company and reconstituted as an administra¬ 
tive division and was re titled ReymeVsholms- 
verken (Reymersholm Works). At. die same 
time the title of the Company was amended 
from Bolidens Gruvaktiebolag to Boliden 
Aktiebolag (Boliden Company Lid.). 

, SALES 

Direct comparisons with previous years’ 
reports are rendered difficult since, in conse¬ 
quence of the merger, the present report 
comprises the activities of the Rcymershdlm 
Works during the final three months of the 
year. 

Turnover increased by SKr 135.5 million 
to Sl<r 707.7 million, of which SKr 25.3 mil¬ 
lion were sales of products from Reymers- 
. holm Works during the la^t quarter. If 
these aie deducted, ilie resultant turnover is 
about 19 per cent higher than the previous 
year's. 

Exiernal deliveries of all products of the 
Mining Division and the Ronnskar Works, 
excepting gold and silver, showed an increase. 
Pail of this was due to the backlog of the 
previous year's shipments resulting from the 
severe winter. Sales of sulphuric acid 
reached much greater proportions than pre¬ 
viously. 

The mean invoice price for copper rose by 
22 per cent, \%iirle that lor lead fell by 17 
per cent, for zinc concentrates by 12 per cent 
and for zuiu.clinker J*y. 9 per cent.. Prices fpr 
precious metals, arsenic, selenium and sul¬ 
phuric acid remained largely unchanged. The 
price of pyrites was.raised in keeping with 
the rise in the price of sulphur on the'inter¬ 
national market. 

'Aiming to solid chemical products from 
Reyinersholm, sa|ps of sodium phosphates for 
detergent manufacture and of calcium 
chloride for road maintenance were increased, 
while sodium sulphates showed a decline. 
Other product groups, including aluminium 
sulphate for papermaking and water purifica¬ 
tion, calcium phosphate for mineral food¬ 
stuffs, maintained their positions. A slight 
price rise was achieved for certain chemicals, 
but this did not suffice to cover the increase 
in raw material costs. 

MINING OPERATIONS 

Ore deliveries to the dressing plants 
amounted to 3.^3 million tons, which is 
slightly more than the previous year's. Due 
to the increased portion of leaner copper 
bearing ores production of copped concen¬ 
trates fell by 2,200 tons to 63,800 tops. Simi¬ 
larly, production of pyrites was also some¬ 
what lower than in 1965, or iq. all 388,800 
tons. On the other hand production of zinc 
and lead concentutes rose, former by 
9,400 tons to 95,100 tons aud the,, latter by 
2,600 tons to 85,000. Metal cbntgcts of the 
concentrates were 13,400 tons Of copper, 
51,500 tons of zinc and 60,800 tops of lead. 

Ore was mined at BoUdcn* Kankbcrg, 
Langsclc, Renstrom, Kristineberg, Kafcke- 
iaur, Ravlidmyran, Rudtjebacken,, Laisvall, 
Clarpcnberg, Svurdsjo, Saxbcrgct, Ljusnars- 
Hrg and Vnssbv, as weir* as in the leased 
Adak field. . 


The Company's original mine, the Boliden 
mine, which has been worked since 1926, will 
be closed,down in 1967 when the ore deposits 
are fully exhausted. It will be replaced by 
the nearby L&ngdal mine, the development of 
which was virtually completed at year’s end. 

The development of the Ailik copper mine 
at Giillivare is proceeding satisfactorily. This 
mine will be the Company’s biggest, produc¬ 
ing some 2 million tons of ore per annum, 
and seems likely to be in operation according 
to schedule in the latter part of 1968. 

The Government has decided that deep 
investigations shall be carried out at the Adak 
- mine, operated by v the Company on lease 
from The State. These investigations will 
be performed within the frame of the lease 
contract. The Company’s mine investigation 
of the Suite-owned deposits at Stekenjokk 
near Villu-lmim was concluded during the 
first quarter of 1967. 

Prospecting has continued In the same 
scale as in the previous year. Diamond drill¬ 
ing has occupied an unusually important 
place. A new aircraft has been acquired and 
equipped for geophysical prospecting. 

The investigation of various' deposits has 
indicated additions of ore equal to the amount 
mined during the year, so that the total rc- 
seives remain unchanged. 

OP1 RA I IONS AT RONNSKAR WORKS 

Copper ourpnt reached -yet a new record: 
51.200 tons as against 50,500 tons in 1965. 
ProducticttThas been rafsW'by 5,500 tons in 
two years. * , 

Of total copper Output, gj per cent (4-1,600 
tons)was derived lVdtti purchased materials 
ami toll treat mem. 

The output of, refined lead rose by*3,500 
tons to 43,700 tons and of lead oxides by 
1,100 tons to 4,600-tons. Thus lead oxides 
have regained the production level reached 
in 1964. 

The production of zinc clunker increased 
by 2,800 tons to 25,600 tons and of pelletised 
ieaddust by 1,200 tons to 5,400 tonR. 

'flie new sulphuric acid unit which started 
up in 1965 had its first full production year. 

147.700 tons were attained* or an increase of 
55,600 tons over that of the previous year. 
This plant is an outdoor installation, an 
experiment not yet tested so far north.. The 
unit Was running smoothly at estimated 
capacity, despite outdoor temperatures as low 
as -40° G during the firstwinter, „ 

The production of refined arsenic was 

14.700 tons, or a drop of 1,800 tons compared 
with 1965, while outputs of both arsenic 
-metal and arsenic salts were higher. 

DERATIONS AT RfiYMERSHOLM WORKS 

Sulphuric acid production in the Reymers- 
holnv installations atlHfill igborg and OljJcars- 
imra rose to 208,§t!f "tons compared jviith 
1&5P0 tons the preSripus year and!fcydro- 
chlodc add prndtoioa was upped from 
158,500 tons to 18l,00<jr tons. 

The production of f pther chemicals Jrbfce by 
in average of 10 per cent. Only one piqdu<jt, 
cement copper, showed* a decline due to a 
lower content of coppier in the raw materials. 
The increases in output, Were achieved vyith 


a reduced labour force, a result of rational¬ 
isation and capacity increases. J 

The. Ilalsingborg installations have been j 
extended considerably during the year.. <A 
newe sulphuric acid, plant with an annual 
capacity, of 175,000 tons <was commenced 
immediately before the merger. The total 
sulphuric acid capacity of the Reymersholm * 
Works was thereby raised to 350,000: tons 
per annum, 305,000 tons of it at H^lsin^borg. 

At year's ehd the extension and modern¬ 
isation of the Company- port it Hdlsingborg ' 

to receive vessels of up to 20,000 tons were * 

virtually complete. The port has been 
dredged to 10.5 metres and a new quay, 160m. 
long has been, constructed. 

It has been decided to build a new calcium 
phosphate plant at lialsingborg and also ,a 
new aluminium sulphate unit. In both cases 
considerable increases in capacity will be 
obtained. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Co-operation with AB Forenade Super- 
fo .faifabriker and Det Norske Zinkkompani 
A/S, in which the Company has considerable 
interests, was further extended. In particular 
co-ordination of production and transports in 
the fields of sulphuric acid and zinc bearing 
materials were achieved/ 

The group production of sulphuric acid 
has been increased and concentrated in fewer, 
but bigger, plants. The Company’s increased 
output of raw materials for zinc has pro¬ 
vided a basis for decision‘Within the Nor- “ 
wegiaa company to Cur titer raise its, produc- ?• 
tiui^capacity, ;> 1 ’ 

.'’PROMT AND DiVff>LhlD 
Net profit for 1966 after providing 42.8 £ 

million kfonor fot depreciation aiid write- ' 
down and 58.9 million for taxes amounted to \ 
51 million, 'This together with 10.5 million i 
brought forward from 1965 produced 61.5 
million at the disposal of the annual meeting. l . 
It is proposed to distribute a dividend of i 
kronor 10 and a bonus of kronor 2, in all 
12 kronor per share; corresponding to 17 ^ 

million kronor and to set aside 9.5 million to * 
the supplementary legal reserve; 

It is further proposed to transfer 28.3 mil¬ 
lion to the share capita) In toe- form of a s„ 
bonus issue at'the rate m pne n 'tfy share for 
every five held, 1 increasing the capita) from | 
141.6 to 169.9 Million. Hereafter the profit ,« 
balance 6.6 million will be carried forward. 

It is finally proposed to increase further V 
the Company capital by 28.3 million to 198.3 
million by • new rights issue at a price of if 
kronor ; 150' per share. Existing shareholders 
will have priority to the new shares at die 
rate of one new share for every five held y 
(not Inchsding the above bonus shares issued), y 
The share ^premium, 50 kronor, or in all 14.1 
million, will be transferred to the Company 
legal reserve. i. 

The report and accounts were approved 
by the annual meeting of shareholders oa 
Monday, May 29th in Stockholm. 

Copies of the full report in English may j. 
be obrnifted from Boliden Aktiebolng, 
Information Department, Sturegatan 22, 
Stockholm d. 
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Pefeiailb»a 


The Annual General Meeting of PEftAR- 
ROYA was held in Paris on June 20, 1967, 
under the chairmanship of M. Guy de 
ROTHSCHILD. Tie following are extracts 
from his address t 

The Frs. 300m. investment programme 
undertaken three years ago, and spread over 
the four countries where the Company*s main 
business lies: France—Frs. 115m.; Chile-— 
Fra. 85m.j Italy—Frs. 70m.; and Spain— 
Frs. 30m.: will be completed in December 
1967. 

The incorporation of the two main French 
subsidiaries, METAUX ET ALLIAGES 
BLANCS et MINERAIS ET METAUX, 
results in a diversification in the industrial 
field of secondary fusion metals for the 
former, and an opportunity of marketing its 
products directly and at the same time of 
putting out feelers abroad, for the latter, both 
of them developments vital for PENARROYA 
in die international role the Company is now 
going to play. 

This expansion in various directions did 
not prevent the Company from increasing its 
dividend in spite of the downturn in the main 
metals, that set in a good two years ago. 

The Group’s output of lead and zinc con¬ 
centrates rose by nearly 8 per cent, from 


267,000 tons to 288,000 tons. Whilst zinc 
production remained stationary, lead output 
advanced by 15 per cent to 238,000 tons and 
put the Group among the leading lead pro¬ 
ducers in the free world during 1966. 

Output of copper ore reached 96,800 tons 
(as against 79,860) and production of blister 
copper increased to 19,613 tons (as against 
15,699). 

Production of silver rose from 197,700 kg 
to 228,800 kg and, apart from coal in Spain 
where output dropped slightly (606,000 tons 
as against 640,000), production of the Group's 
other commodities: cadmium, magnetite, cal¬ 
cium fluorine, smaltinc, sulphuric acid and 
arsenious oxide, was. maintained at the level 
of the previous year. 

In spite of the steep drop in prices during 
1966. particularly of lead where prices eased 
by 17 percent, the Company’s turnover solely 
from direct operations in France and Spain 
rose from Frs. 488,399,265 to Frs.494,597,282. 
The corresponding Group figure increased 
from Frs. 848m to Frs. 892m. 

The expansion programme carried out 
during the last few years continued in 1966. 
As a result investment expenditure rose from 
Frs. 73m in 1965 to just under Frs. 113m in 


1966, and will exceed the latter figure in 

1967. Efforts in the mining sector were con¬ 
centrated on the Cartagena mine in Spain, 
where production will be doubled in 1968, 
and the Disputa da mine in Chile, where 
capacity will be raised to 7,000 tons daily 
during 1967. In the metallurgical sector the 
main projects at Noyellcs-Godault in France 
and at the electrolytic zinc plant of Crotone 
in Italy (annual zinc output from these two 
plants will then rise from 45,000 to 70,000/ 
80,000 tons and from 28,000 to 45,000 tons 
respectively) will be completed in 1967, and 
the new lead foundry at Cartagena in Spain 
will come into service in 1968. 

The Company’s trading results in France 
and Spain amounted to Frs. 52,596,098 com¬ 
pared with Frs. 50m in 1965. The income 
of subsidiaries for 1965 was 70 per cent up 
on the previous year and reached 
Frs. 8,347,000. Net profit, after depreciation 
and provisions, totalled Frs. 9,708,754. The 
net dividend amounts to Frs. 2.25 per share, 
equivalent in real terms to Frs. 3.37 for those 
who benefit from tax credit. 

The report includes for the first time a 
consolidated balance-sheet for the Group. 
Copies of the report are available from 
PENARROYA’S head office at 12, Place 
Venddme, Paris. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 

A GROUP OF COMPANIES COMPRISING NEARLY 1.000 RETAIL SHOPS AND STORES 
Extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, Mr J. -4. Sa/njmon 

The Group Profit for the year before Taxation at £12,724,000 shows an increase of £156,000 oil the previous year. Whilst I 
am pleased lo report this moderate increase in profits I regret fha( if has not been possible to maintain our previous rate of progress. 

Expenses beyond our control have continued lo rise on a wide front. Rates have increased by £ 246,000 and Selective Employment 
Tax has cost £ 283,000 since it was introduced and 1 estimate the full cost of this levy next year lo be about £ 700 , 000 . 

Taking all the factors into account, 1 feel sure that the results will be regarded as satisfactory. 

Out of the available Group Profit for the year after taxation, it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 71 per cent, making a 
total distribution for the year of 271 per cent (same as last year). 

Stockholders will have read in the press of our proposed merger with Montague Burton Ltd. Stockholders wilt be Informed 
of progress in this matter as soon as possible. 

In the short term it would be unwise for me to say more than that we face the period ahead with confidence in our management 
ability to make the best of difficult trading conditions. In me longer term your Directors have no doubt that your Company’s growth 
wiU continue, 

STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Year 

GroUp Profit 

NetDividends 

Profit 

Total 

Ended 

before 

Paid to 

Retained 

Net 

January 

Taxation 

fitbckholders 

By Group 

Assets 


£’000s 

fOOOs 

£’000s 

£‘000s 

1946 

249 


55 

2,137 

1952 

1,761 

. J 3 1 •. 

370 

€.473 

1958 

6,489 

JM 

1,280 

25,648 

1961 

9 , 25 * 


2 , 15 * 

38,494 

1962 

9,799 


. 2,272 

41,372 

1963 . 

10 ,22* 

! ,820 . 

2,322 

43,994 

1964 

11,303 

: m 

2,591 

47,909 

1965 

. 12,315 

, 3.349 

2,769 

50,926 

1966 

12,568 

3,434 

. 4.308 

84,854 

1967 

12 , 724 . 

3,429 

2,015 

8«;493 


r - 

A copy of the 40th Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained on request from t 
The Secretary, 364 - 366 ; KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 14 . 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS LIMITED 

MR GEOFFREY HINTON REVIEWS GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Lambert Brothers Limited was held on June 22 
in London, Mr Geoffrey Hinton (the Chair¬ 
man) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement: 

You will recall that Mr B. A. C. Whitmee 
joined the Board in 1965 when Mr D. J. Palmar 
resigned to take up a two-year appointment as 
an industrial Adviser to the Department of 
Economic Affairs. Mr Whitmee, who retires by 
rotation, is not seeking re-election and we intend 
to re-appoint Mr Palmar to the Board in August. 
We thank Mr Whitmee for his valuable con¬ 
tribution during the last two and a half years. 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

In commenting on the financial results for 1966 
I think I should divide my remarks into two 
sections. Firstly, the affairs of Lambert Brothers 
Limited and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, and 
secondly those of our 51 per cent subsidiary 
The London and Overseas Insurance Company 
Limited. 

The trading results of ibe hist section, which 
injuries all our Shipping. Investment and Insur¬ 
ance broking activities, have in total been satis¬ 
factory and show a profit before tax of £700,050 
compared with £607,431 in 1965. The shipping 
stnkc In the summer of last ye.tr was detrimental 
to our earnings from shipowning, but our Ship- 
hr*iking and Investment interests have shown 


improved results whilst our Insurance subsidiary 
has increased its profitability by 24 per cent over 
J965. In fact in 1966 Lambert Brothers 
(Insurance) Limited contributed 55 per cent of 
the total Group profits and this improvement, 
which emerged in the latter half of 1966, has 
carried through to 1967. 

It is worthy of note rhat approximately 70 per 
cent of the premium income of Lambert Brothers 
(Insurance) Limited is derived from overseas 
sources, thus establishing us as exporters of con¬ 
siderable importance. Despite this we are still 
burdened by Selective Employment Tax, in 
common with other similar firms. 

In the Lloyd's Underwriting Syndicates our 
Underwriters have done as well as any and better 
than most, but this side of our income is, of its 
nature, a variable factor, though over the years a 
valuable one. Our Accounts reflect the under¬ 
writing results three years late—in the present 
case those of the year 1964 which sees a con¬ 
tinuation of the decline from the peak of a few 
years ago. Next year will be even worse but 
we believe that that will be the nadir of the 
current cycle. 

Turning now to The London and Overseas 
Insurance Company Limited you will see from 
the Accounts that no profit, has been brought 
111 from this source and that, on the contrary, 
we have had to bear a reduction in our Revenue 
Reserves. A heavy loss in 1965, mainly due to 
Hurricane “ Betsy,” has made it advisable for 
that Company to reinforce its insurance fund 


ECCAlff 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING held 

WEDNESDAY. 28th JU#E 1967, AT THE 
EMPIRE BALLROOM. LEICESTER SQUARE 

ISM IMS 

TRADING PROFIT (including interest leccived) tt.MMM £2.694.410 
AVAILABLE FOR SHAREHOLDERS C1.3S7.MI (1.261.560 

TOTAL GROSS DIVI0EN0S £1.S4StU2* £1.041.741 

RETAINEO 024,113 £219.919 

PROPERTIES A EQUIPMENT ttl.Stt.4f1 £21,741.215 

"IndudM 12% Final on Ordinary and ’A’ Ordinary Slims making 23% 
for thi yaar (IMS nma). 

Qroup Contribution* to Profit*' Danco Hill* *0.4%: Bingo 
C**lnoa 21.1% Catering 26.1% Other Activities 16.4%. 

EXTRACTS FROM 
JOINT CHAIRMEN S REVIEW 
OF 1966 AND PREVIEW OF 1967 

The increase in net profit before tax of 
£35,065 over the corresponding 1965 figure 
was achieved after considerably higher 
charges for debenture interest and deprecia¬ 
tion, and the new S.E.T. from September. 
Investment Allowance Relief (£185,994 for 
1966) will not be available in future. New 
branches opened during 1966:— Silver 
Blades Ice Rink, Bradford; Jolly Boatman, 
Hampton Court; Tiffany's, at Wimbledon and 
York; Craywood Clubs at Commodore Ham¬ 
mersmith and Sheffield; Horseless Carriage, 
Norwich; Capitol Cinema, Scarborough; 
Mecca Bingo Casinos at Bradford and South 
Shields. The Bristol Entertainment Centre 
opened in stages throughout 1966 and 


present trading is satisfactory, although the 
necessary running in period on a venture of 
this size precluded any significant contribu¬ 
tion to 1966 profits. Concluding our review of 
1966, we pay tribute to our patrons, suppliers, 
management and staff. Turning to 1967, the 
first quarter's trading profits have been main¬ 
tained compared with 1966, after bearing the 
increased taxes and costs above referred to. 
The Company's expansion in all fields is 
continuing with full regard at all times to 
adequate catering facilities. A new type of 
Amusement Centre with such facilities is 
contemplated at the former Lyons Corner 
House in Oxford Street, where conversion 
work commenced on June 1st. A Mail Order 
pilot scheme conducted at modest cost has 
now been concluded and many valuable 
lessons learned, from which we are con¬ 
sidering our future plans. Mecca Travel Ltd., 
the subsidiary owned jointly with the Sir 
Henry Lunn organisation, is building from 
the start made late in 1966 and plans for 1968 
holiday tours specially designed for our 
patrons are already well advanced. Our new 
venture into Motorway Service Areas at 
Trowell (Notts.) on the M.l. opened at 
Easter, and although we must regard this In 
the long term, dependent to a large extent on 
completion of the Government's Motorway 
programme, we are satisfied with trading 
to date. 


from reserves and to reduce its dividend. Your 
Company’s Consolidated Accounts reflect this 
and accordingly you will see that an amount 
of £244,584 has been deducted from the total 
Revenue Reserves of the Group. Although 
there has been no such catastrophe to affect 
this Company in 1966 the delay, inevitable 
in insurance accounting, makes it unwise to 
forecast the results for last year. Nevertheless, 
1 think it is fair to indicate improving results 
and our faith in the future of this Company 
remains unshaken. 

In our Interim Statement published last 
November we said we expected to maintain the 
total dividend for the year at 30 per cent. This 
we now propose to do by declaring a Final divi¬ 
dend of 16 per cent. 

Lambert Brothers (Shipping) Limited has 
done well. Following the delivery of a sub¬ 
stantial amount of new tonnage freight rates 
in certain trades weakened during 1966. But 
the total volume of world seaborne trade has 
been well maintained and our Shipbroking, 
Chartering Agency, Tanker and Sale and Pur¬ 
chase Departments have had a successful year. 
The Oil Department has had an active year 
with good results. More efforts arc being made 
in the bulk oil market in addition to the busi¬ 
ness in marine bunkers, which continues at a 
high level. Our Ships* Agency Offices in the 
United Kingdom and abroad have constantly 
to be on the alert to attend to the requirements 
of vessels of all nationalities with the efficiency 
that is rightly expected of them by our wide 
circle of shipowning clients. 

Temple Steamship Company Limited. Last 
year I referred to the seamen’s strike which had 
then lasted one week. Unfortunately it con¬ 
tinued for a further six weeks and, as two of 
our three ships were idle in this country for 
most of the stoppage, we were severely hit 
by loss of earnings. That, and the weakness 
of freight markets from April to the end of 
1966, resulted in a much poorer performance 
by this Company than in 1965. Freight rates 
remain depressed and, so long as overbuilding 
continues and tankers surplus to the oil trans¬ 
portation business arc prepared to enter the dry 
cargo market, I see no hope of rates benefiting 
from increased world trade or keeping pace 
with rising costs with which we have to 
contend. 

Austin and PfckersgiU Limited. A working 
party has recently been set up to investigate 
and report upon, within the framework of the 
Geddes report on shipbuilding, the practica¬ 
bility of a merger between the various ship¬ 
yards on the River Wear. Having a substantial 
interest in this shipyard at Sunderland, we 
await the outcome of this inquiry with interest. 

Lambert Brothers (Aviation and Travel) 
Limited. Excellent results have been produced 
by this Company, whose increase in turnover 
confirms the high standard of service it has 
built up over many years covering all aspects 
of the travel business. The Aviation Charter¬ 
ing Department had a good year which showed 
a useful Improvement over the previous twelve 
months. 

Wallem and Company Limited. Soon after 
the dose of our financial year we took an 
interest in this old established company based 
at Hong Kong. Whereas previously we had 
been associated with them through Wallem 
Lambert Brothers Ltd. for many years, we had 
had no stake in Wallem and Company itself. 
We welcome this development with old friends, 
which we believe can only- be in the interests 
of both of us. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AKBANK 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 

REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN, LORD KINGS NORTON 
TOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 3 i, 1967 


DIRECTORS 

I referred lust year to my retirement this year 
under the rules governing the retirement of 
executive directors. I look forward to taking 
the chair at the Annual General Meeting on 
July 20th. At the end of that meeting I intend 
to retire from the chairmanship and from the 
Board. My successor as Chairman is, as fore¬ 
shadowed in my 1966 review, Mr. David Ducat, 
to whom I offer my best wishes. I am deeply 
grateful to him and my other colleagues on 
the Board and on the staff for the support and 
help they have given me in my nine years with 
the company. 

The performance of the company in the year 
which ended on 31st March last was in two 
respects remarkable. On the home front, in 
a time of economic stagnation, the company 
did extremely well. Abroad, hit by the 
devaluation of the rupee, the overseas com¬ 
pany, whose progress in recent years has been 
spectacular, received a check. Adding the two 
sets of results produces sales of £145.8 million 
and a trading profit of £14.2 million. The sales 
figure, which is £4.4 million more than last 
year, would, had there been no devaluation in 
India, have been over £152 million. The net 
income of the company is £6.5 million 
compared with £6 million last year. 

This year is the first to bear the full weight 
of the changes in the tax system which, in 
addition to the corporation tax of 40 per cent, 
require the income tax deducted from dividends 
distributed to be paid to the Exchequer. 

Whilst the UK and overseas taxes have taken 
the same proportion of the profit as last year, 
the tax on dividends amounted to £1,912,000, 
which was £1,170,000 more than last year when 
only the tax on the final ordinary dividend was 
caught. This heavy drain on our cash is likely 
in time to be alleviated to some extent as the 
claims for investment grants are set lied. 

It is estimated that these grants on expen¬ 
diture to 31st March, 1967, will be £1,258,000. 
This cash benefit is being credited to profit 
over the expected life of the relevant assets 
and in this year amounted to £98,000. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The conventional process of making cans 
from tinplate with soldered side scams is likely 
to remain the most economic method for the 
company for some time to come. Tills does not 
prevent our engineers and scientists appraising 
and developing alternative methods. 1 have 
in previous reviews mentioned one of these in 
which cemented seams replace soldered seams 
and our trials of this method are still proceed¬ 
ing. We are also in touch with other possible 
departures from tradition which are being 
examined in the U.S.A., including the use of 
tinless plate and a method of producing thin 
walled containers particularly suitable for 
aerosol applications,. • It is possible now to 
contemp|^: as wgty replacing the traditional 
stoving, R * the final stage in the 

preparatio^kipftj^nnied and decorated plate, by 
non-thermaLiawKflthods, the most practical of 
which at present is the deciron-beam with 


which we are making some encouraging 
experiments. 

We have now had considerable operating 
experience with our first coil cutting line which, 
you will recall, is of Metal Box design. A 
second line is now being made. These lines 
work at higher speeds than those of other coil 
cutting lines with no sacrifice of accuracy. 

The device lo which I referred last year for 
improving the regularity or ‘shape* of the 
coil material has been successfully operated in 
association with the existing coil line. It will 
be an integral part of the line now on order. 
This device, which has excited interest among 
strip producers here and abroad, works by 
stretching the steel strip forming the coil. The 
development of it which I also mentioned in 
my last review is a mill which stretches the 
steel appreciably more and, as thicker tinplate 
is relatively less expensive than thin tinplate, 
this should mean a saving in raw material cost. 

The manufacture of cans is a high speed 
precision operation, and so requires very 
accurate tools. The manufacture of the easy 
opening aluminium end alone requires very 
special tooling and still more demanding is the 
manufacture of ihe easy opening tinplate end, 
to which the company is devoting a significant 
effort. These tasks, and ihe manufacture ot the 
accurate moulds needed for plastic container 
manufacture, has. led us to plan a new 
precision toolroom capable of working to very 
close limits. 

OPHl AT IONS OV LRSEAS 

Devaluation in India, and the consequences 
of its critical exchange position, have led to the 
setback suffered by the overseas company this 
year. However, as far as it is possible to 
forecast seasonal trade, there should be a 
recovery during rhe current year and I hive 
confidence in the future. 

Following the conference in June 1965 for 
the heads or our subsidiary companies, we held 
a technical conference last June for the research 
and engineering stalls of our overseas 
subsidiaries and associated Commonwealth 
companies. 

We have during die course of the year 
formed a new association in Portugal and are 
actively considering a new development In 
Thailand. We have also been closely iavesti- 
gating the possibilities of collaborative working 
in Eastern Europe. 

THE OUTLOOK 

It looks as if our steady progress will con¬ 
tinue at home and that we shall resume our 
advance overseas. 

If the United Kingdom enters the Common 
Market . . . your company is likely to benefit 
because there will be greater opportunities both 
for us and for our customers to increase exports 
10 the Six. 

The Annual Genetal Meeting will he held on 
Thursday , July 30, 1967, at The Dorchester , 
Park Lane , London , IP./, at 12.30 p.ni. 


Turk Anouim Sirkcti 

The Annual General Meeting of AKBANK 
was held recently and die following are detail) 
of the report presented by the Board of 
Directors: 

As in the previous year efforts were made to 
increase the number of branches. Ten new 
branches were in fact opened during 1966 bring¬ 
ing the total to 109. 

The growth in the Bank’s turnover and its net¬ 
work emailed an increase in personnel, from 

I, 920 at the end of 1965 to 2,214 at the end of 
1966. As in the previous year, five people were, 
sent abroad to perfect their knowledge of lan¬ 
guages and add to their experience. 

The Bank's policy in 1966 was to look for 
investments that were both safe and productive. 
The capital of “Toroslar Ticaret ve Sanayi 
Sirkcti ” was raised from Ltqs. 9m to Ltqs. 12m, 
with the Bank’s holding rising to Ltqs. 

II, 592,000. The company closed the year ended 
June 30, 1966, with a profit of Ltqs. 4,052,000. 

The “ Aksigorta ” company made progress 
during the year, with premium receipts rising 
by 49.5 per cent over the previous year. 

Foreign business was 67.7 per cent up on the 
previous year, and coverage expanded from 217 
correspondents in 35 countries to 233 cor¬ 
respondents in 48 countries. 

The upward trend in deposits continued dur¬ 
ing the year and reflected the trust reposed iti 
AKBANK both by the public and by indusLiy 
and trade. The toral rose by Ltqs. 340.7m, or 
34 per cent, to Ltqs. 1,083m, nearly three- 
quarters representing savings deposits. 

Investments followed market trends and wete 
in keeping with the ri-e in deposits and the 
increase in the Bank*-, lesouiccs. They rose by 
Ltqs. 281.4m, or 55 per cent, from Ltqs. 507 . 2 m 
at the end of 1965 to Ltqs 788.6in during the 
year. 

Bank credits rose bv 43 per cent during the 
period October 1965-October 1966, as com¬ 
pared vvhh an average of 19 pci cent for Turkish 
banks ns a whole. 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding casus for Tho Economist am 
available from Easibind Ltd. Tho cases 
are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers 
end are gilt lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13’issue* of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly index, or 26 issues of the 
air edition with two quarterly indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to— 

Eaeibind Limited (Dept. E), 

Eardloy House, 4 Uxbridge Street. 
Kenainqton, London W 8 
PARk 0086 (3 lines) 

Copies of the intfax are tivai/abfo 
only from Tho Economist, 

20 St. Juntos s St., 5> W. 1. 
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ULTRAMAR COMPANY LIMITED 


LORD TANGLEY’S REVIEW" 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Ultramar Company Limited, was held on June 
28 in London. The Rt Hon Lord Tangley, 
KBE, LLD (the Chairman) presided and, in 
the course of his speech, .said: 

• For the year 1966 the Utoramar Qroup set 
up new records for sales of oil products at 
.^4,000 barrels per day, and in refinery runs of 
20,000 barrels per day. In addition, a record 
19,000 barrels per day of Ultramar purchased 
crude was delivered to the Panama refinery in 
which we are acquiring a one-third equity 
interest and from which we purchase the pro¬ 
ducts obtained from crude which we supply. 


The financial result Grbup was a record * 

gross revenue of almost £36,000,000 whilst net 
profit at £678,000 showed an increase of over 
21 per cent compared with 1965. 

f'hc Ultramar Group is continuing its expan¬ 
sion policy in 1967. The Newfoundland refinery 
additions were completed id April and through¬ 
put has risen by over 3,000 barrels per day. 
The capacity of the Panama refinery is to be 
incased by 15,000 barrels per day and the 
California refinery has been unproved. There 
will be construction and acquisition of further 
gasoJiiiC stations and storage facilities mainly 
in Canada. There will also be an expansion 


of bunkering and marketing in Panama. • 
So far in 1967 we have seen a notable 
improvement in our operations. Fbr the fit fit 
half of last year our Group net profit after 
taxation was £ 243 , 000 . For the .first half tof 
this year I expect to scV a Group net profit 
of about £400,000 an increase of 6? $$r sept. 

The uncertainty arising from events in the 
Middle East inhibit* md 'from making any 
prediction in respect id the Second half «f 1967 
bqt l shall be surprised if ,th4 Grbbp he* profit 
for that period does not exceed the profit for 
the second half of 1966, , 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


PECHINEY 

PARIS 


"We welcome Britain's application 
to Join the Common Market. We are confident 
of our ability to compete." 


ELECTRO-METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 

The Annual General Meeiing of Pechincy was held in Lyons On 
May 24, 1967, under the chairmanship of M. Raoul de V1TRY. 

The turnover excluding tax rose by 14.3 per cent to Frs. 1,335.6m., 
exports representing 39.3 per cent of the toral. Net profits advanced 
by 20 per cent to reach Frs. 62,875458, aid the net dividend has 
been fixed at Frs. 5.84 per share as against Frs. 4.72 in 1965. 

In his address, M. de V1TRY emphasised that for the fourth 
consecutive time the dividend proposed reflected an appreciable 
increase over the previous year. 

He ,wcnt on to say that in 1966 “ Whilst the Company's output 
rose, with 272,000 tons .of aluminium produced .by Pechjney's 
French plains, Important foreign subsidiaries were at the same time 
putting their installations iau> service, thus contributing to the 
growth of the Group’s production capacity and strengthening its 
international;portion,.the need fqr which is generally recognised 
today.’* s 

Reference should be made in particular to the commissioning 
of the alumina and aluminium plants in Greece, whose ‘production 
capacity will be raised tp 72,000 tons of aluminium ft year m 1966; 
to the amunissionin^ of the Infalco plant in the Uniifd States where 
a third potline ppw under construction will raise the capacity of 
the Bellingham plant from 140,000 to 210,000 metric tons of 
aluminium, ,to the Gladstone alumina plant of Queensland Alumina 
Limited in Australia, which was successfully put irtto service, and 
has a current production capacity of 600,000 tons a year which it is 
planned to expand in due course.. - 

At the same time, within the framework of the steps being taken 
towards .a merger with Tr^fintetaux, the Company made efforts to 
extend its field of activity .by diversification through large- 
scale participation In the processing of copper, by' integration 
through joining the Group of the second-largest Flench processer 
of light vqotalf, and by specialisation by way of large units with 
dearly defined spheres of activity. These steps are expected tp 
lead to further progress and the merger, like the reshuffle which will 
accompany it, will,offer,both tee Company’s present shareholders 
and those of Trtillmetaux very real promises of future profit?. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting which was held after the 
Ordinary Meeting.closed, the proposal on the transfer and merger 
of the Trdfimdtaux Company was .adopted, subject to M vetiiicetion 
by the, auditors appointed and the holding of a second Extraordinary 
General Meeting called at Lyons4or June 30, 1967, in conformity 
with the law, . \ 

The mcrcase in capital which should result from £he mtofeer wR 
amount to Frs. 134,608,660 and will thus raise the share capital 
from Frs. 430m. to Frs. 564,608,000* 


IRON THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR.«. I. WADI 

1* Net profit before taxation was £353,307. * 

2 . Recommend a final dividend of 121*/*, making 181V# for theye&r 
ended 31st March, 19o7. 

3 . Expoft sales now account for almost 25 V# of the Group's turnover 
by volume (18% by value). 

4* A new range of off-peak storage radiators has been developed, 
which is both attractive in appearance and competitively priced. 

5 . Directors have decided that it would be unwise to release a profit; 
forecast for the current year, as there arc many outside factory which 
could influence the results. 


DIMPLEX INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
MKLLSVtOOK • SOUTHAMPTON 


SRANB CENTRAL INVESTMENT KOUMISS UNDID 

Issued Capital—£ 1 , 258,994 

12 mthfr. 12mtha.i 

, . to to 

31 . 12.65 31 . 12.66 

Reserves. £ 396,388 £ 012,923 

Carry Forward... 85,120 66,865 

Group Profit before Taxation. 184,865 ’ 225 , 619 , 

Taxation... 44,661 87,132 

Dividends Raid...'..^ 7 *%* NO , 

Proposed Final Dividend .. -. r * i% ‘ J% I 

* 4 *% Spedal Interim- 
Divwknd aad"' 3 %' 
Interim Dividccfl for. 

.. , - wt* ' ; 

The following are points fromthe review by to-Chavnuuv 
Mr. C A Mtillii, which accompanied the Report and Accounts, for 
1966 . t • J 

The Subsidiary Company is still awaiting remittances in respect of. 
* (he Interim and Final Dividends for 1965 amounting to £ 66 , 716 * 1n 
the Holding Company a Final dividend for 1965 of 3 per cent was paid, 
on 4 th April late. Thh payment was made ftoro borrowings to thia; 
cotmtiy which Presently amount to £ 47,100 aftd in accordant with 
previous praotiee ' tbis ainotitrt wOl be liquidated team Remittance 
received by theStffeidiiuy Company. 1 It tenewproiK*wp*oHrro^^ 
the declaration ofa dMdtenlof 7 ^ cent which wittabsorb 68843 ft 
at ■ ‘ • - - J { 

There hai^een a w^pmf Jiplcroase in the riibbcc replanting ttibtidyf 
and this hasebahtfd unlike wise'to increase our repenting programme 

1 ..-..... ..I 
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The Dickinson Robinson Group Ltd 

1966 


, Th* following art salient points from the 
Kaftfbebt to mreholders by the Chairman, 
Mir. John W. Randall; 

Hie Merger 

The year to which this report relates saw the forma- 
don of The Dickinson Robinson Groujp Limited— 
' DRG—based on the principles governing the mer¬ 
ger! as authorised by die shareholders at the re¬ 
spective Company meetings held on 20th June 
S966, and subsequently sanctioned by the High 
Court of Justice. The Scheme of Arrangement be¬ 
came effective on 19thjuly 1966. 


Summary of Group Results 


' Group turnover 
of wliich 

Sales to cu&tomen 

1966 

£’000 

119,400 

101,291 

1965 

£’000 

113,151 

94,828 

Trading profit: 

Paper making and conversion 

Overseas 

Engneering and building 

9.556 

2,019 

494 

9,047 

1,695 

661 

favestmenttacoore 

12,069 

955 

11,403 

1,266 

Loan stock interest 

13,024 

712 

12,669 

Profit before taxation 
Taxation 

12,312 

4,437 

12,669 

4,792 

, Profit after taxation 

7,875 

7,877 

Ordinary dividends, 26} % 
amounting to 

5,401 


Retained profitsadded to 
revenue reserves 

2,323 


Fixed assets: 

Depreciation 

Expenditure 

3,063 

4,954 

2,742 

4,829 

Capital employed . 

62,979 

62,397 


As will be seen from the Accounts the trading 
profit at £12,069,000 compares favourably with 
the combined Dickinson and Robinson results for 
. Ae year 1966, an increase of £666,000, approxi¬ 
mately 6 %. halving been acluevcd. 

The varying economic and trading conditions 
under which me above results were achieved are 
too well known to need detafled comment. In the 
early months of the year a strong order and de¬ 
mand position existed but was followed by the 
eSbcts of fbrt *fieez»* and the deflationary policy 
resulting from the emergency measures of 20th 
July 1966 considered by the Government to be 
essential to the recovery of national financial 


sta b ility. 

. Within our widely *ptead and diversified busi¬ 
ness demand fbt the extensive range of product* 
marketed by the Group varies appreciably. 

The aggregate lower, profits earned in our mills 
* $a our engineering division were, very much 
I fhgft ^wjjphy the excellent results produced 
by rnguiii^iirgand packaging divisions. 
JnMM^ondryl am glad to report an Increase of 
profits which were an all time record, 
©in packaging increased by 131% h* 


spite of die fact that trading fa the United King¬ 
dom was affected by the Government’s deflation¬ 
ary policy during did hit three months. This^ 
achievement can be considered very satisfactory in 
what was not an easy year. 

Exports 

Our total export shipments from die United 
Kingdom exceeded £6,000,000, a record figure 
and substantially higher, than the corresponding 
result in 1965. This is a highly creditable perform¬ 
ance under the prevailing circumstances. 

New Projects 

During the year \vc purchased the whole of the 
issued share capital of Beasley French 6c Company 
Limited, a Bristol based engineering company 
specialising in the design and manufacture of high 
speed machinery for the printing, packaging and 
stationery irnli i series. 

Sellotnpc Products (NZ) Limited, owned 50% 
by Allen Industries Limited and 50by E S & A 
Robinson (New Zealand) Limited, has commenced 
to produce sLuoiAsr. self-adhesive tape. With an 
expanding range of self-adhesive products this new 
company will prove a useful investment to the 
Group. 

Further Developments in Plastics 

As has already been announced in the press, agree¬ 
ment in principle has been reached between 
Imperial Chemical industries Limited and fl S Be 
A Robinson (Holdings) Limited for the further 
extension of their existing joint interests in the field 
of plastics for packaging under which 1C1 will 
acquire a 25% interest in The Robinson Waxed 
Paper Company Limited for £2,400,000 in cash. 
The puidiasc price will be receivable in three equal 
lostalmcnttythc first of which will become payable 
Oft completion of ,the legal formalities which are in 
an advanced stage. The second payment will be. 
an^deckV ls); September 1967 and the final payment 
' bn lstSejil&mbcr 1968. 

Lily Gups and Containers (England) Limited, 
Liverpool, lias extended its range by the introduc¬ 
tion of both fliertoo-formed cups and injection 
moulded containers, while In Bristol £ 5 6c A 
Robinson Limited has commenced the manufac¬ 
ture of a w idc range of tubular rigid plastic con¬ 
tainers manufactured by a process for which • 
licence has been obtained from a. French company 
wliich lias specialised successfully in ibis field. 

Future Outlook 

It is apparent that 1967 Will be a challenging year 
and that a testing time confronts us. Future pros¬ 
pects cannot, at this stage, be dissociated from 
Government policy. 

It would, therefore, be misleading and unwise in 
the present economic climate to try to forecast 
profits for the current year, but the spirit and 
determination of the Gijoup is such that we are 
certain whatever lies ahead we shall give a good 
account of ourselves. 

Managers, Staff arid Craft Workers 

This review would be incomplete without the 
, Board Vapprcciation and thanks to all ranks of the 
26,000 employees who |rc now joined together 
under the PRO symbol . 

In a merger of such magnitude the initial Pro¬ 
blems and. difficulties have been'surprisingly Few. 
The whole atmosphere ii one of unity ofpurpose 
actuated by the conunbn ideal of establishing 
DRG as the outstanding organisation in the paper, 
manufactured stationery and patting world. We 
ire grateful for the efforts and support of all who 
are associated with us in this greit and stimuiagdu! 
venture. 


HANDLEY PAGE 

The annual general meeting of Handley Page 
I.id. was held on June 29th in Radlctt. In his 
circulated review Sir Walter Dawson said: 

Once again I am able to report that your 
company is in a stronger financial position than 
it was last year. 

More than 25 per cent of our group turnover 
represented exports. 

The encouraging report I gave last year on 
our newest project, the Jetstream, Shows ivory 
sign of being justified. Our achievements against 
the extremely tight schedule originally set ,are 
very nearly on target. 

; The Government has agreed &> give launching 
aid for the Jetstream. This contribution (s m 
the form of an advance repayable from Jetstream 
sales and thus involves the Government in 
sharing the commercial risks of the venture. 
This is a valuable expression of Governmental 
confidence in an independent company. 

Your company still has an important pro¬ 
gramme oF work on Victors to fit this versatile 
aircraft for the many .roles demanded of it by 
the RAF. , „ 

Herald production is proceeding and there are 
indications of an increasing overseas interest in 
this aircraft for which further orders are antici¬ 
pated. 

Useful contracts have been secured by our 

subsidiary, William*, Fatrclough & Co. Ltd. and 
work is in hand on the manufacture of a variety 
of plant for the brewing and distilling industries. 

Jet Stream Airveyors Ltd., drawing on the 
parent company’s expertise iri acrodyuamicsj 
made steady progress in extending the range of 
industrial application of the air conveyor. 


GEORGE MALUNSON 
& SONS 

‘l ire thirtieth Annual General Meeting eg 
George MaHinson & Sons Limited 'was held on 
June 28th at Leeds, Mf Robert Wagstaff 
(Ctviiiiiiau and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement. 

Trading Profits at £401,476 compare favour¬ 
ably with last year, whilst the net profit before 
taxation shows an increase of £6,604 to £308,088, 
which your Board consider to be very satisfactory 
in the tight of the difficult trading and economic 
conditions experienced during the past financial 
year. 

After taxation the Net Profit for the yeitr 
is £188,661, and your Directors recommend * 
final dividend of 12j per cent, making 18$ per 
cent, the same rate as last year. 

Whilst margins continued to be under pres¬ 
sure, these results have been achieved as a conse¬ 
quence' of increased turnover, end our exporn 
during the past year show a substantial increase 
over the previous year. 

Earnest attention Is now being paid to the 
question of re-equipment of our Worsted Spin¬ 
ning Mills, and the experience gained in the pilot 
plant at the Bradford Mill has proved veity 
valuable. 

It is difficult to make any forecast for the 
coming year. However* our order book undo 
present trading conditions is satisfactory; and 
the Board is of the opinion that your Company 
is in a position to meet the future witk 
confident*. 

Tire report andaccounh were adopted. 
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SHIPPING INDUSTRIAL HOLDINGS 

LIMITED 

A POLICY OF DEVELOPMENT 


UGINE 

KUHLMANN 

The Annual General Meeting of Ugine 
Kuhlmann was held on June 14, 1967, 
under the chairmanship of M. U. jolivet, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. The 
proposals pur forward by the Board were 
adopted. 

The dividend for the year 1966 was 
fixed at Frs. 6 80 per share which, together 
with a tax credit of Frs. 3.40, makes a 
loud income of Frs. 10.20 and will be 
payable on July 3rd against' presentation 
of coupon No. 22. 

The year 1966 is the first for which 
it fulls to Ugine Kuhlmann to render an 
account, but in fact each company carried 
on much as before since the transfer and 
merger of Htablissemenis Kuhlmann with 
Ugine only became final on December 29, 
1966. But owing to the fact that the 
merger came into force with effect from 
January 1, 1966, The balance sheet sub¬ 
mitted to shareholders has proved to be 
unique. This first balance sheet of Ugine 
Kuhlmann differs very appreciably from 
the preceding balance sheet of Ugine: the 
Company’s capital and reserves are shown 
to have risen from Frs. 614.8 million to 
Frs. 1,396.8 million, the capital amounting 
to Frs. 684.9 million ar^d the reserves 
having increased by Frs. 445 million from 
the premium arising out of the merger. 
Capital resources total Frs. 2,069 million 
; with the Company's -own ^resources 
accounting for 67 per cant. They include 
the wh'dfc bf fixed assets (Frs. 794 million 
net)* ojheij capifal a£s*tt,(Frs. 614 million) 
and current assets (Frs. 618 million). 

Tumovtr excluding tax reached 
Frs. 2,789 million, an increase of 9.37 per 
* cent over the 1965 figure of Frs. 2,550 
million, broken: down Into Fri. 1,539 

; million (55.2 per cent) in respect of the 
‘ chemical sector and Frs. 1,250 : million 

I; (44.8 per cent) for the metal sector. The 
export ratio was 24 per cent. 

Consolidated turnover excluding tax 
ampunted to Frs. 3,876 million Jn 1966. 

For 1967, the Chairman stated: that the 
turnover for the first 5 months dhows an 
increase of 8,8 per cent compared with 
. 1966.. v 

;! i . 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Shipping Industrial Holdings Limited was 
held on June 28th in London, The Rt Hon 
Reginald Maudlin*, PC, MP, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu¬ 
lated statement for the year 1966: 

In 1966 your Company completed a major 
reorganisation. The change in the character 
of its business was exemplified by the change 
of name from Shipping and Industrial Trust 
Limited to Shipping Industrial Holdings 
Limited. The objective underlying this 
change was to develop a modern integrated 
Group, spanning the whole' international 
range of shipbroking, shipowning, insurance, 
forwarding and through transport. It is the 
conviction of your Board that in modern 
conditions all these aspects of transport 
must be inierirelated. They are, therefore, 
pursuing this deliberate policy of expanding 
the activities of the Company in these 
various fields of international transport and 
related interests, and they believe that the 
basis for further expansion has now been 
firmly laid. 


RESULTS 

Despite adverse circumstances including 
the Seamen's strike, trading profits show an 
increase as forecast. With the reduction of 
the investment portfolio investment income 
has dropped, but net profit after taxation 
and minority interests has risen from 
£305,006 to £449,855. Dividends are 
restrained by national policy, and are more 
than twice covered, while retained profits 
after dividend for the year increased from 
£196,312 to £240,748. 


TRADING EXPERIENCE 
SHIPBROKING. Further development of 
our shipbroking activities was achieved 
during die year especially in the Tanker 
Department and also in the Drycargo and 
Sale & Purchase Departments. Profitability 
has been satisfactory and growth in turnover 
has been particularly encouraging. 

SHIPOWNING. During 1966 all our ships 
traded satisfactorily and, after depreciation 
and interest, made a record contribution to 
Group net profits. This would have been 
substantially greater were it not for th$ fact 
that the Seamen’s strike seriously delayed 
three of our ships. During the current 
year, the vessels have continued to trade 
satisfactorily and are fully employed at 
remunerative rates. / 

INSURANCE. Our insurance interests wen 
amalgamated at the year’s end under 
H. Clarkson (Insurance Holdings) Limited, 


which in turn became a direct subsidiary of • 
the Company. As anticipated, net profit j 
from our insurance interests is now reaching j 
a level comparable with that from ship- 
broking. Net retained brokerage of. the 
insurance group showed an increase of about 
28 per cent, being well spread over all the 
broking departments. 

TRANSPORT. The year saw the first major : 
steps in our plan to become a leading force | 
in the field of international forwarding and 
through transport. Overall, this group made j 
a profit which, although small, was in liqc < 
with Budget. Comparative results have been 
distorted by acquisitions during the year 1 
but with strengthened management .and. i 
rationalised organisation, w* ate xOtjfiJtens*1 
that this major investment in the field of 
through transport, of such vital significance 
to industrial efficiency, will show a 
satisfactory return. 


FUTURE 

The year 1966 was, accordingly, one of 
transition leading the establishment of 
your Group on its new lines. This hi itself 
naturally created problems and in addition 
there was the loss of income caused by the 
Seamen's strike and the cost of the Selective 
Employment Tax. It is all the more 
encouraging, therefore, that yout Company’s 
management was able to produce such 
satisfactory results for the year while, at 
the same time, laying the foundations for 
progress in future. Whatever the future 
pattern of world trade, whether Britain joins 
the Common Market as we hope, the 
provision of 1 integrated modern services 
of transport, shipbroking, shipowhing, 
insurance and forwarding, , will certainly be 
of major importance. In their policy of 
treating all these aspects of the movement 
of goods as fntcr-relatcd, your Board believe 
that first priority must be given to ensuring 
that your Company has a young, enterprising, 
Internationally 1 trained and minded manage¬ 
ment No matter the complexitie* oT 
International negotiation*, the volume of * 
world trade is certain to go on increasing, < 
and I believe your Company Is well placed i 
to exploit the opportunities that will emerge, j 

The report and accounts werp adopted. : 

At the meeting the Chairman referred to 
the recent announcement of the shipbuilding 
programme, of H. Oarkson A Co. Ltd. and 
said: •‘Negotiations are In the final stages 
for the construction. of two ships, an . 
18,000 tons deadweight bulk carrier and 
an 100,000 tons dead weight oil carrier. 
Delivery of both of these ships is planned 
for 1969 .” 
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Grnppo Industrie iflmtir' ; 

Me Lea niche per 
Iqijw4*ti AUTstcroS.^* - 
iiliuti, It.ly ! 


in India ht a way-* that was more- In fceepfri£ 

with its effective capacity. Protects simu-ltad^ 


Chairman: Sen. In*. Guido Corbellinl 
t)epu f .j Chuirman: Cav. Lav. Ing. Fcrmo 
U&rd It. Shareholder Companies: AS GEN, E. 
MARELM, F. TOSI, GALILEO. MAGR1NI 
M.S. M„ RIVA CALZONL r 

Object: To plan, tender for, and carry out 
complete electrical engineering installations for 
hydroelectric and thermal po.ver plants, power 
stations and substations and high-powered 
pumping. stations. 

The Annual Genera! Meeting of GIB was 
|keld on April 29, 1967 arid the following are 
extracts from, the report and balanoe sheet pre¬ 
sented by the Beard:— 
j The total of work secured in 1966 repre¬ 
sented a value of $87.7m and showed a rise 
of $17.5m over the value of contract* signed 
la 1965. GIB also managed to obtain work in 
Countries stich as Panama and Peru, where it 
|utd not previously been able to show what it 
eoutd do. and after a number of years to return 


eously takoti in hand Loiallcd $ v 4.6m and another 
$30ni worth ^of orders wass oop-y^eied oc p^ac* 
.tieully completed during jtfa year. f r 

Work in progress at the end of die year 
arpoumed to app. $20).7rn. Work in hand for 
the next few years rose from $53.9m in 1963 t» 
$82m in 19bb, and was largely made lip ui firm 
orders, i.e. of contracts drawn lip and about air 
come into force. 

'l hc year 19<>o was marked hv an outstanding 
event which was of particular significance u< 
that it cotili rtnqd the high degree of efficiency 
reached by the Group thanks to the increasingly 
close, cxUpuiive and effectivt support of tly* 
shareholding companies. In September 1966. 
G1E was charged by Gorporacion del Mautaro 
—GORMAN—of Lima with the supply of tfya 
electrical engineering equipment for the large 
hydroelectric station of Mantaro. In carrying 
Out this project, which is closely linked with 
the industrial growth and the economic and 
social progress of Peru, GIE, forming part as 
it does of the powerful combine of Italian 
civil engineering concerns that includes 
Impregilo, haft secured the coveted privilege of 


supplying fresh proof of The higVtevet'raehcd. 

by fiuii.ui technology and workmanship. 

, 1 " the light of the results achieved in 1966, * 
(ilk: is planning |o concentrate more and more 
bn those intern At joribl' is^ders where the plants 
arc ot such complexity, that the contribution' 
i<» tlie suytfgsROt the jtendci; made by the accu¬ 
rate calculation of additional’ services fran best, 
make ilsclt tell. Moreover, the Company will 
continue to watch for opportunities of joining 
in consortia with companies and undertakings 
capable of carrying out woiks where GIF's 
equipment, though of limited application, may 
si ill be'trf some interest for its intrinsic value. 

A new company; ASGEN, was set up during 
I 960 to take over the capital goods sectors of 
the associated companies, “ Ansaldo-San 
Giorgio'* and ‘H'ompagnia Gerieraln di, 
Eleuriciu.” The other associate companies* 
Riva and Magfini, fur their part, joined forces 
With Calxom and Scanpa and Magnano 
respectively. 

Tlit conctMMMitkMM and mergers that have 
.taken piece confirm pother than change the 
principles on which the Group was established 
since the associate companies still have parity 
in their shareholding*. 


APPOINTMENTS For further announcement* gee pages 69 to 71 


SOUTH WtfiBT IjONDON OOLLLtHS (Innsr 
ronton fittuoatlon Authoi itrl (formerly 
StaUism and Tooling College of OomtueriM*. 
Appl'.oat’rm* are invited lrom tiiow vitls 
•pprapriaU qualifications and practical 
Mpiulwic* for the folluwJnB po i I s to he flltei 
si soon M possible. DKPARTMKN r or 
XbouTJfrrATtcv studies. sintor 
S aCrrORJdR in Management and Copt 
Aooountanoy. Industrial eapnleim required, 
erelerencs riven to applicants wilb teucii'a* 

jGRADE "> in GEOGRAPHY tor Inter 
rrofesHlopAl and Ordinary Notional Certiflcau 
Wm Courses. Tne ability ti oftw 
nice er Economic HU.tor^ would be 


NAL STUDIES 


wnaa*' 

AdOOUNTANOY, for coui^ca m Benkiaa. 
Company s-crttgryshlp and Market inar u» Se 


__ J la ,ou#Jot them i 

oteiaiedTiate In the other. 


fiate In the 

_jAHY SCALES: Senior lecturer. 


i Grade 


(SBSSS&. 

tratninr *ndjejmerlcnoa^ AeMetsoee nuy be 
*■ 1 .- “7*1 esc 


the towards uoi 
rut User detail* — 

with 


-ma^°wbp]Lkea?(m 0i * 

Broadway. London. a.W.XT. 


th# University of Sheffield 

nlteaUon* ara invited for one RESBEAftCffl 

-^HIP tenable in the Faculty of 

_ j or Social Bolen cos' er Architecture! 

(on non-technological, topics): value 
£850 per annum, according t» 



London School ofEconamica 
tad Political* Scienca 

fe search PellouMhim 1M 

el ednneetfoh With «M Oefltr**^er 1 
A*Am*Umml etudiee^- 
he echool U i« pr^ 


.. __j'ept»Mnt i 

__jarcl» fellows in International Studies, 
npli^n’a Miould normally be j^adiiMfcji n 
he Social Sciences fp*rttouUtny tcontwMea 
tl'irory, interactional reletlope or poitUraji 
end be et the poEt-doeloieJl «r equivelwik 
m. First. prefeicoce wLU be Riven to thorn 

I lnhin* tm Shdortake reeejEroh Wfr some atioeofc 
l aomeraporhry ehin% or the Soviet Onion 
er Eastern Europe amf the relationslilpa 
between these Areos and parts ot the 
emrid. The Rpnolniment* wtil irimuillv be 
Mr ene -yesa- only but need d«Hi.neosh*rUar 
bthit at Uie bf:«iantnE ot Uie opining 
—ndetnio see?ton." le* addition tt» naraulne 
.;olr own resr.nrch, tt&eeroh ImIItss will be 
ixpeoled to panicipate in seminal? activities 
Ad in other forms of teach:ot hr 
^leiMPsh'rnt. Tim,,salary will be withtu the 
>Qft to 1^,000, Appi'/ainn*. wuh 
nl thwe reinrees, hhnulu be <ent 
.. janrwciwhuy, I ne lH>nUon SfhortJ 
vui& He wav H 

.ol H'yt'h. lii#ndon. WOH. not later 
' 17.; Jim *: 1 i 


New Zealand 

UniverBity of Canterbury 

oimraroflUROH^ 

Reader in Accountancy 

Applications aie invited lor the po«iti«n fld 

Hinder .ti Aivouiunftev ut tin: Univci-Kiiy. 

Til# succ-sMul anoMoen 1 will b# Mpsomd 
to take major I'Mipoiv^lbtloji tui the fuuher 
devoldpihcul of ai .niiw and in 

one ol the lollo^tnj m#a i .. ii:>'oiiniin>: 
theory,.busmen finance, duair .tativt- .uialynis 
.ipplicd to bJHnu:.h decisions. Uouiv ‘,»k 
lnionnai.on ann conip.ner 
ii'htems, manuaeiuent a lu'jiim.nu 
The salary auaclied fo ihe pj‘-i r -on will 
b« between *>Nz:>.WQ and pm 

annum (*N//J ~iX). The coinm^ncm- 
»iUery will be m micordanc# with 
q:i:mocatiohs and expeiteiiue o'l^ St rhae 
be (ncreftesd u*. a rft 1 ;Jit ol me review 
which le mndv nt the h^k'nimig ol #»,(i 
year. L* the 'ease ot an oierseas appniniea 
salary Will no melly ha paid horn an , 
approved dato ot embrtrleution 
Approved lme^ tophi') U'humh will be paid. 
Applicants should' possess an .mhouj • 
dearw aypiopnute to 'tuejir fi^lo of mieifet 

itnd should pi«!ciabl> O'Ji no: net v tiaidy 
ano po.'vwss piciitaPldnki: quwiificJT' ivii# in 

aacouniing, ^ ■ - 

■ Futtlior particular? and fiondtt*ons of 
A.n 0 aiiti 4 ii.eiM. tuiLv in obniiiajd iro'n ill'' 

A r . irtriiiMon oi (ioMunonvieairh wn>rpr^:ee 
lUrunoh Offices itfiuiiuu-ouiih liouoe. 

1»«11 Mall, l-on'l<m. s W 1 
Applications cl ose o n Ai'pu*( 5f. IQtif 

FbKKANlI l.i l'i j.ThoUid auud. Ionics h..\e 
a vnoHucy jii the Exi'O.; Wales rn-pm''inm 
tor a woman io ailnori stei an tnlurintiuoi^ 
service ami ro pu-paie itpoii‘> in ..p-rilie 
prbjects Anpln ationa aw uivited i.'un 
r.’oincn who hove com pH, d n dnitree in 
KcottomlcA or a Diploma In JBu 4ne«e 
Manecetuent Studiv*. and wim have nl.*o hqd 
** ,! ’*- u «p<>uhs* 

_ v _ w’O 

inMattveTanil wilT* haive' ioiqjun.abUuV io» 
(Ureotluir Aha »'.i k of other stall Good 

ef 

ago, education jnd arpuneti.-e. 10 m.hs 4. 
Cumsiw. duni-us roff^n'-t* Efl D> 


DDr'iiimw ASSt&J'Altr m ih« 

CFJNIRAI, RIWlyChCH UNIT of 


,»< i-.asr ivi:ROT'.,AN si-.riV 5(>; This veir 

Moutt) j’ui hi'rhlv spe.iinllsaiV Uni' undenukea 
j -semen 4 HOtecU . 11:0 pollUuhl, ecunonne .and 
MiPuirti events «nd ckieliiuiueivs dl particular 
in:-'-net 10 Kat(cm and Cent 1 wI i-.iimpc lor _ 
those puittucihs ptoKiammes to iliV'e arsan. 
Holder will be cipecied 10 cowin' t leseaivh. 
Mtpeivi'S the vc.JtUhtu ot inioiuiannii. write 
ac.lpUj in ul'sit concise Eiiyli h and irundcHst 
iMu^i Im/e (jDnsuJm’Ablc eKpeuence >u 
ies#a:ah mrk.-abiliLy to :ead <iurc<’ material 
.11 mm is .Inn one f .111 tipcati v lun,;iUi'e, 
pi v C, cell HltiVik. ](uii;uu m 11 or 

i’i.IiMi uiivl 1 hnuIn ha 1 .- .in r 1 eiwl\» 
kh-iwledae ol Cenn.it lMmnip.,n attiii's 
H.l! 1 v j. 1 .'ii'io 1 muy be hirirt: 11 quiililications 
c Tpt'iJiiil: x 1- 10!) J.‘i 18T fincluding *;t»0 
lituirlyn Wei;;iit.li)ttWnto fo: upplicaiion 
ioiii' u*m.lo.’mu; adiiro “d ef’.etopr anu. 
ouot.uc rclerence 8*7 0.1*04 isr.t » to 
Appoln'mnnK Depai 'rlieiil, miC 1 , lAMidoD. W.l. 
Wohln Hvc dues. 


pmcttcal ^Kpmicuae. Thr perunn avnouv 
wiU*requbfe to work Urqr'y on her own 
ioli>attvr. anti wiirhaive ic)d>un..ibtlii.V its 
redtiuir .the #srk a< ouhor stafi Good 
lury and oonuition#. 

I'iiMtie apply, viviiif full .part'umlars 4 
m, education ond frpiincn.'t. 10 M.;in < 
irntncn, q«o:-ut roir^en'-t* 

Loidbn Scljjgio] uf Economics 
atid Political Science 

The apbottwivf".:. which will be fm* on* 

Xi' ierroA OJtusr &hd cm ol fto^SAroh ' • 
ARKVtiini with Giro ter t/mrtpn Group, 
riw appointm^n:#, wl*-h wWl bailor on* 

: -ai in ,the a:st. lUbiini^, u>h fot ^yjlt on 
a »*w r^'-uv. h yrnfeet when *h*‘ v.r 1 :p »v 
uvo'iosinv pi uoiiertak#'iA(o i.i*n»poa and 
Tronic midioii!.' ml,ion in G rr 'a<Sii' Loiulo:.. 

Th;* nr LVa.t'CUl|ir»V Oo»'Wht'd Wl»H tht 
rote* and * 0 . kjn»; pf Lie: il, fajv>nt bottic; 
r"«pnr*sibje ior ’Ml* foo.-M.sh. The mtlary Ibr' 
the rHeurrii offi-ev will be within tip*‘tanas 
w . 1 : iii» « roar plus i«u a vear 

I o»tdu^n Ah""' "ies MHO 111* liM* imiili 

wuiiiM the 1 (ni/rt ♦ *uo in 1 ,:tno 
a viuw, Prsfiu enne vuli or xivrti u» upphumts 
wlwiTi part uni lei-Hhwrest in nubile 
ndmmiatmtiou :.(<. fiuiUKv and ihono. with 
a knowledge ol ixAfiapwr pretwems A desist 
nrpUtrabiy in social wiener* ot' relevant 1 , 
experience in the' Add covered by the nrolodt 
would bi* d:*:.lt*jble. Applies Molts, with ihs 
names oi lao teieroeiii, ftfinild bo sem to 
M:. O, Rhodo*. <irenter l^n.ton fiioim 
1 uitluii Sc tiool of I'ccnoiriio' .tnd io.il 
SSctence, HouqUlon Street. Aldwych London. 
W V C.? # not iqtoi rijuiq jwr.ltjim, , 


I Rpyal Institute ot Public j 
Administration. i 

Rest'd t\.h OjJtcer ,» ! 

. mqufruu lo a iwu-.v'-^i pnji , >'l on 
1 »»amjr ir.qi/twiw* 4 h an inkthument 

Gt- GOVERNMENT. A je*T*:.'h nvslrtant 
w'U ue .-ipn.ilnlf-fl Affi-i' cotisuHation with 
■n«» OfUl-fi wi«*'-iva. The oh|#Ct ti 

iii p udiHj# an au 1 hnnfat•vp.'book In tns 
Jii»i/Lie’s viles of re;earrh i.nadU* 

S.iiii 1 »(((iid 1 ini m ciuaiaifii'tors ohn 
rwin* IB.IM* Applv R.I.P.Am^ 4 1'Htlt Crescent, 
Imi. W 1 , ■, 

Trades Union Coppress j 

Ai-fiJI-TASIp S8»WWW> ron I Of Kconomlo j 
Dept i jiP'Ji, 'ipiinlv In ivi>rfc‘ <)U mfluRti <al 
Iiiihcy and plnunhig and on inrmiiuB poltw. 

>»L' abifv in ’.arine ‘:w & l a. vrar. 

n :nt' to runhov dotuili, iielgve^ I 

,7i.tv i"s.h hi/ru Mr aeri ke V'oijcJi ql k TUO. I 

fiieni R'l-sstl tninlun'. WCI, 

I't)HLItiHINi.i: lead.h,: scadcmi*' ptihli hers J 
a -rrartuate, a«!nl« 30. tor.*->••! tfd m 
uMiera.O iwpiownttiLpw tuyouaiioui U.K. 
v»nut, oLbllily BrtyeiiMal) Fl“i the nrotpvct I 
f auU M ud*fi**ulum '."Mitt , , 

.'lurahoiwi , r>lr*t»^l»7.*lM'lTiBa^r^• Ai K- ,, i*n P«ul • 
Ho'!**. Ol 74. . 

U 

University of Bif^iinffliain 

UNPAhrMmii.iOF indus™jal , 

KfX’NOMrCS AND BUSlNlwfi dl’U'DlES 

Ueiebrch .UsOi.ia.tr ?/i tyatnr 
RMCuto+'t ficoiumicj i 'ficncfil-Cosl 
A rtakym ! 

AppllcatliinF art fttVlted fi-pdf «»:• ifii'''* 1 in 
'v.imom.c-a **M» u lu*oaot ijuarit.u,ttt)v# 
mwflfrtdK and inteitiictiwi u,,i> ol 

licut'iit, tco.jI analysis ipiihnlbdes in fitter 
ie.KAiu’«« development: The muv'jssIuI 
candiilnte will be repuiifd . 1 © take mp duty 
■.u Julj or as 1 lioiesnU -jl 

Appbiniwnt 4«r pm" jri'twiiu tba tl^t 

iTCiTdnre, 8dial*y scale X!8Wiu> JH:,a4U per 
annum will F.S.SU. . 

Applications (tluw I'uplesv. numlivr two 
relciPCR. b* .Ini’. 10 !!>«,,’ ttf AfcVf tunl 
Hejjtsiiei <(•> f/mv«-i-Ite* ©flIjuuipichimi, 

P.O Bf»>; :w:*, BnniingHUffi 4» Fust line 


1 RBCmAttOH AND INFORMA1 ION MANAOK* 
wanted by HENHY VRI.VBU LIMITED, meat 
1 productdiviaipn ol J. Lroha St Company, 

, R.ispd :• t rulhttin Head Ofllrp. tlita la a kef 
I job uhh tliix laM-jfiwina Lmulii mliUou 
1 meat pusdert- linn Her vicing the cartrlnir 
j niaikot Th's aactmn ol three stall icpoita 
to the Mnilcetmc Dhector and is ia.sponsibW 
lor handllriir loieoasHmr. muiket leeearch *uA 
ior ad hoc eietieLicul anulyses 
Tne opportunities fm enreev deveiopmeiHi 
f within the eotujjany »ud witix the* parent 
I oritenbaliion :»re ronHlderablc. The proMem* 

, .iih rechm ,i)l*' intei estinu ?nd will stivtch 
I the talent of a mule or ieinah* who la an 
, 0\-011 five ivpe iirsi and a stui">iman and 
; itibiiaiRhav secMind There n> a youae. pleasaq* 
bu' tuimh team oi inftrkeiing men lo work 
• aloncrule 

I The fnb runs to a £2.(100 lop mlaf| phis 
, iiinje bene Ills. It h, hi^li un the iung of 
, niaont;ement wuh direct accett-’* to individual 
members of the Board Existing staff are 
hiulilv coaiputuni aud handle the routine well* 
u.ivinc completed the primary •ui'b 
1 Hfttlnn tne ncctlpn up * nl1 semnu it 01 


; operate. 


I A- _ 

I 1.mi'icd. Hr-rniuuj 
i I,:mdor.. R:.C4 


k C*i'.«i.Lan*, ( 


Mie prewnti i-tiief wlsfieu to return now to a 
noii'commeiclnl life 

Write with a simile page of career detail# 
a 1 niched to a copy ot any report, analysis, of 
text, you Auve previously wiUUn. Confidence 
is admired throughout nnd the document'will 
be returned. John Winkler, Esq.. 

Marketing Dim-tor, Hum Teller Lipilted, 
I«rry House, Ltllie Rond. London. S.W.o. 
Telephone. FlJLliani 6181. 


COMPUTER 

INVESTMENT 

ANALYSIS 

A la rue firm of London Stockbrrtfeci*s 
i% insliilling au 1C l 1900 Series 
C onipnter to he ir-cd by its 1 Rcwareh 
nepurtiwcni on Ijrvodmcot Atutbus 
wriik. 1 her require a young anavst. 
either inale 01 icrpalc who aJroiulj' 
h»^ some Investment ctperWnee but 
-not neuesinrUy in thp com putec field ■ 
The suu'-'Vyful apphdmf, who should 
.be ot Unim.vity l>ruduau: .Atsn^rd 
with a Madu-nmliOv, l eoiiomics or 
NimUmics decree, will- reweivf lull 
iratnind’ in the use of computer 
LcchniqueA as applied lo Investment 
problems.. 

Bfery oppprt unity will be given, 
lhc expression of new Ideas and tire 
pil'd ofl'-rs 4U|isiJ^nihlu , M.ope to 
anyone intercMed in this • taptdb 
ftpimJini; jpd iniertMibtf, flWd. 

Tht* snlufV offered will he com* 
mtflaurate with .present baperlcnua 

Particulars, tuna/t tail dtlailt of 
aim aiu/tuil aim business bath ground. 
1,1 fl/n IT. ^07. # O lltnnvin House, 
( biihs Plate, Loudon. / f'.i. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


An Exceptional Opportunity in 

FINANCIAL PLANNING 

The Group Planning Department of this large iniernational 
Group, based in London, is seeking an outstanding man for 
interesting and important work on the financial analysis 
of an exceptionally wide variety of major capital 
projects under consideration both at home and overseas. 
Opportunity is provided for personal participation in the 
Planning, Optimising and Financing of these projects. 

Applicants should ideally be in the age group 28 to 33, 
have experience of this type of work using advanced 
techniques, and should have a degree or equivalent 
qualification in Leonomics, Accounting, Actuarial Science 
01 O.R. Starting salary will be in the range £2,000 to 
£3.000 with excellent fringe benefits. 


Apply in tomplvte < 1 mfidener, quoting 
reference S.44, in \lr. Allen Sykes, 
Group Planning Department. The 
Rk» Tinto-Zinc Corporation Limited, 
6 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.J. 


LONDON ROROUOII OF RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

TWICKENHAM COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

1'rmi'ip.i! I T WiniLNDIN, M.S. . t I ny , 111 E. 
mi f AKIM!-NI Ol M AN, U, I MINT AM) ULSIM.XS SlUDlkS 

Required for 1 m S k 'p..inber. 1%7. 01 > 1 ^ . ion ax possible Thereafter. 

I 1C 11JRLK IN til MM ss UXVIIMSI RATION Im lluliei N-Uiuiul l)ipJt>m.i 
.md prolrviionnl .-Murv » l\*i*rci prefcr.ihiv. or pri>it'v.r<Hij| qu.ilificatkiii. 
iM.lusTrial commcrojl < leaching Mrammu expenon.e 

•Sal.ii LI.VIS :n (iiuiudmtt I ondon Allowance). 

1 it m h._ r pniiLulu 1 i.i ,ipplK,iii<>n |.mmis 'ijbU Trim ‘..he Principal, 

I wici««iih.un foil, ye i Lvtmn»cvy 1‘goron Roi.l, Inchcnliiim Middlesex. 
• Unote B..S64 II » 


applied 

economist 


An Economist is icqtwcd for our Planning De pat t meat, which 
is primarily responsible for seeking and evaluating new products 
and new business p> u posit ions. The Group's cunent products 
embrace the industrial, military and domestic sectors of 
consumption, and the successful applicant’s main function will 
be to evaluate and interpiet the future environments within 
which the Group will operate. 

Applications are invited front Economists between 25 and 30 
years of age, with a good degree in economics and a knowledge 
of statistical sources mid company finance. 

Applications (0: 

Administration Manager, 

WILKINSON SWORD (RESEARCH) LTD., 

Poyle Mill Works, 

CoInbrooJk, Burks. 


WILHmSON 


Cm sword 


INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

£4000 plus 

A national employers’ association, representing one of the 
country's most important industries, is making a new 
managerial appointment. 

The successful applicant will, at least initially, be primarily 
concerned with the formulation of policy for wages, conditions 
of work and allied matters. He need not have had experience 
in that field, but will have an economic background and an 
analytical and enquiring mind. He must be able to interpret 
and use basic statistics and to advise what statistics are 
needed as a basis for negotiation. He must be used to 
committee work and be able to produce results under 
pressure. 

Starting salary £4,000-£4,500. Age limits 40-50. Applications, 
giving age, education and experience, to Ref. IR, Box 2135, 
v,o l hc Economist, 25 St. James’s Street. London, S.W.L 



MARKETING 

ANALYST 

A graduate or other suitably qualified person with 
one year in industry and some experience of market 
forecasting is required as a Marketing Analyst. 
The person appointed will assist in the development 
of dynamic forecasting methods, upon which 
marketing strategies can be evaluated for up to ten 
years ahead and evolving methods for predicting 
short term changes in demand for Perkins Engines. 
An I.B.M. 360 system is available. 

The position offers opportunity for working in 
conjunction with overseas companies and alongside 
leading consultants. Further study is encouraged. 
Applicants should preferably have qualifications in 
Mathematics, Statistics, Operational Research or 
Econometrics and the starting salary will be in the 
range of £1.300 to £2,500 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. 

In the first instance applicants are asked to provide 
only summarised information and where appropriate 
additional information will be requested in an 
application form. Please write to: 

Mn P. R. Taylor, Staff Personnel Officer, 

PERKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
F.astfield, Peterborough. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economics Assistant 


Unicam Instruments ltd. or Cambridge requires a young 
economics graduate to undertake economic studies 
relevant to the company's products and markets. The 
successful candidate will also be expected to initiate and 
supervise the preparation of statistics, for which data 
processing facilities arc available and previous experience 
in this field would be an advantage. 

The company is undergoing considerable expansion in 
the field of scientific instrumentation, especially in the 
export market, and offers excellent career prospects. 

The appointment carries an excellent salary with life 
assurance and pension rights. Assistance w ill be given 
with removal costs. 


& 

MMMHqv ...» 

Applications should be addressed to 

The Personnel Manager, Unicam Instruments Ltd., 

York Street, Cambridge. 


I \l( \M 


MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

CONSTANTINE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

(Proposed Polytechnic) 

Required as soon as possible:— 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN LAW 

to lecture to students on LL.B. and professional 
courses. 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

to assist in the organisation and development of 
courses, projects and research programmes in manage¬ 
ment studies. 

SENIOR LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

with special reference to the quantitative and financial 
aspects of management. 

LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER 
GRADE B IN GERMAN 
LECTURER OR ASSISTANT LECTURER 
GRADE B IN SPANISH AND FRENCH 

to conduct courses in the language laboratory for 
business executives. 


Candidates should have a good degree and/or professional qualifications 
together with experience In industry or research and teaching. 

Salary scale I Principal Lecturer £2,380~£2,600 p.a. 

Senior Lecturer £2,I40~£2.380 p.a. * 

Lecturer £1,875-£2,I40 p.a. , 

Asst. Lecturer, Grade B £955—£1,625 p.a. 11 * 

* Increments within the scale for approved experi¬ 
ence. 

** Plus allowance for graduates. 


^ppfteatiQj] forms and further particulars from the Director of 
ilon, Edition Offices, Woodlands Road, Middlesbrough, reti 
to the Principal within two weeks of the appearance of this adv 


' Educa- 
returnable 
i advertise- 


imjf . 

r* 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ROTHERHAM 
Department of Planning 

SENIOR PLANNERS —DEVELOPMENT 
PLAN AND RESEARCH 

Rotherham stands to gam new prominence from the opening of the London-Yorkshire 
Motorway in 1968. The Council has recently established a separate Department of 
Planning under Jeffrey Winter, Dip.Arch„ A.R.I.B.A., Dip.T.P., A.M.T.P.I,, and a new 
approach is being made to the planning of the town. 

Planners and graduates with appropriate experience are invited to eppfy for senior 
positions in the Development Plan and Research Group. 

SENIOR OFFICERS’ GRADE, £1,726-£2,285. 

Casual User Car Allowance. Assistance with Removal Expenses. 

Closing Date: 10th July, 1967. 

Application forms and further details fiom the Borough Planning Officer, Transport 
Buildings, Frederick Streot. Rotherham. 


UNITED NATIONS 

Technical 
Assistance Posts: 
ECONOMISTS 

The United Nations requires economists to fill 
the following posts in its Technical Assistance 
Programmes : 

SENIOR INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMIST: UGANDA 

To be attached to the Ministry of Planning and 
Economic Development to assisl in the planning and 
implementation of the Government’s development 
programme in the public and private sectors. For 
an economist with wide experience in industrial 
development programming, preferabl) obtained in 
developing countries. Duration 18 months with 
possibility of extension. Duty station Entebbe. 

SENIOR ECONOMIST: UGANDA 

To be attached to the Plan Co-ordination Branch of 
the Ministry of Planning and Economic Development 
to assist in the preparation and revision of the 
development plan with particular reference to its 
macro-cconomic aspects. For an economist with 
experience in development planning, preferably 
obtained in developing countries. Duration one year. 
Duly station Entebbe. 

INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST: (Eval¬ 
uation of Scientific Research Projects) 
THAILAND 

To advise the Applied Scientific Research Corporation 
on the appraisal of applied scientific research results 
and projects with special reference to potential 
industrial application. For an industrial economist 
with wide experience of the evaluation of scientific 
research projects: experience in chemical industry 
an asset. Duration one year. Duty station Bangkok. 

Salaries, which will be in accordance with age, 
qualifications and experience, will be paid net of tax 
and are likely to be within the bracket $10,000 U.S. 
to $15,000 U.S.. exclusive of substantial allowances. 
Interested persons are invited lo send brief details 
showing that they are able to meet the requirements 
of the United Nations to: The Appointments Officer. 
International Recruitment Unit, Room 318. Eland 
House. Stag Place. LONDON, S.W.I. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


m RESEARCH 
illt MANAGEMENT 


Two key administrative posts within the Plant Engmeermf ?nd Energy 
Division o( the Association, located in South London, are becoming vacant:— 


TECHNICAL SECRETARY 


PROJECT EVALUATION 
ASSISTANT 


3. SENIOR LECTURER in Oij.nnis.il Ion and Ml thuds. 

4. SENIOR LECTURER 111 Work Study. 

5. SENIOR LECTURER in Svsicnw Analysis. 

6. LECTURER ;■> *.>.i Mud,. 

7. LECTURER IN LAW 

ni.iinly coninierciul mid industrial law. 

8. ASSISTANT LECTURER (GRADE 0) IN 
6ENERAL STUDIES 

preferably a graduate in Social Sciences or Humanities. 

Shimiil have Ki'.iduuic or pmiessinnal quulificniton and appropriate experience. 

Salary (subject to review); 

Principal Lecturer: 12,300^2,600 p.a. 

Senior Lecturer 1 E2,I40-£2.300 p.a. 

Lecturer t £1,07542,140 p.a. 

Assistant Lecturer: £1,05541,845 pa. for sntJtuitH 
(Grade B) according to qunflOratloi)* 

and experience. 

Further particulars ami application forms from the Registrar. 


Duties comprise management of the business of supervisory research 
committees, organisation of ronfci enccs, preparation for publication of 
reports wnrten by the research staff, and general technical information 
service. This pose calls for a technical information background, preferably, 
bur not necessarily in the steel 01 engineering industries, coupled with 
administrative flair. 


ECONOMIST or 
STATISTICIAN 

The Statistics meut of the Textile Council hus n vacancy for a 

young man wirh a good ilcgicc ui economics diul/or a.iatb»ticts and 
some years’ practical expedience. 

The work, which piovides excellent expcncnce, includes economic 
intelligence and research on a wide variety ol matters concerning the 
textile industry and involves contact with top management in the 
industry. 

The starting auluiv will be commensurate with age. qualifications and 
expcncnce. 

Applications to be icceived not later rli.m July 7th and giving full 
details, should be addressed to the Dirccioi of Statistics, Tne Textile 
Council $ A!be 1 ton Street, Munchc*ier 3. 


To a&su.t project managers in 11 clirhco-rconormc viability ic views of current 
R and D. projects and the cost-bcncfu assessment of proposals for new 
piojecrs. Hus post is suitable for a young science or engineering graduate 
w-ifh an interest in economics and affords opportunities for the acquisition 
ol exper ‘mice in an increasingly important aspect of R. and D. management. 
S ilanes will be commensurate wah experience, with good piospects for 
advancement and attractive working conditions. 

Applications giving drt.uls of age, qualifications and any experience should 
be addressi-.d to: 

Mr. j. F. Mayes, Personnel Officer (ref. PE, 17), 

BRITISH IRON & STEEL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 

24, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.I. 


' SCIENCE OlMDUATF limed v.nll IndUMiy ? 
A more lillIilJui'/ hie i*fiMnir 1 ( people. uiUmm 
H um ihiuitf- puipH* »mm, auall.s you ill 
Rrjiloinbn u a ehrunsw'. uiiislei at till 
Knalisli iMhJif S lioul m ipiiI wuntn\ 

I Apply Hii». 1*131. ’lhe Eoonomibt. 

! i University of Cape Town 

■ Seniot Lei,Hoe, in Coiiipura'irc 
j African Caret time 11 1 und Law 

I Anplli'aliniis .ill mvlleil Inr 'he above po.st. 

. Tile sUcet'.Wul uaiulidulo will bu ruspunr ibltr 
' to the FTnid ut *l»e Dep^inneni ot Sunni 
AnUmipoluay m the Ku-uJiv ui Arts lor the 
i le.’ii'iiim. ol in'. ’■iib|cc , .i lit \ull bo assisted 
j by a Lentim All imnibns n| the Kiculiv 
I ‘ are evpretai Ui hur* oui mlcp* ndem 
! reHuareh. 

1 Applicant ■ inuHt po'seas «uec)n) knowledge 

, ot Allien and prelciouce will IX 1 fclWn to 
j those who have (juallttcnUons In political 
; K’lenoe. 

The salary scale is R4.liiM» \ R160—R4.80U x 
1 R300-R5.700 pi'V annum (Rate ot exeUiinae : 

. R3:-Jtl.l The mich's. lul candidate would 
1 lx? expccivd to uikc up dutnm on February l. 

■ 11168 ov as soon as possible lliereaftov. 

Appllculions should stale wire, experience. 


PROPERTY AND 
INVESTMENT 

The whole world's talking 
about LUCAYft, GRAND BAHAMA 

See (he a nutting (ruth for yourself ' 
V.wl.iy V J P. Land Inspection lours 
Jc.inc weekly. 

I or information write Box 2030 C 

PERSONAL 


ESI 

IP JTT TOf 


City of Leicester 

LEICESTER REGIONAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

(Proposed Polytechnic) 

Require in 

School of Business and Management Studies 

1. PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

pielirabJ) lor I aimniiic' «Hh p.u iK’ul.ir relcreiiec to K^iumtiuj). 
yi.msiti'ul or .muiytiLul .upt-vis lor Nation, tl PijUmn.i, Degree and 
pU'lfSMOlUl courses. 

2. SENIOR LECTURER IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

preferably loi feonoimcs nidi pariicuiur reference to acauiminu, 
siatisiieal 01 .ui.iluu.ai t tsr Nation,il Diploma, Degree ami 

proU’ssion.il courses 


. j addresses ot two referees whom the University 

■ may consult. A recent medical certlUeute 
I should be submitted. 

1 Applications and testimonials should reach I 
I the ReKiHlrar, University ol Gape Town, 

; Private Bug, Ronriebasrii. Cape Town, 

.South Alnea (from whom memomnda givinjr 
I the irencml conditions of appointment, travel 
I 'lllowance on appointment.. and further 
information about the Optiiiineni should be 

■ obtained) not laP’i than July 2H. 1967. 

| The Univemlv itmiuvcs the rbrht to appoint 
l n poison mlici Mum ime of the applicants or | 
I else to muke ihi i 1 ‘ * 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


, YACHT MASTER (MOT Con 111 cute) \Uth 
J clean slii'ile-hand ;md ciuKlng record seeks 
I cmpTinmcni tor period to end of September. 

1 1HU7. loner her nrh.h iipii-i;i«i>h und cooking 
. wile, ui Aon rieiin. Nurnpeun nr Mediterranean 
. waters Siimue lib: Iim inert with commercial 
deep-.sea espnirncP Box 3134. 



EDUCATION AND COURSES 


i Home Study Tuition 
' B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

! and otliei eMeinal decree:, of the University 
' ol Louden Ai«o A<'enuntnncy. Secretaryship, 
i Law. Co Mtu r . Ilunkiiitz, lnsuiance, 

Marketing, C.CF, und many (non-exam.) 
cour:;e> m business subjects iiichtdins the 
Stockluokirs’ and Ktookjobbeis’ course. 

Write tnrtnv ioi detail:, or advice, stating 
subjects in v.lnrh mUncsii d. to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dopl. 00/21. St. Albans. 

or call at :*o Queen Vieioiln Street. 

London. E.C.t. Cdy 6874 (Founded 1&10.) 


ENFIELD 

COLLEGE 

OF 

TECHNOLOGY 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 
68 to 70 


COMPUTERS 
IN BUSINESS 


(Part of proposed Polytechnic) 

OUEENSWAY, ENFm.fr, 
MIDDLESEX 

(18 minutes from 
tyty of Lemon) 

Tel. 01-804 1126 


Two courses of special interest to profe.'Mcn*% 
qualified business staff will be held at the College 
4th - 8tb September, 1967 

Cl. FORTRAN PROGRAMMING—a thorough 
Ireulment of Fortran 4 will be given, including oppe*. 
tunJties (o write and run programmes. 

Uth-15th September, 1967 

C.4, CX7BOL PROGRAMMING—An introduciha 
to file conWnerciul high-level programming language. 

A list of suitable hotel accommodation is available V 
required. 

Full details of the courses may be obtained on snplintwa 
to the Academic Registrar at the College. Rtimam 
Bl/7/1. 


















ALLIED IRISH BANKS LIMITED i 

Allied Irish Banks Limited, formed as a result of the alliance in 
September, 1966, of 

The Munster and Leinster Bank Limited 
Provincial Bank of Ireland Limited 
The Royal Bank of Ireland Limited 

has obtained a quotation on the Stock Exchange, London, for its 
issued share capital of 6,205,882 shares of £1 each. 

Permission to deal in and quotation for these shares was granted 
by the Stock Exchange, London, on Wednesday, 28th June, 1967, 
and dealings on the London market started on Thursday, 29th 
June, 1967. The Company's shares were already quoted on the 
Dublin, Belfast and Cork Stock Exchanges. 

As at 31st December, 1966, the combined capital, reserves and 
deposits of the three constituent banks were in excess of 
£277,000,000. j 



Head Off lea: 440 Strand, London, WC2 

Our 

statements show 
full details 

Coutts’s tradition is to offer full 
banking facilities coupled with per¬ 
sonal service and an understanding 
of the financial problems of cus¬ 
tomers wherever they may live. Our 
method of book-keeping enables us 
to provide detailed statements as 
often as the customer requires. 


■V& Vt 
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Why not ask us for further information? 
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TOCK PRICES'AND.YI 



Price*, |967 


BRITISH FOND! 


101U 99%, Exchequer 6%% 

90% 87 >n . Saving* Benda 3% 

102% ,99% Exchequer 6%%. 

64*4 , 82 ' British Electric 3% 

7931«, , 75*14 Saving* Bond* 3% 
761* - 72% British Electric 3%% 

99*3,4. 97'i Funding 6*?% 

62*4 58% , Britiah Transport 3% 

96*»i 4 . 9d% Funding 4% 

105% 99* |« Treasury 6%% 

953 4 r9l% Funding 6% 

58*2 55% British Gas 3% 

87% 83*4 Treasury $%% 

563,4 51% War Loan-3%% 

3934 37*4 Consols 2*2% 


The Economitt-Extel Indicator 


, 1976*79 

jljM8 

[995-98 
1993 
1990-95 
2008-12 
after 1952 


(I9S3-IOO), 

1967 

Noon 

dpse 

Vield; 

Bargains 

marked 

10,338 

June 21 

423-4 

426-1 

5-08 

m 37 

426-4 

423 4 

5 11 

11,002 

„ 23 

421 -7 

427. 0 

513 

9,347 

„ 26 

423-3 

423-6 

5-12 

10.618 

„ 27 

433 8 

424-5 

5 11 

10,134 

„ 28 

425-8 

427-6 

107 

9,596 

High! 

426-2 (June 21) 


Low: 

372 -2 (February 28) - 




11 tees, 

1967 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price, 
June 28, 

Change 

on 

Yield, 

June 

H-t'h 

Low 

Banke 

1967 

week 

21 


. 226% 

Aly.cmene Bit. 

as* 

-1% 

6-2 

‘-f 8 

-so y 

Ainvteriiapi^Rot. 

+ 0*1 

6-0 

53/9 

45/9 

Auu. & N.Z. Bk. 

53/9 

+ 9d 

4*4 

3,340 

2*80 

B. dc Sec. Gen. 

Fr.B.3005 

- 30 

3-6 

57% 

50’ 4 

B. i»i Amenta 

$53% 

,-% 

3-7 

74/3 

63/ J 

B. oi Ireland 

74/3 

+ 1/6 

4-0 

LaJ is 

£21 %s 

B. of Montreal 

$25% 

+ % 

3-3** 


39/6 

B of N. $. Wales 

45/6 

+ 3d 

3 5 

1 t.S,9 

61/3 

B. of Scotland 

68/9 

+3d 

5-0 

i?i0 

2-04 

B. Bruxellei 

Fr.B.25!0 

— 130 

40 

;ot 

175 8 

B dcPantP.B. 

ft. 175 8 

-2-6 

4-7 

62/9 

55/9 

Barclays 

62/9 

+6d 

4 l 4 


3//l% 

Barr lay* DCO 
BOLSA 

42/- 

36/1% 

+ 1/6 

5-4 

36/1% 

30/- 

+7%d 

53 


£23% 

Can. imp. Gem. 

£27% 

+ 3, 

3 0 

1 f ; 6 

52.3 

Chartered Bank 

54/6 

+3d • 

5 5 

, fett 

6lb* 

Chats Manhattan 

$60% 

-% 

3 3 

j;3 

164-5 

Commerzbank 

D.164-5 

—5-5 

4-9, , 

IUI 

119 

Credn Cerm.iai. 

Fr. 119 

-0-1 

3-2 

! ?;h0 

1970 

Credit Sufeie 

Fr.S.2040 

+ 15 

2 9 

, 5bli 

469 

CreditxnitaM 

%47i 

D. 184-5 

+2 

21 

1 426 

192 5 

.Deuucke Bank 

-80 

4-3 ' 

ACS 

173-5 

Dresdner Bank 

D 174 

-4 

4-6 

59% 

50% 

Fint Na*. City 

$54*, 

29/1% 

-1% 

3-3 

30.9 

25.’- 

Himbro* 


4-3 

!/, 1% 

9/9 

HMI, Samuel 

10/9 

4 1 'id 

4-9 

*5«%. 

2l;IO v j 

£8‘« 

Hongk'g, $ Sh. 

£03, 

4% 

6 1 


Kfemwort Ben. 

21/6 

4l%d 

4-7 

53*0 

44Q0 

43/9 

Kiediesu«nk 

fr.8.5020 

2-7 

49/6 

Lloyds 

49/P 

+3d 

4-7 

21,'- 

It/- 

M:irtuw 

18/9 


3 9 

76 500 

62,700 

Mediobanca 

L.7X400 

*-"300 

14 

56/6 

50/- 

Meicury Sect. 

55/1% 

1 %d 

3-6 

60/- 

57/9 

Midland 

60/- 

+2/- 

4 6 


Montague Trust 
Nar & Grjndlays 4 
Nat An-ur/ j 

N*i. Com. Set. ; 
Nat. Provincial' ' i 
Norsk. Credubk. * 
Royal Canada j 
Royal oi Setlnd. ' 
Schroder's 1 ”*"! 

Standard Bank t 
Swiss Bank I 

Unton Bank I 
Westminster '§' ( 

InsvraQst 

Allianz Versich. * 
Ass. Other ail 1 I 

Comm, tittle* 4 

Begtiftcr. u l 

, Ceuit. RUuritfe i 
Gfn. Acrid etc J 
Guardis*' 

Least* General J 
Nat. Nedrlsm'dn. 1 
North*. *$mp!. \ 
Pearl I 

Phoenix' i 

Prudential ’A' - 

Royal V. 1 

utshd Mar .if F. 
Tehio Ikrlity 
Veh)r>»8i Gen. 
Zurich Ins. j 

Qtteo ftiWftclel 
Row maker . I 

s&fiSd* : 

Chtrthte. Grp. t 
Kundenk/edrt .« 
Umber* U’frtd. { 


32/- 

- 3d 

4 2 

43/9 

H9d 

5-7 

SA2-02 

-010 

4 9 

28/9 

46d 

4-5 

69/- 

+ 1/- 

5 0 

• %U 5 

+ ,5 i* 

5-9 
3 0 

76/9 

43d 

5-.Q 

’•*"17/6 ■ 

46$ * 

5-4 

61/- 

46d 

5 8 

Fr.S.1860 

- 10 

M 

Fr.S.2560 

d 30 

2 9 

$3/9 

+ »/» 

48 

$$00 


2 4 
1-0 

47/3 

41/- 

4-8 

58/6’ 

+ 1/- 

4-7 

> 101/1 

+ 1/3 

11 

Hflf* 

+7*jd 

i! 


fee, Net Red. GrotsRed, INTiRNATlONAI 

“ , as *, :> .-".fi w •:> 

it 19675 . ' 1967 W ‘ - ■ ' v 

154 i& i «8SE9u» 

*%i 4 2 2 6 7 101 Cie-Fnncoise Petrole 

If,4 3 12 7 4 7 8 Continental.Oil WA 

H 4 4 8 6 12 If , CyanaUdf&ernaiior 

>%4 4 9 3 6 IS 91 , XTeniV^rK M^hlk 

% 4 8 4 6 14 101 >/ trfe&Telpton 3M 

It 4 0 6 6 14 Bf : : Gdttv6rk4pA/B4% 

%4* 4 9 II 6 15.1/ Cool RJtcel'CommUi 

*\|4 2 18 9 4 13 5 Jinan, Government 5< 

>ik 4 0 8 6 17 f t M«dCO «*4% 

‘5.14 4 I lo t 17 I . 9 Neihr Zealand 7% 

»m 4 6 II. 6 12 5/ Norway, Kingdom'8! 

>%4 4 19 6 16 10/ Philips International 1 

% 3 19 8 6 15 16? Portugal $U% 

%• 3 19 5.' 6 IS If Transalpine finance < 


'Prices, 1967 * Ordinary T Price, Change. 

Stocks June 28, on 

High Low 1967 week 

? ’ 1/4% 16/6 , Mercantile Cred. lt/4% r +4% 

3/4%. 16/6 PrOv,d. Cloth*. 22/10*2 +3<T 

2,SqO 10,750 Societe General. Fr.6.12200 +450 

j57/6- ' 4u/3 ■ Union Diicoum 48/r-' — 6d 

p/9 16/6 Utd.Dom.Tsc 22/4% +4%d 

•16/9 13/10*2 AMusdVreweHes* lG/9 - 4-4*1 

4,10% 14/1 % Bass, Much. & B. 16/9 +7% 

IV3 168 Bols N.V. FUfil -2 

*15/6 13/— Charrngtn. Utd. IS/4 ,+4%d 

35/9 , 21/1% Courage, B. ft S. 25/6 +3d 

20/6 17/9 Distillers 19/9 -3d 

37% 3u% Diseiii. Seagrams $36% f + % 

21/3 17/9 Gumnen 1 22/- +9d * 

513 387 Hemeken %S04 —I 

120/6 ■ 11/6 IDV 19/3 +6/3d 

>4-t% 38% Nar. Diudlm $46 —2 

66/9' 56/9 SrottishANewe. 66/f»t .+1/1% 

30/6 23/4% Showering, . 30/3 -3d 

66/6 55/6 Sth African Br. 41/6 — 64 

>31/9 23/,» Truman, H»nk*7. 31/6 +1/6 

! 17,49 *4/1% Wamoy.M snn 17/7% +6d 

11/3 . 8/6% Whitbread A* 11/1 +3d 

. Building 6 Building Material# 

5P'-* 50/9 A«oc.’Portland 58/-. , 


MTURItA^OW DOLL** BONDS 

I, I „■ •% . \ 

‘ i bs’ 

Cie-FrancaisaPetrolee 6% » IttS 

Continental OW 6%% _ , 1971 

Cyan^idl^^oV^s^ ^ ; I980 r k 

Gdttverk4pA/B4%'. '1989 

Goal SJtcel'CommUnlty 6%% ; 1986 

Jipan, Government 5 %% 1989 

MsdtS 67#% 1981’' 

Npjhr Zealand 7% 1976 

Norway, Kingdom' 5%% IMS 

Philips International 6%% ' (976 


nance 6%% 


:hah*e. Yield, 
m lone, 

seek 21 


S4/M>% 44/9 
19/6 15/3 
55% 43% 
46/— 27/9 
11/6 9/4% 


BPB Industries . 24/9 

Cementation 10/6 

Cimenu Lafarge Pr^4l 
Ciiniiene* Bnq. Pr.B.249i 
R. Costsih 17/4% 

CnttsM-Hope 6A- 

En*. China Clays 31/1% 

Int Paints 14/1% 

itatcemend LJ2860 

|. Lamg ’A* . 18/4 

London Brick, 2?/6 

Ma. ley Tile ' 21/7% 

Red land Hldgs. 19/6 

Ruf by Portland , 17/4% 

1 .irntac 35/9 * . 

Taylor.V/oodrow 25/1%. 

Vcn«a»6 10/9 

G. Wimpey J7/3 

Catering, Hotels, Bta, 
A«oc. Br,i. Pic. 27/- 

A T.V, ‘A 1 29/+1 

Bulkin’* B/4S« 

CBS 63»i 

Fortes ’A’ . 15/7% 

Granada A* 38/7% 

Grand Metropu '10/6 • 

Lyons ‘A* 54/10% 

Mecea A* 19/- 

RCA $50 

Ra^k Organ. , 45/4 , 

Trust H6etes ' 4 11/4 


Ckomleais 

ANIC • , , . 

AlbhgUk V- 

''D&slSB^ 

Beyer • F 1 -*' i' 

Borax Dafd. 

CltA (Basle) 

Dow 

szr 

General. AoBjee 
Hoechst " * 
Hoffmn*U Rflke 

Lsporte Inds. 
Rtion*Poe)e*c 

%keS^heml4l 


10/6 +1/1% 

Pr.241 -2-5 

Pr.B.2496 +14 


+4' 2 d 

2*B 

+3d 

4-2 

+ l%d 

4-7 


4-1 

XtY 

il 

+T%d 

4-0. 

+4%d 

9-0 

+3d 

20 

—6d 

f-5 

+7%d 

3-B 

-l»*4 

»s 


2-2 

-3d 

5*6 

»l%d 

6-4 

— 1 %d 

4-3 

+ »/* 

— I%d 

4-9 

6-0 


S.1JS1 

|®/ y +7*2d 

&.* -Elk 

D.I28*i vl l ' 

p 


WI2 +4 
+9d , 


9-28 < 4*54 

36/e , .22/9 
!$/$%«-. y/« 
97 I 00 7 


9434-95>4 

£vT‘ 

101 %-102% 
$2*^93% 
I00%-I0t% 
100*2-101% 
94*2:95%^ 
98%-99*g 
91 *4-92*4 

W 4 


Ordinary 
Stocks ' 


* June 28, 
1967 


Gross 

Retjdmption 

dad. 

4 3 10 

5 16 10 

6 8 8 

5 IS 3. '. 

4 11 10 

6 5 3 * ' 
6 l 3 Ffit 

4 11 8 
6 it 10 

6 9 0 

7 6 3 -v 

6 13 5 • 

4 13 4 


Changk . Yield,' . 


Finsider L.621 

Gel$#nkirchener %I4 
Grsngetberg £15% 
Hoesch %9S 

Hoo^oven FI.70 

Nanne'm?nn %I3I 
1 Rneinirahl %92 

Steel Co. Wale* 26/- 
J. Summers 33/3 
Tnyuen Huette %l3t 
U/Jnc Kuhlmen Fr.17 
Union Stye I S.A. 5/9' 
U. $. Sindi $43% 

United Sveel 33/3 
Usinor FrJSf 

tiocarfcal A Radio 

a.e.g. .y f 33: 

A. t.l. 36/3 

ASEA Kr.2; 

Am.Tet.pi Tel. $57^ 

B. I.C.C. 73/3 

Brown Bovert *A* Pr.S. 

C. G,E. Fr.36 

C.S.T, Fr.87 

Chlei4de Electric 95/3 
Comsvet $72*j 

Decce 93/- 

E.M.I. 31/7 

Electrolux Kr.l< 

Elliott-Auto. 13/3 
English Electric *45/— 
L. M. Ericcson ’8* Kr^! 
Gen. Electric $89 
Gen. Electric Co. 52/6 
Gen. Tel. $ Elec. $48% 
Hitachi 1 «■ Y.96 

Hoover ‘A* 37/9 

t.B.M. - $503 1 

I.C.T.. 36/3 

Int. Tal. $ Tel. $95% 
Machine, Bull Fr,5l 
Matsushita Y.29I 

C. A. Parsons 37/6 
Phil.pj Imp. Wks 92/- 
Pkstsy 27/f 

' Radio Refuels ' 36/6 

R«diffu«ion 13/1 < 

t M 

Sperry Rend $35% 
Tltomson*HoiM. pr,77 
Thorn Electrical $5/6 
Western Union' $38% 
Wesimhs#. LI. $53% 


,Kr.23l 

NS- ■ 

Fr.S.I455 
Fr.361 
Pr,8T 

X 

IX 

K'r.HB 

43/3 ■ 

45/- 

KrJ52 

$89 * 

52/6 

$48** 

Y.96 

Bp’> 

$95% 

FaSIHI' 

Y.296 

%,i ■ 
Z% 

33/1% 


. Sty<k 
bracken m t 
Nduced or, 


_ TIT- ~ .7 aS 1l , .iTT." Jl 2 

4 «k frjeetjand. Ytyfds ^ d« <pc 

x on lorecBr dUds^f. e 6 * dividend. T f tn kapkeuSSon. T 
et< passed. s . plWlftt redempddn yiklds tlNw her lex e« 8«.'' ! 3d. in 


•rli. W. fcTiifc, v K 

y.k«,Hiii h» dim g.’ 

CotvitlN , , -t , M/m +1% «. ., / 

fesa ^-.;- m± 

^ i.’ - > • r^j sV ' ’ iv '% •’■ ’ 


*/., sssr' »/<% 

17/10% Allied Iron 10/9 +3$ 

ir 4 

20/4% John Bpe+n . 5S/| V +3d v 
12/7% Cohen60b , g/7% -2*p4' 

23/- , ^CoveotPy Gauge ,'.‘137$ 

8/1% Davy Ashmore . t/- . M , 

12/6 . Delfs Metai . ", 14/1% , ^ 

212 •. Dwn«g 1 0 —I 

7/- , Edw*e4»H%hV. ffi v+iy 

22/Wa B. Elliolu ■ $4/- -»T, 

IS/- Firth CHfMhukJ 18/$' -l%d ^ 
46/1 Guest, KuR Nm B/- ; -9+ 

314 GutalKdkrgt.H, %353 -7 : 

6/1% LM.I, W-i ■ +l%d 

z'*- 

20/2,1 Mft«L[$i>m4 '®?' -Bd 1 * 

37/9. v.. MeutlBilm - «. 48/$ >+l/r 

8*\«3sst«fr r 

SKiBBS^iSU-iSj. 


idkx^fi/t;.;; 
hVgr 


sr^'-issa 

BO/7% 15/4% Serck 


tameichi Securities Co.j' al 
/fter Oit 


ijk .^o. Yield in 
.(a) Interim since 



TO* : ECWOSUST X, .iffr;- 


jwy.-. enftw f.. 

9MCW 

Low 


1967 ~ 


t lB/44 Simon Enefnf. 24/9 

.& .iwfr. 

3/10*2 John Thompson 7/6 

49/6 Tubelnvestmu. 57/u 

Mft's 36/9 V.ckers 30/- 

«7- 19/6 Thov W. Ward 45/1 

(I |/9 Wellman Eng. 6/1 


11/6 

10/1 

f 

4/10'a 


Food. Pharmaceuticals 
Alli»d Suppliers 43/4* j 
Aspro-Nichola* ““' 

Am. Brit. Foods 
Assoc, Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Oeecham Oi 
Bochin 
Bovril 


5roup 


Brit. ( 


1 ft Ch. 37/4'i 


Brie SruiHses 22/6 
Brook* Bond B’ M/f 
Colg.-Palmolive 
Col. Sugar Ref. 

Express Dry. ‘A* 

Fitch Lovell,, 

<•••17 

General Poods 
Gonorol. Mills 
Gltxo 




Porriir 

Proctor Gsmblo 
Ranka-Hovis 
ReckUt B Coins. 
Ron Group 


java 

L7285 
43/IO'a + I0' 2 d 

Fr.S.2030 +10 


VV 4 10/6*4 

4/4*5 »9/ID'i 

m 1V/J 


16/1 


K illers 
toll LHo 
Unigate 
Unilever 
Unilever N.V. 

United Biscuits 

Motor*. Aircraft 
British Motor 9/10'j 

SEt**- BJli 

:itroM Pr.110-5 

Daimlor-Beea %440 
Oowty Group 19/- 

?r- i&, 

ffr4M.O.K) U/f 
m. Dynamics $72** 

«. Mt*,(UnO 19/- 

.Sj&tt' S&* 

(Coihatte Y.I35* 

Loylai^ Motors 45/9 

Bfer- & 

Y.267 

Peugeot Fr.JI7 

***• .... 

m 

yXJp r ' ^ ^320** 

Volvo Kr.129 

bl. ir* 





& 


—J9 
+ I0*»d 
4- 3d 




-I*. 


15 W' TA* 
kO/3 15/1 
P/9 V- 


, jrfd. 30/4*1 

See. CoWnt Gdn. 48/Mi 
I. G. Wimobilairo 1.485 
Stock Coovorsn. 39/9 

Airline# A Shipping 
Anglo Nome* h/D, 
8nt. BGoaenw 30/- 
Cammelf Laird 9/- 


—i7i»» 

.ar, 

±ji* 

rfi 

+ M 2 d 


ft 


| lf» 

lap Uft 

T 20 S 0 ffi 
LdJS. 14* 
^224 165*4 

50/9 45/- 

3 6*4 26*i 

27/3 23/6 

18/- 15/- 

89*4 64 


Sf?l 3 wiAy 

WeeWBWolff 

Jspan Air Linos 


Japan / 

KLM 

Lufths 


Lufthsnso 
Ocoon Stosmship 
Pan-American 

P.IO.M4 
|w»n. Hun tor 
TWA 


438 

16/10*1 

20/7]/ 

IT/I'a 

20/- 

26/6 

\r> 

30/3 

17/10*1 

2210 

9/7*3 

461 

163 

Ml 


ijtnl_. - _ 

ootsFuro Orut 
Brit. Homo Sire 
British Shoo 
Montague Burton 
Debonhams 
Calories Ufoyotto 
Galorios Proodoa 
^rattan War*. 

GUS’A- 
House of Fraoor 
Innovation 
tot. Storoa 
Karitedft 
kaufhof 
La Redouts 
La Rinaseanta 
Marks ft Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myar Emporium 
Nackarmao 
Nouvallos Gala. 
O.K. iaaoars ’A’ 
Frlntojnps 
Stars Roebuck 

£ eaco .Stores 
mtad Drapery 
Woolworth 


Mm 

Juno 20. 

9*; ' 

m 

Fr.365 
%2I3 
47/7*3 . 
129*, 
27/J 
18/1 
564 

2^6 

29/1*1 

27/9 

Fr20l 

%470 

k 

Wk; 

Fr.B.2278 

to 

L.3I5 25 
38 /- 
523)4 
SA.3-42 
%259 
Fr.282-3 
62/6* 
Fr.137 
554 
16 /- 
29/1*3 
I9/4I 2 


ST' 

.«nr2d. 

+29 

*-7 

-2*4 

+71 ]d 
- 2*4 

*+3d 

- 2’a 


+ 3 

+ 3d 

— 9d 

”‘+ld 
• 3d 
-3 

- 20 
+ 1/3. 

—*3d 

- 1 1 2d 
+ 16 
4 3d 

- 2-23 

- 3d 


7-9* 

7+ 


5- 6 
1-1 
7-i 

6- 5 
1-6 


55-2 

27/- 

50*i 

6/5*4 

14/9 

44/7*! 

20/9 

136 

12/6 

59/l*i 

li/6 



VT/< *i 

55/3 

lift 

33/7*2 


.FrteiBtl ■ 
Mgh ■ -^.ow . 

iff 

,IU . 469 3 . 


Ordianrr 

Stocks 


Moo. 
Juno 28. 

M’ r 5 v . 


Fftil*!.. V.44H. 


382 281 

I2/I0'i' 11 /- 

»/» - LVr 

27/- 
24/9 
37/3 
19/3 

-r 

45/6 

sr 
116 
57/- 
I09 7 * 

B. 

R' 

23/6 

622 
70/6 
60/6 
210 
69', 

49 - 
2061 
416'*,*- 
41/3 
63«« 

58*1 

wj 

•8/9 

418*,* 

Vih 


Miacollaneouo 

Air Liquid* 

Allied E.P. 

William Baird 
Bestobell 
17/10*1 Bookors 
29/6 British Match 
6/8 *4 British Oxygen 
117- British Ropes 
8/- Cope Allman 
20/4*3 Do La Rut 
17/7i 2 Dalftty 
40/9 Hays Wharf 
P05/3 Hudson’s Bay 
32/- Inchcapa 
99 C. It 0 I 1 
43/6 Johnson Matthey 
91 *• Litton Industries 
76*4 Minneta M.ftM 
160 Mitsui 
37/10*2 Radiation 
17/1*2 Sears ‘A* 

11/10*2 Steetley 

Thos. TiHinf 

Turner 6 Nawall 36/7*2 
Union Carbide 552*4 
United Glass 7/l*i 
Wilkinson Swd. 22/1*2 


l9/4' 7 

SC' 1 

5/9 
I7A 


Pr.2B4 

12 /- 

24/7*, 

27/- 

24/6 

35/9 

% 

W 

36/7*j 
Y.l 16 
52/- 
$I04* 4 

?iL 

23$ 

Sff 1 


17/6 

513 

61/3 

50/9 

143 

58' 4 


+1 

iw id 

V&* 

—2*4d 

+3d 

-3d 

-Had 

+7*ad 

+ 2/6 

-Had 

4M 

-I 

+2/6 
4 Ojd 
4 Hid 
— 4'jd 

-Hjd 

-I0« 2 d 


OH 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cie. Petrolea 
Gulf Oil 


Fr.573 

63/9 

54/7* 


4I*| Mobil Oil 

M40 Petronna 

£14*. ‘ 

35/7*2 
56 7 a 
47', 

60'] 

68 ? . 


Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Stan. Oil N.J. 
Texaco lae. 


9/- 
68/9 
415'*,a 


555*3 
157*, 

56H. 

Gold Minos—Finone# 

Ashanti 
OFSIT 

Anjlo-American 
Charter Cons. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 


Fr.146-6 
564 7 , 

$4H, 

Fr.B.I952 -46 
£15**,* +*,* 

41/- 


-14 

+2/- 

+ >* 


126/10*2 91/IOh Ganaraf Mminj 
220/- 170/- J’burj. Cons. 


9I/I0*i 75/- 



Union Corpn. 
Minos I Mocalo 

Alcan Alum. 
Alussuisso 
Amer. Met. Ciim. 
Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

De Beers Defd. 
Falconbridge 
Inter. Nickel 
Kenneeou 
Lonrho 
Mount lae 
Panarro/e 
Pitler Hold me* 
Reynolds Metali 
R.T.Z. 

Rhokene 
Roan 5*1. Trust 
Selection Trust 
Union Minier* 


41^,e 

VA 

05/9 


+6d 

+ 1*4 

-H, 

-2*4 


-I/Ml 

--94 
-1/4 *t 
-1/1^1 

4Hid 


K 

a 


12 

•i 

4- 6 
71 
6-1 

u 

6 9 

5- 4 
5-5 
5-6 

M 

5'2 

1-9 

Vi 

4- 2 

5- 6 

li 

SI 

5-8 

ll 

61 


19 

6-2 

5-4 

4-3 

3- 4 

4- J 
4*6 

4- 2 
5*0 

n 

5*4 

3-0 

15-2 

8-6 

3*7 

4*2 

4*6 

5- 8 

J:J 




Fr.S. 

rr 1 

546 f . 
10/3 

$ 455 . 

Fr.63 
ll/Hi 
548*1 
50/9 
31/9 
66/6 
77/6 
Fr.B 834 

!ambisuAnc.*Am. 51/3 

Plantations. Mac. 

63/6 49/- Cons. T. 4 Lnde, 56/6 

33/1 *i 27/4« a Guthria 31/3 

3/IOI 2 3/2*4 H.ehlndi. B Low. 3/6 

3/l*i 2/6 Plantation Hldgs. 2/IO«i 



+ 10 
+ 1/- 

+ 1 /- 

+ l*id 

+i*id ii » 


Money Market Indicators 


Th« pound had 
i cent down 
both In L01 
UX. Local,.. 
iov«d towarc . 
lew York favou 


(cm!* - 


g; 



suit i^eek and finished 
iterest rates hardened 
, r 6rlu The Euro-doHar/ 
iyered arbitrage margin 
: 'igh BfcJll remaining In 



Tender 

S Hotted Issue 
: Max. Out- 
ate* standing 


2.519*8 


Key Money end Arbitreg* 
London 1 June 28 
Benk Hate 

(from 6 %, 4/5/67) 

Deposit retee > 
notice 1 
; Cleerieg banka 
' Discount houses 
'Local euthorltiea 
1 months' fixed. 

Local Authorities 
Finance houeei 
7 deys* 

Interbnnk rote 
, t months' 


V. 

I'l 


1*4 

is 

6 

I*li 


Re tee 

■uroHiterllng dep oe l f 

(in P or/*) 1 

2 days'Aotic* 8 

I months' S »4 

NCW YOUR 
Treswury Bflle I f 
Cork* of Depoelt 4*0 


i 


1,780 1 
IJ50-1 
1.760 i 
.788*9 
1,800*4 
1,860*1 
l,920*< 
1,960+ 
2,000-9 
2,050 Q 
2,100 8 
2,I50;0 
2,188*0 
^,210-9 


5*6 


* On June llrd. tendtra fcr }l*dev bH 
■•cured 56 per dent, hJfher fKBd*r»-M 
The offer for (hk week wee for £190 1 

a * : a ft ** 


•t m 


£ 


Iny el Jotted infoH* 
ftillion 91-day Wi<% 


iTreeeOry bill* 
fffurp-dollai 1 deposit* | 

. i days* notice S <4 

I mentisa* *h 


.Covered Arbitrage 
Margins (3 months') 

Treesury bills 
Kurp-dollar/UR local 
authority loans K. Turk Ip 

Eurodollar/ Buro-eterllng N. York 

'Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 <fn/s) 
ffurcMloliar^K local, 
aiatlserity loaiie , , London *u 

Euro-dollar/lntorfasutik 


Spot raw $1*79 

Fbrward discount 

(3 rnfilhf') *t 4 cents 

Forward cover 
U months') 1 
Annual Int. cost 7 u54 

fc Va•tlnoet currency 1 

semneocf W&Lptm 


ThbWeek % 

London IV 


Lest Wepk % 
London 1 4 u 


N. York l,| 
N. York *tt| 


London' 
London- *tl 
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Where have all the hinnies gone? 


UMHEN GRANNY wore this shawl she was 
v a hinny. Once everybody in the North East 
was a hinny to somebody. Now the hinnies— 
like the marrows and the galloways-have gone 
forever. And as the language of the region has 
changed, so has the skyline. New factories 
and hotels and airports and towns and public 
buildings and schools and amenities and roads 
have appeared at unprecedented rate. But 
despite the pace of building and modernisa¬ 
tion the North East still offers unlimited space 


for incoming industry And almost unlimited 
advantages. Ready-made factory sites are 
available. Labour is excellent in quality and 
adaptability. Houses cost less. Communica¬ 
tions are probably the beet available anywhere 
Grants are among the best to be found If you 
are thinking about development think North 
East. Then come and see ft. The North East 
Development Council will help you in every 
way. 20 Collingwood Street Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 1.Telephone: Newcastle 610026. 



the new North East 


* Hinny Today aha a a Hbnty (Abroad?). (A 
Hinny could bt mete too. like th« eordte 
who was told to keep hit (oat still 1). Possibly 
originally derived from the Saxon word Hina. 

* Marrow (Pronounoad marra) MeteorCom- 
panion In the North East, the term for a man 
who chared with another the dangers of dm 
mine and brrcc meh It clow sod lrte*long friend. 

* Galloway (Pronounoad getttwe). Any 
horse Mora epeciheeity. the pit pony mat 
was allocated to a minor and was eo beloved 
by him Literally, a horee leea than fifteen 
hands high from the brood which originally 
came from Galloway in Scotland. 


nwi 
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Well let you into 
a wash day secret. 


It's fairly easy to produce latex to be made into foam 
padding for bra’s But latex foam padding that is 
white and stays white when washed or bleached— 
ah ! that’s a different matter ISR solved the problem 
with Intex latex , . . and got on with the next pro¬ 
blem. Synthetic rubber is an infinitely adaptable mat 
erial. the basis of a countless series of substances 
If you have the time and want to talk synthetic 
rubber, we can demonstrate with a thousand ex 
amples and episodes. 

What took ISR to the 
European heights in 9 years? 

Technical Service And spot-on Manufacturing that 
keeps to agreed time and prices (In our first nine 
years. ISR saved Britain a total of $ 400 , 000,000 in 
imports and we now earn foreign currency at the 
annual rate of £4,000.000.) A gieat deal of money 


has always gone back into study, research and the 
search for new applications We have assembled 
probably the most able and purposeful chemists in 
this industry in the world, and enough of them to 
undertake any project We follow thiough with plant 
and engineers who turn this work into the supplies 
you need. Which you didn't even know could be 
made until you came to ISR. Make us prove it. A 
new problem to you is a new set of possibilities to 
us We make no charge for doing what we enjoy, 
learning more about synthetic rubber. 


The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Brunswick House, 

Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, BRUSSELS 



Europe's 

leading producer of 
synthetic rubber —for 
the world. 
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Chucking Guns Around 

It is essential that the supply of 
arms to explosive bits of the 
world should be brought under 
control. What about a reporting 
centre where the givers would 
admit what they are giving? 
P»Kc 93. 





Have you colour TV? 

The first colour TV transmission 
in Britain was technically a 
success but actual sales of colour 
receivers are depressingly slow, 
page 130. 


CIMMBtCIALVQKLES: 


mmmtm 


The Work Horses 

It has taken only a few years of 
static production to set the Euro¬ 
pean Commercial Vehicle indus¬ 
try off on a round of rationalisa¬ 
tion so this week The Economist 
examines the structure and pros¬ 
pects of this unique and fascinat¬ 
ing world in its first-ever survey 
of theJnduetiya aftef 



The World 


Bagpipes in Crater 
.Healey’s Swan Song J hc Argyiis have brought the 

u r.% , , . 0 1 j Crater back into South Arabia. 

Mr Healey has almost completed Thf odds on it blowi itsclf out 

h.s task of cutting Britain s de- in jn six monlhs . * im 
fence forces down to size. The “ 1 0 

collapse of the Anglo-French VG *’ 
aircraft project could let Britain 1 
go it alone on the right, drastic 
lines, page 129. But it probably 
means that all Europe's aircraft 
for the late 1970s must be 
bought from America. The task 
now is to secure at least a com¬ 
mon European procurement 
policy. It is not to trim foreign 
policy, east of Suez or elsewhere, 
to suit Labour party dissidents, 
page 91. 
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Forever Insular? 

The Government deserves most 
of the brickbats that arc being 
thrown at it for its intention to 
continue to restrict British 
tourists next year to an overseas 
travel allowance of only £50, 
page 94. 
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Have You Colouj TV ? 

Britain: The Unions. v 
Stanley; Sterling; Prices and 
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The 3 Billion Shambles 

In little more than a generation’s 
time more than 3,000 million 
people will be dwelling in cities. 
You can’t call it living. Many 
cities will be an intolerable 
shambles unless there is a revolu¬ 
tion in ideas about city planning. 
Barbara Ward on the beginning 
of the needed revolution, pages 
U4 to 121. 
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The Middle East 

Sir —The Economist has disappointed, not 
to say frustrated, its Arab readership (June 
10th and June 17th). Not without reason. 
Not only because it seems to be lavishly 
celebrating, like the rest of western journal¬ 
ism, the military defeat of the Arabs, but 
also because it ignored, to the point of 
oblivion, the Arab point of view. No due 
mention has been made of the misery 
inflicted upon a million Palestinian refugees 
who are denied access to their homeland. 
It is a grave misconception to hold that 
Nasser started the war. The war has been 
with us for the past 20 years. It will con¬ 
tinue for ever unless a just peace—different 
from Mr Johnson's brand of “ stable ” peace 
—is established.—Yours faithfully, 

Kuwait Victor M. Zabaneh 


Sir —-The creative imagination of Arab pro¬ 
paganda is too well known. I do not believe 
that our forces bombed fleeing refugees, as 
VO^r Mrut correspondent (June 17th) sug- 
On the other hand ambulances and 
m *y not have been what they 
Tn the Old City of Jerusalem, 
J .convents and mosques were used as 

jTOiM %); positions. 

the p T igh* of the refugees is sad indeed 
it was their own governments 
have be« i\ declaring quite openly and 
\t% their aim to conquer Israel, to kill, 
i loot. In primers for schoolchildren 
m tht first words were “ Kill the 

v fcws * heard Arab broadcasts, seen 

'■V.-S* ! \a^d listened to their indoctrin- 

r?* realise only too well that 
; tteVt* bf* ^ ;^ r J our side, no refugee 
OuU? hjwr h rn >jiVtJfor western powers to 
\j) «orry J 't ‘WiH ^hc West never learn 
'•ip ;;ust yfat Huicr ra, fcre him, Nasser and 
Arab allies rtWWl \jWat they say ?—Yours 
full v, Tirza Reif 
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:> ti .V w «r paper has been much 

■\\ H iu*d mjsHgned in IjtHis country. How- 
keep going as you flare. Say the truth, 
v .. ,i is u\’.\Voq»at»l« ; to J nvy, Zionism, 
|v, - faith* ply, T. Pelz 
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Sir- : 'Ui*e ’ 7th; has no 

reaso.. he ‘ nnux* d V Inch*’* -junport 
of the. . 

The -t, v. Iv, ' 4 * * a gu*h •cc?u, ’ex 

or a * v ’«“ Js.w f ' *n 

European soil. >. >* I 

now, coniti « ; tiy > • < 'd rir-1' * 

' This it bav's ' * * f, ' r * t ■ 
the Jews w*r- * in?. Grants of 

Palestine, ai - w right to 

settle down ‘ v 1 after a lapse 

of about two i . ^rs. If this were 

the ^ cd ’ r 1 ■ l iavc as m uc h a right 
■ *iT$be. United > .tes/and Canada, as they 
> iirtfc P I 
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were the original inhabitants of that area . 
Similarly, the aboriginals should be given 
back Australia , and the Dravids of south 
India should expel the Aryans of the north 
from India, for they were there long before 
the Ayrans came on the scene. Is Mr Johnson 
ready to make way for a Red Indian presi¬ 
dent, and Mr Holt for an aboriginal one ? 

Secondly, the West argues that the Jews, 
being a distinct religious and cthinic group, 
are entitled to a separate homeland. If that 
were to be the rule, then the Parsees of India, 
the Flemish people of Belgium and the 
Catholics of west Germany are all three 
entitled to their own little homeland. Rather 
a dangerous philosophy to follow for any but 
the smallest of nations. 

Aside from the sentimental and therefore 
ridiculous ones, there can exist no justifica¬ 
tion for the continued existence of the State 
of Israel.—Yours faithfully, 

Calicut , India Nalapat Madhav Das 

Sir —In 1956 you told us, truly enough, that 
the lesson of our failure was that Britain 
could no longer afford an independent 
foreign policy. The main lesson of the recent 
war seems to be that the super-powers cannot 
afford one either. For at the moment of 
truth both the giants were completely impo¬ 
tent. Washington was revealed fervently 
declaring that it was completely innocent of 
anything so compromising as a policy, and 
Moscow had to sit on its hands while a large 
and expensive accumulation of Russian iron¬ 
mongery was blown to blazes. Even if its 
clients had won, it would have been no safer. 
Indeed, it would have been nearer the con¬ 
frontation it most fears than it is now—a case 
of heads they win, tails we lose from 
Moscow’s point of view. 

It is obvious now that Russia’s “ forward ” 
policy in the Middle East has been an expen¬ 
sive and dangerous nonsense. Mr Kosygin’s 
two predecessors knew when to cut their 
losses and he should profit by their example. 
For the brutal truth is that unless the two 
giants give Israel security (as they easily can 
if they agree on it), they will get no security 
themselves. Moreover, they have a few other 
things to j^orry about.—Yours faithfully, 
Wheatley , ‘Oxford H. B. Bar wise 

Old People 

Sir —While most grateful for your article on 
our book, “ Sans Everything” (July 1st), may 
I make the following comments? 

Regarding Lord Beswick’s statement in the 
Lords about allegations made by me, I have 
informed his lordship that none of my papers 
were put before the inquiry to which he 
referred, because I refused to place them 
before anything other than an independent 
inquiry. Also that none of the other papers 
in the book have been before any inquiry. 
We have for long been pressing for indepen¬ 
dent inquiries because experience shows that 
those laid on by the hospital authorities and 
the ministry tend to have a built-in bias 
favouring the hospital establishment. 

Your belief that, because of the way our 
case was presented, the hospital authorities 
would be able to dismiss the whole, shocking 
business as nonsense has been disproved by 
the minister asking them to make searching 
inquiries into it. 

Old people arc “ confined ” in mental 
hospitals precisely because, as stated, for 
instance in the British Journal of Psychiatry, 
the Nursing Times and—more than once— 
in the Lancet , and as admitted by the Minis- 
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The word "stripping* was given to me 
by a compmmtivcly senior official at the 
Ministry of Health as being the hospital 
term for depriving patients completely of 
the use of their possessions on various 
grounds. It does not mean their temporary 
removal for the purpose of making an 
inventory.—Yours faithfully, Barbara Robb 
London t NW3 Chairman, AEGIS 


Gibraltar 

Sir —I hope you will allow a Spaniard to 
comment on the decision to organise a 
referendum in which the inhabitants of 
Gibraltar are to decide their future. As a 
democrat, heavily sentenced in my own 
country for having been one, I am a partisan 
of self-determination in any part of our 
peninsula ; the inhabitants of Gibraltar, of 
Catalonia, of the Basque country, of Galicia 
and indeed of all Spain should enjoy the 
right of deciding their own future and the 
kind of dependence or autonomy vis-k-vis 
the Madrid government that they prefer. I 
hope you will admit my right to think that 
if my country had a government that res¬ 
pected the right of individual and regional 
autonomy as well as the sovereignty of the 
people, a large majority of the inhabitants of 
the Rock would lean towards being rejoined 
to Spain. You may believe the contrary. 
Unfortunately, in present circumstances it is 
not possible to find out which view is correct. 
Many Spanish democrats affirm the Spanish 
character of Gibraltar. They say that a 
referendum in Gibraltar cannot, while there 
is a dictatorship in Spain and after the 
blunders committed by our government in 
pressing its claims to the Rock, amount to 
the kind of historic choice that democratic 
Spaniards and Britons would like to respect. 

If the results favour Britain, will it be 
possible to affirm that the Gibraltarians have 
pronounced in favour of your people, rather 
than against a regime of slavery ? If the 
result should favour Franco, could one say 
that the inhabitants of Gibraltar had gained 
a country, or rather that they had lost their 
liberty ? The only value of a referendum 
held in these circumstances is as an example 
of democratic consultation. All Spaniards can 
observe how a democratic government, on 
this occasion Britain’s, allows its foreign 
adversary and also neutral observers to over¬ 
see this consultation.—Yours faithfully, 
Geneva Miguel Sanchez-Mazas 


Summer Time 

Sir — I am glad to see The Economist taking 
a line about the introduction of permanent 
summer time (July 1st). I find the introduc¬ 
tion objectionable as the imposition of a 
diktat , without, as far as I know, any attempt 
to ascertain what people in general think and 
feel about it. 

In some countries the instrument of the 
referendum is employed to ascertain the 
views of the public. In Sweden, for example, 
they used it with regard to the rule of the 
road. 

Gould not the referendum be employed 
here, where no major (or, in this case, even 
minor) issues of policy are involved ? I 
should be prepared to regard the introduc¬ 
tion of permanent summer time as a reason¬ 
able and democratic decision if it was 
supported by a majority of my feltyw 
countrymen and women.-—Yours faithfully, o 
Oriel College, Oxford E. L. Haroreav&* 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £6000 AND OVER 


Other mtlces see pages 164 to 166 


Administrateur- 
Directeur General 


pour Socfetd de Bdtiments industrialists en France 
II devra prendre en charge (’exploitation de la socfefe, 
et sera responsable de sa bonne profitability. Le si&ge 
est d PARIS, avec une usine dans le Sud*Ouest de la 
France, ou sont manufactures les elements d'une gamme 
importante de bdtiments. 

Les candidats devront avoir plusieurs anntes 
d'expdrience de direction, de preference dans des 
entreprises en rapport avec le bdtiment, amsi qu'une 
bonne connaissance de la langue franpaise. 

II est pfevu un salaire 4lev6, une voiture sera fournie, 
retraite et avantages habituels. 

Lettre de candidature en francais, avec C. V. en anglais, d: 

I A MacGillivray 
J E Lesser Group 

JEL House Staines Road Hounslow Middlesex 



Investment Research 


• expansion of business m a City organisation entails further 
development of central services for research, criticism and 
evaluation of securities. 

• this appointment is for a man to direct the processes of 
gathering, analysing, ordering, and presenting information 
about opportunities for investment It involves original 
work and participating at principal level in the formation 
of opinion. 

• experience of mvestment research and analysis, probably 
gained m a merchant bank, stockbroking, or an mvestment 
trust, is essential. So is the capacity to write, edit, and 
discuss at board level. Preference is for a graduate with a 
chartered accountancy qualification 

• prospects arc such as to attract fully experienced men 
already earning up to about £ 7,000 p.a., but appointment 
of a younger man, not yet near this level, is perfectly 
possible 

Write in confidence to us as the company's advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission, letters 
should be addressed to M. J. Graham-Joncs. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECT ION) LTD 

IO HA 1 LAM STRLfcT • LONDON WI 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 164 to 166. 

Enquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 
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You may find a lower priced type of shipping service... but 

x \vlien time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 

Think air freight is an evpensrve way to ship? Think again. Think of faster 
return of jour money through faster turnover of reduced inventories be¬ 
cause Emery can make intercontinental deliveries in two days instead of 
three or four. Think of lower manufacturing costs because you can buj for 
less from any distance. Think of the total operating savings for you in Emery’s 
total air freight service. That’s why thoughtful businessmen around the 
world are converting time into money by specifying Emery Air Freight. 

1ONDON PRESTWICK: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: 

Cargo Service Building 226, Freight Building 372, Building 13, Wynford Road Industrial Estate, 

London (Heathrow) Alport North, Prestwick Airport, Manchester Airport (Ringway), Acocks Green, 

Hounslow, Middx. Avr, Ayrshire Manchester, Lancs. Birmingham, 27. 

Phone Sky port 1833 Phone Prestwick 78006 Phone: Mercury 6121 Phone: 706-6491 
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The 

hard case. 


Antler make this suitcase almost as 
if it was meant to be sat upon. I 

Reinforcing the tough moulded shell 
is a heat-hardened metal flame. 
Harrisons of Birmingham extrude, 
form and anodise the frame from 
Alcan aluminium. 

This, of course, is something of a 
bonus 

Because aluminium is so very light, 
it rests easy on the biceps 
It can't rust either, or leave rust marks. 
But even more important, aluminium 
can be worked so precisely that thfli 
frame provides a barrier against 
water and dust. 

So, al 1 in all, you get an awful lot for 
the price of one suitcase. 

The brains of Antler, Harrisons, 
and. to a lesser degree, Alcan toc^ 
Who else could offer such a 
package deal? 1 



Aluminium in action 


ALCAN (UK) LIMITED 
Aluminium Canada House ^^^■|||||||||. 
30 Berkeley Square 

London, W1 'ALCAN 





Today, as cars and drivers giow more numerous, and as they 
both go faster and faster, the need for automotive safety be¬ 
comes increasingly compelling. Responsibility lies partly with the 
driver himself. But at Toyo Kogyo, Japan’s most progressive 
automotive company, we recognize and frankly admit our own 
large measure of responsibility. 

We have a social duty to produce better cars and safer cars; 
and to that end we are hard at work. But those are easy words. 
These are the hard facts: 

First, we test. And then test some more. Our cars yo through 
more tests, and more elaborate tests, than any other cars we 
know. They're tested everywhere, in laboratories, on computer¬ 
ised proving grounds and in specially designed climate control- 
rooms, where the toughest weather and driving conditions 
carefully reproduced. 


jled, 
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Second, we equip. Our newest cars are equipped with some of 
the finest safety devices in the automotive industry today. Safe¬ 
ty seat belt fittings, of course. Plus windshields made of double 
sheet glass...doors that won't bust open on collision...glare proof 
cabin mirrors...rear bumpers buried in the car itself...and fume-free 
exhaust controls to avoid contamination of the atmosphere. 

The final responsibility may rest with you, the driver. But at 
Toyo Kogyo we try our hardest to see that the car you drive is 
the safest we con build. 

We do our part, the best we can. As a motorist, won't you help? 
Drive safely. 

From the world's most efficient automotive plant. 

<S)M 4ZD4 

TOYO KpGYO CO., LTD. Hiro»himo, Japan 




There still is an airline 
which respects your privacy 

and doesn’t force you 
to look at a movie, to watch television, 
to listen to a yodelling (or other) concert 
or to participate in a bingo game 

(oc any other form of communal activity) 

Swissair 


We didn’t decide on a flip of a coin whether or not to have 
entertainment on board. We pave it serious (bought** 
carefully weighing all proa and cons. But this wasn't suf¬ 
ficient for us. So we asked our passengers. (After all— 
they are the ones who will have to bear it) 

Now we have made up our mind: No mess-entertainment 
aboard our planet! 

We are aware that there might be a handful of people 
who will twitch to another airline because of this deci¬ 
sion. (Btit maybe once the thrill of novelty is over they 
will come bach to us.) On the other hand—wa presume 
that there ere many more who for jest the same reaeon 
will fly the first time with Swissair. (We ere confident: 
once they have tried us they will stick to us.) And we 
are certain that by far the majority of our old friends end 
guests will continue to fly Swissair. 

So if you are among those distinguished people who 
know and appreciate an impeccable service, prefer un¬ 
disturbed privacy and can entertain themselves for the 
short period of an air trip, wa would like to say: "Welcome 
aboard for a quiet, relaxing and soothing experience," 
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ABIDJAN ACCRA ALGIERS AMSTERDAM ANKARA ATHENS BAGHDAD BANGKOK BARCELONA BASEL BEIRUT BELGRADE BERNE 
BOMBAY BONN BRUSSELS BUDAPEST BUENOS AIRES CAIRO CALCUTTA CASABLANCA CHICAGO COLOGNE COPENHAGEN DAKAR 
DUSSELDORF FRANKFURT GENEVA HAMBURG HONGKONG INNSBRUCK ISTANBUL KARACHI KHARTOUM LAGOS LISBON LONDON MADRID 
MANCHESTER MANILA MILAN MONROVIA MONTEVIDEO MONTREAL MUNICH NEW YORK NICE PALMA (MAJORCA) PARIS PRAGUE RIO DE JANEIRO 
ROME ROTTERDAM SANTIAGO STOCKHOLM STUTTGART TEHERAN TEl AVIV TOKYO TRIPOLI TUNIS VIENNA WARSAW ZAGREB ZURICH 
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Large blocks 
of 

United States equities 
sold and bought 
quickly 
efficiently 
discreetly 

Our experienced staff of block 
traders, through daily contact with prime 
investing sources, provides a highly effi¬ 
cient service for the orderly disposition 
or acquisition of large blocks of stocks. 

A telephone call or cable to Harry 
F. Weber, Jr., Vice President, Block 
Department, or Thierry van Essche, As¬ 
sistant Vice President, Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, will receive immediate attention. 

A. G. Becker & Co. 

INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 
Members New York and other principal Stoat Exchanges 

60 Broad Stieet. New York, N Y. 10004 • Telephone ( 212 ) 363-2800 
Cable Address: Brockbea; Telex- 222370 -RCA 

"HOT-WU 

Chicago. San Francisco. Boston. Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee 




THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him." 

John Raymond , Financial Times 


". . . everything in this noble edition docs Bagehot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing." 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


"We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century." 

Kingsley Martin , Punch 


"Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read." 

The Times Literary Supplement 


". . . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philippines 
where an edition published by the Harvard University Press 
is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
historical: volume III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 
LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS*. 

VOLUME VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James's Street, 

London, S.W.l 
Tel.: 01-930 5155 
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\ou have no business 
> flying with 
us just on business. 



It « our business to fly people to 91 utie r aiound the 
world We want it to be your pleasure Take it easy Enjoy 
our fine food and drink Our gracious service Our warm 
friendly Italian atmosphere Of iourr if you must work the 
cabin of an Alitalia jet is i quit t pla t for it No annoying 
phone calls No intei ruptions But plea e r< member this when 
you fly with u whether you like it or not you 11 have to 
mix business with pleasure That s the Alttaln way 

AUTAUA t 
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When the BBC 

wanted to improve the efficiency 
of their Monitoring Service, 
they listened to this IBM specialist. 


Around the clock, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation monitors foreign news broadcasts 
in a multitude of languages from 35 different 
countries. These programmes are recorded 
and translated by BBC linguists. It's a big job. 

That is how Mr. David Kohler of IBM's London 
office got involved. He and a team of IBM spe¬ 
cialists developed recorders and transcribers 
to meet a BBC specification designed to handle 
this continuous flow of incoming information. 

With this new IBM equipment, news broad¬ 
casts from around the world are recorded in 
London on magnetic sound belts. When a 
broadcast ends, the BBC linguist plays back 
the sound track and transcribes it into English. 

With this recording, they can turn quickly to 
any part of the broadcast to recheck for accu¬ 
racy. And because the magnetic belts can be 
used again and again, the BBC does the entire 
job more economically. 

Now, accurate summary reports go out to 
newsrooms and the BBC's subscribers all over 


the world: to the British Foreign Office, foreign 
embassies, and other news services. For the 
BBC, IBM equipment provides an answer to the 
problem of accurate news handling in a rapidly 
changing world. 

But you don't have to be a newsman to get 
problem-solving help from IBM. 

Plantation owners in remote parts of New 
Guinea came to IBM and found a way to use 
dictating equipment to keep in touch with their 
headquarters in Sydney, Australia. 

And a construction supervisor in Sweden 
keeps track of hundreds of details with a por¬ 
table IBM dictating unit. 

These are just a few of the many ways IBM 
people and IBM office equipment save time, 
cut costs, increase efficiency. 

Wherever you are. 


Problems know no boundaries 


IBM 



It is by their ability to grow, develop and prosper in answer 
to the challenge of world markets that International Trading 
Organisations should be judged. The ever growing Dodwell 
Group has been meeting this challenge for a hundred years, 
launching new products destined to make a contribution to a 
better way of life in many territories of the world where they 
have not been seen before. Those with the urge to develop 
world markets should plan a talk with Dodwell - the organisa¬ 
tion that has made famous names famous the world over. 


DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED. INTERNATIONAL MARKETING, TRADING AND SHIPPING 
HEAD OFFICE: 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON. EC2. Tel: 01-588 6040. Telex 25451, 21813 
BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES & ASSOC. COMPANIES. Hong Kong Tokyo. Yokohama Osaka. 
KoB*> Nagoya. New York. Vancouver. Dusseldorf Sydney. Mulbourne. Nairobi. Mombasa. 
Kampala. Dar-es-Salaam. Bombay. Calcutta. New Delhi Bangalore. Madras. Baioda Aden 

CioniMtttiQnf throughout the world. 
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Mr Healey's Swan Song 


It is just possible that because of the log jam at the top of 
the cabinet there may not be a major Government reshuffle 
this year, and Mr Denis Healey will linger on as Secretary 
for Defence. It is unlikely, but possible. And it would be a 
disgraceful waste of talent if he did. For Mr Healey has just 
about finished the job he was put in to do in October 1964. 
He has squeezed the dross out of the defence budget, and 
by the end of the month we should have his promised 
statement on east of Suez and other cuts in commitments and 
manpower. This statement, taken with his announcement on 
Wednesday of the formal demise of the Anglo-French VG 
aircraft project, will effectively mark Mr Healey’s swan song 
as Secretary for Defence. What we now need is a clear 
statement of the political considerations on which British 
defence policy is based. 

One of them, it almost goes without saying, is the need to 
keep the Labour party quiet. The annual party conference 
at Scarborough in October is much in the minds of ministers 
just now. The party wants defence cuts more than anything; 
last year the conference demanded bigger cuts than the 
Government could promise. With all other promises fallen 
flat, it looks as il this year the party faithful may have some¬ 
thing to cheer. Which is not to say that the cuts (unlike those 
being made in future spending on social services) may not 
be rather more apparent than real. But they will be made to 
look good. And they arc likely to have a further gloss in the 
way of statistics now being produced inside the Ministry of 
Defence which are designed to show that the actual cost in 
foreign exchange of our overseas commitments is much less 
than is commonly supposed. 

Some interesting sums might be done for the delegates 
at Scarborough. But before that they will have to pass the 
scrutiny of the foreign holders of sterling. For, coincidentally 
of course, we will know the size of the bigger pensions and 
the new family allowances bill at about the same time that 
the cuts are announced. Naturally only nasty, suspicious 
minds would think there was any connection between the 
two, or would inquire what priority straightforward defence 
considerations were being given in the balancing trick. No 
doubt the Government hopes that the sum will work out 
this: bigger pensions and family allowances - defence cuts- 
sterling and Scarborough happy. We shall see. 

It is, of course, sometimes possible that party political 
advantage does coincide with the national good, and Mr 
Wilson has some ground for his complaint that when they 
do he is always accused of having the baser motive uppermost 


in mind. The. decision that Britain should not proceed on 
its own, which is in fact what has been decided, with a new 
military aircraft for the mid-1970s, but instead to buy off- 
the-shelf from the United States as and when the time comes, 
might be one such occasion. It will cut public expenditure 
on research and development in the short term, which would 
be to Mr Wilson's advantage. It also leaves him with sensible 
options open until it Is seen how the Far East looks like 
working out after Vietnam, and what progress Europe can 
make towards a common defence policy over the next decade. 

Mr Healey, it is true, in his statement to the Commons 
on Wednesday, hedged, and left open the possibility that 
collaboration “with others”. This could be done (sec page 
129) but the Government seems unlikely to try. Britain is 
too broke to go it alone. And if France and Germany are 
too broke to join us in partnership, who else is left ? 
Britain’s only alternative to partnership with France is joint 
development with the United States. But this would simply 
mean that while Britain would be allowed to share the 
research and development costs, which might be almost as 
great as going it alone, the powerful American aircraft 
lobby would make sure we got the very thin end of the 
airframe production, if any. 

That Britain is unable to afford a sophisticated military 
aircraft of its own does nothing for our national prestige (or 
Europe’s either come to that). But it does mean that we 
do not have to guess, at vast expense, at what sort of aircraft 
to play what sort of role in what sort of world we might 
want in ten years’ time. It also means that whether it likes 
it or not the Government is being forced to think seriously 
about a European defence policy (which is perhaps another 
reason for a change of minister). If Europe is forced to buy 
off-the-shelf from the United States, common sense dictates 
the need for at least a common procurement policy to bring 
the price down. It may be that such a policy is impossible 
until Britain is well inside the common market, and President 
de Gaulle is no longer in power. We shall have to wail. What . 
we cannot afford is to go on deluding ourselves that we can 
go it alone or that there is any alternative to Europe. 

The Government’s political advantage lies in working out 
the basis of a common European defence policy, and not 
attempting to appease the super-patriots and the British 
aircraft industry by sneering at the French for being unable 
to afford a piece of the VG project. Mr Healey has been 
let off the hook, as far as the House of Commons is con¬ 
cerned, by the fact that it was the French who abandoned ' 






the project. He should thank them for doing so before any 
more money w<& wasted. He does not need to pretend that 
he, or his successor, will resurrect the project under another 
name. Of course the British aircraft industry and its 
supporters in the Commons and outside will complain loudly 
(after all, if the Concord, which the industry will now be 
pushing all the harder, were to fail it would he something 
like curtains for much of the British airframe industry). But 
the decision to end the VG project makes economic sense. 

It carries the additional political bonus that, played straight, 
it will give some of the lads at Scarborough something to 
cheer. 

But this is minor stuff. The job of British defence policy 
is to provide the military means of carrying out British foreign 
policy. It is not to throw sops to General de Gaulle; still 
• less to the alliance of left-wingers, Europocentrists and can’t- 
br-lx>lhercds who will line up to take a crack at defence 
spending at the Labour party conference. 

Mr Wilson and Mr Healey have been brave about defence 
since 1964. They have seen that the sort of foreign policy 
they are interested in requires more than the protection of the 
island base, or e ven the European base. They have recog¬ 
nised that what happens in Asia and Africa ought to matter 
to the British conscience, and that what happens in Asia 
and Africa depends to some extent on what Britain does : 
not only what it does by way of economic help, and 
diplomacy, but also what it can do to provide armed help 
in an emergency. If Mr Wilson and Mr Healey have 
abandoned these beliefs, they should say so to the people 
abroad who are counting on them. But it doesn’t look as if 
they have: not to judge from the way Mr Wilson stuck 
his neck out for the sake of Israel. If they have decided that 
Britain is too short of foreign currency to put its beliefs into 
practice, however much it would like to, they should come 
out and say that too. But Mr Healey knows one answer to 
this one. He knows that the apparent foreign exchange 
cost of keeping troops cast of Suez—the official cost will 
be down to £96 million a year by next April — is much 
higher than the real cost when one takes into account the 
British exports that are generated by the presence of these 
troops, and the extra imports that Britain would have to buy 
if they came home. When you reckon it out that way, the 
net foreign currency cost of staying east of Suez is about 
i per cent of the total cost of British imports. 

That is the real size of it. It is a comparison that will be 
worth bearing in mind when the Government reveals its 
new decisions 011 defence spending. The test will be what 
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it says about Singapore and Malaysia. It is clear that in the 
long run—when the Vietnam war has been decided one 
way or the other—Britain’s military obligations to those 
two countries will look different from the way they look 
now. If the Americans succeed, the rest of south-east Asia 
should have a decade of relative peace and quiet; there 
will be no need for a large British garrison if that happens. 
If the Americans are beaten, or just get tired and go home, 
no army that Britain can provide will be able to cope with 
the “wars of national liberation” that are then likely to 
spread southwards and westwards from Vietnam. It is while 
the issue is still being fought out in Vietnam that British 
policy in the Far East is really important. 

Mr Healey is quite right to say that the holding operation 
Britain is trying to perform in the Far East does not need the 
50,000-plus troops Britain had there during the fight with 
Indonesia. It may not need the 30,000 to which, on present 
plans, the force in Singapore and Malaysia will be cut by 
next April. But any further cuts will have to pass two tests. 
The cuts should not be so large that the Americans feel that 
Britain is ratting on them. Nor should they weaken the 
British force to a point where Mr Lee of Singapore and 
Tunku Abdul Rahman of Malaysia will have reason to fear 
that the communists will be tempted to try diversionary 
uprisings in their countries. It is the British job, while the 
Americans are busy with the front door in Vietnam, to make 
sure the back door stays manned. 

It is on the men abroad who still have to make their 
calculations about British policy that Mr Wilson and Mr 
Healey should have their eyes chiefly fixed; not on the critics 
at home whom they have tactical reasons to want to buy 
off. It was probably a mistake for the Government to decide in 
1964 that defence spending should be held down to the arbi¬ 
trary sum of £2,000 million a year at 1964 prices. It would 
be a bigger mistake to cut that figure now because the British 
economy has not performed as well as the optimists thought 
it would three years ago. A country does not chop and 
change its ability to carry out a coherent foreign policy, as 
it can legitimately chop and change its domestic spending, 
according to the fluctuations in its economic fortunes. It 
would be another matter if Mr Wilson and Mr Healey 
believed that Britain’s economy could never recover the 
strength to support the sort of foreign policy they want to 
run. But they do not believe that; if they did, they would 
have abandoned the main thing their government is trying 
to achieve. And if they do not, they will set their sights on 
something higher than dodging a difficult day at Scarborough. 


Bagpipes in Crater 


The Highlanders sounded reveille on Aden's rooftops 
this week; in a bare six months it will be the last post 


MAYBE we have learnt something from the Israelis. The 
reoccupation of Crater, Aden's commercial heart, on Monday 
night was so swift, silent and successful that even some 
senior officials in the High Commission had apparently to 
learn about it from correspondents after the event. Britain 
has borrowed Israeli panache, too; Crater citizens learnt that 
British troops were back when they, heard the Argyll pipers 
sounding reveille from the rooftops early on Tuesday morning. 
Britain is now faced with the Israeli problem of staying put 
in hostile territory. But for us, and not for them, there is 
a deadline : South Arabia’s independence on January 9th 
when all British troops (except for a small advisory military 
mission) will have to be out. 

For the fortnight after the mutiny on June 20th Crater 
I had been controlled (if that’s the word) by Aden’s armed 
..police. This is an internal security force distinct from the 
jMVil police, who arc supposed not to carry arms during 


the daytime and who had wisely gone to ground. The mutiny 
seems to have been sparked off by the attempts to reorganise 
the various South Arabian and Adcni forces into a single 
army and a single police force; it swiftly developed into a 
violent anti-British demonstration with the Arab-Israeli war 
adding fuel to the bitterness. 

The mutiny began among trainees in the South Arabian 
army, spread to the South Arabian police (whose reorganisa¬ 
tion is at a considerably more elementary stage than that 
of the army), then caught fire at the Aden anned police 
headquarters in Crater, where twelve British soldiers were 
ambushed and killed. British troops withdrew and Crater 
was more or less sealed off until Monday night. The two 
warring nationalist groups, Flosy and the NLF, made 
what hay they could of the situation, particularly against 
each other. The mayor of Aden, a Flosy member, was 
among men kidnapped last week by the NLF: the other 
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crude executions that have already taken place are a pointer 
to his fate. The relationship between members of the, Adeni 
police (who in theory arc now part of the South Arabian 
police force but in practice evidently not) and the terrorists 
is open to question; the one thing certain in the atmosphere 
of intimidation that pervades Aden is that few policemen 
are likely to invite their own or their family's murder by 
arresting a terrorist. 

Thanks to first-class soldiering, Crater has been retaken 
without fuss and at the cost of two Arab lives. It still has 
to be held; all that can be said is that one immediate danger 
is past. For there had been two serious fears. First, that the 
British might have had to kill a lot of people blasting their 
way back (or, through holding their fire for political reasons, 
have suffered a lot of casualties themselves). Second, that 
the South Arabian army might have been sent in to do the 
job Tor the British. Between now and January 9th the South 
Arabian army is going to have to take over from the British. 
It is hard to see this happening either smoothly or humanely. 
But to have sent it into Crater at this moment would 
have been the least auspicious of opening moves. Since the 
British are going and the Fcderalis arc staying, it is better 
for Britain to carry the can for this necessary operation. 

Britain now has six months more. This is a long time 
to go on preventing small fires turning into bigger ones ; 
it is much too short to put out the fires. The stability of 
the independent regime after next January depends on ai 
least one of three things. A government that commands a 
reasonable amount of support ; a strong and loyal army ; 
or the firm promise of effective outside assistance. The South 
Arabian constitution, based on the Hoik -Bell proposals, is 
now making the round of federal states and will probably 
come into force in September or October. The paraphernalia 
of a census and subsequently of elections is for some time 
after independence. The constitution does leave open the 
possibility that the federal leaders, who air to foim a pro¬ 
visional government, could, if they wanted to, resign before 
independence in favour of a broad-based caretaker govern¬ 
ment—the dream of the United Nations and the British 
Government. But what might induce the opposition 
nationalist leaders, who have refused at more promising 
moments to co-operate, to change their minds at the last 
moment ? Possibly the federal leaders will Lry to win favour 
at the UN by forming a caretaker government ; by whatever 
name it is known, this is likely to be much the same shaky 
mixture, without the Aden nationalists, as before. 

With one hope fading down the disappearing months. 

Chucking 


LIKE banana skins, armaments can in some contexts be 
protective, in others catastrophic. Last month’s Israel-Arab 
war set off another burst of argument about the dangers of 
scattering the things all over the place. Less than two years 
ago, when India and Pakistan fought in September 1965, 
the world’s major arms suppliers had a similar sense of taking 
a nasty tumble. But, now as then, the argument has tended 
to be emotional and inconclusive. Between wars, few' people 
worry about the steady flow of arms, in the form of sales, 
gifts or ostensible sales that arc in fact giveaways, to 
countries w'hich would be wiser to concentrate on their non¬ 
military problems, and which sometimes use the weapons for 
purposes the suppliers had not intended 

A tally of how few governments worry about it was notched 
up at the 1965 United Nations Assembly, Mfalta there 
suggested asking the Geneva disarmament negotiators to 
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the British Government is increasing its efforts to build up 
the second shield of stability—a reasonably well equipped 
and trained armed force. The federal air force is to get 
eight Hunters as well as the Provosts it is already promised 
(to be flown by pilots under contract); the federal army will 
get additional 25-poundcis and be supplied with self-loading 
rifles instead of Lee-Enfields. If the worst happens, the main 
significance of these extra arms will be more and better 
weapons for the various factions to kill each other with 
when fighting begins: the loyalty of ihc federal forces is not 
something that the British can effectively check or control. 
But, to date, the aimed forces look like the federation’s 
best hope for survival. 

For the promise of British help at least for the first six 
months of independence - if South Arabia is attacked from 
outside is as much for British domestic political consumption 
as for the federation’s security. It had Mr Sandys purring; 
the sheikhs may be spitting. Admittedly a great deal depends 
on interpretation ; given the amount of physical movement 
between Aden and Yemen, it might be as hard as it was 
in Vietnam to distinguish in the early stages between external 
aggression and internal insurrccti n. The impression at 
present is that the interpretation will be narrow ; wc have, 
after all, already burnt our fingers in South Arabia’s internal 
conflicts. Intervention by Egypt is a different matter. True, 
if previous patterns are followed, Egypt’s defeat by Israel 
will lead to a diversion somewhere else (Egyptian troops 
intervened in Yemen shortly after the collapse of the 
Egyplian-Syrian union). True, also, that it seems more unwise 
than it did six weeks ago to believe that President Nasser 
will make his calculations sensibly. Even so, it is still unlikely 
that he will invite another Yemeni situation by making an 
overt, physical move against the South Arabian government. 

ft is to the Labour party’s credit that at least it tried to 
leave something better than a shambles behind in South 
Arabia. The greater part of the damage had been done 
before it took office. But it did not try fast enough or hard 
enough ; with the odds now stacked against success, even 
these good intentions will soon be forgotten. In theory, 
Britain’s tw'in aim is still to get itself out of Aden safely 
while leaving a stable (as Aden's economy slumps lower each 
day 1 viable ” is no longer even a hope) regime behind. In 
practice, we will, with luck, emerge from the South Arabian 
situation on January 9th with our troops and their equipment 
safely and orderly removed. Unless we are. very lucky, the 
South Arabia we leave behind will be neither safe nor 
orderh. 


The Israel-Arab war may have stirred a 
careless world just enough to get the problem 
of arms transfers looked at seriously 

consider the problem of arms transfers “by way of trade 
01 otherwise ”. It also put forward the modest idea that some 
system might be devised for collecting and publishing in¬ 
formation on this traffic, in the hope that at least the UN 
could then see trouble coming more clearly. The Maltese . 
proposal was briskly swept into oblivion. Out of 117 member 
states, only 18 backed it (they included Britain and Italy). 
Few of the others bothered to comment on it. The United^ 
States, which did, suggested that the fact that the proposal, 
had been made would remain on record as a useful reminder. ; 
But wdiat the record indicates is a massive indifference. 

Plenty of arguments are available to justify the supply;; 
of arms, even to countries that really cannot afford to carry/ 
a military establishment, even to countries visibly likely to? 
get into a fight with their neighbours. Better, that^under*^ 
developed Ruritania should get arms from rich Metropolitani^ 


Guns Around 
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than that it should burden itself with a munitions industry 
of its own. If i* pays for them, so much the better for 
Mctropolitania's balance of payments, and for sectors in its 
arms industry that cannot break even unless they export. 
If the arms are a giveaway, so much the better for Ruritania’s 
struggling economy ; and the donor at least finds a neat 
solution to the problem of disposing of outmoded hardware. 
Transfers can promote standardisation between allies or 
potential allies. They may represent part of the price of 
retaining an ally, or of dissuading a country from joining a 
hostile alignment. 

It is all true, up to a point: the point where one falls flat 
on one’s face. Banana skins may lead to a fall. They may 
also, it seems, when smoked as a kind of hippie tobacco, 
encourage hallucinations. Until 1965, the case for arming 
India and Pakistan was mainly argued on the ground that 
both countries must be strengthened against threats from 
their communist neighbours. Just before the Arab-Israel war 
broke out, disclosures in the United States fas usual, franker 
about these things than other major arms suppliers) about 
military aid to tin* Middle Past showed that it had given 
Jordan alone twice as much as it had given to Israel. It 
was arms supplied by Prance that gave Israel victory. Arms 
supplied by Russia, in much larger quantities, were what 
Egypt and Syria so unwisely relied on. Egypt had also had 
the. help of a mimbri of Germans in developing its (apparently 
useless) rockets; German military aid to Israel had never 
been of real consequence. Now 1 he Arabs, while hoping 
Russia will help jearm them, are exempting France 1 from 
the economic action the v have taken against America, Britain 
and Germany. The gap between expectations and outcomes 
seems very wide where arms transfers arc concerned. 

Supplying governments usually claim that they exercise 
the utmost prudence even when the arms arc going to trusted 
friends. The trouble is that circumstances can always change, 
and often do so soon aftet the hardware has changed hands. 
When the king of Saudi Arabia was bring feted in London 
in early May, it was not foreseen that the end of the month 
would see him offering for a struggle against Israel the 
British aims that had been pressed upon him so eagerly. 
The Americans did not expect to see Spain using its Sabre 
jets to harass British airliners approaching Gibraltar. Russia 
has had cause to regret its arms delis cries to China (which 
has more recently been passing on aircraft and tanks to 
Pakistan, invoking the hallowed principle of maintaining a 
balance, this time against Indian forces now largely equipped 
by Russia). Per Imps Genet al dr Gaulle expected Israel to use 
all those Mirages and Mystercs against some target other 
than tin air force Egypt had obtained from Russia. One 
might almost be led to think so by the cordial tone* of the 
postwar exchanges between the French, Russian and Arab 
governments. 

Before and during the UN Assembly debate on the Middle 
East, the American pioposals for a settlement have included 
the principle that " registration and limitation of arms ship¬ 


ments into the area ” should be arranged. This idea was 
supported in debate by several governments, including 
Britain’s, and seems to have been specifically urged upon 
the Russians by Mr Johnson and Mr Rusk during their 
private talks in Glassboro and New York. On Tuesday the 
Assembly spurned the American draft resolution that had 
been the only one to include this point. In opposing it, the 
Russians and French appeared to be backed by many other 
member states that show no real eagerness to see local 
arms races brought under control. 

It is eighteen months since Mr Johnson, in a message to 
the Geneva disarmament conference, offered American co¬ 
operation with any regional schemes for limiting conventional 
armaments that might lake shape. He particularly emphasised 
the sacrifices involved for poorer countries in competing for 
“ costly weapons often sought for reasons of illusory 
prestige.” There has been no rush to conclude any such 
regional self-denying pacts. True, at Punta del Estc in 
April the Latin American governments said iv was a good 
idea, in principle, to avoid needless expenditure on arms. 
But, after that meeting as before it, there have been reports 
that the Peruvian government intends — in the face of 
continued discouragement from Washington—to buy some 
$20 million worth of Fiench Mirages which, being the first 
supersonic fighters in the iegion, would probably mark 
the stait of another spiral in competitive arming. 

Technically, it would be easier to curb this kind of 
proliferation of non-nuclear arms by agreement among the 
few supplying countries that matter than by corralling all 
their many clients. Politically, the chances seem poor at 
both ends. There is hardly any more open discussion of 
the problem in France than there is in Russia. There* is 
precious little in Britain. In the United States there have 
been louder rumblings which may yet come to a head. 
In January a study prepared for the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee stirred the dust with its revelations about the 
spectacular results of the “ aggressive ” arms sales policy 
conducted since 1961 by the Pentagon's International 
Logistic Negotiations office. The office’s head, Mr Henry 
Kuss, and Mr McNamara himself rejected suggestions that 
the inter-departmental and congressional control of this 
policy was inadequate; but some disquiet lingered. 

There is no point in trying to put all the blame either 
on the suppliers or on the* recipients of these war toys. They 
are consenting adults. Nor is there any point in brushing 
aside all suggestions for partial remedies on the ground that 
nothing less than a general and complete solution will do. 
A salutary panic is about the only thing that produces 
any action on a problem as difficult as this. If the Middle 
I'Last war has caused enough alarm to spotlight the urgent 
need to limit arms transfers into that area, the effort now 
should be concentrated on making such a limitation an 
integral part of any settlement there. Whatever can still be 
clone to curb that particular arms race will ultimately benefit 
not just the Middle East but everyone else besides. 


Forever Insular? 


The continued restriction on travel allowances 
is quite the wrong sort of discriminatory control 


In a written parliamentary answer last week Mr. Callaghan 
announce d that ” travel agents and others should plan on 
the assurnptior that the basic allowance for holiday travel in 
the year November, 1967, to October, 1968, will again be 
£50.” He added that he. would “ naturally keep the possi¬ 
bility of relaxation under review, but this will depend on 
development of the balance of payments situation.” This 
jjjtemcnt was a try-on to see if a major political fuss would 


be raised at the prospect of the Treasury trying to save an 
estimated £25 million a year on the balance of payments by 
a restriction that happens to be administratively convenient, 
although it is also economically and socially malign. It will 
be right to raise such a political fuss, and with full emphasis. 

All the other major countries of western Europe, North 
America and most of the rest of the free world allow their 


citizens either complete freedom to travel ijf they wish to, or 
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[ else allow them virtual freedom by putting the maximum 

I allowance at something like £250 per trip. Britain, with its 
£50 a year allowance for holiday travel outside the sterling 
area, is now in a league with countries like Tunisia, and 

■ happens to be breaking at least the spirit of international 
agreements thereby. If Britain is going to break international 
agreements, it would be economically much more sensible 
to do so by introducing export subsidies rather than by these 
travel curbs ; it would also, incidentally, be slightly less 
unneighbourly. Export subsidies would give their benefit to 
precisely the industries that the Treasury ought to encourage 
to grow ; they would even accord some benefit in welfare 
economics to some foreign consumers, who would be given 
the chance to buy more cheaply some British goods at present 
held out of their markets by cost considerations. It is true 
that foreign industries would not easily see things that way, 
because they would complain that £25 million a year of 
world trade (or whatever was the net balance of payments 
advantage aimed at) would be unfairly diverted. But 
that must also result from the travel restrictions, whose 
object is to divert £25 million a year of spending irom 
foreign hotels and resorts to British hotels and resorts without 
giving any other expansionist benefit to anybody. 

The only external argument for imposing this unique 
physical restriction selectively on foreign travel Is that 
foreigners might find it administratively less easy to retaliate 
lhan they would if Britain were breaking international 
regulations in most other ways. It is being whispered con¬ 
fidently that it would be very awkward for foreign countries 
to retaliate b> introducing rationed allowances for travel by 
their nationals to Britain only, so that they simply may not 
bother ; and even, still more sotto voce , that foreign resorts 
may not kick too hard anyway, because they may not now 
be particularly eager pressure groups to entice British visitors. 
One reason for this is that Britons, having been forced into 
parsimony on matters such as gratuities by their squeezed 
tia\el allowances of the past year, are now regarded as some 
of the least desirable trippers to attract. 

At home, an argument which has some influence with the 
Government is that the restriction of the travel allowance 
may not be politically too unpopulai. The proffered 
theory here is that 44 nobody but the rich ” wants to spend 
more than £50 a year on foreign travel, and that 44 the rich ” 
should not be allowed to get their hands on more of the 
nation’s scarce supply of foreign exchange than anybody else. 

There arc several answers to this. The first and most 
practical is that, if it is true that very few people want to 
spend more than the present travel allowance, then allowing 
them to do so would cost very little. There is, in fact, some 
evidence that it is true, and therefore that the restriction is 
saving less than was expected. Last July, officialdom was 
estimating that it might save up to £50 million of foreign 
exchange a year. Now the figure more usually cited is £25 
million ; and even that may be an overestimate, partly 
because of the various wangles round and past the restric¬ 
tion which some people have found. These wangles are 
another strong argument against the restriction ; it is proving 
to be more of an impost upon the law-abiding or the meek 
or the ignorant, than upon people willing to sail closer to 
the wind. 

Even apart from these practical and moral considerations, 
however, it is quite improper to say that the fact that most 
people do not want to spend more than £50 a year on 
foreign travel provides a case for setting a limit on the 
minority who want to spend more. There must be many 
millions, even among those who count for political purposes 
as 44 the poor,” who spend more foreign exchange than this 
in each year on some other particular form of enjoyment. 
Everybody spends his money in a different way and nearly 
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everybody has his favourite type of expenditure, for which 
he contrives to find what his friends and neighbours think an 
extravagant sum of money. This is freedom. For one person 
it will be tobacco or drink, for others their car or motor-cycle 
(and the petrol to run it), for others books or photography 
or cosmetics. On none of these does the law seek to set a 
physical limit on expenditure, although all of them in greater 
or less degree cost foreign exchange. Should private foreign 
travel be regarded as less worthy than any of these ? 

Quite obviously it should not be so regarded, in any 
civilised community at lca^t. What the present travel allow¬ 
ance is leallv doing is to confine foreign travel to people who 
want merely to take package tours in the commonest foreign 
holiday areas, where the volume of business is large enough 
to enable cut-price holidays to be offered. The cultural value 
of these hurried two weeks holidays, even in what have 
rapidly become near-mini-Britains in the sun, should not be 
despised ; but neither should it be exaggerated. A bigger 
factor in breaking down the appalling insularity of the British 
people in recent years—until July, 1966—has been the grow¬ 
ing willingness of smaller but still important groups, both 
after and during and especially before the main working 
years, to get further off the beaten track than this. In the 
United States it has become the custom for quite humble 
people, who reach retirement age, to celebrate that retirement 
by an extended trip abroad ; that custom was also growing 
in Britain, but is now being cut off for those who have been 
unfortunate enough to reach retirement during the third 
and fourth years of the Callaghan era. Among those of 
working age, there had been a tendency for some British 
professional and business people to take extended sabbat ical- 
cum-business periods in a variety of foreign countries ; and 
some evident, but not negligible, advantages to exports have 
followed from that. It will be said that for any trip remotely 
connected with business travel, an extra allowance is readily 
given. But there is a block at the point where strictly 
private enterprise and business combine ; the point where 
business firms themselves naturally want the sabbatical- 
seeking executive to spend some of his instead of their money. 
Moreover, as Lord Cromer has complained, the mere need 
to apply for an allowance does inhibit some export-seeking 
executives who would otherwise jump on to a plane at an 
hour’s notice. 

Among the young, the blight threatens to be biggest of all. 
This will be denied. It is, of course, true that the really 
hardened young travellers—those spending their umpteenth 
consecutive university vacation hitch-hiking and working 
their way through Europe—habitually carry much less than 
£50 each (though not necessarily less than £50 each a year) 
in their pockets. But there is now a real barrier on some of 
those who would otherwise be going for the first time, and 
especially to more distant places. Quite a few parents this 
year will feel less willing than they would otherwise have 
been to allow a teenage daughter, hitherto tied to their apron 
strings, to venture into a working holiday in America if they 
feel that the maximum sum they can in any circumstances 
remit to her will be one which they fear might cause her to 
be stranded somewhere destitute ; and the veto they impose 
is liable to make her a less valuable citizen all the way down 
through her future. It is, to repeat, economically, socially, 
culturally and nationalistically nonsense to impose the one 
physical restriction on spending foreign exchange in this 
single field above all. It is a discriminate bar on the cross¬ 
fertilisation of cultures and understanding of other nations 
that Britain so desperately needs. If the restriction really 
does stay for another year, it will be as a grey, drab, 
ignorance-breeding symbol of the seeming aeon during which 
the present Treasury team has mishandled the nation’s 
economic affairs. 
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Crime-rolling programme 


Last week a man was shot dead in a 
Chelsea street trying to tackle a bank 
raider; and two members of the Rolling 
Stones pop group received (and appealed 
against) prison sentences for compara¬ 
tively mild drug offences that would have 
been unlikely to earn less famous young 
men more than a period on probation— 
if, indeed, they would have attracted any 
charge at all. This was a sensational but 
fitting background to the weekend speech 
of the Home Secretary, Mr Roy Jenkins, 
in which he summed up his long-term 
ideas about reforming criminal justice. 
The Criminal Justice bill, now before the 
House of Lords, points some of the way 
ahead—for example in its emphasis on 
fines in preference to imprisonment. The 
future aim is to make the criminal law 
clear to the public; and to bring its 
administration and penalties in line with 
modern thinking. 

The headline in Mr Jenkins’s speech 
lay in his revival of the proposal to codify 
criminal law, on the grounds that: 

It should be possible for the layman to 
grasp the broad outlines of his rights and 
obligations in one comprehensive document 
which states what the law is. 

It should indeed. Hut this aim could 
presumably be achieved in a comprehen¬ 
sive laymans guide which need not in 
itself have the force of law; in any case 
it must depend on the continuing, slow- 
moving work of the Law Commissioners 
and the Criminal Law Revision Com¬ 
mittee — who have, for example, just 


drafted their Theft Bill. More important, 
and welcome in view of current uneasi¬ 
ness, the Home Secretary touched on 
other crucial areas of reform: the magis¬ 
trates' courts (which deal with the vast 
majority of criminals); the police investi¬ 
gations leading up to them; and the penal 
system. 

Should it be left to local police autho¬ 
rities to decide that a suspect be sent 
for trial? (This is one of the big questions 
raised by the Rolling Stones’ case, in 
which all sorts of emotions seem to have 
been stirred up their raided party.) It 
is good that the Home Office is con¬ 
sidering the Scottish system whereby the 
decision whether to prosecute rests with 
a public prosecutor. On the penal side, a 
much more thorough system of fines is 
envisaged, with the possibility of a strong 
element of restitution to victims. The 
Anglo-Saxons got by on this system with¬ 
out any prisons at all. Nowadays every¬ 
one agrees that dangerous criminals 
should be confined—but what about the 
others? The frequent inability of the 
courts to make this kind of distinction, 
even when the law allows, is reflected in 
their attitude towards those people of 
whom they choose to make a public 
example. Decisions at present are far too 
haphazard. One can argue interminably 
—in the correspondence columns of The 
Times and elsewhere — what the philo¬ 
sophy of deterrence should be. Today, 
however, there is no coherent philosophy; 
nor—so long as punishment (which some 


will call martyrdom) depends so much 
on the whims of different people acting 
under so many different personal inter¬ 
pretations of enlightenment—is there any 
tidy mechanism through which one can 
begin to be implemented. Mr Jenkins is 
right to decide that some of this fog must 
he dispelled by a programme of 
criminological research. 

Road safety 

Cost-effective 
up to a point _ 

The latest Ministry of Transport white 
paper* on road safety is called “ A Fresh 
Approach ” : for once not an abuse of 
the words. It is based on the assumption 
that, given the data now available on 
road accidents stored in the Road Re¬ 
search Laboratory’s computer, schemes to 
help make the roads safer can be put in 
order of cost-effectiveness. To enable this 
to be done there will be a Central Road 
Safety Unit within the Ministry of 
Transport, as well as area ones modelled 
on those now in existence in Hampshire 
and Warwickshire. And all local authori¬ 
ties over 100,000 inhabitants in size will 
have to have road safety officers—at 
present only one in three do. 

All very sensible and more of a tribute 
to the sluggishness of Mrs Castle’s pre¬ 
decessors than to her originality. So 
are proposals for improving driving 
instruction, with compulsory registration 
of driving instructors; the issue of an 
official driving manual ; and so on. 
Another belated move is to confine 16 
year-olds (at present able to ride big 
motor cycles) to machines of less than 
50CC, effectively mopeds. But although 
Mrs Castle is aware of the danger of two- 
wheelers (in 1965 the death rate of girls 
aged 15-19 was about half the 1950 rate ; 
that of boys was the same because deaths 
on motor cycles wiped out the fall in 
deaths from disease) she is still not making 
their riders wear crash helmets. She claims 
that persuasion has worked, although 30 
pes 1 cent of motorcyclists still do not wear 
them. 

All these ideas are backed up by 
examples of cost-effectiveness in action— 
improved lighting at junctions, improved 
sight-lines, better surfaces etc.—and an 
assurance that money spent on roads will 
be more effectively concentrated on these 
schemes than in the past. Hitherto the 
# Crnnd. 3339 is. gd. * 
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choice of small schemes has been left to 
the judgment of local councils, who have 
shown a preference for spending on 
cosmetic treatment of the most minor 
roads. 

Then comes the let-down : without any 
apparent analysis of its cost-effective¬ 
ness there will be a (presumably ex¬ 
pensive) “continuing national publicity 
campaign ” on road safety. The tone of 
the paper when talking about public 
awareness of and concern about safety 
is the sort of stuff we used to get from 
Ministers of Transport who were not 
prepared to get down to the hard detailed 
case studies and the organisation for 
change as Mrs Castle is doing. It is 
a notorious fact of advertising life that 
campaigns that have gone on too long 
lose credibility—and safety campaigns 
are often cited as examples of this. There 
is little sign that anyone’s behaviour is 
affected by them. Surely Mrs Castle can 
spend the money better elsewhere. 

The rest of the paper is full of sensible 
ideas: checks on garages doing the 
vehicle tests; fitting scat belts to older 
cars; discipline applied to pedestrians as 
well as drivers; making fuller use of 
traffic wardens. And what about, for 
example, the cost-effectiveness of driving 
tests for older drivers, or for drivers who 
have never had to pass a test, or who 
have just been convicted of a motoring 
offence? Not to mention the cost-effec¬ 
tiveness of past publicity campaigns. 

Parliament 


Majority rights 


At six o’clock last Tuesday morning the 
House of Commons finally passed Mr 
Leo Absc’s Sexual Offences bill. Its pas¬ 
sage through the Lords is virtually as¬ 
sured (their lordships having already 
passed something very similar), and so by 
the end of this month it should no 
longer be illegal for consenting adults to 
practise homosexuality in private. This is 
likely to make only a marginal difference 
to their lives. Prosecutions for private 
homosexuality have been exceedingly 
rare lately, and blackmail will not be 
eliminated. Nevertheless it was a worth¬ 
while social reform for parliament to 
enact. 

Four days earlier, an even more worth¬ 
while social reform had not been so 
lucky. Progress on Mr David Steel’s 
abortion bill was ground to a halt by a 
well-organised filibuster. Mr Steel's bill 
may not be the best abortion bill possible, 
but it does seek to give legal backing to 
existing practice among liberal-minded 
doctors and should serve pour eitcourager 
les autres. For this reason alone it would 
be valuable to get, and the bill has the 
support of a majority in parliament, the 
country and the medical profession. 

Both were private members’ bills, but 
the Government was anxious to see them 
passed (the Home Secretary is a pas- 
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sionate advocate of both) and gave them 
time after ten o’clock at night. Mr Abse, 
and the men, were lucky because 
there is no clear religious stand against 
homosexuality. Mr Steel, and the women, 
were not because opposition to abortion 
is led by Roman Catholics, who believe 
more deeply in the religious principle 
involved than in any doctrine of the 
democratic rights of the majority. Their 
opportunities to block progress were 
seemingly endless. 

Faced with such dctennined opposi¬ 
tion, the sponsors of the bill had only two 
possible courses of action. They could ask 
the Government either for time to sweat 
it out night after night, or for it to use its 
majority (and a parliamentary day's 
debate) to guillotine discussion. 

Any CJovernment would hesitate on 
this latter course, for it would mean cur¬ 
tailing even further the rights of MPs 
over their already limited private time. 
But as the Leader of the House, Mr 
Crossman, is fond of saying when he is 
pushing government business through, 
k< the majority have rights too.” These 
lights were clearly being denied on the 
abortion bill. With some courage, the 
Government has recognised this by giving 
Mr Steel time (from ten o’clock next 
Thursday night onwards) to get his bill 
through. If the stamina of his friends 
equals that of his opponents his bill should 
join Mr Abse’s on the statute book by 
the end of the month. And Parliament 
will have done something of value this 
session. 


Crown privilege 


Supra judice 


One of the most abused, because least 
understood, laws in Britain is that 
relating to contempt of court. News¬ 
paper editors in particular are excessively 
cautious about commenting on cases 
before the courts (although some of the 
“ heavies ” have shown considerable 
courage over the Rolling Stones’ case). As 
a result the bad practice has sprung up 
of slapping down writs on some trumped- 
up pretence in order to stifle discussion of 
what should be matters of public debate. 
The view that anything before the courts 
or likely to be before them is taboo as far 
as newspaper articles or public speeches 
is concerned received a shrewd blow this 
week from a welcome quarter—from a 
member of the Court of Appeal, no less. 

Lord Justice Salmon, addressing a 
public meeting of Justice, has strongly 
criticised a decision by his brothers of 
the Court of Appeal in the matter of 
crown privilege, although the case is 
shortly to be heard by the House of 
Lords on a further appeal. Very briefly, 
the court of appeal decided four weeks 
ago, by a majority of two to one (the 
Master of the Rolls dissenting) that 
ministers of the crown have the right 
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to withhold at will from the courts 
information about the internal proceed¬ 
ings of their departments. In holding 
thus (see The Economist of June 17th) 
the majority of the court was upholding 
previous decisions of the House of Lords 
(based on wartime precedents) to allow 
ministers to keep documents secret: but 
it was also overturning three decisions of 
the Court of Appeal itself—in all of 
which Lord Justice Salmon himself sat 
— forcing ministers to produce docu¬ 
ments. Anyone less eminent in the law 
than Lord Justice Salmon might well 
have felt inhibited about commenting on 
the new case while it is awaiting hearing 
in the Lords. But he was evidently 
indignant, and libertarian, enough to go 
ahead and speak his mind. Anybody who 
feels like following Lord Justice Salmon’s 
example can only hope that, if he were 
accused of contempt, he would come up 
for trial in front of his lordship. 

Social survey 

Some light on 
poverty 


The sample income survey of 2,700 
families undertaken by the Ministry of 
Social Security in the summer of 1966 
was not a very good sample, the ministry 
has taken far too long to publish it, and 
it is very obscurely presented even now*. 
But, extrapolating pretty wildly, here is 
the best available (though still terribly 
inadequate) picture of family poverty in 
Britain today : 

(1) Of the 7 million families with 
children in Britain, about half a million 
families (probably including i\ million 
children) appear to be either right down 
on the officially-defined national poverty 
line (in the case of the 350,000 families 
who in the summer of 1966 were entitled 
to claim full national assistance), or 
actually below that line (in the case of 
the 1 (>0,000 really hardest-pressed families, 
probably including half a million children, 
win' under existing regulations were not 
allowed to draw full national assistance). 

(2) The three main groups of these 
half a million families are about 145,000 
fatherless families ; 160,000 with fathers 
sick or unemployed ; and 140,000 with 
fathers in full-time, but poorly paid, 
work Most of the 160,000 really poor 
families fall in this latter group who are 
unable to draw supplementary benefits 
because their heads of families are still in 
work. 

(3) It is no good pretending that this 
problem can be solved by a flat increase 
in family allowances for everybody, how¬ 
ever paid for; even a 10s. a week increase 
in these allowances for every child (cost¬ 
ing £160 million a year) would leave 
over 40 per cent of these poorest 160,000 
families still below the poverty line. Only, 
a means-tested increase to these families 

* 11 Circumstances of Families/' Ministry of.. 
Social Security, 160 pages, 17s. 6d. $ 
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(costing a bare £13 million a year) can 
bring them all up to it. 

(4) It has to J.»e admitted that some 
figures in the survey can and will be 
quoted by those who say that the whole 
problem has been exaggerated. Some 
reaction of this sort is to be exp* cted, and 
it will be right to be prepared for it. First, 
about a quarter of both the poor half 
million and really poor 160,000 families 
last year had some earner other than the 
father or mother in the household, and 
their wages have not been fully counted 
in the family income. Secondly, some 
evidence may be cited from the survey of 
so-called fecklessness or work shyness : 
rather higher absentee rates and more 
frequent unemployment rates among the 
really low earners, fewer of the mothers 
in the really poor families went out to 
work, and the figures suggest a highei 
proportion of so-called self-employed 
among the really poor. It is also true that 
the number below the poverty line fluc¬ 
tuates from week to week, which could 
make some means-tested benefits difficult; 
and that the survey confirms that existing 
available means-tested benefits are not 
always efficiently applied for and drawn 
even today. Against that, fathers with 
large families are shown by the survey to 
work longer hours than fathers with 
smaller families ; and 38 per cent of the 
poorest half million families (against 18 
per cent of the other families) were found 
by the survey to be living in defective 
housing conditions. Especially as regards 
the 160,000 poorest families, the nation 
now needs to make a decision : whether 
is is better to mak** means-tested allow¬ 
ances at relatively low cost but at the 
admitted risk of increasing some work- 
shyness among a minority of this relatively 
tiny proportion of the labour force ; or 
whether to say that stern discouragement 
of any work-shyness even in a tiny 
minority is so vital that the nation must 
continue to visit the putative sins of some 
few of their fathers on a much larger 
army of half a million kids. 
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Urban renewal 


Regional round 


During the freeze the Government called 
a halt to expensive rebuilding of town 
centres outside the development areas. 
Now it has given the go-ahead to what 
is reckoned to be £145 million of public 
expenditure in the next five years on 163 
urban redevelopment it is inaccurate too, 
must be fairly notional, since it is far from 
clear whether the private sector expendi¬ 
ture associated with these schemes will 
in fact run roughly equal, as the Ministry 
expects. As a picture of expenditure on 
urban redevelopment it is inaccurate too, 
since it includes one brand-new township 
(Killingworth, just outside Newcastle 
upon Tyne) and does not take into 
account the increasing amount of 
redevelopment of existing towns which 
takes place under the New Towns Act. 

Of this total, £44 million is said to be 
in the development areas: in fact Killing- 
worth and Newcastle itself must between 
them account for something like half this 
figure. The total north of the Trent is 
bumped up by pretty generous allowances 
in the Yorkshire and Humberside plan¬ 
ning region—here and elsewhere all the 
Ministry has had to do is to give the go- 
ahead to authorities who know what they 
want and are getting on with it. It has 
clearly found it hard to say “ no ” to a 
good many prosperous south-eastern 
towns: although some of the bigger 
schemes are necessarily those connected 
with London overspill. The lesson seems 
to be that it is still much easier to get 
the right investment balance within a 
region than it is between regions. 


Council spending 

How controllable? 


Last month Somerset’s councillors all got 
their copies of the county’s third financial 
plan, covering the year beginning next 
April. For the third successive year 
Somerset’s county treasurer has produced 
an outline expenditure plan months before 
work on detailed estimates gets under way. 
In other words Somerset is already well 
experienced in the new budgeting proce¬ 
dure which the new Tory Greater London 
Council is to apply in London. 

What the Somerset council has done is 
to reverse the normal process of building 
up estimates of expenditure from the 
detail upwards, and to start with the 
broad totals and work down. The prin¬ 
cipal reason for this radical break with 
time-honoured municipal routine was that 
Somerset councillors were becoming 
increasingly angry at the fairly trivial 
degree of control over council spending 
they were able to exercise when the 
estimates reached them in early spring. 
By that time the beginning of the financial 
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year was only a few weeks away. Much 
of the proposed spending consisted almost 
wholly of apparently inevitable items that 
cropped up every year, and new projects 
on which much detailed planning had 
already been carried out. There was no 
way of seeing which of the many perennial 
items could be cut back. So the cuts 
tended to fall on new projects. Particular 
victims included plans to introduce 
mechanical teaching aids into schools, 
clerical aids to save teachers’ time, and to 
provide musical instruments for musical 
appreciation courses. Not only was total 
spending growing unhealthily rapidly, but 
cuts were falling in the wrong places. 

Under the new system each department 
is given a total in the expenditure plan 
well in advance. The totals for the 
individual departments are fixed on the 
assumption that their spending ought to 
grow at the same rate as the government 
assumes in its rate support grant (and 
now its general support grant) calcula¬ 
tions. Somerset, it is explicitly assumed, 
is an average county and its spending 
ought therefore to grow in line with muni¬ 
cipal spending nationally. A department 
is allowed to have more, but only if it 
has some special reason and can get the 
approval of the council well in advance. 
For example Somerset has made addi¬ 
tional allocations for spending on police 
(although nobody has previously thought 
of Somerset as a hotbed of crime); and it 
decided to spend heavily on improving 
“ sanitation ” in private schools, rate 
support grant or not. 

In addition to this each department has 
a fund (of £ per cent of its spending) for 
contingencies, which it can only spend if 
it makes a case. And the council itself 
keeps a further £ per cent for dishing out 
if needed. This is a refinement. Under 
Somerset’s first plan, the departments did 
not have their own contingency funds. 
The result was that they all had their eye 
on the general contingency fund from the 
word go. It is an old local government 
trick to forget some essential item when 
estimates are being prepared, so that the 
department’s spending shows only a small 
increase. Then later on it is remembered, 
and has to be financed regardless. 
Theoretically this trick cannot now be 
played on the Somerset treasurer. 

The only obvious weakness of the 
system is that these special cases could 
become too numerous. There is no sign 
of this yet. But applying it to London will 
not be simple. London cannot possibly 
be treated as an average county. So what 
criteria should be used to decide rates of 
growth for the individual departments, or 
indeed for the council as a whole? The 
general principles of Somerset’s new 
system are to improve the mechanism for 
soi ting out priorities, to give the depart¬ 
ments incentives to look for economies, 
and to improve the council’s control over 
what is going on. To adopt these would 
be a worthwhile experiment, provided 
that London’s Tories, unlike most poli¬ 
ticians, are ready to learn from their 
mistakes and modify the system 
accordingly. 
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Coming through the shock 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


pretation—some people argue that no¬ 
thing can be changed until the Israelis 
withdraw - the mood of .self-examination 
is widespread. Mr Hassanem Ueykal’s 
article of June 30th, arguing that the 
Arabs have mishandled their 1 elutions 
with western Europe and should play 
down the bloodthirsty tone of Arab 
radios toward Israel, aroused considerable 


London in 1915 must have been like 
this; the less people know about the war 
the more bellicose they are. T he popular 
question about the next round with 
Israel is not whether but when. Yet the 
nearer the top you go, the milder the 
tone becomes. And right down at the 
bottom, the answer of the poor bloody 
infantry, or those who have footslogged 
it across Sinai, is not on your nellic. 

T he official line is that Egypt will, of 
course, try diplomacy before war. Hut 
one hears the argument that popular 
pressure will force President Nasser to 
iight within a few months or risk being 
overthrown Those in a better position to 
know do not believe this to be true. 
While a thru ling the impressive spon¬ 
taneity of the demonstration that kept 
President Nasser in power, they beg to 
doubt just how irresistible popular pres¬ 
sure m Egypt really is. 

What seems to be happening is that 
Cairo's shocked immobility is gradually 
giving way' to a thorough, and inevitably 
time-consuming, examination of what 
went wrong and of what must be 
changed before any new' initiative can 
be attempted. A committee of inquiry 
is examining the military defeat. T he 
reorganisation must take months, how¬ 
ever many Migs turn up meantime. No 
one doubts that the Russian resupply is 
going ahead at a satisfactory pace, 
though all numbers quoted 1 an be taken 
as guesses. The east European who 
wondered aloud whether the Russians 
really need send as many new planes as 
all that—could not the Egyptians repair- 
some of the wrecks-might just possibly 
have been dropping a hint. 

Certainly the Russians seem to have 
restored their position in Cairo, for all 
the in nocuous ness of the Podgorny com¬ 
munique. Their inaction during the war 
is excused by their failure to recognise 
the new, covert, form of imperialist 
intervention. Their later diplomatic 
activities, including President PodgornyN 
round of visits to Damascus and 
Baghdad, are regarded as adequate. But 
it is widely accepted — presumably 
because Mr Podgorny said so — that if 
the Egyptians want to start another 
round they must do so on their own. 


Civen America’s alleged readiness to interest. Some left wingers go cm to 
intervene on Israel’s side, the hawks in argue that not merely the propaganda 
Cairo can hardly feel encouraged. but the policies should be modified: if 

T he army will not be the only institu- priority were gc cn to attacking other 
tiem to be shaken up. T he administra- imperialist interests--the oil companies 
tjon and the Arab Socialist Union, for instance—Israel might simply wither 
Egypt's amorphous national front, are (> n the bough. 

on the list too. But the left wing, who But the government is quick to deny 
want this done, may- be taking wishes for any intention of promoting oil nationali- 
borses. According to them, President sation. It is ready, if not keen, to take 
Nasser has at last profoundly realised the part in the \rab summit meeting that 
need for internal revolution to create the the Sudanese are lobbying for, against 
conditions for the war of liberation— the opposition of Algeria and Syria who 
and this revolution is about to begin. fear the result would be, at best, disunity 
The more sceptical agree that he realises and, at worst, a free hand for Arab 
the need- -hut believe that the pressure “reactionaries’* to resume oil sales to 
of established interests will pi event bun Britain and America. 

from moving ahead at anv speed. Yet Lor Britain itself there is little c omfort 
this at lea*-* seems to lie the aim. The in Cairo. We were moving toward a 
bureaucrats who now run the Arab detente with you, they say, and look 
Socialist Union could find themselves what von have done. Britain is firmly 
replaced l>\ cadres. in the doghouse, and likely to remain 

Though there ate differences of inter- so. Tor all Mr Brown's friendly woofling. 

United Nations 

Mr Kosygin's mouse 

FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 

After all the mountainous munmiriugs of days of the w r ai. Russia, then as now, 
its emergency session, the UN Assembly put all its stress on the demand for the 
brought forth on Tuesday what many at immediate withdrawal of Israel’s troops, 
once dismissed as a ridiculous mouse. It The United States was still linking a 
could only agree to appeal for special withdrawal to Arab concessions on free- 
contributions to the UN Relief and dom of navigation and recognition of 
Works Agency to feed the new flock of Israel. 

Jordanian refugees, and to call upon T he language had admittedly become 
Israel to rescind its legislation annexing fudged. The Latin American draft 
the old city of Jerusalem (with the United merely linked withdrawal to the ending 
States even abstaining on that vote). T he (by the Arabs) of the “ state of belliger- 
tive other draft resolutions failed to come ency ” ; this phrase had not sounded very 
anywhere near the necessary two-thirds controversial when U Thant brought it 
majority. into the argument a month ago, but it 

There would clearly have been loud was later given a gloss by the American 
cheers if the efforts to find a compromise ambassador, Mr Coldberg, that made it 
between the Latin American and the imply a demand for these Arab conces- 
Jugoslav or “ non-aligned ” drafts had sions. T he last hope of compromise 
succeeded at the last moment. But the vanished when the group led by Jugo- 
same difference of principle still divided slavia, having thrice modified their own 
them as had divided the Security Council draft, decided that they could not swal- 
four weeks earlier and prevented it call- low the phrase's implication that a vic¬ 
ing for a cease-fire during the first two torious army of occupation was dictating 
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terms. On the other side, the Latin 
Americans and their supporters felt no 
confidence that the underlying issues 
would be fully discussed between all 
parties onre there had been an uncon¬ 
ditional withdrawal. They saw no chance 
of Israel accepting such a cad to with¬ 
draw, and they would not contemplate 
coercion. 

The Russians, who had initiated this 
Assembly session in the vain hope of 
regaining prestige among the Arabs, were 
claiming after the votes that it had at any 
rate injured America’s reputation. The 
Americans thought it had been a sober¬ 
ing experience for both the communists 
and the Aral\» to find only 36 out of 122 
governments prepared to brand Israel as 
an aggressor, and only 45 prepared to 
call for Israeli troops to withdraw uncon¬ 
ditionally. But they also admitted the 
dangers of embittering the Arabs too 
much. France’s reputation suffered when 
the votes showed that six of its former 
African colonies had resisted its pressure 
to vote for the Jugoslav draft. As for 
Israel, it had not gained any general 
support for the argument that the Arabs 
must negotiate with it, and 99 states, 
innudmg Britain, had opposed its action 
over Jerusalem. 

Resilient diplomats like Lord Garadon 
diew attention to elements of agree¬ 
ment that had emerged: support for the 
idea that a special UN representative 
should explore the possibilities of media¬ 
tion ; acceptance among all non-Arab 
states of the principle that conquest must 
not confer territorial gains. If a special 
representative is soon on his way, this 
kind of optimism could be justified. But 
there seems an equal possibility of the 
Security Council resuming debate only to 
bog down in futile argument. 


West Bank 


Israel thinks 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Since the end of the six-day war there 
has been an almost mystical expectation 
here in Jerusalem that more soul-shaking 
events are due at any moment. The 
mood, powerful though vague, even tinges 
the air of official Jerusalem. The govern¬ 
ment appears to be engendering an im¬ 
pression of deliberate confusion There 
is a tingling feeling that the prospects of 
peace have never been brighter and that 
Israel has never been in a stronger 
position. Yet there is also the knowledge 
that Russia is putting the stuffing back 
into the Arabs and that this, together 
with the Arab sense of humiliation, will 
keep the Middle East seething. 

No one in Israel can tell what the 
consequences will be of the foreign policy 
argument in Moscow, what degree of 
agreement has been reached between 
Moscow and Paris, or how the Americans 
and the British will react. The fluidity 
of the international srene is keeping 



Israeli spokesmen quiet: all they will say 
is “give us peace talks and everything 
will fall into place.” Until things are 
clearer, there will be no talk of contin¬ 
gency planning or fail-back positions. 

Even so, one thing emerges clearly : 
if Israel keeps the occupied territories, it 
must try to solve the problems of the Pal¬ 
estine refugees who live there. The Israeli 
government knows that the re-establish¬ 
ment of normal life is inseparable from a 
solution of the old and new refugee 
problems. Yet here too there is a lack 
of definite programmes. A welter of 
official commissions for Gaza and the West 
Bank of Jordan are sitting amid a flurry 
of ideas and rumours. Broadly speaking, 
there are four main schools : they can 
he described as the intransigent, the 
passive, the evolutionary and the 
Utopian. 

The first, which has little support, urges 
a refusal to resolve the refugee problem 
until the Arabs agree to discuss a general 
peace. Its advocates, a handful of mem¬ 
bers of the Knesset, ask why Israel should 
do more for the Arab refugees than the 
Arab governments have done. They point 
out that Jordan milked the West Bank 
and that Egypt turned Gaza irto a ghetto ; 
it denied citizenship to more than 300,000 
refugees, prevented the growth of 
industry, and kept farming mediaeval. 

School number two, which includes 
some of the older cabinet members, 
argues that, with daily life becoming 
normal In the occupied areas, progress 
will filter through to everyone, including 
the refugees. The effects should be 
watched before comprehensive pro 
grammes are introduced. 

The third school, both more enlightened 
and more realistic, is supported by 
General Dayan, Mr Alon and, with 
reservations, Mr Eshkol It sees the 
20-year-old resentment of the Arabs as 
an even greater obstacle than the vast 
economic problem. It thinks that Israel's 
counter-weapons should be an effort to 
improve the way the Arabs feel about 
Israel, combined with an attempt to raise 
Arab standards of living and promote 


Arab-Jewish integration. But even if 
resettlement is successful, it cannot be 
final. Since the Arabs will always 
naturally piefer Arab rule, if and when 
there is peace, many will move across 
the frontier; thus, they argue, there is 
no point in starting grandiose resettle¬ 
ment schemes. 

The fourth school, which consists 
mainly of left-wingers and liberals, says 
that the field is now wide open for the 
integration of the two peoples. While 
many people in Israel like this idea, most 
of them regard it as impracticable. 

Mr Eshkol’s reservations about the 
resettlement of Arab refugees are 
economic; he realises that Israel’s pre¬ 
war unemployment problem, far from 
diminishing, would be intensified by the 
threat of cheap Arab labour and farm 
products. It is significant that it was 
the prime minister who dreamed up the 
Rothschild-Wolfson consortium for rais¬ 
ing international funds (mostly Ameri¬ 
can) for refugee settlement. Little has 
been said about methods of settlement 
But Israelis have always had one panacea 
for all problems: the colonisation of the 
land. They believe that this could be 
carried out in the now barren areas that 
lie alongside the refugee mud-hutted 
towns both on the West Bank and in the 
Gaza strip. 

Arabs wonder 

In deadlock though it is about the main 
Middle East issues, the United Nations 
General Assembly raised an easy two- 
thirds majority on Tuesday for a resolu¬ 
tion declaiing Isiael’s unification of 
Jerusalem to be invalid. There have 
naturally been desperate protests from 
Moslems and from Christians in Arab 
countries. To Moslems the loss of Jerusa¬ 
lem is as much a knife in the heart as 
the prewar loss of the Wailing Wall to 
Jews. Christians are concerned for the 
future not so much of theii holy places— 
these Israel will certainly care for—as of 
the Christian communities, especially 
their Arab members, who give to Chris¬ 
tian Jerusalem its living spirit. Elsewhere 
in Israel there are too many empty— 
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though tidy—churches, whose Christian 
congregations have withered away. 

Israeli unification does not just 
apply to the v old city, with its prized reli¬ 
gious shrines. It extends to the Jordanian 
new city and the whole town-planning 
area as far north as Kalandia airport and, 
southwards, nearly to Bethlehem. No 
maps of the boundaries were available in 
London this week. Ours is an approxima¬ 
tion based cm the names of villages and 
landmarks included in the area given in 
Israel’s Jerusalem Post. 

This sector of “greater Jerusalem” is 
far from a marginal throw-in. It is a big 
economic haul. Within it lies Joidanian 
government and private investment (some 
of it refugee money) in new housing, 
hotels, hospitals, roads and schools to the 
tune of scores of millions of pounds. It 
contains more hotels and other .services 
for tourists than the whole of the Israeli 
sector. The loss to Jordan in tourist terms 
alone will be probably eighty per cent of 
its former tourist earnings. 

Under Israel’s new legislation, Jeru¬ 
salem has come under civil law : Arabs 
who live there should be aide to travel 
freely to Tel Aviv or anywhere else in 
Israel. And any Israeli can of course 
come into Jerusalem. But the West Bank 
is under military law. West Bank people 
can no longer go to Jerusalem without a 
pass. Nevertheless, if the occupation con¬ 
tinues, Israel is hoping to restore some 
freedom of movement. Many Israelis see 
the West Bank as a challenge. Some even 
believe that it could become the key area 
for resettling Arab refugees. 

But the refugee problem is different on 
the ground to what it is in propaganda. 
Israel will find that little more than a 
third of the Jordanian refugees registered 
with the UN agency, Unrwa, live in 
camps. The rest have been absorbed into 
towns or villages. Many earn a meagre 
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living, insufficient without their rations. 
Only secure and well-paid employment 
could compensate for the loss of Unrwa's 
benefits. New industries rather than farm¬ 
ing would offer the best hope. But these 
would need more money than anyone has 
ever dreamt of, Unrwa has had many- 
sensible rehabilitation schemes and these 
have faltered only for lack of cash. 

Land settlement presents great difficul¬ 
ties because the West Bank lacks water. 
Nearly all the known sources are already 
used to the hilt. The West Bank’s fine 
market gardening is mostly done by 
smallholders. A few big private farms 
exist that could he broken up and given 
to the workers—many of them refugees. 
But that would be a drop in tiie ocean. 
Unrwa in 1952 was preparing to pay for 
an expensive scheme, drawing watei from 
the river Yarmuk, to settle up to 120,000 
people. It was Israel that put a stop to it. 
At that time the Israelis questioned 
Jordan’s right to use all the Yarmuk 
waters. That right has since been con¬ 
ceded and Jordan’s own cheaper Yarmuk 
scheme, the Last (Jhor canal, now runs 
along the East Bank, extending the farm¬ 
ing areas. Indeed, before Israel's new' 
conquests, Jordan was contemplating 
carrying some of this Yarmuk water over 
onto the West Bank. Thus, waterwise, the 
West Bank, even shorn of Jerusalem, 
would be better linked with Amman than 
with Israel or trying to go it alone. 

Those who fled 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
The Jordanians have planned eleven 
camps to hold the influx of refugees to 
East Jordan. The plan remains, despite 
Israel’s announcement on Sunday that 
the refugees would, after all, be allowed 
to return borne. The conditions attached 
—that the refugees prove where they 
come from, that they get back by August 
10th, and that they pose no security risk 

arc less clear than they sound. Will 
that security caveat he used with a heavy 
hand? Some people wonder whether the 
seemingly fundamental change in Israeli 
policy will prove to be a real change. 

Responsible Jordanians would like to 
see the refugees turning homewards, hut 
a pitiful confusion exists in refugee 
minds. At Wadi Dieel, the government 
camp that took in the first 8,000, nearly 
all whom your correspondent spoke to 
said they wished to go hack; hut their en¬ 
thusiasm dimmed at the reminder that 
that meant a return to Israeli rule. The 
planners in Amman are heroically assum¬ 
ing that the West Bank will fairly soon 
l>e restored to Jordan. But the refugees 
are not convinced of this. And some do 
not know what they want. 

Meanwhile the dispersal of the 
refugees, who swamped Amman’s schools 
and mosques throughout June, goes on. 
At the Allenby bridge, when I was there 
on June 30th, the Israelis were feeding 
forward the refugees with military preci¬ 
sion, truck by truck from an assembly 
point a few hundred yards back. On the 


East Bank, no reception was visible but a 
maelstrom of private lorries and taxis. In 
Amman the government has been provid¬ 
ing shelter, a modicum of basic food and 
blankets (some of which, foi good reasons 
or bad, have already reappeared ; n the 
market at 12 shillings each). The Jor¬ 
danian Red Crescent has been over¬ 
whelmed with gifts from abroad. 

The saving factor has been the presence 
of Unrwa. Before the war it had care 
of 400,000 “old” refugees on the West 
Bank and 320,000 on the East Bank, of 
which it was feeding 250,000 and 170,000 
respectively. By July 2nd it reckoned at 
least 100,000 of its west-hankers had fled 
east, many into existing Unwra camps. 
It is looking after them and helping to 
feed some of the others who are not 
formally its responsibility. Unrwa clinics 
and the shelter of its schools are open to 
all. Above all it has the staff—a quarter 
of its West Bank employees fled too— 
arid the experience. It understands the 
details that make the difference between 
a wretched refugee life and a merely grim 
one : that these Sears Roebuck tent pegs 
won’t hold in a certain soft soil, that those 
elegant tents will blow away in the first 
storm. 

Wadi Dleed lies on the edge of the 
desert and is swept by dust. Few families 
yet had cooking equipment when I was 
there, and the whole camp was fed from 
a communal kitchen staffed by tired, en¬ 
thusiastic, angry, Jordanian students. 
Yet there may be a rationale to the siting 
of this and four other proposed govern¬ 
ment camps, all on the unclaimed edge 
of the desert but near to water (under¬ 
ground in Wadi Dleel’s case). Some sus¬ 
picious folk think the Jordan government 
hopes that eventually these refugees, if 
they do not go hack, will settle there and 
farm for themselves. 

Certainly Jordan is in no position, to 
care for idle hands itself. With the West 
Bank it has lost about 40 per cent of its 
population, say 800,000 of 2.1 million. 
The remainder, including the refugees, 
will have to support government, and 
notably defence, expenditures that cannot 
be proportionately reduced. An im¬ 
mediate loss is faced, particularly in tour¬ 
ism and emigrants' remittances, of £27 
million of the £76 million of foreign 
exchange that Jordan earned, or received 
as aid, last year. Imports will not fall 
proportionately. 

All Jordanians inevitably believe the 
Israelis drove the refugees out. I believe 
this was true of a significant number, 
though it is clear there was no single 
reason for the exodus. A woman from 
Hebron : “ The Jews said * We will do 
with Hebron as with Qalqyila.’ ” A driver 
from a village near Nablus: “ No food, 
no water, no work. There was shooting 
at night. They knocked on doors with 
their guns.” The last word should go to 
the camp commandant at Wadi Dleei, 
himself a refugee from Nablus. “ These 
people don’t want clothing or food. Just 
a word of justice from the great powers.", 
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China 

Preserving the 
forms 


Many brave words are broadcast every 
day in China about victories for Chair¬ 
man Mao. Most of them must be taken 
as wishful speaking. The latest of these 
was a reference in a Red Flag editorial 
on July ist to the overthrow of that 
notorious unnamed top party person 
whom we have all come to recognise as 
Liu Shao-chi. Liu has not been allowed 
to function as head of state or member of 
the politburo since last autumn; so in this 
sense he lias long since been overthrown. 
But Mao has not been willing or able to 
take the final steps of formally deposing 
him and appointing a successor. The 
isolated unhei aided statement in Red 
Flag . which was not repeated in the 
People's Daily or the army newspaper, 
cannot be taken as signal that the 
moment has come. The Chinese are not 
that subtle. 

Why Mao has not ousted Liu for good 
and all is the puzzle of the year. Cer¬ 
tainly not because he has any plans for 
exhuming and rehabilitating him. Liu's 
crimes against the* chairman, as they are 
rehearsed in almost daily denunciations, 
are too serious for that. Not because 
Liu’s supporters would be likely to go to 
battle for him ; they are having a hard 
enough time defending themselves. The 
usual explanation is that Mao could not 
pull off the necessary legal procedures. 
These would be a National People’s Con¬ 
gress to remove Liu as bead of state and 
a central committee plenum to dismiss 
him from his party posts. Mao could call 
these gatherings easily enough and get 
the vote lie wanted, though both would 
probably be rump sessions with a humi¬ 
liatingly depleted membership of reliable 
Maoists. Why not then dismiss Liu bv 
fiat ? Evidently because Mao still has an 
attachment to certain established forms 
even after spending the past year dis¬ 
establishing practically everything else. 

Mao, perhaps on Chou En-lai's urging, 
may be looking ahead to the time when a 
constitutional framework could he useful 
in restoring ruder out of cultural revo¬ 
lutionary chaos. It may have been this 
concern for the futuic that produced the 
unusual paragraphs of adulation for Lin 
Piao in all the July 1st editorials. And 
it seems to have been this kind of think¬ 
ing that prompted Red Flag. i few' kind 
words about the battered old communist 
party, now " purified ’’ and still exercis¬ 
ing “leadership" (July ist was the party’s 
,46th anniversary and some rhetoric was 
<lue). But so far there have been no 
signs of any attempts to revive the organi¬ 
sation and ai thority of the party on the 
ground. 

The orthodox organ of leadership is still 
the revolutionary committee, at least in 
the six provinces where the “ revolu¬ 
tionary rebels " [rave seized power. But 


now these committees are falling into the 
same bad habits as the party people they 
replaced. Two weeks ago, the Shantung 
committee issued a set of ten regulations 
“ for the sincere reform of work style ’’ 
which have since been published by the 
People's Daily and adopted by the other 
revolutionary committees : 

“It is forbidden to heap praise on mem¬ 
bers of the revolutionary committee ; 
there should be no formal welcome or 
send-off and no applauding at the arrival 
or departure of committee members; com¬ 
mittee members may not be photographed 
or filmed without permission of the 
committee , the names of committee mem¬ 
bers should not appear in the press." 

What the regulations add up to is an 
effort to enforce collective leadership and 
to ban the cult of personality, local-style. 
All very worthy. But is there no one with 
a sense of irony in the temple of Mao * 

China and Burma 


The end of a 
lovely relationship 


China’s war with the world erupted into 
conflicts with former friends on three 
continents last week. Kenya, whose 
relations with China have been cooling in 
recent years, was attacked foi having 
expelled the Chinese charge d'affaires in 
retaliation for a Chinese denunciation 
of its economies minister, Mr Tom 
Mbova. East Cerrnanv, which has joined 
China's blacklist along with other friends 
of Russia, was accused of “ political 
murder" after four Chinese diplomats 
died in a car crash north of Berlin. And 
Buima. whose careful neutrality’ seemed 
to have won it a place in Peking's heart, 
was denounced most scathingly of all for 
having engineered “ fascist anti-Chinese 
atrocities ” during a week of rioting in 
Rangoon and Mandalay. 

Burmese officials had been predicting 
privately that Burma would lie the next 
target for Red Cuard disruption. And 
sure enough, the riots began in a cultural 
revolutionary w r ay with a protest by- 
Chinese students against a ban on wear¬ 


ing Mao Tse-tung badges. Several 
Chinese schools were closed and tension 
rose until four days later, on June 26th, 
some 2,000 Burmese stormed a Chinese 
school. The riots were on. Violence 
spread as demonstrators raided Chinese 
homes, shops and embassy offices and set 
cars on fire. On June 28th, while the 
Chinese embassy was under siege, a 
Chinese engineer on an aid project in 
Burma was stabbed to death in the 
embassy grounds. General Ne Win im¬ 
posed martial law' on parts of Rangoon 
and all schools and universities were 
closed. 

By the weekend Rangoon was quiet 
although the anti-Chinese riots had 
spread to Burma's second city, Mandalay. 
Rangoon's official English-language news¬ 
paper, the Guardian, estimated over a 
hundred injured; the Nev China News 
Agency claimed more than 100 Chinese 
killed. On June 29th Ne Win's effigy 
was burnt in Peking and the Burmese 
embassy became the ninth foreign mission 
to be demonstrated against this year. 

On Tuesday, Burma's government 
radio declared that the Chinese com¬ 
munist students who had set ofF the 
rioting bad been spei ially trained for the 
job in Peking. 'I 'he People's Daily 
insisted that it had all been deliberately 
organised by the Burmese government. 
Neither explanation is likely to be true. 
But both governments share responsibility 
for the outbursts . the Chinese, for having 
infected their nationals everywhere with 
cultural revolutionary xenophobia; the 
Burmese, for having allowed the sino- 
phobia that is always latent in Burma to 
get out of hand. 

The conflid may not have been in¬ 
tended by either side. But one thing is 
certain : the beautiful relationship be¬ 
tween “ paukphaws" or kinsmen is no 
more. The friendship was based on an 
understanding reached in the sunny days 
of the Bandung spirit. Burma would 
maintain its “ positive neutrality ” and 
China would not interfere in any of the 
three sensitive areas where Burma saw 
its national security at stake : the 1,000- 
mile boundary which had been de¬ 
marcated by treaty in iq6o; the two 
illegal Burmese communist parties, one 
of which is pro-Peking; and the local 
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Chinese minority of about half a million. 

The Chinese may have felt Burma’s 
neutrality to be wavering when General 
Ne Win visited Washington last year; 
they must also have resented his national¬ 
isation drive which took over the Bank 
of China and many local Chinese enter¬ 
prises. But none of this surfaced in 
Sino-Burmese exchanges. Even last 
week’s riots could have been written ofr 
if the Chinese still valued their ties with 
neutrals. But in their current mood, it 
seems that they do not. The People's 
Daily threw in its best invective in accus¬ 
ing Burma’s “ reactionary '* government 
of collusion with the Russians and 
Americans. And the unkindest cut of all 
was when the Chinese broke their self- 
imposed ban and openly incited the local 
pro-Peking communists to a people’s 
liberation war. 

Hongkong 

How-why failure 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Hongkong’s amahs , cookhoys and house¬ 
wives, who have been suffering the diffi¬ 
cult hold-down on water and food sup¬ 
plies and the build-up of prices at the 
markets, do not use the word “ commu¬ 
nist.” They call those responsible huw- 
why , winch is Cantonese for “ very bad.” 
They know that the how-why men are 
communists but ideological error is not as 
reprehensible as anti-social offence. So 
Hongkong’s apolitical community has 
passed its severest judgment on party 
agitators. 

There has been a splendid display of 
masochism in this week's frustrated 
campaign of strikes, bribery and intimi¬ 
dation. Communist stores closed their 
doors for four days, hurting no one 
more than thernseives and their comrade 
exporters on the mainland. Supplies of 
livestock, pigs and vegetables from China 
were returned to Kwangtung province 
because good honest party men in Hong¬ 
kong had been directed not to unload the 
freight. As a result the price of pork 
and vegetables rose sharply and eggs were 
hardly to be found although farmers in 
the New Territories rushed in emergency 
supplies. But the consumers who suffered 
most were the very people in Hongkong 
whom the how-why boys are presumably 
trying to win over. 

Apparently Peking has decided to 
refuse the Hongkong government’s re¬ 
quests for 2,000 million gallons of water 
above the contracted volume which has 
already been supplied. The pumps from 
Canton’s East River have been turned off, 
but the colony has been long accustomed 
to drought and the resultant retreat to 
a four-hour ration every two days is not 
an unfamiliar hardship. Once again, 
however, it is the proletariat who are 
suffering at the hands of their “liberators” 
and every Chinese housewife who has to 
treasure her water knows who is to blame. 

Singapore and Manila have been quick 


to leap in with claims that Hongkong 
“ hot money ” is fleeing the colony to 
their safer sanctuaries, but the reports are 
extravagantly exaggerated. About £12 
million has been withdrawn from the 
colony’s banks in the last two months, 
that is, less than two per cent of the 
money in Hongkong. Peking itself may 
be suffering more than Hongkong. The 
squeeze on fraternal firms and banks in 
the colony to help the “ anti-persecution ” 
campaign represents diversion of funds 
which normally would have been going 
to China or operating for China in the 
colony. Communist-controlled banks 
have been hit by withdrawals following 
reports, right or wrong, that depositors 
aie expected to donate cash to the 
struggle. So have the communist stores, 
which were popularly believed to be 
appropriating customers' change for the 
same cause. The Hongkong Times esti¬ 
mates that China lost £30 million in trade 
over the last two months. 

None of this commotion helps Hong¬ 
kong. 'The long range effect of the dis¬ 
turbances on the “ hot money ” invest¬ 
ment which keeps Hongkong’s life blood 
flowing cannot be predicted. Macao’s 
capitulation has not helped -except in so 
far as the price of appeasement there has 
been recognised in Hongkong as defeat 
and surrender. Now it is up to the 
Hongkong government to push through 
countermeasures. This means more 
punch for the labour department so that 
it can anticipate and settle labour disputes, 
and more money for social welfare and 
education to outpace the frustrated 
aggression by the how-why hoys. 

Vietnam 


The unmaking of a 
president 

Saigon’s generals quietly turned Vietnam¬ 
ese politics upside down la^l week by 
squelching the presidential ambitions of 
their flamboyant prime minister. Marshal 
Ky. Hours before nominations for the 
presidential election closed on June 30 lh, 
the Aimed Forces’ Council announced 
the formation of a unified military ticket 
with Ky in second place behind the head 
of stale, Lieut.-General Nguyen Van 
Thicu. General Thieu thus becomes the 
front runner and only military candidate 
for president and Ky looks like going back 
to flying and cock-fighting. But a lot can 
happen in the two months before the poll. 

This unexpected move by the generals 
was clearly intended to patch up splits in 
the armed services caused by the compet¬ 
ing candidacies of Ky and Thieu. 
Local commanders were getting conflicting 
directives from the two camps and the 
army was becoming demoralised. Ky 
could be blamed for the situation because 
he had announced his intention of running 
for the presidency before the junta had 
chosen a candidate. And the prime 


minister’s growing self-assurance, under 
the influence of his toughest and least 
tactful advisers, was producing palpable 
discontent among some of his government 
colleagues. 

On June 27 th the junta met to consider 
the case of General Duong Van Minli. the 
hero of the 1963 coup against President 
Diem, who wanted to return from exile 
to run in the election. “Big Minh’s” 
return was banned by the generals 
although his nomination papers had been 
accepted by the provisional legislative 
assembly. But the talks then turned into 
a meeting of the 47 -man Armed Forces’ 
Council on the problem of military unity. 

On the same day, Marshal Ky’s 
influence took a blow : the removal of the 
vital military security service from the 
direct control of his most controversial 
supporter, the national police chief. 
General Loan, 'l he Americans, who had 
been seriously worried by rivalry among 
the soldiers, appear to have helped to 
promote the shift. This may well have 
been the first step in Ky’s displacement. 

General Thicu has certain obvious 
advantages over Ky from the generals’ 
standpoint. He is said to have acted as a 
moderate unifying force in the junta since 
it came to power in 1965 . He is a three- 
star army general; Ky is only a two-star 
air force marshal. At 44 , he is older than 
Ky and has had longer executive experi¬ 
ence as defence minister, chief of staff and, 
since 1965 , head of state. Thieu could not 
he called popular, partly because lie has 
usually preferred to exercise his consider¬ 
able power out of the limelight. But 
Vietnamese who take an interest in politics 
are almost unanimous in considering him 
a highly skilled operator, far more subtle 
than the outspoken prime minister. 

No one is taking bets yet on the sticking 
power of the Thieu-Ky alliance. The 
Americans say they arc pleased that the 
armed service's are reunited. They can 
work perfectly w'ell with Thicu. But their 
big public relations campaign focused on 
Marshal Ky has already done its job. And 
no one expects Ky or his supporters to let 
his hard-bought image fade away just like 
that. 

South Africa and Rhodesia 

Holding thumbs 
for Alport 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

For months there have been rumours 
that South Africa is busy behind the 
scenes trying to bring a reopening of 
negotiations between Britain and Rhodesia 
on the basis of the Tiger proposals. Now, 
with the visit of Lord Alport and Mr 
Wilson’s hint that the phrase “ no 
independence before majority rule ” may 
not be an irrctractable commitment, the 
rumours have received new vigour. The 
strongest, which has found its way into 
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S ky print both hem and in Rhodesia, is that 
Mr Vorster has undertaken to put pres- 
V sure on the Rhodesians for a settlement; 

* and that Mr Wilson has promised in 

return to relax Britain's ban on the sale 
of arms to South Africa. 

The origins of the rumour are interest¬ 
ing. They can be traced to the lobbies 
of the South African parliament, indicat¬ 
ing at least a trend in Nationalist party 
thinking. Certainly such a deal would 
suit Mr Vorster’s book splendidly at the 
moment. His main purpose since he took 
over the apartheid throne last September 
has been to try to improve South Africa's 
image and win a degree of international 
, acceptability. A relaxation of the British 
arms ban would be a major gain on this 
front, bringing plenty of political divi¬ 
dends at home as well. 

Part of the Vorster programme is also 
to try to establish some links with the 
black states to the north of South Africa. 
This is a delicate business requiring time 
and a subdu e d political climate. 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of 
independence has the contrary effect of 
keeping racial passions inflamed. A settle¬ 
ment on Tiger lines would see the issue 
fade conveniently into the background, 
with white faces north of the Limpopo 
satisfactorily saved. 

For economic reasons, too, South 
Africa would like things settled. 
Admitted a lot of South African business¬ 
men are unashamedly making hay out 
of Rhodesia's plight. Not only are they 
climbing into the Zambian market, but 
many are taking luthless advantage of 
the Rhodesians' inability to trade else¬ 
where. The marking up of some goods 
for Rhodesia is wicked, and South 
Africans are exacting a heavy price for 
their services as re-exporters. Neverthe¬ 
less sanctions are hurting South Africa 
as well: this is inevitable when,a country's 
main export market is forced to cut 
back heavily on import quotas. Also 
there are many South African firms with 
branches in Rhodesia that are suffering 
quite badly. 

Granted then that Mr Vorster would 
be only too happy to put the pressure 
on Mr Smith. The vital question arises 
whether there is, in fact, any real pres¬ 
sure which he can apply. Nobody knows 
for sure whether South Africa is backing 
the Rhodesian pound; the chances are 
it is not. Nor is there evidence of any 
other government assistance which Mr 
Vorster might threaten to withdraw if 
Mr Smith refused to plav ball. It is 
“ business as usual ” (however unusual 
the forms) which is keeping Rhodesia 
going, and only the application of sanc¬ 
tions could stop that—and this is the 
one tiling that Mr Vorster will never 
conlempla t c. Not only would white 
opinion be outraged, but from the very 
start South Africa’s chief interest in this 
affair has been to see sanctions thoroughly 
and permanently discredited as a weapon 
for political coercion. Lord Alport can 
rest assured that Mr Vorster is holding 
Rhumbs for him. But lie cannot expect 
|fe|kth more than that. 


Malawi 

Let me have men 
about me that 
are fat 

B^^^piciAL^oRFfispoiTDii^ 

There is no terror , Cassius, in your 
threats; 

For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 

Whieh l respect not. 

Thus Dr Hastings Banda, in a recent 
speech in the Malawi parliament, on his 
decision to sign trade agreements with 
South Africa and Portugal. Cassius in this 
case represented the more left-wing mem¬ 
bers of the Organisation of African Unity 
who were seeking to have Malawi thrown 
out. 

Dr Banda is confident that he is right 
about relations with his white supremacist 
neighbours. Malawi is very heavily depen¬ 
dent on them and will be for some long 
time to come. There are about as many 
Malawians employed outside their country 
as in it: Dr Banda cites figures of 
200,000 in Rhodesia, 80,000 in South 
Africa, between 15,000 and 30,000 in 
Zambia and between 15,000 and 20,000 
in Tanzania. Given that Malawi’s income 
per head is about £18 a year, and that 
the going rate for a labourer on a con¬ 
struction site is an hour, they are pro¬ 
bably better off themselves, and more 
useful to Malawi, in a better paid job 
somewhere else. 

This dependence is not a situation Dr 
Banda professes to be at ease with, hut it 
cannot he cured in the short term. So the 
Witwatersrand native labour association 
is still able to recruit in Malawi and will 
continue to do so. In addition, the 
ministerial team that went to Pretoria in 
March brought hack a promise of South 
African aid in agriculture and animal 
husbandry. 

The agreement with the Portuguese is 
just as important. Land communications 
with Tanzania are virtually non-existent. 
Those with Zambia are improving as the 
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Zambians make more use of the trans- 
. Malawi road to Beira, but are still bad. 
Malawi’s only important lifelines are the 
railway and road from Lake Malawi and 
Blantyre to Beira . The agreement with 
Portugal mapped out areas of co-operation 
between the two governments, most 
specifically on a second rail link to the 
coast, to be completed in 1969 , linking 
Malawi railways above Blantyre to the 
Mozambique town of Nova Freixo, whence 
a line already runs down to the port of 
Nacala. The Portuguese have made spas¬ 
modic efforts to build up Nacala as an 
alternative to Beira, a shallow port. 
Malawi may also buy cheap power from 
Portuguese hydroelectric developments at 
Gahora Bassa on the lower Zambezi. 

Dr Banda’s critics in the OAU, notably 
Tanzania, have been furious at the propa¬ 
ganda victory that Portugal, and, more 
importantly, South Africa have got out of 
the trade agreements. African radicals 
have also been irked by his offer to 
mediate between Britain and Mr Ian 
Smith, his enthusiastic support for 
President Johnson, whom he termed M a 
very, very good man ” who was “ mis¬ 
understood and misinterpreted,” and by 
his intense anti-communism. 

Yet as Malawi completes its first year as 
a republic, Dr Banda’s position seems as 
firm as ever. He still considers it necessary 
to warn Mr Henry Ghipeinbere and the 
other ministers who broke with him three 
years ago that they will be slaughtered if 
they leave their Dur-cs-Salaam hide-out 
and set foot in Malawi again. Though the 
Ghipeinbere faction still has a fairly large 
following around Fori Johnston, its 
organisation outside the country is thought 
to he weak. 

Britain and Europe 

Right speech, 
wrong place _ 

Mr George Brown made a very good 
speech to the Western European Union 
meeting at The Hague on Tuesday. It 
marks the end of the beginning of 
Britain’s new attempt to get into the 
common market. The Foreign Secretary 
narrowed the areas of difficulty to agri¬ 
cultural policy, sugar and New Zealand; 
he was right to play down the obstacles 
to British entry. He also laid far more 
emphasis than any British spokesman has 
yet laid on building a strong Europe that 
can play a political role in the world. 
The principle that political power must 
grow out of economic strength is now 
firmly established as British policy. 

This was Mr Brown’s first chance to 
make Britain’s case to an assembled Euro¬ 
pean audience. He seems to have made 
a good impression on them; it was clearly 
one of the days when he is able to convey 
his passionate conviction in what he is 
saying. He described the reaction of 
France’s common market partners as 11 ab¬ 
solutely first-class.” Herr Willy Brandt, 
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the German foreign minister, who is the 
present chairman of the common market’s 
council, said Mr Brown’s declaration was 
“ unequivocal and important.” 

But this was at The Hague, not 
Brussels. It was at a meeting of Western 
European Union, not the common 
market itself. General de Gaulle fixed it 
last week so that Mr Brown was obliged 
to do his turn out in the provinces instead 
of on a West End stage. And the French 
took care to rub it in. The fact that this 
was a speech that should have been made 
before the common market’s council of 
ministers, not at WEU, should temper 
Mr Brown’s euphoria. He made the right 
speech, which was to his credit, but in the 
wrong place, which is not his fault. He 
also made it on the Fourth of July. What 
will President de Gaulle say to that? 

Ceylon 

Tamils, no 


FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 
Once again Ceylon’s million stateless in¬ 
habitants are at the centre of Ceylonese 
politics. They are the descendants of 
Tamil-speaking Indian labourers imported 
in the last century to work the tea planta¬ 
tions, and getting rid of as many as 
possible of them has become one of the 
ambitions of the Sinhalese majority. The 
tea estates in the central province hills 
were carved out of lands which the Sinha¬ 
lese peasantry rightly regarded as their 
traditional homelands. The dispossessed 
peasantry are the most impoverished com¬ 
munity in Ceylon, while the “ Indian ” 
labourers live apart, and better, as an 
alien community. As Ceylon’s unemploy¬ 
ment soared, so has Sinhalese resentment. 

The House of Representatives recently 
passed a bill which was supposed to give 
effect to an agreement reached in late 
1964 between Ceylon’s then prime 
minister, Mrs Bandaranaike, and India’s 
then prime minister, Mr Shastri. The 
key question today is whether the bill 
really represents that agreement or 
whether it represents a secret pact between 
the present prime minister, Mr Dudley 
Senanayake, and Mr S. Thondaman, boss 
of the “ Indian ” plantation labour union. 

Undtr the 1964 agreement India was to 
accept 525,000 of the stateless Tamils as 
repatriates, while Ceylon gave citizenship 
to 300 , 000 , over a period of fifteen years. 
This delay was to have prevented an 
immediate dislocation of the plantation 
economy, eased Ceylon’s financial loss 
from the repatriation of savings, and given 
India time to organise resettlement 
schemes. The new bill differs from this 
agreement in two big points. It omits to 
mention the fifteen year period, and it 
equates Ceylon’s readiness to confer 
citizenship not with physical repatriation 
of an appropriate proportion of the state¬ 
less but with their registration as Indian 
citizens. 

Mr Senanayake argues that anyone 
registered as Indian can be repatriated at 
any time, and that die inevitable delay in 
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getting rid of so many Indians would 
mean an equal and inhuman delay in 
granting Ceylonese citizenship to 
thousands who are entitled to it. The 
opposition has a different explanation. 
Speedy registration of thousands of new 
Ceylonese citizens would mean thousands 
of new voters on the register by the next 
elections. The opposition claims that Mr 
Senanayake has made a secret agreement 
with Mr Thondaman : the government 
produces the citizenship, and Mr 
Thondaman produces the votes, not a 
large number but enough to tilt the keenly 
contested central province in Mr 
Senanayake’s direction. 

Behind the opposition campaign arc 
important Buddhist monks (the Tamils are 
Hindus), including the island’s leading 
Buddhist prelate, a man who led the pro¬ 
test against Mrs Bandaranaikc's coalition 
with the communists and Trotskyists in 
1965 . Ceylon already has a million Tamils 
of its own. To the average Sinhalese, they 
and the Indian Tamils are two of a kind. 
The thought of a sudden increase in Tamil 
strength is arousing the tensions that in 
1958 broke out into bloody riots. And the 
triumph of the DMK in India’s Madras 
state, and speeches in its favour from 
Ceylonese Tamils, make things worse. 

India 


Tamils, yes 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Four months after it won Madras state 
by a landslide, the new Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam government there is still 
getting over the shock. The heady 
pleasure of seeing a low-caste, Tamil 
nationalist movement win a clear majority 
in the state legislature (plus 25 out of 39 
Madras seats in New Delhi) has not worn 
off. Ministers in this populist government 
have achieved little more than a few 
open-handed gestures which may in the 
end cost a good deal of money. Throngs 
of followers and petitioners unusual even 
by Indian standards line the verandahs of 
Fort St George, the former headquarters 
of the East India Company. 

There is a positive side to this, even 
if government business is perpetually held 
up and callers upon the chief minister 
may stumble over naked babies in the 
passage outside. For the first time in 
centuries the dark-skinned, low-caste 
people of Madras are in the seats of 
power. Quite apart from the petitioners 
for a job or a licence, the parties of dis¬ 
interested, admiring " untouchables ” one 
meets around Fort St George bear witness 
to this overturn. 

The DMK victory was the end of a 
long process, the overthrow of Brahmin 
predominance in Madras state. People in 
their thirties can remember times when 
not only did the Brahmins —3 per cent of 
the population—enjoy the overwhelming 
majority of places in higher education and 
of professional and government jobs, but 
tenants in some rural areas had to pros¬ 
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trate themselves at a safe, non-polluting 
distance on the one day they saw their 
Brahmin landlord, rent day. Then, at 
first through British efforts to counteract 
the Brahmin-led Congress party in the 
state, but especially during the last 15 
years, the Brahmins came under a squeeze 

There are no Brahmins in the DMKj| 
leadership and not many at its local level^ 
Thanks to the previous Congress admini^ 
tration (which yet never managed quitti 
to shake off the Brahmin stigma) 31 pot 
cent of places in medical, engineering and 
technological education now go, through 
a system of district and caste quotas, tti 
“ untouchables ” and low castes. Theta 
total share, including non-quota places, k 
47 per cent. The Brahmins, strictly Oli 
merit, still hold on to 25 per cent; but it 
recent years they have taken more ant 
more to going north for education ani 
employment. The traditional figure 
the Madras Brahmin civil servant £ 
increasingly giving way all over the nortl 
to the Madrasi engineering student oi 
the up-and-coming junior manager tit 
professional man. i 

This may leave Madras a happier plactj! 
but it is likely to affect standards of edtj 
cation and efficiency. The new education 
minister trusts that within fifteen years o 
so the low castes will have made sud 
strides as to make it possible gradually ti 
go back to education entry on meri 
alone. Meanwhile, however, there 
already a touch of the banana republjl 
about the conduct of the state govenj 
rnent; and the DMK, for all its goo] 
intentions, does not look like bringing i| 
much administrative rigour. 

The DMK has two aspects. It is 
Tamil nationalist movement, strong : 
Madras city and in the north and east tfl 
the state. It is also a social justice movf 
ment. Its Tamil nationalism is pr 
nounced, though it has given up 
demand for secession. Several leac 
members, from the chief minister 
C. N. Annadurai down, are well-knov 
Tamil short-story writers; Mr 
Karunanidhi, the leading party tul 
thumper, now minister of public wor 
is a producer of Tamil films, and 
Tamil film stars are party supporters* 

As a social justice movement the DM] 
recalls some of the old eastern Europe^ 
peasant parties. It is egalitarian, fond j 
the village virtues, against sumptuary 
penditure, for decentralisation of industi 
So far it has not done much beytil 
lowering bus fares and decreeing the si] 
of rice at the subsidised price of one rut 
(ll jd.) per Madras measure (about M 
which it hoped, entirely in vain, to get m 
central government to underwrite. Tiki] 
are ambitious plans for nationalisation! 
road transport and (thanks to the previa 
administration) for bringing intensive tm 
crop cultivation) to parts of the Tan|| 
rice bowl. 

Madras is not a difficult state to 
Given a decent monsoon, it has a 
food surplus. If the Tanjore set 
succeeds it will be very well off. 
the DMK settles down, it may givftj 
state a reasonably good administr^ 
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American Survey 



It is not easy to assess the political 
impact of the peace movement in 
America. Its partisans have little 
political power—certainly they have no 
spokesman within the Administration— 
yet they have managed to create some 
anxiety (as well as irritation) within 
the bureaucracy and to evoke bitter 
responses from the President. This is 
surprising since their ability to affect 
public opinion as a whole seems 
negligible. The peace groups lack 
cohesion, organisation and leadership. 
On the central issue, an end to American 
fighting in Vietnam, they suffer from a 
diversity of views. Some dissenters 
demand complete withdrawal from Asia; 
others advocate a defensive pullback to 
coastal enclaves and key cities followed by 
gradual disassociation from the political 
generals in Saigon; still others are 
opposed only to the bombing of cities in 
North Vietnam. 

It is true that these lines of argument 
have found some supporters within the 
Democratic coalition. Several trade 
union leaders, most notably Mr Walter 
Reuther, the head of the Automobile 
Workers’ Union, have expressed dissatis¬ 
faction with the President’s policy in 
Vietnam, as have Americans for 
Democratic Action, often thought of as 
the liberal intellectual wing of the party. 
Under the new leadership of Professor 
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Kenneth Galbraith they have become 
perhaps the chief rallying point for the 
middle-of-the-roaders within the peace 
movement. It was Mr .Galbraith who 
sparked a Washington meeting this past 
week of delegations from thirty states, 
all intent on setting up a national cam¬ 
paign to end the war. 

Nevertheless, these groups within the 
party should not alarm the President 
much. Neither the trade union move¬ 
ment nor ADA nor Senator Fulbright, 
Mr Johnson’s most outspoken congres¬ 
sional critic, ' has proved to be an 
effective political force in national 
elections. And although the Reverend 
Martin Luther King and Dr Benjamin 
Spock, two national figures who have 
joined in the dissent against American 
policy in Vietnam, command a consider¬ 
able following on issues sucli as Negro 
rights and pediatrics, on foreign policy 
their influence is likely to be slight. Why, 
then, such presidential concern ? In part 
the answer is that next year’s presidential 
election may well hinge on the war in 
Vietnam and, while the majority of 
Americans approve of the President’s 
goals there, the opinion polls show that 
not so many favour the way he is 
implementing them. What the President 
will want in the autumn of 1968 is 
political manoeuvrability and the peace 
movement could make things difficult 



for him. 

While those who oppose the President 
on Vietnam may amount to only about 
25 per cent of the total population, the 
majority of them are educated people 
from the big cities in key states on the 
two coasts; they usually vote Democratic, 
and vote in national elections. Their 
alienation, regardless of how scattered 
and disorganised they may be, can affect 
the election results by virtue of sheer 
numbers alone. In the last two 
presidential elections only about 65 per 
cent of those over 21 years old cast a 
ballot. What the President is counting 
on to send the alienated Democrats back 
to him is that the Republicans may give 
them little choice next year. 

Thus Mr Johnson’s concern is not 
primarily political. If the President could 
have his way, the dissenters would 
indeed all be bearded flag-burners or 
radical students who resent authority. 
These are the groups which he identifies 
as “ the peaceniks,” the ones that he 
scorched in his speech <0 the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in Baltimore last 
week. The others—the college professors, 
the clergymen, the clean-shaven middle 
class students, the women’s peace 
groups, the journalists, the literary 
intellectuals and the respectably dressed, 
worried, middle - aged, middle - class 
couples who have participated in peace 
marches but are members of no organisa¬ 
tion—he has treated more gently. After 
all they are part of “ his people ” ; they 
have provided some of the leadership, 
and much of the responsible following 
for his Great Society programmes. They? 
are the makers and shapers of the 
richest part of America’s culture. 

To be sure, there are intellectuals at, 


Dissenters divided 
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the universities and in the government to the cities which the Americans now dent, in order to help finance the wa 
who support the President in Vietnam, control and seeking to establish a stable in Vietnam. Mr Martin argued that no 
He has left it to them, and to the news political regime there. Others doubt the only was this needed to reduce tin 
magazines and newspapers that side with validity of the domino theory or, if they budgetary deficit in the fiscal year whirl 
him, to mock his intellectual opponents concede this, sec no threat to America’s has just begun but also that higher taxe: 
and the well-meaning but sometimes interests. When the literary intellectuals could be justified by the recovery thal 
naive clergymen , dons and housewives join the dialogue (much to the despair was underway in the economy, 
who follow their lead. It is not hard to of the strategists), they tend to argue An increase in taxes, to be sure, would 
make fun of the dissenters; their that the loss of influence and authority temper the government’s demands on the 

arguments often diverge markedly. But abroad matters only to ambitious and money market and, since it would be 
this may well be irrelevant. unethical leaders playing the game of evidence of fiscal restraint, it could give 

Like the CND in Britain, much of the power politics. the Federal Reserve more leeway to keep 

opposition is based on moral considera- Given so many different views, it is money easy for a longer period, if the 
tions. The intensity of the call for an easy to understand why the peace groups Fed was so inclined But what Mr Martin 
end to bombing—even though the pilots have been unable to band together. The and other experts are concerned about is 
take extieme care to minimise civilian strategists—social scientists and adminis- the enormity of the war-swollen deficit— 
casualities — conies out of a profound trators — have insisted in speaking the perhaps as much as $25 billion on the 
feeling of moral culpability. After the language of their counterparts within the 1968 Budget—and the probability that 
destruction of Dresden and Nagasaki, it Administration, in part because they it will wreak havoc in the financial 


seems clear to most of the protesters that 
the responsibility for political decisions 
during a war should be shared by the 
citizens in a democracy and not just left 
to a handful of leaders. That military 
commentators have indicated that the 
bombings are relatively ineffective makes 
a nice debating point for the dissenters. 

I’ll is is the most common feeling. A 
smaller group has begun to worry about 
the corruption of Americans overseas, 
not by girls and black market operations, 
but by being exposed to brutality. No 
doubt all wars exact harsh penalties 
from the participants. But accounts of 
prisoners being tortured by the South 
Vietnamese with Americans looking the 
other way, and of American soldiers 
taking it for granted that all the Viet¬ 
namese peasants killed in the course of 
an engagement were probably* members 
of the Vietcong, have proved particularly 
disturbing. Some of the dissenters see an 
analogy between themselves and the 
French intellectuals who opposed their 
country’s Algerian policy. These people 
want Americans to face the moral issues 
that Vietnam has thrown up. 

If these moral arguments were the 
only ones, the President would probably 
listen to his critics more sympathetically 
and perhaps take them less seriously. But 
there are political strategists among the 
dissenters who score a number of formid¬ 
able points. Indeed, when they argue 
with the political realists within the 
Administration, these men are as 
impatient with moral appeals as they 
are with the flag-burners and the hard- 
nosed young Marxists who polarize the 
conflict in terms of virtuous Vietcong 
and Fascist Americans. 

The strategists point to flaws in the 
government’s reasoning: that Com¬ 
munism is no longer monolithic, that the 
containment policy which worked in 
Europe seems irrelevant today, particu¬ 
larly in Asia, and that, while the North 
Vietnamese government and the Viet¬ 
cong may be communists, they are 
primarily nationalists. 

The Administration’s assertion that 
should it pull out now the rest of Asia 
would soon fall under Chinese hegemony 
^divides the strategists. Some, like Mr 
Galbraith, advocate retaining an 
American force in Vietnam, holding on 


want to be taken seriously; the moralists 
have tended to ignore political alterna¬ 
tives to the present policy; while some 
of the younger political dissenters simply 
see Vietnam as one example of America’s 
total corruption. In the year ahead, these 
groups will have to find some common 
meeting ground, even at the cost of 
surrendering some of their prejudices, if 
they hope to affect America’s political 
cou rse. 


Interest up again 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 

An apprehensive air of “ here we go 
again ” pervades the American financial 
scene scarcely a year after the economy 
squeezed through a money shortage of 
near-crisis proportions. So nervous has 
the money market become that the 
Treasury’s seemingly bland announce¬ 
ment last week that it planned to borrow 
(as a starter, with more to be announced 
at the end of the month) some $6.2 
billion, entirely through the sale of short¬ 
term bills, disrupted dealing along a 
broad front. Prices skidded and yields 
shot up commensurately on Treasury 
issues as investors showed a distaste for 
securities that would soon he glutting the 
market. At the Treasury's weekly auction 
on Monday, the average return on the 
latest issue of 13-week bills jumped to 
4.28 per cent from 3.46 per cent the week 
before, the average yield on the com¬ 
panion 26-week issue climbed to 4.72 
per cent from 3.95 the week before. 

The market’s apprehension is para¬ 
doxical. perhaps, in view of the strenuous 
efforts that the central bank has been 
making to expand the money supply 
since late last year. But some market 
specialists are coming round to the view 
that it may now be time to slow things 
up a bit. That monetary policy might 
become somewhat less expansionary was 
suggested in a speech last week by no 
less eminent an authority than Mr 
Martin, the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. He threw his considerable 
weight in favour of an urgent increase 
in taxes, maybe even more than the 6 
per cent surcharge proposed by the Presi- 


markets unless taxes are increased sub¬ 
stantially. Moreover Mr Martin left 
little doubt that it would be fool-hardy 
for the Fed in coining weeks to give any 
broad financial support to the govern¬ 
ment’s borrowing operations, since this 
flooding of the markets would only dilute 
the value of the dollar even further. 

In brief, given the improvement in the 
domestic economy that Washington is 
convinced is under way, the central bank 
can be expected to be less accommodating 
than it has recently been. Thus, when 
market prices broke sharply in reaction 
to Mr Martin’s remarks, it was not l>e- 
cause of surprise or disagreement but 
because he had voiced hard facts which 
the financial community had become 
increasingly aware of but had refrained 
from acting on in full measure. 

The mounting strains on the financial 
markets actually became evident earlier 
this year in the longer-term bond sector. 
But, while at first this scramble for money 
reflected principally the determination of 


/s it inflation? 

For two successive months, 
both consumer prices and 
wholesale prices have shown 
sharp rises, after remaining 
comparatively steady for 
some time. Increases in farm 
and food prices are to blame 
for the rise in the wholesale 
index and these are now affec¬ 
ting the consumer index also, 
although the main culprits here 
are higher prices for clothing, 
furnishings and medical care. 

Consume; Prices 





What man has 180,000 legs 

speaks 47 languages 

has electricity 
in his blood stream 
spends a lot of his time 
in aeroplanes... 



The AEl man-representative of a great 
international organisation (Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited) which 
employs upwards of 90.000 people 
has 67 factories, in 12 countries, and 
teams of engineers and advisers 
ready to step into aircraft and 
talk electrical and mechanical 
engineering and electronic 
business anywhere in 
the world. 

Under the hats of an 
aei team, and in their 
briefcases, is the 
accumulated 
experience of 
such firms as 


Metropolitan-Vickers and 
British Thomson-Houston. 
aei men have a deep 
understanding of the 


application of electrical power 


and the control of processes 
for industry 'Oil and petro-chemical, 
paper, sugar, steel and aluminium 
and many others. They will negotiate 
to build for you a complete power 
station and power network, or sell 
you a fractional horsepower 
electric motor. 

Associated Electrical Industries 
International Limited. 

33 Grosvenor Place. 

London S.W.1. 


a subsidiary of Associated Electrical Industries L id. 
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b corporations not to be caught short of 
! capital again as tlley were last year, the 
situation has taken on a more urgent 
undertone recently as businessmen 
digested the implications of the great 
enlargement in federal borrowii g that 
would be needed to finance the war. As 
a consequence some long-term yields have 
already topped the record rates reached 
in last summer’s credit stringency. 

Short-term interest rates, which had 
been held relatively low by easier money, 
have also climbed so sharply in recent 
days that a new concern has been raised. 

It is feared that, as happened in 1966, 
investments with fairly quick maturities 
of twelve months or so will again become 
so attractive to savers that they will pull 
funds out of savings hanks and savings 
and loan associations. These thrift institu¬ 
tions are traditionally a major source of 
mortgage financing and last year switch¬ 
ing of this sort on a massive scale con¬ 
tributed to the crippling of the building 
industry. A repeat performance now 
would be a bitter pill for a housing 
market that has only lately revived. 



Fancy-free 

Republicans 


Last week, when the Republican Gover¬ 
nors concluded their meeting at Jackson 
Hole, Wyoming, the question of the 
party’s presidential candidate was left as 
wide open as the Grand Teton National 
Park nearby. Indeed, the Governors ex¬ 
pressed a hope for many uninstructed 
delegations at next year’s nominating 
convention. If state parties were to take 
this advice no candidate could tic down 
the nomination in advance as Mr Gold- 
water did in 1964 and the Governors, as 
heads of their state delegations, would 
have a freer hand. One of fhe reasons 
why they turned a deaf ear to former 
President Eisenhower’s plea for a united 
stand is that many of them cherish vice- 
presidential ambitions; to be committed 
too soon would rob them of their bargain¬ 
ing power Moreover, as President John¬ 
son’s stock revives, they arc more deter¬ 
mined than ever to pick a winner. 

If the Governors had hoped to look 
over the paces of the leading presidential 
possibilities, they were disappointed — 
unless one includes, as many people do, 
Governor Rockefeller of New York. He 
turned up to promote the candidacy of 
his absent fellow progressive, Governor 
Romney of Michigan. But it remains 
true that if Mr Romney’s deflated poli¬ 
tical fortunes do not start soaiing soon, 
the revival of interest in Mr. Rockefeller’s 
chances may split the Republican 
moderates — something which the New 
York Governor has been working hard 
to prevent. Mr Rornney could not appear 
at Jackson Hole because he was back in 
Michigan, personally wresting tax 
treforms out of a reluctant State Legisl¬ 
ature. That he has succeeded is a real 
[feather in his cap and a welcome one. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

Mr Nixon, at present the conservatives’ 
first choice, is now well ahead of Mr 
Romney in polls of party members. 

But the man who was the subject of 
most speculation at Jackson Hole was 
Governor Reagan of California, “ the 
hottest political property available,” 
according to Governor McCall of 
Oregon, who is a Rockefeller man. Like 
Mr Romney, Mr Reagan was kept at 
home to attend to state finances though 
he has not won as clear a reward; he 
had to sign a record budget before his 
Democratic Legislature had appropriated 
the money to pay for it. But where he has 
spoken to Republicans Mr Reagan has 
stolen the show. He says modestly that 
he does not expect his party to come 
knocking at his door but, if it did, he 
would not say “ Get lost, fellows.” Any 
turn to Mr Reagan would be at the ex¬ 
pense of Mr Nixon, for they draw their 
political water from the same well— 
Republican conservatism. 

Conceivably 1968 could see a really 
open Republican convention, the first 
since 1952. But more likely the presi¬ 
dential primaries, in which party mem¬ 
bers in certain states have a chance to 
express their preferences, will set the tide 
flowing one way or another. Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller swears that he will enter none of 
them hut it is no accident that Romney is 
resting this week from his legislative 
labours in New Hampshire, where the 
first primaly takes place next March. 


Open these files 


While American journalists who work in 
London complain that no one in public 
life will tell them anything, their British 
counterparts in Washington suffer from 
having to cart information home in shop¬ 
ping bags. From this week on, they may 
need steamer trunks. On Independence 
Day, the Fourth of July, a new law 
passed last year under the banner of 
“ freedom of information ” went into 
force. It gives the public greater access 
than ever before to the files of the federal 
government. The measure, which was op¬ 
posed vehemently by practically every 
government agency, says in effect that, 
unless there is a specific reason for keep¬ 
ing something secret—national security, 
personal privacy, trade secrets given in 
confidence, to name a few of the exemp¬ 
tions that are provided for—it must be 
made public. Moreover, members of the 
public may take an agency to court if it 
fails to produce the records or data re¬ 
quested and the offending official is liable 
to prosecution. 

Some court tests will probabiy be 
necessary before the full meaning of the 
new Act. is known. And some litigants are 
ready. Mr Ralph Nader, the critic of the 
American motor car industry, wants to 
see the correspondence between the 
National Traffic Safety Bureau and the 
Ford Motor Company about calling back 
Cougar cars to the factory. The Ameri¬ 
can Consumers Union wants to have a 
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look at the opinions given by government 
agencies on the quality of certain 
products—hearing aids, light bulbs, car 
tyres. A Republican Congressman thinks 
that the law might allow him to look at 
the X-rays taken at President Kennedy’s 
autopsy. Members of Congress in general 
supported the Bill wholeheartedly. Re¬ 
publicans were particularly eager for it, 
to counterbalance what they felt was a 
growing and unnecessary tendency to¬ 
ward secrecy in federal departments. 

Already some agencies have taken for¬ 
mal steps to comply. The Federal Reserve 
Board will, as a matter of routine, make 
public the decisions adopted by its Open 
Market Committee on the buying and 
selling of government securities, although 
the central bank will wait for three 
months before releasing news of each 
decision in order not to excite speculators. 
The Atomic Energy Commission, also 
preparing to bare its chest, has an¬ 
nounced that, within the limits set by the 
new Act, all AEC records, procedures, 
policies, opinions and dissents will be. 
open to the public. The Commission has 
even listed the offices where the records 
may be inspected. 

In the uncertainty as to how far they 
are required to take the public into 
their confidence, officials are relying on 
the advice of the Justice Department, 
which acknowledges that, while the new 
law is confusing, there is no doubt that 
“ disclosure is a transcendent goal.” To 
discourage frivolous file-searching, fees* 
will be charged for hunting out the 
documents. Some people feel that the 
real achievement of the law will be not 
in actual practice most secrets, tax re¬ 
turns, investigatory files, industrial re¬ 
search reports, will stay secret—but rather 
in mood. No longer will bureaucrats be 
able to keep information to themselves 
simply because they prefer it that way. 


Corps kept alive 


The controversial Teachers Corps has 
finally won from Congress the right to 
live—and, indeed, to grow—for another 
three years, but only at the last minute 
and at a price. Hasty action was neces¬ 
sary to rescue $3.8 million which had 
already been appropriated to pay for 
training new members of the Corps this 
summer provided that its fuluie was 
assured. But to meet the deadline the 
Senate had to accept amendments passed 
by the Flouse of Representatives which 
will ensure that the Corps is controlled 
locally instead of from Washington. 

The Corps was set up in 1965 to help 
offset dismal teaching in city slums and 
rural areas and to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of new methods of educating poor 
children. Since the best regular teachers 
usually ask not to be assigned to slum 
schools, those children who need the 
most help get the worst instruction. To 
reverse this trend, teams of young gradu¬ 
ates, especially interested in dealing with 
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the underprivileged, are trained by the 
Office of Education and assigned to local 
schools under an experienced teacher. 
Their fees are paid so that thev 
can do part-time graduate work at near¬ 
by universities. So far they have served 
in only 275 schools, but their stimulating 
effect on tired school systems and tired 
teachers has been praised by state and 
local school officials. 

But opponents saw the Corps as one 
more covert attempt (even if a modest 
one) by the federal government to esta¬ 
blish control over education. The pro¬ 
gramme has had to struggle for funds 
ever since it was set up; the peak 
membership was about 1,220 but the 
recent uncertainty over the future led 
many volunteers to resign. The final 
version of the new authorisation 
secured passage only when the House 
Education Subcommittee chaired bv 
Mrs Edith Green amended it drastically 
and attached it to a teacher-training Bill. 
The Democratic Congresswoman from 
Oregon, an outspoken critic of the origin¬ 
al corps, insisted that “the Teacher Corps 
as presented in this Bill has no chance 
of having federal control." 

Symbolically the new provisions delete 
the word “ National " from the name of 
the Corps and provide that local school 
districts anti training colleges shall 
“ recruit, select and enroll " the members. 
The local districts will pay 10 per cent 
of the salaries of tire volunteers; salaries 
themselves will be cut to avoid arousing 
jealousy among the regular stair. A state 
education agency must give its approval 
before any volunteers are sent into a local 
school district. I11 effect the Washington 
office will be a little more than a clearing 
house and advertising agency. 

To supporters of the Corps who 
admired the youthful idealism and readi¬ 
ness to experiment of its members, local 
control spells a return to the old methods 
of teaching. Mam wonder if those same 
local districts whic h had so much trouble 
attracting good teachers to poor schools 
can now administer this new approach. 


Panama's future 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON, DC 



The announcement of an agreement 
between the United States and Panama 
on a new canal treaty came three weeks 
after President Nasser closed the Suez 
Canal. The coincidence could not have 
been more opportune for the traditional 
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opponents of any cession of United States 
sovereignty over the Panama Canal. They 
leaped to the attack in Congress even 
l>efore the texts of the three treaties, 
relating to the existing canal, the possible 
construction of a new one and the 
defence of both, were made known pub¬ 
licly. Normally a noisy, but small, 
minority, the critics will undoubtedly win 
some allies with appeals to avoid “ a 
Suez-like disaster in Central America." 
With 1968 an election year in both 
Panama and the United States it is diffi¬ 
cult to predict how smoothly the, process 
of ratification will proceed; luckily in 
the United States opposition is stronger 
in tin* House of Representatives than in 
the Senate, which is where the treaty 
must be approved. 

The canal has long been an emotional 
issue to people in both countries. Bloody 
riots in the Canal Zone in 19(14 led to 
negotiations to replace the 1903 pact 
under which the United States exercised 
sovereignty “ in perpetuity " over the ten- 
mi Ic-wide Zone and had exclusive control 
over the canal's operations. Prom what 
has been learned of the results of the 
two-and-a-half years of negotiation, it 
appears that Panama has won back 
sovereignty and will do better financially 
from the canal in future. 

Panama has also obtained a voice in 
the administration of the canal, including 
the setting of tolls. 1'hese are a sore point 
with Panamanians who believe, with some 
justification, that the United States has 
kept them at the same levels, covering 
little more than operating costs, since the 
canal opened in 1914, in order to subsi¬ 
dise American shipping and trade 
interests. But there is a limit to the 
amount that can be added to tolls with¬ 
out revenue suffering from rerouting of 
ships and other means of avoiding the 
canal. 

To Americans the canal has been 
leprescnted as a “jugular" vein, although 
its strategic value lias dimished with the 
development of a two-ocean Navy and 
nuclear weapons. The 1 hated States does 
have a vital interest in unhindered access 
to an Atlantic-Pacific waterway; 70 per 
cent of the commercial cargo which 
travels thiough tire canal is going to or 
from United States ports. But the over¬ 
riding consideration is that growing 
traffic, with ships increasing both in num¬ 
ber and size, means that a new sea-level 
canal -must be built in the nineteen- 
seventies. 

At this point Panama seems to offer 
the most promising site for a new canal; 
alternatively the existing canal might be 
converted to a sea-level one. But the 
Colombian route is still being studied and 
the Costa Rican - Nicaraguan route lias 
not been ruled out. Panama cannot afford 
to lose the canal, which is vital to its 
economy, and so its demands must be 
moderate. The new treaties seem to pro¬ 
vide Panama with all that it could 
reasonably expect. This is why both 
President Robles and President Johnson 
are so anxious that they should be 
ratified. 



Who owns 
New Mexico? 


Thousands of poverty-striken Spanish- 
Aniericans believe that they do. In the 
rural slums of mountainous New Mexico, 
a bitter political movement called the 
Alianza Federal dr Mercedes has been 
built on the belief nf the local profile that 
they are the rightful owners of the land 
under old Spanish and Mexican giants. 
There have been rumblings of tiouble for 
months; bain-burnings and ^toi it*s of 
stores of weapons and battle pl.ms foi a 
“ takeover of the North." Now llinc has 
been a real clash between the rebels and 
the authorities and the question is 
whether state officials will be so seveie 
with the offenders as to make the Alianza 
even more popular. 

T he leader of the Alianza , a local folk 
hero named Mr Reies T ijerina, is in gaol 
and faces the possibility of a death sen¬ 
tence. He and some of his followers were 
apprehended after they had raided the 
county courthouse in Ticvra Amarilla, 
New r Mexico. They shot and wounded 
two policemen and took two hostages in 
an attempt to protest against the arrest of 
some meinbeis of the organisation. T he 
chase that ensued was not quite in the 
Wild West tradition; the National Guard, 
the State Police, helicopters and tanks 
turned out and wives and children of the 
fugitives were rounded up and kept in 
open sheep pens overnight. 

Nonetheless, the tragi-comedv has set 
people thinking. The young Republican 
Governor, Mr David Cargo, interpreted 
the insurrection as a svmpton of the 
hopelessness of the Spanish-speaking New 
Mexicans who are tiapped in poverty. 
(Some local newspapers do not appreciate 
the Governor's sympathy for the law'- 
breakers.) In Washington, a sub¬ 
committee of the Hou*o of Repiesenta- 
tives listened attentivel\ to testimony on 
the plight of the rural Mexicun-Ameii- 
can; in New Mexico they are under¬ 
employed, under-nourished, inarticulate 
in English and driven to despair by new 
government restrictions on where they 
ma\ graze cattle and sheep. 

So deprived- the, are even short of 
water -the Spanish people in this area 
can hardly be blamed foi clinging to 
their grudge that an alien race had de¬ 
prived them of their ancestral heritage. 
Yet the Department of Justice savs that 
their claims are deluded. Tliev stein from 
the days following the end ot the Mexi- 
can War in 184N when the United Slates, 
in taking over both Arizona and New ■ 
Mexico, agreed to recognise private land v 
grants acquired by people living in the j 
region during two hundred years of 5 
Spanish rule and twenty-live years of 
Mexican administration. Because so many % 
claims were unwritten or vague, a federal l 
Court of Private Land Claims was finally J 
set up to sort them out. It finished its | 
work in 1904, having confirmed titles to J 
two million acres. Since then, no further 1 
claims have been recognised. Jfl 
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Cities for 3,000 million people 

A special survey by Barbara Ward 

First came cities, of the old-world kind whose streets form a sharp and familiar contrast to a countryside of fields. 
Now the age of Megalopolis is upon us, when cities link their suburbia across hundreds of miles of ribbon development 
and commuting areas. Tomorrow we may well be faced with a further extension of this in which vast areas 
are urbanised countryside, neither street nor field but a characterless mixture of both. Changes are coming thick and 
fast, so thick and so fast that town planners are having to race intellectually simply to keep up with a constantly 
changing reality. In this survey Barbara Ward discusses the ideas which are currently being generated by the unprece¬ 
dented problems the urban planners are facing, and which they know they have not fully mastered. 


T he modern city is grounded in paradox. 
Nothing seems more solid than the tower¬ 
ing buildings, the deep underground 
apparatus of supply and movement and 
disposal, the square miles of concrete 
and bricks. Yet much of this urban 
setting is no more stable than a sand- 
castle. A speeded-up picture of an 
urban settlement taken from outer space 
would show a hard, rugous membrane 
of construction spreading over the land, 
its levels rising and falling with the obso¬ 
lescence and replacement of buildings, its 
surface criss-crossed with reversible flows 
of flood-like traffic, every cranny alive 
with swarming activity ; and this picture 
would present a truer picture of the 
modern citv than anv image of a con¬ 
gealed and settled urban landscape. 

Change, mobility, expansion are the 
medium of modern urban life, whether 
it is the physical mobility of the day’s 
journeys or the social mobility of a 
would-be equal society or the psycholo¬ 
gical mobility of educated, increasingly 
affluent citizens who ask questions, look 
for new goods and forget old pieties. In 
fact, one can best analyse the needs, the 
hopes and failures of the modern city in 
terms of these inter-related factors of 
growth, choice and mobility, for they 
have made the urban pattern what it is, 
their pressures are inexorably increasing 
and, unchanged and undirected, they 
could l>\ the end of the century produce 
widespread urban breakdown'—a funda¬ 
mental risk when one remembers that bv 
the Near iM«»n at least 50 per cent of a 
humanity which will have doubled in 
size will live in cities of more than 
ioo,oon inhabitants. 

In developed countiies, the proportion 
will be closer to 90 per cent and the 
planners must allow not only for people 
but for cars as well. The two-car family 
may by then be the norm in America, the 
one car family elsewhere. T hus the urban 
order must accommodate not only the 
new' millions of men and women but the 
ton weight of moving metal which they 
take with them on at least half their 
external errands. In concrete terms this 
means that between now and the year 
2000, 150 million more Americans and 
their cars will have to be given a 
manageable urban environment. Britain 
—where o\er qo per cent of the people 
are city dwellers now—must find room 
for nearly 20 million more. General de 

iaulle aims at a 50 million increase, the 


majority, inexorably, in the cities. And 
these additions are only trickles com¬ 
pared with the flood that could bring a 
Calcutta or a Bombay to 30 million in 
thirty years. 

Upwards of three billion people will 
have to he accommodated to a mainly 
urban way of life in not much more than 
three decades— more than all the people 
drawn into cities from the dawn of his¬ 
tory to the present day. This is the 
growth that has to be jammed in and 
around existing urban areas which all 
too often seem already congested to the 
point of suffocation. For it is not simply 
a question of absorbing the new multi¬ 
tudes. The present container does not 
properly serve its present purposes. 
Urban settlements have to grow but they 
must also he transformed at the same 
relentless speed. T his is the scale of the 
urban revolution. It is like trying to 
rebuild and raise a dam when the lake 
is already full—and to do so largely 
without agreed specifications. 

The way they burst 

Change, choice and mobility created 
the modern metropolis. Once industry 
brought production out of the fields into 
city barracks and lofts and split up 
manufacturing into thousands of dif¬ 
ferent specialisations, the great city 
began to grow since workers had to live 
near their work and managers needed 
quick access to each others’ concerns. 
Economy and convenience dictated the 
early centralisation. T hey underlie much 
of it to this day. But of course “ near¬ 
ness ’’ and “ access ” have wholly dif¬ 
ferent meanings in the age of the train, 
the automobile and the teleprinter. The 
peak of urban density in many western 
cities was passed as early as i860. There¬ 
after, the train and then the car brought 
with them increased mobility and hence 
greater choice and set in motion a new 
cycle of change. People with better in¬ 
comes began their escape from the dirty, 
work-worn, overcrowded yet expensive 
city centre to the ever widening subur¬ 
ban ring, and then came the following 
outward wave of shops following the 
shoppers, of industry needing more space 
and offic es now able to keep in touch by 
telephone. Both these movements, of 
residence and of work, have created the 
metropolitan area—sometimes called the 
“ spread city ’’—with its dense urban 
core, its satellite dormitories, its scattered 
shops and services, its lifelines of road 


and rail and its often vestigial open 
spaces, parks and playing fields all cover¬ 
ing a hundred and more square miles of 
built-up territory. 

Today, in many regions, “ conurba¬ 
tions ” are starting to overlap : for 
instance, along the Great Lakes or 
America's Atlantic seaboard. A continuous 
built-up belt from London to Manchester 
is not inconceivable ; Belgium from 
Antwerp to Ghent is the very pattern of 
urban “ fall out.” So are the shores of 
Tokyo Bay. Not all town dwellers live iri 
a metropolis; yet such areas are the world’s 
dominant urban form in that they are 
growing a hundred per cent faster than 
medium-size cities. They appear to be 
what successful cities will become. 

Yet the word “ successful ” has a cer¬ 
tain irony. Choice and mobility may 
have shaped the modern metropolis. But 
in many ways the pattern that has 
emerged frustrates them both now, and 
threatens worse restrictions for tomor¬ 
row. Of course, one should not exag¬ 
gerate. Most modern city-dwellers are 
better off than their Victorian forebears. 
People in I<ondon died of cholera as late 
as the 1850s. No longer do vagrants 
with the blue faces of gin addicts stumble 
through peasoup fogs. Children who may 
be delinquents today had in those days 
been bundled off to blacking factories 
before they were ten. Even so, Fagin 
and Bill Sykes hardly suggest a tranquil, 
law-abiding, urban order. It can be 
argued that modern evils have much less 
brutish effects. But evils and gross in- 
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conveniences are a fact and all of them 
turn precisely on the frustration of that 
mobility and choice which modern man 
demands as a first priority of his city and 
his way of life. 

The two are interdependent. Ob¬ 
viously, the city offers richness of choice 
and variety only if citizens have access 
to them. There is no need to underline 
how the present structure of cities with 
their congested working centres and 
ever-spreading dormitories frustrate the 
ideal of easy access. Peak densities 
morning and evening on the journey to 
and from work exhaust the users of both 
public, and private transport. At the 
weekends, escape from a uniform and 
boring built-up landscape involves almost 
comparable densities on the roads to and 
from the hills or the sea. 

Cars and claustrophobia 

The motor car contributes a further edge 
of irony to these frustrations. In theory, 
it confers on the family extraordinary- 
powers of free decision over personal 
mobility. Its appeal has proved irresis¬ 
tible even to the puritan and collective 
Russians. In practice, packed in increas¬ 
ing numbers into cities framed in the 
pre-automobile age, it has become one of 
the chief architects of immobility as it 
jams the main routes at peak hours, 
infiltrates the by-streets with heavy 
traffic, fills up the quiet squares and 
leaves pile after pile of metal at every 
curb. New Yorkers may be used to the 
halt called to midtown traffic at the end 
of the Manhattan working dav when 4 
nrllinn commuters are on the move. But 
Mr Henry Barnes, their Commissioner of 
Traffic, calls this positive mobility com¬ 
pared with Oxford Street at 4.30 on a 
weekday afternoon. 

And all this is occurring before the 
next wave of new citizens hits the cities, 
before the two-car family becomes the 
norm. Professor Buchanan’s report on 
“Traffic in Towns’* has set out a num¬ 
ber of suggested changes to combine 
populations and car ownership both ris¬ 
ing on the expected scale by ipH<> with 
the present shape of “ spread cities.” But 
estimates based on his proposals indicate 
that the capital sums needed for an 
acceptable transport network in a city 
the size of Leeds would amount to as 
much as £200 million- a sum not far 
short of Britain’s total present budget 
for roads. 

These obstacles to physical mobility 
imposed by the structure of the modern 
city affect all its citizens. But the struc¬ 
ture imposes other deeper and more 
damaging immobilities on smaller groups. 
Wherever the old working areas of main- 
streets and old houses are left—in the 
centre-city, in the inner ring of suburbs 
—it is here that the poor remain or 
arrive when the better-off have moved 
<>n. If racial differences are added to 
poverty - Negroes in America, Jamaicans 
in London, Algerians in the bidonviiles — 
they are often literally trapped since 
housing is segregated in newer districts 
while service jobs* which can absorb the 
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semi-skilled, follow the incomes out to 
the better suburbs and deprive the 
ghettoes of accessible work. A poverty 
from which there is no escape creates the 
preconditions of continuing poverty, lack 
of knowledge, lack of skill, lack of hope 
for the children. That violence erupts 
from such despairs to ignite the riots of 
Watts or Rochester is a surprise onlv 
to those—all too many—for whom a 
slum is a flash of buildings seen from the 
passing car. Yet the American metro¬ 
politan trend, unchecked, is towards 
black, rundown centre-cities surrounded 
by rings of white affluent suburbia. It is 
th*» very recipe for civic violence and 
breakdown. Like imperial Rome, the 
modern urban order could begin to rot 
from the core. 

These are the extreme evils of social 
immobility, the social starvation induced 
by almost total deprivation. But men 


For most of the first half of this century, 
when reformers thought about improving 
cities, they aimed at a better version of 
the same thing. Towns were seen as 
static entities with defined limits and a 
traditional inner structure— an impor¬ 
tant business and cultural centre, more 
or less segregated manufacturing sectors 
and separate residential neighbourhoods, 
all linked by a traffic network converging 
on the city core. To prevent the con¬ 
centric rings of urban growth from pro¬ 
ducing too many commuters for the 
centre to carry, the device of green belts 
was evolved. Beyond them, population 
would be drawn into new settlements 
built on the traditional town model. 
Urban obsolescence—slum clearance— 
would be dealt with by rehousing people 


and women can he wretchedly under¬ 
nourished, far short of famine, if their 
diets have inadequate protein. Many of 
the subuibs have this quality of deple¬ 
tion. One-class, one-income, one-age- 
group, during weekdays almost one-sex, 
they bel e the urban promise of variety 
and choice. They breed the fears fed on 
ignorance and exclusion which allow 
America's contemporary Nazis to incite 
white youths m the C’iceio suburb of 
Chicago to stone Negroes and spit at 
nuns. And perhaps they also breed the 
aimless violence ol Mods and Rockers 
or the zany aiiaicliisin ol Amsterdam’s 
pro vos. With the tensions of scarce 
housing added, they may m part explain 
the drunken hooliganism of Russian 
youths which in the past year has de¬ 
manded a whole new ministry to correct 
it. Some observers even detect similar 
pressures in China's Red Cuards. 

Prisons of resentment 

Cities built only to work and sleep in— 
drab, unibarm, continuous, without parks 
and swimming pools ~ become prisons of 
resentment to adolescents, some without 
work, others with more in their pay 
packets than in their minds or dreams. 
And if the oncoming millions of new 
citizens are simply to be ci a mined into 
the traditional mould, the risks are of a 
further decline in urban quality -more 
sprawl at the edges, more violence and 
decay at the core, more frustration along 
the roadways, less access to the non- 
urb.in world, further megalopolitan over¬ 
lap—London sptending to coyer south¬ 
east England, Washington meeting Bos¬ 
ton, Holland becoming the first “spread- 
nation ” and everywhere choice and 
mobility distorted and lessened by the 
pressures of tint o-oidinated growth. 

Is theic much hope of reversing the 
trend? Perhaps the most promising fact 
about city planning today is that ideas 
derived from mobility and growth tend 
now to replace earlier, more static ideas 
of the city This advance to realism 
could open the \\a\ to much more work¬ 
able and successful planning. 


largely in the same area with the same 
roads and services. Old patterns im¬ 
proved, not a rethinking of the urban 
order, dominated the planners' ideas. 

But the pattern was breaking down 
even while they worked on it. The pres¬ 
sures of growth in the big cities led 
would-be commuters to leap-frog the 
green belts and turn new communities 
into old domitoiics. (been belts, falling 
between uihan and jural life, all too 
often e arned the neglect of both in half¬ 
hearted poultry farms, abandoned shacks 
and all the debris of a purposeless land¬ 
scape. At the same time rural land 
beyond the new settlements suffered in¬ 
discriminate, Iningaloid invasions. In, 
any case, the green belt concept tends toj 
be officially whir. 1 away as more an$g 
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The way they creep into the green belt 

more* people look for houses with leason- 
able access to the ccntre-citv where the 
hulk of the work and almost all the better 
entertainment are still to he found. Far 
from ending the sprawl, the policy con¬ 
firms it as new towns like Crawlev or 
Stevenage follow Hemel Hempstead and 
Welw\n into the vast metropolitan 
conurbation. 

The pull of the centre-city is not 
lessened hv the new satellite towns. For¬ 
tins leuson, is may well l>e that projects 
such as the (ireater Stockholm or Wash¬ 
ington's Year 2000 plans, which link a 
starlike pattern of satellite communities 
bv rapid transit to the parent cit\, may 
be defeated by the pressure of more mil¬ 
lions still pressing into the centre. It is 
perhaps ominous that Swedish planners 
first designed Vallingby, 30 minutes away 
from Stoc kholm bv train, as a self-con¬ 
tained community employing at least 
half its own inhabitants. Today, the 
great majorit\ still commute. 

The most chamatic illustration of the 
virtual iinpossil>iht\ of fixing ideal limits 
to city growth conies not from the open 
societies of the West but from Soviet 
Russia where, in the past, government 
cannot he said to have been impeded by 
consumer pressure or the lobbying of 
private developers or the cupidities of a 
free market in land. As earl\ as 1931, 
the Russian planners concluded that Mos¬ 
cow and Leningrad had reached the limit 
of desirable growth. The decision was 
taken to bar all new enterprises in both 
cities. The) then contained between two 
and three million inhabitants. In 1962, 
both had over six million. A similar 
decision was taken in 1939 for such cities 
Rostov, (Jork), and Sverdlovsk. Since 
then, Rostov has grown by 30 per cent, 


(Jorky by 59 per cent, Sverdlovsk lias 
doubled. 

In other cities—Tashkent, Novosibirsk, 
Minsk —population in 1962 had already 
surpassed the figure proposed for 1975. 
Such unexpected urban migrations have 
introduced considerable incoherence into 
the Soviet Union's theoretical ability— 
through total control of land use and 
resources—to evolve an urban policy. 
New cities, planned with services and 
industries for one level of population, 
have to he transformed in mid-construc¬ 
tion to take four and five times as many. 
It is not surprising that in the early 
1960s about half of Russia's 80 desig¬ 
nated 44 planning regions " had no plans, 
and that in city after city planning has 
become something of a rolling readjust¬ 
ment—a tendency which must be enor¬ 
mously reinforced by the decision to add 
the private car to road systems originally 
planned without it. 

Breaking the straitjacket 

The concept of the city as a fixed 
hierarchical structure rising to a central 
area and surrounded by subordinate dis¬ 
tricts even survives in one of the most 
notable attempts made to concentrate 
public attention on the problem of move¬ 
ment. The Buchanan Report represented 
in Britain an absolutely indispensable 
exercise in foresight and warning. It has 
been the starting point of a whole new 
ferment of study and experiment. Yet 
its critics are right in pointing out that 
its main recommendations still assume a 
virtually unchanged pattern ol urban life 
and try, at vast cost, to accommodate to 
it the movements, public or private, 
which people must or want to make. 


At its core lies the unresolved problem 
of the avalanche-like journey of workers 
to and from the centre. (Jive consumer 
choice free rein, bring in more people by 
car, then tremendous expense in tunnel¬ 
ling, parking and split-level roadbuilding 
must be incurred to give people at the 
centre some chance of safe and reason- 
aide daylight activity. Increase the load 
on public transport, deny the motorist 
unlimited access to the centre—and the 
authorities must run counter to some of 
the strongest preferences of a consumer 
democracy, while still incurring heavy 
expense in up-grading and probably also 
subsidising public movement. In either 
case, after investment in building and 
compensation of astronomical size, the 
network must operate in the most 
wasteful fashion, alternating between 
over-capacity at peak hours and under¬ 
use at all others. 

This is not to say that the effort to 
accommodate the car to traditional 
urban structures has been wasted. On 
the contrary, the design of such actual or 
potential new British towns as Runcorn 
and Hook shows a far greater ability to 
combine an increased use of the car with 
central areas than do the first generation 
of postwar plans for Harlow or 
Crawley or Luton. Moreover, the exer¬ 
cise of projecting future traffic flows and 
trying to work out their implications for 
the centre-city has laid bare the sheer 
physical limits set to any reliance on cars 
alone. In the New York metropolitan 
region it is estimated that if every bridge, 
tunnel and freeway were doubled in 
capacity and the centre of the city given 
over to as much road and parking space 
as central Los Angeles—where it has 
reached 70 per cent—only 22 per cent 
of all the commuters could come and go 
by private car. In short, whether one 
looks at cost or convenience or practi¬ 
cality or even the minimum likelihood 
that plans, once made, can he realised, 
the coming pressures of men and 
machines confront the world’s evolving 
urban order with a series of impasses. 
Within the present structures of cities, it 
looks as though the fundamental desire 
of modern man for widening choice and 
opportunity cannot be fully satisfied. 

This, undoubtedly, is one central 
reason why planners today are trying to 
think about cities in new terms—of 
growth rather than size, of mobility 
rather than settlement, of alternatives 
and choices rather than of a rooted 
environment. This new thinking begins 
from the supposition that change, not 
fixity, is the medium of modern living. 
In spite of all their apparent nionumen- 
tality, their vast investment, their cloud- 
capped towers and gorgeous palaces, the 
cities should in fact be seen as part of a 
system in flux. The starting points of a 
creative urban order must be choice-- 
the mobility of man’s desires—and move¬ 
ment—-the mobility of man in pursuit of 
them. It is perhaps a Copernican revolu¬ 
tion in urban thought. And it is not yet 
ten years old. 
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Electrical Press 

Electrical Press Limited (Web Offset Division) commenced operation 
July, 1966 

Printing speeds of 1100 feet per minute - four webs giving 30,000 copies 

per hour the equivalent of 120,000 sheets per hour 

Four colour available for 8 pages tabloid or 16 pages quarto 

Cold set and heat set on both mono and colour, coated or uncoated stock 

Broad sheet tabloid or quarto fold 

Maximum web width 38"— cut off 52i' 

Electrical Press Limited (Web Offset Division) progressive expanding and 
independent, with a young and vigorous management team is proud to be 
entrusted with the production of The Economist 

Baker Perkins 

The Halley Aller" web offset press was supplied by the printing machinery 
division of Baker Perkins Limited and was manufactured at Westwood 
Works, Peterborough The press consists of three "Lithomaster" Gemini" 
units, one colour deck, a "Halley Aller' folder and a gas flame drier 
Many leading organisations in the publishing industry are changing to web 
offset and the demand for a high performance press giving first class quality 
of reproduction throughout its long reliable life, is being met by Baker 
Perkins "Halley Aller" equipment 
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How Detroit is facing up to it 

I 7 he new principles can best be studied pJete the combination of overload on the 
f in three major studies all puulished in centre and “ conurbation ” on the fringes 
f *9^6 anc ^ a ^ a certain degree an that already seriously stultify human 
expression of the new order of thinking, choice and movement. The sucking pull 
Two are British—the preliminary report of London, as the Swindon plan's careful 
on urban development in the Swindon mapping of movements and concentra- 
region prepared for the Ministry of dons of population makes plain, already 
Housing and Local Government by reaches beyond Reading. Build a new 
Llewellyn Davis and Associates* and the centre even as far out as Didcot and it 


prupo^als for a new urban region in 
South Hampshire, also prepared for the 
ministry, by Colin Buchanan and 
Partners.** The third comes from Anicri- 
*ca and is not yet complete—a study of 
the Detroit metropolitan region planned 
jointly by one of America’s largest power 
companies, Edison, by Wayne State 
University and the town-planning con¬ 
sultants, Doxiadis Associates. 

In all three projects it is possible to- 
distinguish a new approach—a new stress 
on openness and mobility, a new effort to 
incorporate choice and change even into 
something as apparently fixed, substan¬ 
tial and Unyielding as the form of an 
urban settlement, a readiness to make 
movement itself a servant of neighbour¬ 
hood. One sees these concepts operating 
at three levels—in the whole metropoli¬ 
tan region, in the paiticular urban or 
city area and then in the localities. The 
Detroit plan, being still at a high level 
of generalisation, does not yet olFcr 
specifics at the local level. These are to 
be worked out over the next two years. 

All three studies accept tlu fact that 
no effective town-planning is possible 
now unless it embraces the whole 
metropolitan or regional context. Cities 
are part of a gtowing, changing held of 
force; action on the fringes can directly 
effect changes at the core and vice versa. 
The truth about south-east England, 
into which three and a half million more 
people and their cars have to he fitted by 
1980, is that without some fonn of 
positive planning, they will drift into 
London’s magnetic field and there com- 

MEGALOPOUS IN AMERICA 


will still go the way of Harlow or 
Crawley, turning towards London and 
contributing to overloads of traffic, 
longer commuting and wider sprawl. The 
planners’ advocacy of Swindon as a city 
to grow to half a million rests on their 
belief that its position allows it to exer¬ 
cise an effective counterpull and to divert 
future population from Greater London. 

.The same purpose suggests the choice 
of an urban region to lie along the 
Hampshire coast, from Southampton to 
Portsmouth. It is already an area where 
people want to come. It has excellent 
opportunities for industrial and commer¬ 
cial growth, whether or not the decision 
is taken to make Southampton a port for 
freight as well as passengers. Between 
downs and sea and straddling three river 
valleys, it can, properly designed, offer 
really imaginative openings for recrea¬ 
tion. And it lies beyond the present pull 
of London. Indeed, when one compares 
the range of services and opportunities 
likely to be available in Soutli Hampshire 
with those of an even much expanded 
Swindon, it is probable that the Hamp¬ 
shire metropolis will be a more effective 
counterpoise to London growth. Only 
cities of a certain size can counterbalance 
the megalopolises. Otherwise, more 
varied work, wider chances of education, 
more frequent first nights still pull the 
commuters in to the great wen. 

The most systematic attempt yet made 
to plot a metropolitan region as an inter¬ 
dependent area of pressure and counter¬ 
force appears in the plan for metropoli¬ 
tan Detroit. Detroit lies at about the 
geographical heart of one of the great 
conurbations of the future—the Great 
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★ Proposed new urban regions 


Lakes Megalopolis which will spread 
from Milwaukee to Buffalo. But the role 
it will play in this new “ field of force ” 
is not clear. Today it cannot be called a 
very distinguished place. The heart of 
the city on the Detroit river has been 
razed and partly rebuilt, admitting new 
through ways with conference halls and 
hotels beside and above them. But whole¬ 
sale demolition has, as usual, pushed 
urban blight a dozen blocks further back 
and the city planners have published a 
rueful map which proves that by the 
time the present core of blight will have 
been eliminated, deterioration looks like 
being larger than it was when the present 
project of renewal began. Detroit is thus 
faced with a large opportunity — of 
becoming the vital centre of one of 
America’s most dynamic urban concen¬ 
trations — and with an equal risk — of 
slipping into greater obsolescence. 

1’his is the background of the plan for 
greater Detroit. It began a couple of 
years ago with a complete inventory of 
trends in the region—growth, movement 
and density of population, sales of agri¬ 
cultural land, implications of lines and 
modes of traffic, length of commuting 
journeys, concentrations of industry, 
extrapolated to the year 2000 and it be¬ 
came apparent at once that unless some 
fresh and dramatic initiatives were made 
cither Detroit would be crushed by the 
new pressure of traffic and business-— 
thus expanding the existing blight in the 
inner city—or it would try to accommo¬ 
date the pressure as Los Angeles has 
done and turn its centre into an un¬ 
centre of traffic lanes and parking lots. 
Either way, it would lose its place as a 
vital capital of the greater megalopolis. 

The next stage of the plan was there¬ 
fore to examine alternatives covering 
Detroit’s whole regional “ field of force ” 
and its place in the wider patterns of 
movement which criss-cross the region, 
linking it northwards to Canada and in 
every direction to other dynamic areas of 

* Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government: A New City—a study of 
urban development in an area including 
Newbury, Swindon and Didcot; London 
HMSO 1966. 

** South Hampshire Study: Colin 
Buchanan and Partners in association 
with Economic Consultants Ltd. HMSO 
1966. 






irowth and change in the United States, 
pour or five major criteria were chosen— 
the siting of urban centres, major con- 
Icentrations of industry, harbours, air- 
Iports, the larger educational and re¬ 
search centres—and then tested against 
[such alternatives as density of popula- 
f tion, networks of traffic, speed of move- 
1 nicnt, maximum travelling time. Even 
; so, with only a few essential presupposi¬ 
tions, possible solutions, when run 
through the computers, still reached tens 
of millions. However, the number of 
routes that major lines of communication 
can in fact take across the region is 
limited. Large concentrations of activity 
must cluster round their intersections. 
These considerations reduce the number 
of possible locations to a more manage¬ 
able number and this is further reduced 
by testing their efficiency as centres 
against differing densities of population, 
speeds and ease of movement and com¬ 
muting time. The most workable solu¬ 
tions at this level of complexity have 
been chosen and used as the framework 
for a new set of comparisons. 

At this stage, the enquiry increases in 
detail. The region is divided into smaller 
areas—in the Detroit plan they are six 
miles by six miles—and the impact of 
various alternatives on vital physical 
resources — water, land, topography, 
beauty—as well as on human movement 
and convenience arc studied. A new set 
of optimum possibilities emerges. They 
in turn are related to even more specific 
areas--downtown Detroit, existing shop¬ 
ping centres, university campuses—and 
to detailed budgets covering the cost and 
time of alternative programmes. This 
process — of progressively eliminating 
alternatives and increasing the detail of 
application — finally converges on one 
solution which, in terms of cost, practic¬ 
ability, amenity and convenience, gives 
the best answer to the region's future. 

riie method itself clearly has revolu¬ 
tionary possibilities for the effective 
study of dynamic regions where growth 
and movement are as much a part of the 


landscape as hills and streams. But in 
the Detroit plan, the conclusion itself has 
considerable significance for all planners 
struggling to find solutions within the 
gravitational field of megalopolis The 
conclusion in the Detroit region is that 
the city tiself can prosper and play its 
role in the region only if present unco¬ 
ordinated pressures of growth are relieved. 

Fifteen million more people—and their 
cars and artefacts — will drive central 
Detroit either to final obsolescence or to 
a concrete-asphalt takeover by traffic. 
The best alternative is to construct, at 


another node or intersection of move¬ 
ment, a completely new twin-city, Port 
Huron, which will permit both cities to 
flourish and does not exclude the expan¬ 
sion of Toledo as a third major centre in 
tht a i st century. This pattern keeps 
movement and density manageable, 
spares the areas of beauty and good 
farming, permits wide experiments in 
new technologies — of construction, of 
transport networks—in the new city and 
gives the old city time to breathe and 
reorganise creatively for the pressures to 
come. 


England takes to the grid 


The two more detailed studies—of South 
Hampshire and Swindon—now take us 
from the metropolitan and regional level 
to the working of the system in the cities 
themselves. In both these plans we see 
applied at the local level the same 
attempt—as in the whole Detroit region 
—to get away from a single overloaded 
centre-city and to restore a greater range 
of unimpeded movement. In the words 
of the Swindon plan. 

The urban form proposed ... is derived 
from consideration of the relationship of the 
new development to the existing town of 
Swindon. As the first phase of the develop¬ 
ment involves bringing in a new population 
equal to that of present-day Swindon and 
the ultimate development will lead to a 
population four times that of Swindon, it 
is dear that a simple concentric development 
working outwards from the present town . . . 
would not be a satisfactory solution. A con¬ 
centric urban form would mean that the 
new developments would all depend on the 
existing town centre of Swindon for central 
functions. The scale of development is such 
that the present central area of Swindon 
could not meet the demands of such a 
massive new population. To rebuild it so 
that it could handle four times the present 
demand on its services would involve whole¬ 
sale destruction of much comparatively 
modern building and impossibly expensive 
roadway developments, with major new 
roads cutting through the existing fabric of 
Swindon. But on the other hand it would 


be wrong to develop any single major new 
centre with the idea that this would even¬ 
tually take over all central functions for the 
expanded city, thus depriving the present 
flourishing centre of Swindon of its role,. 

In the case of the South Hampshire 
study, the proposed urban region already 
has two concentrated city centres in 
Southampton and Portsmouth. A simple 
concentric pile-up of people round each 
centre, particularly round the awkward 
restricted island site of Portsmouth, 
would simply lead to unworkable pres¬ 
sures of traffic and movement on already 
inadequate facilities. The plan therefore 
proposes that both centres be incorpo¬ 
rated in a much wider urban network 
which allows for a third centre at South- 
wick and consciously aims at equalising 
the flow and pressure of traffic over the 
whole area. 

'These interesting and new thoughts 
together suggest that the concept of a 
multiplicity of centres within a wider 
urban field has taken firm hold on British 
town planning. The impression is streng¬ 
thened by its reappearance in the pro¬ 
posals for the new town of Washington 
in the north of England ; and the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern¬ 
ment made his own attitude plain in his 
comments on the proposed new city for 
250,000 people in Buckinghamshire, the 
plan for Milton Keynes. Urban 


THE GROWTH OF PORTHAMPTON 



centres already to be found within the 
proposed city area—Bletchley, Wolver- 
ton, Stony Stratford—are to be preserved 
as “ nodes of high density *' in the wider 
urban field of force. 

'This brings us to the next principle— 
that the lines of movement and hence of 
force in the urban region should follow 
the pattern not of concentric rings but of 
a grid. The word easily conjures up 
horrific pictures of hundreds of American 
cities, all divided into regular and indis¬ 
tinguishable square blocks, all streets 
marching onwards in faceless uniformity, 
all recognising their fundamental inade¬ 
quacy by calling themselves by numbers, 
not names. But this is not what a grid 
means. Street systems can twist and turn, 
they ran skirt hills and preserve valley 
bottoms, they can equally serve large 
universities and small stores without 
losing the character of a grid. The grid 
simply means that communication is kept 
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open in ail directions and that lines of 
* movement and growth are not turned 
back upon themselves. Applied to all the 
means of movement within an urban 
region, it can give the citizen the largest 
opportunities of unimpeded mobility and 
if it is imaginatively combined with the 
siting of facilities— for work, for learning, 
for play—it can also give him the widest 
selection of unimpeded choice. 

The suggested new pattern for Swin¬ 
don is based upon the grid since it pro¬ 
poses a number of urban communities, 
some of about the same size as the exist¬ 
ing city, some smaller, each with a 
number of facilities — shops, offices, 
health centres, schools — but none all- 
inclusive and all depending in some 
measure on neighbouring communitie.* 
for a full range of activity and linked to 
them by the open communications of the 
grid. The wife whose children are in the 
neighbourhood schools has the chance of 
employment, full or part-time, nearby 
but she travels north for university 
courses and joins her husband south for 
an evening concert. The de-concentra- 
tion of activity prevents lemminglike 
surges of traffic and this in itself helps to 
conserve speedy movement and keeps the 
urban community as a whole in touch 
and in some measure a neighbourhood. 

Perhaps the clearest way of studying 
the new approach is to examine the idea 
for South Hampshire. The scheme set 
out in the plan is misleading. It suggests 
a rigid grid whereas actual streets and 
centres would follow the contours and 
exhibit every kind of difference in style 
and elevation of building. But the points 
it underlines are openness of movement, 
dispersion of centres, variety of choices 
and a sorting out of different kinds of 
traffic — all tire way from small low- 
velocity roadways and pedestrian paths 
in residential areas to the big six-lane 
highways and railways which link the 
total urban organism to the wider 
arterial system of the whole south-east. 

Incidentally, by getting away from the 
concentric pattern and combining dif¬ 
ferent types and speeds of traffic with the 
open grid, the South Hampshire plan 
makes more possible the vision of Traffic 
in Towns —that of unimpeded move¬ 
ments through connecting corridors 
devoted to different purposes and con¬ 
structed for different speeds. It also 
preserves, within the city, open spaces 
which run on and out to join the sea 
and the great beauties of down land to 
the north. Thus the urban areas do not 
close themselves off behind barbaric 
barricades of concrete. The non-urban 
world reaches in and out, providing 
variety and access to another range of 
choice. 

Balanced traffic 

The third principle is already implicit in 
what has been said. If uncluttered move¬ 
ment is taken to be one of urban man's 
chief but most frustrated goals, the rela¬ 
tionships betwen the networks of move- 
jjjjinent and the uses to which they may lie 


put move to the centre of urban planning, 
ft is not simply a question of avoiding 
the more lunatic schizophrenias such as 
building a go-storey Pan-Am Building in 
the heart of Manhattan without a single 
widening of the approach routes—unless 
one counts a small, noisy and selective 
helicopter service from the roof. It is 
the whole matter of trying to see facilities 
—factories, hospitals, schools, shopping 
centres—as the generators of traffic and 
trying to disperse them so that more 
balanced movement is possible all over 
the city. 

This docs not mean an even all-over 
dispersion of a depressing and mono¬ 
tonous kind. The areas of activity can be 
intensified in nodes nr centres of a higher 
order. Hierarchies of activity can be 


introduced from primary communities 
such as the grouping of the neighbourhood 
store, the residential neighbourhood and 
the primary school all the way to the 
city administrative block with art gallery, 
concert hall and repertory theatre along¬ 
side. But there must be a variety of such 
hierarchies and they must be linked not 
up single ladders leading hierarchically 
from small to large communities, but 
laterally and diagonally through a traffic 
system designed to carry the flows 
simultaneously in all directions and to 
cope with the dispersed demand which 
dispersed activities make possible. The 
South Hampshire plan shows this disper¬ 
sion. Swindon aims at it. Both repre¬ 
sent the arrival of mobility at the core 
of the planners’ thought. 


Just more like Los Angeles ? 


But is it a real breakthrough:* A number 
of major criticisms tend to be made of 
the suggestion that some new principles 
have genuinely emerged. One is that 
they simply sanctify failure. What you 
describe, the critics say, is Los Angeles 
lightly covered with a fig leaf of theory. 
More dispersed, interconnected “ nodes 
of higher density," all linked in a mesh 
of traffic, make up precisely the pattern 
which has turned Los Angeles into an 
“ un-community," into “ twenty suburbs 
in search of a city," into the archetypal 
“ slurb." This development may be 
inevitable in the wake of affluence and 
the automobile, but do not dignify it in 
the name of principle and planning. 

But, in fact, it is not the same. On 
the contrary, Los Angeles is a warning 
of what happens when the city’s obsoles¬ 
cence takes the form not of overloading 


but of doing away with the centre and 
indeed with most coherent sub-centres 
as well. Los Angeles is not a grid of 
interconnected and coherent communi¬ 
ties. It tends much more towards the 
pattern of a large, shapeless, sprawl of 
semi-urban “ happenings," very un¬ 
evenly linked by haphazard connections 
which, for all their apparent look of 
high power and capacity, do not dis¬ 
tinguish betwen different purposes and 
needs. Through traffic, industrial traffic, 
commuting traffic jam the same lanes 011 
the big freeways; yet a community like 
Watts is condemned to unemployment 
because it has not access it can afford 
to the city's places of employment. Lack 
of jobs quite as much as racial resent¬ 
ment started up the rest in 1965. 

Public transport is vestigial. The 
almost total substitution of the private 



Los Angeles: the werst of the lot. 





car has hastened the disappearance of 
coherent centres of heightened activity 
under a rising tide of parking places. At 
the same time, the dispersal of people 
spins the city out so that it fills the 
coastal plain almost to San Diego to the 
south and reaches up towards Santa 
Barbara. The ocean and the mountains 
do, it is true, set limits and give the 
millions escape from the city. But this 
is good geography, not good planning; 
and meanwhile the real estate operators 
are felling and gouging all the hills the> 
can reach. In short, the pattern is not 
one of unimpeded movement between a 
variety of reasonable choices but rather 
one of immobility for the poor, escape for 
the rich and a mixture of commuting 
ar.d marooning for the people in the 
middle. The lack of contact and com¬ 
munity produced by this pattern may 
well be one factor in Los Angeles’s 
peculiar and disturbing addiction to the 
politics of the radical right. 

Another related criticism alleges that 
by accepting the concept of the grid, and 
raising mobility and easy access to the 
dignity of first principles, this type of 
planning undermines man's fundamental 
need for a neighbourhood, for having 
roots in a particular locality and making 
contact face-to-face with fellow citizens. 
Impersonality, the critics say, is at the 
root of adolescent alienation. 

But again, this misinterprets the 
approach. It does not in any way ex¬ 
clude the small neighbourhoods with 
primary schools reachable on foot over 
paths or streets where a six-ycai-old can 
manoeuvre himself without danger. Nor 
does it abolish local shopping centres and 
small-scale services. These will grow up 
naturally at intersections of the grid, 
small ones between minor roads, larger 
ones where, sav, local roads meet cross- 
city highwa\s or stations for rapid 
transit. All the planners say is that in 
modern life a citizen does not find all 
his friends and all his activities in the 
locality. They argue that it is not 
alienation but sheer boredom that en¬ 
courages much of the delinquency in 
neighbourhoods without variety or 
stimulus. 

Today, more and mure citizens have 
connections all over the city—of profes¬ 
sional life, of municipal responsibility, of 
artistic interest. Indeed, they probably 
have further connections all over the 
world and one of the preconditions of 
" neighbourhood ” may be a quick access 
to the airport, which is becoming a 
growing centre for meeting, conferring 
and entertaining. A city which permits 
its inhabitants to move about easily is, 
in a true sense, more neighbourly than 
one which provides them with supposedly 
self-sufficient communities and then tends 
to shut them off. In any it cannot 
be done. Britain's new towns were no 
substitutes for London. People simply 
went on moving in and out. 

But, say the critics, why suppose that 
the new concepts of open access and easy 
mobility will serve London or other large 



cities any better? What has the new 
pattern to offer old entrenched cities? 
They cannot make themselves over— 
except at a cost which, on the analogy 
of Traffic in Towns, is far more than the 
community can afford to pa^. Mean¬ 
while, are. they simply to carry on, 
balancing between obsolescence or 
disintegration? 

The short answer is, of course, that 
the current plans, like the satellite towns 
of Stockholm or Paris or Washington, 
are designed not to recreate the big 
cities' inner structure but to prevent 
further massive overloading of what 
exists now. But there are other advan¬ 
tages, even if they are less direct. Tor 
instance, provided the expansion of the 
new centres is also designed to take some 
overspill and is carried out speedily, the 
new plans can reduce existing urban 
pressures by increasing the number of 
middle-income and low-income houses on 
the market. This need is especially urgent 
in America, where racial segregation 
further distorts a public; housing pro¬ 
gramme which, incredibly, is not provid¬ 
ing many more houses than in the 1920s. 
'The planners can also argue that if they 
produce in South Hampshire or Port 
Huron new cities designed to maximise 
choices and open up the flows of traffic, 
a general pattern of renewal will have 
been set, on which more piecemeal 
changes in existing cities can be modelled. 
After all, a new attention to overall 
planning will not end smaller schemes of 
urban renewal. Some can perhaps be 
combined. If a metropolis like New 
York takes advantage of the federal 
money which may become available for 
“ demonstration cities," it might well 
attempt to graft the new principles even 
on to old surroundings. It could dis¬ 
tinguish types of traffic—pedestrian path¬ 
ways leading to malls and parks and 
carrying threads of green all through the 
city, limited access roads to schools and 
shopping centres, connections, possibly 
underground, to the roads and subwavs 
linking the locality with the rest of the 
city and the surrounding land—and 
attempt to secure easy access and maxi¬ 
mum communication by distributing its 
houses, shops, schools, factories and 
recreation centres round the whole sector 


according to the How of traffic eachj 
facilit\ tends to promote. 

Success would, of course, remain limited] 
by the tendency of traffic networks outi 
side the new sector to remain in theilj 
present over-loaded and incoherent static 
But once again, m America, there is ne 1 ^ 
interest in the possibilities of building 
comfoitable, rapid mass-transit system*; 
renewed city sectors may be able, likm 
small electrical systems, to wire themt 
selves into better and more reliable gridfl 
of movement. It is significant thaffl 
political leaders as alert to trends aw 
Senatoi Robert Kennedy and Chariei 
Peicy aie proposing new forms of public! 
private co-operation of the “Comsat*’ 
type tc> undertake (ioverumen t-renewa§| 
if)\\-tost housing. 

Last of all, there are the critics dlj 
stale. They argue that to plan with thd 
scope implied in Detroit or South Ha mp 41 
shire deieats itself in part because tmL 
variables are too great, in part becaustfl 
the sums involved art* too large. Buf 
the first criticism disregards the revolul 
tions in planning made possible by thwl 
computer, the second ignores the faesjr 
that the expenditure will in fact be madtil 
because the people will, irretrievably artll 
irreversibly, be there. 'They canndj 
simplv be dumped, homeless, all over 
landscape. Twenty million more Bri’ 
ptople must be housed somewhei 
Whether American plans are better 
worse, 150 million more Americans 
tb? next three decades will entail 
$100 million of expenditure a year 
homes and services. 'They only choice' 
between doing it well and doing it badt 

There are new insights into url 
planning. There are new technoli 
available to give the plans a solid 
in fact and extrapolation. There arej 
myriad inventions—in power, in tra! 
control, in automation — waiting to 
applied to urban problems. And thi 
arc the resources which will in any 
be spent. W'hat is lacking so far is 
unifying vision of the whole urban OJ 
as a proper field of co-ordinated inqi 
anti action. .Until it is achieved, 
may well remain more visionary al 
their outer space than their inner gj 
and give themselves a rougher land! 
the city than on the moon. g 
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THE FIRST SUEZ WAR 

No End of a Lesson 
By Anthony Nutting. 
Constable. 205 pages. 25s. 


There is a new tendency to dismiss 
everything written and said about Suez 
before last month as irrelevant: that 
President Nasser’s foolish challenge to 
Israel and the crushing Israeli answer 
mean that the events of 1956 have to be 
reassessed again, the arguments argued 
again and new judgments made. This is 
true, but only partly true. Since it was 
Sir Anthony Eden’s interpretation of 
Nasser’s personality that triggered the 
crisis, and since much of the real argu¬ 
ment in British politics hung on whether 
Nasser’s Egypt was a beneficent or 
venomous thing, any fresh revelation of 
Nasser in action, Nasser in history so to 
speak, must affect all the laborious 
rationalisations of 1956 built around him. 
But if Nasser is half the Suez story there 
is another half, for which the past 
month’s happenings are no more than a 
footnote. 

This includes the conduct of British 
policy. Mr Nutting has now told his 
story. There was a danger when it first 
appeared in The Times that it would be 
used politically to ginger up a barren 
parliamentary debate over the collusion 
issue. That would have been silly, and 
really irrelevant. But Mr Nutting has the 
right to have his say; whether he was 
tricked or flattered out of saying it at the 
time is another matter. It is a very 
personal story and it has bitterness in it. 
It confirms that there was collusion with 
Israel; it confirms the deviousness of 
ministerial answers in the Commons, and 
the powerlessness of the Commons to get 
at the truth; it discovers only one “ actual 
untruth ” by Eden on December 20th 
when, tired and rattled, he claimed 
“ there was not foreknowledge that Israel 
would attack Egypt.” 

But the unhappiest thing to reflect on 
in the Nutting account happened back 
in March after the dismissal of Glubb 
Pasha. Nutting, summoned from a private 
dinner at the Savoy to answer the tele¬ 
phone, had Eden shouting at him : “ I 
don’t want an alternative. And I don’t 
give a damn if there’s anarchy and chaos 
in Egypt.” Prime ministers can say this 
kind of thing to confidants (and Nutting 
was a confidant at the time). But when 
they say it consistently, when it not only 
affects their judgment but is their 
considered judgment as well, what are 


The Suez Affair 
By Hugh Thomas. 

Weidenjeld and Nicolson. 259 pages. 3bs. 

Suez Ten Years After 

Edited by Anthony Moncrieff. 

BBC Publications. 175 pages. 20s. 

healthier men in government to do? Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd appears throughout as a 
harassed, glum but resigned figure, able 
to do little but obey orders. When Mr 
Thomas uses the Israeli description of 
the “ old-fashioned family lawyer ” who 
turned up at the Sevres meeting, it seems 
an accurate designation of the role Lloyd 
played. But what were the cabinet doing ? 
By all accounts those who spoke at all 
were whooping the sick Eden on. 

Mr Thomas’s is a good, balanced 
book : it will stand for a Jong time. He 
has gone into meticulous detail on events, 
and he spares no one their miscalcula¬ 
tions : Eden and Mollct, the Labour 
party, the Americans. He has not gone 
in to get a verdict, except an histoiian’s 
verdict. If he finds, and quietly relishes, 
the macabre humour in all these blundcr- 
ings and tergiversations, the nub of his 
analysis is simply one of power. Eden 
and Mullet believed they had the power 
to run the Middle East; they were utterly 
wrong. They did not have the diplomatic, 
the economic or even the effective 
military power to do so. It is the assess¬ 
ment of such matters that count in 
history beyond the immorality of force or 
secret treaties or lying to the House of 
Commons. In this assessment the British 
prime minister, his colleagues and the 
machinery of government were caught 
out. But they were not the only people. 
The Americans themselves had thought 
that Britain could look after the Middle 
East. Their policy had not spotted before 
Suez what was so self-evident the day 
after. 

The publication of Mr Peter 
Galvocoressi’s Third Programme docu¬ 
mentaries on Suez are a reminder of some 
good programmes last year, which did 
much historical spadework as well as 
getting some of the Suez personalities to 
reflect on their experiences. Sometimes 
the personalities were not entirely forth¬ 
coming : M. Pineau, for example, flatly 
refuses to discuss Mr Lloyd’s presence at 
Sevres. Nasser’s final word is instructive 
of his cast of mind : 

The meaning of Suez is that ... it was 
impossible to use the methods of the 
nineteenth in the twentieth <entury. On the 
other hand, Suez gave confidence to many 
countries. I think Suez helped many of the 
African countries to be sure of themselves 
and insist about their independence. 

It is all a matter of power. 



OBJECTION SUSTAINED 

Point of Departure 

By James Cameron. 

Arthur Barker. 318 pages. 36s, 

Objection Overruled 
By David Boulton. 

MatGibbon and Kee. 319 pages. 45s. 
James Cameron flics in the front row of 
the world's piofessionals who report the 
world’s news. Yet, in the most modern 
sense of clinical reporting in depth and 
breadth, be is not a professional at all, 
but an amateur. He has a concern for 
the things, and above all the people, he 
writes about so well. It shows through 
all his writing, for he does not believe 
that the objective reporting of big events 
is possible. It shows through this sketch 
of his life and career, with its rows and 
resignations over what he saw as points 
of principle, and his revulsion from the 
pain and waste and senselessness of the 
wars he has seen so much of, and from 
the fact of the nuclear bomb that he has 
watched three times at first hand. 

In spirit Mr Cameron belongs to the 
conscientious and political objectors 
described in Mr Boulton's distressing 
documentary evidence and comment on 
the brutal, blundering treatment of some 
of them during the bloody first world 
war. Yet only fleetingly, during the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
after the second world war, did he ever 
in fact join them. “ Why am I not an 
absolute pacifist," he asks himself, “ when 
I know that it is right? ” The “ easy way 
out,” he honestly answers, was to write, 
as he has done, about the horrors and 
dangers of it all. But there was more to 
it, he confesses, than that : 

without the use* of armies and mass 
murder German fascism might have over- ) 
< tune the world and my notion of freedom 1 
—including that of being a pacifist— would 
probably have gone for ever. 

Mr Boulton’s pacifists during and after 
the first world war faced the same 
dilemma. It split them (as the suffragettes 
were split) into resisters by constitutional 
or by direct means. It thinned the ranks 
of their second generation when it was 
fascism in Spain and Italy and Germany 
that bad to be fought. It broke the GNI) 
in two and destroyed its effectiveness. 
Cameron believed, with Canon Collins 
and against Lord Russell, that “ so long 
as we were existing within the liberal 
framework of a democratic state we 
should operate on those priciples.” He 
still believes that “ the GND was one of 
the good things in a discouraging world : 
it earned its place in the records, and 
with honour.” But after 30 years in his 
trade—told here, from its start under 
the other Thomson of Dundee, through 
the high days with Beaverhrook and the 
good days with the News Chronicle to 
the determination “ to attach myself to 
no more newspapers ” — he ends with one 
simple phrase. “ Hope subsides, but ; 
curiosity remains.” 

James Cameron is in fact, a simple * 
man. His reasons come from his heart—- 
and from his eyes. He cannot bear, i 
because he cannot understand, the '* 




complexity %f politicians and preachers , 
which he sees at best as obliquity and at 
worst as complicity with evil. But he is 
honest, too: " 1 was never the material 
of a political observer." As a watcher, he 
has frankly been able to opt out of the 
great issues that have so much concerned 
him—and to be , whether writing with 
the sympathy that makes him what he 
is about iiis father, his mother and his 
friends or about the gladiators and the 
ordinary folk in all the far-ofF places, a 
famous journalist of his own old- 
fashioned pre-consensus sort. 

RUSSIA IN PERSPECTIVE 

The Russian Empire, 1801-1917 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. 

Oxford University Press. 833 pages. 55s. 
This latest volume in “ The Oxford 
History of Modern Europe" is a most 
welcome addition to the literature on 
nineteenth-century Russia. With a few 
exceptions, most Western general surveys 
of Russian history have been somewhat 
disappointing, being essentially compila¬ 
tions and at worst collections of cliches. 
(Tire contrast with the textbooks of such 
Russian scholars as Klyuchevsky, Plato- 
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nov and Shmurh is a melancholy one). 
The two best surveys in English of Russia 
in the nineteenth century have been the 
work of Russians, Michael T. FJorinsky 
and Sergei Pushkarev, the latter curiously 
absent from the bibliography of Professor 
Seton-Watson *5 book. He makes few 
claims for his work , and in an unduly 
modest preface offers it “ after much toil 
and with little satisfaction ” to the 
English-speaking public, to the reader 
interested in general history rather than 
to the specialist. Both general reader and 
specialist, however, will find much of 
value in a work that is not only a mine 
of information and a lucid and straight¬ 
forward account of nineteenth-century 
Russia, but which also displays through¬ 
out a sober and scrupulously fair judg¬ 
ment. 

It is this balance and fairness that 
makes the work so important. It enables 
the author to avoid what he hirnself calls 
the “ one or two rather bizarre individual 
judgments ” of Florinsky and the nation¬ 
alist viewpoint that vitiates Pushkarev’s 
treatment of Russian foreign policy. 1 ’he 
centre of attention is political and social 
history, and economic and cultural his¬ 
tory are dealt with in less detail. On the 
other hand, Professor Seton-Watson 
devotes more attention than usual to 
Russian policy in Asia and to the non- 
Russian nationalities in the Russian 
Empire. He is particularly good on the 
growth of Estonian and Latvian national 
consciousness and Ukrainian nationalism, 
subjects that receive little attention in 
other surveys. His comparisons of Rus¬ 
sian economic development with Japan¬ 
ese modernisation, of the Polish problem 
with the place of the Irish Question in 
British history, and of the Russian 
middle-class with the Western bour¬ 
geoisie are helpful and illuminating. 

The intioductory chapter contains a 
few dubious statements, notably that 
“ under the Tartar yoke the Church was 
cut off from Constantinople.” T his is 
scarcely true, since after a temporary 
eclipse relations between Russia and 
Byzantium became very close again about 
1330 and were maintained almost until 
the fall of Constantinople. It was not 
only the " priestly ” Old Believers who 
developed many of the traditional Pro¬ 
testant virtues including a talent for 
capitalist enterprise, but also the “ priest- 
less” schismatics, as was made clear by 
the Theodosian community in Moscow. 
Economic issues occasionally receive less 
attention than they deserve, especially 
during the reign of Alexander I. The 
economic repercussions of the Treaty of 
Tilsit and the attitude of the various 
Russian social groups to Alexander’s 
alliance with Napoleon and adherence to 
the Continental System are barely men¬ 
tioned, and little attention is given to the 
discussion of economic questions at that 
time and to tariff policy. 

T here is the occasional minor error— 
for instance, N. A. Bezobrazov is confused 
(page 345) with his brother Mikhail 
Bezobrazov—and a few, and obvious, 




misprints, though it should be noted that 
Sazonov succeeded Izvolsky as foreign 
minister in igw, not 1901 (page 683). 
But the work is a considerable achieve¬ 
ment and deserves to be read by anyone 
wanting a trustworthy narrative and a 
deeper perspective. It should become 
the standard work on the period. 


TRADE AND GROWTH 

Economic Policies towards Less 
Developed Countries 

By Harry G. Johnson. 

Allen and Unwin. 295 pages. 30s. cloth- 
bound, 18s. paperbound. 

The purpose of this study, written for the 
Brookings Institution, is “ to survey the 
major issues raised by UNCT AD for US 
policy toward the less developed coun¬ 
tries, and to explore the various policy 
alternatives open to the United States.” 
This, however, does not mean that its 
interest is confined to American readers, 
for it provides an extremely useful toui 
d'horizon of the relationships between 
international economic arrangements and 
the problems of developing countries. As 
an economic theorist who has made dis¬ 
tinguished contributions to trade theory, 
Professor Johnson has cut through to 
fundamental principles and has suc¬ 
ceeded in clarifying many issues. 

The book begins by surveying the 
institutional background, notably Gatt 
(the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) and the discussions at UNCTAD 
—the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development. It is a relief to read a pithy 
summary; the “international” English 
of international documents is too fre¬ 
quently opaque and soporific. The next 
chapter looks at the broad economics of 
development and neatly analyses the 
macro - economic differences between 
trade and aid. T he obstacles to develop¬ 
ment that result from existing commer¬ 
cial and economic policies are then set 
out. Three substantial chapters then ex¬ 
amine ways of reducing or offsetting 
these obstacles : action within the exist¬ 
ing framewoik, arrangements for trade in 
primary products and trade preferences 
for exports of manufactured products by 
the development countries. Lastly, there 
is a chapter on international monetary 
reform and a concluding summary. 

The way in which economic theory is 
used can be illustrated by Professor John¬ 
son's constant insistence that nominal 
tariff rates are a poor guide to the effec¬ 
tive level of protection. His hypothetical 
example is worth repeating. If a product 
is protected by a 10 per cent duty and 
the materials used in its manufacture 
account for half its cost and are admitted 
duty-free, then the effective rate of pro¬ 
tection is 20 per cent. He shows that 
developed countries frequently have a 
fairly high level of effective protection on 
those goods for which the poorer coun¬ 
tries have a considerable export potential. 

An even simpler use of economic 
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Leyland - continually in 'top gear’ 


Nothing seems to stop the momentum of the Leyland Motor Corporation with go-ahead management at the 
controls. It is now moving along on its predetermined path. Every component of this complex but smooth-running 
organisation, is fully geared to meet the needs of expanding markets at home and abroad. How is it possible 
to see the road so far ahead? Shrewd judgement and far-sighted planning by Leyland’s executives of today, careful 
selection and training of Leyland’s leaders of tomorrow. The design and engineering of each vehicle in the 
Leyland range — bus, coach, truck &nd car — puts it way-out in front of its rivals. Leyland know where they're going! 



Leyland Motor Corporation 


Export Sales: Berkeley Square House, London W.1,, England 

Over 100 companies including Levland Motors Ltd., AEC Ltd , Albion Motors Ltd.. Scammell Lorries Ltd., Standard-Triumph International Ltd. 
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How Mr. Pryce ran another14,000 miles 



The Milk Marketing Board's fleet of 1.600 collection vehicles is made up 
largely of Albion articulated tankers, carrying 2.700 gallons of milk, and 
2.000 gallon capacity Tord rigid chassis trailers. The fleet operates from 
46 depots throughout England and Wales Mr. Pryce is responsible for 
transport operations in every one of them. 


This is Mr. Frank Prycs. 

He is Transport Fleets Manager of the Milk 
Marketing Board. For years he ran hie 
vehicles on tyres that lasted 26,000 miles. 
When he switched to Michelin Giant X 
he got 40,000. 

It was a move that made miles of difference 
to Mr. Pryce's running costs. 

The year, 1952. The Milk Ma;keting Board's fleet 
of milk collecting vehicles was then running on 
conventional cross-ply tyres and getting an average 
26,000 miles' life span from them. 

Then Michelin introduced a new tyre. A radial 
tyre. The Giant X. And claimed for it greater mileage 
and greater road adhesion. The Board tested 
Giant X and verified Michelin's claim by proving 
that Giant X gave up to 75° 0 more wear than 
conventional cross-plies. The Board s been using 
Giant X tubed and tubeless tyres on its fleet of 1,500 
tankers and trailers ever since. And X tyres on its 
fleet of 1,500 cars. Take Mr. Pryce's word for that - 
"Keep in mind the conditions we operate under. 
Collecting miik from farmers for delivery to creameries 
means a lot of rugged wear on tyres. 26.000 miles 
was what we reasonably expected from cross-plies. 
We tested Giant X and got.40.000. / have to keep e 
very rigid cost controlso on the basis of sheer 
economy t switched to Giant X. it's proved to be an 
exceptionally good tyre in bad road conditions , 
and an outstanding tyre on mileage ". 

That's Mr. Pryce. That's the Milk Marketing 
Board But the same Giant X ability to give greater 
mileage and greater efficiency can apply to any 
company's commercial vehicles. (These same X 
advantages apply to any company's fleet of cars). 

If you would like to know more about the 
Michelin X range of commercial vehicle tyres, 
please write to 

Technical Information Dept., MichelinTyre Co. Ltd*. 
160 Brompton Road, London S.W 3. 

(No obligation. of course). 

MICHELINW 

THE WORLD’S LEADING RADIAL TYRE C_3Lj 

47/11/G. 
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Birfield products for the automotive industry 


BEARINGS AND BUSHES 

FILTERS AND ELEMENTS 


Bound Brook Limited, Lichfield 

Birfield Filtration Limited, Birmingham 


NTN Bearings-Birfield Limited, Lichfield 

Bound Brook Limited, Lichfield 


(Associate Company) 

FORGINGS 


The Phosphor Bronze Company Limited, 
Rochester 

Railko Limited, High Wycombe 
(Associate Company) 

Forgings £r Presswork Limited, Birmingham 


Laycock Engineering Limited, Sheffield 


CASTINGS 

Auto Transmissions Limited, Coventry 


Kent Alloys Limited, Rochester 

Birfield (Nederland) Transmissie NV, 


Laycock Engineering Limited, Sheffield 

Amsterdam 


The Phosphor Bronze Company Limited, 

Birfield Transmissions Limited, Stockton 

JL 

Rochester 

Birfield Trasmissioni SpA, Brunico 

Shotton Brothers Limited, Birmingham 

Hardy Spicer Limited, Birmingnam 

© 

Laycock Engineering Limited, Sheffield 

COLD EXTRUSIONS 

Nordiska Kardan AB, Stockholm 


Birfield Extrusions Limited, Birmingham 

Salisbury Transmission Limited, Birmingham 
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drive? 


let’s get 
down to basics 


Throughout the world commercial vehicle manufacturers and operators 
rightly demand the highest standards of quality and reliability in 
components. Time wasted in slow turn-round and off-the-road costs 
means late deliveries and lost profits. Birfield quality products are 
backed by years of sound engineering and experience in meeting the 
critical demands of the automotive industry. New manufacturing 
techniques born of constant research and development coupled with 
far sighted financial policies produce the right products at the right 
time and the right price If you're talking economics—talk to Birfield. 
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BMC safety- 
a feeling 
as well as a fact 



Ben Tyler’s a fleet operator—he goes for the facts. 

He runs BMC commercials—Austin and Morris. 

He knows that they all meet the 1968 M.O.T. regulations. Without modification. 

And that most BMC vehicles meet the 1972 regulations. 

Have done since 1958. These are facts. 

The sort of hard facts on which you build successful businesses. 

Ben Tyler knows he’s operating a safe, efficient fleet. Strong reliable vehicles. 
Built by Safety-minded engineers. BMC vehicles. It’s a good feeling. 



AUSTIN & MORRIS 

commercial vehicles 






The work horses 

To those outside the industry, commercial vehicles 
are noisier, slower, smellier, versions of private 
cars. To governments they are a damned nuisance. 
To those who make, sell and operate them they 
are a world, apart, a passion and a delight 


The world of the commercial vehicle 
makers is full of prejudices, stubborn 
conservatism, fierce loyalties, cut-throat 
rivalry, but all contained within a family 
speaking its own family language. It is 
riddled with a sort of engineering snob¬ 
bery; the bigger the vehicle, the higher 
the status of its makers. Most “ real ” 
commercial vehicle men will not even talk 
about the smallest (and most numerous) 
class of commercial vehicles, the vans 
based on ordinary car parts. They 
scarcely acknowledge the existence of the 
smallest purpose-built commercial vehicles 
(and second most numerous class), the 
large van. Their world begins at 6 tons 
and up: lorries, buses, off-road vehicles. 
These engineers boast how different they 
are from the car makers: their products 
cannot, they say, be sold by a handsome 
salesman to a foolish housewife. They 
cannot be made on a production line by 
unskilled men. iThey are engineering 
products put together with craft and 
loving care by men who live with a 
vehicle all the time it is being assembled 
1st a world of men and steel resembling 


the car plants of forty years ago, in the 
heyday of W. O. Bentley and Ettore 
Bugatti, of the Lancia Lambda and the 
Hispano-Suiza. That was a world of 
infinite engineering ingenuity, and of 
customers educated enough to appreciate 
the product; a world in which the makers 
concentrated on the mechanical parts and 
chassis, and left to the coach builders 
such irrelevant extras as seats and roofs. 
The world of Bentley and Bugatti was a 
chauvinistic one, with many local names 
surviving on minuscule production runs, 
and yet one where the most famous names 
were an international currency. So it is 
with lorries still; names like Saurer, 
Dennis, Gardner, ZF are as familiar to 
the commercial vehicle world as they are 
unknown anywhere else. 

It is an enclosed world that does not 
open willingly or talk freely to the inquisi¬ 
tive stranger, but once inside, the enthu¬ 
siasm is infectious and the finer points of 
designing fire-engines, lawn mowers and 
refuse collectors, of how to shovel earth 
mechanically and how to build tractors 
to tow jumbo jets become of absorbing 


interest. But it is a world on the edge of 
disintegration. It took the economic, 
cataclysm of the late nineteen twenties to 
wipe many famous names off the European 
motoring scene, but it has needed only a 
pause in economic growth to start the 
same process in Europe’s commercial 
vehicle industry. Rationalisation has 
begun, when the age of engineering 
chivalry disappears to give way to that of 
sophisters, economists, production engin¬ 
eers and salesmen. The process may be 
slower and less all-erasing than it was with 
cars. More famous names may survive, 
as BMW and Lancia have survived, on 
their wits and on help from governments 
or private patrons. But the slide has 
already started. M. Paul Berliet, head of 
the biggest maker of lorries in France, has 
admitted that he and his family, owning 
80 per cent of the shares in the Berliet 
company, are looking for a suitable 
buyer, not necessarily a French one, to 
take over. M. Berliet forecasts that of the 
present 40 makers of commercial vehicles 
in Europe, three-quarters are destined to 
disappear. He did not say when or specify 
which ones. 

M. Berliet’s firm was vulnerable to a 
squeeze and to foreign competition for a 
lot of reasons. France had been a very 
protected market until i960: three-quar- 5 
ters of Berliet's sales were, in France, while ; 
British-based manufacturers expect to 4 
have to export 60 per cent of their out- , 
put in order to get an economic production ’< 
level. Berliet was integrated, making;!; 
everything from forgings upwards, but'"] 
could not sell enough vehicles to profit?! 


the heavy capital expenditure in¬ 
volved. Other company, smaller but less 
integrated and less capital intensive than 
Berhet, stand a much better chance of sur¬ 
vival—but perhaps only in specialised 
markets ignored by the bigger producers as 
too marginal to be of interest. For this is 
the crucial point about commercial 
vehicles now: so many of the parts can be 
mass produced even for vehicles destined 
to be assembled in a garage in some 
underdeveloped country, or put together 
by enthusiastic nut-cases creating a hybrid 
on wheels in some backyard. As the figures 
on page xvii show, it is in the Volume of 
production of trucks and a whole range 
of components thot the British-based 
industry scores over the Europeans. This 
volume has been possible because all three 
major American motor companies use 
• England as the bast' for their non-American 
truck-building operations. 

It was, ironically enough, fear of losing 
independence to these invaders that led 
M. Berlict, backed by the French govern¬ 
ment, to ask the common market to 
exempt commercial vehicles from the 
Kennedy Round cuts; and the rest of the 
EEC—also afraid of the Anglo-American 
competition--agreed. The British govern¬ 
ment had been warned how quickly ex¬ 
ports of commercial vehicles would res¬ 
pond to a halving of the common market 
externa! tariff but either it did not listen, or 
it assumed that commercial vehicle sales 
to the common market were not important, 
or it was plain incompetent in negotiations. 
So the 22 per cent tariff barrier on com¬ 
mercial vehicles (those with a diesel engine 
of over 2.6 litres, everything heavier than 
a light van) remains, as it does for parts 
sold to other companies. But the tariff on 
sales of parts to an associated company for 
assembly within the common market is to 
be reduced. So the British-based com¬ 
panies may not lose the benefit of mass 
production of parts in Britain. The 
process of rationalisation makes 1967 an 
appropriate time lor The Economist's first 
survey of commercial vehicles. Since the 
crisis is European, we have concentrated 
on the western European producers. 
We look at the different varieties of 
vehicles involved, the manufacturers, 
country by country, and of the capital- 
intensive parts, engines of all sorts, gear 
boxes, transmissions and brakes. 



Sprinters and stayers 

The three jobs done by commercial vehicles 
reduce, very roughly, to retailing, wholesaling, 
and haulage functions 


East year 78,000 light vans were sold, a 
third of all sales of commercial vehicles in 
Britain, with a payload of under half a 
ton. They were inass produced, in the 
same way, and with many of the same 
parts, as the cars they were evolved from. 
Another third was made up of medium 
vans with a payload of up to a ton. So 
only one commercial vehicle in three sold 
in the British market carries a payload 
above one ton. Annual sales of “real” 
commercial vehicles carrying 2 tons and 
upwards amount to only 83,000. This 
percentage of light vehicles was higher 
than it is on the continent for a variety of 
reasons: in Britain there is a 27J per cent 
sales (purchase) tax on the wholesale 
value of private cars, but none on vans. 
And before November 1962, this tax was 
45 per cent. This provides the incentive 
to buy a van to use as a cut-price car. 
Then the role played by the small van is 
the carrying of goods at the retail level, 
either from market to shop or from shop 
to customer: in Britain the shokeeper 
owns his own delivery van and this will be 
registered as such. But in Italy, to take an 
example, the shopkeeper may not be able 
to afford a van, and if he has one, it will 
be a Fiat Giardiniera registered as a car. 
In France, the Citroen 2cv and the 
Renault 4L double roles the same way. 
In Britain, the light van (with a payload 
of under one ton) may be used almost as 
if it was a private car, and will cover per¬ 
haps 8,ono miles a year. But if it is one of 
a delivery fleet, its annual mileage will be 
nearer 20,000. 

Vans for shopkeeping 

These local delivery vans are generally 
sold from the same premises by the same 
dealer who handles private cars. Price 
counts above all else, which has inhibited 
exports. Only makers with the biggest 
volume of production can attempt to com¬ 
pete abroad and then not in countries 
with their own established makers, al¬ 


though “third” markets, such as Scandi¬ 
navia, are wide open and ruthlessly com¬ 
petitive ones; and not just on price. The 
BMC mini-van is an especial favourite 
with drivers—but fleet owners look 
askance at the temptations offered by a 
vehicle with such road-hoiding, and tend 
to prefer more sober vans (Bedford, Ford 
Anglia). The mini-van, lower than which 
in Britain one cannot get, is used by some 
of the smartest names in Paris (like Nina 
Ricci) to carry their goods—in the way a 
cheap VW has a cachet in the United 
States just because it looks different. Now 
that cars are coming on to the market like 
the Renault R16, which are designed 
impartially to carry commercial loads or 
families and their luggage, it is harder 
than ever to draw a line where the car 
market ends and the van market begins, 
and one may as well consider the two as 
one. In Europe as a whole, the trend to¬ 
wards multi-purpose estate-type vehicles, 
registered as cars but used also for the 
odd delivery will continue—and is held 
back in Britain only by purchase tax. 

The market for bigger vans is more 
sophisticated. Those with payloads of 
from half to one-and-a-half tons, are often 
owned by the smaller wholesalers and 
merchants as well as by bigger shop¬ 
keepers. They are the smallest of the true, 
custom-tailored commercial vehicles. As 
with small vans, price is very important 
and in some countries appearance also 
matters—though the French seem to find 
corrugated sheets as acceptable on their 
Citroen vans as on their cars. But now 
technical considerations like accessibility 
and maximum uninterrupted floor space 
begin to become important. The driver 
may have to get in and out a hundred 
times a day, so the fewer the steps between 
him and the road, the better. In those 
countries where it is allowed (it isn’t in 
in Germany, for instance) he will want to 
reach back to his load without dismount¬ 
ing and walking round to open the back 
doors hence the spate of “walk-through” 




vans in Britain. He may be a salesman as 
well as a driver—and certainly has more 
things on his mind than merely driving— 
so there will be an increasing trend to¬ 
wards automatic transmission. And be¬ 
cause he stops so often, he may want to 
dismount on the pavement. So in Den¬ 
mark, vans arc sold with right-hand drive— 
to drive on the right-hand side of the road. 

To give the driver freedom of move¬ 
ment, and the cargo (which may be very 
light in relation to its volume) as much 
room as possible, the motor has to be 
tucked out of the way. If it is electric (see 
page xxv, that’s no problem; one other 
solution is to have a short V-engine 
mounted well forward (as Ford does). 
Some loads may be light; others heavy. 
Obvious enough, but a headache to the 
manufacturer. His van has to be multi¬ 
purpose, able to carry varying loads under 
varying conditions and this means a 
compromise if it is to make economic 
sense. And buyers in Britain too often 
understand the term “ economic ** to 
mean the lowest possible initial price, 
ignoring the fact that a bigger, slightly 
more expensive van might hold more, 
cost less to run and work out cheaper in 
terms of cost per ton-mile. They have, 
for example, been strangely slow to adopt 
radial ply tyres, which cost more to buy 
but last far longer and increase running 
efficiency. But Europeans who seem more 
concerned with the most mileage for their 
money, have had them for years. 

Until recently, makers ol vans thought 
mainly in terms of getting the maximum 
available space into a vehicle—while 
using as many bits and pieces in common 
with their cars as possible. Choice was 
limited to colours, number and position of 
doors, and a few' broad sizes. Then Ford, 
marketing its Transit line simultaneously 
in England and Germany, started to offer 
an apparently infinite variety of choice 
(500 variants are advertised), as makers of 
heavier vehicles do anyway, and as Ford 
itself had done with its “ D ” range of 
medium-sized lorries. These vans have 
sold extremely well. Of course - as with 

This supplement was edited and partly written 
by Mcholas Faith . The pictures on the cover and 
on pages vii to xHi were, taken by Peter Boyce 
Picture on page vii taken at A.E.C., Southall. 


Definitions 

Throughout this survey, the “ weight ” of 
a vehicle means the total or gross vehicle 
weight, with its maximum load on, and 
including fuel and the driver. This is the 
usual definition outside Britain. But, 
typically enough, several other definitions 
are used inside Britain, and are utterly con¬ 
fusing to the uninitiated. 

1. When a user of a commercial vehicle 
refers to a “ 3-ton Bedford Truck ” he 
means a truck with a payload of 3 tons 

2. When the Ministry of Transport refers 
to a “ 3-tonncr ” it means an unladen 
weight of 3 tons for taxation purposes 
including the vehicle’s body. 

3. And when the new Construction and 
Use Regulations come into effect, a “ 3- 
tonner ” will mean a vehicle with a gross 
vehicle weight of 3 tons combining the 
truck itself and the payload, i.e. the usual 
international definition. This weight will 
be on the plate on the* vehicle and it will be 
an offence for a lorry to weigh more. 

Users of commercial vehicles in Britain 
describe their vehicles by payload capacity 
(or British definition No. 1) and until 
recently manufacturers’ catalogues and 
price lists have done the same. However, 
most manufacturers now make their heavier 
vehicles with only a chassis and a cab on, 
and these are being described in terms of 
gross vehicle weight only. The arrival of 
the new plating regulations will tend to 
change present practice so that in a few 
years, lime when users refer to a “ Bedford 
3-tonncT ” this will no longer mean the 
payload but the plated GVW. 


American cars—the variety is not as big as 
it seems, but is based on a limited range of 
the really capital-intensive components 
like engines, gear-boxes, clutches and 
axles; but this still offers a range of per¬ 
mutations new to Europe. 

Ford tried to please everyone. The 
alternative is to get enough information 
from enough big customers to design the 
all-purpose van that meets all needs with¬ 
out disrupting production schedules. 
Customers, it is argued, don’t really 
know what they want anyway. They are 
(and this is a fundamental point) likely to 
ask for what they think they want and not 
what they really need. Other manufac¬ 
turers prove the point by successfully 
marketing a standard range of vans. 


Mediums for wholesaling 

Ford has tried its custom-tailored policy, 
for larger vehicles too, but with rather 
less success. Sales of these heavier vehicles 
tend in any case to be smaller, while the 
number of modifications customers de¬ 
mand are, if anything, larger and this 
puts up tiie cost of holding stock. How¬ 
ever, the problem of standardising designs 
also gets worse as the vehicle gets bigger. 
The range of goods to go inside is infinite; 
it includes almost everything moving 
between shop, factory and wholesaler— 
and indeed a lot of inter-factory delivery 
as well. 

This is the basic “ commercial ” 
vehicle market, with which rail can never 
really compete because loads are too 
small, and distances too short. But at this 
level, of trucks with a gross vehicle weight 
of between four and twelve tons, holding 
from two to seven tons, the customer may 
be much better informed. The cost of 
transport may loom large enough to be 
worth serious attention from manage¬ 
ment. A few companies, Esso, Tate & 
Lyle, above all the Unilever group, have 
recognised the problem of transport and 
the havoc inefficiency here can play with 
profit margins. They have also recognised 
that the heavier the vehicle the more 
efficient the transport (see page xiii; so 
they try to maximise the amount one 
vehicle can deliver in one day-—by buying 
bigger tanks for petrol stations for example 
—and then buying the most suitable 
vehicle; which may well be a heavy- 
rather than a medium-truck. But most of 
the big fleet users of medium trucks, like 
manufacturers, especially of consumer 
goods, and the bigger wholesalers, shy 
away from the serious costing. They 
tend to buy either on price, thus sacri¬ 
ficing some advantages, or for prestige; 
hence the fact that the lorries which 
deliver the beer to pubs have low plat¬ 
forms—a sensible extra cost since it helps 
the draymen to load and unload—but 
they also are beautifully decorated by 
hand, an expense justifiable only if you 
regard these lorries as mobile advertise¬ 
ments. They are, but the money could 
almost certainly be better spent on other 
forms of marketing. At the other extreme 
smaller users habitually overload their 
vehicles. So these have to be more heavily 



than wotild be necessary if they were 
: to'carry only the advertised load. 

Even so, the inefficiency implicit in 
overloading (not to mention the acci¬ 
dents, the nerve strain on drivers, and the 
clouds of black smoke from engines 
tuned to provide extra power) is not as 
culpable as the bad planning by a com¬ 
pany of its transport operations, so that 
large sums are spent unnecessarily on 
depots and warehouses, with much lorry 
and driver time spent unloading or waiting 
to unload. Smaller lorries should in these 
days be articulated as well as big ones— 
as we see ou page xxxii/but it is not always 
easy to convince customers of the logic of 
this. For marketing trucks is by no means 
the least of a manufacturer’s problems. 

Sometimes it pays to sell direct from the 
factory or depot to fleet owners who do 
their own maintenance, servicing and 
repairs. Or specialist truck dealers—who 
may be owned or financed by the manu¬ 
facturer—can be given an area franchise 
within which they undertake to service 
as well as sell trucks. But those car makers 
who also have a wide range of com¬ 
mercial vehicles are beginning ruthlessly 
to prune their sales outlets, limiting the 
commercial vehicle, as distinct from the 
car franchise, to the keener dealers willing 
to turn themselves from salesmen into 
something more like transport consultants. 
Which is a fair-sized problem of education. 

The most methodical attack on it has 
been made by Ford in the United States 
which could explain why Ford has be¬ 
come the biggest seller there of com¬ 
mercial vehicles. Every Ford dealer sells 
the lightest vans, notably the Econolines 
which were the models for the Transit 
range: this gives a saturation coverage. 
But ten years ago Ford started building 
up a chain of Super Duty Dealers to sell 
the heavier vehicles, and there are now 


Wear ’em out or 
trade ’em in? 

1 'hc market in second-hand commercial 
vehicles varies from type to type, and from 
country to country, although many users 
keep a vehicle its whole useable life, and 
then buy new, with the most progressive 
buyers of trucks up to 13 tons scrapping as 
soon as the engine wears out. Three years 
of town deliveries will do this after 25,000 
miles; wholesalers may get 150,000 miles Britain recently. Second-hand prices are 
out of an engine, heavy hauliers 250,000. also very sensitive to the degree of compeli- 

That is the basic rule of thumb, but there tion among manufacturers. This is fierce in 

are other factors to take into account. In Germany now and one consequence is the 

Britain, trucks were replaced faster than weakness of the second-hand market, 

strictly necessary in order to qualify for In Britain, small vans depreciate like 
investment allowances, while the appearance private cars. Glass's Guide estimates that a 

of a new manufacturer in a market will send van costing £450 will lose about 28 per cent 

trade-in arid second-hand prices rocketing of its value in the first year, and about the 

as his dealers push the new lorries. In same amount over the subsequent 24 months. 

Switzerland, customers buying a new heavy Bigger vans, with a payload of between half 

truck can trade in a ten-year-old one for up and one ton, lose value faster: if they cost 

to three quarters of its initial price. But the £600 when new, they will lose nearly a 

dealer knows his Swiss, and will have raised third of their value in the first year and 

the price of the new vehicle accordingly. It another 30 per cent in the succeeding two. 

is because of the temptation to hoist prices When> the commercial vehicle gets bigger, 

this way that British makers want to keep it becomes much harder to sell. The 

the right to recommend retail prices into number of garages that will take it get 

which the Monopolies Commission is now fewer, and so do second-hand buyers. There 

inquiring. Not that it is always necessary. will be even fewer of the latter after next 

In France, there was a shortage of new year when users of old vehicles will be 

trucks during the nineteen-fifties; and when heavily restricted by the “ plating system ” 

imports began to arrive about i960, the which is to be applied to all old trucks after 

strong second-hand market remained the tests start in January, 1968. But 

genuinely firm. But the rule that an even now, a 7-ton diesel truck costing 

imported vehicle will lose its value rapidly £ 1,500 new, will lose a full third of its value 

does frequently apply, particularly if the the first year and another third in the next 

manufacturer finds the market too tough two. Selling on the wholesale or trade 

and beats a retreat. Lorry owners are market, or through a vehicle auction, is even 

always afraid of this happening, as it did to tougher—depreciation runs up to 50 per 

German manufacturers in both Sweden and cent the first year. 



300 of these out of Ford’s total of more 
than 6,000 dealers. On top of the pyramid 
come a few specialised dealers who sell 
nothing but commercial vehicles and then 
only to really big buyers, and some of 
these Ford owns itself. Clearly this sort of 
pattern must come in Europe, and most 
manufacturers are groping towards it, 
from one direction or another. 

The change is being forced on the in¬ 
dustry by pressure from customers as 
much as anything else. Operators want 


increasingly to buy from specialists and 
less and less are they prepared to tie up 
large sums of money in stocks of spares, to 
keep large workshops, or employ expen¬ 
sive skilled maintenance staff. They 
expect a hitherto unknown degree of after¬ 
sales service and the industry has had to 
bow to their demands. But as a medium- 
weight truck will not travel far from base, 
it is still possible to rationalise a frag¬ 
mented dealer network and yet provide a 
decent service from a relatively few depots. 



The heavies for haulage 

It is because a heavy lorry will roam all 
over the country that any maker of these 
vehicles has to set up a nation-wide chain 
of depots, all offering 24-hour service, 
before he can even begin to sell. These 
depots can be widely scattered; one 
European maker hopes to, and probably 
will, cover England and Scotland with 
only seven distributors. Trailers are now 
commonplace; on the continent of Europe 
the usual combination is a lorry plus a 
trailer; in Britain, it is a trailer drawn by 
a road tractor. Either way means the 
tractive unit gets exceptionally heavy use 
and will cover 40,000 or 50,000 miles a 
year. Reliability, durability and “name” 
are of paramount importance, with all the 
unwillingness to accept anything un¬ 
proven by years of use that this implies. 
Price becomes secondary; for the men using 
these vehicles depend on them for their 
livelihood; they arc a company’s major 
capital investment—and *at upwards of 
£4,000 each, a pretty sizeable one. They 
are not, like deliveiy vehicles, a marginal 
item of costs. This also applies further 
down the scale to dumpers and tfae like, 
often owned by smaller operators. As a 
rough rule of thumb vehicles above six¬ 
teen tons total weight tend to be bought bn 
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XI 


The strong, silent men of 
Associated Engineering 
have decided to start talking 



Listen 

Everybody knows our 
name. Very few people 
know what it means. So, 
we’ve decided to set the 
record straight. From now 




There are plenty of 
Associated Engineering 
echierementa worth tetkmg 
about For instance tha 
thing with a con rod 
sucking out of it is part ois 
naw system for measuring 
piston performance as d 
actually happens 
The ordinary looking rings 
Include some extraordinary 
high strength sintered 
piston rings 


on, anyone who says that 

Associated Engineering means only Piston Rings is in 
for a lecture. He’ll learn about our contribution to 
metallurgy, machine tools, bearings and turbine blades, 
too. Anyone who tells the old tale about Associated 
only being a dose relative of the car industry 
will get the rest of the family history to chew over. 
He’ll h— a few straight facts about commercial vehicles, 
4^1 onginwt and die latest jets for a start. He’ll find out 
that for these represented nearly three quar¬ 

ters of last year’s £61 million sales. And anyone who starts 
exports had better watch out. He’ll be due 
for a teach-in on how Associated Engineer ing products 
wordt £22 went overseas last year, nearly jo% 

of UK turnover its keep in the world’s toughest 

, xf anyone objects to our new-found loquacity, we 
hayw just one more thing to say: Don’t listen to us; look 
it dt&ades ipms. M 

^ * 1 V Afc 


Bearing! Division The Gloc er Metal Company Ltd G I M Ltd (The Glacier Institute 
of Management) Dualloys Limited Universal Metallic Packing Company Limited Crow, 
Hamilton 81 Company Limited □ Diseel Engine Components Division Well worthy 
Ltd Specialloid Ltd Powder Coupling* Ltd Cl General Division Bnco Engi neering 
Limited British Aero Components Limited High Precision Equipment Ltd □ Petrol 
Engine Components Division Hepworth & Grendege Ltd (me HAG Turbine Com¬ 
ponents Division Yesdon) Aeroplane & Motor Aluminium Castings Ltd □ Radiator 
and Preaswork Division Coventry Radiator & Preeswork Company Ltd O Dietrl- 
buting Companies Associated Engineering (Sales) Ltd Bncovmo Ltd Nova Mqtorkotv 
AB (Sweden) Wellworthy Services Ltd □ International Division Csnede Lantatr Ltd 
France SociAt* E Dsmoltn S A F du Piston Borgo Italy S p A Pistons AE Boigo South 
Africa Foster Plant (Pty) Limited Glacier Bearings (Pty) Limited Leuf Lumemte (PtV| 
Ltd Silverton Engmeenng Ltd AE Silvers Ltd Plus s world wide network of Licensees. 
Hood Office Associeted Engineering Ltd 60 Kenilworth Road Leamington Spe England 

6 Associated 
Engineering 
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if all the 
Commercial 
vehicles 
on the road 
were suddenly 
deprived 
of their 
ACDELCO 
quality 
components 


WHAT A 




II WOULD 
MAKE! 




[AC-Deko| 

^QUALITY PRODUCTS J 


AC 

Oil Filters 
Air Filters 
Fuel Filters 
Fuel Strainers 
Spark Plugs 
Fuel Pumps 
Thermostats 
Pressure Caps 
Filler Caps 
Fuel Gauges 
Air Cleaners 
Crankcase Breathers 


Fuel Control Taps 

Speedometers 

Ammeters 

Temperature Gauges 
Tachometers 
Tractometers 
Instrument Panels 

Deleo 

Windscreen Wipers 
Wiper Motors 
Wiper Switches 
Demister Fans 
Electric Motors 


DelcO'Vtdmy 

Distributors 
Ignition Coils 

Ignition and Starter Switches 
Brake Light Switches 
Dipper Switches 
Electric Horns 
Delco Temstedt 
Door Latches and Strikers 
Window Regulators 
Boot Latches 
Bonnet Catches 
Ash Trays 


AC-DELCO DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD • Dunstable • Beds 
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performance, and anything below it, on 
price. 

Since road haulage is an industry where 
the entry fee is low (credit is always 
available) there are proportionately more 
small operators than in any other class of 
business except building. Both have high 
bankruptcy rates: in haulage because the 
small operator so often forgets his vehicles 
depreciate, and will need new tyres and 
equipment. But there is a grey area, 
around the 12 to 16 tons mark, where the 
requirements of wholesale and haulage 
overlap, and to some degree conflict. 
Wholesalers delivering will expect up to 
150,000 miles a year from their vehicles, 
and be tempted to use merely heavier 
versions of the trucks they already own— 
which is why Bedford has moved into this 
range. But the hauliers want a minimum 
of 250,000 miles between engine overhauls 
and will therefore continue to buy from 
the traditional makers of heavier vehicles 
who can give them this performance. 

When one stops to think, this is per¬ 
fectly logical. A truck lugging goods from 
a factory to local depots has nothing in 
common except the weight it is carrying 
with one on a regular long distance run. 
They need different gearboxes, and engines 
built to different standards. And so on. 
The variety of uses leads to specialisation 
and to conservative attitude to design. 
Leaf springs have proved cheap and 
reliable; so why bother with combinations 
of air, coil springs and rubber, which 
would give a better ride for less weight, 
but have hardly even been toyed with 
except by Berliet in its Stradair (an 
imitation of Gitrocn’s air suspension) ? 
Only when the industry is asked to design 
from scratch things like trailers and buses 
does it start considering a change in 
suspension. But can one really blame the 
manufacturers? They are dealing with 
buyers who do not give a damn for styling, 
and it is only recently that they have been 
bullied (from both ends, by drivers and 
by the industry) into accepting other than 
the crudest comforts for the driver. 

It is the heavy weight class—with a 
total weight of over 20 tons—built in 
small numbers for individual clients, that 
there are most manufacturers. Production 
runs were too small in the past to draw 
the interest of big motor manufacturers. 
And now the motor giants do not have 
the reputation for quality or durability 
that would make any product of theirs 
acceptable. And they know it. They also 
know that they would never be able to 
justify tooling to make engines, gearboxes, 
axles and the like, in such small numbers 
and would have to buy these in from out¬ 
side. They would then be merely assem¬ 
blers, on a bigger scale—but with bigger 
overheads—than the smaller man. So 
roughly what is happening is this: in 
country after country, anyone producing 
fewer than 20,000 trucks a year of below 
the top weight is in danger of being 
rationalised out of existence. But at the 
heavy end of the business, the smallness of 
the market still gives the small manu¬ 
facturer a considerable element of pro¬ 
tection. However, even at this top-heavy¬ 
weight end the big groups are beginning to 


move in wherever they can buy the com¬ 
ponents cheaply enough, as Leyland or 
Mercedes do from their own plants, or as 


The absurd contrast between the run¬ 
ning costs of the smallest normal com¬ 
mercial vehicle and the biggest combina¬ 
tion at present allowed on British roads 
shows most clearly on running costs per 
mile—all strictly taken from the Commer¬ 
cial Motor's tables of operating costs. Of 
course the bigger the vehicle the more 
mileage it wiU do. Operators are painfully 
aware of the costs they incur by leaving 
idle £4,000 worth of machinery—and these 
vehicles are used on longer runs anyway. 
But the figures we have chosen are by no 
means exaggerated; plenty of small vans 


xtii 

Bedford can do from other General 
Motors factories, or as Ford can do by 
sheer weight of purchasing power. 


do less than 200 miles a week—10,000 
miles a year; plenty of articulated vehicles 
more than 50,000. And it is because the 
bigger the size the more efficient the 
vehicle that the railways have to fight 
against road transport as much by limit¬ 
ing the size of the vehicle as by asking for 
increased road haulage licence fees and 
fuel duties. In Germany a mileage tax was 
instituted even for vehicles used only for 
the firm which owned them and not out on 
hire to third parties. It is this mileage 
tax which has kept so much more freight 
on German railways than on British. 
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The non-American dream 

The British have learnt to live with American 
commercial vehicle producers, but the Europeans 
have yet to wake up to what coexistence implies 


The chart shows how big are the Ameri¬ 
can and Japanese commercial vehicles 
industries. It is curious how little direct 
impact either has had in continental 
Europe. The Japanese, of course, make 
predominantly light vans, although pro¬ 
duction of their famous motorised rick¬ 
shaws with engines under 360 CC (for tax 
purposes; is in fact declining. Outside 
south-east Asia, Japanese light vans have 
taken a large slice of the South African 
market from Anglo-American suppliers but 
are not yci important anywhere else. And 
the Americans do little direct exporting of 
vehicles, since their trucks arc designed for 
roads that don’t exist elsewhere. But they 
do export their capital and know-how. 
Above all to Britain. 

Chryslei \s Dodge division has been here 
since before the war. In the nineteen- 
thirties, General Motors set up Bedford 
and collared a quarter of the commercial 
vehicle market within a few years* Since 
then, Bedford has been the only GM 
company making commercial vehicles 
outside the United States. Within the 
last couple of years, Ford has made 
Britain the headquarters for its non- 
Arnerican commercial vehicle activities— 
and last year Chrysler finally took over 
Rootcs, with its Commer and Karrier 
trucks. American interest in the continent 
is still more recent. GM’s Adam Opel 
company in Germany used to make com- 


There is an excellent survey of the European 
commercial vehicle industry in Motor Business , 
April iqf>7, published by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit. 
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mercial vehicles before the war, but the 
plant was in the Russian zone, and Opel 
has not set up a new one. Ford gave up 
the manufacture of trucks in Germany 
some years ago. And so on. Now the 
invasion is starting in earnest. Ford and 
Chrysler seem likely to take over going 
concerns to act as launching pads. 
General Motors, which does not believe 
in take-overs, will probably rely on a 
step-by-step approach, moving country 
by country. Once this race starts, no 
company can feel safe. 

The Anglo-Americans 

Five big groups, with Ley land as the small¬ 
est by number produced. Then a long tail 
concealed in the “ others above 4 tons 
The van market dominated by a battle 
between Ford and BMC; the medium 
range dominated by Bedford, with Ford 
and BMC runners up. All clear from the 
table on page xvii. But the British 
statistics (which are on different bases 
from European ones anyway) do riot split 
up production above 12 tons. A split 
above i<> tons—which is the top weight 
allowed on two axles—would show two 
real competitors: Leyland and “ others 
And this is the one area with growth 
prospects for the long term. 

What no table can show is the market¬ 
ing strength of Ford and Bedford against 
the others. Bedford was in the position, 
unique in the world, where its franchise 
was eagerly sought after while the accom¬ 
panying franchise for Vauxhall cars was 
less valuable, and accepted only because 
the two went together. Things have 
changed now that Vauxhall has a wider 
and more attractive range of cars, but the 
long dominance has left Bedford with an 
unequalled dealer network. When Ford 
started its push on commercial vehicles in 
Britain four years ago (it had until then 
concentrated on vehicles not up to any 
very heavy weight) it reorganised its 
dealers. It chose 170, about one in three 
of its main dealers (distributors), to act as 
outlets for commercial vehicles, with all 
the capital expenditure and ability to pro¬ 
vide 24-hour service that this implied. 
Now both Ford and Bedford are proceed¬ 
ing with the next step: which is to turn 
these men into passable transport con¬ 
sultants. Bedford even has a special train¬ 
ing course, much appreciated by dealers, 
to make them and their salesmen “ trans¬ 
port specialists.” 

No-one else, in England or in Europe, 
has reached this level of sophistication. 
British Motor Corporation has an enor¬ 
mous sprawl of dealers, and"is now trying 
to sort them out in the manner pioneered 
by Ford. But it is having an unhappy 
time: the market for small vans, in which 
BMC is still dominant, has been very 
badly hit by the squeeze. In “real” 
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THE 

PROFESSIONALS 

in Britain, the Pentastar reflects the combined expertise of C|||i|C backing. It is the sign of Commer-the most outstanding light j 
the Commer, Karner and Dodge operations, now merged in the Mil I HE vans, medium weight vans and trucks in the business. It is the , 
massive Rootes Organisation It represents an unequalled depth sign of Karrier—Municipal vehicles employed by more than 1.000 1 
of experience in the design and manufacture of a full range of Public Authorities. It is the sign of Dodge-the most dependable j 
commercial vehicles, in their distribution on a nation-wide scale and ' medium and heavy weight trucks. The sign of the Rootes Coirtmercieli 
in the provision of a prompt and precise Parts and Service Vehicle operation. ABSOLUTELY PROFESSIONAL ! j 

I 

Hammer Ksrbier Dodge 

&ROOTE 
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Internationally, the Pentastai reflects Chrysler's unique lAfflDI R the world In countiies as far apart as Sweden and Sierra 
expertise in Commercial Vehirles in every corner of the WWwIlfclJ Leone Peru and the Philippines Siam and Swaziland - all 
glsb®. It represents the international range of U K and U S built backed everywhere by the Chrysler international network of 
light, medium and heavy weight Dodqe and Fargo trucks trucks distributors, dealers parts and service IT IS THE SIGN OF THE 
which meet and beat the varying renditions in 78 countries around PURE PROFESSIONALS 


Dodge Fargo 
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Commercial Vehicle Production. 

1966* 


British 

Up to 4 tons 

4-12 tons 

Over 12 tons 

Total 

Ford 

68,458 

34,265 

10,900 

113,623 

Vauxhall/Bedford 

37,078 

58,912 

5,900 

101,890 

Leyland/Albion/AEC/Thornycroft 

2,488 

6,319 

16,700 

25,507 

BMC Auatin/Morrl6/Guy/Daimier 

77,762 

28,656 

3,100 

109,518 

Rootes/Commer/Karrler/Dodge 

23,378 

7,720 

9,900 

40,998 

Others 

35,667 

11,472 

47,139 

Total 

244,831 

193,844 

438,675 

Frsnch Production 1965* 






Up to 6 tons 

6-12 tons 

Ovet 12 tons 

Total 

Berliet 

_ 

3,642 

11,885 

15,527 

Citrden/Panhard 

58,924 

1,292 

355 

60,571 

Renault/Saviem 

69,488 

1,782 

5,490 

76,760 

Slmca Industr.ies/Unic 

1,203 

2,161 

3,531 

6,895 

Others 

25,318 

260 

568 

26,146 

Total 

154,933 

9,137 

21,829 

185,899 

German Production 1965* 

vw 

83,444 

_ 


83,444 

Mercedes 

22,245 

18,667 

17,955 

58,867 

Ford 

19,514 

— 

— 

19,514 

Maglrus-Deutz 

— 

4,055 

8,226 

12,281 

MAN 


3,977 

7,§03 

11,880 

Hanomag/Henschel/Vidal/Tempo 

28,215 

279 

4,011 

32,505 

Others 

16,612 

1,142 

6,500 

24,254 

Total 

170,030 

28,120 

44,595 

242,745 

Italian Production 1965* 





Flat and OM 

48,772 

12,910 

8,248 

69,930 

Others 

1,115 

— 

571 

1,686 

Total 

49,887 

12,910 

8,819 

71,616 


Including buses and road tractors 


vans, the Fort! Transits have cut over 10 
per cent off BMC’s share of the market in 
a year—an unprecedented holocaust. 
BMC has now produced (with no great 
fanfare, almost casually) two new vans; 
which may not do much to dent Ford’s 
new dominance in this Held In trucks 
BMC has had some unhappy new models 
»ecently, leading to a steady erosion of its 
market. In fact the only successful section 
of the BMC commercial range are the 
heavy Guy trucks and Daimler buses 
acquired in buying Jaguar. And there is a 
wide gulf between the biggest of BMC 
trucks and the smallest Guy. BMC may 
have to follow, i.c. trail behind, Ford and 
Bedford, both pushing their ranges up to 
the 16 tons level (equivalent to 24 tons 
with an articulated vehicle), and are 
thinking now of real heavies. 

The Rootes/Chrysler relationship is 
confused. Between them, Commer Karrier 
and Dodge have a more complete range 
of vehicles than any other maker and sales 
of Commer and Karner have held up well 
against Ford and Bedford: but the 
numbers sold arc small. At the moment, 
the production side is being reorganised. 
A few weeks back, Dodge’s cramped 
factory at Kew was abandoned, and major 
investments are under way at Dunstable 
—where Bedford already has its work.; 
the dealer network will also be sorted out; 
but this will take time. 

Leyland’s position in the home market 
has in the past been weakened by lack of 
dealers, and by Sir Donald Stokes* habit 
of darting abroad to 9 cll to foreigners 
vehicles that had been earmarked for the 
home market. Lcyland has now recog¬ 


nised the clangers. It has bought up some 
dealers and strengthened the dealer net¬ 
work of ali its makes. In theory it ought 
to be sitting pretty, waiting lor the 
customers who used to buy 8 and 10 ton 
Bedfords and Fmds to move up the range 
to i(j tonners. But Bedford and Ford are 
moving up with their customers, and 
Lcyland, with its relatively few dealers, is 
in no position to go out and get business. 
And it cannot afford to start making 
trucks below 12 tons: the capital invest¬ 
ment is too high, and the market itself 
shrinking and highly price-sensitive. So 
Lcyland needs BMC’s outlets and range 
of below 12 tons, just as BMC needs 
Ley land’s heavies. BMC may set up a 
new commercial vehicle division that 
would combine with Leyland at some 
future date very conveniently, as an indus¬ 
trially sensible alternative to the more 
thoroughgoing rationalisation being urged 
on it by the Government. 

Leyland has fought back. It is used to an 
order book of twelve months or more. But 
in the first few months of 19G7 it delivered 
every truck it could to the home market, 
so that when Ford’s well-designed Diooo 
range (up to i(> tons rigid vehicles or 28 
articulated) arrived, as it did in April, 
there would not be too many restless 
Leyland customers tempted to desert to 
Ford. Lcyland is well enough integrated 
to be able to face competition. For it acts 
as a collection of jobbing engineering 
companies, each making parts of com¬ 
mercial vehicles that other companies, 
whether within the group or not, can make 
up, Meccano-like, into complete vehicles. 
It is this concept that gives Leyland its 


defence in depth. It has enormous 
flexibility in what it sells and where and 
to whom. If it can’t sell complete vehicles 
it will sell parts to those who can: if it 
can’t sell parts it will sell know-how, 
secure m the knowledge that even—say— 
the Poles or the Israelis starting an in¬ 
dustry under Leyland guidance will need 
an awful lot of engine parts bought in for 
many years to come. This gives the group 
the edge over everyone else in Europe on 
one condition: that its parts are really 
competitive. The next couple of years 
will show if Leyland’s new engines (see 
pagexxix) and existing transmissions (page 
xxx) can stand up to the competition. 
And whether Leyland (and the smaller 
specialist makers) has solved the problems 
of getting enough of those components 
that held up expansion three years back. 
Since then, the group has got more inte¬ 
grated, but it may still find itself relying 
when the next boom comes on component 
suppliers who do not share its own ex¬ 
pansionist view of the world. The others 
may also find problems with the fragment¬ 
ation of the body-building firms (600 of 
them, 65 per cent employing fewer than 
30 men) revealed in a recent Ford survey. 

For boom there will be, at Leyland’s 
end of the scale. 'Flic market for small vans 
is declining slowly; so may that for big 
vans and small trucks as operators realise 
just how much more efficient it is to buy 
big. But the combination of increased 
efficiency in use, the new' plating regula¬ 
tions, and the steady increase in permitted 
weights will ensure a healthy market in 
trucks above 8 tons gross for at least five 
years. With the new regulations some 
vehicles will just have to be scrapped, others 
down-rated so lar that another will have to 
be bought in even the smallest fleet; and so 
on—an addition of at least 10 per cent to 
most fleets. The biggest beneficiaries at 
the moment are the small-scale assemblers 
of heavy vehicles—Seddon, Foden, ERF 
(started by a rebel Foden), Atkinson, 
BMC’s Guy, and Dennis; with long order 
books for vehicles—par ticularly road trac¬ 
tors.with hand picked components. But 

these makers face trouble in the medium 
term; British Rail could take a lot of 
hauliers’ business on its Frcightliner service, 
and so cut demand. These makers also 
rely on a fr*w r component manufacturers, 
and these may let them down when it 
comes to technical innovation for the 
future—just as they have let them down 
in matters of reliability and speed of 
delivery in the past. This could leave the 
small men dependent on the big for their 
parts—on Leyland and Cummins for 
engines, on GM’s Allison for automatic 
transmissions. Not a recipe for long term 
survival, particularly if Chrysler and Ford 
buy the bulk of Cummins’ output. 

Some will survive by extreme specialise 
tion. ERF has just entered the fire-engine 
market, with a standard fire engine that 
has done so far extremely well. Seddon is 
concentrating on a few standard lines. 
The new management at Dennis is doing 
the same—the previous fifty-four models 
have already been cut down to fourteen; 
and this company, famous for Wimble* 
donian lawn-mowers and fire pumps used 
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the world over, has obviously got a name 
(as well as a visibly underemployed works 
sprawling over 27 acres of Surrey) to 
exploit. There is no reason, for instance, 
why it should not start selling whole fire 
engines abroad - it lias just announce d a 
new big one with a Rolls-Royce engine, 
as well as fire pumps. Kven the unlucky 
ones will find partners abroad. There 
have already been attempts to sell foreign 
commercial vehicles through these small 
companies’ outlets, and there will be 
more. 

The position of Britain’s component 
makers is much like Ley land's— a limitless 
future if they are technically advanced 
enough, otherwise. . . . The big groups, 
Luoas (CAV pumps and electrical equip¬ 
ment), Dunlop, Smith’s Industries, Clay¬ 
ton Dewandrc (brakes), Rubery Owen 
(trailer axles) all can anticipate entry into 
the common market with enthusiasm. 
Bui there will he shocks in the worlds of 
transmissions and gear-boxes (see pages 
xxix on). There are queries even over the 
famous name of Cardner. This family 
company is run by Mr Hugh, reckoned a 
genius at designing engines unequalled for 
fuel economy and reliability. But pro¬ 
duction is (deliberately) limited : customers 
are told their quota lor the next year and 
that is that. A Victorian attitude, one 
bSlsed—as was that of so many Victorian 
engineers—on a rightly unshakeable tech¬ 
nical confidence in a range of engines 
whose technical basis goes back forty 
years. Gardner’s approaching death has 
been pronounced before and Mr Hugh has 
always had the laugh. In the last ten years 
he has increased the power available from 
his basic engine from 112 bhp to 180 blip. 
Now, sitting in his drawing office, he has 
let it be known that he may allow his 
6LXB engine to be supercharged- thus 
giving it enough power to pull ;^8 tons, the 
maximum vehicle weight expected in a 
couple of years. His eustomeis will be 
content, and rightly so. 




One French group, or two, or none? 


Berlicl for sale: a severe lesson for all 
Europeans, and this includes a lot of 
English, f or Berlicl thought itself secure 
foi so long. It had a proud reputation foi 
quality, for technical innovation, with air 
suspension and comfortable, stylish cabs; 
an excellent network of a hundred and 
twenty dealers, none very dominant, all 
living well, handing on from father to son 
the right to sell 25-ion trucks a year. An 
export trade concentrated on traditional 
markets in French north and west Africa. 
All housed in 800 acres of up to date plant 
on the outskirts of Lyons. The whole 
headed by the youngest son of Marius 
Berlicl “ the inflexible ” and one of the 
motor industry’s legends. In the last seven 
years the roof has fallen in: and Berliet 
combines all the woes. Abroad, the 
traditional markets got their independence. 


UK Exports of commercial vehicles and chassis 


Destination 1 

EFT A 

EEC 

Commonwealth 

Total 




and Irish Rep. 


1956 (by number—in thousands) 

10 0 

5-0 

89-9 

145-2 

1961 

19-1 

130 

79-9 

161-0 

1966 

34-2 

11-6 

68-6 

165-9 

1956 (percentage of total production) 

3 

2 

30 

49 

1961 

4 

3 

17 

36 

1966 

8 

3 

16 

38 

1956 (by value—in millions of pounds) 5 6 

29 

57-5 

91-4 

1961 

11-4 

8-4 

574 

120-3 

1966 

242 

8-4 

593 

1421 


* Parts (both for assembly abroad and for sale to other manufacturers) are excluded. The official figures do not 
distinguish between parts for cars and commercial vehicles. 


With all their strength it is no wonder 
that the Anglo-Americans arc hoping to 
get into Europe. And the table shows the 
scope. Our exports have not been to the Six. 
They have been sales of medium lorries 
by Bedford, Ford and others to the rest of* 
the world. The major problem to all ex¬ 
porters is the steady closure of markets to 
the imports of complete vehicles. Their 
exports then disappear into the growing 
category of “ other parts for cars and 
CV’s,” and this tendency accounts for the 
static sales to the Commonwealth. In any 
case Ley land has concenuatcd on the 


Australian and South African markets and 
on selling buses; it has an awTul lot of un¬ 
exploited markets to get into—and has 
taken over one commercial vehicle com¬ 
pany in Belgium, Brossel, to start from 
within the Six. Should we get into the 
common market, the biggest immediate 
bonanza could be for some component 
makers. The commercial vehicle makers 
themselves have bairiers to cross; the 
differences in vehicle sizes; the lack of 
dealer networks. And the natives. Who 
are, as the Kennedy Round showed, 
hostile. 


Sales fell—to a third of the pre-independ¬ 
ence level in Algeria; and other Europeans, 
like Mercedes and Fiat, not branded with 
colonialism, got in. With the crumbling 
of tariff barriers within the common 
market came imports, taking 19 per cent 
or so of the French market in each of the 
past, three years, where France was 
virtually a closed market before i960. 

Berliet was always vulnerable, almost 
broke after the first world war, when the 
government sold off thousands of Berliet 
lorries, that had helped to save France, 
(but even Lcyland had to be rescued in 
the nineteen thirties;. After the last war, 
the company was within an inch of 
nationalisation, and since then has had to 
be very careful. Especially with its workers. 
In 1919 Berliet, then as now Lyons’ 
largest employer, sacked 2,500 people; 
this has never been forgotten or forgiven, 
and the unions at Berliet are both strong 
and watchful even after this year’s un¬ 
profitable figures the communists claimed 
the company could afford higher wages 
and there have oecn spasmodic strikes over 
the years because of fears of job security. 

There have been four years of ambitious 
investment and a stagnant home market, 
virtually no profits for three years; the 
new, expensive machinery working at 50 
vehicles a day instead of the 80 or more of 
which it is capable; workers unsackable; 
costs of carrying a month’s production in 
stock—not an unusual sight in Europe 
today. In February this year a sudden 
rejigging of the management structure 
made the organisation more commercially 
oriented but too late. Now the company 
is up for bids. Clearly, M. Berliet hopes 
that he will retain some independence, in 
which case he had better not sell to Citroen, 
with whom he has been having talks. For 
M. Pierre Ber^ot of Citroen failed to buy 
Peugeot because the family were afraid of 
becoming merely one division of Citroen, 
a fate which Berliet w'ould face as well. 
And there arc labour problems: Cittoen 
is ruthlessly anti-union, more so perhaps 
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How Tl serves the 
commercial vehicle 


The British commercial vehicle industry is one ot the United King¬ 
dom's top foreign currency earners. It earned £142 million in 1966 and 
produces more commercial vehicles than the rest of Europe put 
together. The U.K. is in fact the world’s top commercial vehicle 
exporting nation. 

If the industry is to maintain this lead, it must continue to get first- 
class service from its suppliers. And that means the multitude of 
small and large companies supplying everything from washers to 
wheel nuts, and bumpers to bus bodies. 


Tl is a major supplier to the commercial 
vehicle industry, not only of compo¬ 
nents like car seats and exhaust pipes, 
but also of high productivity machines, 
conveying and mechanical handling 
equipment, paint—and even knocked- 
down bus bodies exported to all parts 
of the world. 

Some idea of Tl's stake in the industry 
can be gained from the fact that the 
group sold slightly over £40 million 
worth of engineering products to the 
motor industry as a whole in 1966. 

Tl is an advanced engineering group 
with gross assets of just over £260 
million. The group has factories through- 
outthe United Kingdom and subsidiaries 
and associates spread across the world. 


In recent years particular attention has 
been paid to Europe. The tie-up with 
Vallourec, France’s laigest seamless 
tube maker and the acquisition of 
Maschinenfabrik Froriep, one of Ger¬ 
many's leading machinetool companies, 
provides a bridge into one of the world's 
fastest growing markets. 

The services provided by the group 
vary considerably—from capital for vital 
expansion, to research, development 
and management training. Individual 
companies call on these services regu¬ 
larly. One company, for instance, when 
designing a new type of vehicle, had a 
great deal of the early theoretical work 
carried out at the group's computer 
centre at Walsall. 


industry 


Many of the central services are highly 
specialised, and beyond even the bigger 
companies’ individual resources. The 
Transport Sales Development Depart¬ 
ment serves the group’s interests in 
the transport field, providing a design 
advisory and development service. The 
Product Development Unit conducts 
styling and ergonomic studies. The 
Development Engineering Department, 
also at Walsall, develops processes, 
plant, products and materials. And not 
only that, it undertakes whole projects 
on behalf of companies or divisions. A 
good example is the development of 
the three roll piercer, a break-through in 
seamless tube making which puts Tl 
ahead of the world in this field. 

Last, but by no means least, are Tl's 
Central Research Laboratories at Hinx- 
ton Hall, near Cambridge. Here, in an im¬ 
pressive establishment, 150 scientists 
and engineers are engaged on basic 
and applied research in metallurgy, 
metal physics and instrumentation. 
Many of the products of Hinxton's 
research are today earning a handsome 
profit in group companies, or out m 
industry. 
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PRODUCTS: Plain tube. Tube fabricationsand 
manipulations of every kind. Honed bore cylinder 
assemblies. Centreless ground piston assem¬ 
blies. 

Success Flash: Major supplier of 
seat frames for PSV vehicles. 

Amcnq the company’s most important finished 
components are bus and coach seat frames 
ranging from fixed bus seats complete with 
flexible stanchion poles to adjustable and 
reclining coach seats similar to those used 
m aircraft The company is now developing a 
completely new adjustable coach seat suitable 
lor use on the fast coaches that arc* being speci¬ 
ally developed lor use on motorways. The new 
seat frame will provide weight and cost reduction, 
while giving the comfort necessary for long 
unbroken journeys. 

Accles A Pollock supply 25,000 seat frames a 
year to the industry and they are specified by 
private, municipal and national operators. A 
special feature is the butted tube used for the 
side bends. The thickness of this tube is varied 
along its length so that maximum thickness is at 
the point of greatest stress Tins provides 
greater strength and resistance to fatigue while 
keeping weight to a minimum. Accles A Polloc k 
also supply nearly 80.000 of these butted side 
bend tubes each year to other seat frame' manu¬ 
facturers at home and overseas 
for further information write to 
Accles A Pollock Limited, 

Oldbury, Birmingham. 

Telephone. Broadwell 1500 



Fixed coach seats incorporating Dapta frames 


PRODUCTS: High productivity tube bending 
and tuoc cutting machines. 

Success Flash: Micro-accurate 
new machine can make 9 different 
bends in a length of tube...as a 
single continuous process! 

The motor industry, producing large quantities 
of standard components, demands high produc¬ 
tivity machinery. At the same time, flexibility is 
often useful. 

A machine combining both those attributes is 
the latest tube bending machine from Bicokes 
(Oldbury) Ltd—a 5-ton press bender fitted with 
an electro-hydraulic programming system. 


Believed to be the first ot its type in the world, 
the machine is an addition to Brookes’ range of 
hydraulic press benders and is claimed to be 
easy to set and operate. It has been designed not 
only for long runs of components, but also for 
shorter runs of a variety ot components. 

Main feature of the machine is that up to nine 
bends can be carried out in rapid succession 
on a length of tube. A series of microdials ori 
the mam control panel are pre-set to control 
accurately the angle of particular bends in the 
sequence. A foot-switch is then operated to 
initiate each bend in turn. 

Brookes’ standard hydraulic multi-operation 
piess benders have proved themselves in the 
motor industry for exhaust pipes and similar 
components. Tubes are bent cold, unfilled and 
without mandiels The quality of the bend is 
good and there is little loss ot tube section 
Output is two or three times that to be expected 
from the conventional mandrel type tube bending 
machine. 

The other hiqh productivity Brookes’ machine 
of interest to the motor industry is the automatic 
tube cutting-off machine. This type of machine 
is capable of operating continuously, the tubes 
being stored in racks and fed one after another 
to the cutting saw. A particular feature is that 
each tube lollows immediately behind the 
preceding one and no time is lost 
For further information write to. 

Brookes (Oldburv) Limited, 

Brades Road. 

Oldbury. 

Birmingham. 

Telephone. Broadwell 1294. 


PRODUCTS: Gland packings and mechanical 
shaft seals. 

Success Flash: Our penny-size 
seals keep the world’s road 
transport running cool. 

The largest manufacturers ot commercial motor 
enqinos in the United Kingdom have standard¬ 
ised on CRANE mechanical shaft seals for the 
pumps which circulate cooling water. 

CRANE PACKING LIMITED is the leading 
manufacturer of gland packings and mechani¬ 
cal shaft seals in this country and, through 
European and Commonwealth subsidiaries and 
agents and its associahon with the Crane 
Pticking Company ot America, it fo r ms the 
largest industrial unit in its field in the world. 
The worn 'Packing' in the Company's name 
originated because when the Company was 
formed in 1923, its sole activity was the manu¬ 
facture of gland packings. Now Crane Packing 
Limited manufacture both gland packing and 
mechanical shaft seals. 

The small seals (they arc little more in diameter 
than a penny) supplied for commercial motor 
vehicle pumps, meet the strict requirements of 
zero leakage of liquid out, and air in, and provide 
an efficient, smooth, silent and reliable seal 
throughout the life of an engine. Although only a 
fraction of the size of larger seals supplied by 
Crane Packing Limited to the Processing and 
other Industries, for heavier equipment and 
more exacting conditions, they are precision- 
engineered units. They incorporate the same 
vital design features as the more expensive units, 
namely positive drive, and provision for free 
axial and radial movement to maintain peifcct 
seeling contact. 

The latest development by Crane Packing 
Limited is the Type 25A Seal. Tins is designed to 
provide for the highest pressures and tempera¬ 
tures envisaged for pressurised cooling svstems. 


For further information write to * 
Crane Packing Limited, 

Slough, Bucks. 

Telephone: Slough 24031 (10 lines). 



Prcss-m mounted seal unit Type ?5A designed for use m 
vehicle water pumps 


PRODUCTS: A wide range ot primers arui 
finishes for metals. 

Success Flash: 90% metal primer 
for Vauxhall Motors. 

Drynamels manufactures a wide range o( 
primers and finishes for metals. Many special 
coalings have been developed to withstand 
particular corrosive conditions for the protection 
and finishing ot car and commercial vehicle 
components An example of this is the zinc-r*ch 
prim«T specially developed by Drynamels to 
provide corrosion protection for a major front 
suspension component on Bedford 6 cwt ano 
8 cwt light vans - the three leaf transverse spring 
Protection of molor vehicle undersides against 
corrosion made worse by the severe conditions 
of winter driving, is a problem of concern to all 
vehicle manufacturers. Iri particular, the front 
suspension jc subjected to the full effect ot 
attack from mud, snow, and salt-laden slusn 
and spray. At the same time, it must remain frpe 
from coirosion to ensure the safe operation of 
the vehicle. 

This particular Drynamels primer, evolved to 
meet the requirements specified by Vauxhall 
Motors, contains about 90% metal. It was ap¬ 
proved after exhaustive tests, including contin¬ 
uous salt spray using a 5% salt solution, acidifii d 
with acetic acid to give a pH value of 3-2. 

At frequent intervals Bedford light vans a f e 
taken at random from the production line f*» r 
36,000-mile durability testing. This involves 
putting the vehicle through simulated 'norm r 
usage, but greatly accelerated in time and severuy 
The vehicle is subsequently stripped, sectioned 
and displayed for engineering examination. / n 
important part of the test programme is to r - 
produce conditions imposed by the applicatu n 
of salt to road surfaces in winter.The effects a a 
simulated by repeatedly spraying a 20% s ! t 
solution on to the van front suspension, unde - 
side, and lower body areas, throughout the dL - 
ation of the test programme. 

For further information write to: 

Drynamels Limited, 

Shaftmoor Lane, 

Hall Green, 

Birmingham 28. 

Telephone: Springfield 4481. 
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PRODUCTS: "FUL-BRAIZ” tube, made from 
copper plalod SAE 1008 mild steel strip in size 
-fe in. ± in. -fe in. $ in. OD. 

Success Flash: Ful-Braiz for 
Leyland. 

Fulton (Tl) Ltd is supplying Ful-Braiz, double wall 
copper brazed tube, to Leyland Motors Limited, 
for air brake, lubrication and fuel lines on their 
entire range of commercial vehicles. 

The tube is supplied to Leyland in ;n. { in. 
and tV i n - OD in straight lengths and terne 
coated externally to give added protection 
against corrosive attack. It is manipulated by 
Leyland to suit their own specific requirements. 
Resislance to corrosion, freedom from porosity 
and cleanliness of bore are all extremely impor¬ 
tant requirements of tubes used in motor vehicle 
hydraulic and fuel systems. Ful-Braiz complies 
with the stringent requirements that are laid 
down by Leyland Motors Limited. 

The tube can be supplied in straight lengths or 
manipulated to suit customers’ own require¬ 
ments including: double flaring, beading, 
bulging and swaying. Formed parts are also 
available complete with end fittings. 

For further information write to : 

Fulton (Tl) Limited, 

Green Lane, 

Walsall 

Staffs. 

Telephone - Walsall 21222 



This Leyland freight vehicle uses double wall copper brazed 
tube for air brake, lubrication and fuel lines 


PRODUCTS : Manipulations and fabrications in 
ERW tube for the motor industry, including 
petrol filler tube assemblies and steering column 
outer tube assemblies for commercial vehicles. 

Success Flash: New factory 
specially equipped for quantity 
production. 

Helliwells’ new manipulation factory, opened 
earlier this year at Aberdare, South Wales, 
Represents a ££ million investment and adds 
1 ^ 0,000 sq. ft. of space for manipulating and 
fabricating ERW tube. A fourth ERW tube mill is 
I Jlso to be installed later this year 


Helliwells’ production is geared to the needs of 
the motor industry. The modem machinery 
installed includes Brookes and Pines benders, 
hydraulic press benders and multiple mandrci 
benders; all capable of produt inq large quantities 
of bends quickly and to consistent dimensional 
tolerances. 

Other equipment provides for expanding, 
reducing, tapering, flanging, spinning, cutting, 
punching and slotting-'all on a production 
basis. In addition, the company has facilities for 
oxy-acetyiene, electric arc, CO a , spot and 
projection welding. 

Over 100,000 petrol lliler trbe assemblies tor the 
Ford Transit van have been made to date and 
similar quantities ot steering column outer tube 
assemblies are being oroduccd. Both assemblies 
involve heavy manipulation and are complete 
sub-assemblies. 

For further information write to: 

Helliwells Limited, 

Robertstown, 

Aberdaso, Glamorgan. 

Telephone: Aberdare 2281. 



Fabricating a vehicle e:.haust system, using cat bon dioxide 
tire welding process 


PRODUCTS: Framing systems for buses, box 
vans and rail cars —all forms of passenger or 
freight vehicles. 

Success Flash: Freight containers 
are the haulage system of the 
future...we build them! 

Metal Sections specialises in the manufacture of 
framing systems tor buses, box vans, rail cars— 
in fact, for all forms of passenger and freight 
vehicles. The frames are designed for shipment 
in knocked down form, to reduce freight costs 
and to enable local labour to be used for final 
assembly. Based on the use of steel and alu¬ 
minium alloy frame-components, the systems 
can be assembled with the a>d of simple hand 
tools. 

Metal Sections have exported more than 10,000 
ail-rnetal bus and coach frames and bodies, on 
chassis as long as 36 It. to public service vehicle 
operators throughout the world. The company’s 


engineers and designers work in close co¬ 
operation with the customer to meet his require¬ 
ments. whether for frames or completely 
equipped bodies in large or small quantities. 
Material." used in the construction of frames 
supplied by Metal Sections Ltd., are cold-rolled 
steel sections and high-tensile light alloy ex¬ 
trusions The accurate and uniform shape and 
thickness of these sections makes them par¬ 
ticularly suitable fo r various forms oi fabrication. 
All the steel framing components are degreased, 
phusphated, dipped in a tod-oxide /me chromate 
primer and stoved at 370 F. for 15 min. This 
process gives a tough, durable corrosion 
resistant finish. 

Testing of designs of new vehicles is carried out 
on the Motor Industry Research Association 
proving ground to ensure strength and freedom 
from panel drumming. This involves prolonged 
driving over a variety of road surfaces, and 
extensive operation on a high speed test circuit 
In addition to the manufacture of vehicle fram¬ 
ings, the company recently introduced a com¬ 
prehensive range of steel sections designed to 
meet the technical and cost requirements of 
freight-container manufacturers. 

This new product range, whicn was fully tested 
m a series ot prototype 20 ft. containers, con¬ 
structed in accordance with ISO recommenda¬ 
tions and BS 3951, with additional loading to 
meet C high 200 ton stacking, is hacked by a 
technical service to advise on the efficient use 
of the vanous types of section 
In addition, design and manufacturing facilities 
are available foi customers whose requirements 
involve non-standerd sections for use in ISP 
and other containers. 

For further information write to. 

Metal Sections Limited. 

Broadwell Works, 

Oldbury, Birmingham. 

Telephone - Broadwell 1451 


PRODUCTS: Circular and shaped tube m 
straight, cut and random lengths; tubular com¬ 
ponents manipulated to customers' drawings 
Tubular press-work of every kind. 

Success Flash: Two types of 
collapsible steering column. 

National Tube have built a number of collapsible 
steering columns each based on a different 
principle; two ot these have proved to be excep¬ 
tionally effective. 

One type is based on the use of telescopic 
tubes, so designed as to produce, on impact, a 
readily collapsible column. The outer tube is 
circular outside, with a hexagonal bore; the 
inner tube is hexagonal outside to telescope 
with the outer tube, and circular in the bore. 
Both tubes are made to close dimensional 
tolerances by cold-drawing and therefore need 
no expensive machining to achieve an effective 
telescopic fit. 

The second type involves the use of a new 
flexible steel tube recently developed by the 
company. The convolutions are so formed and 
dispersed that the finished flexible tube is no 
more tnan a quarter of the length of the plain 
tube from which it is made. The new flexible tube 
is inexpensive and is likely to find many uses in 
the motor industry. 

For further information write to: 

The National Tube Co. Ltd., 

Prospect Road, 

Halesowen, 

Birmingham. 

Telephone: Halesowen 2271 
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PRODUCTS:Mechanical handling installations. 
Roller conveyor track for use in foundries and 
for assembly operations; swarf handling and oil 
reclamation systems for machine shops, and 
scrap baling plants for press shops. 

Success Flash: II miles of 
overhead conveyors in two Ford 
plants. 

The adoption of new and improved materials 
handling techniques in the automotive industry 
can contribute significantly to raising overall 
productivity. New Conveyor Ltd, of Smethwick, 
am specialists in handling and have supplied 
numerous installations to the industry. 

Besides roller conveyor track for use in foundries 
and for assembly operations, the company 
supplies swarf handling and oil reclamation 
systems for machine shops and scrap baling 
plants for press shops. 

One of New Conveyor's newest installations is at 
Dagenham where more than a half-mile of 
conveyor systems, are helping to build the new 
range of Ford Cortinas. Five separate overhead 
chain conveyors, costing in total about £32.000. 
have been supplied for the body shell sub¬ 
assembly and assembly lines. 

The company is currently working on a similar 
order worth nearly £60,000 for six overhead 
conveyors to be installed at Ford’s Halewood, 
Liverpool plant. The conveyor^, totalling more 
than a mile and a quarter in ienqth, will handle 
pressings and sub-assemblies, 
for further information write to 
New Conveyor Limited, 

P.O. Box 332, 

Brook Street, 

Smethwick, Birmingham 4 
Telephone: Smethwick 2100 



Windscreen assemblies handled by overhead chain ton- 
vevoi at Fords, Dagenham 




limited 


PRODUCTS: Cold drawn seamless tubes; 
honed and polished bore tubes for hydraulics; 
tubular forgings; alloy tubes for ball and roller 
bearings 

Success Flash: 20,000 tons of 
tube for commercial vehicles 
every year. 

Tubes Limited have supplied motor and com¬ 
mercial vehicle manufacturers from the begin¬ 
ning of the century and they now supply 20,000 
tons of tube per annum for use in commercial 
vehicles. 

One product that has been made throughout 
this period is the tubular forging. Forgings arc 
used for rear axle tubes, cross steering tubes, 
hub ends and hydraulic cylinders. They are 
stronger than the components machined from 
the solid and can often reduce costs due to the 
economy in material and reduction of machining. 
To meet the demand created by the increased 
use of hydraulics on commercial vehicles Tubes 
Ltd. make a wide range of honed and polished 
bore cylinder tubes. These can be supplied with 
internal finishes down to 4 micro inch CLA. 
Plain tube produced by Tubes Limited is used 
for manufacturing every type of tubular com¬ 
ponent from gudgeon pins to heavy duty trailer 
axles. They also supply every major manufacturer 
of ball and roller bearings in the U.K. with tube 
from the Assel Mill, built specifically to produce 
this specialised tube. 

For further information write to 
Tubes Limited, 

Rocky Lane, 

Aston, Birmingham 6. 

Telephone: Aston Cross 3030 


PRODUCTS: Stainless steel tube tor exhaust 
pipes, luggage racks and hand rails; tubular 
fittings. 

Success Flash: Stainless steel for 
road tankers. 

METIOR stainless steel fittings, plugcocks and 
tubes are now being extensively used on the 
giant road tankers that distribute milk and beet 
in bulk. The fittings are designed for ease of 
cleaning and to give maximum full bore flow, 
long service, simplicity of operation and to 
reduce bacterial contamination. 

Welded s’ainless tube of round and non circular 
section is used for railway luggage racks and 
grab rails, ambulance equipment and wherever 
hygiene—strength-tow maintenance are essen¬ 
tial. 

for further information write to 
Tl Stainless Tubes Limited, 

Broadwell Road, 

Oldbury, 

Birmingham. 

Telephone: Bioadwell 1586 


PRODUCTS: TRU-WEL electric resistanc 
welded steel tubes from £ in. OD up to in. OC 
For propeller shafts, exhaust pipes, shoe 
absorbers, steering columns, seat frames, a , 
brakes and axle covers. 

Success Flash: Perforated tube 
simplifies silencer production. 

Silencers with greater inherent strength are mad 1 
possible by the recently introduced TRU-WEl 
perforated tube—and a whole sequence of 
production operations is eliminated by its use. 
For exhaust systems too, TRU-WEL aluminised 
tube has been developed, to resist internal and 
external corrosion. It has a much longer service 
life, whilst adding nothing to the weight of the 
vehicle. 

A completely new double wall tube has also been 
developed tor exhaust systems which achieves 
a significant reduction in resonance, a problem 
with many new engines 

Another success—Tube Products now supply 
ERW tube f or commercial vehicle prop shafts 
as well as making 4,000 tubes for motor car prop 
shafts every day. 

Tube Products «re Europe's largest manufor- 
turers of ERW precision step' tubes. 
for further information write to 
Tube Products Limited, 

P.O. Box 13, 

Pope’s Lane, 

Oldbury, Birmingham. 

Telephone: Broadwell 1511 



Tru-We! perforated tube used for vehicle silencers 
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than any other major company in Europe 
today, sacking militants, employing docile 
Algerians and Bretons in order not to 
recognise any unions. 

One way out suggests itself: a lot of 
Bcrlict dealers also sell Peugeot cars, sinc e 
Peugeot had no commercial vehicle's above 
the van level. But now Peugeot is working 
with Renault. And M. Berliet and M. 
Dreyfus of Renault have been close before. 
If one old family company, Peugeot, can 
find a modus vivendi with the nationalised 
Renault, why not another:* Renault's 
Saviem is not all that strong in heavy 
vehicles: it has to buy engines from MAN 
in Germany; it has to decide soon whether 
it wants Berliet or MAN as partner. It 
needs one, can’t have both—and Berliet 
has parts to spare to sell to Saviem. If 
Berliet goes in with Renault or with Ford 
or Chrysler, or any other of the many 
interested companies, then Citroen will 
need a partner—since none of the French 
makers have viable production levels at 
weights above 6 tons. And only Berliet 
exports anything heavier than vans. 

So the market is still wide open to an 
invasion like Fiat’s. When Fiat sold its 
control of Simca cars to Chrysler lour 
years ago, it kept Simca Industries — 
including Unit trucks. These are now 
being integrated with Fiat’s own produc¬ 
tion. Although a lot of French executives 
left Unic, assuming that it would become 
just an assembly and distribution opera¬ 
tion for Fiat, the trade is not entirely one 
way—Fiat uses Unic's V-8 engine, for 
instance. 

So the future structure of the French 
industry will only be clear after M. Berliet 
makes up his mind. The only firm un¬ 
affected will be Michelin. Its X ” steel 
radial ply lyres, made in air-conditioned 
secrecy in Clermont-Ferrand, have an enor¬ 
mous share of the European CV tyre mar¬ 
ket. But not a single French car maker looks 
able to survive by itself; the next year will 
tell whether all the French makers will 
have to rely on foicigners for some or all of 
their vehicle range or capital or whether 
there will be one purely French group 
after all. But the Berliet situation is an ironic 
one. For he is the son of a man who once, 
when he tried unsuccessfully to make a 
French equivalent of the Model I’ Ford 
said that his object was: “ Afl'ranchir 
notre pays de FobJigation d’acheter a V 
etranger les produits dont il a besoin.” 
The plight of the French industry marks 
the end of a mercantilist dream. And the 
British observer wonders how many British 
industries are now in the same fools’ 
paradise that Berliet inhabited. 
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How European will the Germans be 9 


Germany is different; its commercial 
vehicles are not the products of car 
makers, like Ford and BMC in England, 
or of transport giants like Fiat or CM; or 
of people who used to make cars, like 
Berliet, but offshoots of engineering com¬ 
panies. Magirus Deutz is part (^perhaps 
up to half now; of the engineering group, 
K 1 o c k 11 e r - H u in b t) I d t - D e u t / ; M A N ’ s 
vehicles and engines come from part of 
another engineering group of the same 
name -itself part of the GiitehoHhuiig- 
shuttc group; Rheinstal, another of Ger¬ 
many's zaihatsu, has, ovei the past few 
years brought together a theoretically 
integrated group in Tempo and Vidal 
(light vans) Hanomag (ditto and medium 
trucks) and Henschel (heavies). The 
state-owned Salzgitter group owns Buss¬ 
ing, famous for buses - and for losses of 
£5 million last year. Krupp has its own 
commercial vehicle division, working at 
half its capacity of 5,000 a year. 

Only Daimler Ben/, (maker of Mercedes) 
is independent of groups—though too 
dependent for capital on Herr Flick, its 
controlling shareholder. In the past he 
has had too many other demands for 
capital to have allowed Mercedes to 
expand adequately. 

Recently Mercedes has been allowed to 
expand new capacity which has come 
on stream in the middle of a recession; so 
Mercedes is on short time after a 45 per 
cent reduction in registrations in the early 
part of this year. It is. like Leyland, 
strongest at the top end of the range. 
Unlike Leyland, il is heavily involved 
with smaller vehicles and its cars and 
commercial vehicles are well integrated 
as far as the buyer is concerned. For the 
German retailei and wholesaler tradition¬ 
ally goes in for one-stop shopping for his 
transport needs, cars and trucks alike at 
his local Mercedes dealer. Mercedes has 
45 per cent of the German market. And 
its exports (a third of production direct, 
with a lot of overseas assembly) arc better 
spread than Leyland’s. It is everywhere, 
accounting for three fifths of German truck 
exports and has a head start over the big 
Anglo-American groups in the common 
market. With loyal dealers at home -sup¬ 
plemented by its own branches which sell a 
halfofits trucks—it seems impregnable. But 
Mercedes is vulnerable to a price war in 
Germany at the lower end of the range; 
ancl is not nearly as sophisticated in its 
dealings abroad as the suppler Leyland. 
Thus it stands in more danger of being 
cut out of developing markets. There is 
also a question mark over the future 
ownership; Herr Flick is in his mid- 
eighties. Will his family want to keep 
this capital-hungry company? But what¬ 
ever happens, Mercedes is one of the three 
European groups—Fiat and Leyland arc 
the others —whose survival is assured. 

The threat to Mercedes's dominance 
does not come from any of the purely 
Geiman groups. Recently MAN has 
overtaken Magirus to become number two 
in the market (MAN 19.7 per cent, 
against Magirus’s 14 per cent of the home 
market for Ton ies above 6 tons last year). 


MAN also has its links with Renault: it 
supplies all Saviem's engines above 
140 blip, it started to sell Renault vans 
through its own sales offices in Bavaria 
this year. These have gone well enough 
to plan lor sales on a national basis later 
this year. And MAN is now negotiating 
with Salzgitter to buv up Bussing. There 
are problems; MAN’s salesmen have not 
been too keen to sell the cheap Renault 
vans. Bussing's dealers are unhappy that 
they may be competing with MAN’s own 
sales organisation when the takeover is 
complete--as Bcrliet’s dealers were un¬ 
happy when it started to sell trucks direct 
to big fleet owners. 

In contrast with MAN, Magirus is 
slipping at home and has had one or two 
unhappy experiences selling abroad. And 
none of the members of the Rheinstal 
group is big enough in their own sectors. 
But no bidder is inlciested in excess 
capacity -it might be cheaper and easier 
to buy a small company and then build it 
up. Borgward, the car maker, found no 
buyers six years ago, despite its admirable 
dealer network, because the cost was too 
high: Krupp docs not have even a dealer 
network, just its production capacity and 
a deal with Cummins to make engines 
so any purchaser of the Krupp lorry 
division will be buying only a name, 
expensively, liven the MAN. Bussing deal 
is delicately poised, because MAN, the 
only German commercial vehic le maker 
on full time, is not anxious to take over 
more production capacity. So foreigners 
may eye the tiny Faun anc! Kacblc con¬ 
cerns more favourably than biggei gioups, 
which may find themselves shorn of both 
customers -and bidders. 

Not that the real German commercial 
market is easy. International Harvester, 
biggest of American lai ge truck makers, 
with well established European operations 
in allied fields (tractors, earth moving) 
attempted production a couple of years 
ago and has already r fled the field. Others 
are being more* cautious. German buyers 
were always thought to be strongly pro- 
German, but imports now account for 
15 per cent of total car registrations and 
imports of coimne.icial vehicles could go 
the same way. But to date, Fold has an 
abortive deal with Krupp: Bedford sold 
through GM Continental witli its head¬ 
quarters at Antwerp. Now GM has set 
up a separate company, GM Deutschland, 
mostly to sell Bedford trucks in Ger¬ 
many, quite separate from Opel, though 
possibly using some of the same dealers. 
This decision came after a disagreement 
between the Opel management and GM 
in New York over Opcl’s ambitions; a 
disagreement which led to an unprece¬ 
dented managerial reshuffle.. 

The obvious markets are at the bottom 
end. Volkswagen dominates the field for 
light delivery vehicles (its vans just 
squeeze into the list as they weigh just 
over 2 tons); then come Hanomag and 
Mercedes. All are vulnerable to the Ford 
Transits introduced a few months ago. 
These were a bit too big and vulgar for 
the Germans at first but, in price and 
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Power range from 25 DIN hp to 208 DIN hp 
Payloads from 600 Kg to 18,500 Kg . 

Some 10,000 service points throughout the world 
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style , they clearly introduce a new com¬ 
petitive element that will get more serious 
if the integration of production with 
British Ford Transits—at present confined 
to a few panels and axles for large vans— 
goes further, as Ford has already done 
with tractors. Ford could then move up 
the range using the British-made D range, 
sold through selected Ford dealers. And 
so on. So why should it bother to take 
anyone over, especially as the mood at 
Ford in England is no longer the 
expansionism of previous years ? 

Fiat’s 19 out of 20 

It is uncanny in this day and age, with the 
common market tariff heading for zero in 
1968 that one group should have 05 per 
cent of any market. But Fiat and OM, a 
sister company bought by Fiat before the 
war, have that percentage of the Italian 
commercial vehicle market. They are in 
competition, though now standardising 
slowly on components, and with ON? 
specialising at the smaller $nd of the range. 


But their outlooks are rather different. 
OM sells through eighty of its own 
specialised dealers: and is much less sell- 
sufficient than is normal in the Fiat group 
—even its engine research is done by 
Saurer in Switzerland. It is not very 
interested in setting up sales organisations 
abroad, though it supplies vans to its sister 
company Unic in France. It is even 
geographically separate from Fiat, in 
Brescia, 200 kilometres by autostrada away 
from T urin. 

OM looks at the Italian market and 
sees that it is good: that a third of all 
trucks in Italy are ten years old: that the 
market is still underdeveloped compared 
with other European countries. Elsewhere 
the pause in sales over the past few years 
has marked the final end of growth at 
the lower ends of the jnarket, but not 
in Italy. So OM is expanding, producing 
a new range of small vans (Orsetto, just 
under two tons capacity) for the Italian 
tradesman and merchant who is only now 
able to afford a van of any sort. 

Fiat too is expanding, from a surpris- 
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ingly ill-equipped production base, with¬ 
out even proper transfer lifies for its 
engines. Next year all that will change. 
As for markets, Fiat looks primarily to the 
third world. There is France with Unic 
(and Fiat’s own sales organisation as well), 
but the rest of Europe is haiti. However, 
Fiat has a foothold in Africa with the well- 
publicised sale of the vehicles which help 
link Zambia with Dar-es-Salaam. And 
remembering the success of Italian con¬ 
tractors (who need trucks for their dam¬ 
building) one should not be astonished. 
Fiat is also happy to do a Leyland; to set 
up assembly plants (“just a larger 
garage”) where needed. Fiat’s men 
know that in terms of production and 
exports (only 22,000 altogether last year of 
which 12,200 went to Europe) they are not 
in the big league. But they soon expect 
to be. 

Fiat also guards its home base—if 
necessary, say competitors, by savage 
price cutting. Two European makers seem 
to be after the only non-Fiat outlets in 
Italy. Alfa-Romeo makes a few lorries. 

It already had an arrangement with 
Renault in France to market cars in Italy. 
This has been extended to vans, and pre¬ 
sumably will go further up the scale to 
“ proper ” lorries as well. Lancia also 
makes commercial vehicles—good ones 
like everything else it does, but not many. 

It is thought that Lancia's sales network 
will be available for Mercedes through 
some sort of reciprocal arrangement. Fiat 
could well underestimate the opposition— 
as it overestimated its own troubles with 
cars a few years ago. But now it is more 
than happy with “ only " just over 70 per 
cent of the car market, against 87 per cent 
twelve years ago. The same could happen 
with commercial vehicles. 

The rest will live? 

While the major companies jostle for posi¬ 
tion in each others' home markets— 
trying to acquire retail outlets without too 
many overheads—the battle elsewhere in 
Europe is even more intricate. The most 
unexpected countries have commercial 
vehicle industries, of varying degrees of 
seriousness. Austria has three companies, 
one (owned by the state) is for sale; 
another, Steyr-Puch, is linked with Fiat. 
Holland has the Van Doorne brothers with 
their DAF ^van Doorne’s Automobil 
Fabriek). Not content with their remark¬ 
ably successful cars with rubber-band 
automatic transmission, they make 6,000 
trucks a year (4,000 of which weigh over 
twelve tons) for the Dutch-based hauliers 
who thunder all over Europe. Most of 
these have Leyland engines but DAF also 
makes its own. 

Sweden has two bitter rivals, Volvo 
and Scania Vabis, who refer to each 
other obliquely as The Other Company. 
Both specialise on quality and exports, 
Volvo at a slightly lighter end than 
Scania, which makes only 11,450 vehicles 
a year. They share the Sw&lish market 
for heavy lorries; in 1965 Volvo sold 3,842 
vehicles over 3 tons in weight, ‘the other’ t 
3,464, together nearly 90 per cent of the ] 
market. With a small and 


Governments say how big 


Governments interfere with road hauliers 
in many ways. They restrict the number of 
vehicles on the roads through elaborate 
licensing systems; and they also limit the 
size of vehicles. As the chart shows their 
ideas vary through the varying pressures 
on them. Railways—state owned and 
generally in deficit—try to limit not only 
the number of licences issued but the 
size of vehicles. In Germany 15 years 
ago, Herr Seebohm, the then Minister of 
Transport., limited the weight allowed on 
any axle to eight tons—and the total 
weight on two axles to 14. It is now 10, the 
norm elsewhere, so the most that can be 
got out of two axles is 16 tons. In France 
13-ton axles are allowed; the common 
market Commission is trying to get the 
six to standardise on 13 tons, and on 
other maxima (38 tons ior both an articu¬ 
lated vehicle and a truck with trailer) by 
1974. The commission may succeed: there 
are spasmodic proposals put before the 
Italian Parliament to adopt the European 
rules; the Germans may yet break down 

MAXIMUM SIZES 


the opposition of their raiiwaymen to the 
higher weights—especially as through a 
legal quirk the higher French weights still 
apply in the Saar which the Germans took 
back from the French 10 years ago, 
leaving a possible loophole. 

The French naturally want the European 
weights to be adopted as soon as possible. 
Their axles are at the moment designed to 
be for 13 tons and so, they say, are too 
heavy for export to other EEC countries— 
though the others find little difficulty in 
getting their axles accepted in France. An 
added complication is the number of axles 
you may need on a trailer. A familiar sight 
in Italy is a trailer with three or four axles, 
one tucked up behind the others like a 
skirt, not touching the road at all. This—a 
device called a fazoule—is to save wear 
when the trailer is either empty or not 
fully loaded. Not that raiiwaymen are the 
only pressure group involved. Roads are 
not always designed for such heavy 
vehicles—and again the maximum load 
on one axle is crucial. 
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package deal for 
top braking performance 

Mot just a set of brake linings but a complete package deal in braking 
performance, embodying years of development and experience, and backed by 
big resources for research, pr oduction and ser vice The right package for meeting 
the new 1968 Braking Regulations for commercial vehicles starting Jan 11 
That's why major vehicle manufacturers fit Don or Capasco as original 
equipment why operators choose them to re line existing 
veh icles to restore original equipment performance. 

<f>«n> rAPAXl-A and brake linings 

Small fit Parkes Ltd, Hendham Vale. Manchester 9. Tel : 061 205 2371 
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Hands are 
enjoying 

married 

life. 


e fev Since they’ve been hitched 
ffi to Hawker Siddeley things 
W have changed. Gone are 
the days when Hands flirted with one-off 
specials. They’re now going steady with a 
whole new standard range of trailers. 
Something for everyone. Fleets in particular, 
Fast delivery. Safe! Full M.O.T. standard. 
Lighter. Stronger. Bigger payloads. 

Happy anniversaries with Hands! 


Hands and Hawker Siddeley-hitched np and going strong 

W HAWKER SIDDELEY 

A All cnp HANDS TRAILERS LTD, ICKNIELD WAY, LETCHWORTH, HERTS 

rlAnl Uw THAI LCHO TELEPHONE: LETCHWORTH 6151. TELEX: 82188 


TELEPHONE: LETCHWORTH 6151. TELEX: 82188 


Hawker Siddeley Gronp sipply mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service. 


Clydesdale 

moss produced r=- ^ 



transmission forgings 


Precision modo by the million for the automobile. commercial 
vehicle and agricultural industries all over the world. 

Clydesdale are specialists in the production ot Flywheels, Wheel Hubs, 
Grain Flow Gears, Crown Wheels and Pinions up to approximately 19* 
diameter and varying In weight from 6 tb to 160 lb and also manufacture 
upset forpings from r diameter to 9" diameter bar stock upending to a 
maximum 10 diameter flange 


hoot treatment 


Facilities are available for the Salt Bath Treatment by Martemperlng 
and Austamperlng processes of jigs, fixtures, dies and tools, giving 
minimum distortion and decarborizatton, In one of the largest 
seml-automated and metallurgicaily controlled salt baths in the 
country — backed by a 48 hour service 
Personal service given to any enquiry for any requirement. 


Clydesdale Stamping Company Limited Netherton, Dudley,Worcs -Telephone: Dudley 52587 
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Still dieseling along 

At any one time there are always a dozen or so 
alternative power units to the diesel engine, all 
trying to break the diesel's grip on the 
commercial vehicle market, and never getting 
beyond a nibble round the edge 



home market both saw some time ago that 
exports of heavy, high grade vehicles were 
the only way to long term survival, which 
they have probably both earned by now— 
though Scania Vabis in particular has had 
trouble with distributors abroad. But the 
French say that once you lose a customer 
to Scania Vabis, he is lost for good. 

The Swiss commercial vehicle industry 
is something rather odd; three companies 
share a total production of 1,000 vehicles 
a year. The only significant maker is 
Saurcr. This strange company lives oIT its 
own know-how in a factory where your 
correspondent felt an all-pervasive dedica¬ 
tion to perfection which is unique in his 
experience and belongs more to the world 
of space-craft than commercial vehicles. 

Saurer’s works are in Arbon in German 
Switzerland, near Lichtenstein, down the 
road from Winterthur where Sulzer 
makes its diesel engines and textile mach¬ 
inery, which Saurer also produces, Saurer 
employs 4,500, most of the workers among 
the 13,000 people in the little town on the? 
calm, almost oriental waters of Lake 
Constance; half of them make parts for the 
wildly expensive (an articulated bus will 
sell at o*cr £30,000) and thoroughly 
tested commercial vehicles. Even the fuel 
pumps are hand made, Saurer sells only 
in Switzerland; buses to some munici¬ 
palities (though even at home the shadows 
of Mercedes and Leyland loom large), to 
the Swiss Army, which placed a life 
saving order for 766 trucks rive years ago, 
and to hauliers and contractors who need 
the toughest and most powerful vehicles 
to haul building materials around the 
Swiss mountains night and day. What 
(fortunately) will save Saurer is know-how. 

In the 1930*5 the last Saurer (Hippolyt, 
grandson of the founder) invented a 
type of diesel with the combustion chamber 
in the crown of the piston, and a gently- 
sloping cone in the middle to make sure 
the fuel swirled around. This is now world 
famous. A tenth of the workers now 
do research into engines, though break¬ 
throughs like the late Herr Saurer’s are 
not expected to recur; and the results of 
this research are licensed to OM, which is 
content with the arrangement, and allows 
Saurer to sell its vans in Switzerland. 

Saurer has some notably sophisticated 
machinery—especially tape controlled 
drills that replace the engine transfer line 
al a fifth of the cost and similar machines 
to punch holes in chassis. But its insistence 
that everything be made within the fac¬ 
tory, its dedication to the highest possible 
standards make its wares uncompetitive. 
•Saurer must survive as research centre and 
‘•ales organisation but as the Rolls-Royce 
°* commercial vehicles its future as a 
produc^.aie^.^go 64 deal less certain. 


Since the engine is crucial to the life and 
therefore efficiency of a truck, and accounts 
for at least a quarter of the total cost, 
everyone takes any alternatives to the 
diesel very seriously. But what visionaries 
of a non-diesel future forget is that these 
engines can be much further developed 
after seventy years, and that the speed of 
advance in diesel efficiency, in horse¬ 
power per pound weight and in reliability 
is getting quicker. Most good heavy diesel 
engines are expected to cover 250,000 
miles before overhaul -Scania Vabis gave 
prizes to anyone who got the mileage 
but gave up the practice; it was too 
expensive. General Motors is now talking 
of a life expectancy of 400,000 miles in 
the United States. 

In one way, the diesel engine is ahead 
of the petrol internal combustion engine. 
It has always relied on the controlled 
injection of fuel into the cylinder (as 
opposed to the varying mixture of air and 
fuel used in petrol engines). This was 
inevitable with diesels, which rely simply 
on pressure foi ignition, without the help 
of a spark. But within ten years fuel 
injection will be as normal in petrol- 
driven cars as it is today in diesel engines. 
This means a fortune for the few firms 
(Bosch, CAV/Lucas, Marelli, Kugelfiseher) 
that dominate the injection pump business 
in Europe today. But despite the advances 
in diesels, other systems are on the way. 

The favourite of the science fiction boys 
is the liiel cell, which produces electricity 
directly from a liquid fuel without an 
intermediate mechanical stage. These are 
receiving increasing attention for military 
and space work. 'Their overall efficiency 
of 50 to 60 per rent is attractive —but cost 
and weight problems doom them to 
minority use in spacecraft for the fore¬ 
seeable future. 

The Wankel rotary engine has a future 



in cars; but it seems to be out of the run¬ 
ning for lorries; a three-rotor unit capable 
of providing the power required would, 
apparently, be too expensive. Electric 
propulsion is another matter: light, flat- 
floored, low running costs, automatic 
transmission, no fumes, all make it ideal 
for town delivery use. Even with the 
present lead acid batteries and heavy 
industrial-type electric motors, a lot of 
these vehicles are in use in Britain and in 
Europe. If half the attention that is being 
paid to an electric car were devoted to 
marginal improvements in these—or even 
to a government order for electric vans 
for the post office or electricity boards in 
towns ■ then the subsequent longer pro¬ 
duction runs could bring the present high 
initial price down to a very attractive 
level. One manufacturer. Smith’s Delivery 
Vehicles of Gateshead, has already man¬ 
aged to cut 20 per cent off its price by 
standardising on axles (from Ford) and 
batteries (from a manufacturer with spare 
capacity), instead of catering for the 
w r hims of individual dairies or bakeries. 

The petrol engine is still used a lot lor 
commercial vehicles in the United States, 
where fuel costs arc less vital a factor than 
in Europe, but even there the. diesel has 
gained ground. In Europe, the conquest of 
the truck market by diesels is still a rela¬ 
tively recent affair and in Italy there are 
nearly 40,000 vehicles powered by methane 
gas. In Britain in 1038 only 9,000 vehicles, 
1.7 per cent of the commercial vehicle 
population, were diesel powered. Even in 
1957 the figure was only 14 per cent. It is 
now 35 per cent -and unlikely tn rise very 
much further. All light vans based on 
passenger cars are petrol engined and 
they represent a quarter of all commercial 
vehicles on the road. The real diesel 
penetration is therefore more like 45 
per cent. Engines for lighter vans arc 
available, and caught on for a lime, hut 
the tide has receded. Operators who 
changed to diesel for fuel economy, found 
a number of snags. Given the high initial 
costs, at least 10,000 miles had to be 
covered a year to make them worth while 
-a mileage not always attained on local 
delivery work, where diesels are not 
notably better than petrol anyway. And 
garages that sell vans are just not used to 
carrying out repairs on fuel-injection 
equipment. The tiend could reverse 
when more cars have fuel injection and 
garages grow more familiar with it. 

But the big (in every sense of the word) 
competitor for diesels will be the gas 
turbine. Chrysler has a relatively simple 
140 bhp model: General Motors and Ford, 
however, have gone in for more compli¬ 
cated units designed for better output and 
fuel consumption. And in Britain Rover 
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(now owned by Leyland) has a Jot of 
experience with an engine. These engines 
are, in theory, competitive with the diesel 
at about 400 blip and since the European 
roads will see 40-ton road trains n rding 
10 bhp per ton the breakthrough could 
come soon enough. Any diesel of that 
power is heavier than a tur bine •• much 
heavier: the Rover weighs only 1(15 lbs, 
where a diesel of that size weighs 1,000 or 
more; they may also be more expensive 
than a turbine. The power output of the 
turbine will be ideal, helping to simplify 
transmission problems, which are acute at 
that power. 

Turbines have two disadvantages at 
this (for them) low power. They do not 
last, and they use a lot of luel. But if a 
small turbine, could gel near the fi-10,000 
hours between overhauls attained by many 
bigger aero engines, then the 200,000 


Torque curves bhp 

aoo 



Torque—or strength of twist—is the 
effective power being transmitted from 
an engine through a transmission. For 
a heavy vehicle It is more important 
than the crude horsepower being pro¬ 
duced by an engine. The torque curve 
is plotted by setting out the torque at 
various engine speeds. Since vehicle 
operators want enough power at ail 
speeds the idealtorquecurveforacom- 
mercial vehicle engine is one that is 
flat and the aim of designers is to Keep 
the difference between maximum and 
minimum torque as small as possible. 
If there is to be any droop in the curve 
it is important that this shall not be at 
the lower-speed end. A gradual up¬ 
ward slope in this area gives what is 
called good torque back-up and a 
“ slogging " character to the engine. 

The fewer the number of gear ratios, 
the more important it is to have a flat¬ 
fish curve. With an infinitely variable- 
ratio automatic transmission »t does 
not matter what shape the curve is. But 
most vehicle transmissions need as 
flat a curve as possible to make it 
easier to maintain the engine speed 
within a band of around 400 rpm near 
the point ot maximum torque. With a 
steeply-sloped curve the band with the 
same maximum and minimum figures 
as a shallow curve would be too nar¬ 
row for normal transmissions. The 
four engines illustrated show the prob¬ 
lems, especially engine 1 which is 
turbocharged, with the fuel setting 
adjusted to comply with British smoke 
emission standards. So it has lost too 
much power at the lower end—whereas 
the curve looks a lot healthier with a 
setting for German conditions. 

Numbers 2 and 3 are better curves; 
3 of an older Leyland in-line engine; 
2 of a newer Cumrnin V-engine. 


miles covered between overhauls (talking 
here of regular trans-European runs) 
would be reasonable. And everyone is 
working to improve fuel consumption. 
The breakthrough—when it comes—will 
probably be made in the United States 
or the Soviet Union. Both countries have 
the vast distances over flat roads needed to 
provide optimum conditions for the tur¬ 
bine, which is at its best the nearer it runs 
to full power. 

More horses, more tons 

Better roads mean higher speeds mean 
more power. Higher weight limits mean 
more power. These are the two simple 
facts of diesel engine life in Europe today. 
The power units are still catching up with 
the new requirements. Added to which 
Britain is soon to follow the normal 
European practice of having a minimum 
power per ton; in the case of Britain it will 
almost certainly be 6 bhp to start with, as 
it is in Germany. But in mountainous 
Switzerland it is already 10 bhp per ton. 
It is now assumed all over Europe that an 
eventual 8 bhp per ton will be required. 
Gar users have between 70 bhp and 150 
bhp per ton available to them, and would 
like to see 20 or 30 bhp per ton on com¬ 
mercial vehicles to give them a reasonable 
performance at all times. But this would 
involve around 1,000 bhp for a 40-ton 
outfit. 6 bhp is reasonable only for care¬ 
fully graded motorways; 8 will help a lot 
on other roads. The full implications of 
this policy are (inly starting to work 
through to engine size. 

The upgrading involves a lot of funda¬ 
mental rethinking at power above 200 bhp. 
Below that weight, the problem is simply 
of a steady evolutionary improvement and 
in lots of ways engines stay the same— 
there has, for example been little develop¬ 
ment in the use of new' metals. 

The problem of increasing power means 
dealing with 100 much weight and bulk. 
But, for an assortment of reasons, two 
obvious solutions the two-stroke and air 
cooling—are not being considered very 
widely. In a two-stroke engine, each 
cylinder is theoretically capable of twice 
the work of a four-stroke engine of similar 
capacity, since it does twice the number of 
strokes—so the engine should be smaller 
and lighter and need be no rougher than 
the normal diesel. But the initial cost may 
well be much higher—supercharging is 
involved and fuel consumption can be 
worse. If it isn’t (as with the Rootes two- 
stroke diesel) you get a complicated and 
expensive design—in this case a hori¬ 
zontally-opposed three-cylinder engine 
with extra wearing parts. It is significant 
that General Motors used to be a major 
manufacturer of two strokes in the United 
States but a few years ago set up a separate 
division to make four-stroke designs. 
Another problem can be hc^t dissipation 
with two strokes—as with four. Air-cool¬ 
ing should provide some sort of answer; 
but it doesn’t—and this is not just the 
voice of operators’ conservatism. Opera¬ 
tors know how much anti-freeze costs; how 
it is the easiest of perks for a dishonest 
driver, and would love to do away with 


the problems involved in water-cooled 
engines. Air-cooled engines should be 
lighter as well as simpler. In the end they 
aren’t. They need heavy fins; so the 
various Magirus-Deutz air-cooled engines 
are no lighter, and not as powerful as com¬ 
parable water-cooled engines. 

Other solutions will have to be found. 
With a traditional six-cylinder in-line 
engine 12-13 litres seems to be the 
acceptable limit for use with an ordinary 
truck cab. So needing more power, you in¬ 
crease its speed, supercharge it, or you 
change the design to a V-shape. The first 
two solutions meet considerable consumer 
resistance in this country, though much 
used in Europe. The third—accidentally— 
springs from the United States; there, 
truck makers had used V-8 petrol engines. 
So the independent engine manufacturers 
(in particular Cummins) had to design a 
V-diesel if they hoped to sell their engines 
for existing trucks. Of course existing in¬ 
line engines have some way to go, because 
they still run relatively slowly. One 
British manufacturer, Gardner, has in¬ 
fluenced a whole generation of operators 
here. Gardner’s slow, but big engines, 
absolutely reliable for 250,000 miles at 
least, and with outstanding fuel con¬ 
sumption, are many hauliers’ idea of the 
perfect engine. Gardner stuck (like Fiat) 
to a maximum speed of 1,700 rpm, until 
very recently. The newest Gardner engine 
now runs at 1,800 rpm to give 180 bhp— 
still with remarkable fuel economy. This is 
near the far limit to which thi& engine can 
be stretched without supercharging—and 
the same applies to a number of continental 
European designs that have been speeded 
up to 2,200-2,400 rpm; in any cast 
operators are suspicious of “ stretched ” 
engines. They reckon that if an engine 
goes faster or has more fuel pushed through 
it by supercharging it will wear less well 
and use more fuel—their two greatest 
dreads. Their beloved Gardner has shown 
that this need not be the case: its 180 blip 
bLXB engine gives roughly the same 
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Imagine a 4-speed automatic gearbox 
that outshifts a manual — 
but still lets you shift for yourself. 


M ercedes-Benz engineers developed an 
.automatic transmission for people 
who hate automatic transmissions. 

You snap through the gears with all the 
crisp authority of a manual. No stumbling* 
no sluggish shifts or awkward pauses under 
hard acceleration, in fact* this superb 
device actually shifts quicker than the 
quickest-shifted manual Mercedes-Benz 
gearbox when used fully automatically. 

But this automatic wasn't built only for 
lazy drivers and grandmothers. You can 
sit back and let itdo all the work, of course 
— a blessing in slow-moving rush-hour 
city traffic. Yet when the spirit moves you. 
this automatic becomes a manual gearbox. 

On winding back roads, over mountain 
passes, on ice or wet roads, or when towing 
a trailer, you keep full control over engine 
speed. The flick of that lever switches you 
through the gears, upshifting and down¬ 


shifting as needed And because this is a 
4 -speed automatic, you have always the 
right ratio available, also when climbing 
a hill with a caravan 


The Mercedes-Benz passenger can: 
200 D 60 gr. HP 300 SE* 195 gr. HP 

200 105 gi HP 300 SEL195 gr. HP 

230 135 gr HP 250 SL 170gr.HP 

230 S 135 gr HP Coupe/Roadster 
250 S 146 gr HP 600 300 gr. HP 

250 SE* 170 gi HP 600 Pullman 

* also available as Coupe or Convertible 
Horsepower ratings according to SAE. 


you can order Mercedes-Benz automat¬ 


ic transmission on all Mercedes-Benz cars. 
It is just one example of the engineering 
excellence that has been a tradition at 
Daimler-Benz for eight decades 
— since the company's found-/ 
ers invented the automobile. 

Mercedes-Benz 


tradi tion at 


74 Aim# 
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miles per gallon—about 9—at full load as 
earlier engines. Hauliers also fear wear on 
the fast (up to 3,300 rpm) V-engines: 
these are often oversquare, with neat 
chunky cylinders. But wear depends on 
the distance the pistons have to travel and 
this may not be any greater on a fast, 
short-stroke, V-engine than on a slow, 
long-stroke engine like the Gardner. 

British hauliers will soon be used to 
some form of supercharging. In Sweden 
both the manufacturers, Volvo and Scania- 
Vabis, use turbochargers on vehicles 
that are famous for reliability—and 
Mr Gardner, apparently, is preparing 
for supercharging as the only way to 
stretch his engine further. Turbocharging 
is by far the commonest form of forced 
charging of engines. The flow of exhaust 
gas drives a turbine which pressurises the 
air delivered to the engine. Saurer (and 
OM, its Italian licensee) uses a mechanical 
supercharger, which costs a lot more than 
a turbocharger, and, being mechanical, 
uses some of the engine’s power to drive 
the supercharger, all of which makes for a 
less efficient unit. But even Saurer gets an 
extra 45 bhp from supercharging a 210 
bhp engine—and a turbochaiger will give 
an extra 30 per cent power or more. 
Mechanical supercharging works better 
when there arc limits on smoke emission. 

Normal chargers give the same relative 
,boost at all engine speeds. What is really 
needed is a differential boost, greater at 
low speeds, less at higher, to give constant 
horse power over the whole range of 
engine speeds—like a steam engine. Per¬ 
kins, the largest diesel engine-makers in 
Britain—part of the Canadian Massey- 
Ferguson tractor group—has a differ¬ 
entially supercharged diesel that could be¬ 
come very important. This has a mechan¬ 
ical supercharger with a differential-type 
overdrive to the supercharger, so that the 
degree of charging is greater at slower 
engine speeds. You get the effect of lifting 
up the lower end of the toique curve and 
constant high torque. In an experi¬ 
mental set-up, this increased the maximum 
output of a normal 112 bhp diesel by 40 
per cent. It can be coupled to an 
automatic transmission and still be 500 lb 
lighter and much shorter than a normal 
engine with an ordinary six-speed box. 
But this principle, and indeed any super¬ 
charging, should only be applied to an 
engine specifically designed to withstand 
the higher stresses imposed. Most of the 
new generation of V-engines now being 
designed all over Europe do in fact make 
provision for supercharging in the future. 


The small white shapes are a V-engine, 
the larger grey ones an In-line engine 
of similar power. 



The vs victorious ? 

Perkins already produces a V8 engine, 
giving 170 bhp, with a maximum speed 
of 2,800 rpm. Berliet in France has a V4 
engine under test that gives 140 bhp and 
runs happily between 1,500 and 2,000 rpms. 
The most talked about engines at the 
moment are those made by Cummins; at 
one factory, owned jointly with Chrysler 
at Darlington, it makes two fast, small 
diesels, VAL (V6 140 bhp) and VALE (Y8 
185 bhp) both with a maximum speed off 
3,300 rpm; at another, it is assembling 
and hopes to make the heavier VIM (Vfi 
200 bhp) and VINE (V8 265 bhp, used in 
a supercharged version by Thornycroft at 
up to 300 bhp); these engines are fast by 
earlier standards—2,600 rpm maximum 
normally, but 3,000 rpm for Thornycroft. 
This puts Cummins well ahead; the 
engines have inevitably had their teething 
troubles—as usual well reported through 
the industry—but seem over them. 

These engines are fast: but although 
they deliver power through a widcish 
range of speeds, their torque (and hence 
road performance) is not as good as the 
Perkins. This engine is now used in 
vehicles up to 30 tons (by Dermis) and 
growing very popular. The spread of 
these V-engines is inevitable; the diagram 
shows how much shorter and more com¬ 
pact they are than in-line engines. With 
the spread of compact cabs things like this 
matter. 

But there is one catch: the range of 
speeds at which torque is delivered. With 
a manual gearbox you need a wide range 
of effective engine speeds, so that drivers 
(especially inexperienced drivers in under¬ 
developed countries) need not time their 
gear changes too exactly to get the best 
possible performance. But if the engine is 


coupled to an automatic transmission 
then the gears will automatically change, 
at the optimum engine speed, so the 
engine need deliver power only within a 
narrow speed range. This is going to 
become important: Berliet, for instance, 
is having problems getting its bigger V- 
engines to deliver power outside a very 
narrow speed range. 

Magirus-Deutz in Germany and Unic 
(the French subsidiary of Fiat) both have 
V-engines in production; Magirus's range 
going up to 235 bhp and Unic’s engine up 
to 270 bhp. MAN may introduce a 
V-engine later this year. And there is a 
V-engine being developed by AEG for use 

possibly starting this year—by the whole 
Lcvland group of’ companies. 'Phis is 
designed to produce 250 bhp initially, to 
be capable of 300 bhp without charging 
and 350 bhp with some modest charging. 
Lcyland itself is hedging its beta by also 
designing a new in-line engine, which 
will covet the lower power range. Pre¬ 
sumably Leyland, once over 350 bhp, 
expects to use gas turbines. 

Brooding over the whole European 
engine industry is the knowledge, scarcely 
appreciated here yet, that Bedford can 
call whenever it wants on a whole range 
of powerful and well-proved V’ diesels, 
made by its parent. General Motors, in 
the United States. Bedford has been 
thought of as a maker of medium trucks. 
When it goes into bigger trucks with 
these engines and the associated Allison 
fully automatic gearboxes, also made by 
General Motors, the competition could 
be in for a shock. By then all the major 
competitors will have their own V-engines 
and gearboxes—but will they be as well 
proved as General Motors ? And hauliers’ 
instinct is always to go for the well-tried 
in preference to the new. 


What the power must 
go through 


Many American cars have about 200 bhp 
for every ton of their weight. So they can 
have gearboxes with only two speeds. An 
ordinary European car with about 70 bhp 
per ton needs four speeds. A medium 
truck weighing perhaps 6 or 8 tons needs 
a five speed box. Of these one will be very 
low, for the steepest gradients, and one 
almost an overdrive for use on motorways. 
A heavier vehicle may need more gears 
than that. 

Over the past ten years, speed restric¬ 
tions have been lifted and average weights 
gone up faster than the horsepower avail¬ 
able. Thirteen years ago, a 125 bhp 
vehicle with four speeds was fine: maxi¬ 
mum weight was 22 tons, maximum speed 
20 mph. Now the maximum weight is 32 
tons and .sure to go up; the maximum 
speed 40 mph or 70 mph on motorways. 
Twice the speed, half as much weight 
again, but the engine is only 200 bhp. By 
the time engines have caught up, higher 
speeds and weights will be here. 


To get acceptable acceleration over 
varying roads, and yet conserve fuel, more 
speeds are needed at very precisely graded 
intervals —especially at the top end of the 
speed range. The trouble in England is 
that the makers of gearboxes have altered 
their products after, and not before, these 
changes in specification. They have not 
anticipated new requirements that, frankly, 
they should have been able to foresee. In 
any case the number of ordinary gears 
available is limited: boxes get too expensive 
and heavy beyond the fifth or sixth gear 
and the whole range of gears has to be used 
twice, either by splitting the range at the 
gearbox, or by a driving axle with two 
separate speeds. 

British makers of gearboxes, AEG, 
Leyland and David Brown, have moved 
slowly; only in the last few months has 
David Brown, the biggest independent 
British manufacturer, had a gearbox that 
really meets present requirements for most 
weights. AEG and Leyland have re- 
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designed their 5-speed gearboxes piece¬ 
meal by adding extra ratios or providing 
two speed sections. And so on. 

Some American and German gearboxes 
have synchromeshed gears, which makes 
driving easier for the unskilled, and is 
universal on private cars. Better drivers 
still prelei the cruder “ constant mesh ” 
gearboxes where each gear is engaged by 
a small clutch and which needs a surer 
touch. Constant mesh has a lighter action 
and more positive and direct “ feel ’’ than 
the more complex synchromesh. And it 
has to be used on the heaviest vehicles 
because of the enormous power to be 
transmitted. 

The usual arrangement is to have 4 
gears in the box with two ratios, high and 
low, and to zig zag between them. But 
this system is really only making the best 
of the ratios available on the old, unsplit 
box. A newer idea is lor “ range change ” 
where the driver goes from first to top all 
the way up one range, changes from then: 
to the next higher range and goes up the 
gear* again. This way it is possible to 
design a box with ratio spacings that are 
nearly ideal. It is typical that the Swedish 
Volvo and the American Fuller both have 
the most advanced gearboxes of this type, 
designed for new weights and speeds from 
the very beginning. These range change 
boxes aie .dowly going to replace the 
older splitter types, and even more so, the 
two speed axles used as an alternative 
source of extra gears. 

But even when there are enough speeds 
in the splitter box (which may be either 
in front or behind the normal box) rear 
axles are getting moic complicated. The 


big (crown) wheel which gears into the 
small pinion at the rear differential gets 
so large to provide the reduction in speed 
necessary that double-reduction axles have 
been used for some years now in heavy 
vehicles and the trend is moving down 
the weight range. Newer than this is to 
have the final reduction of speed done at 
the hubs of the wheels themselves—hence 
the teim " hub reduction.” This means 
that the half-shafts arc moving faster, 
transmitting less torque, and can therefore 
be lighter than designs where both sets of 
reduction have been done at the half-shafts. 

With all these extra gears to change, 
linkages get more complicated and the 
driver’s task more difficult. The Ameri¬ 
cans help the driver by providing him 
with power assistance on the linkages. But 
Kuropcans arc moving further oil to semi¬ 
automatic gearboxes - where the driver 
uses a gear lever but not a dutch to change 
gear—and to fully automatic boxes. 

These cost an awful lot—at least £300 - 
more than normal boxes, but once a 
driver has used one he is apt to want to 
stay with them. So virtually all buses are 
now at least semi-automatic—they had 
to be with the engines and gearboxes so 
far from the driver. So are the heaviest 
vehicles—and the lightest delivery vans 
which use ordinary car-type automatics. 
Leyland has gone all out in one direction. 

It had a Wilson preselector box, where 
gears are chosen by applying brake bands 
to particular trains of gears, with only the 
chosen train released for each gear ratio. 
Gear can be changed either by an air 
valve actuated by a foot pedal (normal 
pre-selector), or by the driver simply 
moving a lever (which looks like a minia¬ 
ture nonnal gear lever) thus giving not 
full but semi-automatic gear changes. 
Or the unit can be made fully automatic 
by putting in electrical sensing equipment 

Fifty per cent 

Britain is now getting decent standards 
for the brakes on commercial vehicles. 
From next year the main system of 
braking must give an “ efficiency of 
5° per cent ” plus a second independent 
system of applying the wheel brakes with 
an efficiency of 25 per cent. The 50 per 
cent refers to the effort at the wheels as a 
proportion of vehicle weight, and it is 
rare for even a braking effort of 30 per 
cent to be reached under normal road 
conditions. Stops at 50 per cent—full 
efficiency—mean that passengers have to 
hang on tight, and such stops would be 
dangerous for them on buses, particularly 
standing ones. These standards are also 
required of cars at their annual tests, and 
many cars, even when new, find it hard 
to get much more than 25 per cent on 
their handbrake—their second line of 
defence. 

The British regulations specify one set 
of brakes, two ways of putting them on. 

So there have not been the same radical 
changes in the brakes themselves that 
there have been in the actuating systems. 
Not that these changes are the same 


which is sensitive to road speed. Leyland 
has been exploiting this system widely in 
buses. 

Its major disadvantage is that it needs 
a control system separate from the gearbox. 
For those who prefer the lot in one place, 
GM’s Allison division; Volvo, Voith and 
SRM in Sweden; and ZF in Germany, 
all make automatics using the system of 
torque conversion employed on cars. And 
there are clearly other systems of this type 
to come. But semi-automatics have an 
advantage; the driver can make a very 
quick series of changes—hot shifts—each 
time when the engine is delivering its 
maximum power. This feature can give 
the same effect as 10 per cent extra power 
in the engine. 

And even with semi-automatics, the 
driver cannot miss the gear change on 
hills - -and so go out of control down hill 
or slow himself down uphill. Because 
there is so much less for the driver to do, 
and because the clutch movement is auto¬ 
matic, the wear should be less than on 
normal boxes—such a box will give 
250,000 to 300,000 miles in buses. Some 
makers say that you need fully automatic 
boxes with unskilled drivers; that other¬ 
wise the wear and tear on clutches and 
gearboxes gets too much. 

Both types are on their way-—with 
drivers in developed countries preferring 
the semi-automatic system. But a longer 
term possibility is hydrostatic, or the 
transmission of power through pressurised 
oil. The combination of an hydraulic 
pump and motor to provide variable 
speed and power output has been accepted 
for industrial and agricultural vehicles. 
David Brown has been working on such 
a box for some time—and Leyland’s 
chief engineer thinks a lot of the system, 
which would be simpler than any of the 
present elaborate and heavy automatics. 

is enough 

everywhere; there is no field of vehicle 
regulation where there is more chaos— 
France requires a second means of putting 
the brakes on, while Italy demands 
independently actuated brakes on each 
axle, which means two or more separate 
sets. The alternative is the “ split M system 
where every part is in two halves. These 
split systems meet the rules provided each 
can give the full 25 per cent required by 
the back-stop (secondary) system when 
working by itself. So you can (in a power- 
assisted layout, normal over 7 tons weight) 
have a Girling tandem master cylinder 
powering the wheel brakes at each axle 
independently, boosted by a Clayton 
Dcwandre dual air servo—with two 
separate air servos. The brakes are 
applied through a dual air valve so that 
there are two completely separate air 
assistance systems, and if one develops a 
fault, there is still partial braking at all 
wheels. This system was first applied by 
BMC and is now very common. 

* A simple enough system, but each 
maker of heavy vehicles has his own 
variations, with at least three types of 




Siants. Pirelli giant tyres are sculpted for the commercial 
iser. Trunk operator: he gets a design for high average 
speeds under heavy loads. Delivery manager: he gets a 
texible design built for ‘stop-start’ conditions. 

Die haulage man who must use his vehicle both on main 
Qad work and construction or forestry sites: he gets tread 
ife and traction, strength and durability. Whatever the 
?ed - there’s a Pirelli Giant 
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actuator which can provide different ways 
of splitting the brakes. Some manufac¬ 
turers duplicate the scr\ice brakes for the 
secondaiy system: others have secondary 
brakes only on the reat axle , . . not to 
mention the vers vaiied uses of dual foot 
valves. And the position is worse on 
articulated trucks. The public thinks that 
the only pioblem with trailers is jack¬ 
knifing, so a lot of attention has been paid 
to this phenomenon. Jack-knihng occurs 
when the rear axle of the towing vehicle 
brakes harder and locks before either its 
own hunt wheels on the tractor or the 
rear wheels of its trailei. Tile trailer 
shoots forward «md the locked rear of 
the tractor slews round, closing the whole 
thing up as if a penknife weie being shut. 
As a precaution, die balance of braking 
has been altered to check it and the most 
powerful brakes arc now on the front of 
the tractor and if they lock, the vehicle 
and trailer simply skids forward in a 
straight line. If the most powerful brakes 
were on the trailer it would slew round by 
itself. 

Jack-knifing is a problem. It can be 
solved not only by altering the balance of 
the brakes but also by making them more 
sensitive to variations in load, which are 


always greater with articulated than with 
rigid vehicles. Load '■cusing devices have 
been a legal requirement in Germany for 
some years now. Thc\ see that the 
braking effort is proportionate to the load 
being carried and reduce the chance of 
the wheels locking through ton much 
braking when the lull load is not being 
carried. These devices iwhich are fitted 
as standard in tii< latest Lord and Bedford 
heavy vehicles but noticeably not by 
other British makers/ are not specifically 
designed as anti-jack-knife devices; they 
just help - a lot--to give consistency in 
brake performance. The biggest step 
now would be the adaptation of the 
Dunlop Maxaret system- which prevents 
brakes locking at all to commercial 
vehicles as it is now being applied to cars. 

But in general brakes arc getting better 
-the advances show up in the amounts, 
up to £*200, which owners of older vehicles 
are having to spend to bring their brakes 
up to the standards required of all new 
vehicles. But we live with the problem. 
Speeds and weights get higher, brakes get 
better so drivers abuse them more. And 
even the present systems of air brakes 
demand a lot more skill than that possessed 
by most garage mechanics. 


Takeoff for British Trailers 


Full trailers are towed behind lorries; and 
the combination has long been familiar on 
continental European roads. The semi¬ 
trailer is hitched onto the hack of a 
separate towing unit (the tractor), and the 
combined vehicle, universally and in¬ 
elegantly' Known as an artic, is now the 
normal means of transporting heavy goods 
on British roads, as more operators have 
realised how such a vehicle gives much 
greater flexibility and much more efficient 
use of the towing end which is the really 
expensive part of the vehicle. The-trend 
was visible even before 1964. But then the 
Construction and Use regulations were 
changed, upratiug weights all round, but 
giving the biggest concessions to attics. 

So British trailer output has doubled 
since tqbn and is now slightly under 
18,000 a yeai, about 4,000 of which are 
lighter models canying up to 10 tons and 
about 750 are for export. The value has 
gone up even more since more of the out¬ 
put is now iu the more expensive and 
heavier trailers. Production of trailers 
carrying moic than 10 tons increased by a 
half in two years from its 1963 level of 
about 8,200. 

After a spectacular growth in 1985, the 
first year after the restrictions were cased, 
and the fust half of iqbb, deliveries have 
levelled oil', what with the economic con¬ 
ditions and all. But they are likely to grow 
again for a few years and not just for 
simple economic reasons. There may well 
be further changes in the law : road trains 
weighing 38 tons in all 1 the present normal 
limit is 32 tons) and 49 ft long may be 
allowed heie before long—thus equating 
British conditions with Europe again, the 
declared aim of the 1984 changes. There 


is the shift to containers in long-haul work 
with a rising demand already for special 
trailers to carry containers. The swing to 
artics is by no means complete; at the 
moment there aie only 1.3 trailers to each 
iractoi in this country, even though the 
present production of trailei s is double that 
of tractors. So the growth rate for the next 
few years could remain at about the 20 per 
cent compound annually seen since 1982, 
as operators g*t more sophisticated and 
use more trailers per tractor. From then 
on the demand will be purely a replace¬ 
ment one, complicated by the battle 
between roll-on roll-off methods and pure 
containers. If semi-trailers are used on a 
road-sea operation, then two are needed 
for each tractor. If containers aie used, 
then only one semi-trailer—but two con¬ 
tainers—are needed for each tractor. 

Whatever happens in the fight between 
the trailei (just a container on wheels) and 
the container pure, the battle between 
manufacturers will get more intense. Semi¬ 
trailers are just girders or boxes on axles, 
which with their associated running gear 
arc normally bought in. Since they account 
for up to 60 per cent of the value of the 
completed trailer, the difference between 
assemblers is marginal. In this country the 
axles arc almost all made by a division of 
Rubcty Owen, the privately owned engin- 
eering group, and the wheels (another 
large item) by Dunlop or the Sankey 
division of Guest Keen and Nettlefolds. 
The battle between makers is' confused. 
York, one of the biggest, set up its ow n axle 
making capacity—after Rubery Owen 
introduced its own trailers. York and two 
other big makers (Crane-Fruehauf and 
British Trailer) have diversified. They 
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make their own chassis anyway—-where 
others buy fabricated sections from Dor¬ 
man Long, They also take on complete 
bodied trailer designs, containers and 
bodies as well as accessories such as coup¬ 
ling gear. This sort of integration seems 
more and more inevitable—even if it in¬ 
volves cutting out the simple, really cut¬ 
throat lines. Bodcn of Oldham, reputedly 
the largest makers of big trailers (Bo a 
week) has given up making container 
altogether, though the other big makers 
are in it. Pride can play a part. The Owen 
family (Rubery Owen) makes containers: 
so needs must another famous Blark 
Country family, the Thompsons. 

The advantages of size lie not only in the 
ability to integrate and diversify but in 






Now Land-Rover 

takes the smooth 
with the rough. 


New 6-cylinder option for the 109" range 


Now an option that makes the Land- 
Rover comfortably at home cruising down 
the motorway - a 6-cylinder, 2-6-Iitrc 
petrol engine. 

It gives Land-Rover power to cruise 
faster, accelerate quicker, run quieter and 
improve fuel economy. 

And this new power is matched by 
a host of other improvements to the 109' 
range. There’s a heavy-duty 9 diaphragm 
spring clutch to cope with the extra power. 
Servo-assisted brakes, safety-belt 
anchorages, extended hand-brake lever and 
single motor operating twin wiper blades. 

Door sealing has also been improved to 
make Land-Rover cosier. And a new speedo 
and temperature gauge have been 


incorporated in the re-styled facia. It all 
adds up to a safer-and smoother-ride. 
Land-Rover has 38 body styles, with 
options of a 4- or 6-cylinder petrol engine, 
or a 4-cylinder diesel engine. 

Prices start at £710. 12-seater, 6-cylinder 
mode] (above) £1,073. 

So see your Land-Rover dealer now. 
He’s the man in the know. 

Tho world's most versatile vehicle 

The Rover‘Company Limited, Solihull, Warwickshire 
Umdon Office: Devonshire House, Piccadilly 
Makens of fine cars, gas turbines and the world-famous 
Land-Rover 
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Cabs-length- 
versus comfort 


Normal control 



The overall I01114Ih ol a lorry is limited by 
law and major design development o\rr (hr 
years has been directed inwards increasim: 
tlx* load span*, often at llir expen.se- of lhr 
driver’s < oinidrt. 

Normal control: ()i ii'mallv, rnt'iiir, di ivrr 
and load span* wrrr all srparalr. 

Forward control: A more profitable lay¬ 
out almost universal 111 heavy (iwnnirmal 
vehii les in the nyjo’s. A train in load space 
but less driver loinlort, poor art ess to the 
cab and diflii ult maintenance. 

Forward entrance: A loiwaid door and 
low' step make lor easv acc ess. I hr duvet 
i>els in and out throiiuh I'ilbei dooi ii the 
engine is pushed h.n k. \ t>ood lavout lor 
local deli\<*i> wen k. Some* load space is 
sacriiiced and the driver may be vulnerable 
in a crash. 

“Ergomatic” cab: 1 iie driver is seated 
beside the engine. With .1 loi waul slip and 
low flooi, aiccss is eas\ and visibility close 
lo the vehic le is t*oud. Tlx < mjiic* piovides 
extra protedion m a crash and maximum 
load space is at hie\ ed. 


sales methods as well. Since after-sales 
service is still in its infancy in the industry, 
good distribute us could turn into pownful 
generators ol good will. Hm without con¬ 
siderable effort, many ol the dozens of 
snmllei makers, 01 make rs who have* in¬ 
vested heavily in pmduction capacity 
recently without commensurate sales or 
design dibit, will juxi disappear wlien 
sales start to level off, 01 even before. But 
there are many ways to make (railc is more 
attractive and not just by cheaper price 
or better sales methods. Some manufac¬ 
turers arc more careful in construction 
than others. Electrical junction boxes are 
a sourc e: of trouble -so fioden lias only one 
on its trailers, and this is waterproofed. 
Brake pipes and hoses can cross and chafe 
if not carefully ducted. The 24 volt bulbs 
used on trailers ar e fragile; so 'Taskers use 
two sturdier 12-volt bulbs run in series. 


There is also a good deal of market 
research to he done on what new feature s 
trailers should have. This may not apply 
to materials—sheet steel is cheap and 
satisfactory, hut it will to suspensions. 
Already aii suspension is being used on 
tankers' 1 these are made by fabricators who 
bu\ in complete running gear); on normal 
leaf suspension these bounce horribly 
when empty, causing strains and cracks in 
the tanks, so the extra cost 
the normal jf.bon) is well worth while. 
Pure rubber suspensions arc another 
starter. These are made by a small private 
company, North Derbyshire Engineering. 
Another type is made by and used on a 
large fleet of buses in the Midlands. But 
market research can also be devoted to 
special and growing sectors. For urban 
deliveries and use as mobile warehouses, 
trailers can be used in the same way as 
containers, and it would pay the makers 
well to investigate these markets and start 
selling hard to customers who have not yet 
woken up to tire possibilities. New mar¬ 
kets imply exports. At the moment only 
(i per cent of British trailer production is 
exported, a poor performance. This is be¬ 
cause Britain has in the past sold most 
commercial vehicles in markets not sophis¬ 
ticated enough for trailers. 

The biggest scope for British exports of 
trailers is Europe, for British trailers are 
cheaper and lighter than European ones, 
and Europeans, unlike other customers, 
are used to trailers. But the biggest Euro¬ 
pean users arc in the common market and 
the tariffs are now against the British inarm- 
Ike Hirers. Rubery Owen, the biggest British 
producer of equipment is already selling to 
Ficnch and (ierman trailer manufacturers 
despite the tariff loading against it, but, 
although this division already exports over 
half its output, its salesman confidently 
talk of quadrupling their business to 
Europe if Britain were to join the Six. 

Most of the countries which would he 
potential buyers of British trailers cover 
very much bigger areas than does the 
United Kingdom, and British manufac¬ 
turers often overlook the importance of 


reliability over long distances (and often 
poor roads). In turn, this means even 
more emphasis on simplicity in mainten¬ 
ance and efficient service. 1’he service is 
the most difficult part to organise, involv¬ 
ing a lot of capital investment. More 
manufacturers could profitably group to¬ 
gether, if only for the sake of export sales, 
or to link with an established continental 
maker. It can often pay to make a sales 
effort selective in the first instance, intro¬ 
ducing new products into the big fleets first. 
For these hold their own stocks of spares 
and have their maintenance organised on a 
broad basis — as new ideas have often gone 
to British Road Services first here. 

Here and abroad sales promotion means 
anticipating demands for fresh types of 
trailer to fit in with modern trends in the 
pattern of transport. Steadily increasing 
use of tankers and other hulk carriers 
which are chassisless extends the possible 
applications of complete running-geai 
assemblies—a use already realised by a 
numbci of makers. The use of vans is 
increasing as well. 

The flood of interest in containers has 
brought a market for special trailers with¬ 
out bodywork but wdth attachments to 
accept the containers, although many road 
transport operators are looking for a more 
versatile trailer which has a body for carry¬ 
ing normal loads and can still carry con¬ 
tainers safely as well. Building such bodies 
takes up a lot of space, but it can be lucra¬ 
tive and it puts the trailer manufacturer in 
the happy position of being able to oflei 
a complete vehicle. Customers often 
dislike having to deal with two or three 
companies before they can get a complete 
vehicle cm their doorstep. 

Competition is probably moie intense in 
trailer manufacture than in any other 
branch of motor-vehicle production in 
Britain. So profit margins arc,* depressed 
and lo make trailer manufacture a paying 
proposition depends largely on big turn¬ 
over—or low overheads. 'This is why the 
trailer industry is tending to form itself into 
two distinct types of manufacturer—the 
very big and the very small. 
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The priority comes from many of the biggest names in the 
British Motor Industry. They appreciate that not only do we 
have the biggest range of fastening devices in the country 
but also the best. Examples? Dotlocs, captive nuts, blind 
assembly nuts, edge clips, trim mountings, tee bolts, snap-in 
lamp holders, warning lights, quick release connectors etc., 
etc. And if we haven't got exactly what you want, we'll 
quickly oblige with a made-to-measure design. 


CARRU&mWBfiimi 

the firm with the best connections 


One of Lawthorn & Sinclair Ltd. Mercedes-Benz 38 ton G.T.W. tractor* 

on intercontinental haulage 

Who operates the 
largest servicing 
network in Europe ? 

Who else but 
Mercedes-Benz 

| Wherever Mercedes-Benz commercial vehicles go, Mercedes service 
j goes too. World-wide, there are 35-48 servicing points. Most of these 
| are in Europe Outstripping by far every other CV manufacturer. In this 
| country alone, there are over 30 specialists . . experts equipped with 
j the full facts and figures on Mercedes performance , . . experts equipped 
[With the knowledge and tools on Mercedes maintenance 
I Spares are no problem either. Parts are mainly kept on the spot. If 
! n °t< 24 hours is all that’s needed to get a special part to any servicing 
j point anywhere in Europe. A fast and efficient servicing organisation is 
j typical of Mercedes thoroughness Thoroughness that shows in the quality 
j performance, safety and long-life of Mercedes CVs. 

Mercedes CVs are totally European. Designed to meer European roads, 
j work loads and regulations. And designed to meet present and future 
contingencies in this country as well as on the continent. Points well 
worth bearing in mind as trucking becomes more and more European 
minded. r 

For your loads in Britain, for your loads in and to Europe_for inter¬ 

national trucks—buy Mercedes-Benz. You need to know about these 
fine machines. Write for catalogues and information which will be 
mailed to you by return. Demonstrations arranged in your own fleet at 
•ny time. Normand Commercial Vehicles Ltd.. Cumberland Avenue Park 
Royal, London, N.W.IO. Tel: ELGar 7757. 


U K. Distributors- 
l.eedb til Bradford 681J44 
ChulM-nhom Til Cheltenham /70M 
Taunton Trl Wcl Moriklon 296 
Southampton let Southampton 2837] 
Glasgow 1 «cl Ehshop^briggs 1071 
Edinburgh Tel Airth 2?4/ , > 
Mansficici Tel Mansfield 
Biimingham Tel Midland 02J 08'/ 

Sales and/or Service Agents: 
London, 5tH Tel Tideway 4441 
London, NWli) Tel tLG 7757 
London L,r< enfor.) 


Stapteford, Nottingham, 
Telephone: Sandiacre 2661 , 
Sales offices: Wembley, 
Birmingham, Salt, Glasgow. 


Unmingh.im TH ViLioria ?M9 
Windsor Tel Windsor 63723 
Grimsby lei Humberston 2596 
film l port Id Stepping HHI 7841 
Wake held Tel Wakefield 71379 
Liveiponi T»l Lcntr.,1 9421/2 
nnU.mtnn 1 ol M .v PS 3/92 
Pr,s.‘i,! Tel HriMol 79989 
f* itd.M fel, C irdlfl 24379 
GIjsj.jw Tel Gov,in 4386 
Birth y Tel tiiMky 2621 
WornUer 1.1 Ktmpsuy 17/ 
Mnni-hester Tel Ardwlck. 3659 
t.. 5 tlr. u h Tel Eastleigh J745 



UNITIO-CAM GROUP 


NORMAND 


Commercial Vehicles Limited 

U K. Distributors for 

MERCEDES -1 
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One name 
r stands qut , 
from the nerd 



Different men choose their cars for different reasons. But one 
thing that Lancia owners seem unanimous about is the way their 
Lancia drives. “ You can somehow feel it’s a precision car . . . 
everything is so positive” said one owner. Another was more 
specific “Driving comfort is outstanding . . . road holding is 
quite incredible . . . you know the car’s a thoroughbred the 
second you get behind the wheel”. Talk to the next Lancia 
owner you meet. You’ll see what we mean. 


If you always thought this prestige car from Italy was beyont 
your wildest dreams, wake up to the fact that the 12 Lancia 
models sold in Britain start at £1224 including purchase tax. 
For a closer look 'phone your nearest distributor. Like Lancia 
they specialise in dignified efficiency and not in brash 
exaggeration. You won't be “sold”. Unless the car does it to 
you. In which case you’ve been a Lancia owner all your life 
and didn’t know it. 



Chipstead of 
Kensington Ltd. 
London W.11 
(01.727 0411/t) 


Eton Motor Group 
Hoyt*. Middlesex 
(Skyporf MAI) 


C. V. Rushmer Ltd. 
London W 11 
(Pork S7II) 


Waterloo Carriage Co 
London S.E.l 


(Waterloo 4707/1) 


Leonard 4 Charge 
Tonbridge, Kent 
(Tonbridge 2449) 


Tony Brook* Ltd. 
Wtybndge. Surrey 
(Byfleet 43291) 


Black * White 
(Continental) Ltd. 
Harvlngton, Wore*. 
(Haldington 456) 


McGill* Garage Ltd. 
Romford, Estex 
(Ingreboume 42079) 

Motorworki (Oialfont) 
Ltd. 

Chalfont St. Peter. 
Bucks 

(Gerrards Cross 05214) 


Langley Motors of 
Thames Oltton Ltd. 
Thames Ditton, Surrey 
(Emberbrook 3435/7) 


Fltelway Motors Ltd 
Wellington, Surrey 
(Wellington 4473) 


Romtey Car Sales Ltd. 
Rormey. Hants 
(Romiey 3115) 


Radwar Motors Ltd. 
Birmingham 21 
(Northern 7211) 


Rogers Garage 

(Paignton) Ltd. lazenby Garages Ltd. 

Paignton, Devon Rothtey, Lett* 

(Paignton 56234) (RotMey 2404) 


Vic Morris Ltd. 
Saundersfoot* 
Pembrokeshire 
(Saundersfoot 3113) 

Middleton A 
Townsend Ltd. 
Edinburgh 4 
(Caledonian 6633) 

McGregor Motors 
(Glasgow) Ltd. 
Glasgow C.3 
(South 2SB4) 


Glen Henderson Ltd. 
Ayr, Scotland 
(47031) 


Isaac Agnew Ltd. 
Belfast 

(Belfast 31933) 


Blnglcy Motors Ud. 
Blngley, Yorks 
(Blngley 3154) 

WlHnslow Garag«* W 
Wibnalow, Ogj 1 .? 
(Wllmslow 2404U 


Gotham I 
Henry Linton Cars Ltd. Ltd. 

St. Haller, Jersey Bristol 
(Jersey Central 33111) (Bristol >3460) 


I flaraft* 
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theory is to look at issues in the funda¬ 
mental terms of efficient use of resources 
rather than exclusively in the nairower 
terms of their balance of payments as¬ 
pects. Put baldly, it is obvious that the 
growth of real income is what matters 
and that the balance of payments is only 
an intermediate variable, but it is sur¬ 
prising how much confusion Professor 
Johnson uncovers by refusing to treat an 
improved balance of payments as an end 
m itself. 

Continual reference to fundamental 
principles, however', does not mean that 
impossibly ideal proposals dominate the 
discussion. Second and third-best solu¬ 
tions are given as much attention. Thus 
although commodity agreements are 
damned as inferior in genera! to a com¬ 
bination of trade liberalisation and cash 
aid, a whole chapter is devoted to the 
contribution thev could make failing the 
superior alternative. 

FICTIONS AND MYTHS 

The Sense of an Ending : Sindh $ in the 
Theory of Fiction 

By Frank Kermode. 

Oxford University Tre\s. 19B pages. ;jBs. 

Barbarous Knowledge 

Bv Daniel Hoffman. 

Oxford University Tress, 282 [rages. .J2s. 

Men have always assented to fntions as 
;i means towards making sense of their 
lives. In some epochs, there ha\e been 
supreme fictions, su persuasive that they 
commanded general assent and had lire 
authority of truth. Literature written at 
such periods imitated what looked like 
permanent patterns of older. Nowadays, 
there is no agreed wav of making sense 
of life, and the fictions of literature are 
inevitably affected by the existential he - 
lions hv which their authors live. But 
the “as if” of life and the as if” of 
Lift spring from very different motives. 
One of Professor Kei mode’s comer ns, in 
tins concentrated, stimulating hook, is to 
relate the theory of literary fiction to 
persistent modes ol thinking in human 
history. lakirrg the idea of apocalypse, 

* l the sense of an ending,” as his main 
object of examination, he brings to bear 
on it an exceedingly well-furnished and 
far-ranging mind. Lhe hook stems from 
what must have been a very strenuous 
course of lectures given at Bryn Mawi. 
These discourses make no concessions to 
die limitations of a listening, as opposed 
t( > a reading, public ; nor are they 
addressed to people whose frame of 
reference is exclusively literary. On the 
contrary, they demand a willingness to 
respond to theological and philosophical 
considerations, and to appreciate illustra- 
bons drawn from quantum physics. Even 
f°r readers, the matter is condensed and 
oeeds a good deal of digestion ; hut the 
oook opens up a number of fascinating 
topics. 


“I'iclions,’ says Professor keimode, 
“are foi finding things out. and thev 
change as the needs of sense-making 
change, Myths are the agents of stabihr\, 
fictions the agents of change.” The use 
of myth in the poetry <>f Yeats, Chaves 
and Muir is the subject of Professor Hoff¬ 
man's book. The title alludes to a tart 
remark that Peacock made m 1820, to 
the effect that the poet is a semi-bar 
batian in a civilised commumtv, wIio.m* 
'“ ideas, thought', led mgs associations, 
arc* all with barbarous manners, obsolete 
customs and exploded superstitions” If 
fate had permitted Peacock to read ” A 
\ ision ” of Yeats or (iraves's “ J he White 
(ioddfss” he would certainly have seen 
no necessity to resist' his comment. But 
Professor Hoffman demonstrates how 
contemporary poets, writing in the 
Romantic tradition, are hound, m tlieii 
protest against the barrenness ol scientific 
rationalism and materialism, to draw 
imaginative sustenance from the sacred 
objects and sari eel m\Meries of the 
mythical past. He finds the Celtic back¬ 
ground of his three chosen poels signifi¬ 
cant, and emphasises the fact that they 
all at one* time tried their hands at 
ballads. An unusual amount of attention 
is given to the early ballads of Yeats, and 
to their connection with the sparse, 
sinewv lyrics of the latest phase. 'The 
Welsh leanings of Robert (haves are 
perhaps exaggerated, but there r.s some 
highlv perceptive criticism of his poetiv. 

Edw'in Muir did not, like the other 
two, fashion from existent mvths a system 
peculiaiK adapted to his own needs. He 
drew, us anv poet might, on Homer and 
the Bible and the world of his (beams 
Ail tluee, however, found in archetypal 
material the best nourishment for theii 
creative genius. Professor Hoffman has 
f laced w’th sympathetic understanding 
the poetic development of each of his 
trio ; and because lit* himself writes 
poetiv, he moves 111 this territory with 
confidence and not as an outsulei. 

ISRAELI FIRST LADY 

The Impossible l akes Longer : Memoirs 
By Vera Wei/mann, as told to David 
Tutacv. 

Hamid] Hamilton , 319 pages. 42 s. 

lew Lust Ladies are Margot Asquiths. 
Most write their memoirs when they are 
widows, and are therefore inhibited either 
because* their husbands published all the 
most interesting parts of the story while 
living, or because, like the second Mrs 
Woodrow Wilson, their own role was con- 
lined to standing by with the aspirin and 
the blotting-paper. Vera Wei/mann. 
widow- of Israel’s first president, ranks in 
an intermediate class Though much less 
than a Margot, she was much more than 
a housewife, being a professional woman 
in her own right. She was a qualified 
medical doctor who lutd spent her lean 
years running baby clinics in the slums of 
Manchester, and who knew what she was 


talking about when she handed out advice 
on domestic science and infant welfare to 
women's organisations in Palestine. 

Once she* becomes a “political social 
host *ss ” (an event that she places early 
m lMliv ih.it is, eighteen months before 
the issue of tin* Balfour Declaration that 
her husband did so much to win) she 
keeps a diaiv. It was livelv and candid, 
but. mifortun uelv, she ticats her reader 
to too few ol its eonteuipuiat\ reflections. 
She would have written a more interesting 
hook had she quoted it moie, and made 
less use of it as a reminder to slip in a 
meniion ol rveivone who helped the 
Zionist cause. 'The* result.mt catalogue 
ranges from dukes to butlers, but lew of 
the entries me treated to more* than a 
name and a commonplace adjective or 
two so that too lew of her Inends and 
aefjuamtaiu es c nine alive. 

(loiiuoisseuis will, however, find here 
and there .1 nugget oi information not 
alreadv published h\ her husband or bis 
hroL'iapheis. ( )1 these, one ol the most 
interesting is a memorandum. “ ex. etlv as 
(ffiami wrote it.” ol a meeting with 
Ramsav and Malcolm MacDonald on 
November fitli. 1930 that is, half-way 
between the issue ol the British White* 
Paper of that veal, and the so-called 
“Black Letter" of February, 1931 . that 
rescinded it, I his interview, in the course 
of which MacDonald put all tin* blame 
on Ins subordinates, and at one point is 
said to have remarked that “ f here is no 
White Papei.” illuminates the MacDonald 
as well .is the Wei/mann saga. One friend 
whom she successfully pm trays in the 
round is the Revisionist leader, Vladimir 
Jabolimkv. This endearing character 
signed the* Zionist lettei accepting the 
definition ol the Mandate in Winston 
Ohm chill’s 1022 White Paper, hut later 
recanted and. then and lor years, attacked 
Wei/mann’s “ Tahian ” tactics, yet he felt 
able at the moment of recantation, to 
w 1 ite to Wei/mann . 

tins Mandate is alnmst an idealism ally 
elastic rei •*|>ra< Je bir <»nr rncruio Nn matter 
In»vv mm li we put min it. how much we 
fulfil, it will m<l burst, When 1 remember 
the bi-ginnim* Mam In stc r and Justnc 
Walk in London, and bow all this was built 
up like < hddren' 1 - levy hrn ks-- and \ucked 
out of the thumb of one mtri- I must say 
in you . . . that this process is without 

parallel as a personal perforatum e. 

As a self-portrait, her book is revealing. 
It shows that a devoted wife appreciated 
a great husband, and sustained him 
through lean years, bitter disappointments, 
and the death of a beloved son in the 
British RAF. But it also suggests that she 
could be maddening, sometimes because 
she was insensitive, sometimes because* she 
was small, and sometimes because 1 she was 
snobby. For instance, though she writes 
of the over-crowded quarters in which 
most Israelis live, she* is not deterred 
thereby from describing her own comfort¬ 
able “dream house,” and, particularly 
when writing of other women, she some¬ 
times stoops to digs that are beneath the 
dignity of a woman of standing, resilience 
and courage. 
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The decade of the Euro-dollar 


One of those jargon words that 

keeps popping up these days, 

even on television, is ‘‘Euro¬ 
dollar.” Mr Wilson laid some of 
the blame for sterling's earlier 
troubles on the ubiquitous Euro¬ 
dollar market. And now, follow¬ 
ing the upturn in short-term 
interest rates on competitive 

dollar investments in New York, 
it is in the news again. 

Yet this international money 
market dates only from the 

autumn ot 1957. Restrictions 
then placed, as a result of the 
Sue/ crisis, on ordinary sterling 
credit facilities to finance non- 
British trade set London’s adapt¬ 
able hankers the task of finding 
some alternative way of meeting 
traders’ demands for credit. 
Their answer was to tap the 
available pool of dollars, the 
other great trading currency, 
already held by residents outside 
the United States. Hence the 
Euro-dollar ; the appearance of a 
dollar market m a European 
centre. 

It was a modest beginning. But, 
in the ten years since, the market 
has grown beyond all recogni¬ 
tion. Jt has become a truly inter¬ 
national market. If no longer 
deals only in dollars, it is a 
market in European currencies as 
well, although its name hasn't 
changed. And other centres 
have begun to rival London for 
the business, The network of 
lenders and borrowers has 
widened out. By the end of 
1966 the market had grown to 
some $13 billion in net assets to 
make it one of the world’s 
largest markets for short-term 
funds. 

Tt is also one of the freest, most 
competitive and flexible markets 
anywhere. It is a major factor 
to reckon with in day-to-day 
management of national mone¬ 
tary policies. Outside the direct 
contiol of any national central 
hank, the Euro-dollar market is 
a powerful and extraordinarily 
sensitive transmitter of pressures 
from one currency, or one 
national money market, to an¬ 
other. But *t is not a shady 
business. Not at all. The opera¬ 
tors are highly expert, highly 
reputable, international bankers. 
Yet the Euro-dollar market is 
still new' enough and unusual 
enough to confuse. What follows 
is a ' basic primer for the non¬ 
expert. 


First principles 

The name “ Euro-dollar ” re¬ 
flects two basic characteristics. 
First, while funds flow into the 
market from 40 to 50 countries 
throughout the world, the prin¬ 
cipal dealers are banks in Euro¬ 
pean centres. These banks 
“ make ” the market, acting as 
intermediaries between ultimate 
lenders and borrowers. They 
accept dollars and other foreign 
cuircncies in the form of time 
deposits (or more recently, in 
some instances, against the issue 
of negotiable certificates of 
deposit) and then lend the funds 
on. The opciuting banks are 
not necessarily European-owned. 
American branch banks in lam- 
don arc major dealers in the 
market. But they are primarily 
European-based. Of the total 
outstanding foicign currencv 
positions of hanks in the Euro¬ 
dollar market, at the end ol 
1966, British banks accounted 
for 36 per cent, banks in othei 
European countries for 39 per 
cent, and banks in Canada and 
Japan, most of which in turn 
channel their funds through 
European banks, for the remain* 
mg 115 per cent. 

Second, w'hile the market deals 
in all of the world’s most im¬ 
portant convertible currencies, 
the dollar still predominates, 
Some four-fifths of the gross 
foreign currency positions ol 
banks in the market at the end 
of 196G were dollar assets or 
liabilities. Sterling, Swiss francs, 
Deutsche marks, French francs, 
Dutch florins and Italian lire 
together made up the remaining 
fifth. 

A key point is that transactions 
in each currency take place out¬ 
side the country w'here that cur¬ 
rency originates. A dollar deposit 
in an American bank becomes a 
Euro dollar deposit when title to 
it passes, say, from an American 
investor to a London bank, 
which then puls the funds to 
work in Europe. A sterling 
deposit in a British bank be¬ 
comes a Euro-sterling deposit 
when title to it passes, say, from 
a British importer to a bank in 
Paris. And so on. If the circle 
is completed, if, for example, a* 1 
American subsidiary in Europe 
transfers dollar funds from to 
European bank to its parent* 
account in a New York bank, 
the dollars disappear from tEe 
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WHO SUPPLIES. WHO USES ($btllion, and 1966,all Euro-currencies) 


INSIDE MAJOR 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
Central banks & other 
official monetary 
institutions 

Non-residents, other 
than banks 

Residents, other 
than banks* 


UNITED STATES 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


LOANS TO 
(MARKET 


BORROWING 
FROM MARKET 



* Including swaps into domestic or third currencies 


NET POSITION 

Lender I Borrower 


mm 



Euro-dollar market, 
fhc market is a wholesale one 
, n the sense that it deals only in 
large amounts. Transactions are 
jfien for $1 million or more. 
3 aiiks in the market lend on the 
trrngth of the 41 name ” of the 
ither banks and companies with 
vhich they deal. Transactions 
Tetween banks are arranged 
^vcr the telephone and are un¬ 
secured. Dealers hedge their 
jets largely by keeping a rein 
jn their own liquidity positions 
n the market and by setting 
imits on the amount they stand 
•cady to lend to any one bank 
ir any one country. These limits 
ire adjusted as circumstances 
item to require. But it is one 
>f the potential weak points of 
he market, often criticised, that 
iccause each individual bank 
ias only a hazy idea at best of 
tow much its rivals are lending 
inywherc at any one time, to¬ 
other they can put too many 
:ggs in ond basket. They are 
jccasionally caught out, badly. 
There have been failures involv- 
ng losses of Euro-dollar funds 
ji Germany, America and the 
,cbaiion. 

Jcalings are generally for short, 
xed periods. The bulk of trans¬ 
itions are for three months or 
■ss. Although some lending is 
[me for 2 to 3 years or occa- 
onally even longer, there is an 
uportant distinction between 
if Euro-dollar market and its 
nisin, the Euro-bond market, 
he first is a short-term money 
atket ; the second, a long-term 
ipital market. Admittedly, in 
act ice the. line between the 
o is often fuzzy. But the 
inkers are right in insisting 
at it is there. 

ralmgs are highly competitive, 
icausi the sums of money in¬ 
ked arc usually large, thc 
nod of lending short, the risks 
uil and the dealings largely 
fmpt from national restrictions 
" Euro-dollar market operates 
th very low costs and fine 
irgins. This means that 
crating banks can pay out 
)rr to lenders and charge less 
borrowers than many domes- 
money market institutions 
d still make a profitable turn, 
lies offered on Euro-dollar 
>osits have been consistently 
her than those that could be 
tied by investing in US 
easury bills, time deposits in 
* York banks or US nego- 
time certificates. More- 
r i the introduction of London 
k* r certificates of deposit in 
1966 has added an attrac- 
1 element of extra flexibility 
J the investment range offered 
the market. The turnover in 
sc London dollar certificates 
deposit of Allen, Harvey & 
f 1-td., the first of the London 
houses to deal as prin- 
in the secondary market, 

■ » wopping $144 million in 

■ first half of 1967 alone. 


Who supplies the 
market? 

The “ ultimate ” owners of the 
dollars and other currencies 
placed with commercial banks in 
the Euro-dollar market are 
many and scattered. They in¬ 
clude individuals, companies, 
international agencies and cen¬ 
tral banks and may or may not 
be residents of the country where 
the currency originates. 

Until recently substantial Euro¬ 
dollar funds were owned by 
American residents. Some of 
the more sophisticated American 
companies placed funds directly 
in Europe; the bulk of Ameri¬ 
can funds, however, found their 
way to Europe through Cana¬ 
dian banks. But the enormous 
claw-back of American funds 
that followed on President John¬ 
son's programme of “voluntary” 
restraints on capital movements 
has completely changed the pic¬ 
ture. Not only have company 
funds been repatriated, Euro¬ 
pean branches of American 
banks have actively bid for 
additional Euro-dollars and fun¬ 
nelled them back to their head 
offices in New York. As a result, 
the United States bar become a 
very large net debtor to the 
Euro-dollar market, increasing 
its borrowing by some $2.3 bil¬ 
lion in 1966 alone. 

Most of the funds now on 
deposit in the market are dollars 
already owned by foreigners or 
purchased by them with other 
currencies—although last year 
American corpoiations tempora¬ 
rily deposited a major part of 
the proceeds of their Euro-bond 
issues. Central banks both inside 
the Euro-dollar area and in 
other countries remain a major 
source of funds. The Basle Bank 
for International Settlements 
(BIS) estimated that over 40 
per cent of the Euro-dollar 
funds of banks in the eight 
major European countries at the 
end of last year came either 
directly or indirectly from offi¬ 
cial monetary institutions. The 
Bank of Italy particularly has 
channelled large amounts of 


dollars into the market over the 
past two years, by offering its 
commercial banks attractive 
swap facilities. 

Who uses 
Euro-dollars? 

Euro-dollars may pass through 
a whole chain of banks before 
they are finally used. But in 
the end either ( 1 ) they are used 
by the banks themselves, which 
lump these funds in with their 
other liquid resources to back 
their general operations, or ( 2 ) 
they are lent to a business cus¬ 
tomer. They may be lent on 
as dollars er switched for local 
currency in the foreign exchange 
market. 

The most important single use 
for Euro-dollars is still the 
financing of foreign trade. Since 
the bulk of this trade is invoiced 
in, and must be paid for in, the 
major convertible currencies, 
importers have found it useful 
to borrow Euro-currencies when 
this was cheaper or easiei than 
borrowing their own domestic 
currencies. Similarly, exporters 
have often found it cheaper to 
finance the period between ship¬ 
ment of their goods and pay¬ 
ment for these goods by borrow¬ 
ing in the Euro-dollar market. 
However, Euro-currencies are 
also borrowed to finance opera¬ 
tions or stocks of businesses not 
directly engaged in international 
trade, or to carry portions of 
new security issues. United 
Kingdom local authorities and 
finance houses both draw part of 
their short-term funds (after 
switching into sterling) from the 
Euro-dollar market; in March 
of this year their external sterl¬ 
ing liabilities totalled over $630 
million. 

The wider impact 

The enormous growth of the 
Euro-dollar market has had a 
profound impact on the banks 
themselves, promoting both 
greater competition and the 
spread of links between banks 
in different countries. The 
recent creation of the Inter¬ 


national Commercial Bank Ltd. 
jointly by the Westminster Bank 
Ltd., the Hongkong and Shang¬ 
hai Banking Corporation, Com¬ 
merzbank AG, Irving Trust Co., 
and the First National City 
Bank of Chicago is only the 
latest instance of broader links. 
All this has made domestic 
money market management 
more difficult. This aspect has 
not always been welcomed by 
hard-pressed central banks. 
Where countries have pushed up 
domestic interest rates and 
tightened up the availability of 
domestic credit to combat infla¬ 
tion, they have often had to 
enact elaborate (and only par¬ 
tially effective) rules to prevent 
their residents from turning to 
a willing Euro-dollar market for 
the funds they wanted. And the 
existence of the market has like¬ 
wise accentuated the speed and 
ease with which holders of a 
suspect currency could switch 
out. 

Nonetheless, in some important 
respects the market has also 
strengthened the world’s liquid¬ 
ity system. Most experts would 
argue that it has at least tem¬ 
porarily strengthened the posi¬ 
tion of the dollar, by making it 
more profitable to use and hold 
dollars. And, intelligently mani¬ 
pulated, the market has on 
occasion directly eased the 
financing of payments surpluses 
and deficits. Both Germany in 
the early 1960s and Italy in 
1965-66 minimised the disrup¬ 
tive effects of payments sur¬ 
pluses, both at home and abroad, 
by encouraging their banks to 
deposit dollars in the Euro¬ 
dollar market. 

The pros ami cons can be 
debated. But one thing is cer¬ 
tain. The Euro-dollar market is 
here to stay. And central banks 
will have to make the best of it. 
Co-operation among central 
banks in intervening in the 
market, often through the BIS, 
to iron out sharp movements in 
rates and flows of funds has 
already begun. It is likely to 
become increasingly sophisti¬ 
cated in the years ahead. 
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The Choice 
Before Us 

It has been possible for the Government, and so 
indirectly for all of us, to postpone repeatedly 
a decision on whether Britain wants an aircraft 
industry. Now, thanks partly to the French, 
we must choose 

In its evidence given to the Plowdcn committee more than 
a year back, the Ministry of Defence said that it would like 
this country to keep an aircraft industry large enough to build 
one major military aircraft at any given time. The Govern¬ 
ment, acting on that advice, started negotiations with the 
French for a jointly-designed, variable geometry aircraft for 
the mid-1970s, planning it as the RAF’s main strike aircraft. 
The negotiations proceeded stickily until, on Wednesday, the 
French formally withdrew from the project, excusing their 
decision on the grounds of cost and budgetary embarrass¬ 
ments, but knowing that the Dassault company had a very 
passable aircraft of the same type almost ready to fly. The 
British aircraft industry therefore no longer has on order the 
one major military aircraft on which its future existence 
depends. The slate is clear. 

What happens next is going to be the biggest single indus¬ 
trial decision that the Government has had to face since it 
took office. From a purely military point of view, the RAF 
might be as well off flying an all-American force as it would 
a mix of American and Anglo-French aircraft; it might even 
he better off and have more aircraft. But there would be no 
British aircraft industry and the implications of this are much 
too serious for a snap decision to be taken just because the 
French have backed out. Hence the Minister of Defence’s 
statement to the House of Commons that a purely British 
project study was to be kept ticking over while the Govern¬ 
ment thought out its next move. 

It should not, of course, have been caught unprepared. 
Fvidence has been accumulating for years that joint aircraft 
projects shared between two countries produce friction, bad 
aircraft, and disappointingly little financial saving. On a 
charitable estimate the Concord, usually cited as a glowing 
example of Anglo-French collaboration, has lost four years in 
production and undergone four unnecessary but major design 
changes because of the need to seek continuous compromises 
Between British and French designers. And cost meanwhile 
has soared many times above estimate, with apparently no 
means of controlling it. So did the cost of the European Eldo 
space launcher. The only successful collaboration in aircraft 
design can be when one is obviously the senior partner and 
the other takes orders. Between Britain and France, terms 
like these were always unacceptable; fear of them has made 
British aircraft companies reject advances made to them from 
the United States (and there have been several). 

So do we go it alone, and order a new military aircraft? 



Too late with the sonic booms 


It would be technically possible to do this if the Government 
were prepared to force a degree of rationalisation on the 
industry that it won’t negotiate for itself. The engine com¬ 
panies have merged into a single unit controlled by Rolls- 
Royce. But the airframe makers remain obstinately apart, 
clinging to their fragmentary orders and fighting over crumbs 
and over notional valuations of assets that will shortly have 
no value at all if the industry has no work. The Government 
is now in a position to say that the Ministry of Defence will 
order a purely British, variable geometry strike aircraft (and 
its engine, which long-term is much more important) if 
Hawker Siddeley and the British Aircraft Corporation merge 
under a single management. But that management will still 
be totally dependent on Government funds for its working 
capital, and the industry has not, in the past, proved exactly 
competent to handle the big sums involved. The price of such 
an aircraft will be £500 to £600 million over the next 15 
years. If the industry is going to be underwritten to this 
extent, then it must be in public ownership and answerable 
to public audit. In other words, nationalised. 

The industry has recently said that, with employment 
rising, its plight can hardly be as bad as all that. This is 
whistling in the dark. Much of its current work is the tail-end 
of production that will end in the forseeable future; much of 
its sales are of spare parts for aircraft delivered long ago. 
Some of its projects are paper aeroplanes, like the air bus that 
may be pushed through the cabinet now because it offers 
an obvious source of work to fill the gap left by the 
disappearance of the variable geometry project. But an air 
bus approved now, because it is a politically easy and popular 
choice, stands a good chance of being a candidate for can¬ 
cellation a year or so hence, and this is not what the industry 
needs. Civil aircraft production is in any case a bigger gamble 
than military, because there is no single, sufficiently big 
captive customer, and because the market is so easily affected 
by factors outside the industry’s or the Government’s control. 
Quite soon, for example, the Americans are expected to make 
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a formal announcement of a ban on all supersonic flying 
over land, and manufacturers now assume that nearly every 
other country will do the same. So what the Ministry of 
Technology expects to achieve by its own tiny trials, also 
announced this week, is difficult *0 sec. There are those 
leather-eared sceptics who maintain that we will all learn 
to love the sonic boom, but there are not many of them to 
be found in the aircraft industry. And since the American 
domestic airlines alone own 40 per cent of all long-range 
jets, and none of them will be able to fly supersonically, the 
supersonic market is going to be substantially smaller than 
it once looked. 

If the aircraft industry were wholly incompetent, there 
would be no need to hesitate about taking this opportunity 
to-close it down. But we happen to build aircraft engines 
that are the equal of any in the world, and which can cer¬ 
tainly hold their own against Pratt and Whitney. One or 
two British aircraft have also done so on sheer merit, although 
too few to make the industry as a whole economically viable 
without Government support. Looking at Britain for the 
moment through American eyes, there is in this country the 
only aircraft capability able to offer the Americans some 
alternative to an American monopoly in the supply of their 


equipment. Washington has, in the past few years, delibera¬ 
tely built up the acro-enginc division of the American General 
Electric Company so that there is some competitor to Pratt 
and Whitney. This was a waste of American effort, since 
GE remains, for all its endeavours, the visible No. 2 and since 
Rolls-Royce in Britain could have provided Washington with 
all the competition that was wanted. This sort of collabora¬ 
tion ought to be, and should have been, explored because 
it would have been a deal more fruitful than the years wasted 
with the French. Why, for example, does anyone think that 
several of the smaller American aircraft manufacturers 
deliberately use Rolls-Royce engines? Because, other things 
being equal, Pratt and Whitney salesmen scare the daylights 
out of them with an arrogance born of a near-total monopoly 
of the home American market. 

To get this kind of collaboration, to get the Americans to 
regard the British industry as a routine supplier rather than 
a foreign importer, requires that the American Administra¬ 
tion has a higher regard for British efficiency than it probably 
has now, and it may take something as draconian as 
an effective nationalisation to produce this change of heart. 
Or 250,000 aircraft workers had better start looking for 
other jobs. 


Have You Colour TV ? 

Britain started the first trial transmissions of colour television 
in Europe last week-end with hours of Wimbledon tennis, and 
technically it was judged to be a great success. Whether it 
proves a commercial success is a wholly different matter 


A colour television set weighs around 2oolb., costs between 
£250 and £350 to buy outright or in the region of £2 a 
week to rent, and is, on present evidence, highly tempera¬ 
mental. About 1,000 arc said to have been distributed to 
radio dealers up and down Britain (but the total could be 
much smaller) and a few have actually found their way into 
viewers’ homes. But the staggering lack of interest that most 
people have shown in the start of colour transmission has 
caught the industry unprepared. Manufacturers talk bravely 
enough of sales reaching 50,000 by the end of this year, 
rising to between 100,000 and 150,000 in 1968, but at this 
precise moment they are cutting back hard on the production 
of colour receivers; they are not taking anything like the 
number of colour tubes from tube-makers Thorn and Philips 
that they had originally asked for; tube-making plant is 
running so far below capacity that it is barely ticking over 
and components expensively imported from the United States 
are piling up. 

Experience of actual colour programmes could change this, 
but many in the industry doubt it. Britain, France 
and Germany are all three starting regular colour pro¬ 
grammes later this year, with sets costing much the same in 
all three countries, and the demand for them is a factor of 
the number of hours of colour programmes put out. After 
30 hours of trial transmissions from Wimbledon, the BBC 
is cutting back in Britain to four hours a week until 
December, when it will start transmitting 25 hours of colour 
a week on a regular programmed basis. Colour tests start in 
Germany next month at the “ 25th Great German Radio 
Exhibition ” with four hours weekly on two channels and 
will then build up to much the same number of hours as 
the BBC. The Germans forecast the same level of sales as 
predicted for Britain. Colour starts in France, using a 
different method of transmission, in October, with an aver¬ 
age of 12 hours a week. 


If one accepts the estimate of some of the more experienced 
manufacturers that it requires a minimum of 30 hours a 
week, or an average of four hours of programmes in colour 
daily, to arouse public interest, then there is very little chance 
of sales doing more than mark time until 1969, when Britain 
will have completed its major change-over from 405-linr 
pictures to 625-lines on all channels and be transmitting 100 
hours in colour a week. And however the programmes turn 
out in Germany or France, Britain has more or less guaran¬ 
teed the unpopularity of colour by restricting the programmes 
to BBC-2 which can be received in only some parts of 
the country, is in dead technical trouble with ultra high- 
frequency transmission, and has a reputation for putting on 
the sort of programmes least likely to encourage people to 
pay three times over the odds to see any of them in full 
colour. 

Since the price of sets cannot come down until sales go up, 
and since price is a real barrier to the spread of colour any¬ 
way, the industry’s gloom is understandable and predictions 
that colour will not break even before 1970 look reasonably 
close to the mark. And this comes at a time when the industry 
could do with some cheer. Britain’s market for black-and- 
white sets is, with 14 million in use, already saturated and the 
replacement market, previously running at 1.7 million sets a 
year, has dropped 40 per cent to around the million mark. 
Factories are working to 50 per cent capacity, thanks to last 
July’s measures which knocked for six both the hire purchase 
and the rental market—and half Britain’s sets are hired. 
Sales in Germany have been doing much better, running a 1 
2.3 million last year at home and a fifth more exported. But 
there are more recent signs that even the German market is 
falling off; it could be partly the effect of economic conditions 
at home, but it could also be due to the tendency jw * n / 
Britain as well to keep one’s old black-and-white set monger, 
waiting to see what colour is like. France, which has only 
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8f million sets in use anyway, is not much of a telly market 
at the best of times. Transmission has spread only slowly 
across the country, and there is a peculiarly gallic dislike of 
it as a form of entertainment. At their most optimistic, the 
French do not expect to sell more than 15,000 colour sets 
by the end of this year. 

Where an actual boom has begun is in the camera, and 
transmission, equipment for colour. British manufacturers 
have full order books for at least a year ahead and arc 
expanding production. The home market alone is likely to 
be around £5° million over the next five years, with tenders 
for new studio equipment just being placed. It will cost 
around £100,000 to revamp a modem studio and up to 
£300,000 to do an old one; colour cameras cost in the 
region of £22,000 each and outside broadcast vans of the 
kind being used at Wimbledon, around £180,000, so tin* 
business is lucrative for the three big capital equipment 
makers — Marconi, EMI and Phillips’s subsidiary, Peto 
Scott. Not before time, all of them poured monc^ into 
research and development expecting to sec colour begin 
when BBC-2 did, blit they did not a!low r for the Pal versus 
Secam row over transmission systems. But buying is hotting 
up, EMI landed £1 million of camera orders in six weeks; 
Marconi has export orders worth £3 million, nearly all 
of them for America. And there is reason to expect some 
hefty orders, especially for cameras, from the continent; 
besides France and Germany, which both have equipment 


manufacturers (although British cameras are still probably 
about the best), Italy expects to start a colour service by 
1970 and the Netherlands begin experiments early next 
year — although there it looks as if Philips will almost 
certainly get the lion’s share of orders. 

But this is not a great deal of help to set-makers 
with capital-intensive production lines running below capa¬ 
city and stocks mounting. Some of them do, admittedly, still 
talk bravely of a queue of orders, and individual dealers 
quote time-lags of as long as three months for delivery of a 
colour set. But this could in part be because their own 
suppliers are having difficulty in getting sets up to a reason¬ 
able standard of reliability; the reject rate on colour tubes 
is alone running at between 50 and 70 per cent. Inquiries 
there may be from the public, but there have been 
remarkably few deposits. And the industry has failed totally 
to convince the Chancellor that it deserves the same relaxa¬ 
tion on credit restrictions that have just been given to the 
motor industry. In consequence, those set-makers who are 
most dependent on the consumer market arc beginning to 
look round for means of diversifying into less erratic 
markets; it was no coincidence that Thorn’s bid for Metal 
Industries was made a day before the BBC’s colour trials 
began. Thorn, as one of the two makers of colour tubes, is 
in a position to knew all too well just how slowly colour 
sets arc moving and to take an interest in the relative 
stability of the capital goods industries. 
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The Unions: next challenge 
for Sir Stanley 


Dne of Britain’s worst industrial tradi¬ 
tions has been ended this week. A major 
ail way crisis, the threatened escalation 
>f the Stratford goods depot dispute 
“to a national rail strike, has been 
Jverted without recourse to a Downing 
kreet summit conference. By ordering 
he strikers back to work, and refusing 
0 authorise a country-wide strike to 
>uttress Stratford’s latter-day Luddites, 
he National Union of Railwayinen has 
[ J ven renewed hope to those trying to 
f eate an efficient national transport 
vstem. 

1 be manner in which the dispute over 
he j operation of London’s continental 
rf %ht centre was settled is more 
^portant, in the long run, than the 
letual integration of the Stratford depot 

E l) the new freightliner system. For 
hsh Rail’s management have defeated 
■ I'* militants after a clash which, 

M traditibn been followed, would not 
» ve been resolve^ until the entire 
pawning Street circus—Prime Minister 


in attendance; late night bulletins; and 
beer and sandwiches for the workers’ 
leaders — had gone through the flaming 
hoop. 

This time Sir Stanley Raymond, chair¬ 
man of the Railway Board, and his 
increasingly effective industrial relations 
director, Mr Len Neal, coped on their 
own. It is too early to know whether 
this weeks no-strike decision of the 
NUR delegate conference will mean an 
end to pointless opposition to necessary 
progress and profitability. But the 
avoidance of yet another of the 
spuriously dramatic confrontations with 
successive Prime Ministers marks a con¬ 
siderable advance. For on similar 
occasions in the past, neither Mr Harold 
Macmillan’s emotional recollections on 
Passchendale nor Mr Harold Wilson’s 
own brand of bromide has helped the 
railways in the long run, although they 
may have sent the men’s leaders home 
sleepy and satisfied. 

The new-found determination of the 


Railway Board to run its own business 
is going to be severely tried later this 
year. Not only is the NUR nursing 
another massive wage claim, despite it 
having received a brusque reception 
from the Trades Union Congress wage 
vetting committee, but cuts in employ¬ 
ment are seen by the Government as a 
necessary part of railway modernisation. 
There were more than 641,000 rail 
workers in Britain on nationalisation in 
1948. At the beginning of this year there 
were less than 339,000. A further cut 
to only 250,000 men, is now wanted both 
by the Railways Board and the 
Government. 

The fact that the railways will have to 
shed more men is not in dispute. But 
what is still uncertain, despite his 
success at Stratford, is whether Sir 
Stanley will have the courage to take 
the right line, to increase not only the 
rate of redundancies, but the cash com¬ 
pensation to men no longer needed by 
the railways in order to sweeten their 
departure. If the success of Stratford, 
which is also due in some measure to 
the NUR’s general secretary, Mr Sidney 
Greene, successfully out-manoeuvring his 
executive council by the annual confer¬ 
ence, is to be built upon. Sir Stanley will 
have to act not only firmly but quickly 
and more compassionately than British 
Rail has sometimes done in the past. 
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Rocking the boat 


Now that the railwaynien have gone back 
to work at the Stratford depot, the next 
labour trouble spot is likely to be London 
Docks. Casual employment in the dorks 
throughout Britain is due to end on 
September 15th, and both the government 
and port employers have promised there 
will he no redundancy as a result of de- 
casuaiisation. But nobody has made any 
promises about what will happen after 
that beyond the promise of port national¬ 
isation by January 1st 1970 which was 
repeated again by the Government this 
week. 

There are now 3,000 men a day out 
of work in the port of London, living off 
their £9 per week fall-back pay. Theoreti¬ 
cally, all these men should be earning a 
permanent basic £16 per week after the 
15 th September. But the amount of 
general cargo passing through the port 
of London has been falling during the 
last two years. This is in diiect contrast 
to Liverpool which has kept its general 
cargo and now faces dock labour short¬ 
ages daring the summer holiday and 
winter-flu seasons. Port employers in 
London committed themselves to keeping 
all the registered dock workers before 
realising just how much less dock labour 
would be needed once restrictive practices 
came to an end, and mechanical handling 
equipment such as fork lift trucks could 
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be used properly (this is even before con¬ 
tainers start cutting the need for dock 
labour even further). But now the London 
port employers are faced with having to 
commit themselves to hiring permanently 
more men than they need in order to get 
an operating licence from the Ministry 
of Transport. So this week at a public 
luncheon they “Jet slip” that while only 
600 of the 24,000 men employed in 
London docks may need shuffling about 
between the various employers as a result 
of decasualisation, at least 5,000 men will 
become redundant in the three years after 
decasualisation. By giving this figure out 
now (both union leaders and employers 
have known it ever since serious talks 
about permanent employment started) 
the London port employers appear to 
hope they will avoid hearing the brum 
of any row likely to start over redundancy 
pay once the men are on their books in 
September. But this manoeuvre could 
seriously backfire. 

Dockers do not come under the 
National Redundancy Act, and their 
industry’s compulsory retirement age is 
68. The level of redundancy payment for 
dockers and any early retirement pen¬ 
sions (the employers want to lower the 
retirement age to 65) is due for negotia¬ 
tions between the Ministry of Labour, 
the port employers and the unions. Until 
this week, all three parties to these dis¬ 
cussions were hoping to keep the air 
reasonably free from recriminations over 
redundancy payments until all dock 
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workers were permanently employed. But 
now that London port employers have 
Jet the crucial figures out of the hag, the 
extreme elements in London, and the 
other pricipal British ports, who have been 
looking for facts and figures to spike the 
agreements already reached for perman¬ 
ent employment, have just the rallying 
cry they need. 


Sterling 


Another July 


Sterling was one subject that Mr George 
Brown managed to avoid in his speech 
to the Western European Union. The 
omission was hardly surprising in a week 
when the pound touched a seven- 
months’ low on the exchanges and the 
release of the June reserve figures pro¬ 
vided a further sharp reminder of 
sterling’s peculiar vulnerability as a 
reserve currency. Admittedly, on the 
face of it the June icserve loss was no 
worse than could be expected. Leaving 
aside interest payments of £7 milion on 
Britain’s postwar North American debt, 
the drop was £36 million. This would 
not be an unreasonable outturn for a 
month when sterling had to face not 
only withdrawals of foreign funds for 
normal mid-year dressing purposes but 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 
Published loss of £43 million after 
interest payments of £7 million on 
North American debts. 


RETAIL TRADE 

Down in May, owing to lower sales 
in non-food shops. Bad weather hits 
clothing sales. 


HIRE PURCHASE | 

Smaller drop in total debt outstanding 
in May. Increased business in j 

second-hand cars brought total HP j 

car sales in June to 5 per cent 
above last year. | 


CONSTRUCTION 

New orders again at a high level 
in April. 
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also the shock of the Arab-Israeli war 
and its aftermath, the disruption of oil 
supplies and the threat of Arab with¬ 
drawals of their enormous sterling 
balances. But there are two important 
qualifications. First, the published figures 
almost certainly understated the true loss 
to the reserves last month. Second, there 
is unfortunately no reason to hope that 
the pressures are now over. 

The authorities were unwilling to 
make any comment on what use was made 
in June of Britain's various swap lines 
with the American authorities and 
central banks in Japan, Canada and the 
continent. But some drawings must have 
been made, certainly on the special Basle 
facilities, set up in June 1966 and since 
renewed, which are virtually automatic¬ 
ally linked to swings in sterling balances. 
It is still extremely difficult to judge to 
what extent Arab countries have actu¬ 
ally run down their balances. No doubt 
there have been some rundowns simply 
to finance the gaps created by the war 
and the curtailment of oil revenues — 
and a substantial portion of the £25 
million of sterling aid transferred by 
Kuwait last month to Kgypt, Syria, 
Jordan and Iraq has probably been 
switched out of sterling for spending out¬ 
side Britain. 

But as regards purely retaliatory with¬ 
drawals of sterling balances there have 
lieen more threats and rumours than 
hard facts. Some money has undoubtedly 
been switched from longer term to very 
liquid paper and this has had an 
indirect impact on sterling by dampen¬ 
ing rates on Euro-sterling and local 
authority and other London money 
market paper just when Euro-dollar 
rates have been hardening. Moreover, 
the management of some Arab funds has 
been ostentatiously shifted from Biitish 
(and American) b?.nks to continental 
ones. But it is not clear to what extent 
such movements also involved switches 
out of sterling, although Iraq may have 
switched some money out through Paris. 
The French franc has been very firm. 
Most dealers here and on the continent 
guess that outright switches of Arab 
funds have so far been relatively limited. 

The authorities then may take some 
comfort from the fact that the initial 
knock of the Middle East crisis was not 
still worse, and it is pointed out that, 
in sharp contrast to some earlier periods 
of pressure against sterling, in June the 
bouts of pressure were spasmodic and 
punctuated by partial recoveries. The 
inference is fair that sterling is more 
resilient than it was a year ago. Well, it 
should be. 

Nonetheless, the months immediately 
ahead could be difficult ones. Several 
factors will be working against London. 
First there are the purely seasonal ones: 
high imports of sugar and tobacco and, 
pace Mr Callaghan's niggling £50 
allowance, large net outlays on tourist 
account in July and August. Beyond 
tfiese, there are the strains imposed by 
die continued closure of the Suez canal 
a nd interruptions of normal oil supplies; 


the growing unease over Britain's 
domestic economic outlook; and, now, 
the worrying upsurge of short-term 
interest rates in the United States. 

Admittedly, last Friday's near-record 
jump in the three-month US Treasury 
bill rates from 3.46 to 4.28 was partly 
due to an accident of timing, the fact 
that the Treasury’s announcement of its 
enormous short-term borrowing plans 
came just before the long Independeiue 
Day weekend. But there were already 
signs in earlier weeks that the steady rise 
in long-term corporate borrowing rates 
(see page 141) was beginning to spill 
over into the money market in New 
York—despite the continuing policy of 
ease followed by the Federal Reserve. 
Rates on commercial paper, bankets' 
acceptances and certificates of deposit of 
commercial banks had all been moving 
up. And the Fed’s room for manoeuvre 
on monetary policy could be sharply 
curtailed in the months ahead. Faced 
by an enormous budget deficit and still 
confident of an upswing in business 
activity later in the year, the Fed may 
feel compelled to abandon its earlier 
policy of monetary ease if Congress con¬ 
tinues to balk at increases in taxation. 

And if the Fed is forced to live with 
dear money, so will Mr Callaghan be. 
However much the Chancellor may feel 
tempted to give an additional boost to 
investment in this country, the last thing 
he can risk now is putting any additional 
strains on the pound. On Wednesday the 
key covered arbitrage margin on swaps 
of three-month Euro-dollars against UK 
local authority deposits had swung to 
9/16 per cent in New York's favour, and 
that’s the kind of margin funds move on. 


Prices and incomes 

Waste of time 


Contrary to some expectations, green¬ 
grocers, ironmongers, and other vital cogs 
in the nation’s economic system arc not 
going to be visited by members of Mr 
Michael Stewart’s secret economic security 
service, posing as shoppers. What the 
Department of Economic Affairs is really 
up to is this : so far the full blast of the 
prices and incomes policy has been felt 
by the trade unions, and by manufactur¬ 
ers, especially large manufacturers. When 
the Prices and Incomes Board h«is looked 
into prices, the prices have generally been 
manufacturers' prices. But Mr Michael 
Stewart has now received 18,000 com¬ 
plaints about increased prices, coming from 
consumers, other manufactures and other 
retailers. He did ask for it. But most of 
the complaints concern retail prices. So 
the idea now is that at out of the x 8,000 
complaints that have already reached Mr 
Stewart, and the 18,000 more that will 
flow in over the next year or so, the one 
or two will be selected from time to time, 
and referred to the Jones Board. 



I he Jones Board will do what will 
amount virtually to a spot check, and re¬ 
pent within a month. The objective will be 
to make retailers fee! as “involved" as 
manufacturers in the incomes policy. To 
tliis end, and to encourage the others, an 
example will be made of the odd one now 
and again. He will be duly denounced 
for charging prices that may be com¬ 
petitive, but are nevertheless judged 
unfair. Despite the strictures of the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry, the PIR’s 
reports on prices have been useful, al¬ 
though not in the way the Government 
intended. They have been useful because 
Mr Aubrey Jones always enlarges his 
brief to make authoritative, and usually 
sensible, comments on lire shortcomings of 
the industry under review. But the PIB 
Iras more useful things to do than worry¬ 
ing about the retail price of a flower pot. 

Later on this week Mr Stewart acted 
to close another developing loophole in 
the incomes policy, this time on the 
wages side. The loophole is that the 
Government has had to revoke Orders 
made under tie* old Prices and Incomes 
Ac t — orders stopping pay increases for 
employees of Harland and Wolff and 
Birmingham Corporation. These two 
cases weie similar to the Thorn and 
Metropolitan Police increases, where 
orders have been successfully challenged 
in the Courts. The danger was that once 
the compulsory {lowers under the old Act 
lapse next month employers could be 
sued for contractual pay icreases from 
last July, that they have withheld either 
compulsorily or voluntarily. What Mr 
Stewart did this week was to stress that 
once the new Bill is law (say mid-July), 
it will protect employers, provided Court 
proceedings had not started before June 
5th. By implication, all they have to do is 
Hold out for a fortnight ■— by entering a 
Court defence. 


Steel 

Apologia 

Although it will not be dissolved form¬ 
ally until after July 28th (the vesting 
day of the British Steel Corporation), 
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the Iron and Steel Hoard passed into 
history last Tuesday when it published 
its thirteenth and last report. The story 
of this authority is a case-study of a 
badly conceived experiment in iiukatrial 
organisation and its final report is an 
apologia. Hut the board itself cannot 
escape criticism: it was always cautious 
and conservative and if the members 
were aware of the weaknesses in its 
powers as they now say, thev should 
have made more of a song and dance 
about righting them during the board's 
lifetime rather than lamenting them at 
its funeral. 

.Certainly the boards [lowers were 
always too limited and of the wrong 
kind. The my* Act that set up the 
board charged it to supervise the 
industry without conferring upon it anv 
positive planning powers, it gave the 
board the statutory right to \eto 
development schemes, although even 
then only if it could make out a com¬ 
pelling case lor refusing consent, and 
also a right to set maximum prices. In 
effect, therefore, the hoard had some 
jiower to tell the industry wfiat not to 
do; it had none to tell the steel masters 
what to do. Instead of acting as an 
agency to promote closures, mergers 
and rationalisation, the board has been 
under political pressures to encourage 
the setting-up of new plants in develop¬ 
ment areas, irrespective of whether the 
siting was the best for the industry's 
efficient's. Nor did the boards complex 
pricing policv aclieise the shake-out that 
Sir Robert Shone, for instance, who was 
its executive member until igfia, must 
have hoped for. The inefficient survived. 

1 he board, therefore, is handing over 
to the new corporation no more than a 
“general recognition of the basic need 
for structural change." The most depres¬ 
sing legal \ is the fact that the huge 
investment marie in new plants in South 
Wales is not, as vet, running on the same 
sort of profitable lines as, for instance, 
is the Italian new steel plant in Taranto. 

I he boa id cannot be blamed for everv - 
thing: the problems of labour produc¬ 
tivity are not peculiar to steel and some 
would argue that until laboui is taxed 
more heav tlx in Britain thev will never 
be solved. Nevertheless, it is sad to have 
to reroid that this paiticulai authority 
is one* that is not going to be missed. 


Motor industry Neddy 

For lobbying only 

The structure oi the two little Neddies 
concerned with the motor industry goes a 
fair wav towa cJs ensuring that the* 
problems lacing the industry will not be 
faced bv them. 1 here has been a little 
Neddv loi the motor distribution trade 
since last war ; but it took last July’s un¬ 
precedented slam-down on car demand to 
convince the car-makers themselves that 


any point would be served by continuous 
contact between them and the Govern¬ 
ment. Since that time a regular informal 
network of contacts has been built up. 
1 be little Neddy for the manufacturers, 
announced this week, is star-studded 
enough; it includes the chairmen or 
managing directors of all the big makers 
and also of the two biggest component 
suppliers. A good advertisement for the 
Ned office trying to recruit the best, as 
opposed to the most available, industrial¬ 
ists in other fields. 

Two little Neddies for one industry does 
not necessarily mean lack of co-ordination. 
In the other such cases (food processing 
and building and civil engineering) both 
Neddies have the same chairman, in the 
case of motors Sir Hugh Lett heads the 
new one and Sir John Tonihill the old 
one. The whole structure looks tidv 
enough; but tidiness spells uselessness. 'The 
motor industry has two special problems 
to overcome in the next few years: the 
rationalisation of the components side, 
still over-fragmented, and the exploration 
and rational development of the relation¬ 
ship between manufacturer and retailer:. 
For these two purposes two little Neddies 
may be needed, but they should be 
organised far differently from the present 
pair. 

One should have a fair sprinkling of the 
better smaller component-makers on it as 
well as car manufacturers. This would 
ensure that these smaller firms are con¬ 
sulted and helped in rationalisation and 
planning to avoid component shortages 
crane the next boom - a point explored 
more Jully in this week's cnmnien. ial 
vehicle supplement. The other Neddy 
should he for makers and traders to stall 
putting the marketing of vehicles and 
parts on a more rational basis. Surely 
the present motor distributive Neddy 
cannot get far without bringing in the 
people whose products the traders arc 
distributing. 


Clerical salaries 


Unequal pay 

“ A high salary is the reason most often 
given foi wanting to woik in Central 
London." So says the survey of White 
Hollar Commuters carried out last year 
for the Location of Offices Bmeau by 
National Opinion Polls Ltd. Hut it lias 
always been difficult to determine just 
what the regional differentials are. In the 
past the only detailed source of informa¬ 
tion on clerical salaries has been the 
analyses by the Institute of Office 
Management, but this had the drawback 
of being bi-annual and at least six months 
out of date. Helpfully, a more practical, 
if onlv partial survey appeared tins week : 
a suivey conducted by the Alfred Marks 
Bureau on secretarial and clerical staff 
in London West Knd and City- and 
Liverpool. 


Secretaries & shorthand typists 

Median weekly salaries of staff age 21 + 

LONDON _ 

West end 

City wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

LIVERPOOL 


l£16 10 
i£16 0 


Liverpool was chosen as the first 
comparision with London because salaries 
were lowest there of all the cities where 
Marks Bureaus operate, although the 
IOM also found that Merseyside em¬ 
ployees were paid pretty abysmally. In 
the future surveys will be made every 
three months, with wider terms of refer- 
ence. For example, the next one will 
examine the rate of turnover at various 
age levels and the effec ts of secretarial 
tiaimng on salary, and will also include 
data from a number of other regional 
areas and suburban London to show up 
the differentials throughout the country. 

To see the West End in first place in 
tin piesent study is slightly unexpected, 
the median for all ages being £ 15 , a 
pound more than the City and 50 pci 
cent more than Liverpool girls. The 
fOM’s latest survey (March ipbb) had 
the City at the top. The Marks people 
reckon that this turnabout is largely due 
to ineieased shopping and eating facili¬ 
ties which are now available in the Citv, 
the lack of which had to he compensated 
for rn the past. 

The salaries quoted in the survey arc 
based on what girls coming into tlx 

agencies are, or have been, earning. The 
desire for more money is one of the 

reasons often put lorwatd for changiiu; 
jobs, though boredom and lack of disci¬ 
pline arc frequent motivations. In the 

Wtj>t End secietaiies aie looking for an¬ 

other pound a week /b.y per cent] while 
m the City they would he huppv with 
fifteen shillings ( 5.2 per cent) more, I lit* 
Liverpudlians, realising the lowness of 
their wage, expect an increase of a pound, 
like the West Ender, but this is an in¬ 
crease of 10 per cent. 

1 he purpose of the suivey is pnmarilv 
to help employers in assessing going rate' 
more specifically, personnel manager' 
who would probably like to pay incur 
competative rates and could use the 
survey, now that the freeze is over, to 
talk their hoards around. It will also he 
a guide to girls who suspect that thev 
are being underpaid (or overpaid), arid 
could use some sort of weapon to wield. 

I he high demand for employment 
agennes by both bosses and secretaries 
has meant new offices cropping up ail 
over the country. One agency has gone 
public already, and Marks, recognised 
the second biggest, will be going the saint* 
way during iqfiq. 


Appointments, Business and 
Personal notices, and other 
Classified advertisements: 

pages 81 and 164 
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STANDARD BANK can help you j 
sell medicines in Mozambique 



STANDARD BANK can help 
you sell your product in Africa 


Standard Bank knows Africa. With more than 1100 offices in 
eighteen countries of Africa, we can give you prompt, up-to-the- 
minute reports on your market and on-the-spot assistance. We can 
brief you on local regulations and usages. We can advise you of 
competition. We can put you in touch with firms with whom you 
might do business. In short, we can arm you with the essential facts 
you need—and these are free for the asking, right here in Britain. 

It you would like to discuss trading possibilities in Best. West , Central end South Africa get in 
touch with our Commercial Service Department. 10 Clements Lane. London. t.C.4. ASk. 
too. for a copy of our publication “Africa— Market on the Move , and our monthly business 
report—Standard Bank Review. 

1HSMMMMUUH 

i mmmmmm Gmuvmmmmmm 


STANDARD BANK 
STANDARD BANK OF WEST AFRICA 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
HEAD OFFICE: 10 CLEMENTS LANE. LONDON EC4 

the bank that builds business 


Business 

in 

East Europe? 

You’ll want to read the new Barclays report, which examines 
in depth economic trends in the Eastern European countries. 

Among subjects discussed are: 

■ The recognition and adoption of the ‘profit motive’. 

■ The potential of this market for sales of capital equipment. 

■ The increasing demand lor consumer goods throughout 
the socialist bloc. 

The report is illustrated by coloured diagrams comparing 
the economic progress of each country in the area, and de¬ 
tailing trading trends. 

Fill in the coupon below, and send to: 

Barclays Bank Limited, 

Economic Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


I- 

I Please send me your report ‘East Europe’ 

I Name: 

I Address: 

I-_- 

Copies of the report can also be obtained through any of 
our branches; alternatively, please get in touch with any 
of our specialised foreign branches. 

London: Chief Foreign Branch, 168 Fcnchurch Street, E.C.3. 
West End Foreign Branch: 1 Pall Mall East, S.W.l. 

Foreign Branches also at:—Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Ipswich, Liverpool, Luton, Manchester, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, Nottingham, Reading and Southampton. 


E j 


Barclays Bank 

Monty is our busintss 
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The Nigerian embargo 


By the end of the week, the chaine that 
Britain might have to ration petrol was 
marginally grealei than it had been 
before the fedeial Nigeiian government 
imposed a ban on Thursday inoinmg on 
any tankers coming into 01 leav ing eastern 
Nigeria. Canne August, all the tankers 
now on then wa) from Nigeria to Britain 
will have docked and discharged then 
cargo --and if the ban is still on b\ then, 
the shortfall m oil dehvmrs coming into 
Britain will increase by the equivalent of 
20 million tons a yeai. Britain is the only 
European country against which the Aiah 
oil countiies an* operating a ioo pei cent 
embargo, Shell-BP lias u consequence 
been earinaiking almost .ill the oil coming 
out of Nigeria for Britain and supplying 
a quarter of the countrys needs. 

For western Europe a'* a whole, the 
prospects are much more 1 cheerful. 
Tanker owners have been sweeping the 
mothballs, the gram, the hulk ore and 
the other miscellaneous cargoes out of 
their ships with such a will that oil ship¬ 
ments ate now hack to within 8^ pei cent 
of nonn.il (for the time of year, that is). 
'Fhc sttategic stock of <>il held in vaiious 
European countiies varies between 40 
days and three months, b\ end -June, 
they were 8 to q days below average. 

Before the Nigerian embargo, the oil 
companies had calculated that piovided 
they could continue to rely on Nigerian 
supplies, then even if Iraq and Libya wen 1 
still both out of operation, shipments 
from the lest of the middle east and from 
erther oil suppheis would bring deliveries 
to western Eumpe to within rj per cent of 
actual needs and would run down stocks 
by no mote than another foui days. With 
the new Nigerian embargo, hut with the 
prospect also ol a resumption of limited 
pumping - let us s\\ the equivalent of 
r )<) million tom a year fiom Libya and 
Iraq combined), European deliveries 
would actuallv lise to within j| per cent 
of norma! and stocks would run dow,n 
during July merely by a dav-and-a-hit. 

Fhe.se as*- \ssments aie based on calcu¬ 
lating available tanker capacity m terms 
of “F-two’s”, each 1 -two short depriving 
Europe of ioo, mo hatreds a day, 01 
million tons a year of oil. With no oil 
coming from the Meditei lanean hut with 
Nigeria pumping, i.e. the situation of a 
week ago, the net shortage of shipping 
is of the older of 1,200 'I-two's. The loss 
of Nigeria adds another 180 T-two's; hut 


this would he more than offset by a 
gaining of 5^0 if Iraq and Libya resume 
pumping to the nearest European coun¬ 
tries. If this is the running situation by 
the end of August, then Europe will he 
only 8;ju T-two's short, accounting foi 
about 10 per cent of its supplies. All of 
which will ease pressure on Britain. 

Calculations change daily. The combin¬ 
ed figure of fjn million tons available 
from Libya and the eastern Mediterran¬ 
ean would rise if American reports are 
true that the oil companies in Tripoli 
have no instructions to limit their ship¬ 
ments to France, Italy, Spain and 'Furkey 
to amounts which were being shipped 
there during the first five months of this 
year. Libya could also deride to ship 
again to West Cermany; ^4 per cent of 
Libya’s production went to Cermany last 
year. Finally the Nigerian blockade may 
he lifted if a face-saving payment formu¬ 
la can still he found, for at the moment 
the federal government is tutting off the 
major part of its own supplies of refined 
products, now lying in a fullv-loaded 
tanker rouped up in Post Ilaicourt. 

EEC 

The technocrats of 
Brussels 

Fhe mtiyen jnnctiotmaircs of Brussels are 
undergoing a remarkable change of 
temper. About 6,250 thousand of them, 
who make up the civil service of the 
European community, are beginning with 
uncharacteristic passion to take sides 
against France and for Britain’s entry 
into the EEC! and are looking forward 
with ill-disguised relish to a show-down 
with the French when the commission’s 
detailed study for and against British 
membership is presented to the Council of 
Ministers early in the autumn. That it 
will recommend Britain’s entry, the) 
assume to he a foregone conclusion, and 
the dedicated Europeans among them 
feel that for once right, in the form of 
national public opinion in the six 
countries, is on their side. This is the first 
time, they say, that President do Gaulle’s 
prestige in Europe, damaged further by 
bis opportunist policies in the Middle 
East and his exclusion from the Johnron- 


Kosygin Glassboro meeting, has fallen 
lower than that of such an unremarkable 
figure as Mr. Wilson. But in their cooler 
moments they also recognise that this sort 
of reasoning cuts no ice with the French, 
who are not going to retreat from thcii 
present position on Britain's entry tc 
please even the highest ranking of Brussels 
bureaucrats; the result is a slightly help¬ 
less atmosphere permeating the EE(! 
offices at a particularly critical time in the 
European Economic Community’s histor), 
T he new agricultural policy embracing 
the hulk of the Six’s agricultural produce 
in a common price structure is coming 
into force; and the administration of tlu* 
three communities, the EEC and Euratom 
in Brussels, and the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community in 
Luxemburg are being merged into one, to 
mark the highest point of formal supra¬ 
national integration the common market 
has yet reached. "This should represent a 
new and massive concentration of power 
and political influence for the bureaucrat* 
of the commission and out of the hands 
of the bureaucrats in the separate capitals 
of the Six. But the suspicion in Brussels 
is that all they may have achieved is the 
form of supernationality with little con¬ 
tinuing substance. 

Brussels civil servants have alwass 
looked forward to British membership 
more, perhaps, than have most of their 
political masters. But they have also 
always nurtured a fear of the British civil 
servant. During the last testy stages ol 
the Kennedy round negotiations in 
Geneva as recently as three months ago, 
the distaste being shown for each other by 
the urhane and casually professional 
British negotiators in Geneva and their 
earnest, dogmatic opposites from the Six 
was both evident and mutual. The French 
have played on this in Brussels with their 
hints that British entry would mean " a 
change in the character of the com¬ 
munity,” something of which the Brussels 
civil servants are very aware and usually 
rather frightened about. But during the 
two months since the Kennedy round 
climax, the common market technocrats 
have turned 180 degrees and started to 
grasp at the prospect of change as their 
main escape route from the stultifying 
influence of the French. 

It is the senior civil servants, the well 
known names in the Commission, who 
feel most strongly about these issues. 
Several have walked out since the various 
commission offices were merged and par¬ 
ticularly after the French-imposed gag on 
any European expression of opinion about 
the Arab-lsraeli dispute, imposed at the 
Rome meeting of the Six last month. Butij 
enough remain in Brussels still to keep » 
spark of enthusiasm alive. This is not true 
of the middle ranks of the technocrats. 
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['hey inherit the political disillusion of 
heir seniors without sharing in the 
un of political in-fighting for new jobs, 
f they are in Euratom, they see their 
ctivities confined to that of useful 
ibrarians by the fact that the original 
aison d’etre of Euratom (to police a 
ikely shortage of uranium) was never 
it-cessary, and because France and 
;ermany both prefer to pursue national 
ather than international nuclear research 
irogrammes. If they are in the High 
authority in Luxemburg, the civil servants 
cr their autonomy disappearing into the 
aaw of the much larger machine of 
Brussels, ruled by the vaguer provisions 
,f the Treaty of Rome with its built-in 
ias favouring the blocking tactics of the 
Council of Ministers rather than the 
nergy of the Commission. 

Morale in Luxemburg is low anyway, 
'he ECSG was the first working model of 
European supranationalism. It functioned 
/ell in the early ’fifties when shortages in 
oal and steel existed. Since then, over- 
apacity in steel and depression in Europe’s 
oal mines has left it depressingly like a 
learing house for social security. The 
;CSC admits privately that the rctrain- 
ig levy on European coal and steel coni- 
lunies of 0.3 per cent could be doubled 
nd still be inadequate. And when this 
und (to be limited to $18 million a year) 
isappears into a new commission pool 
binned to exceed $2 billion by 1969 , the 
iijxcmburg civil servants- -a few hundred 
f whom are already having to move to 
V/ unwelcoming city of Brussels—will 
?el more unhappy still. 


>icco Mansholt's 
iiatribe 



n the very day, June 30th, that the 
tonedy round schedules were signed jn 
en eva, and on the day that the common 
arket reneged on its tariff cut on 


Argentine beef, the Americans were being 
subjected to a blast of criticism in Brus¬ 
sels for the “ hypocritical ” part which 
they played in the Geneva negotiations. 
Mr Sicco Mansholt, the Dutch vice-presi¬ 
dent of both the old and newly-merged 
commissions of the common market and 
architect of the new agricultural policy 
later amplified his charges to one of our 
correspondents. 

Mr Mansholt no longer calls these 
negotiations the Kennedy round, hut 
(with evident distaste) the “ Gatt nego¬ 
tiations.” The spirit of President Ken¬ 
nedy’s wish for multilateral negotiations 
on all trade barriers, including those 
against the exports of developing coun¬ 
tries, was lost, he says, long ago. And it 
was lost, when the Americans refused the 
offer of the Six to formulate a compre¬ 
hensive world food agreement:— 

to include fats and oils, of which the Six 
arc heavy importers and the developing 
world chief exporters; whereas the Ameri¬ 
cans with their own seed oil trading lobby 
to contend with wanted no such market 
agreement. 

to have world production and importing 
agreements for all main commodities, 
especially cereals; whereas the Americans 
were interested only in access deals with¬ 
out any corresponding commitment on 
their own production levels which at 
present, together with Canada’s, dominate 
the world grain trade. 

to include coarse grains in any cereals 
agreement; whereas the Americans, 
already quite happy with their volume 
of maize exports, resisted any world deal 
which by imposing higher minimum 
coarse grain prices would encourage sub¬ 
stitution by poor wheats. 

to include in any food aid agreement for 
poorer countries, aid in kind in any use¬ 
ful commodity; whereas the Americans, 
transparent in their motives, wanted a 
purely financial aid agreement aimed 
simply at financing the surplus wheat of 
their farmers. 

Mr Mansholt accuses the Americans of 
settling for a grain deal with short-term 
advantage but which they will live to 
regret, both economically in the growing 
market of Europe, and, more important, 
politically in the less developed world. 

It is hard to quarrel with Mr Man- 
sholt’s charges on the question of fats 
and oils and food-aid in kind. But his 
attack on Gatt is unjustified. The bicker¬ 
ing between the Six and America, largely 
over industrial tariffs, was not of Gatt’s 
making. That preference barriers survived 
at all was as much the making of the 
common market’s associated countries as 
anyone else. Once the Six’s shilly-shally¬ 
ing last autumn over their disparities lists 
had pushed the talks dangerously near 
their time limit, Gatt’s director-general 
did very well to get agreement at all. 
Moreover he did it by confining himself 
to the mandate of the 1962 Trade Expan¬ 
sion Act, rather than to the less tangible 
intentions (for all their ultimate desira¬ 
bility) of President Kennedy. Mr Man¬ 
sholt seems to ignore, too, that the 
Kennedy round was a package. Broadly 
speaking, America gave on chemicals 


partly in the hope of getting something 
(mostly guaranteed access) on wheat. It 
failed, and as a result the package came 
ou* smaller in these two sectors than it 
might have done. Furthermore the Six 
justified their sometimes overplayed repu¬ 
tation as a protectionist community in 
their final informal offers on wheat access 
to the Americans. T hese offers amounted, 
we believe, to a guaranteed access of 11 
per cent of the grain market for 3 years, 
or 12 per cent for 2 years: an essentially 
short-term deal which the Americans 
ignored for the simple reason that they 
reckon to do as well as that or even 
marginally better in the European market 
anyway over the next 2-3 years. What 
Mr Mansholt has underlined is how 
much remains to be done ; but that is 
not to say that the Kennedy round was 
a failure for which one side should mostly 
be blamed. 

Arabs 

Trouble at 
the docks 

A fortnight ago the state of mind of many 
British and Americans who do business 
with the Arab countries of the middle east 
was little short of panic. But the last week 
has seen a remarkable switch to an official 
optimism which tends to be supported by 
an undercurrent of bullish talk from 
businessmen returning from their travels 
and anxious to convince the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department that all is 
OK. 

Yet there has been little to justify this 
by way of official Arab relaxation of the 
militantly couched embargoes on trade 
with Britain and America. What seems 
to be happening is that Arab businessmen 
are lying low while their political friends 
make violent speeches composed almost 
entirely for domestic or nearby ears. Even 
then there are politicians who privately 
deplore the effusions of their colleagues. 
Both these facts are encouraging to British 
and American businessmen who had really 
begun to believe that all was lost. The 
long-term threat to the oil companies 
remains because so many Arab oil men 
have long nurtured ambitions (see The 
Economist June 24) which they now have 
a splendid opportunity to achieve. But 
for the exporter or general trader with the 
Arab world the long-term threat is nothing 
like so frightening; if an American bull¬ 
dozer or a British road is better (or more 
lucrative) than a Rumanian one, the Arab 
businessman still prefers to have it. 

Everything depends on what the Arab 
dockers do next. It is they, rather than 
some of the ill-defined and openly ignored 
official embargoes, who are preventing 
British and American (in some cases west 
German) goods being off-loaded—except 
for the curious case of the Sudanese 
dockers who have become so mixed up 
by the whole affair that they are refusing 
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to load their own carports to Britain while 
continuing to offload British goods coming 
in. Altogether Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments stands to lose an average of £13 
million a month in exports at th** hands 
of the Arab dockers. They act with 
brilliant inconsistency. Those on strike 
in Benghazi last week came back this 
week; whereupon those in Tripoli imme¬ 
diately came out, so continuing to en¬ 
danger Britain’s biggest single market, 
Libya, which took nearly £29 million 
worth of goods last year. Also important 
is the continued intransigence of Beirut’s 
dockers, not just for the Lebanese market 
which it shuts off, but because it prevents 
‘British traders taking up the offers of 
some Beiruti businessmen to act as a 
bridge for trade with the most committed 
boycotters (Egypt apart), which are Syria 
and Iraq. 

As long as delivery uncertainty remains, 
there arc few if any letters of credit being 
opened for fresh orders. And tenders, as 
for instance those for the port and roads 
in Abu Dhabi, appear to have gone into 
a sort of friendly limbo.. The reaction of 
labour is also the unknown quantity in 
the contracts for building an adequate 
infrastructure to the airstrips in Saudi 
Arabia, without which the British Aircraft 
Corporation’s £100 million contract for 
Lightnings seems pretty pointless. Simi¬ 
larly work on Baghdad airport, and par¬ 
ticularly on its instrument landing system, 
has come to a complete halt while the 
British government tries to find out 
whether the Iraqi government wants 
British engineers back, and how, if they 
carne back, they would be treated by the 
local labour force. 

But at least the resumption of business 
contacts is being talked about in this fairly 
positive way. There is even a degree of 
envy for those businessmen and 
engineers who have stuck it out and are 
still inside Arab frontiers. Many of 
those who fled are finding it difficult to 
get new visas. 


Money talks 

Better than nothing 

Brussels 

Recent meetings of the finance ministers 
of the Six to discuss international mone¬ 
tary problems have had a Rashomon- 
like quality about ihem, with as many 
interpretations as there were partici¬ 
pants. Tuesday’s session in Brussels was 
not entirely an exception The official 
communique, firmly seconded by French 
and commission spokesmen, boasts of 
agreement on a common position about 
liquidity, involving a proposal for repay¬ 
able five-year credit facilities, keeping the 
new operation as part of the IMF. But 
in the background the Dutch openly, and 
the Italians discreetly, insisted that major 
points were left in suspense to be tackled 
in the wider meeting of the Group of ’Fen 


finance ministers in London on July 17 
and 18. 

The first point of dissent is over the 
rules for repayment of the proposed 
new drawing rights where a gap remains 
between the more liberal Dutch line 
which* calls for re-iinbursement only 
when a country had used the credit 
facilities to the hilt over the five-year 
period, and the French preference for the 
more rigid discipline that no country’s 
drawing should exceed 50 per cent of its 
initial drawing right on average over four 
years, or maybe 33 per cent on average 
over six years. A second unsolved 
problem concerns the exact procedure 
for establishing and administering the 
new facilities, and a third over their 
transferability between central banks, to 
which the Dutch, like the United States, 
attach importance. 

Where the stories tallied, significantly, 
was on the determination of the Six to 
insist that the percentage of votes needed 
to take all major IMF decisions, and in 
particular the majority vote for creating 
the new funds, he raised to 85 per cent, 
thus giving the community countries — 
always assuming they can agree to vote 
the same line -a blocking veto (at 
present, under the Bo per cent rule, this 
is denied the Six with their ifi pei cent 
of the votes and only the United States 
enjoys it). This request is sure to he 
vigorously put now that it has at last 
been formulated as a joint demand. The 
argument put to the Six that they should 
increase their quotas, and thus their 
voting power, is met with the reminder 
that over three-quarters of drawings are 
in fact made in their currencies: the rich 
members have a right to ask for privi¬ 
leges in committee. 

However limited the extent of real 
consensus it would lie a big mistake to 
underestimate the significance of Tues¬ 
day’s agreement, coming so shortly after 
the Kennedy round where the strength 
of the community acting as a block was 
amply demonstrated. The fact that the 
Six have come so far in the liquidity de¬ 
bate since the eve of the Hague meeting 
in January, when the French were still 
on the gold standard line and the Dutch 
were reluctant about any common posi¬ 
tion at all, represents a political choice. 
But in terms of international monetary 
reform what the Six now propose repre¬ 
sents only a tiny step compared with 
what liberal reformers want. Success in 
getting their ideas accepted in London 
would require a considerable change in 
the American position. Although, behind 
the scenes, the Americans are probably 
now" prepared to admit that new reserves 
will have to be no more than credit, as 
the French want, they are opposed to 
the view that there should be a definite 
obligation to reconstitute drawings, fixed 
by an arithmetic formula. Instead, they 
argue, the IMF, presuming this is the 
body of administering the scheme, should 
be empowered to make representations for 
repayment to a country which had made 
large and sustained drawings on the new 
new reserves only if it considered the 
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country’s behaviour had been harmful to 
the scheme. Where Britain will stand in 
the debate remains to be seen: Mr. Gal. 
laghan will not need the Foreign Sec re. 
tary to remind him that it would be tact, 
fill at the present time to avoid pouring 
too much cold water on the budding 
flower of a joint community position. 

Since the world’s monetary authorities 
are for ever advertising their inability to 
agree on a systematic basis for adding 
to the world’s monetary reserve, it i s 
hardly surprising that the pressure on 
gold continues. In the first quarter of 
this year, the IMF announced this week, 
the world’s official monetary gold re- 
serves fell by a further $70 million, and 
those in central banks alone (i.e. excluij. 
ing the holdings of the international 
institutions, fell by $485 million, showing 
private gold hoarding goes on apace. 
The news adds to the need to have a 
contingency plan by the time the IMF 
holds its annual meeting in September in 
Rio. But hopes are not high that any. 
thing worthy of its name will he put 
forward. 


French food 

Signs of revolution 


Danone, maker of nearly half the yoglmit 
eaten in France, is merging with Gervais, 
which makes baby food and one thiid of 
the fresh cream cheeses which the French 
so often eat instead of cream in summer 
and always give to their children in prefer¬ 
ence to milk. Each group has an annua 
turnover of 600 million francs (£42 
million), well behind Nestle’s world w : de 
Frs 8.5 billion (£616 million). On« 
merged, however, they will form Europe’ 
third largest food group, after Unilevci 
and Nestle. They have already effectively 
merged their product research and dove 
lopinent laboratories, their distribute 
systems and foreign investment effort* t< 
such an extent that it is hard to see wha 
else they could do next but mcrg< 
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CUT WEEKS 
OF WORK 
TO DAYS 



Compet 15 



a sound formula 
for industry... 

The W. P. Butterfield Group is a compound 
of companies comprising many diverse elements, 
each generating a wide range of products within 
its own specific sphere. These elements also 
fuse to create a chain reaction — ideas, research, 
design, production plus quality, capacity, flexibility 
equals service to industry at home and overseas. 


Sharp's space-age electronic desk calculator, the Compet 
15, operates at near the speed of light and absolutely 
silently. A marvel of engineering, its simplified 10-key 
operation makes possible an astonishing variety of calcula¬ 
tions up to 12 digits which flash instantly on the easy-to- 
read display panel; automatic devices prevent setting 2 
keys at once while a decimal digit dial can be preset to 
round off fractions. 

Several other models feature capacities of 14 digits, 
overflow-check lamps, automatic indication of decimal 
points and plus or minus signs, ability to calculate square 
roots and built-in memory registers. 

Whatever your calculator requirement may be, Sharp 
has the product to meet your needs. 


BUTTERFIELD 


The W. P. Butterfield Group of Companies 

Member Companies: 

Bradley & Company Ltd., W. P. Butterfield (Engineers) Ltd., 

General Galvamzers ^td.. The GlobeTank & Foundry (Wolverhampton) Ltd, 
Halladey’s Ltd , Halladay s Drop Forgings Ltd., Shelvoke and Drewry Ltd , 
South Western Marine Factors Ltd., Swintex Ltd., 

Weston Works (Birmingham) Ltd. 

Main Product Ranges: 

Cryoganic Vessels: Drop Forgings. Fabrications in various metals: 

Fuel and Storage Tanks: Galvanized Tanks , Cylinders and Cisterns: 
Galvanising Service: Heavy Duty Fork Lift Trucks: Hollow-ware. 
Housewares: Hydraulic Equipment: Marine Products: 

Materials Storage and Handling Equipment: MetaI Prassings: 
Polyethylene Mouldings: Refuse Collection Systems: 

Refuse Collection Vehicles: Road Tanks: Rubber Mouldings: 

Welded Industrial Plant. 

Headquertera: 

W. P. Butterfield Ltd., Butterfield House, Shiolev, Yorkshire, England. 
Telephone: Shipley 62244, Telex: 61683. 


HAYAKAWA ILICTRIC CO., LTD. Owh*. 



One of Britain’* 

Progreeelv v Engineering Groups 


J 
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completely, once and for,all. 

Neither Danone nor Gervais has been 
doing as well as smaller French competi¬ 
tors, each earning under 5 per cent net 
on their sales. Their joint ventures recently 
have been an attempt to cut costs, and 
range from control of sizeable hunks of 
the Belgian and Spanish dairy markets, to 
two joint French distribution-delivery 
companies, carrying the 25 or so products 
of each group through common depots, 
trucks and outlets in the north and south. 
Under the merger, the two firms will set 
up a common French operating company 
and group all their French and foreign 
interests under a quoted holding. It is 
clear t'hat there is not much hope for ex¬ 
panding inside France but that elsewhere 
in the Six (particularly in Germany and 
Belgium) the Gervais name and Danone 
capital have a big future. Danone has had 
a name, at least indirectly, for skilled 
marketing ever since its associate com¬ 
pany, Dannon, made yoghurt an American 
mass food. 

The merger has interesting implications 
as the first completed all-French merger 
in the food industry to counter the threat 
from America. Ten years ago, the first 
Danonc-Gervais joint venture, gaining 
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control of the northern French traditional 
firm, Steenvoorde, was undertaken to pre¬ 
vent control of the market going to 
American-controlled invaders from across 
the border in Belgium. Throughout the 
French food-processing industry today 
there is increasing worry over American 
penetration, which somehow includes 'Fate 
and Lyle's interests in French sugar¬ 
refining as well. Ironically enough, many 
of the recent American moves have been 
against other American companies already 
established in France : Cargill’s Soya plant 
will hurt Corn Products and Purina more 
than any French company, and the biscuit 
war is another example of American in¬ 
fighting. 

The real problem is gearing up the 
effectiveness of the French food-processing 
industry, in particular hy bringing the 
secondary processing firms up to European 
standards of efficiency and size. Currently 
the French export lots of flour, but are 
net importers of biscuits from Germany 
and Belgium; they produce sugar for the 
Six, hut sell little confectionery and 
chocolate goods outside their borders. 
There are exceptions, for instance 
Generate Alirnentaire ; which makes a line 
of products from mustard to cake mixes. 
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and Petitjean Petits Pois (said to be 
President de Gaulle’s favourite food). But, 
on average, French food companies are 
small, tradition-bound, distrustful of com¬ 
petition, and poor. Petitjean, in its luxury 
line, is one of the few French firms to 
follow the American method of getting 
farmers to produce to their schedules and 
standards. In canning particularly, France 
is extremely backward, and expensive - 
tinned goods sell at luxury prices in 
France, even compared to frozen foods 
packaged by the international giants. 
Though it is now doing better, the struggle 
which Libaron (owned, with a Paribas 
minority stake, by Libby, McNeill and 
Libby) had in getting French farmers to 
supply the right quality of goods for 
canning, has passed into the folklore of 
how American business methods cannot 
work in France. 

One result is that metropolitan markets 
are periodically glutted with artichokes or 
strawberries, hurting the farmer most of 
all; which helps explain the current 
government proposal that the state-run 
fanners’ savings bank, Credit Agricole, 
should itself finance food processing plants 
to keep them from falling under foreign 
control. 
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American bonds 

Corporate hoarding 

On nothing were economists— 
and government officials up to 
and prominently including Presi¬ 
dent Johnson —so unanimous in 
January as that money would 
become less tight in 1967 and 
inteiest rates would tumble far 
below their lofty perches of late 
summet 1966 . And on nothing 
have economists and government 
officials up to and including LBJ 
been so rip-roaringly wrong. 
Money is not exactly tight: banks’ 
“ free ” reserves last spring hit 
their highest total in four years. 
But interest rates, at least on cor¬ 
porate bonds, have surged past 
their peaks of last summer to the 
highest levels in over 45 years. 

These issues are not by com¬ 
panies that could remotely be 
considered poor risks, either. In 
late June, a New Jersey electrical 
utility corporation sold $75 mil¬ 
lion of AA-ratcd bonds—one 
grade below the highest—at an 
effective interest rate of 6.17% 
topping the 6.164% ratc on 
a comparable issue last August 
to become the costliest AA 
utility issue in over 40 years. 
A few days later Illinois Bell 


New York 

Telephone unintentionally went 
one better. No bonds could pos¬ 
sibly be higher rated than those 
of AT&T's Bell system operating 
units—yet Illinois Bell sold $125 
million of bonds at just over 
6%, the highest on any Bell 
system borrowing since Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1921. These princely 

rates have not caused quite so 
much alarm as the situation 
of last August, since the squeeze 
this time is more selective, 
affecting the giant corporations 
who are best able to pay. 
Even they can now borrow from 
banks at 5^% rather than the 6% 
of late last year, and home buyers 
can get mortgage loans at 6J% 
rather than last year’s 7% or so 
(though 6 j % assuredly is not 
cheap, and is much more than 
the Johnson Administration had 
hoped and expected to see hy 
now). 

Nor are there last year's fears 
that money would become un¬ 
available at any price, for the 
money is now there for those 
willing to pav a very fancy price. 
The trouble is precisely that alto¬ 
gether too many companies not 


only are willing to pay the price 
hut arc lining up to do so. Bond 
issues are running double last 
year’s very rapid pace. Corporate 
treasurers, in fact, arc hoarding 
money in exactly the way that a 
housewife who hears that bacon 
may be rationed, and who finds 
none in the meat case on one trip 
to a grocery, will rush all over 
town to buy a six-months’ supply. 
Last summer many companies 
tried to borrow money only to 
find little available: they now 
note that if taxes are not 
increased the federal deficit for 
fiscal 1968 could go as high as 
$30 billion, largely because of the 
enormous cost of the Vietnam 
War. Their treasurers conclude 
that Washington will be borrow¬ 
ing practically every dollar the 
capital markets can raise. So they 
are rushing to borrow on bond 
issues while the money is 
still there—and hang the cost. 
This could make a corporate 
treasurer look like a prize fool in 
a year or so—if say, he commits 
his company to pay 6.3% 
for 25 years to borrow $60 mil¬ 
lion it doesn’t really need, and 
then sees a competitor later 
boi row at 5%. But right 
now the corporate money hoarder 
is making President Johnson and 
most economists look foolish for 
expecting credit markets to react 
logically to stated Administration 


and Federal Reserve policy. 

In any case, rising interest rates 
arc once more, and again like 
last year, pushing stock prices 
down. The Administration’s re¬ 
action to the new surge in inteicM 
rates is to plead anew for an 
income-tax “ surcharge ”— possibly 
even bigger than the 6% 
the President talked of in January 
—to reduce the budget deficit. 
And stock investors, as usual, art 1 
regarding the choice between 
tight monev or higher taxes as a 
choice between swallowing poison 
or being hanged. Stock pure* 
spurted in early June out of relief 
that the Middle East war would 
not become a United States- 
Russian war. But since euphoria 
over Israel’s quick victory wore 
off they have been dioppinff 
monotonously day after day. J* wt 
before the market closed for the 
July 4 th holiday, the Dow-Joncs 
industrial average dxopped for the; 
sixth straight time and 10th timej 
in all sessions. It closed ju*t 
under 860 , down from the Israeli* 
victory-jubilation high of o' 
886 recorded on June 13. 
after the sharp rise in thel 
Treasury short lending ratc orli 
Friday, discussed on page i 1 
came the Independence 11 *' 
holiday. This cheered the mark 
with a direct recovery on hea 1 
trading on Wednesday, and n ' 
relapse on Thursday. 
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idon market 

>versed at last 

(> 26 , 1967 will go down in 
history books as the day the 
1 on Console went 

vt* the earnings yield on the 
uncial-Times 30-sharc index, 
s is an extraordinary event, 
ting though it does when 
ling is weak; when gilt-edged 
weaker; when the trend of 
Id interest rates is up; and 
in million of steel nationalisa- 
stock are due to arrive on 
market on July j8. The 
ation is very reminiscent of 
time last year, although 
ities arc not quite so high, 
the danger to sterling so 
it, But there are the same 
ulars coming from the 
uts assuming that the short - 
of equities is here for ever; 
that any drop will be, to 
tr brokers Simon & Coates 
pause for breath ", welcome 
r " the recent strong lise in 

K'S 

ii;ain like last summer, an 
ul lot of professional investors 
all sorts will agree with the 
j)tr analysis written (with the 
) of Professor Harold Rose) 
another brokers, W. Ureen- 
1 This assumes that earnings 
now' rising slowly, but that 
poor profits earned during 
last year will be corning 
ugh into published figures 
il well into next year; co\er 
dividends is so low that 
tall dividend increases cannot 
rspected for some time yet. 
d the famous argument that 
shortage of equities is here 
Diattently is no comfort in the 
rt run—even though institu- 
tal demand may help over a 
■year view—for the maikct 
nearly a third soon after the 
Wee Investment Act of 1961 
loose a whole new class of 
fsior onto the market. And 
' year the institutions were as 
d h»r franked income as they 
this, and the shortage of 
utirs as great. 

lo (been well, the most import¬ 


ant factor in the market in the 
last three months has been a 
temporary one: 

“ Once the dividends which 
would be paid on steel stocks 
became established as hard 
facts, there was very strong 
buying by institutions which are 
not permanent holders of equi¬ 
ties, because they saw steel 
shares offered them not only 
franked income but approxi¬ 
mately 10 months* franked in¬ 
come in respect of an outlay 
of money for two or three 
months ... in effect this means 
that W'c have already seen most 
of the effect of steel nationali¬ 
sation generating additional 
demand for equities 
Amen w'e say; but OrernwcH's, 
in common with others, may 
have assumed too easily that the 
present stream of takeover bids 
causes a net withdrawal of equi¬ 
ties from the market and therc- 
tore helps to exacerbate the stock 
shortages. All the present major 
bids have some ordinary share 
element and most of the biggest 
are entirely in shares. Some arc 
underwritten for cash, but c\cn 
this underwTitting does not mean 
a net withdrawal of shares from 
the market. 


Fixed-interest issues 

Oil and water 

Although the rale of issue of cor¬ 
porate fixed-inteicst stocks has 
declined—only Mab million last 
month according to the Midland 
Bank's figures—the weakness in 
the gilt-edged market has ensured 
that rates have been high— 
although not as bad as the over- 
8% being paid this time last yeat. 
One liny historic point was the 
fust ever issue by a waterworks 
^Maidstone) at 7%, and that at 
04, to give a yield of 7.4%- Last 
week's issue by Westland Hepped, 
with nearly half the issue left 
with the underwriters, the first 
such event for a major loan since 
last summer. As the rate on tin- 
dated gilt-edged neats 7 the 
base rate for the very best private 


loan stocks nears 7^%; even then 
the margin between the two is 
only It has in the past been 

nearer ; ,'%--und gilt-edged aic 
looking unsettled, so the market 
could be really queasy until after 
the steel stock is absorbed. The 
only difference between now and 
this time last year is that the 
banks are much readier to lend 
than they were thru so companies 
are not as desperate for funds as 
they were a year ago or as 
American companies apparently 
are now. 

The issue by I 'chute and 
General Insurant r is typical. 
T1.5 million of thirty-year y} 1 ;,, 
Convertible Unsecured loan stock 
issued as rights to shareholders 
with the cnnveision puce m 
temptingly slightly below the 
present market price. These 
issues do not necessaiily go well 

-Royal Lxrhaugc had a ill o 
million issue last year with rights 
to subscribe to ordinary shares 
which did not get off to a happy 
start. Insurance companies can¬ 
not make ordinary loan issues, 
since these have claims on 
liquidation which oven file those 
of creditors— and the sat if d 
tights of policy-holders would be 
desecrated if hofileis of loan stork 
were given a better plate 111 the 
queue. So these loan stocks have 
to be subordinated, in the fine 
print if not in name: this gives 
the holder no mote teal rights 
than a preference shareholder, but 
of course the company docs not 
pay tax on the interest payments 
on such stocks 

Most untypical is the issue of 
ilfiA million gfi-year 7 l 11 ,. loan 
stock, by Continental Oil. an 
issue which is guaranteed by the 
parent American company. This 
issue was first mooted at tin* time 
last year, hut had to be shelved 
dining tin* holocaust of last July 
it is only the second stock of a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of a 
foreign company to b< allow* cl 
on the London maiket by the 
Bank of Lngland since the 
restrictions on such borrowings in 
the early days o| the Labour 
government. 'Hie first one, hist 
yea 1, was by the long-established 
Pirelli company, which had in¬ 
vested large sums in tho mwiitiv 
over half a century and was a 
substantial net exporter The 
case of Continental—a it Litivc 
newcomer, whose major expan¬ 
sion here is only foul years old— 
is different. At the moment it 
imports about .11 to million worth 
of refined oil products, mostly 
petrol, to serve it' M«m petto! 
stations, some bought ftoiti the 
Jet cut-piicc company It is 
putting up a irfiiirry complex 
costing AI35.5 million on the 
Humber estuary; and has invested 
ill4 million in the last year on 
refinery and marketing operations 
here. So the loan issue will pay 
for only a sixth of the costs of 
the refinery, let alone the added 
costs of putting together a distri¬ 
bution network. The whole 


operation of getting into the 
British market is most costly— 
since the British subsidiary lost 
tl^oo.ooo last year on turnover of 
11 a4 million—and this was before 
deprt 4 iation c harges. 

So the rest of the capital can¬ 
not conn* from retained earnings, 
but must be imported - from the 
test oi Coiitinruial'K non- 
Amencan companies, to avoid 
exporting capital 1 mm the United 
Stales. When the irfiiirry is up 
Continental will be importing 
only crude oil (from Libya, paid 
lot in stciling) against the refined 
products it now imports from 
Kuropr (not paid for in sterliip^. 
Jt may even have some left over 
for export. Although the com¬ 
pany is c)caily providing the bulk 
of the money, ami the refinery 
will be an import saver, other 
countries, with more nationalistic 
oil policies, might not have 
allowed a new comet access to a 
capital market when there \ r . 
plenty of capacity around, owned 
either by native British companies 
or by others, like l ; sso, with 
enough rash How to pay foi ex¬ 
pansion without the help of the 
marker. 

Bids 

Control is control 

On Wednesday evening Macanie 
(whose associates Rodo Invest - 
merit Tm\t had piudcntly issued 
C(ifHUKK) of loan stock earlier in 
the week) announced victory in 
the fight over the textile whole¬ 
salers Wtlktnwn and Riddell , 
against the hid by Couitauld\. 
Macanie now has 51.8% of 
the shares; the offer is closed, 
except that at its sole discretion, 
as of grace and not of right, 
Mat ame may buy at the offer 
price holdings which shareholders 
“ have not been able to dispose of 
thmugh personal reasons." There 
can be but .1 few of these when 
the offer is only 1 Ts lid and the 
shares changed hands for a few 
minutes at Lus. and at 18 s- 20 s for 
quite a few weeks, and with 
Uourtaukls still having a very 
large- minority holding. 

The whole background to this 
odd battle 1 was exposed this week 
with the announcement that “492 
independent retail drapers con¬ 
trolling . r >72 shops have already 
joined the textile voluntary group 
known as Aide on Textile Ser¬ 
vices ", 'Hiis group brings together 
three wholesalers, and should 
have included Wilkinson and 
Riddell. The operation, with 
(aniilaiild's support, is designe d 
to do for small textile whole¬ 
saler's and retailers what the 
various voluntary chains like 
SPAR and MAUL have- clone’ for 
grocers---give the small man the 
buying power and thus the long¬ 
term viability of the- big man. The 
operation has been hindered by 
Mucauie, which bid for one of 
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the wholesalers involved. Cook 
and Watts; it was outbid by 
CourtauJds, but retained a sub¬ 
stantial shareholding, which it 
tried to sell to CourtauJds, which 
apparently refused to buy, since 
it already had control. So, by 
no coincidence, Macanie bid for 
Wilkinson and Riddell. Now 
Courtaulds is the loser, and has 
the unsaleable shareholding. 

The whole affair has been meat 
and diink to cognoscenti of the 
letter and spirit of the takeover 
code. Macanie has bought the 
shares it needed for control in 
-the open market through an inter¬ 
mediary during the course of the 
bid; Courtaulds declared its bid 
closed with only 28% of the 
equity to enable it to outbid 
Macanie for the few shares not 
committed to either side. So, 
against the spirit and the letter of 
the rode, not all shareholders 
received the same price for their 
shares, and certainly not the 
highest price either side effectively 
paid in the market. Now Cour¬ 
taulds ranriot make life difficult 
for Macanie - Wilkinson and 
Riddell by witholding supplies, 
requiring early payment, or any 
of the thousand and one other 
ways a big supplier can make life 
awkward for a small customer 
since it is riot the group's biggest 
supplier. So even at this late 
stage, a deal may be arranged. 
Or maybe Macanie will exploit 
the asset value (nearly £1 a 
share) ol Wilkinson and Riddell 
—mostly in property. But The 
Stock Exchange, which says it is 
not going to hold an enquiry, 
must surely now tighten up the 
code of behaviour relating to 
takeovers. 


A musty smell 

Of course most bids are rela¬ 
tively gentlemanly affairs. The 
initial resistance may be fierce but 
subsequent negotiations (with the 
original or another bidder) arc 
friendly enough. So it was with 
Crodas hid for United Premier 
Oil and Cake —a larger but less 
enterprising company; once 
United Premier's directors had 
been assured of parity of numbers 
on the combined board and their 
shareholders wooed by an 
increased offer all was sweetness 
and light. Metal Industries, 
attacked by Aberdare Holdings , 
managed to save itself wilh a 
counter bid from Thorn Elec¬ 
trical , combined with the sale of 
a lot of assets in electric motors 
and the like to Associated Elec¬ 
trical Industries. Greenwoods {St 
U'es). helped like Croda, by 
Warbug’s, accepted the second 
offer by Consolidated Gold 
Fields, after Redland Holdings 
had withdrawn its counter bid. 
Money talks—in most cases. 

Although there was one other 
apparently unwelcome bid this 
week, by Renold for CrofPs 
engineering, despite preliminary 


talks between the companies, the 
real gut-fight of the moment is 
between Showerings and Inter¬ 
national Distillers and Vintners. 
Showerings took over Harveys of 
Brisrol last year and carved up 
the business very profitably, 
reducing costs and renegotiating 
the sherry purchase contract. 
What more natural than to bid 
for IDV which depends for a lot 
of its profits on sales of the 
famous J & B Rare light Scotch 
whisky in the United States (this 
whisky is not, as wc said a fort¬ 
night ago light because it includes 
less malt whisky than other 
darker brands). 

IDV’s reply is in one way an 
orthodox document. There are 
optimistic profits forecasts for the 
next few years, based on a num¬ 
ber of favourable factors—sales of 
J & B are spreading outside New 
York state to other thirsty areas; 
and in 1969 there will be addi¬ 
tional profits of £ 500,000 to come 
when the Scotch Inventories sub¬ 
sidiary which holds stocks of 
maturing whisky for IDV at no 
cost to the company, starts selling 
these stocks for blending to IDV. 
The rest of the increase in 
profits (from £2.7 million in the 
year to May 31st 1966 to £3.2 
million this year, with another 15 
per cent increase to come next 
year not to mention the dividend 
raised from 13 % to a barely 
covered 19%) will come 
from fuller rationalisation of 
IDV’s warehouses in Britain, 
down from 23 to 10 , and hopes 
for its off-licences. IDV, unlike 
the brewers (and most unlike 
Harveys, which lost out badly on 
its Bristol Vintners off-licences) 
has a clear idea of what these 
outlets can do in these days of 
ferocious price cutting. Spirits 
are sold ”as a service”; the profits 
come from the rapidly increasing 
sales of table wines, in the future 
branded ones, in shops larger than 
the usual off-licence. These will 
have to have help-yourself ser¬ 
vice—for the British are still shy 
of asking for wines with foreign 
names. IDV hopes to use its 
class image here (Corney and 
Barrow, Justeini and Brooks) as 
it did with J & B. IDV is so con¬ 
fident of the future of its retail 
outlets (which it admits must be 
pruned from their present 370 to 
around 200) that it is buying back 
the 35% minority stake held in 
them by the Canadian Distillers 
—Seagram firm. 

But the nub of the defence 
(and cvep after this year's 
increased profits Showerings’ bid, 
which has a cash alternative, 
represents nearly 18 times earn¬ 
ings) is the knocking copy on 
Showerings’. u Trade intelligence 
suggests that Babycham (to 
Showerings the base that J & B is 
to IDV) has now reached a 
plateau in sales growth.” Sales 
of British wine are apparently 
static, and this beverage may well 
be 44 deprived of its basic nomen¬ 
clature r * when we sign the Euro¬ 


pean convention on wines and 
spirits, since it is made from 44 de¬ 
hydrated must ”, not, as the con¬ 
vention requires, made from 
“ freshly gathered grapes in the 
place of origin IDV’s business 
is technically incompatible with 
Showerings; in any case 35 % 
of the shareholders are against 
the bid. And among the 
35 % is IO % held by the 
Hennessy’s of the brandy— 
which IDV distributes in 25 
markets; and there is a strong 
hint that if IDV were taken over 
the Hennessy distribution agree¬ 
ment (which is informal between 
gentlemen) would be terminated. 
All strong stuff; the English upper 
middle classes fighting for their 
lives with every weapon they have 
—including considerable native 
commercial acumen—against the 
Showering upstarts from Shepton 
Mallet. The fight is almost on 
a class basis. It is certainly bitter 
—and by no means over yet. 


Companies Bill 

Unenforceable ? 

Next week the Companies Bill, 
after a microscopic examination 
in committee, reaches the report 
stage in the House of Commons, 
and will become law by the end 
of the month. Both Government 
and opposition have put down 
numerous amendments, mostly 
pretty fiddly ones, to its 123 
clauses. The Government has 
been very stingy in the conces¬ 
sions it agreed to give to small 
companies. Those where the 
directors have total emoluments 
of under £7,500 are excused 
from giving details of these 
salaries—and of director con¬ 
tracts. Companies which, with 
their subsidiaries, have a total 
turnover of less than £50,000 
a year, do not have to give 
details of exports—an excep¬ 
tion given also if the Board of 
Trade says that revelation would 
be against the national interest. 
One technical point is cleared 
up. A new clause is being intro¬ 
duced so that the Bill does not 
clash with the Moneylenders Act 
of 1900. The Board of Trade 
will be allowed to grant and 
revoke certificates to banks. 
4 ‘ Real ” banks will be given a 
certificate, which in practice will 
be theirs for keeps. But just in 
case a bona fide bank is taken 
over by a male fide operator, the 
Bank will be able to take away 
certificates, to leave the unpro¬ 
tected non-bank to the rigours 
of the cruel Moneylenders Act. 
Quite right too. 

The Conservatives have had the 
best go to date at defining the 
small company in terms of a 
family (or rather two families) 
with elaborate provisions for 
keeping out nominees controlled 
outside the family. But the 
Government sees no reason for 




retaining the exempt private co 
pany at all, and will rightly t 
on the position that corjion 
status is a privilege, which \ 
been purchased for too lit 
cost and effort in the past. 

The Conservatives also atu 
the Bill at various points { 
relying on the archaic 
anism of the annual return 
Companies House. They « 
fairly enough, that these retui 
are not made speedily enou| 
and not effectively cnou 
policed, though they admit thi 
has been some tightening 
recently. In fact the polici 
dement is the Bill’s most cru<; 
and under-discussed factor. 1 
Board of Trade (from whi 
there will be no appeal m 1 
many cases) has a number 
new powers; some (like defini 
the national interest in expoi 
casually given now. Thi 
powers are difficult to enfot 
and there is precious little h( 
that the Board can atti 
the right people to police tl 
from within a strict civil sci 
salary scale and career struct 
and not in the tradition of 
American Securities and 
change Commission, breei 
ground of so many of ihe 
corporate lawyers in the Unij 
States. 

So Mr. Jay must define 
clearly just how the bill is 
be enforced. He should also 
why the government cai 
accept two eminently sen! 
Conservative suggestions to tij 
ten the discipline involved F| 
that details of directors' 
transactions (and these 
include a wider range ol 
with inside knowledge and 
relations anyway) should be 
fished monthly, as they are: 
the United States, and noi , 
left on view at distant corpoi 
headquarters. These details 
of the greatest interest, not] 
much to journalists as to shj 
holders, who have time to 
newspapers but not to visit 
company, and to the trade;] 
heavy sales of shares 
often the best early warning 
tern of corporate peculai 
Second that companies sli 
give details of their ultii 
holding company and of all 
companies in between. 


Westminster IHombro 
Trust 

The Scottish 
custom 

Unisavings Bond. Someone j 
had to use that title. Somf 
has turned out to be the 
minster Hambro unit trust, 
publicity fanfare rang out 
the unstartled financiall * 
Bonds arc old hat now. U ,1, | 
is just another gimmick tol 
people to invest, yet another I 
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that the unit trust world is 
looming overcrowded, with too 
ITia ny managers chasing too little 
business. For all its mock legal 
writing and twirly title under¬ 
neath joint coats of arms, looking 
like a parody of the first Queen 
lJi/,abeth’s signature, the bond is 
simply a receipt for £25 to be 
invested in the Westminster 
Jlarnbro Growth Investment 
Trust. 

Investors who cannot afford 
JlL' 5 down arc invited to open an 
account with the Westminster 
Bank and deposit small amounts. 
When the total is £ 25 , the bank 
will buy a bond. This again is 
not new. Lloyds operates a similar 
scheme and purchases units in its 
nwii trusts when the total is 
enough to buy 100 units, say £ 60 . 
The bond idea is based on the 
life assurance bond (Hambros 
have a link with Abbey Life 
Assurance in this line) but these 
bonds carry no life cover. As 
foi instant investment over the 
bank counter: even Lloyds was a 
long way behind the Scottish 
banks, which have been selling 
Scottish Sa\e and Prospers units 
o\cr their counters for many 
years 

If any other English clearing 
bank is thinking of entering the 
unit trust business it might first 
ionsider selling the units of one 
01 more of the existing unit trust 
groups. It could even try selling 
unit -I inked life assurance over the 
(oimtet - both devices already 
uvc'i 1 by the Scots. This w r ould 
cniue new < imouters, which is 
of m object of the unit trust exer¬ 
cise, and give it some commission 
and brokerage income without in¬ 
voking it in the high expense of 
'setimg up its own trust. 


Grangesberg 

There are profits 
in steel 

h is doubtful whether any other 
steel company in Europe could 
have w'rittcn into its annual report 
for 1 %G that the “sole limit " to 
its sale of plate during the year 
"as set by the capacity of its 
plant. But even steel plants which 
'<>uld match this report of a good 
year with others of 1964 or 1965 , 
would not be able to cap that, as 
Grangesberg has done, by adding 
that its heavy plate mill has been 
working flat out ever since it was 
commissioned in 1960 . 

1 his Swedish steel giant 
increased its turnover during the 
yrar by 8% to £79 million, 
tat ended up with a trading 
profit over 10% down, largely 
because of wage increases, 
hjt nr spite of spiralling Swedish 

K *gcs and general overcapacity in 
e steel industry throughout 
taropc, there is good reason to 
lelieve that Grangesberg will do 
*tter this year. 

The group is very firmly based 

. ' \ i . , 


in the highly specialised end of 
the steel business. The demand 
for special, high tensile plate for 
ships, bridges and pipelines is 
bound to increase at the expense 
of ordinary steel plates and 
products. In shipbuilding, the 
Suez crisis will probably result 
in a spate of new' orders for extra- 
large" tankers and bulk carriers 
using an increasing proportion of 
special strength steels. Already the 
Oxelusund Iron and Steel Works 
belonging to the group has con¬ 
tracted to supply the three largest 
Swedish shipyards with 435,000 
tons of ships' plate between 1967- 
1970 . But the pipeline and oil 
tank looks the hest end of the 
Grangesberg business during the 
next few' years. The group 
delivered 40,000 tons of heavy 
gas line pipe to Russia during 
I 960 and the same amount is due 
for delivery during 1967 . 
Grangesberg is also one of the 
pipe producers that will cash in 
on the British Gas boom. It is 
due to deliver 12,000 tons of pipe 
to BtMain's Gas Council this year. 

But by extending forward into 
steel fabrication and construction, 
the group is cashing in on the 
expansion of oil as w'ell as 
natural gas and chemicals. A 
new company. Granges Tank 
Operations, has been set up to 
handle the marketing in the inter¬ 
national oil tank field. With other 
companies in the group it is 
supplying and erecting the vast 
new' tank farm being set up by 
Gulf Oil at Barstry Bay in Eire 
to take the cargo of the 300,000 
ton mammoth tankers now being 
built. The same company is 
building oil tanks at Rotterdam, 
Antwerp and Ghent. It is also 
extending its plant and special 
steel skills to keep at the increas¬ 
ingly specialised end of steel 
production This should com¬ 
pensate for the reduction in 
profits from the group’s Swedish 
ore mines which are facing grow r - 
ing competition from other lower 
cost ore producers in South 
America and Australia. The 
Giirngesberg hulk shipping busi¬ 
ness which had a relatively poor 
year in 1966 , is all set to come 
hack with a bang as a result of 

KEY INDICATORS 


the present Suez shipping boom. 
Long foresight on the part of the 
management resulted in a large 
fleet of ships designed to c^rry 
either oil or iron ore. Something 
like half the 480,000 tons of this 
kind of shipping has managed to 
cash in on the present booming 
oil freights No wonder the shares, 
which are quoted in London 
at £15.5, yield only 4.4%; 
ludicrously low compared with 
anv other steel company in 
Europe. 


Textile companies 

... the better part 
of valour 

The latest clutch of results from 
the textile field well illustrates 
one of the oldest adages of 
business: however brave, resource¬ 
ful or efficient a company is, there 
is nothing like being in the right 
products. And this is particularly 
true when times are hard. 

Take Ashton Brothers 3 whose 
results for the year ended 1st 
April have just come out. Ir 
makes Zorhit towels, Everest 
sheets and a largish range of 
(mainly cotton) industrial, house¬ 
hold and fashion fabrics. These 
tend to lie the kind of things 
which people hold off buying 
when there* is a squeeze on. They 
have also had to take the brunt 
<if the upsurge in Poituguese 
imports. All very rough. 

In the face of this the company 
has acted with rare courage. 
Instead of lopping production, 
. losing mills and sacking employ¬ 
ees and/or building up Mocks, it 
has kept production going at only 
"i, below' last year’s lex el 
(compared to a drop of 
for Lancashire as a whole 1 
arid it has slashed prices. This 
has hit profits for six. For the 
year as a whole they were nnh 
£101.000 before tax, against 
£ 567,000 in 1 % 5 - 6 fi 

On the other hand, Ashton’s 
penetration into certain markets 
has increased, as its sales have 
dropped by less than the market 
as a w'hole. It has kept Ms labour 


force together (.and once people 
get our of cotton they rarely go 
back) and probably gained some¬ 
thing on industrial relations. Ir 
has preserved liquidity to a 
greater extent than other polities 
would have allowed. And it is 
in a better position to expand 
when times get better than most 
others And v»h(n we go into 
the well protected common 
market times could he \ery much 
bcttci for companies like this. 

This is tine But it is even 
better if a company can avoid 
being pushed into the kind of 
corner when* courageous business 
decisions of this kind are net cs- 
sarv ThisCrtrririghMi C Dewhuut, 
which also reported recently cm 
its year to 2 nd April, has done. 
And it has done it by making 
sure that is was involved in its 
quota of growth areas. Diversifi¬ 
cation, one miglu say, is the 
better pari of valour. It makes 
far more of the with-it lines, such 
as filament man-made products 
(Crimplene and all that). Ash 1 on 
with its cotton sheets and towels 
looks far more traditional, and 
shows little .sign of changing. 

Gotjr'.pondingly G & 1 ) has put 
up a much better show on profits 
Its sales weie up last year and 
although its pre-tax profits fell 
quite a lot, from £4.8 nm to £2.4 
run, this was partly because of a 
much tougher depreciation polity 
(unlike other firms it is not 
adjusting its depreciation charge 
to allow* for investment grants'; 
and some increased interest 
charges 10 finance stocks and 
acquisitions—for trading profits 
were down only from £*VJ to 
£4 H million. 

To take an even broader view 
about being in the right products, 
however, textiles as a whole is 
not the ga\est industry to he in 
at the moment. With reflation 
so ditev and the import position 
continuing to be unsatisfac lory, 
the min round this recession will 
be slow Ashtons is on a yield of 
6 H"„ and its share price has 
hahed in thtrr years. G & D 
has a yield of 6.2 % and a 
price earnings ratio ol over 15 . 
lint both ate best given a wide 
berth .it the moment. 
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Indices 


1967 

Percentage change from * 

LONDON 

July 


High 

Low 

A 

A 

A 

All- 

4 




week 

month 

year 

time 

Gilt-edged yields up to near 

t 




ago 

ago 

ago 

High 

7%, but equities not badly 

London 

422.0 

430 0 

372.2 

— 1.3 

- 3 8 

— 50 

— 5.3 

affected. 

New York SSS.7 

909.6 

786.4 

— 1 1 

4-0 8 

— 14 

—13.6 

France 

89.0 

100.6 

88.8 

— 0.2 

—2 4 

—21 0 

—47.7 


Germany 

76.0 

81.4 

69.0 

— 0.4 

—3 1 

— 0.3 

—46.5 


Holland 

314.9 

322.1 

270.4 

+ 1.4 

1-2.2 

4-13 § 

—26 9 

NEW YORK 

Italy 

Canada 

6B.6 

162.6 

67.4 

167.2 

66 2 
149.4 

— 1 1 

—1 2 
4-1 4 

—11.1 

£09 

—49 8 
— 6.6 

Money getting dearer, tax 

Belgium 

81.0 

81.5 

71.4 

■f 0.7 

- 1 -I .8 

— 6 8 

—24.6 

Australia 

388.7 

362.1 

320.? 

T 25 

4-7 3 

4-12 6 

— 2.B 

increases looming, gloom 

Sweden 

112.7 

228.0 

199.9 

-f- 0.9 

4-0 1 

— 7.7 

—16.8 

Japan 1,489.3 

1.506.3 

1.410.3 

T 0.2 

—1.1 

— 1.7 

—14.4 

over shares and bonds— 


* Stock Prices end Yietds on 

pages 169 

and 170 


lightened after July 4th holiday. 



t London end Japan 

July Sth. 
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ENEL NATIONAL ELECTRIC ENERGY AGENCY, ITALY 


REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1966 


The Balance Sheet for 1988, approve! by the Board «>f Dim tors 
on April :ih, 1967, «overecl the results of the unified management of 
905 enterprises (apart from the installations directly utilised by the 
State Railways) out of the 1,040 which at Deeember 31, 1988, had 
been transferred in at c ordnm e with decrees whit h were published in 
the Ofnc ial Gazette. 

Other enterprises which were still to be incorporated were of smli 
negligible important e that the Balant e Sheet m question may he taken 
almost without reservation to reflect the completion of the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the Italian electrical industry. This dot's not include Lnt< rprises 
managed by local Councils wliic h must now become Government c 011- 
trolled in order to obtain grants. 

OUTPUT 

With regard to the Organisation's administrative progress the Report 
pointed out that ENEL’s total gross output for 1988 was 80,373111 
kWh, including 31,081111 produced by hydroelectric stations, 22,798m 
from traditional thermal power stations, 2,833m through gcothemi.il 
power and 3,883m from nuclear power stations. Compared with 1985 
there was an increase of 7.3 jut cent. In 1985 the increase in output as 
compared with the previous year was 6 8 per cent. 

Output from the three nuclear centres was equal to 8.4 per cent r»f 
total output. 

SALES 

As regards sales expansion tie' Report spr* ifn d th.it tin consumers 
of ENEL at December 31, 1988, we're* 2c.,208,788 compart'd with 
19,289,470 at the eml of 198=). Thus there was an increase of 917,298 
consumers, equal to 4 (i per cent, only marginalIv inferior to that of tin 
preceding year 

It is to he* noted that the figutc r* luting to the- large number of 
domestic consumers is seriously affected hv consumers in tins category 
changing from separate supplies for lighting and domestic use to a 
single supply for general use 

CHARGES 

In 1966 ENEL sold 5^919.1111 kWh, which was an increase of 7.8 
per cent compared with the- previous year. When the* State Railways 
traction supply was excluded the increase mse in ft per cent, as 
against 8 per cent in 1983 (foi the 807 enterprises which were con¬ 
sidered in the 1965 Balance Sheet) 

Consumption lor domestic arid general use c ontmued to expand at 
the steady rate of 12.3 per cent. However, as in 1983. there was a 
linnted increase in domestic lighting consumption This was also 
affected by the adoption of summer time. 

Sales for industrial, commercial and agric wltural consumption 
registered satisfat tory inc reases whic h were tar superior to those of 

>965- 

NEW PLANT 

New plants put into service by ENEL during the year included an 
installation with storage facilities, a new generator group and a pump 


installed in two hydio-»*le< trie stations already in service, a new outlet 
in an e xisting hydro-elec trie installation and a new reservoir. These 
new installations show*d an aggregate maximum capacity of 131,500 
kWh. with an average animal output of 284m kWh. Five new units 
were also put into service in thenno-elec trie al installations already m 
service, with an aggregate gross maximum capacity of 800,000 kWh, 
and a new' unit ol 3,000 kWh in an existing geothermal station. 

Forty-fur new lines were* introduced into the transport network at a 
tension of 120 kV or more, with an aggregate of 967 kilometres of 
trijde cables. Simultaneously a new transformer was brought into 
service for new- or enlarged stations, for about 1,950 MVA. 

Outstanding amongst the' new distribution installations, particularly 
on a technical plane-, was the link between Sardinia and the mainland 
carrying a continuous current of 200 kWh. Eflfic ient functioning of the 
conduit was ensured by a remote control comprising a radio link 
between Sardinia and the mainland which was completed and pill into 
c'flc-c t m 1988 

Gonnc-c tions to new consumers and their generally increased demand 
hd to considerable expansion of ENEL’s distribution installations with 
a consequent < apital expenditure of about Lire 142,000m compared wiiii 
Luc- 122,000m in 1985. In all about 2,700,000 new connections were- 1 
rffec ted. 

NUCLEAR POWER 

Keferrimi to activities in the nu< leal field the Report Stated that 
designers would soon be consulting on the fourth nuclear power station, 
which was mentioned in the 1985 Report. This new station, with an 
output of 830 MW would double the output of those stations fuelled 
by this ne w primary soup e. In size the new station would be one of 
the largest industrial achievements in its field outside the U,S.A., 
assn ting Italy s plat e among the leaders in peac eful atomic energy- 

In 198(1 the functioning of the three existing nuclear stations was 
satisfactory. Latina produced 1,452111 kWh, Garigliano 817m kWh and 
lriru> Yercc llesc- 1,394m kW'h. 

I In* aggre gate* output was equal to 6.4 per cent of total output and 
15 per cent of the total thermal output obtained with coal and iiu’ l f * :, c 
fuel and from geothermal source's. 

Since their introdm lion at the end of 1986 these three stations 
produced to, 100m kW'h; this places Italy third in the world. af* rr 
the- II S.A. and Great Britain, in the short list of countries which 
produce electricity by nuclear power. 

1 he Report went on t,> announce ENEL’s decision to join GNEN, ,n 
buildup 1 a 33 MWc. prototype reactor of the GIRENE type ( clsf 
Rhattore a NEobia) at Latina, near the nuclear station. 

I he C.IRENE model was developed at the GISE laboratory* 
l research and experimental information eentre) of which hNfih 
controls almost the entire capital. GISE began to develop the CIRKNt 
on the basis of 1957 research with a view to the adoption of hca'T 
water as a moderator, of natural uranium as fuel and steam as a hea 
ext hanger. 

I he cost was expected to he about Lire 14,000m, of which l'.Nbh 
would piovidc Lire 4,500m. 
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FUTURE PLANS 

The Report went on to mention the programme for new installations, 
and to state that the increase in consumption oi electrical power in 
1966 and the even higher growth rate in the first two months of 1967, 
had confirmed the determination to base new investment plans on the 
maximum estimates which preceding Reports gave over the next five 
years as 9 per cent for light. 

In the 1965 Report the sum of Lit- 2,250,000m was antic ipated as 
expenditure for new installations in the 1966-1970 period. The latest 
up-to-date estimate for the 1967-1971 period had lisen to Lit. 
2,406,000m. Including the expense anticipated for 1972, of about 
Lit. 600,000m, total investments for the six-year period 1967-1972, 
would amount to more than Lit. 3,000,000m. 

STAFF 

The Report went on to deal with personnel questions and pointed 
out that on December 31, 1966 LNI.L employed a total stall of 
86,796 in their 905 enterprises. The comparable figures on Dec ember 
31, 1965 were 80,400 employees for a total of 607 enterprises The 
increase of 6,396 was made up as follows. 2,033 from companies in¬ 
corporated in the course of 1966; 1,824 from contrac mg companies 
who were engaged on the strength of the trade unioi agicement of 
December 18, 1963; 700 extra in ronnec tior with the above, and 
1,839 being the surplus of recruitment over wastage 

This latter figure for the effective increase of 1,839 (including 590 
war-wounded and disabled) is justified h\ the rise in t ustomet^, by 
the new plants that came into service, and by new developments in 
transport and distribution. 

Aggregate labour costs in 1966 totalled Lit. 315.800m witl an 
increase of Lit. 40,000m compared with 1965. Taking into account, 
however, new personnel and those taken over from other nnpanies. 
the increase dropped to a little nimc than Lit 29,000111, equal to 10.22 
per cent compared with 1965. 

In 1966 ENEL opened a competition for tin* allocation of personnel 
There were 12 competitions offering places foi 123 graduate s. for 
628 skilled men, 30 for 533 ordinary stafl and 21 for 2,013 workmen 
\ large number of candidates took part. 

FINANCE 

Passing on to questions of finance, tin* Report stated that i.NLI. 
made total payments of Lit. 757,100111 to the- forme r c fie m< ity nun- 
panics by way of indemnity instalments, including the halt-vrarlv 
payment due on January i, 1967, of which Lit. 43,700m were paid on 
account. 

Oil December 31, 1966 the Company allocated a total of Lit 

1,621,900m to indemnities for 287 enterprises; this was equal to 95.4 
p'r cent of the anticipated total. The remaining firms wen- either no* 
I.NLL's responsibility, or r’se legal delays had not yet expired. 

In the course of the finamnl year the Treasury quoted 33 cases 
<>f liquidation, hut in the first quarter of 1967 alone- 62 businesses 
vrre being dealt With. This was evidence 1 that progress was taster 

In order to meet the payment of indemnities, the Agem v issued .1 
toul of eleven loans outside the market from 1963 to the end ot 1966 
for a total of Lit. 971,000m. Charges on these* issues test ENLL more* 
than Lit. 69,000m not counting the higher interest rale of 6 per cent 
mslc ad of 5.2 per cent as laid down in the nationalisation law 

Moreover to meet its own industrial requirements ENEL issued two 
luans on the public market in 1966. One* of these loans, of Lit. 
100,000111, was issued in January, and the other in July and October m 
two branches of Lit. 50,000m each. 

80th loans, issued on the usual conditions (6 per cent interest, 
premium on the first three years, guaranteed by the Stale, 20 years 
duration) were fully subscribed in a matter ol hours, and needed 
allotments. 

Liking into account tin* two loans at a total ot Lit. 25.0,(>00111 issued 
uutside the market to meet the payment ol indemnities, LNi.L issued 
h<t. 450,000m of bonds at 6 per cent. 

for its own industrial requirements, including an issue ol 100,000111 
, ' n January, 1967, ENEL negotiated, since its inception, five loans for 
I * total of Lit. 512,000m 

I he liquidity position improved further during the course of the 
financial year. 

V CHARGES 

As regards electricity charges it was stated that those at present m 
'■He< t were based on 1959 levels. Bearing in mind increased production 
<<Ms since then, in realistic terms the tariHs have benefited from an 
appreciable reduction. 


In Great Britain and France, the other two European countries 
where the electrical industry was nationalised, the rates were increased 
in jyfifi, m Great Britain by 1 9 per cent and in France bv 1.85 
per < ent. 

ENEL was able to keep its charges unchanged in spite of the 
increase in lost, bv an improvement m management efficiency and by 
the development of sales. The actual bills to the consumers, however, 
increased m amount because growing numbers of local councils made 
extra charges, while* the Treasury exacted the increase from Lit. 0.50 
to Lit t> per kWh, in pure hast* tax on power for uses other than 
lighting 

RURAL ELECTRICITY 

As m the past wars the Report devoted a special .se- turn to rural 
electrification. In the c ourse of 1966 an inquirv into rural electrification 
was com hided vvfm h showed the following extensions to the distribu¬ 
tion network: 121 eenfns with 6,237 inhabitants; 2.291 communities 
with 83.425 inhabitants; 227.73*1 scattered dwellings under permanent 
occupation with 1,113.929 inhabitants and 113,249 under seasonal 
occupation with 490,(162 inhabitants, 

The total number of people without electricity was estimated at 
1 2 million, excluding the scattered houses of seasonal occupation, and 
i 7 million including seasonal dwellings. 

The connection of these scattered dwellings, centres and groups of 
houses required 91,000 kilometres of low tension cables, more than 

32,000 kilometres of medium tension cables, and more than 25,000 

transformers Tin* total cost was Lit. 277.500m of which Lit. 12,700111 
was dedicated t«> centres and groups, and J.it. 264,800m to scattered 
cJw ellmi.s. 

The following figures illustrate the progress made between 1963 and 
1966- LNI.L undertook projects at a cost of approximately Lit. 

45.000m including those financed bv Southern Itulv Development 
funds Olhei final bodies spent about Lit. 14,000m. 

The adoption of law No 910 of October 27. 196b concerning 

“measures for the development of agriculture in the* period 1966-1970*' 
will ceitamlv increase llu- rate* of renal connexion even if the antici¬ 
pated c ontr ilmtions 17,000m in 1966 and 1967 and 8.000m for each 
financial \ car between 1968 and 1970- arc* consideiahly smaller than 
the eo*.t ant'c ipated by LXi I s inquir*'. T he above law provided that 
1.8 per cent ol the cost of rural electrification for domestic and business 
um* should be m<*t bv the- Stale*, and 20 pe r < e*nt should be* met bv 

LNEL 

ACCOUNTS 

l he Report then went on to cfi’al with the 1 111am items m the balance 
sheet and pointed out the stc adv increase in fixed assets, the total 
sum having reached Lit. 4.900,200111. including added value Taking 
into account capitalized expenses and advan.es to contractors for new 
installation,-, investments few 196(1 rose lo a total of Lit. 328,000m, 

Lconomnallv speaking the 1 pt>6 finam 1a 1 vi-at was characterised by 
a further expansion of profits from sale s of elec trie its, but also by a 
fawlv substantial use in costs and charges The results were slightlv 
better than those 1 of the- previous war, in fac t. as well as the allocation 
of a further Lit li.mmiii lo the- credo fi valuation fund, the re»sult.s 
permitted a sun. of 1 11 j jo.ooom lor depreciation allowances, as 
against Lit 120.100m the jucviou* Near Compared to the value of 
re-dec mahfi- income the improvement was from 3.12 pet cent in 1965 
to 3 per cent m 1966, 1 his was reuc ned despite adverse factors 

caused bv the adoption ot summer tune which resulted in a drop m 
power consumption during tin suinmei period, serious Hood damage 
in the autumn; ami Imallv ihe increased financial burdens due 
esprt lullv tec dealer loan costs 

LIQUIDITY 

I.NLL's continued liqinditv was note-worthy m .spite of rtdiance on 
tin- t ,ipr*al market lo rc-puv mdi*mmties in tin- redativily short time of 
te*n veais, and to imam r tin- construction of new installations. 

T he persoiui'd welLue fund was nu leased in 1966 by more than 
Lit. 37,000m. and thus was fulls able- to .over all empire, ces* severance 
pay 

The depreciation fund mentioned prevmuslv, now amounted to 
Lit. 1,628,000111. 

The c redit devaluation fund m. leased to Lit. 15,200m 

The profits from electricity sales rose 1 to Lit 781.400m, ail increase 
of 9.3 per cent compared with 19(15. 

The fund for interest and discount liabilities and other financial 
burdens rose to Lit. 108,800m, an increase of nearly Lit. 30,000111 
1 rimpart'd with the previous year. 
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The expenses for research earned out directly by ENhL were added 
to the item for contributions* to scientific research, shown on the 
Balance Sheet as Lire 789,725,163, thus making a total of Lire 4,500m 

Taking interest payments and other factors into account, the net 
profit only amounted to Lire 143m 

BOARD STATEMENT 

The Report concluded “We have given an account under various 
headings of the year under review, which is the Agency’s fourth year 
of activity 

“It is not up to us to comment on the Balanc e Sheet submitted, but 
wc may be allowed to link its resulis with the notable increase m costs 
and charges during the year 

“As we said under the heading of finance, we cannot refrain from 
concern at the sudden expansion 111 three particular items the first 
where all the financial burdens actuanally coincide, the second con¬ 
taining the loan liabilities needed to offset indemnity payments, the 
third representing depreciation instalments on the repayment of exist¬ 
ing long term loans 

“The Board have not failed to alert the Government authorities of 
their fears, particularly as regards added responsibilities which were 
not anticipated by the nationalisation law No provisions, however, 
have yet been made in this respect 

“The accounts would certainly be more satisfactory to us if as well 
as allowing the extremely accurate adjustments which we are careful 
to make every year m the personnel indemnity fund, to allow for every 
employee's severance pay, we were able to set aside for depreciations 
not indeed the full amount allowed by tax laws, but a more consistent 
amount than we can at present 


“The profit and loss accounts did not allow this, though comfort 
may be drawn from two considerations; not even the former private 
electrical companies were in a position to do it; and compared with 
54 02 per cent for depreciation m the previous year the 1966 figure 
rose slightly to 5431 per cent. 

“It cannot however be overlooked that, unlike the firms which were 
taken over, ENEL enjoys permanent concessions which reduce the 
necessity for rapid depreciations 

“A Balance Sheet should not only be read as a list of entries, but 
also as evidence of vigorous management and a forecast for future 
years. 

INVESTMENTS 

“In 1966 investments amounted to about Lire 328,000m Considering 
that in the previous three financial years Lire 869,000m were assigned 
to the construction of new installations, it may be seen that in only 
four years LNLL undertook new investments to the sum of Lire 
1,197,000m which corresponds to about 36 per cent of the value of all 
the fixed assets created m more than fifty years by the former com 
panies whit h are now within the LNEL organisation as a direct result 
of the nationalisation of the electrical industry in Italy 

“For the five year penod 1967-1971, as already mentioned, ENLL 
anticipates further investments up to a total sum of Lire 2,406,000m 

“Electricity charges are unchanged on the basis of the profits for 
1959, despite the fait that the recent increases m taxes on power 
consumption, initiated by a great number of local authorities and by 
the Lxchequer, convinced many people that it was ENEL—as a nega 
tive lesult of nationalisation— which benefited from the increase on 
consumers’ bills 

“Since 1945 there has not been such a long period of stable tariffs 
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BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 

Depreciation Fund 
Buildings 

Llec.tra.ity Plants in Optiahon 
Oilier Plants and Machinery 

Furniture Technical Administrative and other Equip 
ment 

Plus value of Property and Obligations ot Nationalised 
Undertakings 


Credit Depreciation Fund 

Special Contingency and Contingent l lability Fund 
Personnel Indemnity and Provident Fund 
Debts with Real Fstate Security 
Other Indebtedness 
Bonds 

Advances and Collateral by Consumers 
Bank Indebtedness 
Bills Payable 

Suppliers Accounts Outstanding 

Social Insurance Contributions Payable 

Texts, Dues and Fiscal Reimbursements Payable 

Fqualisation Fund Payments Outstanding 

Other Indebtedness 

Transitory Itetm 

Accrued Values Payable 

Indemnities Payable 


Former Electricity Companies to be indemnified 
Provisional Net Assets 
Reserves—Act IB of ENLL Statute 
Balance Carrie! forward—1966 


10,725,741 204 
1,566 138 038,431 
7,352,344,913 

15.169 955 634 

28 800 000 000 

1 628 186,020,182 
15,257,377,479 
3,256,229,832 
237,003,814,453 
417,917 676.566 
72,480 262,825 
1,375.092 084,311 
77 836,571 411 
10,432.999,197 
66,851 526 
77,660,946 342 
14,970 537 569 
127,600,085 910 
41,124,609 
237.685 561,560 
15 355,538 879 
48.249 260,307 
1,262 296 971.738 

^ 62l7389,974,696 


18,264,166.783 
160 673,145 
143 574,800 

5.63 9.958.38M2 4 


Land 

Buildings 

Electricity Plant in Operation 
Generating Stations 
T ransmission Lines 
Transformer Sub-stations 
Distribution Networks 
Electricity Plant under Construction 
Other Plant and Machinery 

Furniture. Technical, Administrative and other Equipment 


Plus-value of Property and Obligation! of Nationalised 
Undertakings 

Expenditure and losses to be Amortised 

Discounts on Loans for Payment of Indemnity 
Others 

Stock on Hand 

Material and Equipment 
Fuel anJ other Stocks 
Cash on Hand 
Fixed-Interest Secunties 
Bonds 
Others 

Stocks and Shares Held 
Cadi at Banks 
Bills Receivable 
Consumer Credits Outstanding 
Current Accounts 
Others 

Credits to Equalisation Funds 
Advances to Suppliers 
Other Credits 
Transitory Items 
Accrued Values Receivable 


Lire 

3.983,989 926 
63,918,244,52* 

2,272,001 264,908 
255,195.400,094 
186,149.680,629 
1,290,504,328 604 
320,990,039.667 
19,663.856.14B 
42,273,953.737 


451.524.602.861 

62 068,062.500 
38.174,026.894 

98.745.936 703 
20,103,558 771 
500,729.257 

3,119.662.277 

5,782,629.477 

4.241,566.706 

126,331.513.897 

928.722,611 

133,013,113.391 
71,143,612 250 
2.720.321,812 
29,334,509,700 
61.254.395 014 

70*459,107.284 

5,83 1,559,784 

5.639.938.389,424 


SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS 

Deposits 

Guarantees and Endorsements 

Other Suspense Accounts and Contra Items 


7 761,847,307 
23 754,790,320 
422,196,610.598 

453,713,248,22 5 


SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS 

Deposits 

Guarantees and Endorsements 

Other Suspense Accounts and Contra Items 


7,761,847,307 

23,754.790.320 

422,196,610,398 

453.713.248.225 


Interest Paid for the year a* per Nationalisation Lew » 

Interest on Loans for ladranl tv Inatalmaota already Bald i 

Balance Carried Forward 1966 
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CONFERENCES 

“In the secoxtd quarter of 1966 ENEL held four regional conferences: 
the first at Milan on July 2, for Lombardy; the second at Potenza on 
July ao, for Basilicata; the third at Rome on October 5, for Lazio; 
and the fourth at Turin on November 16, for Piedmont. 

“Two further conferences were held at the beginning of 1967, at 
Naples on February io, for Campania, and at Trieste on April 5 for 
Friuli-Venezia Guilia. 

“The importance of these meetings lay in the profitable contact 
established with authorities, commercial, industrial and agricultural 
agencies, trade union representatives and local businessmen, which 
enabled ENEL to accumulate important material at first hand for its 
future programme and the continual improvement of its services. 

“In the previous year’s Report, relating to those firms administered 
by local councils, it was announced that the State Council had accepted 
the claim made by the Sicilian electrical corporation against the 
ministerial provision, which ENEL had sought, to authorise its takeover. 

“It will be recalled that the State Council had decreed that local 
authorities had the right to choose between a government grant and a 
transfer to ENEL, and that such a right was only subject to previous 
authorization by the minister for industry and commerce, who’s 
judgment was final in either case; in the negative in that the legal 
basis for a take-over was absent: and in the positive in that ENEL 
rould not override the Minister. 

“The supreme court authorities to whom we appealed rejected our 
case for lack of jurisdiction, maintaining that under the heading of 
transfers affecting local authorities’ undertakings, the State Council was 
the competent authority, and its findings were accordingly definitive. 

“At their last meeting ENEL’s committee of governors decided to 
leave the decision to CIPE (Inter-ministerial committee for the 


economic planning) which, as was stated at the beginning of the 
Report, would assume the functions of the above committee. 

PERSONNEL 

“In 1966, although the salary awards negotiations with the unions 
were comparatively moderate the total cost of personnel, excluding 
staff incorporated during the year rose as has been seen by a little 
more than Lire 29,000m, that is 10.22 per cent. 

“The increase would have been greater if the appropriations to the 
severance pay fund had not been almost unchanged. 

“As has been mentioned, ENEL made contact with a large number 
of foreign scientific authorities and organisations and we were thus 
able to appreciate the high prestige which ENEL enjoys in foreign 
countries. 

“This prestige, we acknowledge, is largely due to the great scientific 
attainments of our Director General, to whom the Board wish on this 
occasion to renew their expressions of appreciation for his unremitting 
efforts in the conduct of the Agency. The same appreciation is extended 
to his immediate colleagues, the Central and Departmental Managers. 

“Yet again we wish to record our gratitude to all members of the 
staff of every rank. 

FLOODS 

“In the tragic events of last November When certain Italian cities 
were flooded, it was officially recognised that our local staff gave of 
their best, with self denial, courage and high sense of duty to bring 
such comfort as was possible to the victims. 

“To them in particular we wish to pay the highest tribute. 

“Finally may we express again this year our great gratitude to the 
Minister of Industry and to his colleagues for their help and under¬ 
standing.” 


MBER 31, 1966 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURE 

Lire 

Purchase of Electricity from others . . kWh 2,927.267 13.613,953,666 

Initial Stocks: 

Material and Equipment on Hand . 91,500,743.676 

Fuel and other Stocks. 19.025,761.614 

Depreciation: 

Buildings. 1,100,000,000 

Electricity Plant in Operation . 120,705.000,000 

Other Plant and Machinery. 910,000,000 

Furniture, Technical, Administrative and other Equip¬ 
ment . 2,585,000,000 

Flue-value of Property and Obligations of Nationalised 

Undertakings 14,700,000,000 

Dev aluation : 

Expenditure and Losses to be Amortised. 6.506,380,827 

Appropriations: 

Credit Devaluation Fund . 6,000,000,000 

Special Contingency and Contingent Liability Fund ... — 

Personnel Indemnity and Provident Fund. 37,139,789,114 

Assets Written-off in course of Depreciation: 

Aeaete eold, destroyed or transferred to Stock for Re-use 6,024,273,739 

Personnel Costs: 

Salaries, Wages and other Remuneration. 207,721,141,778 

Compulsory Social Contributions. 66,357,938,045 

Voluntary Social Contributions . 4,652,555,047 

Superannuation and other Payments . 18,144,671,437 

Notary, Legal and Professional Foes. 2,055.347,597 

Purchases of Fuel and other Supplies. 64,524,638,677 

Purchases of Materials and Equipment. 184,894,092,445 

Works, Repairs and Maintenance . 183.358,950,389 

Interests, Discounts and other Financial Charges ... 108.857,995,386 

Losses on Credits and Securities . 932,724,500 

Other Contingent Expenditure. 105,306,478 

Grants to Mountain Communities, Dues and Licences ... 13,803,394,433 

Taxes and Dues . 43,964,029,860 

Publicity, Advertising and Press. 426.750,481 

Grants for Bolentffle Research . 789,725,183 

Other General Expenditure . 13,831,115,741 


REVENUE 


Sales of Electricity to other Electricity Undertakings 
kWh 2,840,065 

Sales of Electricity to Consumers- (*000) 


Public Lighting . 

Private Lighting . 

Domestic Appliances and General ... 
Industrial and Irrigation, up to 30 kW 
Industrial over 30 kW to 500 kW . . 
Industrial over 500 kW . 


kWh 

kWh 

kWh 

kWh 

kWh 


1,008,559 

4,471,799 

8.113.788 

6,031,471 

8.136,604 


kWh 22.316.8i 


Lire 

22,701.548.203 


17,022,033,506 

146,852,711,192 

149,666.786,689 

145,042,496.595 

115,918,158,26$ 

184.240,192,416 


Total sales of Electricity to Consumers kWh 50,079,021 

Income from Connections, Inspection Charges and Removal 

of Meters . 

Sales of Equipment and Materials for Installations 
Refunds for Damages. Penalties, etc. . 

Contributions from Equalisation Fund .. 

Interest and Discount Received . 

Rents and other Dues Received . . . 

Other Ordinary Revenue. 

Special Revenue . 

Disposal of Assets: 

Proceeds of Sale of Buildings, Plant and Machinery ... 
Depreciation Written-back: 

On Assets sold, destroyed or transferred to Stock for 

Re-use . . 

Withdrawals from Funds: 

Credit Devaluation Fund . 

Special Contingency and Contingent Liability Fund 

Personnel Indemnity and Provident Fund . 

Capitalisation of Works, Repairs and Maintenance Expenditure: 

Land and Buildings . . 

Plants and Operation. 

Plants under Construction . 

Other Plant and Machinery. 

Furniture,Technical, Administrative and other Equipment 


781,443,926,866 

28,170,413,432 

5,928,405.316 

1,207,427,545 

3.316^537.891 

639.420.473 

9.718,737,409 

4,400,170.506 

737,486,020 


4,304.917.704 


18,144,671.437 


11,002,619,363 

159.546,709.464 

151,663,109,362 

1,691,734,333 

7,179,872.318 


Interest on Indemnities as per Nationalisation Law 
Balance carried forward . 


1,236,231,280.113 
71,570,800,000 

1,307,802,080,113 
143,574,800 


Stock on Hand at Year-End: 
Materials and Equipment 
Fuel and other Supplies 


98,745,936.703 

20,103.558,771 

1.307,945,654,913 


1.307,945,654.913 


1,307.945,654,913 
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* Bovril sales have been stimulated by mod - 
ernisation and promotional activity. 

★ Marmite made good progress and is rapidly 
carving out tor itself a larger share amongst 
the nation's most popular spreads. 

it The Ambrosia range of canned milk pud¬ 
dings maintains its dominant position and 
enjoys over half the total market for creamed 
rice and approximately two-thirds of the other 
milk pudding sector. 

it During 1966 we handled 42 million gallons 
of milk through the creameries The modern¬ 
isation of our cheese manufacturing plant was 
completed last year and is used almost wholly 
for the production of film-wrapped block 
cheese. This plant is one of the most up-to- 
date units in the United Kingdom. 


it We claim Bovril Hot Drink as a "first" in the 
fast growing field of automatic catering. It is a 
perfect savoury alternative to hot chocolate, 
tea and coffee 

it Following the initial test marketing opera¬ 
tion, the distribution of Bovril Instant Stock 
has been extended to cover the Southern 
Television area. 

it Export shipments showed a satisfactory 
increase. We continue to give increasing 
attention to the formulation and packaging 
requirements of overseas customers. 

it New product development is making pro¬ 
gress and the expansion of our laboratory 
facilities will increase our potential for basic 
research as well as for process and production 
development. 


Above are some of the points about Bovril products and activities in Lord Luke's 
statement in the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December 1966. Some 
further extracts are below but if you want a copy of the full Report write to the 
Secretary at Bovril House, Southbury Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 

In 1966 the operations of the Group resulted in a loss of £56,894 (1965— 
a profit of £365,900) largely due to a particularly difficult year in Argentina 
where in addition to a trading loss of £456,684 there was a loss on exchange 
of £219,073 due to devaluation of the peso. There are many complex factors 
to be evaluated before a decision as to our future operations in the Argentine 
can be arrived at. In the meanwhile steps already taken should ensure an 
improvement in the Argentine between 1966 and 1967, although a further 
loss on operations there must be expected in the current year. 

There arc, however, elements which have had their effect on costs but 
which should play their pait in future improvement. The establishing of the 
production of Bovril and Marmite at Burton has entailed a major re¬ 
organisation which, when completed, will show benefits and savings. Pay¬ 
ment of rent for our Old Street premises will cease in 1968 when we move out. 
The modernisation of our marketing organisation is now much closer to 
producing results. Redeployment for expansion in Canada has also been 
expensive. Every effort is being made to reduce costs and modernise pro¬ 
cedure. Furthermore, efforts to broaden the Group’s current range of 
products arc designed to provide a sound basis for long term growth and 
profitability. 
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report 


1 he following is an extract from the 
Review of the Chairman Mr John H 
Lord CA FIR I, which has been 
circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 
31st 1967 — 


THE 1966/67 RESULTS AND 
FINANCIAL POSITION 

In the first six months of the 
year the volume of work done was 
maintained at the high level 
attained in the previous year The 
Government s economic measures 
of July 1966 however caused a 
serious cutting back of the capital 
schemes of the main industries we 
serve thus reducing the volume 
of work available in the United 
Kingdom During this latter period 
also overseas competitors offered 
vessels and heat exchangers at 
very low prices and despite tariff 
and freight charges there were 
considerable imports of these 
items As a result of these condi 
tions the work load on short term 
orders was much reduced in the 
latter half of the company s 
financial year The order intake 
was also lower and our order book 
with which the year started at a 
record level was materially re 
duced by the close of the year 

The Profit for the year after all 
deductions except taxation was 
£903 223 compared with £947 021 
for the previous year and having 
regard to the special difficulties 
indicated above your Board con 
aiders this result was not 
unsatisfactory 

The Accounts show a slight in 
crease in trading surplus for the 
year of £39 000 at £1 325 597 but 
the charge for depreciation in 
creased by £83 000 to £422 364 
Total taxation absorbs £399 084 
compared with £352 740 in the 
previous year The final Group Net 
Profit available for appropriation 
is therefore £510145 compared 
with f594 281 

Your Board propose a Final 
Dividend on the Ordinary Share 


Capital of 15% which with the 
Interim Dividend paid of 7\% 
makes the total rate for the year 
of 22{% the same as last year 

DIVISIONS AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Heavy Equipment 

The order intake for this major 
division of the Group fell away in 
the latter part of the year The rate 
has improved in the last month or 
two but in the United Kingdom 
we require a still greater improve 
ment particularly if we are to 
regain the record situation pre 
vailing in 1965 66 

Erection 

The work load in this division 
reached a peak both for number of 
men and number of sites For a 
time towards the close of the 
year under review it looked as 
though the site work load would 
seriously decline but the more 
recent orders position ensures a 
reasonably high level of work in 
the coming year 

Project Engineering 

This division has been fully 
loaded particularly for Gas Re 
forming Plants With the advent 
of Natural Gas the nature of the 
installations required by the 
various Gas Boards will change 
and this division is charged with 
the need to provide and further 
develop the requirements of our 
Gas Industry customers in the 
years ahead In other processing 
industries the division has done 
well and is confident of expanding 
our activities still further 

Light Products 

This continuously expanding 
division again had a successful 
year increasing the order intake by 
24% over the previous year which 
itself was a record year 

Express Tools Ltd., 
Chessington, Surrey 

Enquiries and orders continued 
at about the same level as for 
the previous year Despite the 
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effect on our customers of the 
Government measures satis 
factory profits were earned 

Whessoe S.A., Calais, France 

This subsidiary Company again 
achieved record results Order 
intake in spite of difficulties in 
the French market was over 20% 
up on last year Excellent produc 
tivity was achieved by the manage 
ment and personnel and the 
continued expansion may necessi 
tate further extensions to the 
plant 

Research & Development 

The policy of your Directors in 
providing highly qualified staff 
and up to date premises and 
equipment has undoubtedly paid 
off and the work of this division 
is we believe highly regarded by 
customers supplieis and Govern 
ment Departments 

CHANGES IN THE GROUP 

In pursuance of our declared 
policy of expansion and diversifi 
cation contact was made some 
time ago with the Chairman and 
Directors of Alton & Co Ltd of 
Derby and negotiations for the 
complete merger have been most 
amicably carried through with 
them 

PROSPECTS 

We have a good order book 
recently showing improvement 
we believe our own efforts to 
wards reducing costs plus a more 
sensible realisation everywhere 
that profits are a good thinq and 
necessary will have seme measure 
of success and we have a virile 
management backed by excellent 
staff and works personnel All 
these should ensure that the 
coming year s results will be 
reasonably good and that the 
long term prospects are very good 

Finally your Board anticipates 
that subject to unforeseen cir 
cumstances the dividend for the 
coming year will be 22}% on the 
enlarged Ordinary capital of the 
Group 
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ISTTTUTO 

MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

ROME, ITALY 

Annual Meeting — JUNE 21, 1967 


On June 21, ithe Annual Meeting of the shareholder* of 
ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO (IM1) was held in Rome for 
the purpose of approving the Balance Sheet for the Institute’s 35th 
fiscal year. 

Chairman Siglfrenti read the Report of the Board of Directors, 
which discusses the problems conneoted with the integration of the 
capital markets of the EEC countries and advocates, in opposition to 
certain current trends, a specialisation of the various institutions 
operating in the capital market, with a view to achieving a greater 
diversification of interest rates and therefore, through a free com¬ 
petition between institutions performing the same functions, a more 
efficient chanelliing of the various forms of savings towards the 
different types of investments. 

As regards in particular the sector of industrial credit, the Report 
stresses the original function which is an integrated European market 
can be performed advantageously, in competition with the other types 
of institutions of the EEC countries, by the major Italian industrial 
credit institutes. The latter can make the best use of their accrued 
economic and technical knowledge, in making sound evaluations of 
the investment projects to be financed, under a situation characterised 
by rapid plam obsolescence, by increasing international competition 
and by larger scale dimensions of productive concerns. 

After reviewing the characteristics of the evolution of the Italian 
capital market, and in particular of ithe industrial credit institutes, in 
the year 1966, the Report outlines the further progress made by IMI 
in the course of its 35rh fiscal year (April 1, 1966—March 31, 1967) 
in all of its major sectors of activity. 

In summary, the activity was reflected in the following figures: 
loan applications received totalling Lire 849,000m. (equivalent to US 
$1,358. + 2 per cent as compared to the preceding year), loan 
agreements signed totalling Lire 454,000m. (equivalent to US$726m.; 
+ 15 per cent); loans outstanding at fiscal year’s end totalling Lire 
2,037,000m. (equivalent to US$3,259m.; + 11.3 per cent). 

Of the total amount of loan agreements signs. Lire 280,000m. 
relates to 'the financing of investments: in Ithe industrial field—par¬ 
ticularly chemical and petrochemical, mechanical, textile and clothing 
—which received Lire 196,000m.; in public services—particularly trans¬ 


port and communications—which absorbed Lire 62,000m.; in modi 
activities (Lire 22,000m.). The balance is made up by the financii 
of Italian exports of capital goods (Lire 84,000m.) by financing credi 
to developing countries (Lire 22,000m.) and by sundry credi 
(Lire 68,000m.) to foreign companies of international important 
which made substantial investments in Italy. 

From <thc standpoint of geographic distribution, the Institute 
contribution to Southern Italy (Lure 103,000m.) waa larger than la 
year, despite the slowing down of the activities 'in support of thos 
Regions recorded on a national level. 

The 35 per cent increase registered in export-credit opemltior 
raised to Lire 177,000m. the amount of loans outstanding in Ibis seotc 
as of March 31, 1967, while financial credits to developing countxic 
rose to Lire 73,000m. 

The “Maritime Credit—Autonomous Section of IMI" has als 
made good progress in its fifth year of life; it baa extended loan 
totalling Lire 43,000m., raising the loans-outstanding total to Lit 
145,000m. 

As regards the sources of funds, IMI has floated bonds in 1h 
record amount of Lire 288,000m.; deducting the amount of bond 
redeemed during the year, by Match 31 the aggregate amount o 
bonds outstanding rose to Lire 1,493,000m. (equivalent to US 
2,389m.). The amount of funds raised on foreign markets, instead 
was rather limited, due to the well-known conditions prevailing oi 
such markets. 

The Report finally reviews the Situation as ilt appears from tb 
Institute’s statement of assets and liabilities: reserve funds increase! 
from Lire 88,006m. to Lire 96,182m. and profits after taxes amounts 
to Lire 6,957m. 

The Board of Directors proposed the following allocation of thi 
profits: Lire 4,456m. to the Ordinary Reserve Fund (thus increasini 
reserves to Lire 100,638m.), and Lire 2,400m. to the Shareholder 
(being the equivalent of an 8 per cent dividend on paid-in capital) 
After the leading of the Statement by the Board of Auditors, thi 
Meeting unanimously approved the Report and the said Statement 
and decided in conformity with the Board’s recommendations 


BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY AJS OP MARCH 81, 1907 
<9Wh Fiscal Year) 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIESi 


Subscriptions receivable on capital stock . 

Securities owned and oaafr on hand . 

Loans and sundry credit* in (Lire and foreign 

eurreranies ... . . . 

Advances; receivable and other operation* On litre 

and in foreign currencies . 

Oirtetaimd'lng guarantiee*.. .. 

Special Fund loans under Law No. 123 of March 
VI, i960. bonds issued . 

Lire 70,000.000,000 

170,306,303,438 

1,687,0CO,9&7,001 

88,017,001,7W 
12,301,662,006 

75,000,000,000 

44,926,732,055 

2,198,411,247 

2,266,766,869,185 

Subscribed capital stock . 

Reserve fund* . 

Bonds 4n Lire and foreign ourrenctas . 

special Fund bonds under Laiw No. 123 of March 

11, 1066 . 

Loons and sundry debt* in iLtae and «n> foreign 

Lire 100,000,000,000 
06,188.000,004 
1,438,888,000,000 

70,000,000,600 

400^68,741,857 
IB,881,862,606 
72,667,468,804 
6,906,741,028 

2,396,789,603,136 

Outstanding guarantee* . 

MtooeUanieous . . 

Balance of year’* imtofM* . 

Miscellaneous . . 


Contra accounttis. 

Loan commitment*, aoourWlea add bflta held 
and on deposit . 

1431,608,063,267 

02&.3B6,MS,EUM 

Contra account*: 

Loan eoamvttmeuts, *eic unties and tails tudd 

on deposit . 

Special and fiduciary oiparaittons . 

1,131,802,032,887 

888,300,048,106 




4,041,768,620,088 

GRAND TOTMi 

4DU .738,880,888 

a f income anz> expenditures a a of march «i, um? 

INCOME 


EXPENDITURES 



85,680.270,604 
8,741142,762 

Overhead* . 

4.607,700^88 

JHBB 

1,488,104,686 

WAS 

86.48*48*607 





.*., t , , 

Interest said on bonds .... 



Denreetaftfton . 



Balanc* of stoftfia . 


04.486,488.667 
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BPB INDUSTRIES LTD 


Unproductive tasks imposed by bureaucracy 
a costly waste of effort and resources 



MR. R. S. JUKES 


THE Annual Genera] Meeting is to beheld on 27th 
July, 1967 and the following are extracts from Mr. 
R. S. Jukes'a Statement circulated to shareholders. 

ACCOUNTS 

The total sales during the year under review were 
£47.6 million being an increase of £1.8 million on 
the previous year. Group profits before taxation 
at £4,063,000 were, however, lower by £376,000, 
the fall mainly arising in the United Kingdom 
building materials section and in Canada. The 
results of the full year reflect the expected im¬ 
provement on the half-yearly figures published m 
November last, when profits—for the half year 
to September 1966—were down by over £330,000. 


were slightly restricted. The second half year 
showed a return to normal demand. 

British Gypsum Ltd., our main subsidiary in 
the building materials field, has continued with 
considerable success to increase the quantity of 
its products used in the dry lining of houses and 
industrial buildings. 

Paper and Board 

Davidson Radcliffe Group Ltd., our subsidiary 
controlling the group's activities in paper, 
board and packaging, whilst selling more and 
slightly increasing overall profit, experienced 
strong competition from imported papers and 
boards at a time when the general demand in the 
U.K. was depressed. 


departments, continues to develop new products 
and systems to keep up to date with the changing 
patterns of requirement, and I feel sure that we 
shall remain in the forefront of the producers of 
like materials in the various countries in which 
we have interests. 

THE FUTURE 

In every country where the group has invest¬ 
ments, house-building activity m the recent past 
has been Somewhat depressed. There are, how¬ 
ever, signs that the level of house-building in most 
of these countries is now rising and this must have 
a beneficial effect on the trading results of the 
companies serving the building material indus¬ 
tries concerned. 


DIVIDEND 


Year to 31st March 

1967 

1966 

Sales outside the group 

£43,214,000 

£41,400,000 

Profit before taxation 

£4,063,000 

£4,439,000 

Taxation 

£1,576,000 

£1,052,000 

Profit available for appropriation 

£2,495,000 

£3,403,000 

Profit retained 

” £597,000 

£2,072,000 

Ordinary Dividends 

£1,877,000 

£1,314,000 


(u%) 

(n%) 


It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 6% in 
August, making a total of 11 %, the same rate as 
last year. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

The commissioning of new plants in the building 
materials section has proved less straightforward 
and more costly than had been anticipated and 
m the paper and board division the removal of 
the import surcharge and the E.F.T.A. duties on 
imported goods, coupled with the general 
economic recession, led to dull trading with many 
of the largest customers of that division. Many 
costs in the United Kingdom have increased and 
it has not been possible to absorb them entirely 
by increased productivity. Expenses have also 
been increased through the considerable amount 
of time and effort expended by executives and 
other staff—and this must apply throughout 
industry in Britain—in complying with the many 
fiscal and other measures recently introduced by 
the Government. In dealing with the new Invest¬ 
ment Grants it is now necessary to complete long 
and complicated questionnaires and have them 
checked by the company's auditors, before they 
are submitted to the Board of Trade for scrutiny 
and lengthy examination. In one ckse, a substan¬ 
tial grant due on mining expenditure cannot be 
claimed because the appropriate form has not yet 
been designed by the Government. Our group has 
already suffered considerably from the long 
delays in obtaining local employment grants. 

Building Materials 

Deliveries of plasterboard were down by over 6% 
on the previous year, but, as house completions 
remained virtually the same, it is our view that 
the reduction in demand, mainly in the first half 
of the ye#r, was caused by the running down of 
stocks which had been buUt up by merchants and 
builders the previous year when supplies 


OVERSEAS 

Our Irish subsidiary. Gypsum Industries Ltd., 
suffered from the reduced level of building 
operations in Ireland and thus a large percentage 
of the recently added manufacturing capacity re¬ 
mains unused. 

In Canada, the rate of housing starts dropped 
dramatically m March and April 1966, and re¬ 
mained at a low level until the end of March 
1967, but our subsidiary, Western Gypsum Pro¬ 
ducts Ltd , maintained its turnover, profits were 
however lower. 

The paper and board mill owned by Allied 
Rhodesian Manufacturers (Private) Ltd. is 
reasonably busy and continues to operate profit¬ 
ably. The group's investment in Rhodesia is being 
well maintained and morale amongst our staff is 
high. The present political situation is, neverthe¬ 
less, a source of concern to the board and we look 
forward to the day when normal relationships 
can be returned. 

RESEARCH 

The group, through its research and develo p ment 


The immediate outlook, is therefore, more 
favourable for most of this group's building 
material producing interests. 

During the year under review, there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of civil ser¬ 
vants, particularly m those departments dealing 
with new legislation, and their activities generate 
additional uncreative work for industrial and 
professional staffs. In my view this problem is 
rapidly becoming one of the gravest to be faced 
by United Kingdom industry generally. The im¬ 
plementation of the 1967 Companies Bill will 
impose a further and continuing burden of 
additional paper work upon British business. 

In contrast, there is a marked improvement in 
the useful employment of the nation's industrial 
manpower and I am happy again to report that 
our group's relationships with the trade unions 
with whom we are concerned, continue to be 
excellent. 

Copies of the full Statement and Annual Report 
can be obtained on application to tho Secretary, 
MRB Industries Ltd, Ferguson Mouse, lSjlTMary- 
tebone Road, London NWl 
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THE 

STANDARD BANK 

GROUP reports 

si/ The expansion of operations of the Standard Bank in London has helped to raise 
^ earnings and it is anticipated that the broadening of the international interests of 
the Group may well make this field of activity increasingly important. 

This has again been a troubled year in many parts of Africa and political and 
economic difficulties must still be expected to arise from time to time in one country 
or another. However the overall level of business has been well maintained and your 
Board continues to have confidence in the long-term future of the African continent. 

The Group profit for the year ended 31st March, 1967 was £3,802,242. Your 
Directors recommend payment of a final dividend at the rate of 7±%, making a total 
rate of distribution for the year of 17i% (same). 


Highlights from the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir Cyril Hawker. 

Copies o] the Report and Account r, including Sir Cyril Hawker's 
full statement, may he obtained from the Secretary. 


STANDARD BANK GROUP GROWTH OF ASSETS 
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•Including Standard Bank of West Africa for the first time. 


THE STANDARD BANK GROUP 

HEAD OFFICE, 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 

STANDARD BANK LIMITED 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
STANDARD BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED 

Over 1100 offices in Africa. Offices also in New York, Hamburg, Paris, Milan and Tokyo. 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

THE BANK THAT BUILDS BUSINESS 
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This Advertisement compiles with the requirements of the Cooncft of The Stock Exchange. London and dote not conetitute an invitation 
to the public to enbeoibe or pnchik any bonds or other i»nnltiw l i 

AUTOPISTAS, CONCESIONARIA ESPANOLA, S.A. 

(Incorporated with limited liability under the laws of Spain) 


U.S. $20,000,000 7 per cent. 20 Year Loan of 1967 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
by 

THE SPANISH STATE 


Issue Price 99} per cent. 

ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 1st JULY 


The Bonds of the Loan have been subscribed and offered for sale by : 

BANCA COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS WHITE, WELD ft CO* LIMITED 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 
DEUTSCHE BANK AG HILL, SAMUEL A CO. LIMITED KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED 

LEHMAN BROTHERS J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG ft CO. LIMITED SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE 


The sale of the Bonds has been underwritten by, amonmt others, the following ;— 

ALUEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMSIERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. BACHE ft CO. INCORPORATED 

BANCA D’AMERICA E DTTALIA BANCA DI CRED1TO DI MILANO BANCA NAZIONALE DELL’ AGRICOLTURA 

BANCA PROVINCIAL* LOMBARDA BANCO (AMBROSIANO BANCO DI ROMA 

BANK OF LONDON ft SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 

BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L’UNION DES MINES BANQUE INTERNATIONALE X LUXEMBOURG BANQUE LAMBERT S.CS. 
BANQUE WORMS ft CIE. BARING BROTHERS ft CO. LIMITED BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

BERLINER HANtiELS-GESELLSCHAFT BURKHARDT ft CO. CASSA DI RISPARMIO DELLE PROV1NCIE LOMBARDS 
CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE COMMERZBANK AG CREDIT INDUSTR1EL ET COMMERCIAL 

CREDITO DI VENEZIA E DEL RIO DE LA PLATA CREDITO ITAUANO DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 

DILLON, READ ft CO. INC. DRESDNER BANK AG DREXEL HARR1MAN RIPLEY INTERNATIONAL eft rj. 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION ROBERT FLEMING ft CO. LIMITED 

GLORE FORGAN, WM. R. STAATS INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS ft CO. HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 

HOLLANDSCHE BANK-UNIE N.V. KIDDER, PEABODY ft CO. INCORPORATED 

KI0BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK KRED1ETBANK N.V. KRED1ETBANK SA. LUXEMBOURG EOISE KUHN, LOEB ft CO. 
LA COMPAGNIE FINANCIERS LAZARD FRERES ft CIE. LIGA F1NANCIERA S.A. LOEB, RHOADES ft CO. 

MEES ft HOPE MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE FENNER ft SMITH Securities Underwrite Ltndtad 

MODEL ROLAND ft CO. INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU ft CO. LIMITED MORGAN ft CIE. INTERNATIONAL SA 

DE NEUFUZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET ft CIE. PARIBAS CORPORATION PIERSON, HELDRING ft PIERSON 

PRIVATBANK I KJ0BENHAVN DEN NORSKS CREDIT*ANK DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES 

N. M. ROTHSCHILD ft SONS SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN SMITH, BARNEY ft CO. INCORPORATED 

SOCIETE GENERALE STOCKHOUMS ENSKILDA BANK SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 

SVERIGES KKEDITBANK UNION INDUSTRIAL BANCARIA SA S. G. WARBURG ft CO. LIMITED 

Full particulars of the Loan are available in the statbtieel services of The Exchange Telegraph Company Limited and Moodies 
Set vices Limited and may be obtained during usual business hours (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 18th July, 1967, from .— 

ROWE * HTMAN, STRAUSS, TURNBULL A CO., 

Buckkrsbury House, 36/38, ConMN, 

London, E*G4. London, E.C3. 

Pet million to deal In and quotation for the Bonds has been granted by the Council of The Stock Exchange , London . and the 
Commsdon of the Luxembourg Stock Exchange* In due course It is intended to apply for * listing on the New York Stock Exchange . 
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COMMOT STATEMENTS •' 

THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES 

LIMITED 



COMPANY 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON DROUGHT PROBLEMS 
Record Sugar Production 


The Annual General Meeting of 
The Australian Estates Company 
Limited was held on July 6 in 
London. 

The following is the circulated 
statement by Sir Denys Lowson, 
Bt., the chairman: 



Sir Denys Lowson, Bt. 


Last year I referred to the 
adverse affect on our results of the 
severe drought in New South 
Wales and Queensland. Although 
the drought generally was broken 
in 1966, the Company suffered 
from the after effects, through a 
reduced wool dip and the need to 
rebuild sheep and cattle numbers. 

I am pleased to be able to 
report, however, that this year 
there was a considerable increase 
in total revenue compared with 
the 1965 figure. The improvement 
was due mainly to better results 
from our sheep and cattle stations, 
arising largely from a big reduction 
in drought expenses, and a sub* 
stantial increase in cattle prices; 
in addition there was a record 
result from Victorian Agency and 
increased sugar mill profits. 

The world sugar prices con¬ 
tinued at a depressed level during 
the year, but this was offset partly 
by ‘ a loan of $Aip million 
arranged by the Sugar Board (a 
Queensland Government instru¬ 
mentality), to permit higher pay- 
ments for sugar produced in 1966. 


These increased payments have 
been included as income in the 
Company’s accounts with a conse¬ 
quent increase in total group 
profit before tax of about 
$A450,ooo. 

The loan of $Aig million was 
obtained by the Sugar Board from 
the Commonwealth Government 
and will be repayable by that 
Boaid over a period of 10 years 
commencing July 1, 1970. The 
future price paid by the Sugar 
Board for sugar will thus be 
affected to the extent that pro¬ 
vision is made by them for pay¬ 
ment of interest and repayment of 
principal. The need for the Sugar 
Board to obtain this loan arose 
from the difficulties experienced by 
the sugar industry as a whole over 
the last two seasons, due princip¬ 
ally to the extremely low world 
market price of sugar and in part 
to drought in the cane growing 
areas. Our sugar mills' profits were 
also assisted by a record produc¬ 
tion of sugar at both mills. 

Total revenue was £1,576,873 
which has only been exceeded twice 
in the Company’s history. In view 
of the fact that we are at present 
recovering from a very severe 
drought I consider this satisfactory. 
As Shareholders will remember, the 
corresponding figure of £1,129,848 
for 1965 included a transfer of 
£332,000 from the internal 
drought provision designed to meet 
exceptional drought costs such as 
were incurred during that year. 

The Company has suffered from 
the cessation of Overseas Trade 
Corporation status as from April 
6, 1966. There were losses brought 
forward at that date amounting to 
about £160,000; but under the 
1965 Finance Act these could not 
be carried forward into the new 
period. In Australia on the other 
band the 1965 taxation loss elimi¬ 
nated any charge for tax for the 
parent company, so that there is 
no double taxation relief to be set 
off against the parent company’s 
profits for United Kingdom taxa¬ 
tion purposes. As a result we have 
had to provide £101,640 for 
United Kingdom Corporation tax 
this year. 

The Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend on the 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Shares of 5 per cent, less income 


tax (the same as last year), which 
will require £157,578; share¬ 
holders will remember that this 
now has to be provided gross as 
a result of the 1965 Finance Act, 
income tax on the dividend, which 
amounts to £65,000, being payable 
to the Inland Revenue. This is a 
recurring cost and is in addition 
to the special extra tax provision 
required this year for corporation 
tax owing to the loss of O.T.C. 
status as explained above. 

The total amount carried for¬ 
ward by the Group has been 
increased from £903,26* to 
£949i876. 

PASTORAL-SHEEP 

Conditions generally improved 
and most pastures, though they re¬ 
sponded well after the previous 
year's drought, still needed good 
soaking and general rain to 
provide the desired permanent 
body of feed. The main exception 
is Thylungra, which has recorded 
only inches for 1965 and 1966 
and was still drought stricken at 
the end of 1966. 

Lambings have generally been 
very good: 77,000 (78 per cent) 
were marked and this will assist 
in the recovery of stock numbers. 

The Company’s wool clip, prac¬ 
tically all shorn in the first quarter 
of the year, showed the effect of 
the drought which was experienced 
through most of its growing 
period; consequently only 4,432 
bales were produced, against 7,021 
bales in 1965; the clip was not as 
attractive as usual and prices were 
lower. 

Ram sales numbers were satis¬ 
factory, Terrick selling 3,097, Raby 
1,051 and Oolambeyan 630. Raby 
again scored a notable success in 
Sydney, winning the Grand Cham¬ 
pion and Reserve Grand Champion 
Strong Wool Ram; Oolambeyan 
showing for the first time in Mel¬ 
bourne, won both the Strong and 
Medium Champion Rams. Terrick 
gained many awards at local 
Queensland Shows and it is grati¬ 
fying that our three Studs should 
command such success in this 
highly competitive field. 

PASTORAL-CATTLE 

There was net general monsoon 
in 1966 and rainfalls were below 
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average and patchy on all of the 
north-western properties. Beneficial, 
although unseasonable, rain in 
August which was followed by use¬ 
ful scattered storms in November 
relieved the situation on all pro¬ 
perties and, with the movement of 
some cattle within the Company’s 
group of stations, made it possible 
to terminate all outside agistment 
by the end of the year. Light 
flooding occurred at Mount Howitt 
in the early part of the year and 
good rains fell on the high coun¬ 
try. This enabled moderate restock¬ 
ing of this property. The south¬ 
eastern properties experienced a 
reasonable season, and there was 
a satisfactory turn-off of fat bul¬ 
locks and steers. 

At Chatsworth, following the 
severe drought conditions during 
the mating period in 1965, the 
calving was at an all-time low— 
only 2,000 calves were branded on 
this station which, in better times, 
has had brandings in the region of 
10,000 head. Total brandings for 
all our cattle properties were 
down to 31,000 compared with 
36,000 in 1965. 

A total of 21,000 cattle was sold 
and average prices realized were 
the highest ever recorded. Most 
sales were to meat works, although 
several small lots of steers were 
sold to fatteners during an unpre¬ 
cedented demand for store cattle 
which followed good spring rains 
over areas of Southern Queensland 
and New South Wales. The level 
of prices being paid for stock at 
the end of the year was still satis¬ 
factory, although this had receded 
from the peak values which 
applied during September and 
October. "I 

SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The ready and willing co-opera¬ 
tion received from the Common¬ 
wealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, the Univer¬ 
sity of Queensland, Queensland 
Department of Primary Industrie*) 
the Queensland Irrigation St Vetter: 
Supply Commission and Depart¬ 
ment of Mines and New £euth 
Wales Department d 'AgrtcAu 8 ft ] 
in scientific end technical 
has been most important tb > 
pastures and witter 
ment during, .the year/.-: W . J 



I should like to express the able for 1966 to 1968. The 1926 there were only eight 

Company's great appreciation and United States of America quota branches, there are now about 90; 

thanks for this valuable help. granted to Australia for 1967 at and in 1966 we sold a total of 

a similar price is 158,000 tons. 199.000 bales of wool. 


SUGAR 

New records in sugar production 
were established in 1966 by both 
Pleystowe and Kalamia mills, the 
latter making 92,000 tons, while 
Pleystowe, in making 100,000 tons, 
became the first mill in the 
Mackay district and the third mill 
in Queensland to produce 100,000 
tons of sugar in a season. Com¬ 
bined sugar production of our two 
mills was, on this occassion, the 
second highest in Australia; they 
showed a high degree of technical 
rffieiency and economy of opera¬ 
tion. Estimated total production 
of raw sugar in Australia reached 
an all-time high of 2,343,000 tons. 
Both our mills crushed more cane 
than ever before, the respective 
tonnages being 674,000 tons at 
Pleystowe and 593,000 at Kalamia 
where our own sugar farms har¬ 
vested their biggest ever crop of 
33,300 tons of cane. 

World sugar prices fell to very 
low levels during the year, and for 
most of 1966 the free-market price 
was below the cost of production 
in even the lowest cost areas, due 
basically to the excess of supply 
over demand. 7 'he 1958 Inter¬ 
national Sugar Agreement, with¬ 
out export quota provisions, has 
been extended for another year, 
and the British Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement was extended a 
further year to the end of 1974 
with a price of £^43.10.0 pay- 


AGENCY 

The agency business in Australia 
had its beginning in the 18401 
when several small private firms 
commenced business in Melbourne 
and Sydney. Our own Company's 
business originated with the estab¬ 
lishment oT a partnership on July 
1, 1861, under the style of William 
Sloane & Co. The business was 
established at Melbourne as Stock 
and Station Agents, and carried 
on large dealings with squatters in 
Victoria, New South Wales and 
Queensland. It was formed into a 
Company in 1884 and in 1885 the 
woolselling business of M. D. Syn- 
nott was purchased, forming the 
nucleus of the Company's local 
woolselling business. 

From this small beginning, the 
business has developed to the point 
where agency activities are now 
conducted by about 90 branches 
in pastoral centres in Victoria, 
South Australia, New South Wales 
and Queensland. The Australian 
Estates has its wool stores in Mel¬ 
bourne, Portland and Brisbane, 
and as well as selling wool pro¬ 
duced in Victoria and Queensland, 
also draws wool from South Aus¬ 
tralia, and from both the Riverina 
District (for Melbourne) and the 
Northern District (for Brisbane) in 
New South Wales. A comparison 
of our agency activities over the 
past 40 years shows that while in 


Jn recent years the Company 
has followed a policy of improving 
its branch offices and now has a 
large number of well-constructed, 
modem premises, mostly freehold, 
which greatly assist efficient con¬ 
duct of the business. The new wool 
store at Portland was completed in 
1965, and, just prior to that, sub¬ 
stantial extensions were made to 
the Melbourne and Brisbane wool 
stores; the most modern methods 
of mechanical handling have been 
incorporated into all our wool 
stores. Over the last few years 
there has been an intensive pro¬ 
gramme of staff training; this, 
combined with modem office build¬ 
ings and wool stores, and up-to- 
date accounting and other proce¬ 
dures, places the Estate Group in 
a favourable position to conduct 
its agency activities in a highly 
competitive industry. 

Rural interests have depended 
heavily on the Australian wool- 
brokers for finance. In the decade 
from 1956 woolbrokers' advances 
rose from about $150,000,000 to 
nearly $280,000,000, substantially 
assisting the Australian pastoralist. 
Prior to the purchase of Edward 
Trenchard & Co. in 1947, and 
John McNamara & Co. Pty. Ltd. 
in 1950, the Company's livestock 
selling activities in Victoria were 
on a comparatively minor scale. 
Now the Estates Group sells 
annually over three million sheep 
and two hundred thousand cattle 
in Victoria, and over one and a 



quarter million sheep and about 
three hundred thousand cattle in 
Queensland, and has the second 
place in the Newmarket sales, for 
which we arc much indebted to 
Mr. - Keiran McNamara. 

During recent years the Com¬ 
pany has added an extensive range 
of merchandise and ancillary 
activities to its normal agency ser¬ 
vices; and provides a large num¬ 
ber of technical services for its 
clients, including wool and sheep 
classing. 

In 1914/15 Australia had 
seventy-three million sheep and one 
and a half million bales of wool 
were sold for £ A. 20,000,000. Fifty 
years later there were one hundred 
and seventy million sheep, and five 
million bales were sold for 
£ A.369,000,000. 

Throughout 1966, livestock 
prices remained high, except for 
lamb which was affected by a 
slackening of export demand which 
normally draws off the surplus 
from a high Spring production. 
Competition to restock properties 
kept prices for fattening and breed¬ 
ing stock at record levels—at times 
above the equivalent fat stock 
prices. < 



lb. porlwutjlUify Dodds Bailor, tk* 




In Victoria* branches were 
opened at Dunkeld and Caramut 
tk* and new parities were completed 
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ing activities in the Portland area. 
New saleyards were erected at Kay, 
New South Wales. In Queensland, 
Bowen sub-branch was raised to 
branch status and new premises, 
were opened there early in 1967* 
Extensive saleyards were opened at 
Wandoan and improvements were 
made to our saleyards and mer¬ 
chandise facilities at eight of our 
branches. Our accounting system 
in Queensland has been re¬ 
organized to allow us to give bet¬ 
ter service to our clients. A number 
of clerical activities previously done 
by branch staffs are now mech¬ 
anized and performed centrally at 
Brisbane. 

WOOL MARKETING 
Indications are that the 
Australian clip for the wool yeftr 
1966-67 will be 3 per cent higher, 
with Queensland again disclosing 
lower production. New South 
Wales and South Australia will 
show little change but other States 
forecast increases. Western Aus¬ 
tralia, in particular, indicating a 
good improvement. An official 
estimate of receivals into Brokers' 
stores in Australia is as follows: — 


1965/66 

1966/67 

estimated 

Percentage 

Bales 

Bales 

difference 

4 , 509 , 7*6 

4,636,500 

+ 2.6 


Sales in Australia in the past 
five seasons, in round figures, have 
been: — 



Bales 

EA.m. 

Avge. 
price 
per lb. 

1962/63 ... 

4,779,00c 

720 

49 C 

1963/64 

5,025,000 

894 

58c 

1964/65 

5,086,000 

736 

48c 

1965/66 ... 

4,668,000 

711 

50 C 

1966/6 7 (est) 

4,800,000 

680 

48c 


The clip produced in the east of 
the Continent continued to be 
affected by drought conditions in 
both Queensland and New South 
Wales, particularly for the wools 
sold in the first series of sales. 
Seasonal conditions improved con¬ 
siderably and the production in 
the later-shearing areas came closer 
to the usual standard, especially 
in New South Wales. The Vic¬ 
torian clip was well up to standard 
with only isolated areas affected 
by a dry autumn and winter. Both 
South Australia and Western Aus¬ 
tralia again produced a better than 
average clip, while the Tasmanian 
wools were of a very high standard 
with an increase in bale numbers. 

Prices rose steadily during the 
1965-66 selling season. Japanese 
competition continued to dominate 
the market and she took more than 
one-third of greasy shorn wool 
offered. Italy was in second place 
for the first time with United 
Kingdom third, followed by West 
Germany and France. There was 
a substantial decline in purchases 
by Belgium-Luxembourg, U.S.S.R. 
and mainland China. 

At the opening of the 1966-67 
selling season wool prices were on 
* low** kyej ftnd bey® continued 
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to decline. The decline iif price of 
crossbred wools (58*1 quality and 
stronger) has been more marked 
than in the merino wools. One 
contributing factor has been the 
collapse of the market for carpet- 
type wools (46’s and stronger) in 
New Zealand, partly as a result of 
competition from synthetics in the 
case of these coarser wools; forcing 
the New Zealand Wool Commis¬ 
sion to operate heavily under its 
reserve price scheme in buying in 
those auction lots which failed to 
meet the appraised price. However, 
the demand for the finer merino 
wools continues at a satisfactory 
level and at a steady price. 

GENERAL 

After three years of very high 
rates of growth of gross national 
product, there was a slowing down 
in 1966, the gross national pro¬ 
duct rising only slightly compared 
with real growth rates of over 5 
per cent annually in previous 
years. 

The country’s overall economy is 
sound; the general breaking of the 
drought, with consequent improve¬ 
ment in the rural sector, together 
with encouraging developments in 
mineral, oil and natural gas re¬ 
sources, and stability of govern¬ 
ment, indicate that Australia can 
look forward to further economic 
growth. 

STAFF 

Last year I mentioned the excel¬ 
lent work done by our Australian 
staff during ! 965, which was a par¬ 
ticularly difficult year because of 
a severe drought and low wool and 
sugar prices. I am pleased again to 
emphasize the essential part played 
by the staff in producing better 
financial results in 1966. Their 
enthusiastic efforts during the year 
have continued to display the 
highest standards of ability, loyalty 
and determination. On behalf of 
the board and the shareholders, I 
should like to extend our thanks 
to the management group in Mel¬ 
bourne and all members of the 
staff throughout Australia for their 
good work in 1966; and in particu¬ 
lar to Mr. G. H. Colman, Aus¬ 
tralian Director and General 
Manager, who, following the fine 
example of his late father, is now 
guiding the Company's affairs with 
a sure hand. 

I should also like to take this 
opportunity to say good-bye and 
thank you to Mr. D. W. Ewan 
who retired from the Company's 
service during the year. Mr. Ewan 
had been with us for nearly 40 
years, having been our Chief Wool 
Valuer, Wool Manager in Mel¬ 
bourne and latterly, Joint Mana¬ 
ger, Victorian Agency. He had in 
all over 50 years' service in the 
wool industry. To men such as Mr. 
Ewan the Company owes a very 
great debt of gratitude. 

DIRECTOR'S VISITS 

Duripg the year Mr. P. A. 
^ |jteveM^^dth, Assistant Managing 


Director, spent several weeks in 
Australia on an extensive tour of 
the Company's interests. As well 
as visiting a number of branches, 
and stations in the three eastern 
States, he had useful discussions 
with the sugar mill and agency 
managers. A considerable period 
was also spent in conferring with 
general management and other 
senior officers at Head Office. I 
look forward to being in Aus¬ 
tralia myself later this year. 

CURRENT YEAR 

My review deals mainly with 
1966, but shareholders would wish 
to hear something about 1967. 

Monsoonal rains in February 
and March brought relief to a wide 
area in Queensland including 
drought affected districts in the far 
west and south-west, but left many 
areas unrelieved; the benefit 
extended into areas in the northern 
half of New South Wales. How¬ 
ever, below-avcragc rainfall in 
Queensland, New South Wales and 
Victoria since March has caused 
seasonal prospects to decline, and 
in southern New South Wales and 
in Victoria many districts face the 
worst winter prospects for twenty 
years in some areas and forty years 
in others. 

Queensland sheep properties, 
whilst favourably placed for feed 
and water at present, are also vul¬ 
nerable to damage from light, cold, 
wintry rain. Following below-aver- 
age 1966 rainfalls the 1967 record¬ 
ings are also mostly below average; 
consequently there is no great bulk 
of feed available. However, if good 
general early rains come in August/ 
September next, the prospects 
should be better. Fortunately, all 
stock are in very good condition 
and this will assist the properties 
in what will probably be a tight 
winter situation. 

New South Wales properties are 
not so well off, and all rainfall 
registrations are below average. We 
needed good general rain earlier 
whilst growing conditions were 
better; but we now look urgently 
for relief. Raby and Oolambcyan 
are already feeding some sheep, 
and Buckiinguy may soon have to 
feed a supplement if rain continues 
to hold off. The good condition 
of the New South Wales sheep is 
helping whilst we await early 
general rain. 

Conditions are satisfactory on 
the north-western Queensland 
cattle stations, where excellent 
rains in February and March will 
assure the grass and water position 
throughout the Australian winter. 
Rainfalls at Chatsworth were 
patchy; -but even so the season is 
better there than for several years. 

On the fattening properties, 
Tanderra has received no beneficial 
summer or autumn rain, flooding 
at Mt. Howift has been, disappoint¬ 
ing; but conditions are satisfactory 
at Kooralbyn and Wainui. 

Prices in Queensland for both 
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store and fat cattle have receded 
on record values of some months 
ago, but are still high. 

Both sugar areas have again suf¬ 
fered low rainfall, especially Pley- 
stowe where the 1967 cane crop is 
likely to be much less than last 
year; Kalamia crop is a little 
above 1967, but falling under¬ 
ground water levels are causing 
concern. There has been some 
increase in world sugar prices fol¬ 
lowing an improvement in the 
statistical position. Latest prices 
are, however, still below the 
expected minimum price require¬ 
ment under a long-term effective 
international Sugar Agreement. It 
is difficult to appreciate the real 
reasons for the recent exceptionally 
low world prices for sugar at £12 
per ton as compared with a peak 
of £105 in 1963; but it must be 
remembered that in fact only one- 
fifth to one-sixth of the world 
sugar production is sold at so- 
called world sugar market prices. 
Australia has to sell about half her 
production at world maiket prices. 

The total annual consumption 
of sugar currently appears to be 
about 64 million tons; and the 
best estimates indicate that there 
is a total of 19$ million tons in 
the pipeline, or an amount equal 
to approximately four months sup¬ 
ply. This compares with the posi¬ 
tion in 1954, 12 years ago, when 
the world consumption was esti¬ 
mated to be 35$ million tons per 


annum with pi million tons in & 
pipeline, so once again there wi 
an amount in the pipeline eqm 
to nearly 30 per cent of the annua 
consumption. 

It is estimated that each yea 
the world consumption of sugi 
increases by about 4 per cent. Thi 
is a result of the increase in th 
world’s population, coupled with 
rising standard of living. 

It will be seen from the fort 
going that there does not appea 
to be any excessive stock of suga 
in the world market at the presen 
time. It would take relatively littl 
to make supply and deman 
balance, so I feel there seem to b 
good grounds for viewing th 
future with seasonable confident 

On the Agency side, woe 
receipts have shown a pleasin 
uplift in Queensland and Victoria 
Livijpock turnover has, howevei 
been affected by the producer; 
action in withholding stock to rc 
plenish flocks and herds after th 
1965/66 drought. Numbei 
handled have been lower; but th 
short supplies in markets hav 
generally lifted prices to some c 
the highest in recent years, particu 
larly in cattle markets. 

The formal resolutions wer 
passed unanimously, and the pro 
ceedings terminated with a warr 
vote of thanks to the Chairmar 
Sir Denys Lowson, directors am 
staff in Australia and London. 


WILLIAMS HUDSON LIMITED 

FOUNDATIONS LAID FOR FUTURE PROGRESS 

Points from the review by the Chairman, Mr. L. A. Simpson, 
to be presented at the Annual General Meeting on 27th July, 1967: 

After charges of £1,243,664 (largely depreciation and interest) 
have been deducted, together with £78,000 in respect of pre- 
acquisition profits, there is a Group Profit before Taxation of 
£285,999 compared with £472,477 in the previous year. A Final 
Ordinary Dividend of 7 per cent is recommended, making 12 per 
cent for the year. 

★ In spite of difficulties it has been a year of considerable 
achievement and the stage has been set for a greatly improved 
performance in the future. 

A' Labour Relations: A major breakthrough has been achieved 
resulting in a new productivity deal with our dock workers, 
giving a guaranteed minimum wage plus a productivity incen¬ 
tive bonus. This scheme, which is now in operation, received 
the approval of both the Unions and the Minister of Labour. 

★ New Acquisition*: In furtherance of the Board’s policy of 
diversification the Group acquired during the year The Roch¬ 
dale Group (manufacturers of electrical hoists, cranes, gear 
boxes, jacks and precision engineers); The Angel Lodge Group ** 
(engaged in the manufacture and sale of solid lubricants and 
centralised lubrication equipment) and The Harrison Group 
(coal and fuel oil distributors, bunkering, import and export 
sales). 

A" Gmuda: British Columbia Wharves Limited is our holding 
company in Canada. During the year Vancouver Wharves 
Limited handled over 2.1m tons and we anticipate an appre¬ 
ciable increase in tonnage in the present year. There is still 
very considerable scope for further expansion. Studies show 
that a medium size Port can be constructed at Kitimat and 
we are having discussions with potential partners iq/t the 
development of this area. A new company, Kitimat Wharves 
Limited, has been formed. t 

Ar Future Prospects: I can forecast a substantial improvement in 
the current year. Thereafter we anticipate con tin Uf4ptoff?c*s 
reaching in the year 1968/69 the level of profits of our record £ 

year 1964/63. .. . ; 1 

Oopto* of fa tutt toot of m Chairman’* Staton***, [ 

Annual Acpm md Account* can 1m obtained from th* SitfrtttrV, § jHstd* 
Ancuu*. faMbm. jff.ft.fl. . . . * * 
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This Advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements of the 



Issue of £6,500,000 1 \ per cent* 
Guaranteed Unsecured Loan Stock 1987/93 


Application has been made to the Council of The 
Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and 
for quotation for the above Stock. This Advertisement 
which is published in connection with the Introduction 
to The Stock Exchange, London, of the Stock is not an 
invitation to any person to subscribe for the Stock. 

Particulars of the Stock have been circulated in the 
Exchange Telegraph and Moodies Statistical Services 
and copies may be obtained during usual business hours 
on any weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and inclu¬ 
ding 20th July, 1967, from: 

Bankers to the Introduction 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited, 

120, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 

and from 

Brokers to the Introduction 

Rowe & Pitman, 

Bucklersbury House, 11, Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 


PORTALS HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


The following information is extracted from the 1966 
Consolidated Accounts of the Group, presented at the 
Forty-eighth Annual General Meeting held in London on 
4th July. 1967: 



1966 

1965 

Issued Capital 

£ 

£ 

Ordinary . 

2,791.103 

2.791,103 

Preference . 

762,620 

762,620 

Reserves . 

4,069.664 

3,790,278 

Trading Surplus. 

1,725,744 

2,026,155 

Profit after Tax . 

1,026,955 

1,245,066 

Ordinary Dividend: 



Gross . 

627,997 

627.997 

Less: Income l ax retained .. 

— 

69,080 


627.997 

558,917 

Times covered (Gross) . 

1.5 

1.9 

Rate. 

'ni" 
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HOUSE OF FRASER 

SOLID FOUNDATIONS FOR FUTURE GROWTH 


The 26 th annual general meeting of House of Fraser Limited will be 
held on July 27 in Glasgow. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Sir Hugh Fraser Bt.: 

In this, my first Statement to the Company's Shareholders, 1 have to 
comment on a yeai which has been an exceptionally difficult one for the 
retail trade. Nevertheless, turnover has increased, if only to a slight 
extent, and but for an increased Rates burden of almost £ 470,000 and 
the imposition of Selective Employment Tax, profits would have reached 
a record level. The plans to increase the productivity and general 
efficiency of the Group, referred to in die Statement of the late Chair¬ 
man, Lord Fraser of Allander. have, in conjunction with improved 
merchanting arrangements, enabled the organisation to absorb the bulk 
of this heavy increase in costs. These plans included the disposal or 
closing down of certain establishments which it was felt could no longer 
be run economically, and we shall not hesitate to take further steps of 
this kind if these should seem necessary. 

During the first seven months of the year under review, turnover 
increased satisfactorily, but in the last five months it was adversely 
affected by the Government's restrictive measures and by the closure of 


stoics referred to aibovc. The cuircnt year will undoubtedly be a difficult 
one since economic conditions continue to be disturbed Wc shall be 
faced with a continuing rise in costs including a full yeai’s charge for 
Selective Employment Tax which will amount to over £ 1 , 000 , 000 , but 
to offset this youi Directors are taking all possible measures to increase 
tuinovel and profitability. 

Having commented on various development and modernisation 
projects within the Group, the Chairman said Your Directors arc also 
considering the possibilities offered by shopping precincts in new and 
old towns and we are leady to take advantage of any suitable oppor¬ 
tunities for expansion in this way or through the acquisition of alieady 
established stores. 

I hesitate to predict the result of the cunent yeai’s trading, but I 
have no doubt that the steps taken and under consulciation wi'l have 
beneficial effects on the profitability of futuie operations. Despite 
current difficulties, and in the face of the contrary opinion which has 
frequently been expiessed in some quarters, I believe firmly that theie 
is a great future for the depuitment store \ am conhdent that the 
Company will continue to rise on the foundations so solidly laid by my 
father. 


Year andafi Diet January... 


10 Year Statement 


Pmflt bafora Taxation 

Taxation . 

Nat Profit attar Taxation 

XHttfiftafio 7 I 17“ 
Pttftt Rataiaad Til 7“ 

DapMetatlon . 
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The Thirty - Ninth Annual 
General Meeting ot Rediffusion 
Limited will be held on July 26th, 
In his circulated review, Mr 
John Spencer Wills, Chairman and 
Managing Director, says— 

RESULTS OF THE YEAR 

The results of the year have 
been considerably better than I 
dared to hope when making my 
somewhat guarded forecast a year 
ago. The prices 11 freeze,” and the 
most severe restrictions ever im¬ 
posed upon hiring, came upon us 
during the year, hut in spite of 
these impositions the Group trad¬ 
ing profit and the net profit before 
tax show a substantial improve¬ 
ment upon last year. 

LOOKING BACK ON 
TWENTY YEARS 
After twenty years as chairman 
and managing director, I find it 
impossible to resist some reminis¬ 
cence. When I came to Redif¬ 
fusion, in 1947, the company had 
built up a thriving business— prin¬ 
cipally in the relay of radio pro¬ 
grammes by wire, although an 
electronic manufacturing business 
had been started and the first over¬ 
seas ventures in Malta and the 
Caribbean had been successfully 
established. Television, in which 
wc then had no interest whatever, 
was just getting under way. It 
was a force that soon had to be 
reckoned with. It could have killed 
our main business if we had been 
unable to overcome the formid¬ 
able technical diflit ultirs of satis¬ 
factorily relaying television signals 
by wire on a large st ale. However, 
these difficulties were mertome, all 
branches of our business have 
undergone manifold expansion, and 
many new successful enterprises 
have been created. In the twenty 
years since 1947 the Group trad- 
ing profit and investment income 
have risen from £450,000 to 
nearly £10,000,000. 

THE "FREEZE” 

When the freeze was imposed 
plans for increasing the charges 
made to subscribers were aban¬ 
doned, but we did ask television 
set hirers to postpone a part, at 
least, of the reductions in rental 
due to them under their hiring 
agreements. The Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology was satisfied that this 
action was not contrary to the 
Government's policy. 

the freeze started. 


negotiations were in progress with 
the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers, which 
resulted in agreement upon a si 
per cent wages increase and extra 
payment for certain Sunday duties. 
The implementation of this agree¬ 
ment had to be postponed, but the 
Ministry of Labour has now 
agreed that it may be implemented 
with effect from July 1, 1967. 

On January 24th last, the ques¬ 
tion of costs and charges in the 
radio and television rental and 
relay industry was referred to the 
National Board for Prices and 
Incomes. 

EXPORTS 

Our physic al exports for the 
past year were just on £4m and 
the revenue, from our overseas 
operations was nearly £6m, an 
ac tual total of £9.7m, which com¬ 
pares with last year's total of 
£8.5111. 

WIRED TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 

All our companies providing 
wired relay services in this country 
increased during the year, the 
number of their subscribers to the 
c ombined television and sound 
radio service. Our wired networks 
serve 1 nearly seven hundred 
thousand households in the United 
Kingdom—by far the largest busi¬ 
ness of its kind in the world. 

Wc can expect that wired recep¬ 
tion systems will be built into all 
major new housing developments, 
and that individual aerials will 
bee ome the exception rather than 
the rule. Rcdiffusion ean expect to 
have a big share of this new 
business. 

The licences under which our 
relay companies have been operat¬ 
ing became terminable from the 
end of 1967. The Postmaster 
General has now given formal 
notice to terminate them at the 
end of 1968, by which time they 
will have run for sixteen years, 
and has announred that new 
licences will be granted for a 
term expiring cm July 31, 1976. 

Our trade association has rep¬ 
resented that this term is far too 
short, having regard to the huge 
long-term capital outlay that is 
necessary. The Postmaster General 
feels unable to give a lohger term, 
but he has promised to look into 
suggestions made al to conditions, 
which could be incltaded in the 
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new licences to make their opera¬ 
tion more reasonable. One of these 
is a condition that if the Govern¬ 
ment decide not to renew the 
licence it should take, over the 
undertaking on a reasonable 
" going-concern ” basis. 

TELEVISION SET RENTAL 

The further tightening of the 
Government control of hiring and 
hire-purchase has severely dis¬ 
couraged the rental and sale of 
dual-standard television receivers, 
which are necessary for those who 
wish to see all available pro¬ 
grammes. Nevertheless, our rentals 
and sales of television receivers 
showed a very satisfactory increase 
for the year. 

COLOUR TELEVISION 
AND 625 LINES 

Television programmes in colour 
are due to start in December next 
on BBC 2 preceded by extensive 
test transmissions from July 
onwards. BBC' 1 and ITA, starting 
in 1969, will gradually be dupli¬ 
cated on 625 lines, and on that 
line-standard they, too, will carry 
some programmes in colour. Our 
(ompanies embarked some time 
ago upon a programme of con¬ 
verting single-standard receivers 
used on their wired networks into 
sets eapable of receiving 625 lines 
as well as 405 lines, at very little 
cost to the subscribers. There are. 
however, still many thousands of 
405-line only sets connected. Many 
of them would already have been 
replaced by their owners with 
modern, dual-standard sets if the 
restrictions upon hiring and hire- 
purchase had not been so severe. 
Wc shall have to incur consider¬ 
able expenditure over the next few 
years to ensure that all our sub¬ 
scribers are able to receive the 
625-line channels. 

We have set aside a sum of 
£500,000 towards this preliminary 
expenditure, as shown in the 
appropriate section of the con¬ 
solidated profit and loss account. 

THE REDITUNE MUSIC 
SERVICE 

The Reditune music service for 
hotels, business and industrial pre¬ 
mises, airlines, ships and coaches, 
has had a highly successful year. 
Reditune’s music library is one of 
the most extensive and varied in 
J the World. Customers are provided 
with ;< interchangeable , music c«s- 
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ettes for use with very compact 
play-back machines of our own 
design and manufacture. This ser¬ 
vice leads the background music 
market in the United Kingdom. 
Plans for expansion of the servicr 
arc being implemented. 

REDIFFUSION 
TELEVISION LIMITED 

As this review goes to press 1 
am unable to say what will even¬ 
tually be the future of our 37£ per 
cent investment in the Ordinary 
and non-voting “A” Ordinary 
shares of Rediffusion Television 
Limited. The present contract with 
the ITA, under which Rediffusion 
Television provides the pro¬ 
grammes for the London area on 
weekdays, ends on July 29, 1968. 
The ITA announced that they had 
proposed that ABC Television and 
Rediffusion Television should form 
a new company, which would be 
offered the new London weekday 
contract. 

Under the plan which the 
Authority has in mind, the two 
companies would share the profits 
approximately equally, but ABC 
would have “ a modest majority 
of the voting shares, and of seats 
on the Board,” under an indepen¬ 
dent chairman. 

I have little doubt that Redif- 
fusion Television and ABC Tele- 
vision , between whom the most 
friendly relations exist, could 
justify the view of the ITA that 
the combination offers “ the pos¬ 
sibility of a programme company 
of real excellence.” Whether a 
scheme acceptable to their respec¬ 
tive shareholders can be worked 
out, however, depends upon many 
complicated factors which are now 
being examined. 

It is a bitter disappointment 
that it should now be proposed 
that the r 61 e of Rediffusion Tele¬ 
vision should be so drastically w* 
duced, after the great achievements 
it has to its credit. 


IE REDIFON GROUP 
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[Udifon Air Train fert Limited), 
ledifon Witt now be able to meet 
more effectively the increasing 
jompetition, particularly in the 
United States. 

The communications division of 
ledifon also had a satisfactory 
md profitable year. 

R e d i t o n - Astrodata Limited, 
vhich is owned as to 70 per cent 
>y Redifon and manufactures 
iybrid analogue-digital computers, 
ias a substantial order book and is 
•xpected to break even during the 
inancial year 1968/69. 

Rediweld Limited and Glass 
Fibre Developments Limited, both 
n the plastics field, have had a 
irofitable year. 

The negotiatiors with Phillips 
or the sale to them of Redifon’s 
lisappointing 50 per cent interest 
n Intertherm Limited were con- 
luded during the year. 

REDIFFUSION INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICES LIMITED 

This company, which installs 
inn - domestic communications 
ystems of all types, had a record 
ales year. 

INTERNATIONAL 

OPERATIONS 

Our international enterprises in 
iftecn countries are making a good 
ontribution to Group profits, 
ndividually, they present diffi- 
ulties, but this is to be expected, 
n view of the quickly changing 
lolitical undercurrents which 
wirl around the newly indepen- 
lent nations of the world, where 
tiany of our investments are. 

THE FAR EAST 

Our company in Hong Kong— 
he largest of our overseas opera- 
ions—broadcasts over a wired 
ictwork which covers the whole 
Colony, two commercial television 
irogrammes and audio, pro- 
;rammes; it sells, rents and main* 
ains television receivers; and it 
•perates a quickly-growing Rcdi- 
une background music franchise. 
The growth of its television busi- 
less over the past year has been 
wy good indeed, and the com- 
>any is facing up to the forthcom- 
ng competition from wireless 
elevision in fine shape and in 
;ood heart. The recent political 
roubles in Hong Kong naturally 
:ave rise to anxiety and we arc 
fusing to take stock before going 
ihead with any further plans. 

Our company in Singapore, 
vhich serves the entire island with 
ls dual-programme audio network, 
,as very nearly maintained the 
'umber of its subscribers, despite 
revision competition. 

Our wired network and tele- 
wion receiver operations in 
Malaysia have recently been 
criously affected by labour 
roubles. 

Despite a strike in Ceylon our 
ttppany there has made progress. 


improve on last yearns 

The marketing of tdKMtfem 
receivers has been a profitable sidb 
of the business. The company has 
been active in providing sound and 
vision services for the new hotels. 

We have formed a new sub¬ 
sidiary which began to assemble 
television receivers in the island 
in May, 1967. 

Our Malta Television Service 
Limited, now four years old, pro¬ 
duced an increased, if modest, 
profit. 

AFRICA 

The disturbed political situation 
throughout Nigeria has given our 
company there a difficult and 
disappointing year, in which profit 
turned to loss. However, it is 
thought that if there were a return 
to normality our business would 
quickly recover, 

Liberia is a country hit by 
severe national economic diffi¬ 
culties. These cut down the 
revenue of the Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration, which is owned by the 
Government and managed by us 
on their behalf. The Corporation 
has, therefore, had difficulty in 
meeting its cash commitments to 
our management company. The 
situation is being reviewed as 
between the Government and 
Redifl'usion and it is hoped that a 
satisfactory solution will be worked 
out. 

South Africa—Orlando Redif¬ 
fusion Service Limited—stopped 
trading at the end of January this 
year. I reportrd last year that the 
Government declined to renew our 
licence. 

CANADA 

Our Canadian business, overall, 
is now operating profitably, pro¬ 
ducing a good and still improving 
return on capital. The turn-around 
follows the sale of our network in 
Montreal last year and the 
development of the profitable busi¬ 
ness in Sherbrooke, which we 
acquired in 1964. 

THE CARIBBEAN 

I was glad to make a tour of 
our operations in the Caribbean 
area in the spring of this year and 
I was impressed with the enthu¬ 
siasm of our local managements. 
There is no doubt that this is an 
area of great potential promise as 
living standards rise. 

In Barbados our wired sound 
service remains popular and com¬ 
petition from aerial television and 
sound radio. Our new general 
manager is a Barbadian in whom 
our television set business is now 
making a small profit. 

In Trinidad and Tobago our 
broadcasting company is holding 
its own hi spite of increased com¬ 
petition from our associated tele¬ 
vision company, Trinidad and 
Tobago Television Company 
Limited. Our wired sound service 
has lost some subscribers but main* 
tained its profit position. Television, 
set sale and rental bigness U ' 
|W»p| *teiKiay «bcM* 
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;ihg a significant contribution to 
: profits. 1 

v ' Radio Jamaica Limited our 
company in Jamaica, maintains 
: the dominant share of the radio 
audience and has had a very 
successful year. 

In Guyaaa t Radio Demerara and 
The Guyana Broadcasting Service 
are most successful. 

The Leeward Islands Television 
service in Antigua still has some 
way to go before it can expect 
to make a profit. 

In St. Lucia, Radio Caribbean 
—in which we are the major 
shareholders—has had another 
difficult year. 

BERMUDA 

Our associated companies in 
Bermuda have had another suc¬ 
cessful year. 

STAFF 

In spite of a wages and pri< c 
freeze and Government restric¬ 
tions upon our sales effort, our 
staff in the United Kingdom have 
worked extremely hard, and in a 
real team spirit, to achieve the 
improved results. Overseas, the 
local staff and the ever-reducing 
number of British expatriates have 
done remarkably well, in many 
cases in the most trying circum¬ 
stances. 

THE PROSPECT 

For the current year, provided 
we face no unexpei ted reverses, I 


am confident that we shall be able 
to show a further improvement in 
the Group Trading profit and in 
the profit before tax. 

Our plans for development in¬ 
volve heavy capital expenditure, 
but the indications arc that we 
shall be able to finance it from 
internal resources. 

The consequence of the ITA*S 
decision will be that we shall begin 
to suffer a reduction in our trade 
investment income in the latter 
part of the year ending March 31, 
1969. l'hc reduction cannot be 
nearly as big as the drop we have 
already suffered over the past 
three years, mainly as a result of 
the Government levy on thp adver¬ 
tising revenue ol television pro¬ 
gramme companies. Over the same 
three years, the growth of our 
own trading profit has enabled us 
to show an improvement in the 
Group profit before tax, notwith¬ 
standing that hea*-y reduction in 
investment income. If our business 
continues to grow, as it has done 
and should go on doing, we ought 
not to take very long to overtake 
the further reduction in invest-, 
ment, when it comes. 


A copy of the Accounts con¬ 
taining the Chairman's Review 
can be obtained on application 
to The Secretary ( D.T.) t 
Carlton House, Lower Regent 
Street, London , S.W. 1. 



Cowan ID 


Highlights from the 
Statements by the 
Chairman, Mr. H. P. Barker 


The Annual General Meeting of Parkinson Cowan Limited will 
be held on July 26 th in London. The following is derived from 
statements by the Chairman, Mr. Hugh P. Barker, C.Eng., 
M.LMech.E., F./.E.E., MJnst.Gas E, M.LH.V.E., M.Inst.T 
F.B.LM. 

• Ordinary Dividends totalling 20 % have been declared. 

• A 3 for 5 scrip issue is being made. 

• Heavy investment in improved production facilities is 
continuing. 

• Converting gas appliance production for North ,Sea gas has 
been costly but is nearly complete. 

• Production of gas meters, regulators and diaphragms is greatly 
increased. 

• Joint Company formed with American partners to develop 
liquid meter business. 

• Overseas sales in 92 countries equalled 15 % of the Group 
business. 

• Dr. A. Rees Jones, B.Sc., Ph.D., C. Eng., M.I.Chem.E., 
M.Inst.Gas E., has been appointed Vice-Chairman. 

PROFITS, DIVIDENDS AND CAPITAL EMPLOYED 

1966/67 

£ 

Profit before Taxation 682.000 

Capital Employed 5,627,000 

Percentage to Capital Employed 12% 

Profit after Taxation 867,000 

Ordinary Dividends (gross) 300.000 

. Ordinary Stockholders' Funds 4,182,000 

r - ■; - . ■ . , -t..- . 

-Copjfafit the Report md Accounts can be obtained on application 
to Pdeilmpn Cowan Limited* Terminal House , 

{Jaraefts, London, S.W.L 





GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 

GROUP PROFITS SATISFACTORY DESPITE INDIAN DEVALUATION 
RECORD PROFITS I ROM AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 
SUCCESS OF CALYPSO CIGAR-ETTES 


MR P. A. GOD! REY PHILLIPS ON CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The Fifty - eighth Annual 
General Meeting of Godfrey 
Phillips I muted was held on June 
99 at the Registered Office of the 
Company, Cambridge House i 4 <2 
Commercial Street, London F 
Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips (Chair 
man of the Company) presiding 
The Secretary (Mr P M 
Steele) read the notice comening 
the meeting and the report of the 
auditors 

The Chairman said 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You have heard read the Notice 
convening the meeting and the 
Auditors’ Report As the Accounts 
and Directors Report have been 
m your hands for some time, with 
your permission we shall take them 
as lead (Agrod) 

Since the last Annual General 
Meeting, Mr J H Me Mahon 
has resigned as a direc tor in order 
to devote his full turn and atten 
tion to the development of per¬ 
sonal business interests Although 
Mr McMahons service with the 
Group was short he was able to 
introduce some new blood into our 
Printing section and also to make 
recommendations for the strength¬ 
ening of our print sdling organisa¬ 
tion and it is hoped that we shall 
increasingly benefit from these 
rtlea su res 

TRADING RESULTS 

In the year 19Gb the Group was 
faced not only with the effects of 
Government economic measures at 
home, but also with devaluation of 
the Indian rupee which seriously 
reduced the sterling value of our 
Indian profits for the year Not 
withstanding this, Group profits 
are only marginally lower than in 
1965 and, but for the rttei ts of the 
Indian devaluation would once 
again have shown a useful increase 
for the year 

The Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account shows Trading Profit 
at just over £2,488,000, after 
charging audit fees depreciation 
and interest and crediting excep¬ 
tional profit and dividends and 


income from Iradc and Quoted 
Investments Profit for the year 
before charging taxation amounts 
to Li 97440$ Of this sum, taxa¬ 
tion demands £995,475 and after 
c red 1 ting provisions no longer 
required there remains a Profit of 
£1,042,647 from this figure has 
to be deducted £441,589 m res¬ 
pect of the interests of outside 
shareholders in subsidiary com 
panics leaving a Profit attnbutable 
to the Members of Godfrey 
Phillips Limited of £601,058 

After transferring £50,846 to 
General Reserve and deducting 
Gross Dividends paid, accrued and 
proposed, there remains to be car¬ 
ried forward to 1967 the sum of 
£2,134,770 — an increase of 
£ 103.453 

In the Balance Sheet of Godfrey 
Phillips Limited both Share Capi¬ 
tal and Capital Reserve are 
increased by the issue of shares 
under outstanding Share Options 
and their automatic conversion 
into Ordinary Stock In September 
1966 the remaining balance of 
4 1 per cent Unsecured Loan Stock 
amounting to over £970,000 was 
repaid out of existing borrowing 
resources and this accounts for the 
increase in Bank overdraft Current 
assets and advances and debits on 
current accounts exceed by only 
some £93,000, the total of current 
liabilities which, however, include 
£1 358,000 m respect of advances 
from and current accounts with 
subsidiary companies The Group’s 
liquid position is seen m clearer 
perspective in the Consolidated 
figures which show that current 
assets exceed current liabilities by 
over £3,800,000 a figure which is 
considered adequate for present 
needs I he Consolidated Balance 
Sheet also shows that total Share¬ 
holders’ Funds stand at £7,437,932 
—an increase of only £99,316 
Phis is due to the adjustments 
made through Capital and Revenue 
Reserves necessarily anting from 
devaluation of the Indian rupee 
and which amount to over 
£159,000 as detailed in the Notes 
on the Accounts 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

In reviewing our Trading opera¬ 
tions in 1966, our congratulations 
must first go to our Australian 
company which again increased its 
share of the cigarette market and 
its profits to a record level Share¬ 
holders will be m no doubt as to 
the importance of our Australian 
operation which contributed in 
1966 nearly 70 per cent of our 
Group Trading Profits, although 
the large minority interest reduces 
this preponderance in the final 
count We maintain close contact 
with our excellent Australian man¬ 
agement on technical and other 
matters Ihis is achieved by the 
occasional visits of our Australian 
staff to this country and by fre¬ 
quent visits to Australia by Mr 
Littlejohn and me who are both 
members of the Board of Godfrey 
Phillips Holdings Limited This 
undoubtedly helps them to main¬ 
tain the high quality for which our 
leading brand VISCOUNT is 
renowned in this growing and pro¬ 
fitable market 

Our New Zealand company also 
earned higher profits in 1966 but 
the size of this market inhibits any 
significant increase in this com¬ 
pany s steady contribution to 
Group Profits Nevertheless, its 
contribution is most welcome and 
it forms a valuable part of our 
overseas operations 

As I forecast at this time last 
year, our Indian company, follow¬ 
ing its record year in 1965, ran 
into serious difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing vital supplies The cost of all 
raw materials, particularly of local 
leaf tobacco, rose steeply and 
margins and profits were adver¬ 
sely affet ted Nevertheless sales 
have continued to expand, and we 
believe that this trend will con¬ 
tinue despite the sharp increase m 
retail prices consequent upon the 
Indian Budget of a month or so 
ago We are very glad to welcome 
here today Mr H C Brown, Joint 
Managing Director of our Indian 
Company, and we would ask him 
to comey to our Management and 
Staff in India ^nir thanks for their 
unfaihog devotion and enthusiasm 


which none of the endemic con 
stant difficulties and frustrations 
seems able to dimmish 

In Pakistan we hold a 30 per 
cent interest in Premier Tobacco 
Company Limited which is steadily 
expanding its trade and share of 
that market and we can reason 
ably hope for an increasing income 
from this source Our investment 
m Ceylon continues to earn divi 
dends and there is some easing m 
the restrictions placed on remit¬ 
tances which have now been 
resumed In Rhodesia, however, 
pending a break m die present 
deadlock, economic sanctions have 
reduced our trading activities and 
our business to a complete stand 
still 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ACTIVITIES 

1 urntng now to our activities m 
the United Kingdom, their 
encountered during 1966 some of 
the economic pressures stemming 
from Government policy and, in 
particular, sales of the higher 
pneed imported cigars met some 
resistance and our cigar companies 
achieved less good results than in 
1965 The high quality of our lead¬ 
ing Havana brands remain* 
unchallenged and Punch, Partagas, 
Larranaga and Hoyo de Monterey 
have a reputation with smokeri 
that cannot be bettered Since the 
turn of the year sales have shown 
some recovery and although this Si 
a highly seasonal trade with the 
bulk of sales in the pre-Chnstmas 
period, there is good reason to 
hope that improved results will be 
achieved this year 

Our printing companies, despite 
increased competition mainly stem¬ 
ming from the economic situation) 
showed an improvement in ^ e,r 
results Steps have been taken to 
expand our selling activities and 
these have resulted in greatly 
increased enquiries and a 
volume of order!. Prospects (0 
1967 indicate a continued ftppfw* 
raent in profitability. 

* . \ 



Our Oifeetivigi Cards subsidiary 
ontinue* to expand its sales and 
onsolidafe its share of the market, 
[owever, in the year under review, 
iS jng costs and particularly SET 
dversely affected its profits which 
lowed some slight fall. This trend 
lould be reversed in the current 
P ar and the growth of recent 
pars should be resumed. The pro- 
rcss of this company is also 
nportant to our printing com- 
anies with whom its fortunes are 
osely interwoven. We feel that 
ic future is encouraging and that 
e can look forward to a more 
gnificant contribution in profits 
■om this whole division, which 
uw includes Anniversary House 
imited, a company which 
sscmbles and sells to the Bakery 
nd Confectionery trades orna- 
icnts and decorations of wide 
ariety, and which is renowned 
ir the high quality of its pro- 
urts. This company, which was 
rquirrd towards the end of 1966, 
expanding its sales steadily and 
should make a useful contribu- 
on to Group Profits in 1967. 

A further recent development 
as the acquisition of a second 
lliott Computer for the Godfrey 
hillips Computing Service Divi- 
on which has made considerable 
rowth and is now providing a full 
imputing service to many clients 
l various trades outside the 
roup. This expansion will enable 
le Service to broaden the scope 
r its activities in this widening 
(hnital field. 


CALYPSO SUCCESS 

In this fat tory is housed our 
uinufacture of cigarettes for 
eport to the outside world and the 
induction, in conjunction with 
ir subsidiary company Pritchard 
Burton Limited, of CALYPSO 
igar-ettes. The latter developed 
ccitingly throughout 1966 (luring 
hith year we steadily expanded 
slributinn culminating towards 
ic end of die year in an arrange- 
icnt for distribution throughout 
real Britain by the well-known 
iatch manufacturers, J. John 
tasters & Company Limited. 
ALYPSO is a filter-tipped 
garotte made entirely of c igar 
•bacco, but wrapped in paper, 
»d retailing at 5s. 3d. for twenty, 
he success which we achieved in 
iis entirely new section of the 
Arkct is most encouraging and 
e take pride in pioneering a pro- 
■at which, judging from compe- 
tiv<> reaction during the last few 
eeks, is here to stay. We shall 
'otinue vigorously to pursue the 
’“motion and sale of this brand, 
* quality and smoking charac- 
ristics of which are widely 
‘aised by its smokers. Sales of 
c >AR*S HEAD TOBACCO 
^ ( h in manufactured at Acton 
distributed by Pritchard & 
Limited continued at a 
K tqry leyduring 1966 and 
™^y; # at(ierf by the profits 
jgrowthg sale of 
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THOMAS LOCKER 

(HOLDINGS) LTD. 

(Manufacturers of Screening, Filtration, Conveying and 
Handling Equipment) 



ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

MR. J. R. LOCKER ON PROGRESS 
OF OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Our export, trade in cigarettes 
•suffered tome setback in one of 
our major Far Eastern markets fol¬ 
lowing an increase in local Import 
Duty and it would be short-sighted 
hot to recognise the growing diffi¬ 
culties in expanding, or even main¬ 
taining, our level of exports. To 
the problems of quota restrictions 
and increased Import Duties now 
look like being added difficulties 
in maintaining sales and distribu¬ 
tion in the Middle East. We are, 
however, everywhere pursuing an 
active sales policy and Mr Mac¬ 
millan who is in charge of our 
export trade has made frequent 
visits during the last twelve months 
to foreign overseas markets for the 
purpose of setting up arrangements 
and promoting this business. 

Before concluding my review of 
1966, I would like to extend the 
thanks of the Board to all our 
employees, staff and management 
here in the United Kingdom and 
overseas. But for their efforts, we 
could not have achieved the satis¬ 
factory figures which are before us 
today. 1 would also add rny per¬ 
sonal thanks to my colleagues 
round this table for their continued 
diligence and care in the direction 
and administration of the Group’s 
affairs. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 

As to the c urent year wo c an, 1 
think, remain reasonably confident 
in the continuing growth of «»ur 
Australian business and, to a more 
limited extent, our other overseas 
operations, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of India. This, combined with 
some improvement which should 
stem from our developing interests 
in the United Kingdom, should 
justify the expectation of similaily 
satisfactory results in 1967. 

I now propose that the Report 
of the Directors and the Balance 
Sheet be received, approved and 
adopted; and that the payment of 
Dividends on all classes of Pre- 
ferenc r Shares and the proposed 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
and Shares and the allocations as 
shown in the Profit and Loss 

Account be approved and con¬ 
firmed. 

I will ask Mr D. V. Littlejohn 
to second the Resolution and after 
he has done so I shall be glad, 
before putting the Resolution, to 
do my best to answer any relevant 
questions you may wish to make. 

Mr D. V. Littlejohn, TD, 

FCA, sec unded the Resolution 

and, after the Chairman had 

replied to a few questions, it was 
put to the meeting and carried. 

The retiring directors, Mr 
A. M. Borthwick, MC, TD, and 
Mr. A. J. Macmillan, were re¬ 
elected and the directors having 
been authorised to fix the remun¬ 
eration »I the* auditors, Messrs j 
Pannell Fit*pa trick & Co., the pro- 1 
reeding* terminated. _ ’ ' J 


The 20th annual general meet¬ 
ing of Thomas Locker (Holdings) 
Limited was held on June 29 in 
Warrington, Mr. J. R. Locker 
(Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following is his circulated 
statement: 

It is with pleasure that I report 
another successful year's trading, 
and although the overall profit is 
slightly lower than last year, in 
view of the difficulties during the 
period under review, I feel the 
result is satisfac tory. 

The trading profit of the Group 
before providing depreciation has 
increased from £311,893 to 
£544,988. The dividend from our 
interest in Associated Perforators 
& Weavers Ltd. amounted to 
£146,153 against £182,484 last 
year. The Group profit after 
taxation amounted to £434,920 
(1966 £452,314) and we have 
been able to increase our retained 
profits and reserves by £315,836 
(1966 £247,696). 

DIVIDEND 

Your Directors recommend 
payment of a final dividend of 
12^ per cent, making, with the 
interim of 5 per cent already 
paid, a total for the year of 172 
per cent. Having in mind the 
present uncertain trading < condi¬ 
tions, we do not propose to repeat 
the special dividend of 2^ per 
cent paid last year. 

The gross amount of the final 
and special dividends for the 
year ended 31st Marc h, 1966, was 
provided in the profit and loss 
account lor that year, hut it has 
since been agreed that the transi¬ 
tional provisions of the Finance 
Acts, 1965 and 1966 entitled the 
eompany to retain the income tax 
deducted from those dividends 
and for the same reason the 
company will retain the greater 
part of the income tax on divi¬ 
dends for the year ended 31st 
March, 1967. However, in future, 
income, tax deducted from divi¬ 
dends will have to be accounted 
for to the Inland Revenue so that 
the cost to the company will be 
the gross amount of the dividends. 

HOME AND OVERSEAS 
ACTIVITY 

Dealing with 'the main Group 
activities, niTnbycr and profit in 
Locker Industries Ltd. were very 
fimilxr 'to' th*- previous year but 
It opened with good Order Books 


which carried us well into the 
end of 1966. Since then the credit 
squeeze has resulted in a falling 
off in the order position and this 
has had the effect of increasing 
costs. Although measures have 
been taken to deal with the 
position, profit margins have un¬ 
doubtedly been affec ted. 

The reduction in the dividend 
from our investment in Associated 
Perforators & Weavers Ltd., to 
which I have already made refer¬ 
ence, was due? mainly to a reduc¬ 
tion of orders and the much 
keener competition for the orders 
available. Constant attention is 
being given to improvement of 
methods and equipment to meet 
the changed situation. 

I am pleased to report that our 
overseas subsidiary companies 
have had a better year. In 
Australia, Lockers Pty. Ltd. have 
achieved an excellent turnover 
and profit. The local Board is 
optimistic for the future which, at 
the- moment, appears bright. As 
regards South Africa, Lockett 
Engineers S.A. (Pty.) Ltd. has 
had a successful year. The results 
show a general improvement 
which the local management feel 
will continue. In Belgium, 
Thomas Locker S.A. continues to 
expand its a< tivities and is now 
showing a satisfactory return on 
the capital employed there. 

THE OUTLOOK 

In my statement last year I 
made reference to the difficulties 
of predicting the future, and 
events sim e then, mostly outside 
our control, have proved the 
point. 1 think it wise to stress, 
one v more, the present uncertain 
business c limate. 

Order levels for the current 
year to date do not matc h those 
of the previous year and, whilst 
every effort is being made to off¬ 
set the effect of these reductions 
by more flexible methods and 
improved production techniques, 
these can only go so far. I am 
hopeful that our overseas com¬ 
panies will be of additional value 
during the coming year. 

Finally, I wish to extend my 
apprec iaton and thanks to the 
Management, Staff and Employees 
of the Group, both at home and 
overseas, for their efforts and loyal 
services during the year, which 
have produced the present results. 

; The report and accounts were 

adopted* 


FORTES (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 

The Company's Annual General 
Meeting was held in London on 
June 30, when the Accounts and 
the Directors' Report were 
approved and a Final Dividend on 
the Ordinary and "A” Ordinary 
Shares of 9 per cent was declared! 
malting a total of 18 per cent for 
the year 1966/7. The Chairman 
stated that trading to date for the 
current year was satisfactory and 
in accordance with the Company’s 
forecast. 

Results 

1966/7 1965/6 

Gross Trading Profit 

£3,182,331 £2,886,058 

Net Profit before tax 
after deduction of dcpre- 


The 

Economist 


Binding cases for The Economist are available from 
Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and 
are gilt-lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air 
edition with two quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped 
on the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 14s. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept. E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street Kensington, 

London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 



ciation and interest 

£ i,933>482 £1,640,308 


Copies of the index ere evaiiab/e onty from The Economist, 25 St. James s St , S.W. 7 . 


AQUITAINE 


SOCIETE NATIONALE DES PETROLES D’AQUITAINE 

16 Cours Albert ler—Paris, France 


The Annual General Meeting of Soci6t6 
Nationale des Petroles d’Aquitaine was held 
on May 23, 1967, under the chairmanship 
of Mr Pierre Gufllaumat. 

Oil prospecting in FRANCE was concen¬ 
trated in the Aquitaine region. The reserves 
of the Meillon 1, Saint Faust 2, and Rousse 
wells, which will come into production in 
1968, are put today at 1,750,000m cubic 
feet. 

Production at Lacq totalled 268,000m 
cubic feet of raw natural gas in 1966, bring¬ 
ing the total of natural gas extracted since 
work began to 1,750,000m cubic feet. 

In Algeria, production at the EL GASSI 
EL AGREB field amounted to 12,535,000 
barrels, 51 per cent of which was for 
SNPA, and should reach more than i6ro 
barrels in 1967. 

In Canada the oil reserves discovered at 
RAINBOW LAKE were put at 1,000m 
barrels at the end of 1966. 

The leases and permits in all parts of the 
world in which SNPA and its subsidiaries 
hold an interest reached 169m acres by the 
end of 1966. 

In the field of PETROCHEMICALS the 
investments carried out aim at giving the 
Company a strong competitive position, 
more particularly through the AQUITAINE 
ORGANICO subsidiary whose sales of 
plastics rose by 35 per cent with a turnover 
of Frs. 192m for the past year and an export 
ratio of 46 per cent. 


SNPA maintained its position in world 
sulphur markets with a turnover of Frs. 
308m that was around 40 per cent up on the 
previous year. 

The Company has concluded an agree¬ 
ment for financial, technical and commercial 
assistance with the Canadian company 
BANFF OIL Ltd. which has taken a 34 per 
cent share in the establishment of AZU- 
FRERA OLMECA with a view to prospect¬ 
ing for sulphur in Mexico. 

Sales by excluding taxes by SNPA alone 
rose by 19 per ^ent to reach Frs. 899m. The 
consolidated turnover excluding taxes of 
SNPA.—AQUITAINE ORGANICO and 
AQUITAINE CANADA reached Frs. 
1,073m. Gross profit rose by 21 per cent to 
Frs. 553m in 1966. 

In his address, the Chairman pointed out 
that the consolidated turnover for the first 
three months of 1967 amounted to Frs. 
400m as against Frs. 344m in 1966. 

The accounts for the year were adopted 
and it was resolved to distribute a total gross 
dividend of Frs. 85m, equivalent to a net 
dividend of Frs. 10 per share. An additional 
tax credit of Frs. 5 will also be payable to 
shareholders domiciled in France. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting also 
held on May 23 it was further resolved to 
distribute 1 new Frs. 50 bonus share partici¬ 
pating in profits from January 1, 1967, for 
each 5 old Frs. 50 shares held, by capitalis¬ 
ing Frs. 57,183,000 from the reserves 


millions of Francs 
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THE DENTAL MANUFACTURIN8 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Turnover 

1966 

£16,368,399 

1965 

£14,925,555 

Trading Profit 

£1,500,539 

£1,469,563 

Nett Profit 

<589,166 

£594,824 

Gross Rate of 

Ordinary Dividend 21%% 

21%% 


Chairman says— 

Uncontrollable factors continue to affect the 
Motor industry, from which 25% of Group 
Profits are derived. Current yeai's earnings 
will therefore depend within this margin on 
the state of the Car trade. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained 
from the Secretary at Preston New Road\ Blackpool 


The London 
County Freehold 
and Leasehold 
Properties Limited 

In hta circulated statement, Mr. C . W. Shelford (Chairmen) 
made the following points: 

Profits have increased by £85,255 before Tax and £367,590 after 
Tax, but the cost of dividends has Increased by £641,972. 

Lost year was difficult owing to increased costs, the shortfall In the 
income from Property & General Investments Ltd. due to economic 
conditions, and Rhodesian profits not being consolidated 
Letting of developments has proceeded more slowly than antici¬ 
pated and next year substantial deficiency of income is anticipated to 
meet additional dividends payable in connection with acquisition of 
P.G I. Ltd. Reasonable deficiency will be met from reserves If future 
outlook is then regarded as satisfactory 
Reviewing the overall picture at home and abroad, Mr. Shelford 
said that lettings and other activities were satisfactory and profits had 
been maintained 



* it is proposed that instead of paying two interim dividends these 
will be consolidated into one which will be paid at the end of January 



19G7 

1966 


£ 

£ 

Issued Share Capital and Reserves 

24,196,603 

16,760,847 

Properties (net book value) 

47,546,960 

5,910,913 

36,692,883 

5,164488 

Exclusive Rents 

Net Revenue after Taxation 

1,473,168 

1,106,278 

Dividends 

1,818,512 

974,610 

Tax adjustments In respect of previous 
years (credit) 

220,460 

17,082 

Balance added to Retained Revenue 

77,748 

It.lOd. 

148,730 

Rate of Ordinary Dividend 

Is. lOd. 



TecalemiT 

LIMITED 

In ENGINEERING GROUP with mtarests in 
wrvicing equipment lubrication, hydraulics, 
titration, oil burning, flra fighting and pro- 
•ction, engineered plastics waveguides 
md coil-winding machines 


furl* 

list Marsh 1M7 
1st Prtllt-$ss Nats 1 

’refereoes Dhrldsnd (nsi 
Miliary Dividend (net) 
•i on Dividends 
Mlt Rotnined 


tad Asset! 
jit Current Assets 


1117 

1MI 

£242110 

£208 423 

) HOBS 

14 088 

114 111 

HI 125 

11008 

— 

22 2IS 

116110 

£242110 

£209 423 

3 044S11 

2 731 404 

2.481,501 

2 710 803 

404.014 

580 801 

CB.078.831 

£0.020.000 


lOTIs 1. He net profit Is efter dednctlnf f 
» expenses of reorgsnlistien end doducti 


j CM 176 

___I deducting ten 

71271 (test yeur £144,131). 

. Lutses on duvuluetlen ef the fodieu Rupee 
od M unaudited lass en Tndfnp ef the Indlon 
Msidleff heve been ant free Reserves. 

Nth erdetsat present In hand aMghtty above the 
rvtlel eyiera gele rpr nvnd iefHeeml ndlfeted 
i *hh uatfset year* always provided tradlag 

MnllMaJL JaAH^we^m 
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WALKER CROSWELLER 

& CO. LTD. 

Leonard Thermostatic Mixing Valves, Arkon Instruments, Mira Shower Mixing Taps 


Salient points from the statement of Mr R 
f Walker , the Chairman , circulated to 
shareholders with the Annual Statement of 
Accounts 

if Final dividend of 16 per cent makes a 
total of 21 per cent for year on capital 
increased by one for ten Scrip Issue last 
July, compared with 22$ per cent last year 
on smaller capital 

^ In a most difficult year sales of our 
products were maintained, finishing 3 per 
cent up on last year, their highest value 
recorded. Costs continued to rise although 
at a slower rate but as prices fell in the 
second half, profit margins remained under 
severe pressure. Export sales fell by 5 per 
cent mainly due to lower sales in Europe. 

ic In completion of our re-equipment pro- 

K tmme capital expenditure was £176,286. 

is is reflected in the rise in depreciation 
of £24,300 with a consequent reduction in 
our net profit. 

it A benefit of highly automated manufac¬ 
turing methods is mat production can he 


increased with little addition to our man¬ 
power We would be well able to cope with 
any rise in demand that reflation may bring. 

if Our companies grow both by enlarge¬ 
ment of their markets and development of 
new products We actively cultivate both 
kinds of growth year by year. While we have 
marked time this year, I am confident that 
provided there is no further deflation, our 
expenditure on research and development, 
the efficiency of our productive equipment 
and our increased sales effort abroad will 
ensure the renewal of our growth in the 
coming year. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Teer mmM )1*t March 

1M7 

£ 

IN* 

£ 

Trading Profit 

244,304 

247,448 

Depredation 

76,400 

54,185 

Profit before tax 

165,824 

193,263 

Taxation 

61,060 

49,842 

Profits after tax 

104,766 

143,421 

Dividend* (Croat) 

69,300 

67,500 
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APPOINTMENTS for furthor announcements tee pages 81, 168 and 168 












MENTS 


afield College 
fTecbnology, 
BeenBWay, Enfield, 
Bddlesex. 

iduded la U» Whitt Paper on 


Qar&nLLm 

Operational Research 
U fa thematic# 

Marketing 

personnel 




Marketing Overseas 

CHUlidate* must have a good degree in 
Smut etudlee and be able to form easy 
litionihlpe with Staff. Students and 
Si firms Duties will be to carry out 
Keith or other investigations as directed 
’Tbs Executive Mead of the faculty 
fiir the supervision of a designated 


biuttancy work 

The Governors seek to appoint a Reaeareh 
Ow to work on a projected study of 
lit time students and courses in Higher 
lueatlon Candida ter must be suitably 
bitted and/or experienced Salary within 
« range (Grade B)—£955-£l 846 plus 
jodon Allowance of £70 

As Governors seek to appoint a 
■otologist, preferably with clinical or 
Sarah experience In the Odds of child 
4 abnormal psychology to teach on a 
•t-ersduste Diploma course in Social 
ork leading to a professional qualification 
Child Care Some contribution to the 
Mhlng on other Courses may be expected 
nolntmsnts mav be made at any level 
praprlate to qualifications and experience 

Salary Soalts Principal Lecturer—£ a 380 
SMO Senior Lecturer £3 140-£2 380 
sturer £1176-if 140 Assistant 
bturer Grade B—£978- £ 1 845 plus 
Ntton Allowance of £70 

Application forms from the Academic 
fititrar to whom completed forme should 
i returned not later than two weeks after 
a epprarance of this advertisement 

D B DENNY MA 
Chief Adulation Officer 


BAHAMAS INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST CO LTD HAS A 
VACANCY IN NA38AU FOR A 

Trust Administrator 

preferably not older than 27 Good 

r rtunltlea for promotion Suit- 
applicants a ill be Invited to 
London for Interview Write giving 
full particulars to Box No 3587 
c o Charles Baiker ft Sons 
Lin ited 20 Cannon Street London 
ECI 


ho Zealand 

University of Canterbury 

Oder in Accountancy 

“MSTOHUHCH 

Ucatlons arc Invited for the following 
tment 

OR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
BRCIAL LAW The appointee will 
rtraarily concerned with me 
potent of studies and research in 
rc.lal law within the Department 
oujitaney. but It ha wiehee will also 

LWSSSE Lsrarux 

Uous glees on Avgust 31. tM 

Igg 

10. 1007. New Zealand 
in 

"•"wflaa k 



University of Birmingham 
University of York 

AgjUwtlan. in taivlM tm tin toUmrln, 

University of Birmingham- 
Senior Reaeareh Associate 
Research Associate 

"ESSiWr- 

Junior Research fellow 
The appointment* are to be made in 
connection with an lnter-unlverslty 
reaeareh project In the Child Care field 
to b« sponsored jointly by the Home Office 
and the two unlfersltlee The Birmingham 
team will work in the Department of 
Social Study under the direction of 
Professor Francois matte and the York 
team under the direction of Professor 
Kathleen Jones with attachment to the 
University Institute of Social and 
Economic Research Senior and junior 
posts are of comparable etatua in the two 
universities 

Applicants for the senior poets should be 
qualified social worker* of some standing 
or social scientists with research experience 
Salaries will be in the following range 
Senior Research Associate and Research 
Fellow— £1 470 to £2 830 pa 
Research Associate and Junior Research 
Fellow->£850 to £1 400 pa with PS8U 
privileges or other superannuation 
arrangement! as necessary The starting 
points on the scales will be determined by 
qualification and experience 
Six copies of applications ineludtrg 
details of i elevent experience and naming 
two referees should be sent to the Assistant 
Registrar Faculty of Commerce and Social 
Science University of Birmingham PO 
Box 363 Birmingham 15 or to the 
Registrar University of York Hesllngton 
York from either of whom further 
particulars are available Applicants are 
asked to applv to the University of their 
first choice stating whether they wish 
also to be considered for a poet in the 
other university The closing date lot 
applications la August 14 1967 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCILS Social 
Medicine Research Unit requires 
statistician with good degree to work on 


iXECimvi 


A Company m the North West, manufacturing indus¬ 
trial wires and agricultural wire products, requires a 
Market Research Executive This is a new and senior 
appointment, with responsibility to the Marketing 
Services and Sales Promotion Manager for both desk 
and field research in steel wire and wire products. 
Candidates should be men with experience, preferably 
with an Economics Degree or equivalent qualifications. 
Salary will be negotiable accoiding to age, experience 
and qualifications A contributory pension scheme is 
operated by the Company and assistance will be offered 
with house removal expenses where necessary 

Ret No 0966 /t 

Replies will be forwarded direct, unopened and in 
confidence to the client unless addressed to our 
Security Manager listing companies to which they may 
not go. They should include comprehenst\e career 
details , not refer to previous correspondence with P.A. 
and be sent, quoting the correct reference to 

PJh. Advertising Limited, 

192 SkMHie Street, London, S.W.I. 


Xrst^piace 0 'i^o ^is^^iK^rience 11 required The University of Leeds University of Birmingham 

but interest also in data prooesalng Annllcxtlana m Invited Inr th<> fnllnwlntr CENTRE FOR URBAN AND 


but interest also In data processing 
techniques an advantaif Excellent 
long-term prospects Salary according to 
age qualifications and experience Unit 
moving to W C1 October 1967 
Apply to The Dilector Social Medicine 
Renearrh Unit The London Hospital 
Research Laboratories Ashfleld Street 
Whitechapel London E 1 


University of Sydney 

Lectureship in Government 

Applications are Invited for the above- 
mentioned post 

The Department of Government and 
Public Administration provides courses 
in Political Theory and Institutions 
international Relations Political Sociology 
and Public Administration It has a 
rapidly growing graduate school The 
University would oe specially Interested 
In candidates qualified in the politics and 
government of new states and developing 
countries but not to the exclusion of 
other good candidates 

Salary for a Lecturer Is within the 
range IA4 800 x 2J0-8A8 340 per annum 

Information containing supeiannuatIon 
housing scheme sabbatical leave etc 
and method of application Is obtainable 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Office) Mai thorough 
House Pall Mall London BW1 

Applications close in Australis and London 
on August 25 1967 


University of Western 
Australia 

Readership in Accounting 

Applications fat appointment to the 
above-named position in the Department 
of Commerce are Invited from persons 
with academic qualifications In Commerce 
Economics or a related field plus 
professional qualifications in accounting 
ana preferably some practical accounting 
experience Teaching and, reaeareh 
experience at university level m 
accounting or a related subject la very , 
desirable**The salary for the appointment 
18 8A8.900 p a plug superannuation 


Applications are Invited lor the following 
PO«t i n THE SCHOOL OP ECONOMIC 
STUDIES 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN FCONOMICS 
to work with Professor W 1 Newlvn and 
othe»s on African Economic Development 
Salary within the lange £800-1.1 105 
Appointments to Research Asalstantshlps 
are for one year In the first Instance 
renewable 

Initial appointment at any point on the 
salary scale Applications (three copies) 
stating age qualifications and experience 
and naming thiee lefeices should reach 
The Registrar and Secretary The 
University Leeds 2 (ftom whom furthei 
particulars may be obtained) not latei 
than July 17 1967 


CENTRE FOR URBAN AND 
REGIONAL STUDIES 

Re sea (h Post in Recreational 
Planntno 

Applications ate invited Itom graduates 
in the Social Sciences Geography and 
Planning lot a Research Post in 
Recreational Planning The post will b 
filled at the Research Associate oi 
Research Assistant level with a salary 
within the range L 750-Ll 400 
Further details and application forms 
ftom the Assistant Registrar (C) 

The University of Birmingham P O Box 
J03 Biimlnghom 16 Closing date for 
applications Is July 39 


Mobil 




ge^l^flmtiSn ef^uSTProBjjS ©P 

mSKSTto andTtSw Jo accounting 

touts in the B Com. degree course and to 
carry out research, __ . 


gmdHih Atttlkftft 


flees* write living 
Ml deceits of age, 
final rAcatlont, 
fioet Mlery and 

snrvxss! 


BUSINESS 

ANALYST 

(Fuel Oils Marketing) 

This position has responsibility for icscarch and 
analysis tn the considciable market of Wholesale and 
Discicuonarv Sales of fuel oils and other peuo'eum 
pioducts, where realisations ate largely determined by 
distribution and marketing costs and by rebate levels 
The successful candidate will Investigate and advise on 
present and futuie marketing strategy and wi I identity 
profitable new business opportunities The work will 
also involve a good deal of outside contact with 
interested parties 

Idea'ly, candidates aged abour thirty, shou’d be 
graduates with experience of economic or financial 
analysis work, or should be qua ificd Accountants 
wuh similar eapencnce 

A good starting salary with geneious fringe benefits is 
offered and prospects for advancement m this or in 
other areas of the Company's activities are very good 


sets for advancement m this or in 
Company’s activities are very good 


MQML OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
Cm Maine, Tothill Street. London. S.W.1 
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APPOINTMENTS 


. ,i,. 


f e 


Market Research Manager 

British Travel Association 

a graduate 


travi 


This manager 

y7?5oo??. rt s5rti5y*g w M 


The West of Scotland 
Agricultural College 

Applications ftT# invited for 


or other of 
(Honours £096) 


Assistant Agricultural Economist 

_ Within the Agricultural Economies 
Department of the College 
Candidates should be graduates In 
Agriculture or Agricultural Economics 
Duties will include investigational work 
in form economics The saury 
will be. according to ago. qualifications 
and experience, on o “ 

rising to £1.977 
Omd* III — £1.306 rising to £9.103 
Condition* of appointment and 
application forms are obtainable from 

&SBsnjss. sJsntm,, 

Qlasfow 0 9. with whom applications 
should be lodvetf not later than 
31st July. 1067 


London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

Research Fellowships in 
International Studies 

in connection with the Centre for 
international Studies recently established 
at the school it is proposed to appoint 
fallows — — A --- 


research 


in International 


idles Applicants should normally 
graduates in the Social Sciences 
irtloularly economics, history. 


(particularly economics, history. 
l^rnatlonsl^^stion^^or^lrUcs) 

level First prsferenc 

these wishing to unde.__ 

on some aspect of contemporary China 
or the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe 
and the relationships between 
these anas and other parts of the 
world The appointments will normally 
be for one year only but need not 
necessarily start at the beginning of 
the coming academic session In 
addition to pursuing their own ret 
research fellows will be expected to 
participate in seminary activities 
and In other forme of teaching by 
arrangement The salary will be 

within the range £1 600 to £3,000 
Applications with the names of three 
rvfercea should be sent to the 
Assistant Secretary The London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street Aldwych London W O 9, 
not later than July l7 1067 


or equivalent 
be given to 


arch, 



Company_ 

up to final leval 

•yBwnn 


JOB and 

_ In Banking 

and Marketing 

__of them and 

te in the other 

London Allowance £70), Assistant 
Lscturer (Ormde " B •*) £666-£1.626 

(plus London Allowance £70) with 
additions for qualifications, starting point 
depends on quaufloatlons. training and 
experience Assistants may be given 
towards household removal expenses. 
Further details and forma of applleatla 
ratumable within 14 days^from the 

&br 9sss%Jsete tesrw it 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Education Committee 
Municipal College of 
Commerce 

(Pronoeed Polytechnic) 

Applications arc invited for the following 
posts duties to commence let September 
or ee early as pos sible thereafter 

SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 
to assist with full-time degree eleseee 
and the development of new courses 
In X«w_ 

LECTURER IN LAW to assist malnl 
with Law Society rlsastts 

Applicants should have good academic 
qualifications with appropriate business 
and/or teaching experience 
For the post qf Lecturer, candidates 
must have a legal professional 
guallfloatlon 


Senior Lecturer — £3,140 - £3,360 
Lecturer — £1,676 - £9,140 
Further particulars from the Prln 


_partlci_ 

Municipal Collage 
College Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


of Commerce, 


Principal 


FERRANTI LTD. Holllnwood, Inncs 
have a vacancy In the Export Sales 
Department for a woman to administer 
an information service and to prepare 
reports on specific projects. Ar — 
are Invited from women who i 
completed a degree In Econom 
a Diploma In Business Manage 
Studies and who have also had 
practical experience The person 
appointed will require to work largely 
on her own Initiative and will have 
responsibility for directing the work 
of other staff Good salary and conditions 
Please apply, giving full particulars 
of age education ana experience, to 
Mies J Cameron, quoting reference E 6 D 


City and County of Bristol 

THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, BRISTOL 

(Proposed Polytechnic) 

Unity Street Bristol 1 

Applications invited for following appointmonte — 

1 PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 

— duties include lecturing to Professional and Dog roe Courses and 
Advencad Managamant Applicanta ahould hold a good Univaraity 
Dagraa and ba a member of a Profaaaional Accounting Body Good 
practical experience is essential 

2 PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

— candidates should have good qualifications in Econometrics or in 
Economics and Mathematics 

3 SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

— with good qualifications in Economics and alao a good mathe¬ 
matical background 

4 LECTURER IN COST ACCOUNTING 

— with Profaaaional Qualifications in that field, to specialise in 
Profaaaional Examination Courses Good experience is essential for 
this post 

6 LECTURER IN MARKETING 

—'With specialisation In ADVERTISING, to work with courses leading 
to Professional Examinations in Advertising and Marketing Applicanta 
should have Profaaaional Qualifications with good experience. A 
Graduate is preferred, but this is not aaaantial 

5 RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

— graded Assistant Lecturer Grads a A‘ Candidates ahould have a 
first dagraa in Economics or Mathematics 

SALARY SCALES 

Principal Lecturers. £2.380 to £2,800 p.a. 

Senior Lecturers, £2,140 to £2.380 p a 
Lecturers, £1,878 to £2,140 p a 

* Assistant Lecturers Grade *A’ £830 to Cl*800 PA. 

* With additions for qualification# end traml*# up to Cl70 p>6 

Particulars and application forma from tho Principal, The QStlaoe of 
Commerce, Bristol * 



confidential—on 
mduetriee^andT 
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KLEINWORT, BENSON 
LIMITED 

require an 

ECONOMIST 

nle Research and 
‘“Bent 

are’ 


For their 
Devi 


_ jelopment L_ — 
with atlsast four yean 
in the field of applied < 


_Job experience i__ 

been gained IxTindustry. cwnraerce 
or flnanoe A knowledge of financial 
planning techniques le desirable 


The Department _ 

special projects connected with the 
Group’s work in the fields^ of 
domestic and international ba n ki n g 
ana company finance and portfolio 
investment Regular reviews of the 
International economy and the 
major industrialised areas and in¬ 
formation on request on other 
economies are alao provided 

are Invited from 


___ _ economists under 30 

mri' of age who have an Interest 
In International economy 
and Industrial structure 
lng salary will be by 


Please apply, 
lef details 
iperlence to 

The 

i _ 

09 


confidence, with 
education and 


r. Klelnwort. 
Aldermanbury 


University of Heading 

Chair of Geography 

Applications will shoi 
ir the Chair of Oeogri 


for _ _ 

Headship of __,_ 

upon the appointment of 
Professor T o Miller as Principal 
of the University Collage of RhodeSua 
Persona who are interested in this 
poet are invited to write to the 
Registrar (Room 36. ORB). 

The University, Reading, so that he 
may send them full particulars as soon 
as they are ready 


versity of 





PERSONAL 
investigate before yd 
Invest.Lucsyri 

on beautiful Grand Bahami 
Island. Slx-doy V.I.P. La 
Inspection Tours Isavs 
weekly. 

For information writs . 
2030/D, The Economist 



BIO-STRATH 


SO 


is a novel, dietetic health too! 
supplement from Switzerland, til 
natural, concentrated and enorgebl 
tonic i» made of wild yeast aid 
herbs, prepared after 
biological process. 

Scientific medical research 
on increase of rei 
fatigue, protection 
Uon, etc., are availal 

The manufacturer seeks a senow| 
and efficient agency with 

contacts to doctors, chan_ 

health food stores for England 

BIO-STRATH is sold todaj m 
countries in 5 continents. 

Strath-Labor A.O. MUhlebtchl 
mass 25 , CH -8032 Zurich! 

Switzerland. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 


business subjects 


Write today for detail* or _ 
subjects la which interested. 


ivies, stating 
to 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept G0/9), St Albans, 

-at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

104 City 6174 (Founded 1610) 


Study at 
Home 

Successful tuition for O.OJt* ** 0 “ set 11 
(ell Boards) London Univ. ajaJto*-. ’f 
BJBe , LLB , 



Wolsey Hall, Oxford?* 


THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STINES 

Surfing on 25th September, 1967 

A general Management Course for suitably qualified 
women already holding responsible positions in industry, 
or Government leading to the nationally recognised quel 

THE DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Other examination courses in the following fields are odfe*#*® 
PERSONNEL, WORK STUDY, 

MANAGEMENT INFORMATION «- 
THE ARTS 

Alio a wide range of Short Management GoarsH^ 

, "****■ 

Writ^ for details to: ’ , 

The Re^etiter* , 4 * 4 

The Polytechnic hlehSMUMBi 




**pw ^ ^ - •' 















The Industrial Bank of Japan is no ordinary bank. It is the bigg* 
estbankin Japan specializing in extending longterm credit for 
industrial expansion. By far the greater part of its loans go for 
new plant and equipment* and its clientele include most of 
the nation's important industrial firms It is also Japan's leading 
underwriter of government-guaranteed bonds and trustee for 
floatation of corporate bonds. 

Because of its intimate relationship with companies in every 
Industrial field, the Industrial Bank of Japan is uniquely qualified 
to act as an intermediary between Japanese and foreign firms. 
And its financial research department is probably the best in 
Japan. These specialized abilities and know how can be put to 
work for you. Write for further Information. 

THE INDUSTRIAL RANK OF JAPAN. LTD. 

Htad 01 flea 8, l'Choma, Marunouehl, Chiyoda ku, Tokyo. 

Cabla Addrosa KOfitN TOKYO. Ttltx TK 2325. TK 2850 
Lentfofi Offica: Moar Horn, US London Wall, London, E C 2 , England 
Frankfurt Office Etcfcaukalmaf Undttrasaa 9, Frankfurt am Mala, F.R, Germany 
Mae YpffcQftifi; 30 Sroad Street. Maw Yoik N Y. 10004, USA. 














































































































THE MOST 

DISTINGUISHED NAME 
IN 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
MACDONALD GREENLEES LTD 
DISTILLERS LEITH SCOTLAND 


Staecutditted 

cutd 

Steadfast 



130 branches throughout Japan 
Head Office 21 Bingomaihi 2 chome Higashtku Osaka Japan 
Cable Add DAIBANK Tel 271 1221 Telex OS 3284 
London Branch 79 Bishopsgate London L C 2 England 
Cable Add LONDAIWA Tel LONdon Wall 1852 4 Telex LN21979 
New York Agency 140 Broadway, New York N Y 10005 
Cable Add NEWDAIWA Tel 344 b020 Telex 222246 


The 

Long-Term 
Credit Bank 
of Japan, Ltd. 

Issuance of Bank debentures 
Long-term industrial financing 
& 

Plant and equipment export financing 
for Japanese firms 
Other general banking business 

the LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, ltd. 

(Nippon Chokl Shln-yo Glnko) 

Head Office > Otemachi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Representative Office i 
20 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 10005 



FOR LIBRARIES 


The 

Economist 


ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of The Economic! on microfilm hae for soma time baen 
available year by year from January 1966 onwards. 

Now the complete senes from the first issue in September 1843 to the and Of 
1954 connecting with the current aeries, is available It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass instead of tha bound volumes, 
which take up a great deal of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless reoord of fact and opinion, essential for 
research in the economic end political history of the last 124 years 

The complete set fiom 1843 to 1984 ordered at one time costa £64117,0 
($1,800), bui particular periods are available ea required end an exact 
quotation will be sent on request Microfilms from 1966 onwards OMR, Oft 
average, £810 0 ($24 00) per year 

Enquiries and orders should be sent not to The Economist but to. 
University Microfilms Ltd., 

Rentox House, 31*32 Alfred Plaee, London, W.C.1 

or to 

University Microfilms Inc., 

And ArfeOr, Michigan, U.6.A. 



















PRICES AND YIELDS 


MM, MWT»H FUNDS 


Si* h 

$ g: 

sfc *»:'* 

95% •»% 


39*7 **• 


Exchequer 4%% 
Savings Bonds 9% 
Exchequer «%% 
triclsh Electric3% 
Savings Bands 3% 
British Electric 3',% 
Funding6%% 


Funding 4% 
Treasury 6%% 
Funding 6% 
British Gas 3% 
Treasury 5%% 
War Loan 3%% 
Consols 2',% 


ransport 3% 1978-88 


1960-90 
I995-98 
1993 
1990-95 
2008-12 
after 1952 


Price. 

Net Red. 

Gross Red. 

INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR RONDS 

Indicated 

Change 

Grots 

July 

1967 

Yield. 

July 5, 
19671 
£ s. d. 

Yield, 
July S 
1967 
£ s. 

d. 

Australis 5%% 

1985 

Market 

July S 

94%-95% 

on 

week 

Redemption 
Yield 5 

£ s. d. , 
6 3 10 

100’%* 


II 

4 


1 

8 

Belgium, Kingdom 5%% 
Cie-Francaisc Petroies 6% 

1976 

96%-97% 


S 17 8 

®: 


4 

10 


II 

61 

1985 

94%-95% 


6 * | 


15 

0 


II 

3 

Continental Oil 6%% 

1971 

101V102% 

... * 

5 II 1 



10 

5 


17 

81 

Cyanamid International 5%% 
Denmark, Mortgago Bank 6%% 
Ericsson Telefon 6%% 

1980 

9l%-92% 


6 12 IQ 

76% 


12 

4 


19 

Ilf 

1971 

I00%-I0l% 


6 5 3 

72% 


II 

2 


18 

9 f 

1986 

100-100% 


6 B 3 

95% 


2 

9 


19 

Ilf 

Gouverken A/B 6% 

1980 

9*%-9S% 


6 118 

57% 


12 

0 


18 

Of 

Coal ft Steel Community 6%% 
Jspan, Government 5%% 

1986 

97%-98% 

—'1% 

6 B 3 

96% 


1 

1 


15 

II 

I960 

90*4-91% 

_ 1 

6 10 0 

97*1 


2 

4 


0 

3 f 

Mexico 6%% 

1981 

95%-96% 

-*4 

7 6 10 

89** 


3 

6 


0 

3 

New Zealand 7 % 

1976 

I0I%-I02% 


6 13 S 

53% 


8 

II 


15 

3/ 

Norway, Kingdom 5%% 

1985 

87-88 

—“ • 

6 13 B 

81% 


3 

1 


19 

5 f 

Philips International 6%% 

1976 

101-102 


6 10 3 

50% 


15 

II 


19 

7 f 

Portugal 5%% 

1985 

92'4-93% 


6 B 10 

36% 


1 

1 


18 

Of 

Transalpine Finance 6%% 

1985 

97-97% 

-■I 

7 0 3 



Prices. 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield, 



Stocke 

July 5. 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


1967 

week 

5 

21/4% 

23/4% 

16/6 

Mercantile Crop. 

20/10% 

—6d 

4 8 

IB/6 

Provid. Clothg. 

22/3 

—7%d 

4-2 

12,500 

1 P.750 

Societe General. 

Fr.B.11850—350 

4-6 

52/6 

46/3 

Union Discount 

47/6 

-■id 

5 3 

22/9 

18/6 

Utd. Dom. Tst. 

21/9 

-7%d 

4-7 



Breweries, Etc. 




16/9 

13/10% 

Allied Breweries 

16/4% 

—4%d 

4-6 

16/10% 

14/1% 

Bass. Mitch, ft B. 

16/6 

—3d 

4 8 

193 

168 

Bols N.V. 

FI. 179% 

—1% 

3 7 

15/6 

• 3/- 

Charrngtn. Utd. 

15/- 

—6d 

5 0 

25/9 

21/1% 

Courage, B. & S. 

25/6 


4 7 

20/6 

17/9 

Distillers 

19/9 


5-4 

37% 

21/3 


Distill. Seagrams 

*35% 


2-8 

Guinness 

21/6 

—6d 

4 9 

515 

387 

Hemeken 

%5I5 

i n 

2 7 

20/6 

48% 

11/6 

IDV 

18/9 

—6d 

3 5 

38% 

Nat. Distillers 

*46% 


3 9 

66/9 

56/9 

Scottish ft Newc. 66/4', 

—3d 

4-6 

30/6 

23/4% 

Showerings 

30/3 


4 9 

66/6 

55/6 

Srh African Br. 

62/6 


5 6 

31/9 

23/- 

14/1% 

8/8% 

Truman, Hanbry. 31'4% 

— I%d 

4 2 

17/9 

Watney, Mann 

17/3 

—4%d 

4 6 

• 1/3 

Whitbread 'A* 

II/- 

—3d 

4-8 



Building ft Building Materials 


58/- 

50/9 

Assoc. Portland 

57/9 

—3d 

3 8 

25/3 

18/3 

BPB Industries 

25/3* 

10/1% 

i 6d 

4 5 

10/6 

7/3 

Cementation 

—4%d 

31 

259 2 

204 5 

Ciments Lafarge 

Fr.238 

-3 

3 5 

2590 

1996 

Cimiteries Briq. 

Fr,B.2408 —88 

4 6 

18/4% 

15/9 

R. Coatam 

16/6 

— I0%d 

6-1 

6/4% 

4/3 

Crittall-Hope 

6/4% 

- 4%d 

<«) 

30/- 

23/- 

Eng. China Clays 

30/-* 

— I/I%d 

2 8 

16/3 

12/10% 

ini. Paints 

16/3 

; l%d 

6 2 

16,000 

12,420 

Italcementi 

L. 12,820 

—40 

3 2 

20/3 

1 S/6 
16/1% 

J. Laing 'A' 

18/9 

-t 3d 

2 8 

21/6 

London Brick 

21/6 


4 2 

21/7% 

17/3 

Marlcy Tile 

21/3* 

-4%d 

4-8 

20/- 

15/3 

Redland Hldgt. 

20/- 

-» 6d 

4 0 

17/6 

12/2% 

Rugby Portland 

17/6 

* bc/ d 

2 9 

36/3 

29/3 

Tarmac 

36/3 

3-4 

25/6 

22/1% 

Taylor Woodrow 25/- 

7ij d 

4 1 

13/6 

10/3 

Venesta 

II/- 

8 9 

37/3 

29/3 

G. Wimpey 

37/- 

—3d 

2-1 



Catering, Hotels, Etc. 



32/4% 

23/10% 

si/:- 

Assoc.. Brit. Pic. 

28/9 

29/7% 

1 1/9 

5 2 

29/6 

7/11% 

A.T.V. 'A* 

' 3d 

3 7 

Butlm's 

5/4% 

#64% 

—3%d 

8-4 

75 

42 

CBS 

t * 

2 2 

16/6 

11/9 

Fortes *A* 

15/4% 

—3d 

5 7 

40/6 

32/3 

Grenade ‘A* 

39/3 

i 7%d 

6 2 

II/- 

8/6 

Grend Mecrop. 
Lyons *A* 

10/3 

-3d 

4 4 

54/10% 

44/9 

53/6 

-i/4% 

5-0 

19/6 

55% 

15/3 

Mecca *A' 

19/1% 

* l%d 

6 0 

43% 

RCA 

550% 


1 6 

46/- 

27/9 

Rank Organ. 

41/- 

—4/6 

2-6 

11/6 

9/4% 

Trust Houses 

11/4% 

—I%d 

5-7 



Chemicals 




1649-5 

1266 

ANIC 

L. 1379 

—2 

3-6 

19/1% 

14/7% 

Albright ft W. 

17/4% 

—7%d 

6 0 

36% 

30 

Amer. Cyenemid. S30% 


4 1 

200-5 

169 

Badische Anilin 

D.182-3 

i 0 7 

5-5 

144 

113-2 

Bayer 

D. 123 -5 

—0 4 

5 3 

20/10% 

16/3 

Borax Defd. 

20/3 

-7%d 

3 9 

6950 

5975 

Cl BA (Basle) 

Fr.S.6400 


1 6 

84% 

60% 

Dow 

#79% 

—% 

2-e 

176% 

146 

Dupont 

SI5I 

_i 

1-8 

35/9 

26% 

29/9 

Fisons 

33/10% 


6-1 

19% 

General Aniline 

$22% 


1 8 

203 

177-6 

Hoechtt 

D. 186-0* 

—1 -2 

5 -4 

78,000 

62,100 

Hoffmn-La Roche Fr.S.75400—500 

0 9 

41/- 

34/1% 

ICI 

38/7% 

-1/1% 

6-5 

27/- 

18/6 

Laporte Inds. 

25/- 


4-9 

17/- 

l3/9* 4 

Monsanto 

16/4% 

-l%d 

4-7 

1394-5 

1159 

Montecatini-Edu. 

L.II95 5 

—0 5 

4-6 

201 

159-9 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.159 -1 

—1 -4 

4-9 

147-5 

115-6 

$t. Gobain 

fr.l 16 -2 

I 0 -4 

4 1 

173 

147 

Takeds Chemical Y.I47 

—2 

51 



Coal ft Steel 




2630 

20S0 

Arbed 

Fr.6.2150 

+ 14 

4 4 

! 37 ‘* 

30*. 

Bethlehem 

Brit. St. ft Tube 

*32% 

* 

5-5 

9*H 

4 -54 

Broken Hill Pty, 

*A,9 -B0 

4 0 64 


36/7% 

22/9 

Colvillea 

36/3% 


... 

W« 

III 

Consett 


+%d 

7*4, 

97 i 

09*2 

Denainlngwy. • 

W.04 



Ordinary 

Stocks 


Price, Ch*ng< 

July 5, on 
1967 week 


Gelsenkirchanar %I47% —1% 

Grangesberg £15'* —% 

Hoesch %94 —I 

Hoogoven ri.79 '7 + I *7 

Mannesmann %II3% —4% 

Rheinstahl %fi% —I 

Steel Co. Wales 26/0% + %d 

J. Summers 33/3% + %d 

Thyssen Huette %I26% —3 

Ugine Kuhlman Fr.166-6 —II ^ 



38% 

U.S. Steel 

$44% 

+ 1 *e 

S *4 

24/1% 

United Steel 

33/3% 

+%d 


84 

56-5 

Usmor 

Fr.51 

+ 1*5 

4-9 

388 

292 

Electrical ft Radio 

A.E.G. %33l% 

_f 

4-8 

40/3 

35/- 

A.E.I. 

35/9 

—6d. 

7-1 

293 

231 

ASEA 

Kr,240 

19 

4*1 

62 


Am. Tel. ft Tel. 

$561 

—H 

3*9 

73/3 

B.I.C.C. 

72/* 

—IDftd 

4 8 

1590 

1450 

Brown Boveri 'A' 

Fr.5.1450 

—5 

3 4 

456 

361 

C.G.E. 

Fr.370 

+9 

3*4 

133 

76 8 

C.S.F. 

Fr.B7 -8 

+0*0 


15,10% 

13/1% 

Chloride Electric 

15/3 


12 

73*. 

42% 

Comstat 

$72% 

“% 

._ 

93/- 

75/- 

Dacca 

93/- 


3) 

32/3 

26/6 

E.M.I. 

32/3 

+7% 

4-5 

159 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr.141 

—7 

5 7 

13/10% 

10/6 

Elhott-Auto. 

13/1% 

-rl%d 

—4 %d 

4 0 

45/9 

41/9 

English Electric 

tSSt 

SO 

259 

212 

L.M. Erccson *B' 


2 1 

52* 

82*. 

Gen. Electric 

#86*4 

—2% 

3 0 

44/- 

45% 

Gen. Electric Co. 

52/9 

+ 3d 

4-0 

53% 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 

$4Y% 

—1% 

2*7 

102 

85 

Hitachi 

Y.94 

-2 

S) 

41/6 

32/3 

Hoover ‘A’ 

37/3 

—4d 

4*9 

503% 

365 

I.B.M. 

S499 

rj )s 

0*9 

40/3 

32/4% 

I.C.T. 

35/- 

4*0 

98*. 

72*4 

lit. Tel. ft Tel. 

#95% 
Fr.49 8 

— 

i *6 

96 5 

49-8 

Machines Bull 


309 

24ft 

Matsushita 

Y.309 

+ 13 

2*0 

40/3 

36/9 

C. A. Parsons 

37/3 

—3d 

6*6 

93/9 

29/4% 

71/6 

Philips Lmp Wks. 90/6 

-l/6d 

4*0 

24/10% 

21/10% 

Plassey 

26/4% 

-7%d 

5*3 

27/- 

Radio Rentals 

25/10% 

-7%d 

4*5 

14/1% 

11/6 

Radlffusion 

13/6 

—0 1 

6*3 

49/9 

202 

43/9 

161 -5 

A. Payrolls 
Siemens 

47/- 

D.186-5 

5*9 

4*3 

915 

567 

Sony 

Y.868 

+60 

17 

38 

28% 

Sperry Rend 

*36% 

Fr.7e 

-i'k 


102 

68-5 

Thomson-Houst. 

M| 

70/- 

58/6 

35% 

Thorn Electrical 

66/3 

+ 9d 

2*4 

46% 

Western Union 

*37% 

—t 

3*7 

57*. 

47 

Westinhse. El. 

*53% 

... 

2*9 


Bnginaaring 
Acrow ’A* * 

Allied Iron \ 

Assoc. Enginrg. I 
Atlas Copco I 

B.S.A. 2 

Babck. 8 Wilcox 2 
John Brown 2 

Cohen 600 I 

Coventry Gauge 2 
Davy Ashmore 1 
Delta Maul I 
Demag 

Edwards High V. I 
B. Elliott 2 

Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. ft N. ! 
Gutehoffngt. H. ' 
Head Wrightson I 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 1 

Inter. Combstn. 
Kullager B' I 
M.A.N. 

Mather 6 Platt 
Metal Box 
Metal industries ! 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible i 
Pechmey I 

Renoid * 

Serck 2 


frd«n M«asrs. Vickera da.Cesta ft Co.iMprylHLyiyth, Piehee Fenner ft Smith; Yamaichi Securities Co.; and White. Weld ft Co. 

• iliirtvfa?Ss?at^W InL** <h) After Zambian tax* (0To latest date. (»)l» 

























'aiM 


SB & !r nma - =K? n 

IfM Tho*. W. Ward 44/6 —»<T ?7 


Wellman Eng. 6/1 

Food, Pharmaceuticals 
Allied Suppliers 43/3 
Aspro-Ntcnolas 34/9 
Ass. Brie. Food* 7/- 
Assoc. Fisheries 1/10% 

Avon Products $105% 

, Beeehtm Group 39/4% 

Baghin Fr.2i0 2 

Bovrll 30/. 

Brit. Cocoa A Ch. 36/9 
Brit. Drag Haas. 23/- 
Bnoohe Bond *B* 11/6 
Cotg.-Pslmollva $30*4 
Col. Sugar Ref. |A3 *67 
Express Dry. 'A* 9/3* 

Fitch Lovell 8/- 
Geigy Fr.S.286 • 

General Foods 175% 

General Mills 970 
Glaxo 51/9* 

Heinz $42 

Horlicks 27/3 

Liebigs 12/9 

L'Oreal Fr.1265 

Mows L.7I30 

Nat. Canning 43/- 

Nestle Fr.S.2005 

Perrier Fr.140 

Procter Gambia $87% 
Ranks-Hovls 28/-* 

Reckict 6 Colm. 32/6 

Ross Group 8/- 

Schweppes 15/4’, 

Smiths'Crisps 15/- 

Spillers 12/3 

Tata * Lyle 28/- 

Unigate I2/I* a 

Unilever 33/9 

Unilever N.V. 136/3 

United Biscuits 27/J 

Motors. Aircraft 
British Motor 9/8% 

Caterpillar Tract. $44*4 
Chrysler $41% 

Citroen Fr. 111 -4 

Daimler-Benz %444% 

Oowty Group 18/6 

Dunlop 31/- 

Fiat L.2753 

Ford (B.D.R.) 23/1*, 

Gen. Dynamics $75% 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 35/4% 

Goodyear $44% 

Hawker Siddeley 41/9 
Honda (E.D.R.) 17/3 

Komatsu Y.I33 

Layiand Motors 46/- 
i, Lucas 36/6 

Massav Ferguson $C.22 
Miehelln *B T Fr.606 
Nissan Motor Y.278 „ +.11 

Peugeot Fr.ll8|fc*8*5 

Pkwli-Spa L.3462’^re 

Rolls-Royca 46/4% —1/9 

Rootes Mtrs. ‘A’ 4/7% 

Smiths Indust. 15/3 +6d 

Stayr-Dmlar-Pch %47l 
Volkswagen %30l 
Volvo Kr.132 

Westland 12/4*. 

Wilmot-Breeden 10/- 

Offfieo Bquip., Photo. 

Canon Camera Y.II6 
Eastman Kodak $133%' 

Gevaert Photo. Fr.B I4S2 

Gestetnar 'A' 24/10% 

Olivetti Priv. L.3I33 
Osalid 23/1% 

Xerox $279% 


Y.II6 ft 
$133%- —I • 
Fr.B.I452 —6 
24/10*. +3d 

L.3I33 +34 

23/1% —3d 

$279% —15 


Paper A Publishing 
46/- Bowater Paper 50/6 —9d 

10/7', British Printing 16/1 %* —4* 

16/10% Bunzl Pulp A P 43/9 ... 

44*4, Crown Zeller. $48 

20/9 Dickinson Robsn. 25/4', —4', 

26/6 Finencisl News 29/3 + 3d 

15/10% Int. Publishing 19/1% 

35/3 Longmans Gp. ‘A' 35/1 % —4*, 

23% MacMillan Bl. P. $0.28% +% 

57*. McGraw Hill $103 —2 

20/6 News of the Wld. 20/9 —3d 

40/4', Reed Paper 43/4', —2/< 

31/3 W.H. Smith 'A' 35/3 ... ' 
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r Emm ilr* -ft 
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Pan-American $30*, 

P> * O. Defd. 27/- 
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GUS 'A' 45/- 
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La Redouts Fr. 1194 
Le Rinescante L.3I4*S 
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Montgomery W. $23% 
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Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 26/9 
B.E.T. 'A* Defd. 50/4% 
British Assets 16/4% 
Cable 6 Wireless 17/9 
industrial 6 Gen. 31/10% 


Money Market Indicators 

The announcement of large short-term borrowing 
plans by the US Treasury sparked a near-record 
jump of 0.82 per cent in US Treasury bill rates. 
Euro-doliar rates also hardened, swinging the 
covered arbitrage margin on Euro-dollar/UK local 
authority loans still further in New York's favour. 

Treasury Bill Tenders 91-Day Tender 

Amount Average Allotted issue 

Date of (£ mn.) Applied rete of at Max. Out- 

Tender Offered for Allotment Rate* standing 

1966 91-Day s. d. % 1 

July I 180*0 3(9 *9 114 9 67 44 2.510*0 
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WHERE kABERTAN 

Money r spent 


Aberfan 

Coping with immediate tragedy 
is terrible enough, but living with 
its aftermath can be more diffi¬ 
cult, especially when there’s 
£ 1 , 750,000 hanging over it all. 
Our special correspondent 
reports, page 19 G. 


Britain's Economy 

June’s overseas trade returns are 
pretty awful. The Treasury 
reports that Britain’s gross 
national product rose in the first 
quarter of the year, but it is not 
sure by how much, page 234 . The 
Labour movement isn’t very sure 
which way incomes policy is 
going either, page 195 


Fifty-Year Itch 

Leonid Brezhnev is the keeper of 
Russia's communist conscience, 
lie has to decide whether Russia 
should stay faithful to its 50-year- 
old belief in the expansion of 
communism—or take a half-share 
in the job of putting the world 
into some sort of order, page 1H7. 
The recent demotions in Moscow 
may be ground for hope, page 
2oy 



$ 



Under Mao's Feet 

All around China, from Hong¬ 
kong to Burma, little countries 
are feeling the weight of Mao 
Tsc-tung’s cultural revolution, 
page 190. A “spark of Mao’s 
thought ’’ has landed in India too, 
page 205. 


The Tory Prospectus 

Mr Heath’s speech last weekend, 
outlining the Conservatives’ new* 
economic policy, confirms some of 
the virtues he might show if he 
became prime minister—but also 
some of his failings as an 
opposition leader, page 188. 


What's Germany 
Up To ? 

Germany ought now to pull out 
of the economic recession it has 
suffered in the first half of 1967. 
Its government's policy is not 
nearly as unsophisticated as some 
reports of the misleading political 
battle over its long-term budget 
plans have suggested. But there 
arc dangers to watch, page 231 . 


On Nasser's Heels 

Colonel Boumcdicnnc of Algeria 
believes his country was born to 
lead the Arabs. His efforts to 
take the revolutionary banner out 
of Nasser’s hands, page 191. 


Growth, Decay and the 
Scrap Man 

Science is changing the scrap 
metal business into a major 
source of high-grade raw material, 
page 232 . 
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Letters 


Middle East 

Sir —As an Israeli who participated in his 
country’s necessary “ blitzkrieg ” and who 
considers himself to be something like a hard¬ 
liner, I can only appreciate and endorse the 
general attitude displayed in-your excellent 
article.“ Where the Buck Stops” (June 24th). 

You arc perfectly right in stressing the 
viewpoint (which, as you logically explain, is 
most probably also President Johnson's) that 
no rational way out of the present disturbing 
situation can be found along extreme and un¬ 
realistic lines. Israel cannot, and never 
intended to, just annex the occupied regions 
of Sinai and the West Bank of the Jordan; 
neither can it be forced to hand them back 
to its aggressive neighbour without adequate 
guarantees for its future peace and security. 

It seems to me that the general trend of a 
realistic solution, acceptable to most of the 
decisive factors in the Middle East, points 
towards the setting up of a federation of 
Israel and a newly created Arab state in the 
West Bank and in the Gaza Strip (and if 
Hussein agrees, united with the kingdom of 
Jordan), the capital of which will be a united 
Jerusalem. Such a new set-up, the building 
of which will doubtless encounter many diffi¬ 
culties, will have three main advantages: to 
give the Palestinian Arabs a national entity of 
their own and thereby deprive the Arab 
countries of their only arguable anti-Israeli 
cams belli\ create a territorial basis lor the 
(at least partial) solution of the eternal 
refugee problem; and, last but not least, lay 
a workable foundation for future Jcwish-Arab 
constructive co-operation, instead of perpetual 
and destructive' enmity.—Yours faithfully, 
Jerusalem Yehuda Ben-Moshe 


★ 

Sir—A11 amende honorable to the Palestine 
refugees which Dr Fawzi is reported to have 
suggested (July ist) would indeed be a long 
step towards creating a better climate in the. 
Middle East. 

The problem for Israel is fundamentally 
one of population imbalance. If a large 
increase in the Arab population of the 
country could be balanced by a proportionate 
increase in Jewish population, Israel could, 
with international assistance, cope with the 
resulting difficulties. 

A large Jewish population reservoir exists 
in Russia and to a lesser extent in the 
Maghreb. It is believed that, given a free 
choice, many of the 2,000,000 Jews living in 
the Soviet Union would elect to go to Israel. 
It is known that this applies to the great 
majority of the 150,000-200,000 Jews still 
living in Arab countries. A formal undei- 
taking by Israel to admit one Arab family 
for e\erv two Jewish families allowed to 
come* to Israel peacefully and with all the ir 
possessions over a period e>f five* te> ten years 

L would be proof of Israel's goe>d faith auel 
*'Ould give the Arab countries and Russia 
opportunity to contribute constructively 
rds a solution of this ve*ry difficult 
Cl..~ Yours faithfully, 

* |k A’u Rudolph De'imw 

k' ' t 


Sir—Your interpretation of the present 
Middle East crisis leaves much to be desired. 
You apparently presume t&kt Israel has Ddth 
a moral and political right to~ existIn place 
of Palestine. A discussion of this point might 
appear to be merely an academic, discipline 
in view of the stunning military victory that 
Israel was capable of inflicting upon its Arab 
foe. However, military prowess was and never 
can become a substitute for peace. 

Israel has, through military aggrandisement, 
found it expeditious to increase its territorial 
boundaries after each clash with its Arab 
neighbours. This is, according to the United 
Nations charter and international law* an 
unacceptable situation, yet no concerted 
attempt has been undertaken to force Israel 
to return to its original boundaries as pre¬ 
scribed by the 194 B United Nations resolu¬ 
tion on the partition of Palestine. Israel 
continues to expand and concomitantly creates 
an ever increasing refugee problem, but has 
the audacity to state in the United Nations 
forum that all it seeks is peace with its 
neighbours. The facts preclude any peaceful 
settlement or possibility of coexistence in the 
area. 

The aggressor must seek out the vanquished 
and alleviate the causes that foment Arab 
hatred of the Israeli state. The end result 
rests squarely upon the Israeli , government, 
not with Russian or American leadership as 
you implied. So long as Israel is hated in 
the Arab world and considered a bastion of 
Western imperialism peace is an inconceivable 
hope in the Middle East.—-Yours faithfully, 
Syracuse , New York David Fuleihan 


May hew and Nasser 

Sir —In his letter to you (June 24ih), Mr. 
Christopher Mayhew, MP, asks you to quote 
something specific from his many broadcasts, 
writings or speeches that would support your 
assertion that he has an “ almost mystical 
belief” in Nasser and the Arabs. May I sug¬ 
gest that he asks the BBC to play back to 
him his tclc-recorded interview with the 
Egyptian leader, broadcast in *’ Panorama" 
on Monday, June 5 th? Here his bias is 
transparent to the observer, if not to himself 
For example: 

Mayhew: Suppose there was a war, which you 
won, what would you do with the millions 
of Jews now in Palestine? 

Nasser: Well, of course, this is not a point of 
discussion. In the meantime we think ol 
the existent. 

Mayhew: We hear these words—like elimina¬ 
tion and destruction—and they sound brutal 
to us. I don’t believe they’re meant to be. 
With that last interpolation alone, Mr May¬ 
hew destroys the case for his impartiality. 
And it is in that tone that the whole intei- 
view took place.—Yours faithfully, 

London , NW 6 Jack Barnki j 


Germany and Israel 

Sir —In your article “ Neutral behind Israel ” 
(July 1st), you quote west Germany as having 
supported Israel with goods worth £31 million 
under ihe restitution agreement signed in 
1952. 1 believe that I am right in sa>ing 

that, during the twelve years following the 
conclusion of the restitution agreement, Israel 
received payments amounting to a total of 
nearly Ljuo million. When this important 
source of foreign exchange goods and services 
dried up, Germany granted Israel a retroac¬ 
tive Joan of million. • marks in 1963, 

followed by a loan agreement for 163 million 


marks tied to specific projects to finance 
purchases of gocsdi and' services tpaifily in west 
Germany.—Yours faithfully, F. Schulz 

S(Albans, Hertfordshire 


Holding Companies 

Sir—I have read the paragraph entitled 
“ Holding On ” (July 1 st) and should like 
to make two points on the subject of indus¬ 
trial holding companies in general. There are. 
as you know, several well-known and success¬ 
ful companies which started life doing busi¬ 
ness in one industry but which have now 
diversified to an extent which, it could be 
argued, puts them into the category of indus¬ 
trial holding companies. Indeed it may l>e 
that the concept of a small and distinct body 
of industrial holding companies, as frequently 
referred to in the financial press, is now an 
anomaly. 

Furthermore, whilst accepting the point 
which is so often made that random 
diversification is a bad thing, I think one 
should not overlook the fact that a well- 
developed plan of diversification, with proper 
financial control, can provide a degree of 
freedom to take advantage of growth oppoi- 
tunities which is not always enjoyed by 
companies operating in only one industry 
Hence our entry into a field which seems 
bound to have growth potential in maim 
facturing, and with a sizeable export content 
as you acknowledged in your article.- Yours 
faithfully, S. II. Makdim. 

London, WI Thomas Tilling J.td. 


Vietnam 

Sir—In the crucial 1965-60 period official 
American government statements claimed that 
15 per rent of the National Liberation Front 
was made up of North Vietnamese fomitting 
to tell what percentage of them weir actually 
returning southerners). A more candid source. 
Senator Mike Mansfield, majority leader in 
the Senate, revealed that of the 230 ,fjfMi 
Vietcong troops inside South Vietnam, only 
14,000 or 6 per cent were from the north. 
That was in March 1966 . Less than a year 
later the American government announced 
that the NLF had a force inside South Viet¬ 
nam of 287,000 troops despite 600,000 casual¬ 
ties. Where was the NLF getting such num¬ 
bers? The February 1965 white paper 
claimed that total maximum infill rat firs from 
the north up to then wax 37 , 000 ; since then, 
large-scale bombing has been carried out to 
prevent infiltration. 

The figures above are boring to the eye. 
It is difficult to think of war in terms of 
numbers. But if one does earnestly consider 
these* figures one will come to the conclusion 
that either the bombing of the north has been 
manifestly unsuccessful (since it did not even 
slow down infiltration) or that the Vietcong 
arc truly the ” fish that swim in the sca.”- 
Yours faithfully, James R. Finucam 

hmdon , WC2 


D Notices 

Sir—You state (June 24 th) that u the I) notice 
row. ... is not a particularly important 
issue ”, As an overseas user of cable services 
1 cannot agree and find it a particularly 
important and dangerous thought that the 
British government N reading cables, sent 
through its agency, Gable and Wireless, to 
obtain access to commercial information. 

How can we expect foreigners to have con¬ 
fidence in Britain when such dubious practices 
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GROUP 

FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 

A substantia! English Company headquartered in London, having sales 
throughout the world and with its own manufacturing and servicing 
facilities in Britain, N. and S. America, India, S. Africa and Australia, has 
recently reconstructed its organisation and is now to appoint a man 
with considerable financial experience to the newly created post of 
Group Financial Director. The Company has the major share of the World 
market for precision capital equipment of a highly specialised nature. 

This could prove to be one of the top financial appointments in British 
industry and is open only to applicants of maturity who have a successful 
record of financial policy formulation and control in international business 
operations. 

It is essential that the successful candidate shall have a thorough under¬ 
standing and in most cases direct experience, of group control problems, 
taxation, foreign financial affairs, cross licensing and liaison with joint 
stock and merchant banks. It is probable that the man appointed will 
be a university graduate and qualified as an Actuary, Accountant or 
Economist and may have previous experience in the Treasury> Inland 
Revenue or Banking. 

Applications giving brief details of qualifications and experience, which 
will be treated in strict confidence, should be sent to r- 

Mr. P. Fatharly, Director and Chief Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION LTD. 

Management Consultants and Consulting Engineers 
18 Thurloe Place, London, S.W.7. 

Envelopes should be marked 394/3. 
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are countenanced and, what is more, attempts 
arc* made to perpetuate them by use of press 
censorship?—Yours faithfully, 

Rio de Janeiro Michael T. Wells 


Crown Privilege 

Sir —Had your note (July 8th, paw 99) been 
entitled Supra juducm , this letter would 
not have been written.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge Victor Karl 


East Europe Tourism 

Sir —According to your article on tourism in 
East’ Europe (May 20th] “prices for the 
austere food arid accommodation tend to he 
highly inflated." This might be true in itself, 
but if seems to me a gross misinterpretation 
of facts if stated without a mention of prices 
in absolute and real terms. At least such is 
the case in Bulgaria. The quality of food 
may also be considered a matter of judgment, 
hut I wonder whether an English tourist in 
Era nee could have dinner at a luxury 
restaurant with food that is less austere than 
Bulgarian for £1? Or a luxury apartment 
(with bathroom) in a hotel overlooking the 
sea for less than £2 a day? 

Indeed, English pounds are accepted in 
Solia almost as eagerly as American dollars 
in London. Only I fail to understand why 
this fact should imply that prices are 
enormous.—Yours faithfully, Simeon Enchlv 
Sofia 


Forever Insular? 

Sir— Let me quote an example in illustration 
of your article (July 8th; about the un¬ 
civilised philistinism of the .£.*)!) travel allow¬ 
ance. In a provincial university, an enlightened 
benefactor has endowed a travelling student¬ 
ship for travel in Europe, to he held by 
students who have completed their BA degree. 
Very properly, no strings are attached 
restricting the holders 10 specific: studies with 
producible icsults. It is presumably for this 
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reason that, as I have just heard, the present 
holder is not being allowed to take it up for 
an extended continuous period this year, but 
will have to split it up over two years. 

“ Grey, drab, ignorance-breeding”—you 
certainly have hit the nail on the head.— 
Yours faithfully, J. C. Maxwell 

Oxford 


Sir —While agreeing with your general prin¬ 
ciple, that the continued restriction on travel 
allowances is wrong, T think some of your 
detailed examples are ridiculous. For instance, 
you repeat the myth, becoming almost as 
hoary as the coals-in-the-bath myth of prewar 
days, that the British tourist is unpopular be¬ 
cause he is forced to tip less. What is your 
evidence for this? 

Secondly, you cite those poor teenage 
daughters, unable to visit America. Well, 
ours is now spending two months in North 
America on £50 travellers’ cheques plus £15 
cash, but of course with her return flight, and 
all her travel, virtually anywhrrc on the 
continent, paid for in advance in sterling 
There are many like her, and if they are 
” stranded somewhere destitute ” it is their 
own fault, not Mr Callaghan’s.— Yours 
faithfully, P. George 

London, SE 10 


Aircraft Industry 

Sir-Y ou ask: Does Britain want an aircraft 
industry? (July 8th). 

The answer should be No. The chief value 
of jumbo-sized supersonic jets will be their 
nuisance value, endured by the many 011 the 
ground for the doubtful benefit of the very 
few in the air. 

Power-minded governments arc concerned 
to inflict this suffering on the populace below 
purely for the sake of military possibilities; 
hut this is a bubble due to burst, sooner or 
later. Some form of rocketry will in due time 
render the military aircraft obsolete, except 
for fairly bread-and-butter purposes, and the 
super-jet builders risk being left with the most 
costly white elephant in history. A Brahazon 
fiasco on a far larger scale. 

The wiser course would be to concentrate 
Britain’s limited resources, capital and labour, 
on the development of such genuinely service¬ 
able projects as hovercraft, monorails, or 
normally electrified railways powered by 
indigenous fuels, and so be well ahead in these 
fields when the supersonic jet goes into limbo, 
as it surely will.—Yours faithfully, 

Delamere, Cheshire S. J. Largombe 


China and Burma 

Sir —Although your article “ The end of a 
lovely relationship ” (July 8th) refers to “ the 
two illegal Burmese communist parties,” it 
omits mention of the legal and democratically 
elected government of Burma, which has been 
held in detention, together with other promi¬ 
nent Burmans, since General Nc Win’s coup 
d’etat of 19(12. 

Perhaps ” the Bandung spirit ” and a policy 
of friendship and reconciliation, as pursued 
by the government removed from office, was 
not so inept when one has a powerful neigh¬ 
bour and vociferous minorities at home. 
Maybe the elected prime minister. U Nu, who 
was released last year, could help calm the 
present conflict.—Yours faithfully, 

Limpsfield, Surrey E. P. Quhsi.y 


Summer Time 

Sir—You rightly emphasise (July 1 st) the 
dangers and disadvantages to all but a small 
number of business men involved in aban¬ 
doning Greenwich Mean Time, but arc you 
right in accepting that it contributes even tc 
their efficiency, as opposed to their conve¬ 
nience? 

The United States seems to be able | ( , 
organise a common market spanning half a 
dozen different time zones quite easily. One 
might indeed wonder whether its flexibility 
and international outlook arc promoted by 
the constant reminder that it cannot tradr 
entirely in its own backyard, but must work 
on a continental scale. Expecting the wholr 
European community to conform to the con¬ 
venience of the Brussels-centred Bonn, Parks, 
London triangle is really an extension of thr 
parochialism we should be trying to break 
down, rather than an intelligent step towards 
wider integration.—Yours faithfully, 

K. L Stretch 

University of Aston in Birmingham 


Labour Policy 

Sir —In May, 1966, The Economist published 
a letter from Mr John Grant suggesting the 
formation of a lunchtime discussion circle at 
which the conflicting opinions on business 
affairs of the City and the Labour govern¬ 
ment might be thrashed out. The favourable 
response Mr Grant received to this sugges¬ 
tion led him to form the City Labour Dis¬ 
cussion Circle. Now Mr Douglas Jay, Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, has consented to 
speak to the circle, llis subject will be the 
new Companies Bill. The meeting takes 
place at 12.45 pm on Wednesday, July 19th, 
at the Bakers Hall, Harp Lane, EC3. Every¬ 
one is welcome to attend, critics of the 
government quite as much as its supporters. 

Tickets are 5s each, and will be available 
in limited quantity at the door. They are 
also available in advance from the treasurer 
of the CLDC, Mr Frank Ward, 10, Comvn 
Road, London, SW11.—Yours faithfully, 
London , WC 2 M. J. G. Mom 


EW Quarterly Economic Reviews 
58 each quarter covering 130 countries 

JAPAN AND 
SOUTH KOREA 

The new programme liberalising 
entry of foreign capital into Japan 
makes impressive reading, but our 
latest Review demonstrates that 
the real concessions are as yet very 
limited. 

In South Korea, rapid industrial 
progress continues and 
opportunities for foreign suppliers 
are substantial. 

The annual subscription to one Review 
(4 issues and an Annual Supplement), is 
£10 (US$28). Air mail postage extra. 

Details from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT LTD 

Spencer House 27 St. James’s Place 

London SWi 

HYDe Park 6711 Ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 

Murray Hill 7-6550 

Takeuchi Books Ltd 105 A oyama-Kiiamachi 
4-C'himie Akasaka Minato-Ku Tokyo (404) 
8571-5 
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Ralph K. Davies, Chairman of the Board of American President Lines 

If the world is your market, let us carry the ball. 

Only The Bank of California is uniquely able to deal with 
market complexities on a global scale through direct, tri¬ 
state offices in all major Pacific Coast seaports, from Puget 
Sound to Southern California. On both the East Coast and 
the West Coast, The Bank of California’s International 
Division and Bank of California International (New 
York), are staffed with experts on every aspect of inter¬ 
national banking. 

The Bank of California’s International Division, with head¬ 
quarters in San Francisco and offices up and down the 
Pacific Coast, is the oldest international division of any 
hnnlr in the West. In addition to its direct service to all 
major Pacific Coast seaports, it maintains a Far East Rep¬ 
resentative office in Manila, plus a world-wide network of 
1,800 correspondent banking offices developed during 
over a century of international banking. 

Bank of California International (New York) has affili¬ 
ates in Taiwan and Guatemala and a staff of seasoned 


international bankers, empowered to make a fast decision 
on banking problems anywhere in the world. 

When you need a team of international banking pros, 
you can depend on The Bank of California and Bank of 
California International (New York) to carry the ball 
for you. 

THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, N. A. 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 

Head Office: 400 California Street 

San Francisco, California 94120 

Phone: (415) 981-3000 Cable: “BANKOFCALA” 

Offices in: California, Oregon and Washington 

BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL 
Two Wall Street ■ 

New York, Nfcw York 10005 
Phone: (212) 962-5700 

Cable: “BANKOFCALA” Member F. D. I. C. 
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Stotts stand at the British Hotel and Calfing Lxhibition, Nairobi. May 1967. 


Hecent installations overseas — 

Ikoyi Hotel, Lagos, Nigeria. 

Fourah Bay Coilege, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Regional Police Headquarters, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania. 

Bank of Celon, Colombo, Celon. 

Chemical Company of Malaysia Limited (I.C.I.), Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Kuwait. 


Stotts of oldham 

SsRNON WORKS. ROYTON. LANCASHIRE. ENGLAND. 


WHO SAYS 
THE YMCA'S 
SQUARE? 



The YMCA says so—in a sense we’re old-fashioned. 
How could we be anything else in the swinging 
sixties when we're still trying to give substance to 
principles laid down nearly 2000 years ago? The 
hostels we build and equip, the Services Centres, 
the educational courses we organise, the training 
schemes we'run, all the hundred and one services 
we provide for youth everywhere, are a demonstration 
of Christianity in action. 

Fortunately there are a great many other ‘square’ 
people around—responsible citizens who believe the 
YMCA helps to provide a vital counterbalance to the 
increasing cynicism and lack of purpose that is 
evident in much of modern life. If you are one these, 
please give concrete support to your views by 
sending a subscription to: 

\r—7/ 


YMCA 


The Appeals Secretary, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs, 

112 Great Russell Street, London W.C.1. 
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BIP plastics resins add wet-strength to banknotes, though our weight in plastics is more apparent in 
mouldings. Our plus in plastics (which is your percentage) accrues from experience we gain in related 
activities. These span tool and product design, and the production of moulds, materials, machines and 
mouldings. All can be proved on a commercial scale in our own moulding shops. Experience in one 
field is ploughed back in another, so the lessons we learn pile plus upon plus. Which adds extra value 
to every BIP product and service. We’ve recently produced a short film to illustrate the breadth of our 
activities and an informative brochure. Both are available on request to the Publicity Department. 


British Industrial Plastics Limited, Oldbury, Birmingham. 
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...the name t Co3eley , is 
synonymous with tough, 
speedily erected and 
competitively priced 
prefabricated Industrial 
buildings... on any scale, 
anywhere 


NORTH SEA GAS 


Ac Great Yarmouth and West Hartlepool Meiers. George 
Wimpey A Co. Ltd. have developed Marine Bases for the 
many interests involved in the North Sea Oil Exploration 
Project. The Bases provide bonded and unbonded 
warehousing space, workshops, offices, staff and 
servicing facilities, all rented to lessee oil 
companies and their suppliers. Comment 
from Wimpey's: "The choice of Coscley 
buildings was influenced mainly by the 
speedy supply and erection servic 
offered, and by the flexibility of 
the standard design in relation 
to the various types 
building required." 



Latticed steel 
or solid joist 
construction 
in clear spans 
from 30ft. to 
ISOft. Eaves 
heights up to 
25ft. Any length. Any combination 
ff standard spans. Wide range of 
sheeting and lining materials, doors, 
windows, roof lights, etc., or for erection 
rith architect-designed elevations in tradi¬ 
tional or 'modem materials. 

Illustrated technical brochure shows designs for faclon 


COSELEY BUILDINGS LTD. 

LAN ESFiELD, WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND 

Telephone BILSTON 43101 (10 lines) London Office 
Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly London, W 1 
Telephone REGENT 4807 9 


How do you get 
information on major 
European companies? 



This way... or the new way? 

Beermanfe Financiahfear Book 
of Europe-1967 

T Contains 1,300 pages of facts and figures on the 
commercial and industrial giants of Britain and Europe 

2 Makes possible rapid comparisons of the performance 
of companies in each industry throughout Europe 

3 Gives immediately accessible information on: 
management and capital,structures —analyses of capital 
employed, profit ratios ate—investments and subsidiaries 
— Balance Sheets over a five year period — high/low 
share prices (including 'Budget Day' share prices of 
British companies listed) —company directorates 
(20,000 names)—number of employees and shareholders 

4 Offers wide coverage of majgr industrial securities in 
fourteen European countries 

5 Provides key background information on European 
economies, commerce and industry including 
comprehensive taxation coverage 

This unique new Financial Year Book of Europe, again 
expanded, will save you time, effort and costly 
research. An early order on the coupon below will 
ensure quick delivery 


Order form 

R. Beerman (Publishers) Ltd 
c/o The Times 
Printing House Square 
London EC4 

'It is an invaluable work of reference for all who are interested in company 
finance, and a "must" for anyone with an eye on Europe' Tha Statist 

Please send me copy(ias) of the 1967 edition at £10.16.0 each 

($35.00 in USA and Canada) 


Name 


Addross 


Please place my name on your reservation list for a copy each year as 
issued 
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Vickers-Zimmer can design and supply 
any part of your process plant 



Better still - we’ll button up the whole job 


Naturally we prefer to tailor-make the whole job Then we can use our skill 
to the full advantage in providing completely-integrated process plants for 
your needs But whatever your needs, we'll give you all our experience and 
know-how. Synthetic fibres and plastics. Process plant of entirely new 
design. Turnkey town gas projects. Vickers-Zimmer have designed, 
constructed and commissioned plant of all these types for over 200 
government and industrial contracts throughout the world. We also have 
our own independent processes for producing synthetic fibres. If you want 
us to measure you up for just a part of your plant, we'll bring all our expertise 
to the job—and we only hope the rest of it fits you as well * 



r^w^sjM 




- i link for progress 

Vickers-Zimmer Ltd Metropolis House 39-45Tottenham Court Rd London W1 
Tel: (01) 636 7744 Telex 21856 

l ON DON FRANKFURT-AM MAIN NEW YORK TOKYO MELBOURNt 
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Why doe 




fr fly to such 


distant places such as Tokyo, 
?SahtlagO'dfeChile, Lagos and* 


^ i' 


* X, 


Wouldn't it be better for us to 
stay at home in the heart 
of Europe, where we belong? 


To be frank—we did at first. We only flew around the 
heart of Europe. Soon our guests took a liking to our 
airline. W4 were forced to expand. Step by step we built 
up our present worldwide network. (And we are still at It 
So don't be surprised if we keep announcing further de¬ 
velopments.) We. have two sound reasons for not going 
ahead In a hurfy: 

Being p private enterprise we cannot (and will not) ask 
our Government to back our activities with the taxpayers' 
money. We want to go It alone. Incidentally, this policy 
keeps ue from growing too fast and at the <spmf time 
keeps us Independent >' v 

We know that our many faithful patrons all over the world 
need mot depend on us alone. They have a choice of 
many airlines! If they choose Sadfaakr they know why. 
Apparently they like the way ale ;rdn our airline and ap¬ 
preciate out maxim of perfaotfon. down to t% pmalfe^ 
detail*. ThCy fty with ns whenevef possible. BefaH) so an-. 
4hus||^^^em«Hdye8, they rew^wmapdlhg tie' 

r to their gopcMrtenda. And th^.|i'tuipn.;i|w^%hat , a 
cal!ef;inCwbaH^g # add 'dterete’cno' atopjd^&lpe are 
now c^^nl<mlSm'Weought|^^ep <tth&$ay.We do 


4* 



\K 

\r 



The Airline of Switzerland 


ABIDJAN ACCRA ALGIERS AMSTERDAM ANKARA ATHENS BAGHDAD BANGKOK BARCELONA BASEL BFIRUT BELGRADE BERNE 
BOMBAY BONN BRUSSELS BUDAPEST BUENOS AIRES CAIRO CALCUTTA CASABLANCA CHICAGO COLOGNE COPENHAGEN DAKAR 

f DUSSELDORF FRANKFURT GENEVA HAMBURG HONGKONG INNSBRUCK ISTANBUL KARACHI KHARTOUM LAGOS LISBON LONDON |JK>RID 
CHESTER MANILA MILAN MONROVIA MONTEVIDEO MONTREAL MUNICH NEWYORK NICE PALMA (MAJORCA) PARIS PRAGUE RIODEJANEIRO 
* ROTTERDAM SANTIAGO STOCKHOLM STUTTGART TEHERAN TEL AVIV TOKYO TRIPOLI TUNIS VIENNA WARSAW ZAGREB ZURICH. 
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If you want to sway Captains of Industry, try 
The Sunday Times. The only Sunday newspaper 
with a separate Business News section. 

We reach 79 % of public company directors, and 
over half of all the top businessmen in Britain. 
We don't stop there. 

If it's the smaller investor you’re after, 
try us again. Three-quarters of a million of 
our readers own stocks and shares. 

All this on Sunday too. 


The one day everybody has more time to read 
everything. Including your advertisement. 

Prestige or announcement. Large or small. 
Ads work harder in The Sunday Times. 

Last year, we carried more financial 
and industrial advertising than any other 
quality Sunday newspaper. 

Roast beef is not the only thing digested 
on Sunday. 

The Sunday Times 

The only Sunday newspaper with 
a separate Business News section 


Sources: Survey of Executive Directors of Public Compa res, May 1065 Economist Survey. British Business Media. March 1086 IPA National Readership Survey Jan-Dec 1066 
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is part of the pattern at 71 


Tl is a unique combination of 70 companies with gross assets of 
£260,000,000. A’close-knit group that has grown dynamically by 
building on its own skills and bringing original new thinking to 
research, production and management. It is the world's largest 
precision tube manufacturer, the largest cycle manufacturer, the 
only aluminium smelter in the U.K , and a major producer of heavy 
engineering plant. It is a leader in machine tools and in many 
electrical and consumer product fields. It makes a vital contribution 
to the country’s economy, and provides over t% of Britain’s industrial 
exports-some £40,000,000 per annum. A group strong in resources, 
and geared to continuing growth and development along its own 
individual lines. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 

an advanced engineering group 



Bridgewater House, Cleveland Row, St. James's, London. S.W 1 

T^lH* 



The 

Economist 


July 15,1967 


The Fifty-Year Itch 


Leonid Brezhnev is a man with the fifty-year itch. When 
Russia celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of its revolution this 
November it will be Mr Brezhnev, as general secretary of 
the communist party, who greets the guests and clinks the 
glasses. His job as party boss gives him the central position of 
power in Russia; but it is power of a special kind. He does not 
run the machinery of government. Mr Kosygin does that. 
Nor is Mr Brezhnev the think-man who throw's up bright 
new ideas to keep his colleagues on the ball. New ideas in 
Russia, when they come at all, have to fight their way 
through the staid hierarchy of party apparatchiks over whom 
Mr Brezhnev presides. The power Mr Brezhnev w'ields is the 
power of saying yea or nay. No decision of importance is 
taken in Russia unless it has the approval of the party 
politburo. No change of policy, or of communist doctrine, is 
possible unless Mr Brezhnev gives it his nihil ohstat. He is 
the keeper of Russia’s communist conscience. And it is in 
this capacity that he* now has to make a very important 
decision indeed. Mr Brezhnev has to decide what Russia’s 
main interest in life is fifty years after its revolution. Is it to 
shove on with the attempt to extend the frontiers Of communist 
power, even at the risk of war? Or is it to concentrate on 
modernising Russia itself, and come to an arrangement with 
the Americans for keeping the peace while this goes on? This 
is Mr Brezhnev’s fifty-year itch. His choice is between staying 
faithful to the old revolutionary passion, or trying something 
new. 

On the face of it Mr Brezhnev has not moved an inch 
closer to a decision since Mr Kosygin got home from Glass- 
boro a fortnight ago. The Russians arc still piling arms into 
Egypt and North Vietnam. They still refuse to admit that 
they can influence the use to which these countries put these 
arms against their neighbours. It looks as if that pause for 
reflection after the Middle East war has done nothing for 
them at all. Yet behind the scenes the balance of power 
inside Moscow, which determines Russian policy, is quietly 
being changed. When Mr Shelcpin was appointed on Tuesday 
to supervise Russia’s trade unions he was being demoted; and 
Mr Shclepin (sec page 209 ) is a real tough-liner on foreign 
policy. It is rather like Mr Walt Rostow being put in charge 

America’s national parks. Mr Shelepin’s demotion follows 
the dismissal of Mr Semichastny from the command of the 
security services in May, and of Mr Yegorychev from the 
command of the Moscow' party in June. All three are men 
who, given the choice between an expansionist foreign policy 


and real coexistence with the West, would damn the risk and 
plump for expansion. Their removal from the levers of power 
does not necessarily mean that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin 
have chosen coexistence. They may be trying to go on 
avoiding a choice, as they have avoided it since they came 
to power in 1964; the removal of Mr Shclepin and Mr 
Semichastny and Mr Yegorychev may just have been a pre¬ 
ventive move to stop the hard-liners from pushing the deci¬ 
sion the other way. Yet it is at least equally likely that what 
we are seeing is a clearing of the decks in preparation for an 
attempt to reach some further understanding with the United 
States. 

The hard fact is that a policy of indecision is getting 
the Russians nowhere. It is dangerous: it nearly landed them 
in a fight with the Americans last month in the Middle 
East, and could yet land them in one in Vietnam. It is 
embarrassing: the Russians are abused for backing their 
friends up to the brink of war and then abandoning them. It 
is unproductive: Russia’s friends and allies have scored no 
major victory, and occupied no new territory, for several 
years. Indeed, General de Gaulle has lately been telling his 
cabinet ministers that the Russians have suffered so many 
defeats at the Americans’ hands in the last five years that 
they cannot be expected to put up with any more. This is the 
general’s little joke. He knows that the events he is talking 
about—the Cuba missile crisis, the Dominican intervention, 
the wars in Vietnam and the Middle East—were Russian 
defeats only in the sense that the Russians and their friends 
have been prevented from changing the status quo to their 
advantage. The Americans have made no move against com¬ 
munist-held territory since the stupidity at the Bay of Pigs 
in 1961. General de Gaulle can see the difference between 
failing to win something you didn’t have and actually losing 
something you did have. He is twisting the facts for his own 
obscure tactical purposes; see page 198 . Yet the kernel 
of truth remains. Russia’s attempt to mix oil and water—to 
have a revolutionary foreign policy and yet hope for a peace¬ 
ful relationship with the western world—isn’t working. It has 
brought the Russians no gains, and it has twice given the 
world heart failure. 

What we have seen in the last five years is the Russians 
being caught out in a piece of intellectual dishonesty. Their 
interest in coexistence is perfeedy genuine; they don’t want 
to spend, on a cold-war arms race, money that they would 
much rather spend on modernising their economy. But they 
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have fiddled the definition of coexistence outrageously. They 
have tried to say that it applies only to the area covered by 
the two original postwar alliances, Nato and the Warsaw 
pact, and not to the rest of the world. Long live the status quo 
in Europe; long live the revolutionary struggle elsewhere. It 
is not just that this comes precious close to saying that coexist¬ 
ence is for whites only. It also amounts to an attempt to 
write the rules of east-west relations in a way that would let 
the communists expand their way steadily into the non¬ 
communist part of the world. It was a bit too obvious to get 
away with. Mr Khrushchev, to his credit, eventually saw that 
it was. For a brief period, between the test ban treaty in 1963 
and his overthrow in 1964, he recognised that coexistence 
would have to apply everywhere or it would soon apply no¬ 
where at all. This is why he washed his hands of the Vietnam 
problem during his last months in office. He was telling the 
North Vietnamese, in effect, that he could not underwrite 
their attempt to expand the communist-held sector of south¬ 
east Asia. But his successors lacked his moral courage: Mr 
Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin, with the Chinese bawling them 
out for betraying the faith, went back to the old attempt to 
have it both ways. The result was that they had it neither 
way. 

This is why Mr Brezhnev’s position as keeper of Russia’s 
communist conscience has suddenly become so important. If 
he wants to, he can scrub coexistence. But it doesn’t look as 
if this is the way things are going, to judge from what has 
happened to Mr Shelepin and Mr Semichastny and Mr 
Yegorychev. It is more likely that Mr Brezhnev is thinking 
very carefully indeed about the ideas that Mr Kosygin brought 
back from President Johnson at Glassboro. What Mr Brezh¬ 
nev has to say yea or nay to is a broader Russian-American 
understanding that would regulate the competition between 
the super-powers not only in Europe but in other parts of the 
world as well. 

How this attempt at regulation would take shape is some¬ 
thing for the great men to argue about. But it is a fair guess 
that it would not take the shape that Mr Lippmann and some 
other people have been suggesting. Mr Lippmann believes 
that large parts of the world are past being brought under 
any sort of regulation at all. He foresees, for the small 
countries of the cx-colonial world, a period of anarchy like 
the disorders of the Middle Ages. The only sensible course 
for the bigger powers, he says, is to keep out of the mess. It is 
a dark view of the world : darker even than this summer’s 
scries of wars and half-wars can justify. It is true that the 
power of the great nations to regulate the affairs of Africa 
and Asia is limited. The Americans, for all their vast military 


strength, have not been able to make one lot of Vietnamei 
give up the attempt to take over another lot of Vietnames 
The Russians, for all the arms they poured into Arab hand 
were unable to hold their Arab friends back from an adver 
ture in which this Russian armoury got smashed to bits. Bi 
the power of the great nations to control problems like thes 
is limited precisely because they are in competition with eac 
other. They can do less than they want to stop wars happer 
ing, or to keep them under control when they do happer 
so long as they are working at cross-purposes. 

So how can they avoid working at cross-purposes? Th 
idea that they could steer clear of the whole mess by pre 
claiming a policy of mutual non-intervention is glittering bi 
superficial. It is superficial because it would mean hot 
Russia and the United States abandoning their deeply hel 
belief that they have responsibilities to their friends an 
allies around the world. They are not going to do that. Th 
Americans arc not going to sign a non-intervention agreemen 
that might oblige them to stand by and twiddle their thumb 
while a rejuvenated Arab army over-ran Israel. The Russian 
would feel exactly the same about a rebellion that lookci 
like taking Poland or Hungary or east Germany out of thei 
control. Even if the super-powers were to deny themselvcj 
il would mean letting each part of the world fall under th 
domination of the strongest local power: eastern Asia unde 
the domination of China, central Europe under the domina 
tion of Germany, much of Africa under the domination c 
Dr Vorstcr. Not the best formula for peace or stability. 

But if Russia and America are not going to retire from th 
world, they will have to do the opposite. They will have t< 
make sure they have a real grip on things. This means, a 
the very least, agreeing that there are certain parts of th< 
world which are too important to both of them to be allowec 
to fall wholly under the control of either, or of anybody el sc 
It means a pretty precise definition of their essential sphere: 
of influence in these areas, and an agreement to make thcs< 
spheres stick. It has already been done in Europe. It need* 
to be done in south-east Asia and the Middle East tor). Ii 
will not be easy, or quick. But it is the only alternative to ai 
anarchic dog-fight that the great powers will one day inevit¬ 
ably get drawn into. What it amounts to is the beginning ol 
a loose, informal and indirect condominium over certair 
specified regions. Put it another way: it amounts to tht 
beginning of a rudimentary form of international govern¬ 
ment. This is the proposition that Mr Brezhnev is now mull¬ 
ing over. A lot depends on which seems more important tc 
him: the drum-beat of communist evangelism, or a work 
with some claim to peace and order. 


TL ft DrAenaAtiic Mr Heath's Carshalton speech confirmed some of his 

I ne I Oiy rrobpectub failings —and his merits 


Mr Heath delivered his first major speech on Conservative 
economic policy since the last general election at Carshalton 
on Saturday. It deserves to be studied closely : both for the 
light it throws on the Tories’ probable themes of opposition 
between now and 1970, and for the thinking that may eventu¬ 
ally be carried over into government if Mr Heath succeeds in 
becoming prime minister after that. 

It looks as if there are to be two main themes in opposition. 
The more dangerous can almost be summarised as “ this silly 
Labour government is always wrong in all its forecasts, and 
dk^dever backroom researches at lory central office will tell 
‘yui'ln advance where and how ”. Pursuing this line, Mr 
tH Argued that, judging from past experience, a Britain 

... i 


which achieves a 3 per cent growth rate next year is more 
likely to run a balance of payments deficit of £200 million, 
rather than fulfil Mr Callaghan’s promise of 

3 per cent growth with a surplus of about £200 million. Hi> 
[Mr Callaghan’s] policies thus have to be powerful enough 
to improve our balance of payments performance by n«» 
less than £400 million in one year without the aid o' 
domestic stagnation. This is a feat which all postwar govern¬ 
ments have consistently failed to achieve. 

Economically, this and some other passages of Mr Heath’" 
speech were of considerable, and indeed unusual, economic 
sophistication. Politically, however, they came close to being 
examples of how to lead with the chin. If the Labour govern- 
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ment hits its targets, even temporarily, even through fortuitous 
turns in the terms of trade or because of isolated and accidental 
capital transactions, Mr Wilson will quote this passage from 
Mr Heath ad nauseam; it will take over from the 44 thirteen 
wasted years ” in all his perorations. If Mr Heath proves to 
he more right (as he is certainly at present proving more 
thoughtful), one doubts if he will necessarily be rewarded. 
At the time of the March, 1966, election Mr Heath was 
remarkably accurate in prophesying the economic crisis four 
months later, and Mr Wilson was remarkably wrong in 
discounting it—but an unjust electorate has already almost 
forgotten that. 

The second, and thoroughly welcome, theme of opposition 
is to be economic expansion. Relying again on his powers of 
prophecy, but this time probably more securely, Mr Heath 
proclaimed : 

It now looks as though the rate of growth between 1964 
and 1970 will be barely 15 per cent compared with the 25 
per cent achieved in the previous six years under Conserva¬ 
tive government. In addition to the cuts this must mean in 
the social programmes, the consumer will he afTected still 
more severely. T he difference between a total rate of growth 
of 15 per cent and 25 per cent in the six years up to 1970 
is the difference between every family in the land being able 
to buy a new mini car, a fully automatic' washing machine 
and a washing-up machine or their equivalent during that 
time, or going without them. This may not mean much to 
the Chancellor, but it could make life a good deal more 
pleasant to everyone else. 

The battle cry of Mr Heath against Mr Wilson in 1970, as of 
Mr Kennedy against Mr Nixon in 1960, looks like being to 
“ get this country moving again 
But Labour, of course, has got its answer ready to that. The 
answer is to be that those last six Conservative years ended 
with that famous £R00 million a year balance of payments 
deficit, on current and capital account combined. Mr Heath 
has had rather a bad press this week because he argued at 
Carshalton that the main problem in 1964 was not simply 
the balance of payments deficit itself, but the loss of confidence 
after Labour came to power and after the new Labour govern¬ 
ment had begun to do all sorts of psychologically inane things, 
including making “ political capital out of exaggerating the 
deficit on the balance' 1 of payments. The result has been nearly 
three years of sterling weakness and economic stagnation 
Jobbing backwards, this thesis of Mr Heath has, in fact, at 
least slightly more truth on its side than a lot of opinion (es¬ 
pecially conservative - with a small e—opinion) in this country 
grants. It docs happen to be true that the most damaging runs 
out of sterling in the last two decades have been rather more 
closely correlated with general lack of foreign confidence in 
a British government than with the exact trend of the balance 
of payments at the time; sometimes, indeed, the runs have 
occurred when Britain was in a balance of payments surplus. 
It is also highly probable that the runs in the last three years 
would have been smaller if there had been a Conservative 
rather than a Labour government in office, if only because of 
foreign bankers’ political prejudices. What is true on the other 
side, however, is that a Conservative government could not 
now, especially after the last three years of shocks, return to a 
policy of all out expansion unless it was simultaneously carry¬ 
ing out some more fundamental reforms in the economy. 

The most fundamental requirement is well known. Britain 
needs to switch at least 5, and probably nearer 10, per cent of 
its gross national product out of consumption, and perhaps out 
of government expenditure, into both exports (or import sav¬ 
ing) and productive industrial investment. If it could do that, 
it would soon have a growth rate making it more possible for 
people eventually to step up their consumption expenditure, 
including more mini-cars and washing machines, again. Mr 
Heath can claim that the Conservatives have got a policy for 


switching resources to productive investment; that should be 
one effect of his programme for cutting direct tax rates (in¬ 
cluding direct taxes on companies), at the expense of increas¬ 
ing indirect taxes on consumption, increasing food prices, and 
making government social spending less indiscriminate. Mr 
Callaghan at once chose this passage from Mr Heath’s speech 
as the main one to attack, on the grounds that it would place 
new burdens “on ordinary families’ budgets”, and “tip the 
tax scales against the many to favoui the few ”. From that 
exchange, a vote for Mr Heath. 

About any mechanism for switching resources into strength¬ 
ening the balance of payments, however, the Conservative 
leader (like the Chancellor) remained absolutely mum. Mr 
Heath does not like export subsidies; he did not mention 
devaluation (although that may have the saving grace that he 
therefore did not deliberately slang it); and he does not like 
government intervention in the private sector in order to 
enforce an incomes policy (although he would set a stem, 
strike-resisting example over public sector wages). His more 
private attitude to both devaluation and incomes policy seems 
to be that these are politically awkward topics, so let’s say 
(which is partly true) that neither could solve all Britain’s 
economic problems on its own, and leave matters at that. 
“ Here, brethren,” as a legendary Scots minister once said, 
“ is a verra fundamental deefficulty. Let us look it squarely in 
the fare, and pass on 

The area to which he mainly passed on, a s The Times 
gibed, was “ that, in his search for a way of reconciling his 
chosen objectives, Mr Heath has turned with Mr Wilson to 
the innocuous field of structural reform ”. It is perhaps fair 
lo add that the structural reforms he wants should, on balance, 
be rather more meaningful than Mr Wilson’s. Certainly The 
Economist cannot object to the strengthened series of measures 
which Mr Heath now promises in order to try to cuib the 
anti-productive activities of some trade unions: an official 
registrar of trade unions, and legislation to limit the privileged 
positions of unions in law to those unions which arc in fact 
registered; a requirement that the rules of any unions that are 
accorded registration must be drawn up in a way that would 
make it more difficult for them to operate restrictive practices; 
a provision that contractual obligations, such as productivity 
bargains and contracts of employment, that are entered into 
voluntarily by unions and men should be enforceable at law; 
steps to try to cut down the number of unions operating in 
particular individual factories or trades, and to refer union 
restrictive practices not banned by the new registrar’s ground 
rules to the Jones board. These would be substantial stuff. 
When the Conservatives first began to show interest in such 
ideas, Mr George Woodcock complained that they were 
merely picking up airy-fairy notions which had been put for¬ 
ward for several years by leader writers in The Economist . We 
are happy to accept any such paternity suit. 

There is also some element of purposeful endeavour, as dis¬ 
tinct from merely purple phraseology, behind the other struc¬ 
tural reforms on which Mr Heath has set his heart: such as 
that a programme for retraining and redeploying existing 
workers at a rate approaching 100,000 a year must be the 
minimum target; that regional policies should again concen¬ 
trate their assistance at key growth points; and that the 
education system, town and country planning restrictions (or 
de-restrictions), management training, nationalised industries’ 
policies and the rest need to be re-furbished in a new way 
(sometimes very differently from the traditional Conservative 
way) in order to give hard-headed industrial and commercial 
values a higher status in our national life. 

If one gives Mr Heath the benefit of the very great doubt 
about his lack of stated policies for moving resources into the 
strengthening of the balance of payments (and he could hardly 
have been expected to advocate devaluation or any similar 
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measures from the Carshalton rooftops), one’s judgment is 
inclined to be this: that this man would be likely to make a 
far more efficient and even notable prime minister than his 
detractors commonly suppose, although he still seems to be 
limping along as almost an ineffective a leader of the oppo¬ 
sition as all but his most devoted admirers say. 

His main prime ministerial quality is that he is in politics 
because he genuinely wants to get things done. His present 
shortfall as an opposition leader seems to some extent to be the 
miirnr image of this main virtue as an alternative prime 
minister. In both public and private, he gives the impression 
of being a technocrat in statecraft much more than being a 
technocrat in politics. He has not got the obvious technique 
(as President Johnson, and to some extent Mr Wilson, has) of 
getting things moving by backslapping in an inner room; to 
some people this would be almost a relief, but then Mr Heath 
has not yet got the Kennedy technique of setting inspiration 
alight with a star in the eye either. The Carshallon speech 
illustrated some of these political failings. Apart from the pub¬ 


lic relations error of making a major pronouncement in a 
Saturday morning speech after a Friday morning press con¬ 
ference (a weekday evening speech would have been analysed 
equally in the Sundays, and caught the daily papers better), 
two other flaws stood out. First, the technical parts of the full 
speech were more impressive than the more generalised pass¬ 
ages which were the only parts most papers were almost 
bound to print (and which are therefore all that most people 
will have read); second, there was no single cogent phrase 
which Carshalton will have passed into political sloganry. The 
two great instances of Conservative rebirth while in opposition 
were just after the Great Reform Bill, when Sir Robert Peel 
produced the lam worth manifesto; and after the 1945 elec¬ 
tion defeat, when Rab Butler at Central Office provided the 
new imaginative drive and Winston Churchill was the phrase- 
maker. Today, behind the scenes. Conservative central office 
is becoming something of a power house of ideas again; the 
gathering brains trust there is by now impressive.. But the 
Tory revival still awaits its wordsmith. 


The Mice under Mao's Feet 

From Hongkong to Burma, China's small neighbours are realising that 
China's cultural revolution means trouble for them too 


China’s foreign minister, Chen Yi, told a Japanese politician 
last week that the cultural revolution docs not aim at world 
domination by force. What Chen Yi says cannot count for 
much nowadays, for he has clearly fallen well out of Mao’s 
circle. But he should have been safe enough with this mini¬ 
mum statement about China’s ambitions. Even Mao Tsr-tung 
has never envisioned Chinese legions marching across the 
Asian steppes to Europe or landing in America or Africa. Tt 
is doubtful indeed whether he even has wild dreams about 
making conquests with his new hydrogen bomb. He is not 
a nuclear Genghis Khan. But he is a man driven by an 
apocalyptic ideal of revolution. And that ideal now seems to 
be spilling over from the cultural revolution at home into 
China’s relations with the rest of the world. 

Chen Yi insisted that the cultural revolution has not 
changed China's foreign policy; it continues, he said, to 
support peaceful coexistence with countries that have differ¬ 
ent social systems and it lefrains from interfering with other 
countries’ internal affairs. The foreign minister probably 
believes this himself, ft still seems valid to assume that Chen 
and his boss, the prime minister Chou En-lai, are advocates 
of rational and, in Chinese terms, moderate dealings with 
other countries. But from the looks of China’s recent forays, 
whatever foreign policy direction there is in Peking these 
days is exercised by Mao himself. And Chen, Chou and 
peaceful coexistence are not getting much of a hearing. 

Not that everything has changed. There is one constant 
and dominating theme : the hate campaign against Russia 
and America. There are areas where old policies are carried 
along by inertia: Latin America, Europe and most of Africa. 
But in Asia, where Peking’s most immediate interests lie, 
Mao appears to have decided on a new militance. It may be 
argued that the disturbances in Burma and the increasingly 
violent demonstrations in Hongkong were provoked by local 
Maoists and only later, reluctantly, endorsed by Peking. The 
machine-gunning of Hongkong policemen over the border at 
Shataukok last weekend seems to have taken Peking by 
surprise, though there were signs that somebody had planned 
tra£ Mtajpk. And it is very unlikely that Peking is dictating the 
ctey~t>y-&fcy riot tactics in the colony. 

Mil' a sustained campaign of such importance to China 


could hardly be undertaken, free-lance, by local Maoists in 
Hongkong or Canton without the express approval of Peking. 
The People's Daily editorials have as much as ordered the 
recent violence against Hongkong Chinese who have co¬ 
operated with the colony’s government. It was also Peking’s 
decision and the People's Daily's language about the Burmese 
government- * kk a gang of fascist hangmen, a bunch of 
insatiable bloodsuckers, a gang of reactionary warlords 
that turned £in unpleasant incident in Rangoon into what 
now looks like a major policy shift against Burma. 

What is Mao after? Revolution. He may have decided 
that China’s experience in dealing with kt bourgeois national¬ 
ist ” leaders - the Chiang Kai-sheks, Sukarnos, Nkrumahs and 
Ne Wins—no longer justifies postponing revolutionary goals 
for the sake of co-operating with them. He may be as im¬ 
patient about bringing revolution to his bac kyard as to his 
front garden. He may be trying to knock the other dominoes 
out from behind Vietnam. So he has given the battle cry of 
people’s war to the communists in Burma as well as in India, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, Laos and Vietnam. And 
Prince Sihanouk, his last neutralist friend in Asia, has already 
complained about the activities of Chinese-supported com¬ 
munists in Cambodia. The riot-war in Hongkong fits in with 
the rest. 

None of this implies the impending march of Chinese 
armies over any borders, including that of Vietnam. But it 
does suggest that Mao may begin to give more active, aid to 
the subversive' movements that are already under way in 
south-east Asia. He may also be ready to finance a war of 
attrition in Hongkong. 

On Wednesday, Hongkong’s acting colonial secretary told 
the colony’s legislative council that “ the time has come to 
grasp and retain the initiative in this contest.” It has indeed; 
but it is hard to see how the Hongkong government can go 
about getting the initiative. The only thing it can do in the 
face of communist terrorism is to keep the colony’s police on 
their toes and call in the beefed-up army as required. It would 
be justified in closing down the communist department stores 
which have served as riot headquarters. It might be necessary 
to deport the other Chinese correspondents, besides the one 
already arrested, who have been filing incendiary reports to 
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Peking. But if the Hongkong government tried to hit China 
more squarely where it hurts—by shutting down the Bank 
of China, for instance—it would run the risk of provoking 
barely rational men into even less rational action. So far 
Hongkong residents and Hongkong businesses have stood up 
very well against the communist assaults. But they had prob¬ 
ably better get themselves ready for a long siege. The water 
ration has had to be cut again. There is a lot of capital left 
that is free to go out, to Singapore or elsewhere, and it might 
yet be moved. This internal economic squeeze is Mao’s most 
potent weapon. 

The leaders of non-communist south-east Asia, including 
Burma’s Ne Win, have long since battened down to long wars 
with their local insurgents. Mao’s new militancy will not 
make their jobs any easier. But by sharpening their interest 
in closing ranks with their neighbours it may speed up their 
present gropings toward regional associations. There are 
several ideas on the fire—including an Indian plan and an 
Indonesian one—and several groups already in being. The 
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Asia and Pacific: Council mci again in Bangkok last week. It 
would be an important step forward if Burma agreed to join 
some sort of constellation that might then link Asian states 
from Japan to India. . 

A tacit basis of any such grouping would be a shared con¬ 
cern about the intentions of the biggest power in the area. 
Even if China does not look like throwing bombs or moving 
armies, the question of a credible defence will inevitably come 
up. The smaller Asian countries are deeply reluctant to 
commit themselves to a specific military alliance of the 
Seato sort. The Americans and their nuclear umbrella 
would be the logical resort. The Americans themselves are 
tom between the desire to have Asia standing on its own feet 
and the fear of nuclear proliferation. But Indian hawks might 
strengthen their hands with the argument that this is an 
opportunity for India to assert a new role as the leading 
military power in a regional block. The trouble is that it will 
be a job convincing them that this does not mean building 
the bomb for themselves. 


The Man on Nasser's Heels 


Colonel Boumedienne believes that Algeria 
was born to lead the Arabs 

To Algerians a five-day war is something you cannot believe 
in. Good heavens,, they slogged it out with France for seven 
long years. The Middle East Arabs, they believe, need a 
bit of Algeria’s toughness. This reaction to Israel’s victories 
may. seem' unbecoming in a country whose troops did not 
get to the battlefront and whose aircraft, though some flew 
to Egypt, do not seem to have gone into action But 
Maghrebi judgments of what Arabs ought to do about Israel 
h&vc always been based on misleading parallels. After 
visiting Cairo and Damascus this week, Colonel Boumedienne 
may privately revise his opinion that the war must go on. 
He will tjLOt revise his belief—because he has always held 
it that Algeria!, not Egypt, should be leading the Arab 
world. 

Is Algeria really in the running as a rival to Egypt? Not 
so long as President Nasser is holding his own in Cairo, and 
while Algeria has nothing newer to offer the Arabs than 
mere variations of the nostrums Cairo has already tried. 
But the war with Israel has certainly given Algeria the taste 
for power that it lost with Mr Ben Bella’s downfall in 1965 , 
and a chance for Colonel Boumedienne to try to assert 
himself. 

His army, unflawed by defeat, is now certainly stronger 
than Egypt’s in morale. Nor has Algeria been neglected 
in the new flow of arms from Russia to make good Egypt’s 
losses. The latest reports suggest that Algeria is getting a 
formidable topping-up. There is also a political war 
bonus. Algeria’s military dependence on Russia and its 
economic dependence on France were formerly a bit of a 
paradox. Today they are neatly streamlined. With Russian 
and French policies so closely geared to each other, Algeria 
can now ride its foreign assistance tandem with less fear 
that its east and its west wheels might get jammed. 

In spite of their problems at home — unemployment, 
economic stagnation—the Algerians are beginning to think 
that they rday be coming into theif own again. And “ their 
own” is a latent feeling that they were born—or made - ' 
to lead. Unlike the Egyptians, they have no deep roots in 
history. But they are the only Arab country with a modern 
epic ; t^eir own war of liberation. At the same time they 


believe that if President Nasser were to slip from the 
picture the Egyptians might revert to a purely Egyptian 
nationalism. In that event the modern north Arab countries 
would look, to Algeria for a lead rather than to unstable 
Syria or head-in-thc-dcscrt Iraq. (King Faisal is hardly 
a competitor, except in his particular, traditional sphere of 
southern Arabia.) 

Yet Colonel Boumedienne has not been outstandingly 
inspired by Algeria’s quickening mood. The single political 
windfall that has recently put him into the headlines has 
nothing to do with Algeria’s Arab ambition. It is the capture 
of Africa’s rogue elephant out of the blue. It seems probable 
that the plot by which Mr Tshombe’s aircraft was hijacked 
into Algeria nearly two weeks ago was not of Algeria’s 
making : it may be exciting to hold him, but it is embarras¬ 
sing too. Algeria’s unpreparedness for such a spectacular 
happening could explain, though it does not justify, the 
long delay in permitting Mr Tshombe’s chartered British 
pilots to sec a consular representative. All the passengers, 
Belgian, French, Spanish, have been in a similar plight. 
But the British pilots have suffered additional injuries in 
personal attacks on them by the Algerian newspapers. This 
is a petty form of anti-imperialist behaviour to which a 
country searching for greatness—even anti-imperialist great¬ 
ness -should not stoop. 

Nor has Colonel Boumedienne played his Arab cards to 
any clear advantage*. By refusing to sit with “ reactionaries ” 
at some possible summit conference, he started the rot that 
broke up Arab unity. It was then inevitable that King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia would go his own way and lift his 
oil embargo on the United States and Britain, and that the 
old slanging match between Cairo and Riyadh w'ould begin 
all over again. Meanwhile Colonel Boumedienne, on bustling 
to Cairo this week, had grumpily to share the honours 
there with the more applauded though more desperate King 
Hussein of Jordan. And no sooner had these two departed 
than President Arcf of Iraq flew in - thus demonstrating 
that Cairo with President Nasser k still the magnetic centre, 
summit or no summit conference, no matter what Algerians 
say. 

Yet Algeria docs have a role to play in the Arab wwld 
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that tonic! lx* important, not just in the distant future, but 
right away. The Arabs in all their dealings, especially with 
Isiael, have been handicapped by the fact that almost alone 
among this century’s liberated people they have lived within 
their own cultural frontiers. The preservation of Arabian, 
although their most worthwhile' achievement, has cut them 
off from the test of the world. It is not just a question 
of language. It is also a matter of codes of behaviour and 
even of honour that arc normal in Arab eyes, but seem 
mystifying 01 blockheaded to the world outside. 

In the present stage of their conflict with Israel the Arabs, 
through their strange propaganda, have alienated not only 
the Americans and the British but much of Europe and 
even"old African friends. The Algerians with their knowl¬ 
edge' of Europe 1 , their command of the French language and 


greater sophistication, could help to break this cultural 
barrier not to the detriment of Arabism but to its better 
appreciation. And perhaps they will do so one day. Mean¬ 
while they have little new to offer the Arabs, least of all 
the Palestinians, so many of whom are now shuffling in 
abject misery between the two banks of the Jordan. The 1 
Algerian remedy for the present distress of the Arabs is 
a good revolutionary clean-up (but Egypt has tried that 
already), the inclusion of Europe in an anti-imperialist 
crusade, and a war to be waged against Israel in 
“ unorthodox ways." It is high time the Maghreb learned 
that Israel is not a country to he likened to French Algeria. 
Had the French existed in Algeria not as a minority of 
settlers but as a close-knit, powerful and self-reliant majority, 
Algeria would probably still be French today. 
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A hot July 

1 lie opening of the new phase of the 1 
incomes policy lias coincided with the 
opening of the July silly season, with Mr 
KicharcJ Crossman unfairly cast as Mr 
Punch's hahy. Last weekend he made a 
speech to an unimportant Labour party 
meeting at Shrewsbury, in which he said 
what other ministers have said before and 
what e.vervbody knew anyway: namely, 
that if voluntary restraint failed, the 
Coveinnient would have to return to some 
strengthened statutory controls on wages 
because it believed tfie alternative to be 
mass unemployment. Next day Labour 
parly headquarters issued a statement that 
Mr Grossman hadn’t said what he had 
said; and Mr 1 Crossrnan almost corrected 
himself into saving that if the Govern¬ 
ment has to choose between punishing 
the country with mass unemployment or 
armoving the unions with further statutory 
wage (ontiols, it will of course choose 
to impose mass unemployment. 

The need to reinforce this not very 
comforting assurance is said to have 
changed the atmosphere in which the 
Prices and Incomes (No. 2) Bill has been 
passing through die House, with absten¬ 
tions during all-night sittings by selected 
bands of left wing Labour MPs (although 
just sufficiently few abstentions not to 
matter). Before the weekend, it had 
looked as if tire Government might try 
to buy off these abstentions by saying that 
it would impose price control more 
toughly than wage control. This would 
have been the worst possible outcome, 
because a rise in wages unaccompanied 
by a rise in prices would have boosted 
ronsumptiorjt^nd caused the economy to 
bust. In* ve new atmosphere, however, 
,|iJnverrtyu«jpt spokesmen have felt obliged 
instead tdTsav that thev are less control- 


minded about wages and everything else 
than they really are. Everybody in both 
jrarties arid all the press lias turned to 
baiting Mr Crossman. This change from 
baiting everybody's previous fall guy (Mr 
George Brown) is regarded as more satis- 
fyingiy anti-intellectual, less boring and 
perhaps less unpatriotic. 

The big question remains whether soirre 
major wage rise is going to break through 
soon to start a lemming rush by all other 
employers and the whole trade union 
movement, or whether the Government 
will pluck up the courage to use its re¬ 
maining controls to stop it. The theory 
that the threat of unemployment will 
suffice to contain wage inflation Iras not 
been strengthened by the fact that the 
first guerrilla actions of the new phase 
are being conducted by workers who print 
Scottish newspapers and employees of 
Vauxhall Motors, hardly the most 
securely-employed of the country’s trades¬ 
men right now. The main teachers’ union 
has damaged its own rather good 
case, by ordering 8,000 teachers in 
eighteen towns that want to be militant 
not to serve school meals or work with 
recently-appointed unqualified teachers 
after next September; the general public 
will feel little sympathy for that. 

But neither of these disputes is likely 
to provide the real crunch. Mr Cousins, 
who has been making his usual angry 
noises at his annual transport union con¬ 
ference this week, might conceivably pro¬ 
vide it: either by revolting against a 
decision to send consideration of busmen’s 
pay to the Prices and Incomes Board, or 
in some other way. Fortunately for the 
Government, however, Mr Cousins's un¬ 
popularity among some of his TUG col¬ 
leagues is still second only to Mr Crnss- 
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man’s (or perhaps third to Mr Clive 
Jenkins's). A more immediate and dele¬ 
terious consequence of the present atmos¬ 
phere, in which everybody is waiting for 
July’s thunderstorms to break, might be 
its effect on the other big current topic of 
cabinet discussion : the programme for 
cuts in Government expenditure. The 
right places to make these would be by 
sharply increasing fees paid by better off 
people for some social services (school 
meals, etc.). The danger is that only 
smallish increases may now Ire made, or. 
the grounds that big ones would exacer¬ 
bate incomes policy; and that the em¬ 
phasis will he laid more heavily on (e.g.) 
stopping improvements in the school 
building or housing programme, where 
economies would be much more harmful 
although also more disguised. 

Leasehold reform 

Misconceived 


This summer is not, after all, likely to 
see a Leasehold Reform Act—unless the 
Government wants to pass its bill so badly 
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Some of our chemists think only of your food 


Will the hungry throughout the world 
and future generations ever have 
snough to eat? How can grain crops be 
ncreased and improved still further? 
What can be done to ensure that 
'Very harvest is fully reaped? Millions 
lives depend on solving these 
Problems. And in BASF's laboratories 
some of the world's finest chemists 
ire doing just that. BASF chemists 


3ASF United Kingdom Limited, 
fork House, 

•99, Westminster Bridge Road, 
■ondonS.E. 1 


produced the fertilizer ®Nitrophoska, 
which ensures rich grain crops and 
luscious pastures. They developed 
substances which kill parasitic weeds 
and protect fruit, vegetables, grapes 
and crops against disease and pests. 
They discovered plastics which are 
used in agriculture in many forms. 
They developed ®Palatal greenhouses 
to ripen fruit and vegetables 


throughout the year. They developed 
®Lupolen pipes to help irrigate dry 
land. They developed ®Styromull to 
loosen and aereate the soil. These 
are some of the many ways BASF is 
proving that creative chemistry solves 
human problems. 

Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Ludwigshafen am Rhein,West Germany 
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The strength of a group 
of companies is in its * 
ability to foster dee* go* 
operation betweap indivi¬ 
dual members, particularly 
tnthemtefests of research 
and development... and 
in the Delta Group of Com- 
PH film more than one 
hundred factories com- . 
bine their skills and re¬ 
sources tc provide the 
most advanced metallurgi¬ 
cal and engineering tech- 
' niques. The Delta Group is 
Europe’s largest producer 
of non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures . . . from 
copper and its alloys in 
extruded, rolled, forged or 
cast forms... a range of 
quality products as nume¬ 
rous and varied as the 
many industries which it 
serves. 



EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS • COPPER TUBES • ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP 
WIRE • CABLES • PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS • HOT STAMPINGS, 
PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS • GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 
ENGINEERS’ AND PLUMBERS’ BRASSFOUNDRY • SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINE TOOLS 
TURNED PARTS NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRY 
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east Greenwich, London s.e.io and Dartmouth street, Birmingham 7 
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that it will sacrifice more necessary things 
in the short time left before the recess. 
The committee stage in the House of 
Lords this week saw some drastic amend¬ 
ments which once again radically alter 
the nature of this much-mauled bill; the 
Government can hardly allow these to 
stand, particularly Lord Brooke's motion 
which exempts from enfranchisement 
original leases of fifty years and under, in 
place of the Government’s twenty-one 
years. The Commons will now also have 
to deal with a last-minute Government 
amendment giving leaseholders in places 
like Hampstead Garden Suburb (home of 
Mr Fred Willey, author of the bill) power 
to initiate good management schemes. 

'The Government’s behavioui over this 
bill has been like that of a tailor making 
a suit of clothes who alters it to fit 
different shaped men as he goes along. 
The result is a botched job. It could be 
dragged through in the rump of the 
session next autumn. But it would be 
much better, in spite of the inordinate 
time already spent on it, to put this bill 
in the dustbin and start again next ses¬ 
sion with a new made-to-measure design 
for the real client: the poor leaseholder 
threatened with his roof being pulled 
down over his head. 

Civil Service 

All economists now 

It is now fashionable for civil servants to 
think of themselves as managers, managers 
who just luippen to be in the public sector 
rather than private industry. 'Thus civil 
servants iri their thirties holding “middle- 
rank management” posts can now be sent 
on a series of four three-week management 
courses dealing with decisions, techniques 
and computers, with* organisation and 
staff management; with economics, and 
with social administration. And all 
entrants to the administrative grade are 
now put through a twenty-week course 
during their third year in the service, at 
the Civil Service’s own Centre for 
Administrative Studies in Regent’s Park. 
This course is also attended by a fair 
number of entrants to the diplomatic 
service—seven out of a total of twenty- 
four on the current course. 

Although the Centre also runs the 
middle management course, its main effort 
is concentrated on the new entrants. The 
course subjects are economics, statistics, 
computers, operational research, game 
theory and industry. Much of the 
economics has an obvious government 
orientation, taking in the planning of 
public expenditure, cost benefit analysis, 
pricing in nationalised industries, tax and 
economic planning. This is a great step 
forward from the old idea .that the 
economist was some sort of specialist, of 
whom a handful of specimens were kept 
in a backroom somewhere in the Treasury, 
with a mysterious expertise that was 
drawn on flow and again. The question 
is whether the lesson has.not been over¬ 


learnt. The prospect tliat now threatens 
is of a civil service staffed entirely by 
economists—of various degrees of exper¬ 
tise, and various types of basic training, 
but all thinking and talking in the jargon 
of economics and operations research. The 
Fulton Committee will soon say whether 
this is the sort of civil service that is 
needed. But for the moment it is worth 
pointing to two weaknesses. 

One is that no matter how good the 
aids to decision making they remain aids. 
Just as a business decision in the last 
analysis must remain a matter of judge¬ 
ment, so too a civil service decision must 
remain an expression of social priorities. 
Human preferences are still too fickle and 
irrational to be reducible to mathematics. 
Civil servants, like businessmen, run the 
danger of being mesmerised by modern 
management gimmicks. Secondly it is 
arguable whether the real weakness of 
the civil service lies in the decision-taking 
at the top or further down, where training 
is left to the departments. For example, 
however misconceived the Selective Em¬ 
ployment lax in the first place, it was 
also unnecessarily cumbersome administra¬ 
tively. And what about the “administra¬ 
tive” objections which the Ministry of 
Social Security has been raising to means- 
tested family allowances * Yet civil 
servants are supposed to be artists in 
administration. Are they ? 


Medicines 


Unmixed dose 


Professor Alastair Macgregor appears to 
be swinging the Ministry of Health behind 
his view that powerful drugs should not 
be given in mixed doses, a doctrine that 
has brought him into concealed conflict 
with a fair section of the pharmaceutical 
industry. Professor Macgregor is chairman 
of the committee that advises the Ministry 
of Health which drugs doctors should 
prescribe and which they should be dis¬ 
couraged from using; in a list published 
in April he put in the “not recom¬ 
mended” category a number o t widely 
prescribed mixtures of two dr more drugs 
that he would have been happy to see 
prescribed separately, but which he 
thought potentially dangerous in this kind 
of all-purpose: dose. This week a supple¬ 
mentary list a^ks" doctors to stop using 14 
named preparations mixing barbiturates 
and pain-kmihg drugs. 

The professor’s medical logic is un¬ 
assailable^ the ^rugs, he says, are powerful 
and no two ^patients are going to need 
■ precisely' similar, quantities. His first list, 
for .example, ^tsepproYed' ol mixing i*i 6fte 
tablet drug* forjpgfi blood pressure and; 
kidneys effc fhe grounds that the Qfgtpe 
of disease varied from on! individual jto 
another, 

iWfth this week’s Jfat the coni^ttee ^peats 
its b&iet that • "4 *• , " „ '4., • 
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and there are now many potent drugs avail¬ 
able to doctors whiofe it; j$ inappropriate to 
prescribe in combination' preparations . . . 
in most instances when these potent drugs 
ate required together, they should be 
administered separately so that the dosage 
can be adjusted to suit the patient. Some 
mixtures of drugs are regarded by the com¬ 
mittee as acceptable as they represent 'a 
balance of convenience for doctor and 
patient. 

This is the reply to drug manufac¬ 
turers who denounced the earlier attack 
on mixed drugs as academic clap-trap. 
Companies are jealous of their reputation 
and can be expected to react sharply to 
the insinuation that their compounds 
could be “ undesirable and open to ques¬ 
tion on various grounds,” as the committee 
puts it. But they have also spent a con¬ 
siderable effort building up brand loyalty 
among doctors to their particular product; 
and behind the claim that Professor 
Macgregor simply doesn’t recognise the 
inconvenience to doctors if they have to 
w'rite out a separate prescription for each 
drug, one detects the fear that those 
separate prescriptions might then simply 
be written out for the drug under its 
generic name, and not under the com¬ 
pany’s brand name. Perhaps that’s what 
the row is all about. 


Cleaning buildings 


Brighter London 

By trebling its rate of expenditure on 
cleaning building facades to the modest 
sum of £60,000 next year, the Govern¬ 
ment intends io do to the National 
Gallery, Admiralty Arch and four other 
buildings s in London and Edinburgh 
what has already been done with dazzling 
success for $t Paul’s Cathedral and, ih 
Whitehall, the Banqueting House and 
13over House. St Paul’s is, being 
washed and scrubbed, as several privately 
owned buildings in London havealso 
been. The method now favoured % the 
Government, however, Ls that,, mainly 
used to brilliant effect in Pads ; dry 
sand-blasting. Dry-cleaning was used 
on Dover House and does ^cto a more 
thorough job; it is also quicker. The 
trouble is that soft or severely decayed 
stone may be destroyed in the process. 
Surely this decision should be taken build¬ 
ing by building. 

But the intention is excellent ; and the 
result should be good fdr the moratke of 
Londoners and Edinburghers. as well as 
good for tourists. May the. provincial 
centres—Especially their local authorities 
—■he sWift at> follow suit. Nothing will 
counteract- the image ftprth 

like removing the grimey ; . ■ ' . 

- 1 j , . . >' m- ' 

Cjihptieji: Last tyeek (paoo) we 
that the Somerset County 
Council had spent' - heavily pn 
sanitation “in private sdhodls.” This 
should have i*ead ** in primary schools.” 
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What kind of heritage for Aberfan? 

The tragedy of last year's dead has become the drama of today's 
living—with a sadly divisive role played by a vast sum of money 
given by sympathisers. 


When the tip slipped at Aberfan last 
October, killing 116 schoolchildren, the 
immediate reaction of the rest of the 
world was to give. Money poured in from 
everywhere—and in large amounts. In all 
some £1,750,000 was collected. Since 
then things have changed a bit. The 
world, inevitably, has turned its attention 
to other niatters. But a trickle of stories 
from Aberfan has continued and lately 
they have had a consistent theme : that 
there’s trouble over the money. It has 
looked, as reported and discussed by the 
outside world, as if all the tragedy, effort, 
sympathy and generosity of last October 
has now boiled down to a wrangle over 
the old Devil. There is an impression of 
unseemly greed. 

The truth is rather more complex. It 
is also important that it should be known. 
First, because if the rest of the world 
thought the Aberfan tragedy was worthy 
of a special effort at the time that it 


happened, it owes die village a willing¬ 
ness to listen sympathetically now. A 
tendency to think the worst nine months 
after a tragedy represents just the same 
kind of fall in standards of human be¬ 
haviour as exhibitions of greed over gifts. 
Second, because, willynilly, Aberfan will 
be remembered. It is important, there¬ 
fore, for the hopes of men, that what 
comes out of it all should be as creditable 
as possible. 

The chief organisation which has 
emerged in the village since the disaster 
is the Parents’ and Residents’ Association. 
This is almost monopolised by the 
bereaved, who are only 90 families out 
of a village population of 3,000. But 
since it is theoretically meant to represent 
the whole village, and since there are no 
rival bodies, it is a powerful force. One 
of its leading personalities is the Rev. 
Kenneth Hayes, joint chairman, minister 
of the Zion English Baptist Church : 


detached, unfussy, yet astute. 

The other impoitant committee is the 
one which runs the Disaster Fund. This 
consists of 15 people. Five are from 
Aberfan and f 10 are the usual bevy of 
distinguished regional people : the Bishop 
of Llandaff, the Recorder for Merthyr, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Glamorgan, and 
so on. The bulk of the money, accumulat¬ 
ing interest at the rate of nearly £100,000 
a year, is in Merthyr Corporation stock. 
Some £150,000 has already been spent; 
one of the first jobs is to account for all 
this. 

Most of this kind of work will fall into 
the hands of the one paid official re¬ 
sponsible : Mr Gerald Davis, the Essex 
barrister who was appointed in mid-May 
to be secretary-treasurer to the Fund. 
Aberfan has undoubtedly struck lucky 
with Mr Davis. He has a no-nonsense 
charm and the English professional man’s 
air of being used to sorting things out. 
He quickly silenced public criticism of his 
salary—£3,000 a year—by saying at a 
meeting that if anything in his view it 
was not enough. 

The National Coal Board has kept out 
of things, except to work away furiously 
on the tip. It has spent about £300,000 
and as far as one can judge has done a 
good job. As the picture shows, the 
number 7 tip, the one which slipped, has 
been almost entirely removed, and the* 
whole area has been drained and ditched 
and sprayed with binding grass. The 
Board reckons it is safe now, but it is 
willing to go on and landscape it, to make 
it extra-safe and less physically obstrusive 

The atmosphere in the village is still 
heavy-laden. Some families are pretty 
well back to normal; but some mothers 
are evidently still in a state of mental 
shock. There is only one topic of con¬ 
versation. Possibly this is enhanced by 
the steady stream of visitors of one kind 
or another; Aberfan is news and also a 
sight to see. If the villagers resent this, 
they do not show it. They treat outsiders 
with friendliness and the usual Welsh 
fluency (though they, quite rightly, drew 
the line at charabanc trips). 

Group Tension 

They are also quite willing to enlarge 
on their current problems (again, with 
considerable Welsh fluency). The first 
problem is that many of those who 
suffered no bereavement in the disaster 
feel that those who did are setting up a 
fence round themselves, and are behaving 
unreasonably in a number of ways. 

A lot of this is pretty difficult to pin 
down. Many of the non-bereaved women 
feel that in the shops and around the 
village the bereaved are distant and incon¬ 
solable. Some of the people from Merthyr 
Vale, just up the road, have apparently 
begun to out down their shopping trips 
to Aberfan because they are fed up with 
the persistent atmosphere. Recently a 
mother whose child fortunately did not 
go to school on the day of the disaster 
received a rather nasty threatening lettier, 
written as though it came from one of 
the bereaved parents. * 
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More clear-cut is the feeling of many 
non-bereaved, that they are just being 
excluded. The preponderance of the 
bereaved on the Parents’ Association has 
already been referred to. Others don’t 
object to this but they do want to know 
what is going on. The association did not 
have an open village meeting until some 
non-bereaved mothers announced they 
were going to hold one, and its bulletins 
saying what is being done are sporadic. 

Instead it appears to have concentrated 
its efforts on holding weekly meetings for 
the bereaved mothers (Tuesdays) and the 
bereaved fathers (Wednesdays). The non- 
tereaved also feel that there has been a 
certain amount of injustice over the holi¬ 
day offers made by resorts and others. 
For instance, some bereaved parents are 
said to have had two or three holidays, 
whereas those who had a child saved (and 
whose child therefore lost its playmates), 
or just had damage done to their homes, 
have not had one. And so on. The 
bereaved reply that the weekly meetings 
are very “therapeutic.” In general they 
argue that the other villagers just can’t 
be expected to understand what they feel 
like, and should make allowances. 

It looks as though the bereaved may 
be going about things the wrong way. 
They may think the weekly sessions are 
therapeutic, but these could just as easily 
allow grief to become chronic. It would 
help if they tried to make a conscious 
return to normality. Also, queer behaviour 
to other villagers is a bit inexcusable 
now. People can’t go on feeling sorry for 
ever. 

The money problem 

Some more acute observers suspect, 
however, that there is a deeper motive 
behind all this. They think that the 
bereaved are consciously keeping them¬ 
selves together as a separate group in the 
hope that this will mean they will get 
more of the proceeds of the Disaster Fund. 
Whether this is true or not, the money is 
certainly the other major problem. 

There are a number of views about 
what should be done with it. The most 
widely publicised is that there should be 
a pay-out for the bereaved. The cham¬ 
pion of this view is Mr Frederick Gray. 
Mr Gray has been having quite a time 
over the last few months. He has said he 
will march to London (instead he went 
to Merthyr). He has put up placards, 
asked numerous questions at meetings, 
and been interviewed extensively. 

He seems to want a large sum to be 
paid out to each bereaved family more 
or less straightaway. The argument seems 
to be that the money was given freely, 
and if it wasn’t given with the bereaved 
families in mind, what was it given for? 
He does not in fact have much open 
support. He could only find one other 
nian to go and demonstrate outside 
Merthyr Town Hall with him, and he 
and the Parents* Association have parted 
company. 

The majority view is rather more 
diffuse. It dearly quite likes the idea of a 
pay-out, but is await of the dahgeto of 
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appearing greedy, and is worried about 
the image which Mr Gray and those like 
him are giving the village. Many appear 
genuinely unconcerned about it all, so 
long as something is done for the village. 
Precisely what, they are less clear about. 
The favourite project is a new community 
centre- Some want a lot of money to be 
spent on the cemetery. 

There is however a third view. It goes 
something like this. The slipping of n 
tip is only one of the bad features of life 
in a mining village. Others are the eariv 
deaths of many of the men; the danger 
of disasters in the mine; pneumoconiosis 
the physical squalor which tends to 
surround the immediate pit-head area. 

So why not change the environment? 
You could do a lot with a capital sum of 
£1,750,000. Close down the Merthyr 
Vale colliery. It is a long life pit, and 
employs 850 men, but the Coal Board 
would not miss it. Bring in light industry; 
something for the women, too. Do some 
sensitive, even if small-scale, physical re¬ 
planning of the village. After all, Merthyr 
Council is already benefiting handsomely 
from the money lent to it from the 
Disaster Fund. 

Given this Aberfan could be a delightful 
place to live in. Many of the Welsh valley 
towns are in fact very far from being the 
grim hollows depicted by industrial 
legend. The steep valleys have their own 
natural attractiveness. Because of the 
gradient the houses cannot be piled back- 
to-back, so they tend to be laid across the 
hillsides in single rows, with fields at the 
back and clear views at the from. 
There is much to build on. 

The supporters of these views also 
point out that the Disaster Fund is a 
charitable trust. The trustees can only, 
therefore, under the charity laws, pay out 
money if it goes to those deemed to be in 
financial need as a result of the disaster, 
or for a purpose that would benefit the 
inhabitants of the village. Psychiatric 
attention for the mothers ; provision of 
future income to replace that which 
would, at a certain age, have come in from 
the children who died ; special help for 
the children who remain ; the environ¬ 
mental changes mentioned above (though 
this might need a bit of careful playing 
of the rules): all those the word need 
could be stretched to cover. But not a 
straight carve-up to all the bereaved. 

The main person behind these ideas is 
Mr Davis, the secretary-treasurer, but 
some of the local councillors and members 
of the Disaster Fund committee are also 
keen. Thera are dangers with this 
approach. It could well be bad for 
Aberfan if it was turned into too much 
of a sociologjcaF experiment. The idea of 
bringing new industry to Aberfan might 
be held to conflict too much with broader 
regional objectives. 

Also, Mr Gray’s stand does expose a 
few uneasy points. . For instance, people 
presumably gave the money vyith no re¬ 
strictions in mind, yet it has somehow 
ended up that a gift to those most affected 
seems to be ruled out/ Mr Davis says 
things must, .not, be , but the 
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Rev. Hayes : a new community centre ? 



Mr. Davis * environmental change ? 



Mr Gray : pay the families of the dead ! 


villagers see the months go by with little 
apparently happening. There is also a 
rather understandable anti-establishment, 
isolationist angle about the Gray view— 
“clear off all you outsiders who are at it 
again, even though you did nothing to 
prevent the disaster” seems to be the 
unspoken feeling. 

But in the end the “change of environ¬ 
ment ” approach, if it is properly handled, 
must be the best. It is the one which will 
do most long-term good to the village. It 
is the one that will do something to the 
village as a whole , and thus perhaps, 
combined with really generous short-term 
treatment for the bereaved, heal the split 
between them and the rest of the village. 
Above all, it is the one which in the end 
will make Aberfan most proud of itself, 
and so the world most proud of itself, too. 
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I'll keep the world in balance 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

The tale does not read the same in the aspects of gaullist foreign policy : the 
two cities. Looking at the London ver- general’s attitude towards the third 
sion, one gets the impression that General world, his balancing act between the two 
de Gaulle will soon have to surrender super-powers, his relationships with Lon- 
to the united assaults of the Five and don and with Bonn. In addition to direct 
open the gates of the common market French moves in the Arab-Israel conflict, 
to Britain. Here in Paris things look there have been two fleeting visits by Mr 
different. Certainly General de Gaulle’s Kosygin, and a French delegation, 
policy in the Arab-Israeli crisis caused a headed by M. Pompidou, spent last week 
lot of dismay; but it was the left-wing in Russia. At the beginning of this week, 
opposition, not the gaullist coalition, that the much travelled M. Gouve de Mur- 
emeiged most tom. Whatever their feel- ville was in Brussels, where he expressed 
ktgs may have been, no minister or French opposition to the “extension of 
deputy has resigned over the govern- the community ” ; by the middle of the 
ment’s Middle East policy. As for the week he was in Bonn as part of General 
European front, the question that is de Gaulle’s team for the traditional 
Ijeing asked here is not whether General Franco-German confrontation. \11 the 
de Gaulle will yield, but whether he will notes on the diplomatic keyboard have 
choose, or be driven to, some spectacular been played. Is the tune really changing ? 
new initiative. Many gaullists, including cabinet 

The Middle East crisis showed up in ministers, were alarmed, when the 
quick succession all the inter-connected general’s determined neutrality acquired 



an anti-Israeli bias. Yet it is unjust to 
ascribe this bias to personal pique at the 
Israelis for not following his strongly 
expressed advice not to attack. His hand¬ 
ling of the Middle East crisis fits logically 
into the pattern of his search for 
influence in the third world, a search that 
General de Gaulle has pursued since the 
ending of the Algerian war in 1962 made 
it possible. 

But the gaullist policy of seeking 
friends in the underdeveloped world has 
always come a long way second to the 
generals European ambitions. It is on 
Europe that the gaullist “ grand design " 
rested, since leadership of a continental 
coalition was to provide the general with 
the means of his world policy and of his 
balancing act between the “ Russians and 
the Anglo-Saxons.” Thus, if there has 
been a radical revision of policy, it would 
have its roots elsewhere than in the third 
world. 

Two events caused alarm inside the 
gaullist coalition and revived the cry of 
“ reversal of alliances ” by the oppo¬ 
sition. The first was a statement made 
by General de Gaulle on June 21st in 
which he described the war in Vietnam, 
“ precipitated by American intervention," 
as the main cause of dangerous tension 
throughout the world. The second was 
when the French sided with the Russians 
in the United Nations vote on the 
unsuccessful Jugoslav motion. Admittedly 
this was not the first occasion on which 
the French have deserted their western 
allies, but the cumulative effect of such 
moves has given birth here to a new 
theory. This is that General de Gaulle 
considers that the Americans have now 
won the cold war (without noticing it) 
and so there is only one super-power left ; 
consequently, if he is to continue any sort 
of balancing act, he must fully hack the 
Russians. 

T here may lie an element of truth in 
this theory. But naturally things arc more 
complex. General de Gaulle undoubtedly 
dreads tiie prospect of nuclear confron¬ 
tation between the two giants. But he 
also fears their collaboration. In linking 
Vietnam and the Middle East, he was 
trying to make it as difficult as possible 
for Mr Kosygin to negotiate directly with 
President Johnson. Yet Mr Kosygin 
went to Glassboro; and his two stops in 
Paris were small consolation. 

All the same, Franco-Russian relations 
are now excellent. They have travelled an 
enormous distance since 1964, when 
General de Gaulle, partly discarding his 
hopes of a Paris-Bonn axis, began ,to look 
to Moscow. By now tlie two governments 
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The new 

from 
Cunard: 
four clear 
working days, 
on your way 
to New York. 

If you and your desk—were and Wall Street every morning. You 

removed from their present have a reference library... 

situation and placed in the middle The only thing you don't have 
of the Atlantic for four days—you is—interruptions, as you do at your 
might get a darned sight more work present desk. You can work solid, 
done than you do at the moment And mid-Atlantic is a great place 
This is the blunt philosophy behind for getting problems in perspective. 

Cunard’s new Business Plan It We won’t bore you with talk of our 

goes like this... restaurants, swimming pools, 

Most Thursdays—one of the gymnasiums, turkuh baths, etc., 

Queens leaves Southampton for New because we know you won’t have 
York. On board we give you every- time for those. After ill, you’re 
thing you need, and you simply get wasting a yvhelg Thursday and Friday 
on with the job. You have a telephone on travel. $OAitumlly when you 
m your I st Class stateroom so you arrive in New York foiir-and-a-half 
can ring anywhere in the world, days later youll want to feel worn 

anytime. And they can ring you. You out by work, won’t you? Ask your 
have a secretary if you want one. secretary to send this coupon for your 

You have a dictating machine, a room copy of the book about Cunard’s 
for conferences if you need it You new Business Plan. Or contact your 
get the market reports from London usual Travel Agent. 



[MUCOID 


To Cunard Line Ltd , SouthWestern House, 
Canute Road, Southampton Please send me 
details of Cunard’s new Business Plan 


Name 


Company Address 


l- 

{ Approximate number of trips usually made to 
USA or Canada per year 
. One/ Two/ TCirtt/More than three 
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have fairly close positions on a number 
( ,f problems and the French are even 
beginning to reap some economic divi¬ 
dends. Though trade with Russia is still 
of marginal importance for France, this 
vear, for the first time, the French are 
apparently exporting more to Russia than 
the British or Germans are. 

But there are two obstacles preventing 
this striking improvement from leading 
to a “ reversal of alliances.” The Russians, 
in spite of Vietnam, still put their 
relations with Washington first, and still 
see the United States as the only western 
povvei capable of keeping west Germany 
in check. And (General de Gaulle, for his 
part, is not yet prepared to discard his 
continental design altogether. From the 
Russian jioint of view, (Jeneral de Gaulle, 
however useful, cannot negotiate a Euro- 
l>eari settlement as spokesman for western 
Kurope. Nor is he ready, as yet, to en- 
doisc the status quo by granting diplo¬ 
matic recognition to east Germany. 

The general is perfectly aware that if 
he took such a plunge, probably wrecking 
the common market in the process, the 
economic interests involved might lead 
to a revolt among the gaullists. The 
Germans know this too. But they also 
know that he can hurt them as well. The 
tw<> governments are playing a tense 
inline of poker. C ieneral de Gaulle has, for 
instance, been curiously discreet over 
the non-proliferation treaty. 

M. Couve de Murville's sternness to¬ 
wards Britain on Monday was predictable. 
The only new twist was a fresh version of 
t ie Atlantic threat. The extension of the 
common market, the French foreign 
minister argued, would force the United 
States and others to try to get inside 
The resulting Atlantic community would 
force- Russia to consolidate its own block 
and the iron curtain would reappear. 
J^Vitli an eye on the Germans, M. Couve 
cic Murville hinted that France has an 
eastern counter should it be pushed too 
far. 

In Paris it is still thought that when 
it comes to the test the front of the Five 
will collapse as the Germans lose their 
nerve. And the prevailing opinion is that 
General de Gaulle will be able to con¬ 
tinue his complex manoeuvres without 
a dramatic Drang tiach Ostcn. 

Germany and France 

But where is Bonn 
on the scales? 

FROM OUfi BONN CORRESPONDENT "" 

Those practised visitors, President de 
Gaulle and his senior advisers, swept in 
and out of Bonn this week with the now 
customary minimum of outward' fuss, yet 
, causing the usual excited 'flutter in 
government dovecots along the Rhine. 
Did 1 they after all bring nothing with them 
and take nothing away ? 

'Phe general’s third < encounter Wkh 
Herr Kiesinger since he became chancfel- 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

lor—the two talked for a while alone on 
Wednesday and again on Thursday— 
occurred just four years after the 
Bundestag ratified the Franco-German 
treaty of friendship which President de 
Gaulle and Dr Adenauer had signed 
on January 22, 1963. The treaty’s 

anachronistic limitations—in a world 
more profoundly changed than the two 
veterans appreciated—were already noted 
in the preamble which the Bundestag 
insisted be introduced before ratification. 
This preamble evoked the continuing 
validity of the close partnership between 
Europe and the United States, and of 
German hopes of Britain joining the 
European community. 

Notwithstanding Herr Kicsinger’s in¬ 
augural wish to mollify the huffed 
general, the German reservation still 
holds good. And it once again cramped 
the scope of the biannual consultation 
between the two leaders. Since they 
entertain fundamentally incompatible 
conceptions of the boundaries of European 
integration, the French and German 
governments have to resign themselves 
politely for the time being to go on 
digging the less controversial plots of the 
special relationship. 

Two days before the French visitors 
arrived, the German foreign minister, 
Herr Willy Brandt, had been freshly re¬ 
minded in Brussels by M. Couve de 
Murville of the general’s unrelenting 
determination to queer the British 
approach to Europe. Clearly there was 
nothing to be gained from repeating the 
German case for British entry. It has 
been given ample airing in private and 
public. Herr Kiesinger, for whom brevity 
in conference is golden and bulldozing 
anathema, considered it enough to allude 
to the subject in what was scarcely more 
than an aside. 

Less elevated German officials may 
have been blunter with their opposite 
numbers. Pondering the evidence of 
growing, if not always publicly audible, 
criticism of General de Gaulle by his own 
countrymen, the German government 
confidently expects some modification of 
French thinking—sooner or later. As for 
Bonn's eminent “gaullists,” both Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss and Baron von 
Guttenberg admit to having been irked 
by the general’s recent show of pettiness. 

Misgivings have been caused in Bonn 
as elsewhere by the French president’s 
sweeping judgments on the rights and 
wrongs of the wars in Vietnam and the 
Middle East, and by the course of French 
voting at the United Nations. The 
Germans were also unhappy that General 
de Gaulle neglected to take Bonn into his 
confidence, immediately after his talks 
with Mr Kosygin. He now made good 
this omission,, at least in part. But, not 
surprisingly, the Germans were; still left 
largely in the dark concerning, she 
general’s precise expectations in th« : latest 
spurt of? cultivating Russian goodwill 

What Herr Kiesinger > and Herr Brandt 
Teally -wanted to find out was whether 
President de Gaulle might be teady to use 


on Germany’s behalf some of the political 
influence that he may now be in a better 
position to exercise in the capitals of 
eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
West Get man efforts since .December to 
promote normal relations with the east 
European and Arab states have borne 
fruit only in Rumania (whose first ambas¬ 
sador arrived in Bonn this very week). 
With Russian backing, Herr Ulbricht has 
so far been able to deter other, govern¬ 
ments from drawing closer to Bonn. 
General de Gaulle is due to visit Poland 
in September. ■ President Podgorny and 
Mr Brezhnev are expected in Paris later 
this year. The west Germans would have 
liked to know that the general will do 
his utmost in the coming months to help 
dispel Russian and Arab, suspicions of 
Bonn’s intentions. They are still not quite 
sure that he will. 

Cyprus 

The fire beneath 
the smoke 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

There are seven separate armies in 
Gyprus. The government of the island 
controls none of them. That is the first 
brute fact beneath the billows of rumour 
about instant enosis, inter-governmental 
rows, and military coups that have built 
up easily enough among 600,000 people 
who firmly believe their private squabble 
is the navel of the universe. 

'The essence of these rumours — sub¬ 
stantially true, unlike the details—is that 
the two governments that do control 
most of the local guns, those of Athens 
and Ankara, are groping towards a deal 
on Cyprus ; that President Makarios is 
deeply unenthusiastic ; and that he is 
under fierce pressure from Athens. 

The pressure is almost offensively 
plain. In .early June, Athens attacked 
unspecified “ anti-enosis ” Cypriots who 
were “ slandering ” the new “ national ” 
(i.e. Greek) government. The Cypriots 
hit back in late June in an angry house 
of representatives’ debate. At midnight 
on June 30th, Athens radio dramatically 
denounced those “ in the highest places ” 
in Cyprus who pay lip service to 
enosis while ruling out concessions to 
Turkey that could bring it about. The 
Cypriot newspapers that speak for 
General Grivas have obligingly named 
these top people: the defence minister, 
the labour minister, the leader of the 
house of representatives, the director of 
information, the president’s 1 personal 
physician and political confidant. Charges 
that Athens—or as the Russian counter¬ 
threat put out last week, the United 
States—is planning to topple Makarios 
complete the picture. 

This last embellishment may not be 
true. But it so easily could be. The 
British, the United Nations, the legal 
ind illegal Turkish forces apart, President 
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Greek crown princess and friend. 


Makarius’s supposedly independent 
republic is garrisoned by nearly 1,000 
Greek regulars who are there officially? 
at least 7,000 more unofficially, and some 
12,000 national guards whose com¬ 
mander is General Grivas, whose officers 
and many of whose NCOs are Greek and 
whose local recruits are given Greek 
army badges and swear loyalty to the 
Greek king. The government can count 
on just 2,500 unarmed Greek Cypriot 
policemen, and the Czech anus it im¬ 
ported surreptitiously for them remain, at 
Athens's orders, in their wrappings. 

No wonder one is told 41 Makarios is a 
confirmed optimist by nature. But now 
he is afraid.” No wonder he sent his 
defence minister, Mr Georghadjis, last 
week for a private chat with his old 
friend Colonel Papadopoulos in the 
Athens government. Mr Georghadjis's 
return led to a whole load of official 
boloney in Nicosia that all was now 
peace and harmony : a fact that some¬ 
how did not reach Athens radio, which 
the colonel controls, for several days. 

What President Makarios fears is that 
his choice is between being kicked out or, 
much more likely, sold out. Because the 
second brute fact is that the famous 
Athens-Ankara dialogue on Cyprus, 
which was suspended last December 
and whose resumption U Thant’s Cyprus 
representative, Mr Osorio-Tafall, is now 
supposedly investigating in the two 
capitals, has in fact been resumed. Since 
soon after the military coup in Athens, 
there have been contacts from ministerial 
level downwards. Though no one will 
say so, these are not “ talks about talks ” 
but serious negotiations, in which small 
points have been tackled, successfully, 
before the major issues come up. 

The Greek Cypriots know this and 
fear% (though the charge that they in- 
qmdmVMp Tafall’s trip, to sabotage the 
-false ^ the initiative came from 
tbiJMNi anxious to push Greece and 
tftyflPy into something that will get it off 
the peacekeeping hook). They suspect 
the Greek colonels will go back on a 


pledge, given by their predecessors in 
February, that Athens would not 
negotiate except on a basis approved in 
Nicosia ; though the Cypriots suggest the 
opposite, the colonels have consistently 
refused to reaffirm this promise. What 
Nicosia fears is that the two powers will 
agree on “ instant enosis ” set against 
major concessions to the Turkish 
Cypriots and the continued presence of 
Turkish troops disguised as the occupants 
of a “ Nato ” base. 

The Greek Cypriots talk instead of 
11 genuine enosis ” meaning a period of 
real independence free from the threat 
of Turkish intervention, during which 
they would negotiate terms for union 
with Greece—or not. Both Athens and 
Ankara suspect this period would be— 
perhaps indefinitely—prolonged. 

The evidence in Cyprus supports their 
suspicion. Only ethnic feeling, powerful 
as that may be, now pushes Cyprus 
towards Greece. Living standards are 
higher; Commonwealth ties mean 
cheaper imports and easier exports; 
bureaucrats and businessmen have en¬ 
trenched interests to lose. So does the 
president. So might the church, whose 
wealth has not, as in Greece, come under 
state control. The Athens coup also 
shocked President Makarios, and its 
after-effects very reasonably frightened 
the Cypriot left. Whatever the reasons, 
pan-Hellenism in Cyprus for the time 
being is visibly more of a slogan, or at 
best an ideal, than a policy. 

The Cypriot tactics are twofold. Some 
imaginable concessions—a Turkish base, 
or anything tending to Turkish Cypriot 
autonomy—they reject outright. A Nato 
base, however, they say blithely, is no 
concern of theirs : the Greek government 
alone will decide the question after 
enosis. But such a notion should not be 
linked with an enosis bargain. To Athens, 
this is just another way of saying No. 


Israel 

The men to fill 
the gaps 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Israel is still fumbling for answers to the 
problems posed by the unexpected scale 
of its victory. But it has come up with at 
least one firm one: a rush of Jewish 
immigration from the advanced countries 
of the West. This has been the goal for 
Some years, since it became clear to the 
ideologues who value immigration for itself 
that the traditional sources, the lands of 
persecution, must soon dry up, and to the 
technicians that Israel faces an acute 
shortage of skills. But no great progress 
had been made. 

The war has heightened both Israel’s 
needs and its hopes of meeting them. 
Israelis believe the wave of enthusiasm 
that swept world Jewry can be translated 
into immigrants, especially from America, 


which has always been more generous vith 
dollars than men. On Monday the 
cabinet, the World Zionist Organisation 
and its Israeli wing, the Jewish Agency 
discussed together a plan to bring between 
15,000 and 20,000 families from the West. 

They want $100 million to pay for it 
—only a fraction of the true cost, but a 
nice round target—and they reckon skills 
pay for themselves so fast that it is enough 
to start with. Anyway money should lie 
no problem : Jerusalem today is bursting 
at the seams with jubilant representatives 
of overseas Jewry ready to carry the 
message home. v 

The men may be harder to get. They 
are probably well settled at home and well 
paid. Will memories of enthusiasm alone 
bring them to a land that still looks rough 
and ready, if exciting, to a west European, 
and whose social amenities remain pretty 
spartan? 'These material obstacles have 
defeated the call of Zion in the past. Last 
week large new financial concessions were 
offered to attract western immigrants. 
The Jewish Agency talks also of tapping 
another source, the 5,000 volunteers who 
rushed to Israel and who so far have 
mostly done little hut pick plums and do 
by hand what could lie better done b\ 
bulldozer. But government departments 
are already selecting those whose real 
skills they would like to keep permanently 
if disillusion has not done its work. 

What is it all for ? Part of the answer 
would have been valid, war or no war 
Even in this year’s recession, which 
brought unemployment (on American- 
style statistics) to about 10 per cent, many 
skills were still in short supply. If Israel 
is to compete with modern economies, its 
labour force is structurally out of balance. 

But the war has added whole new 
problems. Israel now controls an extra 
1.3 million Arabs, most of them unskilled. 
The West Bank economy will have to ta)|>e 
a new course, if only because it is now cut 
off from the east. What, for instance, 
happens to the large and efficient farm 
near Jericho which used to sell 70 per cent 
of its produce to Amman, whose 
slaughtered poultry is not kosher, whose 
day-old chicks cannot compete on price 
with those from much larger and more 
efficient Israeli poultry breeders? 

Yet there is more to it than that. Even 
if the Israelis decide, because they will not 
be there long, to make no drastic struc¬ 
tural changes in the West Bank economy, 
they will still have plenty to do there. 
They have already decided to apply the 
development budgets prepared by the 
Jordan government. They could go much 
further. Suppose they try to liquidate the 
Palestine refugee problem, where they can, 
by integrating the refugees into the 
economy? 

On the West Bank this was already 
partly the case. Not so in Gaza. Israel 
could transfer some of the 350,000 refu¬ 
gees there to the West Bank, first to the 
vacant camps, and then seek to integrate 
them too. This would mean industrialist' 
tion, huge capital inflows (from outside* 
the Israelis suggest) and a corresponding 
flow of technical skills. Look still further 
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The recessed escutcheon door panel 
which is one of the main safety features 
of the new Triumph 1300 is made 
from ‘Propathene’. Why? 

Cost. Strength. Looks. 

Large complex parts, with the desired 
finish and colour, can be injection 
moulded in one piece from ‘Propathene’ 
ICI polypropylene* This saves assembly 
time, labour and material costs. 


‘Propathene’ are light in weight 
and are tough and rigid. They 
have excellent resistance to 
corrosion and give a good 
performance at temperatures 
below zero to above 100°C. 

In using ‘Propathene’ the moulders, 
B.X.L. Industrial Products Ltd., can 
rely upon the unrivalled ICI technical' 
service, backed by ICI know-how 


And yon? 

‘Propathene’ has a wide range of 
applications in many industries. 

Could it be of use to you 7 
If so 9 please telephone or write to: 

Mr. D. C. Stewart, 

‘Propathene’ Sales Department, 

Tel. Welwyn Garden 23400, 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Plastics Division, Welwyn Garden City, 


Components moulded from 


and experience. 


Herts. 


Propathene from the leaders in plastics 
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Wake up to 
AirMarketing 


I9« 



If you're doing good business here, we’ll show 
you howyou can do good business in 84 other lands. 

We can show you how big the world-wide demand is for products like yours that sell in 
your home market. Our World-Wide Marketing Service introduces you to buyers all over. 

This free Pan Am®service is just one wav AirMarketing helps you enter rich new mar¬ 
kets. AirMarketing also makes test iharketing easy. No inventory or warehousing head¬ 
aches. And you save on paperwork, packing, spoilage, theft, and inland transportation. 
Want to hear more? Call your Pan Am Cargo Agent. Or call our office nearest you. 


World’s largest air cargo carrier 
WMfdfe most experienced airline 

FIRST Oft TH5 ATLANTIC Flf^ST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ON THC PACIFIC FIRST 'ROUMO t Ut WORLD 
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ahead, jvhether to the West Bank puppet 
$tate tliat Mr Ben Gurion and perhaps 
General Moshe Dayan envisage or to 
regional co-operation with a submissive 
Jordan, and the possible needs are bound¬ 
less. To an outsider the Israelis’ limited 
understanding of Arab feelings seems to 
lead (hern into Utopian ideas of what is 
possible. Yet, though no decisions on this 
scale f have been taken, the options are 
being very seriously studied. 

And yet even that is not the heart of 
the matter, which is something much 
simpler: local and national demography, 
the need to keep Israel Jewish and to 
Julia ise the new territories which, as the 
Israelis see it, will eventually be part of 
the Jewish state. This means old Jerusalem 
and the Arab city around it. Almost as 
certainly it means the Gaza Strip. It 
means parts of the West Bank ; no one 
can say how much, hut the strategic 
salients of Qalqilya and Latrun, the two 
areas where Arab houses were dynamited, 
arc probably the minimum. 

No one makes any bones about this 
need : Mr Eshkol discussed it in as many 
words on Monday. It does not, of course, 
nowadays mean asking nuclear physicists 
to establish frontier kibbutzim. In 
Jerusalem, whose combined population is 
one-third Arab, it will mean much new 
building, notably round the old Israeli 
enclave of Mount Scopus. The reintroduc¬ 
tion of Jews into the old Jewish quarter 
of the walled city is also mentioned, 
though it is hard to see that being done 
peacefully. In the other areas it would, 
presumably, mean some Jewish settlement 
and the establishment of a modern, and 
inevitably JewLsh-dominated, economy. 

'I'lie international implications of this 
settlement policy do not seem to worry 
the Israelis. Your correspondent is not 
convinced that the policy, or the war 
before it, form part of the long-range 
* Israeli expansionist plans that are so 
graphically described in Arab capitals. 
Yet the results will be much the same, 
and he does not expect many Arabs 
to give Israel the benefit of the doubt. 

Sinai 


UN toehold 

The re-emergence of a United Nations 
presence in a vital area is the first small 
gleam of sanity in Arab-lsraeli relations 
since the war. It is happening in a soft 
sideways manner since the UN cannot 
take a step that appears to endorse the 
present cease-fire lines. Tactfully, without 
taking a vote on it, a “ consensus ” at the 
Security Council agreed on Monday to 
Mr Thant’s proposal to station a group of 
UN observers on both sides of the Suez 
canal. First Egypt, then Israel, agreed 
to accept the 25 UN men who are being 
sent from the old truce supervisory 
organisation. 

In the short run, these observers will 
at least make it harder for the two ^ides 
to go on lettering away at each other. 


For the, past. ; two weeks there has been 
fierce intermittent fighting across the 
canal. There are confiicting claims a* to 
what it is all about. The Israelis argue 
that the Egyptians want to keep up the 
idea that the war is still on. The Egyp¬ 
tians claim that the Israelis are trying to 
seize Port Fuad, the twin town to Port 
Said at the canal's northern mouth, and 
the only town on the canal’s east, bank 
still held by the Egyptians. 

In the long run* the acceptance of 
these observers may be. a first step to¬ 
wards the only method of peace-making 
that looks practicable. The Israelis will 
hold out for as long as they can for 
direct negotiations with the Arabs. They 
believe that their victory opened the door 
to such negotiations. 

The Arabs have not given any hint at 
all that they have interpreted their defeat 
in this fashion. So what is there left in 
the end but mediation through the 
United Nations ? But these few men on 
the canal are only a very small, discreet 
beginning ; the end stretches wearily 
away into the far, far distance. 

Nigeria and Congo 

Long on trouble, 
short on news 

The link between the civil war in Nigeria 
and the continuing trouble in Congo is 
that both countries are vast in area and 
short in national unity. So far as western 
newspapers are concerned, there is a 
further link in the confusion of news com¬ 
ing out of both states—and the rough 
treatment of foreign newsmen. At one 
point, 13 European journalists were being 
held as hostages by Congo mutineers. And 
in Nigeria, or rather the newly proclaimed 
eastern state of Biafra, one of a few 
British correspondents near the scene of 
the fighting, Mr Walter Schwarz of the 
Guardian , has been detained at Enugu 
(Biafra*s capital) since July 5th. 

In Nigeria Colonel Gowon, the leader 
of the federal government, has at last 
decided to try to end the secession of 
Biafra by force. The attack by federal 
troops on July 7th was preceded by a 
blockade of Port Harcourt, Biafra’s outlet 
to the sea. This was intended to prevent 
oil exports from the east and to bring 
pressure on Britain to support Lagos in its 
attempts to end the breakaway. By July 
joth the federal attack was reported by 
Lagos to have reached towns across the 
frontier some 40 miles from Enugu along 
the main road. Enugu radio reported, in 
its turn, that all attacks had been beaten 
off with heavy losses. 

After nearly a week's fighting the only 
thing that seems clear is that the federal 
army has not been capable of mounting 
any sort of blitzkrieg. Reports that. She 
federal government has been asking for 
British and American arms also suggest 
that its campaign has not been making 
uijuch headway. It lias been denied in 
London that such a request was made to 


Mr George Thomas, the minister of state' 
at the Commonwealth relations office, 
when he visited Nigeria to discuss oil 
supplies just before the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties ; but there has been no denial that 
arms are wanted by Lagos. 

In the Congo things are nearly, but 
not quite, as confused. Mr Tshonibo’s 
detention in Algeria on July 2nd was 
followed three days later by an announce¬ 
ment from President Mobutu that para¬ 
troopers (“foreign mercenaries” needless 
to say) had been dropped on the cities of 
BukavU in Kivu province and Kisangani 
(formerly Stanleyville). What really 
seems to have happened was a mutiny by 
Congolese army troops sparked off by the 
news of Mr Tshombe’s arrest. These 
troops included white officers who in some 
cases may have been carried along by 
their men but in others had been plotting 
a coup of their own. 

A session of the United Nations Security 
Council was called to hear complaints 
about this “foreign aggression" and, not 
altogether surprisingly, condemned it. 
More effective aid was provided for Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu by the American govern¬ 
ment, which made available three C-130 
transport aircraft to bring troops to the 
threatened areas and to evacuate foreign 
nationals. By July 12th the mutineers had 
been evicted from Bukavu, and some of 
them had turned up, on board a Congo¬ 
lese air force plane, at Kariba in 
Rhodesia. At Kisangani the mutineers 
held out rather longer. But by Thursday 
it was reported that they too had fled, 
apparently leaving their hostages, includ¬ 
ing the 13 journalists, behind them. 

India 

Peking saves 
the day 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

India once again owes thanks to Chair¬ 
man Mao. With exultant Peking broad¬ 
casts claiming that the peasant uprising 
at Naxalhari in north-east India is a 
“ spark of Mao’s thoughts glowing on 
Indian soil ” the problem has become 
much easier for New Delhi to deal with. 
It has now prevailed upon West Bengal’s 
reluctant government to take strong 
action to restore law and order. The left- 
wing communists in the West Bengal 
coalition have had to acquiesce in this. 
The upsurge of national feeling against 
China’s interference left them no choice. 

Although the issues have now been 
partly obscured, Naxalbari is not—at least 
not yet—the miniature Yenan that Peking 
advertises it to he. It is simply a clash 
between sharecroppers and landlords over 
such age-old issues such as the eviction 
of tenants. These clashes are normal in 
India’s harsh rural environment. What 
is abnormal this year is their scale and 
their intensity. 

The sharpening of the class conflict in 
Naxalbari is part of a much wider pattern 
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extending across India. The geneial 
election, which brought many new state 
governments into power, raised people’s 
hopes of quick improvements. Unhappily 
the reverse is happening: the country’s 
deteriorating economic situation is making 
things worse rather than better. So 
people arc becoming desperate. But they 
also have a new sense of power: they 
refuse to take their eviction from the land, 
or their dismissal from industrial jobs, 
lying down. 

In this explosive situation, which will 
get worse as prices rise during the lean 
months until late October, when the next 
crop starts coming in, the left-wing parties 
see a golden opportunity for building a 
revolutionary temper. But they do not 
agree with each other about how far they 
should go. Even the left-wing communists 
are divided into two wings. The leaders 
now participating in state governments 
want to go slower than the ultras, though 
they cannot afford to stamp on them. 

The result is the sort of equivocation 
that has marked the handling of agrarian 
and industrial unrest in West Bengal, 
where the comiqunists are the largest 
clement in the ruling coalition. Efforts to 
deal with the violence and lawlessness in 
Naxalbari were in a low key until last 
week. Then the Peking broadcasts 
changed the climate, and enabled' the 
non-communist members of the coalition 
to bring the uprising to an end. 


Canada 


Tommy's challenge 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 


'The Gilbertian days of Canadian politics 
when everyone was cither a little Liberal 
or else a little Conservative are long past. 
But only very recently has the New 
Democratic party begun to look like the 
alternative government to Mr Lester 
Pearson’s Liberal administration. With 
the sliding of Mr John Dicfenbaker into 
his political dotage, the Conservatives 
have slipped so far in popularity from the 
great days of 1957 that opinion polls now 
put the NDP in second place. A recent 
poll gave this socialist party a ten-point 
gain over the 18 per cent of the votes it 
won at the last federal election in 
November 1965. 


The scent of office is having its effect 
on the NDP’s complexion. 'Phis was 
made clear at the party convention in 
Toronto last week. 'The NDP’s foreign 
affairs spokesman, Mr Brewin, put it 
plainly when he said during a debate on 
Vietnam, " This party now has the re¬ 
sponsibility of great influence.” And in 
response the convention softened its 
Vietnam policy. While it called for an 
unconditional end of bombing, it did not 



nd American withdrawal or con- 
Canadian government for its 
bf Washington. 



Liberals would have to choose unappeal¬ 
ing candidates to succeed Mr Dicfcnbakn 
and Mr Pearson as party leaders. If tie 
Conservatives at their September convex,- 
tion choose a youngish man, such ^ 
Manitoba’s lively premier, Mr Dull 
Roblin, this would have the effect n| 
turning Mr Douglas into the old-stager of 
63 winters, and the Conservatives would 
again he in front of the New Democrats. 

Hongkong 

The real threat . 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

'The new vicious trend of street-fighting 
and murder, organised from posts in com¬ 
munist-controlled business centres in the 


Tommy Douglas coming up behind 

In other respects, too, the party shitted 
its stance towards the United States. In 
the keynote speech by the party’s national 
-leader, Mr Tommy Douglas, there was 
less antagonism towards the American 
companies that control so much of the 
Canadian economy, and more sorrow that 
the United States had lost the chance of 
founding the social democracy that 
Canada still possesses. True, there were 
strong words aimed at the large corpora¬ 
tions but they were couched in the pro¬ 
fessorial phrases of “ The Vertical 
Mosaic ”—a sociological bestseller which 
dissects the corporate elite that has run 
Canada for all its hundred years. 

A sophisticated approach was every¬ 
where noticeable. The party that had its 
roots among the prairie farmers of depres¬ 
sion days is now basing itself on Ontario’s 
townsfolk™-in the last 40 years Canada’s 
urban population has trebled while its 
farm population has declined by a 
third. Mr Douglas, who during his 17 
years as Saskatchewan's premier was very 
much the Baptist minister, now quotes 
Professor Galbraith on “ the new indus¬ 
trial state.” The party’s policymakers talk 
of government intervention in a mixed 
economy rather than of nationalisation. 
The convention replaced as national 
president an old faithful from Saskat¬ 
chewan with a young corporation lawyer 
from Toronto, and the prize recruit last 
week was Dr Morton Shulman, Toronto’s 
millionaire ex-coroner and muckraker. 

But to move into second place on the 
national scene may require more than 
this. The NDP’s first target is Ontario’s 
provincial election, which will probably 
take place in October. The Conservative 
government there is secure but the Liberal 
opposition might be displaced. To gain 
ground nationally beyond their present 
21 seats, two developments are necessary. 
First, a swing by French Canadians to¬ 
wards the NDP policy of a “special 
status ” for Quebec (combined with 
strong central direction of the othdfr nine 
provinces) and away, from the Liberal 
idea of an equally loose rein for all ten. 
Second, the Conservatives and tKe 


heart of Horigkong, is causing more appre¬ 
hension here than Saturday’s border 
scrimmage at Shataukok, one of the three 
open points of contact between the colons 
and the mainland. For the belief here is 
that if Peking and the Peopled Liberation 
Army had been directly interested in the 
foray at Shataukok, where five Hongkong 
policemen died, the job would surely havy 
been handled more skilfully. Therefore it 
is thought that the skirmish was planned 
by the new wave of Red Guard-style 
evangelists from Canton. Hongkong 
remains coolly and properly dedicated to 
a policy of masterly non-provocation. 

The real challenge to Hongkong stead¬ 
fastness will continue to come from within 
rather than from across the border. Well- 
bribed representatives of Hongkong’s 
underworld unpolitical secret societies air 
carrying the hit-and-run fighting into the 
streets from arsenals in the communist 
commodity stores. The cash comes from 
the largely unused “ fighting fund ” sent 
from Canton in an unsuccessful attempt 
to incite bus, ferry and tram drivers into 
a general strike. The curious prospect 
looms of a series of Sydney Street sieges 
based on Mao’s guerrilla teachings. 

No one here in authority can be sure 
how well informed Peking is —or wants to 
be. The New China News Agency in 
Hongkong reports directly to Peking • 
“ Thousands of arrests ... a colony para¬ 
lysed by mass walkouts which have closed 
transportation, power, telephones . . • 
massacres” It is difficult to believe that 
Peking has accepted this delirium as fact. 
But the reactions of the old brigade of 
party-front residents, many of them 
amiable and expedient friends of Hong¬ 
kong pressmen, suggest that those Mao- 
in-wonderland stories are going deadpan 
to Peking. Nobody really expects Peking 
orders fot an invasion. But it 1$ dear 
that bribes and a “ green light ” are coin¬ 
ing from Canton. And a local crisis may 
well be precipitated by local irrespon- 
sibles. After' all, the leaders are only 
following Chairman Mao’s instructions 
that national pride and death-to-enemics 
represent a sounder policy than foreign 
exchange earnings, high wages and other 
sordid elements of “ edonomism.” 
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How do you hold a board meeting 
41,000 feet above New York City? 



High over New York City an HS 125, built by Hawker Siddeley Aviation, 
cruises at soom.p.h This is one ot over 120 HS 125 twin-engined business 
jets sold throughout the world - including over 70 in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


Hawker Siddeley know bow. 


Hawker Siddeley know about airborne boardrooms. 
They build them. Call them HS 125 twin-engined 
business jets. Sell them right around the world. 

The HS 125 is just one aircraft in the Hawker 
Siddeley line. And aviation is just one of the tech¬ 
nological fields in which this world-size industrial 
group is active. 

Look around you. 

Hawker Siddeley products go down on the farm- 
haul trains—steer and power ships—probe space- 


build and equip power stations—roll roads—store 
heat—transform electricity—pack food—fuel aircraft. 
And maintain a daily turnover of over £1 million. 

The HS 125 is part of this turnover, but only 
part. That’S what makes Hawker Siddeley a group. 
With group power. 

iCaHAWKER 
HP* SIDDELEY 

H ST JAMES’S SQUARE. LONDON S W1 Telephone WHItehall MM 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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• The flame from the sea . 


Abundant, versatile heat for home and 
industry. It's High Speed Gas. 

The discovery of High Speed Gas under the sea 
will mean more and more heat for everyone. 

Fast, obedient heat-as nature made it. 

The flame from the sea will better 
our whole pattern of work and leisure. 

The age of High Speed Gas is really just beginning. 

HIGH SPEED GAS... more and more heat for everyone 
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Young men, heed your elders 


kremlinology, a highly limited science, 
■oines into its own when there is a fight 
11 Moscow. It cannot explain the causes 
j! conflict, hut it can register the symp- 
oms At the moment these show clearly 
nough that the Russian leadership, 
irohahly for a combination of reasons of 
imiiestic and foreign policy, is going 
trough a period of high tension. To 
.peak of a purge would be an exaggera- 
iorft but a substantial reshuffle is cer- 
ainly taking place at the top. Its latest 
ignificant manifestation is the new set- 
jack suffered by the youngest member 
if the politburo, Alexander Shelepin. On 
Tuesday, Mr Shelepin, who is 48, was 
ippointed head of the trade unions. 
Considering the size of union member- 
hip in Russia, this might look like a 
•romotion. But Mr Shelepin will probably 
ave to relinquish his job in the party 
Tretariat, and the secretariat is a much 
iore important seat of power. 

The sudden downgrading of the 
irjuer communist youth leader is not a 
omplete surprise. Mr Shelepin climbed 
Jpidly up the ladder after Mr 
Khrushchev’s fall, in which he must have 
layed an active part since he was then 
ead of the Soviet security services, 
KGB. A year later, however, his climb 
as checked ; and a further dipping of 
is wings has seemed likely ever since his 
>rmer colleague in the youth movement 
nd successor at the KGB, Vladimir Semi- 
lastny, was removed from his security 
>b on May 18th. There was already at 
fat time talk of a minor purge among 
ie ambitious ex-young communists ; a 
»onth earlier, the ex-editor of the com* 
iunist youth paper had been removed 
t>m the chairmanship of the Tass news 
,eney. Mr Shelepin, the obvious leader 
this group, plainly favoured tougher 
>licies both at home and abroad. The 
ding trio-—Messrs. Brezhnev, Kosygin 
'id Podgorny—has so far succeeded in 
>eeting his challenge. 

Down but not out. Mr Shelepin 
innot be ruled out of the struggle for 
?wer so long as he remains a member 
' the politburo. There are other signs 
‘at the battle is still undecided. Mr 
idepin inherits his union job from Victor 
rishin who, in turn, takes over the 


chairmanship of the important Moscow 
party organization from Nikolai Yegory- 
chev. It now looks as if the 47-year-old 
Yegorychev has been disgraced. Fifteen 
months ago he seemed to be an up-and- 
coming man connected with Leonid 
Brezhnev. Indeed, it was he who at the 
23rd party congress proposed that Mr 
Brezhnev should he promoted from first 
to general secretary of the party. Did he 
quarrel with his protector over the 
Middle East crisis ? Or is Mr Brezhnev 
himself under pressure ? 

The pitfalls of kremlinology can be 
illustrated by one example. Peter Shelest, 
the Ukrainian party secretary, was the 
only member of the politburo who spoke 
in the general debate in the central com¬ 
mittee on Mr Brezhnev’s report on the 
Middle East last month. But after that 
he vanished from the limelight. He alone 
was not mentioned among the top leaders 
going to and from Moscow airport during 
those busy days. It was tempting to 
think he had been disgraced. But on 
July 7th he reappeared, greeting Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s President Novotny in Kiev. 

Jugoslavia 

Its exports we 
want 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Just before he <Ji?d in a car crash a few 
months ago, Boris Krajger, a Jugoslav 
vice-prernier, said in a television interview: 
“Stalinist doctrine insists that con¬ 
vertibility is a characteristic of capitalism* 
But for us a hard and convertible dinar 
is the only criterion for measuring sopiq* 
economic relations.” Just over d ycar 
tBe'< Jugoslavs finished intrbdn4nf„a mmr 
of reforms into their banking sysMfr 
which, with a bit of luck, wul enable 
them to become the first communist 
country to prove Stalin ^ 

as in other, matters; 4f the present teeth¬ 
ing troubles can foe overcome, Jugoslav 
bankers dtdam of a convertible dinar 
quoted on all the major world money 
markets by 1970. 


Under the banking reform, which began 
to be introduced two years ago, the 
central Narodna Bank was stripped of 
much of its autonomy and banks at all 
levels and in various fields—the Invest¬ 
ment Bank, the Bank of Foreign Trade, 
the Agricultural Bank, the Zagreb Credit 
Bank and so on—were turned into inde¬ 
pendent commercial organisations, owned 
jointly by the industrial enterprises which 
hold their stock. Industrial and economic 
enterprises were given considerable lee¬ 
way in choosing where and how they 
should conduct their banking business and 
where to raise their development funds. 
But the banks were over-enthusiastic in 
their lending and enterprises over-greedy 
in their borrowing. 

Now, in an attempt to halt the ensuing 
price spiral, a fairly tough credit squeeze 
has been introduced. According to Dr 
Mil janic, governor of“ the central bank, 
earlier this year the commercial banks 
had far more funds available for short¬ 
term credit — something around $600 
million—“ than is permissible for a stabili¬ 
sation of the economy.” Between March 
and June this was cut by 12 per cent— 
about $80 million. Even so, the Narodna 
Bank may have to prune still more dras¬ 
tically. 

The whole object of the exercise, in 
fact, is to channel credit away from 
financing useless economic projects, and 
from the production of the unsellable 
goods which are cluttering up warehouses, 
towards stimulating export business which 
yields quicker returns. Already 29 pro¬ 
jects in Bosnia-Herzegovina have been 
halted, with a consequent saving of $6 
million, and in Serbia 78 projects with 
dicey funds have been stopped. It is 
hoped that the withdrawal of credits will 
force enterprises to use up their own re¬ 
sources and will stop the sort of monkey 
business described in a recent survey; this 
showed that 25 commercial banks had 
been raising loans, allegedly to finance 
exports (for which there is no credit limit), 
but in fact for other less desirable objects. 
But there is still a lot of grumbling about 
the considerable funds held by the central 
investment bank that are earmarked for 
railway construction, improbably sited 
steel mills and other u political ” projects. 

The credit squeeze reflects the general 
economic dilemma which has lea some 
Jugoslav economists to say that the only 
effective cure is the closing down of 3c 
per cent of all industrial enterprises 
which just do not pay their way. But 
clearly, so long as easy credit was avail¬ 
able, this drastic cure would never be 
taken. On the other hand, it is generally 
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agreed that in spite of agriculture’s big 
strides over the past ten years it is still 
gravely under-capitalised; neither credit 
restrictions nor price freeze will be applied 
to it. 

Paradoxically, while large-scale in¬ 
dustrial credits are being heavily cut, con¬ 
sumer credits are being encouraged, par¬ 
ticularly for the purchase of consumer 
durables. But the banks have shifted the 
risks on to the manufacturing and retail 
trading enterprises which are willing to 
take them in order to clear their existing 
stocks. Those enterprises which have not 
adapted themselves to the flexible policy 
required by the economic reform, or 
adjusted to a growing consumer credit 
economy have suffered. When the Bel¬ 
grade Union Bank offered to earmark 
2,500 million dinars (about $200 million) 
a month to finance consumer purchases, 
the cautious trading enterprises in Bel¬ 
grade hesitated to accept the bank’s con¬ 
ditions—with the result that a more com¬ 
petitive Ljubljana enterprise moved in. 

Albania 

With a hand across 
your lens 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Having watched other communist coun¬ 
tries enjoy the economic benefits of a 
growing tourist industry, Albania has been 
forced by its economic necessities to try— 
very cautiously—to follow suit. Last year 
one English travel agency sent 400 tourists 
to Albania. This year two agencies are 
expecting to send a total of about 900 
clients on identical 15 -day trips to 
Albania's chief port, Durres. 

The English tourist goes by plane to 
Titograd, the capital of the Jugoslav 
republic of Montenegro, near the Albanian 
border, and thence by coach. At the 
frontier post our luggage was opened and 
all books and magazines, however innocu¬ 
ous, were confiscated with a promise that 
they would he returned when we left the 
country. Our party had to give up library 
books, Woman , Motor , and the Acton 
Gazette —everything, in fact, except a 
copy of “The Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 
But other parties of tourists apparently 
got their reading in all right. 

Like most mountain roads in Albania, 
the road to Durres was unsurfaced and we 
had a pretty bumpy three-hour journey 
from the border. The hotel just outside 
Durres is the only one available for tour¬ 
ists who want to stay more than one night. 
(It is hoped that a second one will be 
opened at Sarande in two years' time.) 
The Durres hotel, which is on the edge of 
the beach, is comfortable. Every bedroom 
has its own shower and lavatory and some 
have a balccfity overlooking the sea. The 
food is adequate, though a bit 

stodgy. fijSBp^yists were all served at the 
same tim^MW if one turned up late One 
hi $ to cold boiled egg. 

AlbtouraSt lnP r TObanian travt agency. 


organises expeditions to various parts of 
the country, and there is virtually no other 
way of travelling far afield. Though a bus 
service into Durres passes the hotel every 
15 minutes, public transport throughout 
most of the country seems to be almost 
non-existent, and the railway from Durres 
to Tirana is out of bounds to westerners. 
The most interesting excursion was to 
Sarande, a small port near the Greek 
border opposite Corfu. The three-day 
round trip along dusty mountain tracks 
was uncomfortable, but the coastal scenery 
is some of the best in Europe. 

Perhaps the most irksome of the minor 
restrictions concerned the use of cameras. 
Albanians tend to look upon anyone carry¬ 
ing a camera in the same way as a bank 
clerk might regard a customer carrying a 
revolver. There was no difficulty about 
taking pictures of modern buildings; but 
if you tried to take a snap of something 
old, it was considered an attempt to try 
to show Albania in a bad light. Adults,. 
who in general were extremely friendly, 
remonstrated, and children either jogged 
vour arm or put their hands in front of 
the lens. 

Albania today really is a mixture of the 
14 th and the 20 th centuries. Oxen and 
buffaloes are still used side by side with 
modern tractors made in China. Every 
possible acre of land is cultivated, even on 
remote mountain slopes. Office workers 
are obliged to put in a month's work on 
t!ie land every year. Albania is self- 
sufficient in farm produce and exports the 
surplus as well as some of its oil. Perhaps 
there would be less oil for export if there 
were more ways of putting it to use inside 
the country. There seem to be few lorries, 
and even fewer cars, which arc all state- 
owned. In Tirana a policeman directs 
traffic in the large Skanderbeg Square, 
though it is empty for 90 per cent of the 
time ; it is like watching a conductor 
waving his baton at a non-existent 
orchestra. 



Still Uncle Joe in Tirana. 


Tk 
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Czechoslovakia 

A jab from the pen 

Everything did not go according to pin,, 
—that is, the party’s plan—at the fouiif. 
Czechoslovak writers’ congress, which v<h 
held in Prague from June 27th to 29th. So 
much is clear. But it is difficult to cstal> 
lish the exact details of what went wron^, 
especially as the government has naturdh 
been anxious to draw a veil over them. 

It appears, however, that some df tin- 
writers at the congress delivered them* 
selves of some pretty uninhibited criticisu 
of the party; and that Mr Jiri Hendrydi, 
the party’s leading ideologist, who nun 
a major speech on the opening day, 
obliged to intervene again at the end oi 
the congress in an attempt to slap down 
the recalcitrant writers. According u> 
some reports, he was involved in a blazing 
row with them. It also seems that Mi 
Hendrych has successfully been able to 
get three distinguished dramatists «uid 
writers (Mr Vaclav Havel, Mr Ludwig 
Vaculik and Mr Pavel Kohout) who have 
been prominent in opposing the regime 
removed from the new board o£*|jhc 
Writers’ Union, \ j 

Later, in a speech made to graduates 
of the central committee’s political uni¬ 
versity, President Novotny referred* in¬ 
dignantly to the hostile speeches that had 
been made at the writers’ congress. Hr 
declared that the party could not toleratr 
the accusations made by some delegate* 
that the country was passing through a 
“second dark age." It seems dear, in 
fact, that the writers used theii congres* 
to react sharply to various signs over the 
past year that the regime was having co 
feet about its conversion to comparative'-, 
liberal cultural policies. 

These signs have included the decision 
last January to put a party diehard in 
charge of cultural affairs; and a nuiuhri 
of scoldings of the writers in general and 
of the cultural periodicals by pat t\ 
leaders like Mr Novotny and Mr Ilend- 
rycli. Now a more ominous sign ha** 
been given; the regime has switched fmm 
words to action by putting three Czech 
intellectuals on trial in Prague. The chief 
defendant is the writer, Mr Jan Benes, 
who organised a protest among CzeiVi 
intellectuals against the Sinyavsky-Danid 
trial in Russia ; he is accused of subversion 
and speculation. The others are the film 
producer Mr Kaiel Zamecnik and the 
journalist Mr Pavel Tigrid, who lives in 
Paris and is being tried in absentia. 

The comparatively liberal cultural 
policies followed in Czechoslovakia i 11 
recent years have allowed Prague to be¬ 
come the most lively and interesting 
capital in eastern Europe from an artist 
and cultural point of view. But the 
has been a steady increase In ideologic*' 
indiscipline and confusion. The party ni**> 
have decided that it cannot afford to 
cm paying such a high price. But ,it in** 
not find it all that easy to stop. 



Hot sun on the roof—radiant heat from the plant 
—high summer temperatures—just a few of the 
things that add up to unbearable heat in fact¬ 
ories. Good ventilation is the answer—Colt supply 
it. Send for a Colt manual today. Better stilt, call 
in a Colt engineer to carry out a survey of the 
troublesome area—without charge or obligation. 



tor industrial ventilation and heating 

COLT VENTILATION AND HEATING LIMITED 
SURBITON SURREY ELMbndge5151 (15 lines) 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 

NEW YORK S FIRST BANK . FOUNDED 1784 BY ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Consolidated 

Statement of Condition June 30, 1967 

ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$ 258,082,656 

Investment Securities 

U. S. Government Obligations. 1 33,025,324 

U. S. Government Agency 

Obligations. 1,381,442 

Obligations of States and Political 

Subdivisions . 119,081,894 

Other Securities. 4,455,633 

Loans. 613,569,446 

Lou reserve of $10,612,577 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 18,189,076 

Customers’ Acceptance Liability. 36,241,600 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 5,205,068 

Other Assets. 10,378,567 

Total Assets. $1,199,610,706 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits in Domestic Offices 

Demand Deposits.$ 715,123,978 

Savings Deposits . 41,661,200 

Time Deposits . 246,166,398 

Total Deposits .$1,002,951,576 

Borrowed Funds. 20,450,000 

Bank's Acceptances Outstanding. 38,054,256 

Less $3,393,466 held in portfolio 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses .... 6,592,196 

Unearned Income. 1,076,747 

Other Liabilities. 10,289,373 

Total Liabilities. $1,079,414,148 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock 

Preferred Stock—$4 Cumulative Convert¬ 
ible par value $75 per share, 296,150 
shares authorized and outstanding . . . 22,211,250 

Common Stock—par value $ 15 per share, 

2,092,300 shares authorized; 1,796,150 

shares outstanding . 26,942,250 

Surplus. 41,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 30,043,058 

Total Capital Accounts. 120,196,558 

Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts . . . $1,199,610,706 

Assets carried at $50,890,059 were pledged for 
various purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Congress without the fireworks 

* 

Washington, DC 


Although members of Congress hate to 
admit it, the action in Washington is not 
on Capitol Hill but “downtown,” where 
rh‘. executive branch of the government 
operates. Not only docs the President 
irake all the decisions on defence and 
foreign policy, but he also retains the 
initiative on legislation, with Congress 
isually limited to rejecting or amending 
vhat he proposes. As it turns out, in this 
fcfst session of the Ninetieth Congress the 
President has proposed surprisingly little; 
thus the swing towards the Republicans in 
last November’s election has proved less 
significant than appeared at first sight, 
although Mr Johnson might well have 
asked for more if he had had a sym¬ 
pathetic legislature. By coincidence or 
design, all of the ground-breaking “ Great 
Society ” legislation in such fields as 
education, poverty, pollution, health, 
manpower training and urban redevelop¬ 
ment was forged in the last two Congresses 
and everyone agrees that what is now 
needed is to administer the new pro¬ 
grammes better rather than add to them. 

The relatively conservative tenor of the 
new House of Representatives has been 
reflected in moves to give more authority 
over education to the states and less to 
Washington and in severe cuts in funds for 
the “ model cities ” programme of urban 
renewal and for rent subsidies to some 
poor families. Still to be decided is the 
struggle over the shape of the controver¬ 
sial, but relatively modest, anti-poverty 
programme. But essentially this Congress, 
frustrated as some of its members may be, 
is neither forging new laws nor abolishing 
old ones. As the Independence Day recess 
ends perhaps the kindest adjective to 
describe the session to date is unspectacu¬ 
lar; more than one observer goes beyond 
this to such words as “dull.” 

Of course some interesting action is yet 
to come before Congress adjourns, prob¬ 
ably in October as usual. There will be 
a spirited fight over the President’s request 
for a tax increase, perhaps the most 
important legislation to be offered at this 
session. It still awaits a message from Mr 
Johnson “ triggering off ” his proposal of 
last January for a 6 per cent surcharge 
on income taxes. A major piece df legis¬ 
lation on social security, affecting old age 


insurance and much of tne system of 
public assistance, will soon emerge from 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
probably with a somewhat less generous 
increase in benefits than the President 
proposed. There will be a test of some 
symbolic importance over a routine Bill 
extending the life of the Export-Import 
Bank; an amendment has been proposed 
to bar the bank from financing the export 
of American machinery for the huge new 
automobile complex in the Soviet Union 
to be built by the Fiat Company of Italy. 

Special trade legislation to complete 
the Kennedy Round in the chemicals 
sector will provide an indication of 
whether the anti-protectionist tide that 
produced the 1962 Trade Expansion Act 
continues to flow, though no major trade 
Bill is expected for at least two years. 
There will be an effort to block funds for 
the new supersonic aircraft and the 
Senate may yet restore the money for the 
model cities and rent subsidy programmes, 
sending the issue back again to the House. 
Foreign aid will go through the usual 
wringer. In short the last half of the 
session should be more lively than the first. 

But the underlying reason for the com¬ 
parative dullness of this Congress, apart 
from the fact that the President has asked 
it for relatively little, is that it can find 
no way to come to grips with the two 
agonising problems that preoccupy the 
country—the war in Vietnam and the 
racial crisis. The Senate, in effect, talked 
itself out on the war last year, with the 
emergence of a clear, though not 
exuberant, majority in support ot the 
President’s policy. The views of most 
members are now well known and the 
Democratic “doves” arc much quieter 
this year, partly because many of them 
are up for re-election in 1968 . In a burst 
of angry, silly and probably empty frus¬ 
tration, the House has passed a Bill 
making it a federal crime to burn the 
American flag, as some protesters against 
the war have done. But this is the limit 
of what Congress has been able or willing 
to “ do ” about the War, apart from pay¬ 
ing for it and extending the conscription 
legislation without the ,/modest 'reforms 
requested by the President. 

On the racial crisis, there is a deep and 


genuine philosophical division. The large 
conservative block is concentrating on 
such matters as law enforcement. For 
example, the House may soon pass a Bill, 
which is probably unconstitutional, mak¬ 
ing it a crime to cross state borders to 
incite a riot. The liberals, who have lost 
much of their vigour of the past two years, 
are concentrating on heading off reduc¬ 
tions in appropriations for welfare and are 
trying to block the most extreme proposals 
on law enforcement. But they are not 
even attempting this year to pass a Bill 
against racial discrimination in housing, 
nor is the President pushing them to do 
so. The mood of the country is clearly 
one of hostility to Negro riots, “black 
power ” and the like. Although no one 
said so aloud, almost certainly the sizeable 
majority in the House for Cutting back the 
rent subsidy scheme reflected the fear that 
it would be used to mingle the races and 
to move poor Negroes into middle-class 
neighbourhoods. The President remains 
as committed to racial equality as ever 
but, even if Congress were more receptive, 
there is not much he can now do about 
the problem through additional legislation. 

Unable to come to grips with the war 
and divided over the race question, Con¬ 
gress has turned inward and begun to 
worry about its own image. The result 
has been the expulsion of a Negro mem¬ 
ber, Mr Adam Clayton Powell, from the 
House by a vote that had some racial 
overtones and the Senate’s censure of Mr 
Dodd of Connecticut—both essentially for 
financial abuses. The Senate got into an 
almost interminable wrangle over the sen¬ 
sitive and not unrelated subject of cam¬ 
paign financing, which is the source of 
much of the public’s suspicion of con¬ 
gressional integrity. It now appears 
doubtful that a majority can be mustered 
for legislation reforming the system of 
financing campaigns, although the Presi¬ 
dent has at last submitted comprehensive 
proposals. Finally, there have been 
lengthy wrangles over Bills to make Con¬ 
gressional districts more uniform in size 
and to improve some of the internal pro¬ 
cedures in the House and Senate; the 
outcome is doubtful in each case. 

So far a more conservative Congress 
has done no major damage to the Presi¬ 
dent’s programme. Even the cuts in 
appropriations in the House (the Senate 
has not yet acted on the main money Bills) 
have been negligible, except in the case of 
model cities. On most of the important 
votes, the Democratic leaders have man¬ 
aged to muster a small majority in 
support of the President and against 
amendments proposed by the Republicans. 
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Although there is concern even among 
many liberals about the steep increase in 
the spending of the federal government, 
not all of which has been caused b) the 
war, there is no real agreement on which 
domestic outlays should be reduced. 

Both houses have voted moderate re¬ 
ductions, though in different form, in the 
space programme; these affect mainly 
programmes to be undertaken after the 
manned landing on the moon. But the 
huge bill for health, education, welfare 
and labour sailed through the House with¬ 
out a scar. The victim of Congress’s 
inability to make meaningful reductions 
elsewhere will probably, as usual, be the 
foreign aid Bill, and the proportion of 
the gross national product devoted to aid 
will drop even farther below the presumed 
goal of one per cent. All in all, the first 
session of the Ninetieth Congress is most 
unlikely to go down in history as a 
memorable one, though the courage and 
sense of the members have still to meet 
their major test on the tax legislation. 


Detroit's collision 


Every three years Mr Walter Reuther, the 
head of the second largest American trade 
union, the Automobile Workers, knocks 
on the doors of the motor manufacturers. 
This week he knocked louder, and carried 
more ambitious demands than ever, as he 
arrived to open negotiations for a new 
contract to replace the one which expires 
on September 6th. For Mr Reuther is 
threatening to lead the UAW out of the 
national labour federation if its leaders 
do not take their heads out of the sand 
and show more social responsibility and 
trade union vigour. To tackle them suc¬ 
cessfully he needs a striking victory on his 
home ground. 

It can be argued that Mr Reuther him¬ 
self has a chance to display some social 
responsibility by not setting off another 
wage spiral; after all the car workers are 
now labour’s princes, earning nearly $5 
an hour in wages and other benefits. But 
Mr Reuther has little choice if he is to 
satisfy the different pressures inside the 
union. Young workers are interested in 
jam today, older ones in security and pen¬ 
sions tomorrow. One of the most awk¬ 
ward groups to please consists of skilled 
men who feel that their wage differential 
over workers on the production line has 
been eroded. Last year, to blunt the 
attractions of a rival organisation, the 
International Society of Skilled Workers, 
the UAW promised the craftsmen that 
they would have an independent veto over 
any settlement. They may use it, forcing 
a strike, if they are not satisfied on two 
scores : their pay and restrictions on the 
use of outside contractors to do work 
which they consider that they should do 

closest to Mr Reuther’s own 
well be a guaranteed annual 
wipe out the unjust distinction 
salaried white-collar staff and the 


men who are paid by the hour and can 
be laid off at a moment’s notice. Finan¬ 
cially they are quite well cushioned by 
the supplementary unemployment benefits 
which Mr Reuther won some years ago 
from the companies. But he would like 
employers to recognise that the working 
man—at least the highly-paid car worker 
—is now a member of the middle class, 
with mortgage instalments and payments 
on his colour-television set to meet. 
Already the UAW has lent a million 
dollars to the striking rubber workers, who 
are taking this line. Another principle 
which Mr Reuther wants to establish is 
profit-sharing; yet another (though it may 
not have great appeal for his American 
members) is that, now that Canada and 
the United States have set up a free 
market for cars, Canadian wages should 
be brought up to the American level. 

The motor firms will plead hard times; 
so far output and profits are both down 
compared with 1966, though in the past 
two months sales have pulled ahead, 
creating some shortages in the showrooms. 
But the manufacturers do not seem to 
expect to avoid a strike for they are now 
hastening to phase out production of their 
1967 models in the hope of getting a full 
range of the new ones into dealers’ show¬ 
rooms before September. Even if there 
is a national settlement officially, diffi¬ 
culties with local branches can play havoc 
with the assembly lines. 


Bell wrung 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company did not expect it. During the 
twenty months that its telephone rates had 
been under scrutiny by the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, AT & T had 
come to believe that the process itself was 
the punishment. The price of its shares, 
the world’s most popular common stock, 
had begun to fall as soon as the inquiry 
was announced and had never regained 
the height ($75 a share) of July, 1964. 
But the FCC has done more than investi¬ 
gate. It has now declared that the giant 
corporation (known with its affiliates as 
the Bell system) is making too much 
money. Starting in October, AT & T 
must not earn more than 7.5 per cent on 
its investment in telephone services that 
cross state lines ; its present rate of earn¬ 
ings is about 8 per cent. 

AT & T is also required to reduce 
the revenues brought in by long-distance 
and foreign telephone calls by about*3 per 
cent—$120 million a year. It might try 
to fight the FCC’s order in the federal 
courts but the company knows that these 
are reluctant to over-rule decisions made 
by experts from a government regulatory 
agency. The company also knows that, 
once the public utility commissions which 
regulate local telephone rates in various 
states have a look at the FCC’s order, they 
are likely to order comparable reductions 
on intra-state telephone calls. 


What is worse, from AT & T’i point ot 
view, is that the inquiry is oily half- 
finished. The FCC will look netftinto the 
costs and earnings of the company anc 
its affiliates on other services touch a** 
teletype transmission and the manufac¬ 
ture of telephone equipment. The accu¬ 
sation is often made that, when AT & 1 
has competition, it sets its prices too low 
and, when it has a monopoly, it sets them 
too high. In the future hearings, as in 
those just ended, AT & T’s defence will 
remain the same : that it has consistent 
lowered its charges while improving ser¬ 
vice and that, if it cannot offer an arnph 
rate of return, it will not be able to attract 
away from rival opportunities the 'invest¬ 
ment capital that it needs if it is to keep 
up to date. 

In coining to its decision, the FCC made 
a ponderous attempt to be flexible. It 
found that a “ reasonable ” return on 
capital for AT & T should lie between 
7 and 7.5 per cent, but allowed that this 
range might be altered to fit future cir¬ 
cumstances. Two of the commissioners, 
while concurring in the unanimous ruling, 
found this restriction objectionably nar¬ 
row. How, asked Mr Loevingcr, can the 
Bell system be expected to go on trying 
to lower operating costs if it is under suck 
pressure not to exceed the limits on : fl| 
profits? And Mr Nicholas Johnson, thd 
youngest commissioner, wished that the 
FCC had occupied itself with some of thr 
larger issues at stake : is the new com¬ 
munications technology being made avail¬ 
able to the consumer fast enough and is 
the consumer even now getting the full 
benefit of the sharp reductions in the cost 
of telephoning in recent years? 


Starving South 


“ Child after child ” is suffering from 
“. . . vitamin and mineral deficiencies; 
serious untreated skin infections . . . ; 
hunger and disease and directly or in¬ 
directly they are dying from them . . 

Is this Vietnam or the refugee camps of 
Jordan ? No—the report comes from a 
team of doctors who have just examined 
several hundred children in Mississippi, 
the poorest state in the country. In 1965 
income a head there was only $1,608 
compared with a national averuge qf 
$2,746 ; nearly half the population is 
Negro. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
tried to help but not enough. Many 
people subsist solely on about $5-5° 
worth of flour, cornmeal, rice, grits 
and dried beans handed out free of 
charge each month under the Commodi¬ 
ties Distribution Programme, designed to 
get rid of surplus stocks. This food is 
not expected to provide an adequate or 
balanced diet ; it does as much foi the 
farmers by supporting agricultural prices 
as for the poor. 

The other “ anti-hunger ” device, the 
Food Stamp Programme, allows families 
to purchase stamps at substantially Jess 
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the Economist-Latin American edition 

means 

business 

The past month has seen the launch and rapid growth of the Latin American 
Edition of The Economist. 

Acceptance of this new fortnightly Spanish language edition has been immediate 
in business, financial and political circles in Latin-America. Informed comment 
from distinguished readers and critics alike all points to the new journal quickly 
becoming regarded as reliable and essential reading matter by Latin America's 
men of affairs. The rapid further development of the editorial content of the 
paper will keep it that way. 

70% of the subscribers to The Economist's Latin American edition are 
businessmen—the conclusion of a subscriber occupation survey just completed 
by the Marplan Research organization on The Economist's behalf. With a paid 
circulation already in excess of 25,000, advertisers in The Economist's Latin 
American edition are now obtaining a circulation bonus of 25% over the 
published advertising rate base. 

This means that the Latin American edition of The Economist is offering its 
advertisers, at a realistic price, a no-waste quality readership among decision 
makers in the 18 Spanish speaking republics. From Brazil, too, an exceptional 
vote of confidence: circulation there amounts to 2,800. 

Now is the time for your company to join the 34 international organizations 
who have already decided that the Latin American edition of The Economist is 
the right editorial medium to help them make their sales operations in Latin 
America just that vital bit more effective at top level. 

The Economist's Latin American edition certainly means business ... 
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Summer of love 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN SA^ FRANCISCO 

If you come 

To San Francisco 

Be sure to wear 

Some flowers in your hair. 

This harmless tunc has been played from 
coast to coast of America lor the past 
monri 01 so, adding its lure to the other 
popuar songs about the Californian city 
with the mild climate, the clean buildings 
aqd. the cable cars. This one, however, 
makfft the city fathers gnash their teeth. 
To thEm it is propaganda for what San 
Fraicisco’s 3,000 to 4,000 “ hippies ” call 
thet Summer of Love. These are young 
pcqplc, usually intelligent and peaceable, 
whp 4 iave detached themselves from the 
soaal and economic conventions of their 
middle-class families. All through the 
sp mg, the hippie leaders were warning 
ciy officials that, once schools and col¬ 
leges had begun their summer holidays 
11 June, ban Francisco could expect as 
nany as 100,000 would-be members of 
tic Love Geneidtion to pour into town. 
This is more of teenage America than the 
rity fathers want to contend with 

But perhaps San Francisco’s hippie 
polony—which claims to predate that of 
New York—deserves kinder treatment The 
hippies have transformed a decaying dis¬ 
trict, ten blocks square, called Haight- 
Ashbury (after its main cross streets), into 
one of the city’s top tourist attractions. 
Sight-seeing buses even brave the bumper- 
to-bumper tiaffic to give visitors a not-so- 
fleeting view of the Generation in action— 
or inaction—embracing on street comers 
and browsing in psychedelic bookshops and 
“ mod ” clothing establishments. Bearded 
hippies sell the colony’s underground news¬ 
paper, The Oratle, on street comers. Even 
visiting businessmen (and British ballet 
dancers) often put a trip through the dis¬ 
trict on an evening’s agenda along with a 
^visit to a bar tended by waitresses in 
topless costumes. 

The police seem almost benevolent to¬ 
wards the movement, at least until a 
“ be-in ” in Golden Gate Park winds up 
denuding the place of flowers (the hippies 
pick them and wear them, contending they 
belong to God, not the city) or an 
impromptu street dance snarls traffic or a 
noisy party in a crowded communal hippie 
pad turns into a drug-for-all—as Dame 
Margot Fonteyn discovered this week. 
Shopkeepers in the district, those who have 


adjusted, are doing well, in spite of the 
fact thar hippies are supposed to be un¬ 
employed and flat broke. 

The hippies have done more than liven 
up The Hashbury. The movement has 
helped to create a new sound in popular 
music, a cross between pop, folk, classical, 
African, Oriental and strange. With the 
music has come a new type of show, in 
which the music is accompanied by weird 
images and colours flashed on the walls by 
film projectors and strobe lights. The 
whole point is to create wild mental 
experiences of the sort induced by the 
mind-changing drugs such as LSD, which 
appeal to hippies because they take them 
out of this world. In spite of the trap¬ 
pings, some of the music is attracting 
attention outside of hippieland, to the 
financial satisfaction of performers like the 
Jefferson Airplane and the Grateful Dead. 

As the movement has grown, the hippies 
have even evolved their own welfare 
organisation. (Hippies, at least orthodox 
ones, avoid going on public assistance as 
much as they avoid responsible jobs; they 
arc, however, willing to do undemanding 
work, with the result that the Haight- 
Ashbury Post Office is said to be one of 
the most efficient in the country.) A loosely 
knit group called the Diggers—taking the 
name from agrarian communists in the 
seventeenth century who cultivated waste 
lands to feed the poor—is operating pads 
for homeless hippies and dispensing free 
food and clothing, obtained by soliciting 
contributions from shopkeepers. They have 
also been helping the police to track down 
runaway teenagers, especially girls, who 
seem to be attracted to Haight-Ashbury. 
(The teenagers genet ally claim ,to be 
escaping the hypocrisy of their family's 
middle class morality; thus many of them 
make a show of eschewing baths on the 
theory that it is less hypocritical to be 
unclean throughout.) 

All in all, die hippies may be doing as 
much for San Francisco as against it. But 
that docs not stop the city fathers from 
rejoicing at the first evidence that the 
Summei of Love may be less crowded than 
was expected. Police in the district con¬ 
tend that no more than 300 hippies are 
arriving daily. Moreover, about that many 
are leaving. Why? It is colder on sum¬ 
mer nights in San Francisco and foggier 
than most of the new hippies expected. So 
some of them, who had intended to sleep 
out, are taking up their blankets and going 
home. Some long-time hippies are going, 
too, upset that the movement is being 
infiltrated by something less than true 
believers. Or so say the police—hopefully. 



than their face value and use them to 
buy food at their local shops, with the 
government making up the difference in 
cost. Until July 1st the lowest price for the 
poorest people was $2 for coupons worth 
$10. But this might as well have been 
$2,000 where penniless unemployed farm 
hands, out of work because of the mech¬ 
anisation of agriculture and the new 
minimum wage law, were concerned. Now 
the minimum price in Mississippi has been 
lowered to r } o cents; it is hoped that the 
change will be applied throughout the 
countiy by the end of the year. Yet even 
50 cents may be too much. 

Under both these plans state and 
county officials must agree to establish 
the federal programme and pay for certi¬ 
fying applicants; local officials decide 
who is eligible. .At least in Mississippi, 
about a quarter of all the inhabitants 
(and somewhat less than half the poor) 
are receiving food aid, a far higher pro¬ 
portion than in any other state. Nearly 
one-third of the poorest counties in the 
fifteen southern and border states do not 
participate in the schemes at all; in the 
remaining counties only a fraction of 
those eligible receive help. The poor are 
uninformed of their rights or discouraged 
from applying ; food aid is used as a 
political weapon against Negroes. Many 
counties have switched from the free sur¬ 
plus programme to food stamps, perhaps 
to starve Negroes into moving north. 

Although the Secretary of Agriculture 
could send food directly to the poor in 
an emergency, he has not been willing 
to fight local resistance in the south. 
Now the department plans to hire 
“ programme aides ” in Mississippi to 
explain the food stamp system to the 
poor and to handle complaints. It also 
14 hopes ” that county officials will pay 
the cost of stamps for destitute fami¬ 
lies. The embarrassing and well-publi¬ 
cised reality of Mississippi’s starving 
children may force more direct action. 


Defence's impact 


As a liberal Democrat Senator Proxmire 
is particularly averse to the high interest 
rates and tight money which did so 
much damage to builders and small 
businessmen last year. As chairman 
of Congress’s Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee Mr Proxmire says that if only 
Congress had been told last summer that 
spending on the war in Vietnam was 
rising much faster than had been forecast 
by the Administration in January, 1966, 
then fiscal remedies—tax increases and 
reductions in domestic spending—would 
have been applied. This would have 
avoided the 41 havoc ” caused last year by 
reliance on purely monetary measures to 
control inflation. 

But this summer when the JEC has 
decided, without being told officially, that 
spending on the war is going once again 
to exceed the January estimates by a sub- 
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stantial amount, Mr Proxmire is saying 
that the situation can be dealt with by cuts 
in domestic spending without the tax 
increase that this time the Administration 
itself is asking for. Yet Mr Proxmire finds 
it even more difficult than do his con¬ 
servative colleagues to cut expenditure 
when it comes down to hard details. 

Two things, however, the Senator has 
achieved. The Budget Bureau is now 
giving regular reports to his JEG on how 
government spending is measuring up to 
the forecasts and the Department of 
Defence is issuing a detailed monthly 
report on its financial position : what obli¬ 
gations for future payment it has incurred, 
what it has actually spent, what contracts 
it has signed, how many employees it has, 
both civil and military. The figures have 
been available in the past but their collec¬ 
tion in one place should make it easier to 
assess the impact, present and future, of 
defence spending on the economy; for 
instance, says Mr Proxmire, the rise in 
defence obligations in the second quarter 
of 1966 was a clear warning that military 
spending was running ahead of the 
estimates. 

The Senator hopes that eventually other 
statistics will be included in the monthly 
report so that it will be possible to follow 
how defence activity is affecting civilian 
industry and employment. Now' that the 
initial build-up is over, the American 
economy is taking the war in its stride 
and should be able to go on doing so, 
even if a further build-up is decided on as 
a result of the Secretary of Defence’s latest 
visit to South-east Asia. Even if the war 
in Vietnam is costing well over $25 billion 
a year, as the.JEC thinks it .is, it is unlikely 
to take more, than 5 per cent of th$ GNP. 
Thus the economy should be able to re¬ 
adjust to ^peacetime basis, if and when 
hostilities end in Vietnam, without any 
serious difficulty. 


American survey 


Dangerous colour 


Is television harmful to children ? If they 
are lying underneath a specific kind of 
colour television set manufactured by the 
General Electric Company between June, 
1966, and February, 1967, then it might 
be. GE, hoping vainly that no undue 
excitement would be caused by the news, 
has announced that some of its colour sets 
give off X-rays in quantities greater than 
the Public Health Service thinks desirable. 
The radiation, when it is emitted, is 
directed at the floor, not the viewer. The 
PHS agrees with GE that, while the leaks 
are undesirable, they are not a danger to 
health. It is looking into the problem 
nonetheless. 

Congress, for its part, is unhappy about 
the discovery. It will probably tuck a pro¬ 
vision against the hazards of radiation into 
some of the legislation to protect con¬ 
sumers that it has in the works. Legislators 
wonder whether similar defects in the sets’ 
made by other manufacturers are allowing 
radiation from high-voltage vacuum tubes 
to spill out on to the floors of America’s 
living rooms. A scientific adviser to 
America’s big federation of trade unions 
is even more alarmed ; he believes that the 
doses are escaping in dangerous amounts 
and that “ there are kids being sprayed 
with X-rays right now.” GE has promised 
that the 90,000 offending sets will be 
modified by the end of this month. 

The story has hardly been a good adver¬ 
tisement for colour television and already 
this years sales were falling below 
expectations. These may have soared too 
high because in both 1965 and 1966 sales 
of colour sets had doubled, reaching 4.7 
million sets last vear. In response to the 
slower pace of buying, the giant of the 
colour market, Radio Corporation of 
America, has cut the price of several 
models : its 18-inch colour set is now sold 
for $370. However, manufacturers cheer 
themselves with the reminder that 83 per 
cent of America’s 59 million households 
have yet to plunge into colour. 


Milk unmasked 


Foreign milk has been stealing into 
America under a variety of disguises. 
Ingenious produ£ex» have been turning it 
into types of £hee$es which are not . 
covered by the quotas on imports; they 
have been freezing cream, a new tech¬ 
nique which makes it exempt; they have 
invented a xpixturie of buttterlat arid sugar, 
used to make "’ice cream just not buttery 
enough to qualify for restriction. In 
May Mr .Freeman, the harassed but ■ 
durable jSecretary of Agriculture, said tl£at 
imports of dairy produce had risen ffom 
the equivalent of 900 million, pounds of 
milk in 1965 to 2.8 billion pafiida in igfi6 ; 
and were running/in*1967 atnjin annual' 
rate of 4.3 billion pounds. ‘ .■ / ; , 
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This threatens to make a. ostly ope: 
tion out of the Administrations efforts 
raise the incomes of Amerfcan dai 
farmers, who have been leaviig the la 
in their thousands for better payj 
occupations. Last year the levd at wh 
the price of milk was supported vas rail 
to $4 a hundredweight. To keq> it th 
the Department of Agricultire b\ 
surplus dairy products. In the first f 
months of this year purchases of butt 
cheese and nonfat dry milk soared to 
billion pounds of milk equivalent, co 
pared with 200 million a year earlier. ] 
Freeman estimated that, unless impc 
were reduced, he would have tolimj 
billion pounds in 1967 at a cost iFo 
$300 million. * 

The President asked for the Ta: 
Commission’s advice but he has noi tal 
it. The commission suggested thatdmpc 
be reduced to the level of 1966-T-ab^ut 
billion pounds. Instead he has ojdei 
them cut to 1.1 billion pounds, lit 
more than in 1965. Chiefly affected 2 
various kinds of " American ” ckee 
butterfat and sugar mixtures and fro; 
cream. 

What the Administration has sfy 
over rather lightly (because it is p 
cerned about the votes of consumers 
well as those of the less numerous <]gj 
farmers in next year’s preside# 
election) is the artificially high price 
dairy products in the United Stal 
This has not only attracted imports, 1 
has also reduced domestic consumpti 
which was 5 per cent lower in the fi 
five months of this year than it had bt 
a year earlier. Diet-conscious Americi 
have been going easy on cream and but 
for years but this was an exceptiona 
sharp fall. A solution, at the expense 
the tax-payer, would be direct subsidies 
dairy-farmers but neither they nor 1 
Administration seem ready for this > 
Now livestock growers are clamou| 
for tighter import quotas on meat. AS 
all, it is a curious footnote to the tai 
reductions of the Kennedy round. 
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The Dash 8 JetStar Is more than another 
executive transport. It’s a compact air¬ 
liner with every inflight comfort. That’s 
why five Heads of State, and hundreds 
of Chief Executives and Corporate Offi¬ 
cers, travel in a JetStar. And why a grow¬ 
ing number of satisfied owners — more 
than 208?—have purchased their second 
JetStar or third or fourth. 

The Dash 8 JetStar has four powerful 
turbojet engines making it the executive 


jet with the optimum combination of 
range, economy and payload. In terms 
of safety, the JetStar is without peer. It 
features airline-type thrust reversers, 
dual high pressure tires, an anti-skid 
system, plus double and triple backup 
systems. It is truly the jet for all seasons. 

Of equal importance to men who 
travel is Lockheed’s worldwide logistic 
support organization. It*& a comforting 
thought to know that the Lockheed air- 

Lockheed 


craft you own is always within reach of 
parts and service. 

These are just some of the reasons we 
call the 550 mph JetStar the Ship of 
State. And some of the reasons, also, that 
men who are depended upon, depend 
upon the Lockheed Dash 8 JetStar built 
by Lockheed-Ceorgia Company, 
Marietta, Georgia. 


LOCKHEED 

Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California, U.ST.A 
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Unfair to Negroes 

No one returning to the United States after 
an absence of several years can fail to be 
struck by the highly visible increase in the 
number of Negroes in white-collar jobs. It 
is said that a newly minted Negro PhD is 
the prize employers dream of, while any good 
Negro graduate can be choosy about his first 
position. The shortage of manpower, coupled 
with the 1964 law on equal opportunity, is 
steadily enlarging the Negro middle class. 

Yet as a whole Negroes, who make up 11 
per cent of the labour force, account for 
about a fifth of the unemployment and a 
quarter of the hard core of long-tcnn job¬ 
lessness. Rates of unemployment for non¬ 
white groups run twice as high as those for 
whites. Even these figures underestimate the 
problem in .slum ghettoes; last autumn * 
study by the Department of Labour found 
unemployment there three times as great as 
that in the country as a whole. A quarter 
to a third of the non-white teenagers cannot 
find work. No wonder there arc riots. 

It was further bad news for Negroes and 
other racial minorities when the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, alarmed by 
the rise of prices in tyfifi and its impact on 
the balance of international payments, 
decided in effect that a rate of economic 
growth fast enough to absorb the remaining 
pockets of unemployment would be dan¬ 
gerously inflationary. This meant living with 
a rate of unemployment of about 4 per cent 
of the labour force, which in turn meant 
continued idleness for many Negroes. 

Even when expansion was brisk, the slums 
were by-passed ; over half of the new indus¬ 
trial building, by value, is going up in the 
suburbs and the figure is higher in Lps 
Angeles and Chicago. Negroes cannot join 
this migration because of the colour bar and 
the cost of suburban housing; many of them 
would be reluctant to leave their familiar 
surroundings even if they could. Travel to 
distant jobs is often difficult because public 
transport is costly or non-existent. 

Another factor is’ the low proportion of 
adult men in the Negro labour force, com¬ 
pared with the white labour force ; Negro 
men tend to drop out of work as they grow 
older, especially in jobs requiring physical 
strength. Moreover, although there have 
been big percentage increases recently in 
Negro employment in the professions and 
crafts, most Negroes arc still found in occu¬ 
pations where the demand for labour is 
unlikely to grow much. And the old tag 
“ last in, first out ” still applies. 

Negroes continue to suffer from a legacy 
of inferior and shorter schooling; of those in 
their prime working years, only ,about 12, per 
cent have had a year or more of college, 
compared with 24 per cent for whites! There 
is some truth in the cry of businessmen that 
there are not enough adequately trained 
Negroes to fill the available jobs. In the 
newest attack on this problem the President 
is asking Congress for money to pay the 
wages of the long-teim unemployed in a 
number of cities while they are being trained 
on the job. This would be an extension of 
an existing scheme under which private firms 
that provide such training for low-skilled 
persons are subsidised. Yet when all this is 
said, young Negroes arc’ staying at school 
lopger >nd.*jig fvot finding the jobs (and pay- 
patetatt) tb .which this should entitle them. 

government has set an example 
of fast year 13.9 per cent of its em¬ 


ployees were Negro. But the Civil Service 
Commission found thftt there had been little 
impnnetnent since 1962, either in the pro¬ 
portion of Negroes employed or in their 
promotion to the better jobs; only a third of 
those employed are in white-collar jobs. The 
President, whose oyvn record of appointing 
Negroes to government jobs has been out¬ 
standing, at once launched a rocket at four 
agencies which, the commission’s report 
showed, had no Negroes in their upper ranks. 
Officially, however, the existence of quotas 
for Negroes is always denied,*** inconsistent 
w ith a civil service in vihich employment and 
promotion arc supposedly based upon merit. 

But private employment must remain the 
Chief battleground; tl?erfe the federal govern¬ 
ment has weapons which it can bring to bear. 
Government suppliers have long been re¬ 
quired, in theory, to eschew' racial discrimina¬ 
tion. Now' Washington is becoming more 
insistent; recently it has been holding up 
$44 million in federal assistance for con¬ 
struction in Ohio because the contractors had 
not been specific enough about the numbers 
of Negroes whom they proposed to engage. 
This clamp-down is directed as much at the 
trade unions—plumbers, electricians and so* 
on—-as at the employers who connive at their 
practice of excluding Negroes. Meanwhile 
a federal judge had forbidden the State of 
Ohio to enter into contracts involving unions 
which practice racial discrimination, a de¬ 
cision which the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured Peoples is seeking 
to extend to the whole country. Last month 
Ohio itself passed a law requiring the cancel¬ 
lation of state contracts for public works if 
there is discrimination in hiring. So far 
results have been Sparse. 

The apprenticeship programmes of unions 
in the building trades arc under particularly 
fierce attack by the government, by members 
of Congress and by Negro groups because 
only a handful of Negro youths are admitted; 
the trade unions’ defence is that the Negroes 
are apathetic and illiterate. Under a New 
York scheme which is now being applied in 
Baltimore, w'ith help from the Ford Founda¬ 
tion, the building trade unions arc helping 
to prepare young Negroes so that they will 
be able to lake up apprenticeships. 

Many of, the unions not pnly try to keep 
Negroes out, but also fail, in Negro eyes, to 
champion the lowly paid among their mem¬ 
bers. In the past civil rights groups have 
aided the track unions in their battle to save ‘ 
the union shop (which requires that everyone 
hired must be or become a member of the 
union) but Negroes arc coming to regard the 
union shop as their enemy; to take one 
example, Negroes in San Francisco expected 
a great deal of work on the building, of the 
city’s new suburban railway lines, but instead 
the unions brought in thefir members from all 
over the state. Negroes arc- now threatening 


to set up their own “ freedom uiions.” 

The highest hopes and the fcittcrcst dis¬ 
illusionment have been aroused, however, by 
the Equal Employment Opporttnity Com' 
mission which began in 1965 tp enforce a 
statutory ban on bias at work. Short 0! 
money, power and staff, and lackiig a dedi 
cated director until Mr Stephen Shulmat 
was appointed in September, 1965, the com 
mission was soon sw-amped ; by tic end 0 
(1966 15,524 cases had been referrel to it 
third, surprisingly, concerning disciminatior 
against women). So far its five conciliator' 
have settled only 110 cases, most notably oik 
r' involving the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company of Virginia, which agi^cd tl 
promote nearly 4,000 of its Negro cnhloyeci 
-to better jobs. iW 

Of the 15 cases referred to the* Depmrincn 
of Justice for legal action, only fiver hay 
been taken up, three against trade unions am 
two against business firms—although btijsincsi 
attitudes and practices are helcf rcmqlublr, 
at the commission, for the vast bulk of the 
racial discrimination. Some of this Is un¬ 
thinking. The qualifications for aimpU jobs 
may be too high and militate against N^rucs 
who arc less likely than w'hites to bc hijjh 
school graduates; aptitude tests may ‘have 
the effect of eliminating those lacking white 
middle-class attitudes and knowledge. 

Up to now the chief burden of seeking 
redress has fallen on individuals but it hi* 
should change if Congress (over the objec¬ 
tion* of businessmen) agrees with the Proi 
dent that the commission should itsrlfl^w 
the pow'er to subpoena witnesses, and to issue 
ccase-and-dcsist orders, as well as in<K 
money. Then the commission could miir 
from individual targets to broad industrial 
ones; the first is likely to be the textile 
industry in the South which ought to provide 
Negroes with the same bridge into the iiiduv 
trial world which it once provided for poof 
whites. Unfortunately Mr Shulman has mm 
returned to private law' practice; the 
task of his successor, Mr Clifford Alexander, 
a Negro who has been one of President John 
son’s assistants, will be to keep up the pace 
Mr Shulman set. 

The . trouble is that, although considerablr 
progress has been made in opening the dow 
of private employment to Negroes, they ffm* 
to be kept in the ahte-room and not to be 
promoted to more responsible jobs. Tbh 
raises a crucial and potentially explore 
question, that of the seniority for workers 
which is enshrined in most trade union con¬ 
tracts and which governs benefits, promotion 
and security in jobs. Under the law dual 
seniority tracks (one, in effect, for Negroes, 
one for whites) are illegal. But how to metgr 
them and how to provide for Negro advance - 
ment without unduly penalising the white 
workers- who have .been employed longer? 
The commission has no shoft answers- 
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availability. But those Who shuS&e^lt tr|4a 
idea are probably .mainly anxious about 
their “amCditiet” — k subject tttpl Mr 
Clark does not consider, perhaps reason¬ 
ably inasmuch as “lo#s Of fmmW* if due 
more to the increased mobility and 
affluence of the population than to popu¬ 
lation growth as such. However, pbpula- 
tion growth exacerbates this problem, ai)d 
will necessitate ingenious and imaginative 
solutions. 

From a world viewpoint a more serious 
omission is the lack of adequate considera¬ 
tion of the effects of modem health 
measures upon population growth. It mav 
be that the rates of population increase 
of the last two decades will prove excep¬ 
tional, but if they were to be maintained 
over two centuries the world’s population 
would jump from over 3,000 to over 
50,000 millions—a situation that surely 
would raise undeniable problems of land 

deielopxnent—and what thinking person dustilalisation through political compul- use capacity. On the other aide it can 

is lot interested today?—this book may sion. Exodus fiom the land is a necessary reasonably be urged that even a modest 

fairly be regarded as indispensable. Mi but not a sufficient condition of economic rate of economic and social progress 

Cdin Clark has assembled a mass ot progress. Another major reason for food would cause a sharp fall in the high re- 

sUtistics upon all these related subjects problems, Mr Clark points out, is the production rates of low-income societies 

wiich are presented with great lucidity, lack of incentives for peasants to produce long before such dangers are reached. 

Thus, whether or not one accepts all the beyond their own subsistence, which re- The complex factors surrounding modern 

aithor’s interpretations of his figures, one suits from low land taxation, controlled population trends get some attention, but 

annot but be grateful for so much solid food prices, inadequate transport, and so not enough to judge what changes may 

*1 wide-ranging information. “Only on. be likely. 

connect” is a dictum of E. M. Forster’s, Turning to the urban end of the spect- Attitudes t& population growth tend to 
ind Mr Clark—as those who know his rum, Mr Clark sees no contradiction be- be emotional and psychological, much 

-ecord might indeed expect—has con- tween the contention that population influenced by personal dreams, fears and 

aected his several statistical themes to an growth is usually economically beneficial predilections. No book or book review 

impressive degree. and the view that the size of cities ought can easily escape entirely from some sub- 

Some may find the manner of reasoning to be limited and uiban densities reduced, jective bias. On balance, however, Mr 

disconcertingly abrupt. Long pages ot He adduces evidence to suggest that Clark wins most of his rounds against 

clearly presented facts are interlarded with economies of scale are best realised in the latter-dav Malthusians. He has also 

brief but sweeping judgments, occasion- broad and populous urbanised regions, assembled plentiful material of interest 

ally seasoned with a witty aside. The book and also under conditions of national for economists, agriculturalists, town 

ends suddenly without general conclusions, population growth—although evidence on planners and many others besides demo- 

nor are there conclusions to the individual the latter point is less clear cut. France graphic experts, 

chapters. In the main the author seems at least has rued and now managed to 

to want his figures to spfeak for themselves, reverse its slow rate of demographic 

however a general argument does emerge, growth. On the other hand urban conges- EARLY REVOLUTIONARIES 

more sharply in some places than others, tion costs are high and residential densities 

which might be summarised in part as are generally falling save where planners The Fortress 

follows. attempt to resist the trend through . _ 

The prophets of overpopulation and the use of strong controls plus high sub- Robert Eayne. 

starvation are grossly mistaken. Through- sidies. (However the argument that resi- \y ft AU en , 448 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

out history population growth has usually dential densities are now settling down at 

acted as an effective stimulus to both about 15 persons to the acre is based The fortress of Mr Payne’s title stands 
agricultural and economic development, upon inadequate, mainly American, data), on the river Neva, in what was once St. 
and will so act today. The Food and Agri- Thus the right policy appears to be a Petersburg, and in tsarist times served as 
culture Organisation’s estimates of food multiplication of medium-sized communi- a place of detention for important poli- 
requirements per head, and hence of the ties within broad urban regions, agricul- tical prisoners. Here were confined many 
Current extent of malnutrition, can be tural land losses being easily compensat- heroes of the Russian revolutionary move- 
shown to be exaggerated. World agri- able out of improved techniques ana more ment, from the aristocratic conspirators of 
cultural potential is enormous. With intensive production. December 1825 to the Socialist-Revolu- 

efficient present-day fanning methods, Is there anything wrong with all this tionary terrorists. Today it is a museum, 
even an American-style diet requires no reasoning? Perhaps the main criticism and western tourists who are shown 
more than one-half acre per head of should be that certain factors have been around its surprisingly commodious cells 
average temperate-zone land (a figure that left out from the authors population- may well wonder whether it really 

allows also for timber requirements), land use equations. In the case of Britain, deserved the grim reputation that once 

According to Mr Clark’s climatic-based a great deal of unwarranted fuss and • attached to it. This atifcOunt shows that it 

land classifications, efficient farming could anxiety is now made about what is really did : imprisonment was normally for life, 
support a world population of 47,000 a pretty modest rate of population growth, with little hope of reprieve; the regula- 

mufions on American-style diets or 157,000 It seems probable that considerable econo- tions prescribed solitary confinement and 

millions at Japanese dietary standards, mies of scale in investment, transportation absolute silence; many of the inmates 
Admittedly such figures are conjectural and marketing would be .realised if the had to struggle hard* to preserve their 
and the obstacles to massive agricultural population were to increase to too million sanity. 

development are formidable, but “over- (certainly this is so if Britain remains ex- The penal system of imperial Russia was 
population*’ is often wrongly blamed for eluded from the common market), without a popular theme among early Soviet 
food problems. Agricultural advance has leading to any severe problems of land writers, and a critical re-examination of 



the Population bogy 

Popu^tion Growth and Land Use 
ByVj>lin Clark. 

Matimttan. 406 pages. 705. 

For, all those interested in the effects of not infrequently been impeded by a labour 
popdation growth upon food production, shortage not a surplus, a situation that 
lam use. urbanisation and economic today occurs in states chasing rapid in- 
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The extraordinary growth of the post-war West¬ 
ern European economy is the mam theme of this 
book, which examines the causes of expansion, 
and its effect on industrial structure, in an over¬ 
all survey of economic and social change since 
1945. 42s 
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an inquiry into the economic effects of advert¬ 
ising in Britain. 50s 
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this literature would be- valuable. How¬ 
ever, after whetting our appetite with an 
admirable description of the “Petropav- 
lovka”, Mr Payne uses this simply as a 
peg on which to hang biographical 
sketches of various nineteenth-century 
revolutionary figures, not all of whom 
found their way within its walls. In this 
well-trodden field it is difficult to find 
anything new to say. A gift for charac¬ 
terisation and a heavy emphasis on the 
dramatic help to sustain interest; indeed, 
the assassinations of Alexander II and 
other dignitaries are described in exces¬ 
sively gory detail. But no serious attempt 
is made to relate the revolutionaries’ 
careers to changing fashions in radical 
thought, to the evolution taking place in 
Russian society, or to shifts in government 
policy. This is an important deficiency, 
since any evaluation of the opposition 
movement in nineteenth-century Russia 
must take account of the fact that, in 
periods of crisis, the extremists were able 
to win the sympathy of fairly wide seg¬ 
ments of liberal educated opinion, and so 
to undermine the autocracy. It is this 
I factor that renders their individual acts of 
protest historically significant. 

As it is we are left with a sequence of 
romantic episodes that have a certain 
intrinsic fascination but intellectually are 
| unsatisfying fare. Mr Payne invites us to 
admire his heroes’ courage and chivalry, 
yet he himself seems uncertain how to 
reconcile these noble qualities with the 
sinister traits of a Sergey Nechayev, whose 
misdeeds he also recounts in extenso. 
There was in the Russian revolutionary 
tradition a polarity between idealistic and 
demoniac elements which needs to be 
explored at a deeper level of understand¬ 
ing than is attempted here. 

! 

HITLER'S UNREADINESS 

Nazi Germany and the American 
j Hemisphere, 1 933 “ * 94 * 

| By Alton Frye. 

! Yale University Press. 238 pages. 50s. 

When Hitler declared war on the United 
States, after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour, he unleashed the U-boats 
against American Atlantic shipping, but 
made no other change in operational 
plans. There were two reasons for this. 
First, he had never planned for the con¬ 
tingency of the entry of the United States 
into the war against Germany, let alone 
for a German offensive against the 
United States. In the second place, 

’ Germany was already so stretched and 
committed that, even if plans had existed 
to deal with this extension of the war, it 
wbuld have been unable to implement 
them. How stretched—how utterly un- 
, able to influence affairs beyond Europe 
! and the Mediterranean—was shown by 
the fact that in the year before Pearl 
Harbour Germany failed to establish 
any co-ordination with or Corttrol of 
Japan's intentions, so that the 1 attack on 
the American Fleet was as much a sur¬ 


prise to the German as it vas to the 
American High CoxninJ^ut« - L , \k 
How dm Hide* fsome D^ctmiftit 
$0 greet a blunder aa fcrfce utapaefy for 
the American entry ?. 1 % 
is partly that he did not think I*; ahead ; 
partly that he did not extend hujthoqg^ts 
beyond a European war ; and par^U 
this third point embraces the other two— 
that when he began the war in 1939 he 
hoped it would be a quick one. if r Frye 
does not omit to give this answer. In 
the course of reaching it, howe%r, he 
examines a lot of peripheral matenir that 
obscures the issue: material ,ori such 
subjects as Nazi propaganda ii ^the 
United States and Latin Ameria^the 
Fuehrer’s contemptuous opinion t>f :<capi- 
talist Yankees, the disagreement betWeen 
German advisers and diplomats; or 
whether the United States would Remain 
isolationist, and what might haVe been 
Germany’s intentions towards the New 
World had its bid for the control of 
Europe succeeded. His justification for 
this is that he is chiefly interested in a 
different question : was the United States, 
wise or unwise in its policy up to 1941 
and in its participation in the Var 
between 1941 and 1945 ? But this 
explanation uncovers the main weakrieu 
of his book. For the material which,oik 
obscures the answer to the first quesnhh 
can do nothing to construct an answjcr 
to the second. 

The two questions are not of the sarie 
order. If the second is at all open to 
historical answer—and Mr Frye himself 
casts doubts on this by noting thi 
American historians of the second worM 
war have not altered the stand on the 
question that they adopted before th« 
war began—it cannot be the kind o 
answer that makes the wisdom of Ameri 
can policy depend on demonstrating tha 
Hitler disliked the United States am 
would have been a menace to it if he ha< 
not miscalculated so badly in his conditf 
of the war. To be satisfactory it woulc 
have to take stock of the history of sue! 
general issues as the nature of nationa 
interests and the character of relation 
between states. 

THE ROAD TO GIBBON 

The Formation of English Neo-Classica 
Thought 

By James William Johnson. 

Princeton University Press. London 
Oxford University Press. 379 pages. 72 * 

This is a more than ordinarily intcrcstin.i 
book on a subject that is familiar ii 
general but often neglected in particular 
We all know that from the Restoratim 
to the end of the eighteenth century tb 
influence of the classics was heavy. Hu 
in what sense, precisely ? Which classics 
How was the influence transmitted 
Professor Johnson deals with a usefi 
selection of these topics. His maiti them 
is the extreme importance of history i< 
eighteenth century thought, and classics 
Continued on phge 22 




Her next one could be wrong, too. But that's the way it is—in school. 

And there isn't a girl writing out our tickets who hasn't first gone to 
school. We bring every one from every Lufthansa counter in the world to 
our traffic school in Hamburg. Germany. 

This not only puts you in Bangkok or Rio or San Francisco with the right 
routing, but also for the least money. 

International airline regulations specify the lowest fare between cities 
on the various continents. But if there are a number of cities on a ticket, 
this fare has to be calculated It can be complicated—the two fare books 
used have 1878 pages. And there could be a mistake. 

On-the-job training would be wrong. 
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Dawn...and a second century is bom 

One hundred years ago. on July t.1867, 
a massive realm, spreading so beneficently from 
Atlantic to Arctic to Pacific Oceans, became 

confederated as a political entity, a nation. Canada. Faiconbridoe...a Toronto bated, 

world-ranking mining and 
industrial group of companies 
...is pleased to have this 
opportunity to mark Canada’s 
one hundredth birthday. 
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Hobart inventory of20,000welding equipment parts 


“At our new plant, payroll, balance 
sheets and monthly reports are handled 
on a Burroughs E1100 computing/ 
accounting system. Most importantly, 
the E1100 maintains stock control of 


over 20,000 parts in our vast range of 
welding equipment. It provides auto* 
matic detailed analyses of inventory at 
all times, enabling us to give excellent 
service to our European, African and 
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the E110Q will be able to hands larger 
data processing work loads as our com¬ 
pany expands,” reports Hobart Brothers, 
A. O. A m ster dam , raanufteturaroftha 
world's most complete Mae of arc weld¬ 
ing and power g e ner a ti n g equipment. 
Whatever your busfams, If you have a 
data p rocessing problem, eatt mar 
Burroughs Man. Consult yemr mm 
tory or write: Burroughs lHtsmninnsl», 
Detroit, Michigan 48232, US.A, 
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• Continued, from page 222 
history above all, as a guide to human 
activity. This strong sense of the connec¬ 
tion between the past and the present 
leads to some interesting changes of 
judgment: for example, the use of the 
Augustan concept first for praise and then 
jar blame as politics changed at home; 
and the immense fashion for Cato among 
all parties, as a symbol of right govern¬ 
ment, leading later in the century to 
boredom and finally to distaste. 

Professor Johnson considers that Gretek 
literature, the Christian fathers and even 
Byzantine writers were better known than 
usually admitted, and that the influence 
of the Dutch polymaths of the seventeenth 
century has been generally underrated. 
He ends with two excellent chapters : one 
on the deadening effect of eighteenth- 
century viewpoints on the tragic sense, 
and the other on Gibbon, the archetype 
of the neo-classical man. 

ALMOST INVISIBLE MAN 

Images of the Negro in American 
Literature 

Edited by Seymour L. Gross and John 
Edward Hardy. 

University of Chicago Press. 331 pages. 
48s. clothbound, 21s. paperbound. 

At the beginning of “ Huckleberry Finn,” 
Mark Twain printed a solemn warning: 
“ Persons attempting to find a motive in 
this narrative will be prosecuted; persons 
attempting to find a moral in it will be 
banished. ...” This has not prevented 
bitter dispute among sophisticated critics 
of a later day. That it is a great moment 
when Huck defies his conscience and 
decides to help Nigger Jim escape to 
freedom no one will deny. But did 1 wain 
fudge the ending? And is Jim more than 
the conventional Negro of nineteenth 
century fiction, .simple-minded, good- 
natured, grateful? 

Whatever the conclusion, the human¬ 
ity of “ Huckleberry Finn ” was a land¬ 
mark, as on a much lower literary plane 
had been the now derided “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” of Mrs Stowe. Among the great 
nineteenth century writers only Melville 
had introduced Negroes who were real 
human beings, and even Melville, in that 
strange tale “ Benito Gereno,” had shown 
that he shared something of Poe’s Gothic 
suspicions and revulsions. Not until 
Faulkner, like Twain a Southerner and 
even more haunted by the hrooding 
presence and closeness of the Negro in 
the South, were Negroes to receive their 
full due as human beings at the hands of 
a great writer. Richard Wright’s “ Native 
Son,” in which for the first time a Negro 
novelist gave vent to all his bitterness 
against white oppressors, did not appear 
until 1940. 

In this collection of reprinted articles 
the editors set out to trace the Negro 
portrait as it appears down the centuries 
in American novels, ending with an 
evaluation of the words of Mr James 
.Baldwin—and the conclusion that his 
real strength is as an essayist. Some of the 


early articles about obscure 'writers are of 
primary interest to literary historians, 
though there is a striking contribution 
from Leslie Fielder on the Negro in The 
American Gothic novels. Inevitably, 
there is a good deal of overlapping; with 
the Negro practically invisible to some of 
the best-known novelists, Hemingway for 
example, one critic after another is drawn 
back to Twain and Faulkner. But Mr 
Gross concludes that “by an exquisite 
reversal,” the Negro, who began by being 
treated as less than human, a mere grin¬ 
ning mask, has flow become the symbol 
of all alienated, suffering mankind. 

The least academic, and in some ways 
most interesting, part of the book is Mr 
Gross’s account in the prologue of the 
present debate among Negro writers 
about where their literary duty lies. The 
novel of protest has been condemned as 
perpetuating a form of literary segrega¬ 
tion; Mr Baldwin, the most powerful 
writer among American Negroes today, 
had called it a rejection of the richness 
and lieauty of life. Others ask if the 
Negro writer is to be condemned to spend 
his literary life in the ghetto. And, if not, 
is he to reject American values, like Mr 
LeRoi Jones, to celebrate the assimilation 
of the Negro into American middle-class 
life or to attempt to preserve what is 
unique in the Negro heritage? 
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American recovery: how big an 
upturn 7 


Well, the first half is over, and 
the American economy is not 
much the worse for wear. The 
same cannot be said for the 
economy’s overseers. As Professor 
Paul Samuelson testified before 
Congress, “ this has not been a 
vintage year for the Joint Econo¬ 
mic Committee (of Congress)”. 
True enough. But even the old 
pros of the forecasting game have 
gone wrong. It’s just one of those 
years. 

The trouble is easily identified: 
inventories, or stocks as the British 
call them. It was hard to put all 
the pieces right. The high GNP 
forecasters, including the Council 
of Economic Advisers, went wrong 
mainly because they misjudged 
the speed of the inventory slide. 
A $12 billion fall in stockholding 
in the first quarter, pulling down 
industrial production, was more 
than was bargained for. In real 
terms GNP was actually slightly 
down in these months. It bounced 
back up, perhaps by $10 billion 
in market prices in the second. 
Even so, for the first half as a 
whole real GNP was probably up 
by little more than a modest 1 
per cent on July-December 1966 . 
The low GNP forecasters, fair to 
say, were equally wrong. They did 
forecast the drop in production 
in the first half. (Score one for 
them.) But they hadn't anticipated 
that that moderate drop in pro¬ 
duction could accommodate as 
much of the inventory decline as 
it did. So they were predicting 
that, by mid-year, the economy 
would not only be sluggish but 
still struggling with a compara¬ 
tively high rate of stockbuilding. 
It is not. On the contrary, stock¬ 
piling the past few months has 
been close to zero. And, at mid¬ 
year, the economy has a good 
chance of picking up speed (as 
the high forecasters predicted: 
^score one for them). If the Coun¬ 
cil of Economic Advisers were too 
optimistic in guessing the strength 
of the tipswing, they may prove 
to have been roughly right about 
its timing. 

What are the prospects now ? 
First the bull points. Consumer 
spending (finally!) is settling 
down. Total retail sales are look¬ 
ing good, if m>t spectacular. And 
there are signs of life in the dur¬ 
able goods end—the swing sector 


in consumer spending. Cars have 
now had three passable months 
in a row; sales of domestically 
produced models are close to 
8 million, at a seasonally ad¬ 
justed annual rate. They were 
running at a 7.2 million annual 
rate in the first quarter. Furniture 
and appliance retailers are also 
doing better. 

Moreover, government spending 
is still rising rapidly—without 
allowing for any major new ex¬ 
penditures for Vietnam. (And 
Congressional guesses suspect that 
government estimates on the cost 
of the war in the year ending 
June 1968 could be $ 4-6 billion 
too low.) Dr Gardner Ackley, 
chairman of the Council of Eco¬ 
nomic Advisers, has just estimated 
that total government spending— 
federal and the rest—will add $4 
billion to demand quarterly in 
the year beginning July 1 st. Hous¬ 
ing, at the moment, is coming 
along on schedule—somewhat to 
everyone’s surprise. The key here 
is that money is still available, if 
only at a price. It was not avail¬ 
able last year. And with vacancy 
rates at a seven-year low and a 
population bulge coming, the 
prospects here are good—while 
the money lasts. 

Inventories 

And then comes inventories. Fore¬ 
casters now get. glassy-eyed when 
the subject is mentioned, but 
treat it they must. And the con¬ 
sensus now is that the worst is 
over. Businessmen, in recent sur¬ 
veys, appear to be taking the still 
high inventory ratios in manufac¬ 
turing calmly. They don’t like 
them, but they are apparently 
willing to live with them for a 
while, now that accumulation is 
low. Rising sales (strong in May) 
are counted on to do the adjust¬ 
ing. Accumulation last quarter 
was perhaps $2 billion, at a sea¬ 
sonally adjusted annual rate. At 
the worst, it could slip to a small 
negative this quarter. But, for the 
rest of this year, its influence 
should be small. 

That’s all it takes. Harness inven¬ 
tories and the strong final de¬ 
mand, at last, shows up in the 
totals—at $15 billion per quarter 
(annual rate), give or take a few 
1 illion for inventories. And this 
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occurs without any important 
step-up in Vietnam spending 
plans. The OECD has forecast a 
4 per cent growth for the economy 
in the second half of the year. But 
the rate could be closer to 5 per 
cent towards the year end. 

The interest patch 

If the real world is shaping up 
satisfactorily, the financial world 
is not. And it is this, in the short 
run, that is causing concern. Last 
year's monetary trauma has busi¬ 
ness borrowing huge sums now 
as a precaution against another 
round of scarcity. Long-term in¬ 
terest rates are back above last 
year’s highs—despite the Fed's 
easy monetary policy. And now 
short-term rates are beginning to 
move up as well. 

If short rates continue to rise, 
housing is threatened. (The cur¬ 
rent orthodoxy is that short-term 
rates, not long rates, aye the true 
competitors with savings deposit 
rates.) No one wants to hit hous¬ 
ing again—not only because of 
the effect on total activity (strong 
anyhow, probably) but also be¬ 
cause of the imbalance in output 
it prolongs. 

But what to do? The authorities* 
choice is to increase taxes, soon. 
This would ( 1 ) cool expectations; 
( 2 ) cut the Treasury’s large bor¬ 
rowing needs; ( 3 ) dampen the 
real growth rate; ( 4 ) keep the 
prospective tightening of mone¬ 
tary policy comparatively re¬ 
strained. The policy has risks. 
But, unless the pessimists are 
right after all, some dampener 
will no doubt be needed during 
the year ahead. And if Congress 
baulks at a tax hike, the practical 
alternative—tighter money—is no 
less risky. 

Longer term view 

While the short-run captures 
attention, the long-run has not 
been completely forgotten. Dur¬ 
ing the past eight months, two 
long-term projections of the Am¬ 
erican economy have been pub¬ 
lished by teams of Washington 
economists. The more ambitious 
one, Projections 1970 , uses input- 
output techniques (among others) 
to project detailed output esti¬ 
mates, by industry, to 1970 . The 
other, US Economic Growth to 
1975 , is more broad-gauged. 

Both studies have important 
features in common. First, the 
American economy is in for fairly 
rapid real growth over the next 
ten years, provided it can stay 
close to full employment (even 
defined at 4 per cent unemploy¬ 
ment, rather than the liberal 
economists’ 3 per cent). The real 
rate of growth could run between 
4 - 4 £ per cent annually, com¬ 
pared with a 3 $ per cent annual 
rate during 1948 - 65 . And this 
without making any wildly opti¬ 
mistic assumptions. Quite the 
contrary. 

Behind it all is the swelling 
labour force, which the Labour 


Department estimates will be 
growing at 1.8 per cent annually 
over the next ten years. (It grew 
by 1.3 per cent from 1948 - 64 .) 
Add on productivity gains at 3 
per cent annually—a moderate 
assumption for the long-run, con¬ 
sidering the post-wir record for 
the private economy?—and growth 
already runs at nearly 5 per cent.' 
But hours worked have dropped 
over the long run, and providing 
for that (another moderate as¬ 
sumption) gets growth down to 
4 - 4 £ per cent. 

A second point of agreement is 
that housing, once its current 
woes are over, will be a leader 
in the long-run growth league. 
These new workers, and their 
families, will have to be housed. 
And housing will carry another 
sector, consumer durable goods 
spending (other thari Cars) along 
with it. 

Budget surpluses 

In time, such a 4 - 4 $ per cent 
growth rate will generate huge 
federal budget surpluses, once ex¬ 
traordinary outlays for Vietnam 
end. A simple extrapolation of 
ordinary federal spending, based 
on present programmes, would 
mean that Washington's spending 
would not keep pace with the 
revenues collected under the 
present progressive tax structure: 
So the annual fiscal dividend, a 
byword before Vietnam, will be 
back. The implication is that 
most of this fiscal dividend will 
have to be spent—by the govern¬ 
ment itself or, passed on through 
grants or tax reliefs, by the pub¬ 
lic. Otherwise an inordinate 
amount of capital spending would 
be necessary to keep the economy 
at full employment. 

On the whole, the period 1970-75 
closely resembles 1965-70 in broad 
outlines (after Vietnam). So the 
expected star industries for the 
rest of this decade should be star¬ 
ring some years later. As already 
mentioned, the construction indus¬ 
try and suppliers should be doing 
better than average: heating and 
plumbing, construction machin¬ 
ery, electric lighting and wiring 
equipment, etc. Furniture and 
household equipment demand 
should also be outstripping total 
GNP growth. Services, x>f course, 
will continue booming. 

Naturally, the independent growth 
industries still rate high: office 
and computing machinery, for 
example. Rapid growth is manna 
for them, But something ’ of a 
surprise, in terms of employment 
at least, is the above-average 
growth expected of,some of the 
machinery industries. This edmes 
from a long-run trend favbufing 
machinery as a proportion of total 
new investment. All in all, the 
major impression it that the 
decade ahead will be great for 
construction, better than the long- 
run past for consumer durables* 
booming for services, and par for 
the rest. 


* 5 * 


FUTURE PROSPECTS according to US Economic Growtj 
a study by the Joint Economic Committee of Congress { 

All charts assume 42 unemployment and A% growth in real GNP each] 
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What's Germany Up To? 

Germany's current policy is not really, as some critics have suggested, one of unwisely 
deflating during a recession. But the situation there remains one to watch 


What is the German government doing ? Since the early sum¬ 
mer of last year, the country has been in quite a serious reces¬ 
sion. Germany’s domestic demand fell at an annual rate of 
about 3 per cent in the second half of 1966 (broadly the same 
rate as Britain was also suffering during those first six months 
after Mr Wilson’s much more publicised July measures). But 
whereas Britain in the first half of 1967 seems (or so present 
tentative statistics suggest) to have climbed back to something 
like 2 per cent growth, in Germany the fall in domestic de¬ 
mand in the first half of this year accelerated to an estimated 
annual rate of 6 per cent. 

It is true that in Germany, as on some previous occasions, 
the drop in demand has fallen more than proportionately on 
to imports (down by an annual rate of about 9 per cent in 
the first half of this year), and has been mitigated by a rise in 
exports from its now underutilised factories. (Exports, which 
rose by 12 | per cent in 1966, seem to have continued with a 
10 per cent annual rate of rise at the beginning of 1967.) By 
this means Germany has shifted about half the pain of its 
domestic slowdown on to other countries; the 6 per cent 
fall in domestic demand is estimated to have led to a fall of 
only 3 per cent in gross domestic product (both figures at 
annual rates) in the first half of 1967. It is also true that the 
main part of the fall occurred in the winter months, and that 
since about March-^April the decline in Germany’s industrial 
production appears to have halted. But forward estimates still 
suggest that its private industrial investment may drop by 
some 12 per cent in 1967 as a whole (with a whacking 25 per 
cent drop in the building trades), and the balance of payments 
(although the surplus in current account is being offset by an 
outflow on capital account) is certainly healthy enough for the 
German authorities to follow the policy that everybody has 
known since the 1930s to be the appropriate and good- 
neighbourly one for these circumstances: namely a policy of 
domestic restimulation. Instead, a bewildered world has read 
in the last few weeks of a grave cabinet crisis in Germany 
while Christian Democrats and Social Democrats have vied 
with each other in agreeing that the budget for 1968 should 
actually be additionally restrictive. 

As always, the policy that the German authorities actually 
intend to follow is not nearly as lunatic as the country’s appal¬ 
ling system of internal public relations on economic matters 
traditionally leads a terrified outside world to suppose. All 
through the last nineteen years German governments have in 
fact followed modernising economic policies while making con¬ 
servative economic noises; this is very misleading for countries 
like Britain which are used to politicians like Mr Wilson doing 
the reverse. The first point to realise is that the tentative 
budgetary restrictions which the German government has now 
announced as its programme ^re for 1968 and future years. 
In 1967 itself, official policy i$ being appropriately expansion¬ 
ary. This has gone beyond a decision to allow the so-called 


“ automatic stabilisers ” to function (i.e. to accept a si. 
tial budget deficit this year and a sizeable swing towards- 
in the accounts of the social security and non-buc:> 
funds). The government is also giving specially favo£ 
depreciation allowances for investment in the imm 
future, and has stepped up government orders for re¬ 
equipment (e.g. in the railways, post office and other j 
services) very substantially. At the same time as annou, 
its supposed budgetary economies for 1968, the Gei 
government last week announced another £470 millic 
authorisations for increases in this spending over an unce. 
period in the near future: since Germany has the same c 
of magnitude of g.n.p. and population as Britain, Gen 
figures of this kind can be conveniently shorthanded as hai 
broadly the same sort of effect as British figures of the s< 
kind would have. It is a feature of German economic doul 
talk that special spending of this kind is put into a so-cal 
investment budget, which is then deemed to be separate fn 
the ordinary budget, so that everybody can then talk viri 
ously about balancing the latter without quite meaning (tha 
God) what they appear to say. 

The real struggle over the so-called budget-balancing erfc 
for 1968 and future years has been a longer term one, mac 
more piquant by political in-fighting (once again with econc 
mic double talk as the weapon) inside the Christian—Soda 
Democrat coalition between such warring ministers as Her 
Strauss (the ambitious Christian Democrat at the Finance 
Ministry) and Herr Schiller (the Social Democrat at th< 
Economics Ministry). The background is this. Throughout 
its long years of expansion and boom, Germany followed a 
very odd budgetary policy. Nominally, it argued that it 
should strive only to balance the ordinary budget even in 
years when inflationary pressure* would, on Keynesian 
grounds, have made it more desirable to run a surplus; in 
practice, however, it usually mitigated the inflationary 
implications of this by various forms of tactful cheating. 
But in the election year of 1965 , Herr Erhard undoubtedly 
made use of the formula to over-inflate, and so did the 
politically-ambitious local and provincial authorities of 
Federal Germany. One consequence of that was Germany’s 
huge current balance of payments deficit of some £550 
million in 1965 ; it is worth remembering that even in 
Mr Maudling’s so-called wicked inflationary year of- 1964 
Britain ran into a current balance of payments deficit of under 
£400 million, although capital transactions admittedly raised 
that to the total deficit of £800 million which Mr Wilson is 
constantly talking about. 

Because of these inflationary excesses in 1965, the Bundes¬ 
bank .had tq follow a corrective duflationary policy in 1966; 
hence the current recession, which started iri mid- 1966 . From 
that experience, the Bundesbank has dra wnj wo 
'tjjons. One is that in f utur ‘ 
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I f exclusively on. the- restraining arm of monetary 
[ must be able to activate fiscal policy as well; there 
omparison with the similar resolution as a result of 
experience which the Federal Reserve authorities 
(made about future management of the economy in 
Id States. The Bundesbank’s other point, however, is 
fccent slowdown shows that it may be more difficult 
(any to maintain in the future the lush growth rates 
Jintained in the past. Its conclusion is, first, that Ger- 
png term plans for government expenditure must be 
to fit in with the future growth rate that the country 
|ly likely to get (a conclusion that is also being borne 
the British government as appropriate for the British 
I/, which is why there are some ructions in Mr Wilson’s 
Jabout the same matter just now); and, second—a point 
Is not been so progressively grasped in Britain—that if 
py is to get back to its old growth rate it will be neces- 
Jf it to devote an even higher proportion of gross nation- 
liuct to productive investment than it has done in the 
jrhis is a very forward-looking and radical conclusion, 
Idly when one remembers that in recent years the aver- 
|:rcentages of g.n.p. in Germany have been approximately 
Imcnt 27 , government current expenditure 16 , and pri- 
l;onsumption only 57 ; in 'Britain, they have been approxi- 
py investment 18 , government current expenditure 17 , 
■private consumption 65 % But in Germany the Bundesbank 
l.ite ready to see consumption’s proportion of expenditure 
j even further, so that investment’s proportion can go up. 
this stage, there has been some political disagreement 

I I an the coalition. The Social Democratic Herr Schiller 
ftld really like to see the proportion of government expendi- 
i as a percentage of g.n.p. rise in future years, even if this 
ans that investment’s proportion cannot increase as much, 
rr Strauss seems to belong broadly to the Bundesbank’s 
' fiool, but his supporters have not been averse to some sly 
' litical double talk in the process. Such as: “ See now, 

, ' u German workers and industrialists. Germany is in 
X j cession at a time when we are in budget deficit; and if these 
Jolish Social Democrats in the cabinet had their way, Ger- 
{ lany’s budget deficit would go on rising to some grisly 
■j umber of billion marks in 1971,” (the figures they cite vary, 
\nd are, in any case, mostly meaningless, because they depend 
Absolutely on what level of g.n.p. and deflationary pressure, 
Act alone what definition of budget deficit, these prophets 
>arc assuming and talking about). 

; This is the background to the still rather vague budgetary 
measures for 1968 and beyond that were propounded last 
weekend. Two points should be made. First, despite some of 
the things they say, the very intelligent men in charge of 
Germany’s economic policy really do know what they are 
aiming at. Their short-term management of demand is aimed 


at full employment of resources, on a definition of full em¬ 
ployment at least as Kcynsian as Mr Callaghan’s, while their 
long-term aim—to increase the proportion of g.n.p. going to 
investment—is far more progressive. Secondly, however, 
those who are implementing this policy rest heavily on the 
assumption that while Germany will start to pull quite 
quickly out of its present recession from now, mid-1967, on; 
the same view may, of course, be held a bit too optimistically 
by the American authorities about the economy of the United 
States. 

The grounds for optimism put forward by intelligent Ger¬ 
man authorities rest partly on the special investment budget, 
and partly on the easy money policy now being followed by 
the Bundesbank (with four succesive reductions in Germany’s 
Bank rate from 5 per cent in January to 3 per cent in mid- 
May). To this is added their belief that the surplus on Ger¬ 
many’s external accounts will automatically reflate the domes¬ 
tic economy. But there are some snags on this latter point, 
partly arising out of Germany’s own policies. Thanks partly 
to the domestic and import recession in Germany (on top, 
and to some extent, of that in the United States), there has 
been a definite slowdown in world manufacturing trade 
since the beginning of the year ; as one consequence of that, 
even Germany’s buoyant export boom has shown recent 
signs of slowing down. In addition, Germany’s cheaper 
money policy (and the financial crises of some big German 
firms during its recession) has in recent months caused 
an outflow from Germany on capital account ; the Bundes¬ 
bank has responded to that by allowing the D-mark to 
weaken in the foreign exchange market, by widening its 
intervention margins, and thus serving notice that those who 
send money out will have to run a bigger uncovered exchange 
risk. It is not at all certain that Germany is going to get the 
big continuous internal fillip from an export surplus that 
some people have been prophesising. And, if it does, what will 
happen to the external deficits of the United States and 
Britain ? Those countries would then have to be more 
restrictive too. 

To this, intelligent Germans would reply, first, that they 
arc not following as bad a neighbour policy over the foreign 
exchanges as some critics allege (look at their agreement to 
hold dollars, instead of drawing gold, from the United 
States); and, secondly, by hinting that, if investment does 
not turn up soon as they expect, then perhaps those govern¬ 
ment and consumer economies to make way for it won’t 
after all take very quick effect cither. The critics’ reply must 
be that the doubletalk used in effecting the policy may still 
prove to have been more dangerous than the more sophisti¬ 
cated of the doubletalkers suppose; for example, in fooling 
some Germans themselves—including, incidentally, most es¬ 
pecially the Federal Chancellor, Herr Kiesinger. 


Growth, Decay and the Scrap Metal Merchant 


Campaigners against rusting cars, old beds and similar affluent 
rubbish can take comfort from the knowledge that industry 
is learning more and more to live off its own waste 


Scrap metal merchants already supply the raw materials for 
half the lead, a third of the aluminium and half the steel 
produced in Britain; each time a new plant or a new process 
allows them to notch up the purity of the refined scrap a few 
more degrees, they increase their share of the market propor- 
tionately and provide a stabilising effect on metal prices that 
thiwnmary pii^tucers do not necessarily appreciate. Metal 
1 —jJW? v, however, do. The possibility of 

y^ ’’considerable 


source of income. The process has gone furthest in steel: 12 
million tons, valued at £150 million, of the 24 million tons 
produced in Britain last year was based on scrap. Of that, 
nearly 6 million tons was very high grade Scrap arising out of 
the normal manufacturing and finishing of steel products, 
which goes directly back to the steel mills. But the rest came 
mainly front demolition sites and the breaking up of things 
tyke ships and obsolete machinery, channelled back to the steel 
mills via the scrap metal industry. Up till now the job of the 
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scrap metal industry has been to collect this material, sort it 
according to its steel content, then cut it up for baling, ac¬ 
cording to the very-tight specifications of the steel industry, 
and this remains a very important function of the scrap 
merchants. Steel is made from a variety of processes ranging 
from the oxygen plants of the Steel Company of Wales to the 
electric furnaces at Steel Peech and Tozer at Rotherham, and 
each is equipped to take varying amounts of scrap of different 
purity levels and of different shapes according to the size of 
the loading units at the furnaces. These functions alone could 
well involve a scrap metal yard of cvch modest capacity in 
capital expenditure of over £300,000 to cover the costs of 
items such as hydraulic shear cutters and baling machinery. 

But now the scrap merchants are moving into the proces¬ 
sing of low grade steel scrap such as cars and refrigerators 
filled with all sorts of unwanted materials from plastics to 
nonferrous metals like copperwiring and zinc castings which 
they have previously preferred to leave cluttering up the road¬ 
side and the gullets of cows. Segregating these impurities to 
meet steel making standards has in the past been far too 
costly when even the highest grade of steel scrap fetches only 
around £13 per ton. Just slight traces of copper weakens 
steel so much that it becomes virtually impossible to work. 
However, new machinery from the United States and 
Western Germany can pulverise scrapped cars into fist-sized 
pieces of steel from which all non-ferrous metals and rubbish 
such as glass and wood are automatically removed. The steel 
that comes out of these plants is said to be as clean and as 
pure as the steel originally used to make the car. One of 
Britain’s leading ferrous scrap firms, the George Cohen 600 
Group, should at the cost of £1 million have one of these 
plants operating by the end of the year. In terms of scrap 
cars alone, it will be able to take 400,000 of them to produce 
around a quarter of a million tons a year of top quality scrap 
steel. The potential profitability of this operation looks good; 
it takes two scrapped cars costing together £7 to produce one 
ton of clean steel scrap fetching between £12 and £14 per 
ton before counting the value of the non-ferrous elements. 


Given the number of cars that come off the roai 
year and the. scrap heaps piled high with material | 
been lying around for years, supply will be no probli 
big question is whether, the steel industry will, be d 
substitute this supply for iron ore. Most of Britainl. 
making processes can take more scrap, especially if it a 
grade. Furthermore, steel production, currently runil 
23 million tons per year, is nearly 25 per cent below cd 
and if demand picks up, it should be possible to g<* 
expansion to the use of more home-supplied scrap 
expense of imported iron ore. 

The non-ferrous side of the industry needs even g 
expertise to spot and sort out the various non-ferrous 1 
in any one piece of scrap. Here the important new de\ 
ment is the sizeable increase in Britain’s electrolytic a 
refining capacity. Two years ago it stood at just over 50 
tons a year. In eighteen months’ time it should be u 
90,000 tons. Copper scrap already accounts for well ov 
third of this country’s annual copper consumption of 800 
tons. Much of it has been going into general engineering 
alloying industries, such as brass making. Little has gone 
electrical products, like wiring and cables, for want of % 
refining capacity to raise the scrap to the purity requh 

Unlike steel scrap, however, there’s not that much untapp 
copper scrap around. There is some unreclaimed low-gr^ 
copper scrap available but it is thought to be considcraf 
less than the requirements of the new electrolytic refiner it 
A scramble for available copper scrap is very much on tl 
cards. Companies like British Insulated Callenders’ Cabl 
which owns the largest of the new refineries, and Amalgi 
mated Metal, have recently bought themselves into the mai 
kct. Turnover and prices in the non-ferrous scrap industr 
are bound to show the effects. But there are limits to th» 
amount the scrap industry stands to gain. Refined coppei 
scrap must in the end compete with supplies coming directly 
from the mines. Should scrap prices rise too far, the refineries 
will be left with no option but to cut back production. Now 
all we want is a recovery process for plastic wrapping . . . 
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Steel: back to the 1930s 


Britain’s steel industry is about to enter 
its second period of nationalisation (July 
a8th is vesting day for the state-owned 
British Steel Corporation) with a bad old 
idea being revived. A “loyalty rebate” is 
to be paid to steel strip users, principally 
the carmakers, if they can prove they 
have used no foreign strip steel during the 
previous six months. This Buy British 
policy, which on Thursday was still re¬ 
ceiving last-minute re-drafting by the 
BSC, was one of the less successful ploys 
of pre-war British steel trading which 
Lord Melchett, the BSC chairman, and 
his sales chief, Lord Layton, have taken 


off the scrap heap of trading in the 
thirties. 

The basis of the BSC loyalty system is 
that existing strip mill prices, which are 
£1 a ton below the maximum fixed by 
the Iron and Steel Board (which goes out 
of existence when the BSC’ is born) should 
be raised to' the board’s maximum and a 
10$. a ton rebate operating near the South 
Wales and the Shotton steel mills should 
end. The extra 30s. a ton revenue 
obtained by these devices will then be 
rebated to customers' willing and able to 
certify that they have not used foreir 
products during the prevjg 


So restrictive is the thinking behind this 
plan, and so open to foreign counter¬ 
moves and repercussions (although 
apparently it does not break the Gatt 
rules) that the BSC must, surely, be pre¬ 
pared for a storm to break about it. For 
while it is true that the steel mills are 
working at only Seine 77 per cent of their 
capacity it is equally undeniable that for 
every ton of steel imported by Britain 
more than two tons are exported. The 
latest figures, released while last-minute 
doctoring of the BSC rebate policy was 
being carried out, show this beyond dis¬ 
pute. In May 119,000 tons were impor¬ 
ted, 397,000 tons exported—a, favourable 
balance, of 278,000 tons. And the first five 
months,of this year show an overall net 
gain of 2 14,000 tons compared with 
187,000 tons at the same point hist year. 

. Britain’s steelmakers and, perhaps more 

importantly, the 

imp 
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vT'H’le up-rating in the quality of 
:. steels. Lord Layton is him- 

^Hrst to concede that British car- 
1% |We now getting better home-pro- 
It::;^Beels than they did before real 
^Htal competition was introduced : 
Helmakers admit “today we pro- 
■r steel to Volkswagen and not 
standards.” And the car plant 
sH.i rate for British steel has fallen 
■Vi average of a per cent a few years 
HPy * below 0.5 per cent today. 
Kgyjjmably both the Minister of 
Mr Richard Marsh, and the 
Minister are aware of their new 
SJndustry’s “loyalty rebate.” If so it 
9ft augur well for the long-term 
j 3 of British participation in a wider 
Hion market. Especially as this par- 
Kr form of protectionism may well 

■ more British steel users nQt into, but 

■ further away from, British steel- 

Jie economy 

fade deficit jumps 


I ever one interpreted the probable 
ct of the Middle East crisis on trade 
last month, tie June outturn was 
y bad. A whopping £20 million fall 
ports pushed the visible trade deficit 
lich excludes freight charges from 
sides of the account—up to £39 
>n, from a revised figure of £24 mil- 
in May. For the first half of the year 
whole, the visible gap has averaged 
million monthly, against £29 million 
year. Although disruptions in oil 
lies reduced June’s imports of fuel by 
million (despite higher costs), the 
k total import bill was only marginally 
down from May, by £3 million to £522 
million. True these figures for imports 
reflect some higher freight charges, but 
the major impact of the freight rises will 
not show up until July. 

The figures will continue to be dis¬ 
torted by the aftermath of the Arab- 
Israeli war for some months to come. But 
the picture that emerges over the past 
few months is clear enough. While the 
import bill has remained at uncomfort¬ 
ably high levels—admittedly partly be¬ 
cause of restocking after the removal of 


import surcharges—exports have been 
weakening. Mr Jay has a fair point when 
he argues that this has mainly reflected 
a general weakening of demand in 
Britain’s major markets abroad—al¬ 
though that does not change the fact 
that, if recoveries in' Germany and 
America are slow to materialise fully, 
exports could disappoint the Govern¬ 
ment’s hopes of another substantial gain 
this year. For the first half of the year as 
a whole exports have been running 5 per 
cent above the average for 1966, while 
imports have been an unsought 4$ per 
cent up on their average for the first nine 
months of 1966 (before the figures began 
to be affected by the lifting of the import 
surcharge). 

Sales abroad have been particularly 
weak to the United States, although they 
may have bottomed out during the 
second quarter. Faltering growth on the 
continent, particularly in Germany, has 
dampened exports to the common market. 
But markets in the overseas sterling area 
have also weakened—and this trend is 
likely to continue over the remaining 
months of the year. 

Treasury view 

Like the trade figures, the steel figures 
for June were disappointing; but the 
machine tool industry’s figures for May 
look surprisingly good. Net new orders 
were higher than in any month since last 

J u 'y- 

What does the Treasury make of all this ? 
In its mid-month assessment, evidently 
made after knowing the June trade 
figures, it can do little more than report 
that national output recovered more than 
expected in the first quarter of the year— 
it guesses by \ to 1 per cent—but that 
since then there has been a “ pause in 
the growth of demand.” Explaining this 
away, or rather not explaining it, by the 
belief that significant quarter to quarter 
deviations from long-term trends are not 
unusual, the Treasury sticks to the view 
that, provided exports pick up, expansion 
over the next year will be at about the 
3 per cent target rate. But the proviso 
is a pretty big if. As to unemployment, 
the Treasury admits that the rise in it has 
persisted and goes a step further this time 
by suggesting, although tentatively,- that 
employers may really have learnt to 
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reduce their labour force in the short¬ 
term in response to checks iri demand. 

To add to the Treasury’s forecasting 
problems, it is once again plagued^ with 
a pretty awkward disagreement between 
the three measures of movements in the 
national product. These three measures 
are, conceptually, estimating the same 
changes: if they were accurate, they 
would all agree. But they don’t. Ai 
constant prices and after seasonal adjust¬ 
ment in each case, the British econorm 
grew by no less than i£ per cent between 
the fourth quarter of last year and the 
first of this year when measured by 
expenditure figures, but by one per cent 
according to income figures and by only 
half of one per cent according to output 
figures. Putting these quarteily changes 
on an annual basis, the choice of growth 
rates ranges from 2 to 6 per cent, or if 
comparison is made between the first 
quarters of 1966 and 1967, from minus 1 
per cent to plus ij per cent. In anv 
case, all this figuring has to be taken with 
a very big pinch of salt, since there was 
some very unseasonal spending going on 
in the first quarter. In other words, the 
second quarter figures are going to be 
low in comparison with the first quarters. 

Motors 

Contra-contra- 

seasonal? 

Registrations of new cars in June—before 
the hire purchase relaxations could pos¬ 
sibly have had any effect—were about the 
same as in June, 1966 . This is the best 
month the industry has had for some time, 
,and contrasts with this week’s news that 
Standard-Triumph has warned that 
8 , 000 - 9,000 workers, half its car labour 
force, will be on short-time after they 
come back from their holidays at the be¬ 
ginning of August. The Rootes Group 
has also given warning that its workers at 
Coventry may have to go on short-time; 
the workers in Scotland at the factory 
making Imps are unaffected, mainly be¬ 
cause its production has been at such a 
low level over the past year, under half 
the 3,000 a week capacity originally 
planned. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNA£mDE 

Gap wider in June as exports fall. 

STEEL 

Production recovered after strike-hit 
May. Slight increase in capacity 
utilisation in second quarter. 

machine mats 

" Wgh net AeW orders in Mey; but 
SFflf ^^ leaving order 



• Seesonelly edjusted. Indicators of Export end 
retell trede reflect movements ' in volume tome, 
i.e., in «elpe et eonetent price. Unemployment 
r**ere to number wholly unemployed, excluding 


schoolJeevert end in June wee running et on 
ertnuel reto of 2.2%. 
t Provisions!. 
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considering 

Canada? 


for new building sites.. 

Consult us at the ground-work stage. Use the co-ordinated 
services of Royal Bank’s over 1000 branches throughout 
Canada. There are many ways in which we can provide 
practical help to anyone wishing to begin, or extend, 
business interests in Canada. Enquire at either of our two 
London offices. 




THE ROYAL BANKOF CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in i86p with limited liability 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTKLAL • ASSETS OVER $6,500,000,000 

LONDON BRANCHES: MAIN BRANCH 6 Lothbury EC2 • 
west end 2 Cockspur Street swi ■ 



Business Established 1818 


J. Eugene Banks 
Moreau D. Brown 
Prescott Bush 
William R. Driver, Jr. 
Elbridge T. Gerry 
E. R. Harriman 
Frank W. Hoch 
Stephen Y. Hord 
R. L. Irei and, III 
F. H. Kingsbury, Jr. 
Robert A . Lovett 
John B. Madden 
Thomas McCance 
L. J. Newquxst 
Robert V. Roosa 
L. Parks Shiplby 
John C. West 
Knight Woolley 
Limited Partners - 
Louis Curtis 
Gerry Brothers * Co. 
W. Averell Harriman 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 

BANKERS 

NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

Correspondents throughout the World • No Foreign Branches or Affiliates 


Statement of Condition % June 30, 1967 

ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities, Direct and Guaranteed . . 

State, Municipal and Other Public Securities. 

Other Marketable Securities. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 

Other Assbts. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. 

Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. 

Capital.< 4,000,000 

Surplus. 16,385,284 


< 76,005,551 
42,056,199 
50,641,671 
2,681,645 
129,158,673 
18,656,550 
7,609>754 
<326,810,043 

<284,325,159 

20,101,071 

1,998,529 

20,385,284 

<326,810,043 


Complete Banking Facilities 


Investment Advisory Service • Brokers for Purchase and Sale of Securities 
Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 


Licensed s; Private Bankers and subject ro examination and regulation br the Superintendent of Banks of the Stare of New York and 
Banking of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Subject to supervision and examination by the Commissioner of Banks of the Cor. * <, ^ 
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The one world 
of science 
is the domain of 

SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN 


" tixiilt* of contents of the July issue illustrates 
breadth and diversity of scientific American. 


|rhird*generatiop Pesticides 
Integrated Computer 
Memories 
Tektitcs and Geomagnetic 
Reversals 
Escape from Paradox 
Building a Bacterial Virus 

The Leakage Problem in 
Fusion Reactors 
» Pre-Columbian Ridged Fields 

General Tom Thumb and 
other Midgets 


I by Carroll M. If 7 Hiatt is 
bv Jan A. Rajchman 

by Bill) l\ Glass and 
Bruce C. licozen 
by A natal Ra/to/torl 
by William B. W'nod and 
R. S. Edgar 
by Francis F. Chen 

by J. J. Parsons and 
W. M. J Jen evan 
bx Victor A. McKusick 


We call your attention to scientific American and this issue 
in this manner because we believe you will find much to interest 
and reward you in its pages. 

To the scientific community of the United Kingdom, scientific 
American is already well known as the monthly magazine that 
covers all departments of science. In the. words of our distinguished 
British contemporary, Nature, ". . . through sound policy, good 
editing and attractive presentation this journal has won the high 
regard of scientists and laymen alike for its excellent interpretation 
of scientific discovery and advancement.” 

scientific American is tlie product of a unique collaboration 
of scientists and journalists. The scientists write the articles, 
supplying the content; the journalists edit the magazine, supply¬ 
ing the form. The articles, written in non-technical English, 
shine with authority and clarity. Illustrations in line, halftone and 
colour, illuminate the text and delight the eye. 

If all of the foregoing supports our belief that you will W’ant to 
see this magazine regularly, please use the coupon below to 
enter your subscription. 

You may also choose to enter a subscription for a friend or 
associate. Please include their names and addresses on a separate 
listing. 

COPIES ARE AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
The Economist 
25 St. James’s Street 
London, S.W.l 


Please enter a subscription to scientific American at the rate indicated. 

□ 3 years—130/- □ 2 years— 94/- □ 1 year—51/- 

A 'am e _ - / _ 

4 4<lre» s _ _ __ 
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of a Spotmatic 





, Tryhandling anew Asahi PentaxSPOTMATlC with gloves or 
mitts on! Here’sth* 35 mm camera that’s compact and lightweight 
with a built-in through-the-lens light meter, and you’ll be amazed at 
the ease of operating its functionally located controls! 

The SPOTMATIC is a single-lens reflex camera you can actually 
yie% focus, compose ancjalso adjust for exposure—all through the 
. taking lens. Jtefihjd the lens is an infallible CdS {Cadmium Sulfide) ex¬ 
posure computing system powered by a buuon^sized mercury battery. 
All you do ts flip the light meter switch on, thenaUgn the needle in the 
’ pentaprism viewfinder. You’re assured wonderful piftbre* because you 


get perfect exposures on every shot, for tktynMtr triads only what 
tho tens sees. * ^\ 

Now run yourbare hand over the richly graincdjefr?her. Feel the 
sAtin-smooth chrome. Whether you’re an ardeniamalcuor a seasoned 
professional, the Asahi Pentax SPOTMATIC will live up jo everything 
you’ve ever wanted i# a fine camera* f ’,, , s , ^ . 

A SPOTMATIC Mr ftlore bin you get, what you pay for: the 
.finest pf cameras backedby Asahi Optical Company, pace-setter in the 
world of 35mm jangMens reflex photography; * i 

Get “the feel” of,a SPOTMATIC at your Photo Dealer. Or write 
for a full colour brochure with details 
and pictures—the kind of superb pho¬ 
tographs you get every time with an 

Asahi Pentax SPOTMATIC. Homy will fkittaxtnUS.AZaitd Mexico 


Homywtll RiiiH 


ASAHI 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD., C.P.O. 89S, TOKYO 
ASAHIOPTICAL EUROPE S.A., 
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80th these announcements can be attri¬ 
buted to natural caution, if not downright 
pessimism, and not to changes in market 
shares or in the outlook for car sales in 
general. Rootes is doing very well in 
Britain with its new Minx and Triumph 
with the 1300. Sales of Triumph’s 
sports cars in the United States are pick¬ 
ing up after a bad year; and it has a 
major face-lift in hand for one of its slower 
selling models—a face-lift which will 
involve a major production effort in 'the 
autumn to meet the initial burst of de¬ 
mand inevitable on any change. The 
British Motor Corporation (excluding 
Jaguar) is the only group with worries 
over all its range at the moment. A couple 
of years ago the 1100 was the biggest 
selling car in the country, and the Minis 
were selling almost as well as the Ford 
Cortina. Now the Cortina is outselling 
the H 00 by over a third, and Vauxhall’s 
Viva is doing the same to the Mini; for 
neither BMC model has been changed, 
while both the Viva and the Cortina had 
major and successful face-lifts last year. 
When the BMC models get these—and 
the 1100s get the more powerful 1,275 cc 
engine now available only as an optional 
extra—the battle may be more equal, 
except that by that time Ford may well 
have a new Anglia to offer. 

Despite a market penetration down to 
30 per cent, from 38 last squeeze time, 
BMC is on full time. In fact, it is only 
since the Chancellor announced the credit 
relaxation that its workers have been pre¬ 
pared to work flat out—they are now 
producing nearly 18,000 vehicles a week 
more than a fifth above the figures 
reached earlier this year. And there is no 
doubt that BMC will need these vehicles; 
for even in the “ squeezed ” first half of 
the year, registrations were just under 
15 per cent down on the first half of last 
year. 

The maker’s home outlook for the rest 
of the year was, before the relaxations, 
that 400,000 cars will be sold, over a fifth 
more than in the same period last year 
to give a total for the year of just over 
the 1 million mark, a few thousand less 
than last year. These predictions could 
now be pessimistic. The trend will not be 
known, however, until August. July will 
be bad; more people arc taking their holi¬ 
days then, so June may have seen some 
pre-holiday buying, done in July in 
previous years. And the new licence plate 
year starts in August, so July will see some 
hanging back in sales. In view of this, 
the Rootes and Standard Triumph moves 
do not look like a realistic reading of the 
market—though since both groups man¬ 
aged last year's troubles with some 
aplomb, who can criticise them? 

Kennedy round 

The details 

This week the Government published its 
white paper on the Kennedy round of 
tariff negotiations (Cnind 3347 ).! This 


describes the background to the talks, goes 
into some detail about relative bargaining 
positions, and gives a rough summary of 
the results. Hopefully, it concludes that 
a substantial increase in British exports 
should result from the big reduction in 
1968-1972 in the tariffs in the common 
market, the United States and japan— 
areas that take about one-third of British 
exports. But there is, of course, the other 
side of the com; the outcome of the 
Kennedy round offers a major challenge 
to all the participants. Next week The 
Economist will assess some of the specific 
implications visible at this stage. 

Railways 

All change 

This week the Minister of Transport, 
Mrs Barbara Castle, drove the express 
train to Bournemouth over a burning 
bridge. No doubt she has had to per¬ 
form greater acts of courage during the 
course of her political career ; but the 
coolness of the Bournemouth station 
manager in allowing her to do it is very 
much worth commending. More im¬ 
portant, though, was the fact that over 
the whole journey from London to 
Bournemouth and back Mrs Castle was 
three-quarters of an hour late. And lots 
of other people suffered a similar dis¬ 
comfort on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

Late trains are always infuriating, and 
British Railways does not get much 
better at pacification. But this time it 
deserves some sympathy. For it was 
trying to change the timetable across 
the whole southern region virtually in 
one go. The occasion was the intro¬ 
duction of the new third-rail electric 
service to Bournemouth. This reduces a 
2-hour journey to i hour 40 minutes. 
It means a complete re-scheduling of the 
trains on the line, which in turn, since 
most southern region trains end up in one 
or other of two packed London termini, 
the rescheduling of trains on the other 
lines. So BR took the opportunity to 
make a number of other changes which 
would tailor the services more to the 
needs of the present market (essentially 
the region’s timetables have remained the 
same for 30 years, no less). 

It also happens that the southern 
region lines arc the most densely packed 
in the world (they carry more passenger 
traffic than the railways of the United 
States and Canada put together). There 
is not much chance of a dummy run on 
this kind of operation (it would have 
been just possible but the cost would 
have been great, and no-one is anxious 
for BR to increase its costs). Given this, 
the stafTs unfamiliarity with the new 
timings and the small margin for errors 
and breakdowns-^which with its usual 
bad luck BR got in full measure— 
ensured that a breakdown of the kind 
which occurred was >a virtual certainty, 
ft happened when the su burban^ 
round Glas 


again on the Essex elect* 
didn’t when the London-LaJ 
opened, because a big main 
easier to run than a mass ol 
rnuter lines. 1* 

Given this, it might have bi| 
the southern region had 1, 
publicity for the change-t 
adroitly. It gave the mov 
treatment, Mrs Barbara Cast! ^ 
on the first day. When MidlarJ 
its scheme, it did lots of \l 
experiments and staggered t 
thing carefully when it did * 
declare that it was running. 

Southern region even went 
lengths of handing out at many 
free copies of The Times for tlr, 
day, which contained a special u 
the whole operation ; Mr McKe* 
general manager of the southern 
and others, dwelt in glowing teti 
the historic importance of the da£ 
was very much the railways’ wor$ 
Times claims it certainly didn’t 
the copies free (though equally it \\ 
prepared to say how much it ch^ 
But it was clearly a dangerous 1 
there is nothing more likely to inci 
inhabitants of these islands to rebel 
being forced to stand on their usual^ 
form waiting for the 8.10 (now, sudei, 
the 8.17) at 8.28 and simultanej 
read about how marvellous it all is^ 

Shorts 


Battle of Belfast 


The Minister of Technology has asl 
for, and finally obtained, the resignati 
of the chairman of Short Brothers 
Belfast, Mr Cuthbert Wrangham, becau 
he and Mr Wrangham were at logge 
heads about the future of aircra 
production at Shorts. This company 
the Government’s albatross; its hug 
hangers with slipways down to the wate 
were built for flying boats and even th» 
largest freighter aircraft is diminished 
by them. Overheads are huge, feather¬ 
bedding of 7,000 skilled workers in an 
area with 8 per cent unemployment is a 
chronic feature of the company and in 
consequence building aircraft at Shorts 
costs more than it does anywhere else and 
is regarded locally as an appendage of 
the Welfare State. If the Government 
were ever to provide enough work to 
keep Shorts’s factories humming, it would 
be a different matter, but as it is, very 
large factories and a very big labour force 
are kept in being for the sake of a very 
small volume of work. 

Lord Plowden’s committee, in one of 


its few succinct suggestions about the air¬ 
craft industry, reported that 

if Shorts cannot survive as an aircraft unit 
without excepjional measures of support, 
then, in the Committee’s view, they should 
cease to remain ait independent company 
in the aircraft indusfr 
tanfi" 
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Iter than to the aircraft activities 




ommittee went on to suggest 
f wo promising products of the 
fhe Seacat missile family (for 
forts were in the dock on the 
[tcessive profits) and the Sky van 
fjhter should be brought “under 
of one or other of the main 
I'airframe and guided weapon 
I turers.” Mr Wedgwood Benn 
i attempting to put this advice 
f ctice. Mr Wrangham has been 
him, naturally enough resenting 
?estion that Shorts’s two potential 
garners should be handed over for 
P to pick the flowers while he was 
;,th the unprofitable rump of the 
t ‘s. It is difficult to see how any 
Psible executive could have done 
Jyise if, at the same time, he was 
asked to make a viable business out 
r orts. And if Mr Benn has decided 
h >se down Shorts and start up some 
ft, more promising business in its 
then his desire to replace Mr 
Emgham is understandable too. But it 
fid be nice to learn some time just 
I ft the Government does intend to do. 

redundant chairman* doesn’t settle 
Bthing. 

myds Bank Europe 

lease bid for CDs 


here seems to be little room left in the 
uro-dollar market for newcomers to the 
f } . usiness of issuing dollar certificates of 
j.eposit, so Lloyds Bank Europe was prob¬ 
ably right to make a quiet entry, un- 
pcraldcd by the usual publicity. The 
^growth in the funds raised by its CDs is 
^ not likely to be spectacular, and it could 
T be embarrassingly slow for a bank in the 
■* limelight. 

The most noteworthy banking feature 
of Lloyds Europe’s wares is that they in¬ 
clude certificates running for up to five 
years, rather than the maximum one year 
that is now normal. Not that anyone has 
offered to buy a five year CD so far : the 
bank cannot even quote a rate. It is a 
matter of waiting for a bid and seeing if 
the rate is worth paying. Bidders may be 
encouraged by the knowledge that the 
Inland Revenue has ruled that tax need 
not be deducted from interest payable on 
deposits running for more than a year. In 
fact Lloyds says it obtained such a ruling 
for itself two years or more ago. The 
Revenue appears to have done no more 
last month than extend the ruling from 
the big banks to all deposit acceptors. 
There is nothing new for Lloyds Europe, 
apart from a-bit of welcome incidental 
publicity for the CDs it is ready to sell. 

All Lloyds Europe CDs will be issued 
in two forms : as interest-bearing securities 
and as discount securities. The discount 
CD is sold by the bank at less than par 
repr esented by the 
'' oar. 

ft'" 1 ' 


dollar stocks and wants to hold the pro¬ 
ceeds as investment for dollars for up to 
six months, the maximum permitted, can 
buy these CDs. The capital growth will 
be in investment dollars, whereas interest 
on the other sort of CD would be in 
straight dollars not qualifying for the 
premium, currently around 26 per cent. 
(Strictly the CD would have to be sold 
just before redemption to make sure that 
the capital growth was not classified as 
income.) To the investment trust the 
going 2£-2i per cent over six months is 
worth about 3ji per cent in pounds, which 
is just over 6| per cent per annum, well 
above the going rate for six months money 
here. 

The discount CD will tend incidentally 
to increase the size of the investment dol¬ 
lar pool, although not by very much. 
When a British investor sells a dollar stock, 
a quarter of the proceeds is taken from 
the investment dollar pool. At current 
rates the remaining three-quarters would 
increase by 2£-2j per cent over six months, 
worth about 2 per cent on the amount 
realised by the sale of investments. So the 
surrender would be cut from 25 per cent 
to 23 per cent, not enough to upset the 
authorities’ plans to restrict the pool, but 
probably enough to make the discount CD 
attractive to investment institutions. 
Lloyds Europe must hope so. 


W. H. Smith 

The profitable press 


The opening this week of the new central 
supply warehouse (240,000ft on one floor 
with only twelve pillars obstructing the 
view) for W. H. Smith at Swindon is a 
sensible and profitable piece of de¬ 
centralisation. The old warehouse in the 
centre of London has been sold for £1.8 
million; the new warehouse cost £3 
million, and so the company, by a staff 
reduction from 800 to 450, has got a 
saving of £200,000 a year (with more to 
come as the Swindon operation expands 
into two shifts) by spending only £1.2 
million net. The new warehouse is 
designed to serve Smith’s 350 - odd 
branches with books, toys, and stationery, 
not for papers, nor for the retail news¬ 
agents it serves through 116 wholesaling 
depots. The investment is a handsome 
landmark in the news publishing trade. 
Until recently retailers and wholesalers of 
papers, magazines and books had been 
passive distributors, not active marketers 
of these products—Hence the criticism the 
company itself attracted for its lack of 
enterprise during the hearings of the 
Royal Commission on the Press five years 
ago. 

Now W. H. Smith accepts the need to 
market more actively, first by selling 
harder through its own shops — whose 
quotas of books are continually being 
raised—and where the new warehouse, 
which holds 50,000 titles in computer- 
" ' * vil| come in very useful. 
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It also thinks that with the inevitable 
rise in the price of newspapers—the new 
round started this week with the increase 
of 2d. to 8d. in the price of the Financial 
Times —and the probable ending of resale 
price maintenance on confectionery and 
even tobacco, newsagents will be keener 
than before to sell printed matter. In that 
case, Smith and other wholesalers can 
help by teaching them and stocking for 
them—as some paperback publishers al¬ 
ready rack-job for the small newsagent or 
supermarkets. 

But in one sense the new warehouse is 
already an anachronism. It is a centralised 
operation, whereas the future of distribu¬ 
tion is generally held to lie with regional 
warehouses (or dumps for containers) 
sited on the edge of towns. W. H. Smith 
has such a site on the western edge of 
London, near the motorway (which will 
be within a couple of miles of Swindon 
within five years), where the big articu¬ 
lated lorry-loads can be split up into van 
loads, each serving a few branches. This 
system works well for the company, most 
of whose branches are to the north and 
west not the south and east of London. 
But as far as Smith’s is concerned 
Swindon is only the first step; the next 
will be the resiting of its wholesale houses 
which distribute newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. And it cannot start on these until 
it knows how far production of national 
newspapers will be regionalised, on the 
pattern set by the Daily Mirror's facsimile 
operation in Belfast. 

Migrant workers 

Ignorance is fear 


How long is a piece of string? This 
stupidly simple question is becoming in¬ 
creasingly important as the big battalions 
of industry—the TUG, the CB 1 and, of 
course, the Government—move into 
defensive positions over the place of non¬ 
white workers in British workplaces. For 
nobody, but nobody, knows how many, 
even approximately how many, coloured 
employees there are. 

The Ministry of Labour—and the 
Minister, Mr Ray Gunter—know that 
they want to control any new colour- 
code legislation which might be required. 
The Home Office—and Mr Roy Jenkins — 
are anxious not only to see fair play for 
the coloureds but to do the umpiring. The 
GBI and the TUG are united in resisting 
any form of legally-enforced non-dis¬ 
crimination but want to supervise what¬ 
ever compromise is reached. Meanwhile 
other interested parties, such as the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation and 
the Labour Party national executive, are 
well-advanced with their pwn proposals. 
But still nobody knows the scale of the 
question they are considering. 

There are 25,322,600 men and women 
in Britain’s civilian labour force, or so 
the Ministry of Labour reckons. And 
there are x, 100,000 Commonwealth immi¬ 
grants known to the Home Office. But 
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For fast er programming 



NOW I.C.T. offer a commercial language compiler that gets 
a computer into action quicker—and so makes it productive 
earlier. New 1900 Series COBOL is a full-scale COBOL. 
Written in basic English in a standard format, it is easy to 
learn, write and amend. And it can be used on computers 
costing as little as £70,000. 


Savings from the Outset 
The new full-scale COBOL compiler has pro¬ 
grams ready, tested and running much quicker 
because it needs only one-fifth of the pro¬ 
gram-writing time of low-level languages and 
one-fifth the (assembly code) debugging time. 

Savings on the Ron 

Program development and ad hoc jobs can 
be dealt with faster during normal running 
because less programmer and machine time is 
needed for necessary—but unproductive— 


uuam 


testing. Typical compilation speed: 600 
statements per minute. 

Special note: Because COBOL documenta¬ 
tion is standard, not only are programming 
training costs reduced, but the same program 
can be carried through without delay even if 
there is a change in programming staff. 

For detailed information about COBOL in 
full-scale and compact versions, please get in 
touch with International Computers and 
Tabulators Limited, 85-91 Upper Richmond 
Road, Putney S.W.15. 













This advertisement is lor the fttrt£ose of information only fend should not 
be construed to be an offer to issue or sell shares in these companies. 



THE FUND OF FUNDS, LIMITED 


Year end 

Net asset 
value per share 
$ 

Total 
net assets 

$ 

1962 

10.13 

1,883.574 

1963 

12.44 

26.372.908 

1964 

14.20 

111.318.300 

1965 

18.06 

316,826,600 

1966 

17.41 

426,239.300 

1967 (Mlniiirtfti*) 

21.65 

522,380,800 


Our hostesses have something 
others haven’t 

Kuwait Airways, with one charming exception, are 
decidedly 1967. We will jet you swiftly and efficiently 
between London, Paris, Geneva, Cairo, Beirut, 

Kuwait, Karachi and Bombay. But our hostesses woo you 
every mile with a hospitality as old and splendid as 
Arabia itself. That, of course, is the charming exception. 

Arab hospitality, ^nd no other airline can match it. 

Consult your trava^pgent for routes and schedules, M 

2 . 


From time immemorial, travellers 
ip Arabia Km c been greeted with coffee 

poured from a pot like this. jK 

It is the sym hoi of Aran hospitality, qHff 
and is the cherished .possession 

of every Kuwait hostess. SB ( 



IIT, an INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


Year end 

Net asset 
value per share 

$ 

Total 
net assets 

S 

1962 

3.78 

3.863.500 

1963 

4.19 

6.340.000 

1964 

4.64 

8.066.700 

1965 

6.47 

17.772.700 

1966 

6.70 

74.098,300 

1967 (iitBMMtki*) 

7.88 

119,223,500 


THE FUND OF FUNDS 
STERLING LIMITED 

Net asset 

value per shaie 

Year end £ 

> 

Total 
net assets 
£ 

1965 

1. 0.0 

1.001.123 

1986 

0.19.3 

6.285.049 

i 1967 (lit imsstlis*) 

1. 3.2 

8,454,293 J 



I nvestors Overseas Services, i.o.s. ltd., <s:a:) Panama 
Executive Offices, 

119 rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland. 

•A// figures include the reinvestdmt dfdtoidenda enddkdtal gains. Aft year- 
end figures audited—W 6 monthgdf1§S7 unayditjddepfJtine 29. 1997. 
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no one knows how many are other than 
white. 

Nor even the Race Relations Board 
knows what proportion of the com¬ 
munity's relations it should be improving. 
And even the militant Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination could only hazard 
that there may be between 650,000 and 
750,000 coloured workers now on British 
payrolls. 

One interesting set of figures is, how¬ 
ever, cited by Mr Mark Bonham-Garter's 
Race Board. The percentage of English 


natives (native-born that is) who are 
economically active was shown by the 
10 per cent 1961 Census to be 66 per 
cent of all men and 39 per cent of women, 
proportions considerably, lower than those 
for the main immigrant groups. These 
ran from the Jamaican figures of 88 per 
cent of men and 62 per cent of women 
down (through the Caribbean's 86 per 
cent and 60 per cent and India's 75 per 
cent and 48 per cent) to Pakistan's 76 per 
cent and 31 per cent respectively. While 
these figures, especially for the ex-Pakis¬ 


tan migrants, may indicate that 
labour force's benefit from iml 
may decrease sharply as hoi 
communities are built up, it wc| 
that Britain is still getting a muc^ 
value on the shopfloor, the railvS 
form and the cafe dishwashing rol. 
the migrant communities than is sil 
But this single set of figures is|.; 
six years out of date. Someone^ 
Government should really A 
sufficient courage to order a r> 
count of the coloured labour force. ■ 
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France gets reflation—and 
Vallon 


five months of the year, is finding it 
to sell. Citroen, too, has seen its 
drop 8 per cent between January * 
May. Against this, Peugeot's output is 
11 per cent and Renault’s 8 per cent, 
total deliveries from the French im 


industry in the first five months of 

- - .— - - - - - - ■ - — - — - - — year were running only i£ per ci 

above those in the same months last ye. 

With concern mounting rapidly about the experts were still stubbornly predicting a The Simca news is expected to add cg 

stagnant economy, the French govern- growth rate of 4^ to 5 per cent this year, siderably to the gloom now affectn 

ment this week announced its promised but they now agree that this figure is business here. Though the governmei 

package of reflationary measures. It is a unattainable. The poor performance of still expects gross national product i 

cautious package — the government is industrial production has confounded grow by nearly 4 per cent in 1967, on 

desperately keen to avoid renewed infla- them. The index stood at 153 (1959=^ 12-month comparison, it thinks the la.' 

lion after its 4-year fight to eradicate it 100) in March, or about the same level as quarter could be stagnant. With Ck?r 

from the French mentality. The value- December, January and February, and many still floundering in the mire ant 

added tax is to be lowered immediately declined to 150 in April. This was French exports apparently losing some oi 

on a range of products including lorries explained as the result of strikes. But the their competitive edge, the prospects for 

and fertilisers, and Fri,ooo million (about May figure came out as 149.5, a **d J une renewed expansion are none too certain. 

£730 million) is to be put into an is not expected to have been better. At least it is clear that M. Debr6, the 

accelerated programing of Jow-cost hous- Until recently the motor industry minister of economy and finance, is more 

ing, roadworks and telecommunications looked like a pillar of expansion, but now inclined to use Keynesian measures of 

developments. In addition, Frjoo million Simca has announced that it is to stop economic control than his predecessor, 

out of the recent Fr 1,250 million state production from July 14th to 29th in M. Giscard d'Estaing, whose sacred pr in- 

loan is allocated for lending to private addition to the usual annual closure in ciples of budgetary equilibrium have now 

industry. August. The official explanations for the been quietly buried. The outline budget 

If business can only have been pleased closure are technical—the preparation of for next year approved this week shows 

by this package, its pleasure was tempered a new assembly line for the launching of a planned increase of 9.8 per cent in 

by the news that President de Gaulle had a new model 6CV. But the figures reveal spending above the line, a Fr2,ooo million 

decided to proceed at once with his long- that the firm, whose production rate has shortfall in Treasury receipts and a deficit 

cherished scheme for worker participa- gone down by 11 per cent in the first below the line of over Fr},uoo million, 

tion in the profits of industry, the 


notorious Vallon amendment. However, 
it appears that the precise arrangement 
for each firm will he left to management 
and workers to decide. M. Pompidou, the 
prime minister, outlined three possible 
formulas at Wednesday’s cabinet meet¬ 
ing : shares could he distributed to 
workers; an investment fund could be 
created on their tahalf and left at the 


Ghana 

Cedi devalued 

With the approval of the International checked the rapid rise in prices that was 
Monetary Fund, Ghana devalued the cedi contributing to the alarming balance of 


disposal of the firm to invest; or the sums 
due to the workers could be transferred 
k> a national investment fund which 
'vould then invest in private industry. 
'Ihe third solution might get around 
some of the original objections to Vallon, 
but a lot depends on the details of how 
die scheme will be applied. 

The government has waited longer than 
,r needed before announcing its reflatiou- 
a,, y measures. Only three weeks ago* its 


over the weekend, the traditional timing 
for such moves, by 30 per cent, from 10 
shillings to 7 shillings. The devaluation 
largely anticipated by the currency black 
market, can be seen as the end of the 
National Liberation Council's rescue of 
the economy after the extravagances of 
the Nkrumah era, and the beginning of its 
attempt to establish a lasting recovery. 
The harsh deflation imposed by the NLC 
after it twk over in Pel 11 imm 1 . . . 


payments deficit, but in doing so it raised 
the official unemployment rate above 10 
per cent in a country where disguised 
unemployment is unmeasureably large 
anyway. By imposing unpopular measures 
and cutting hack government expenditure 
ruthlessly, the r>%LC gained the confidence 
of creditor governments and the^MF^nd^ 
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7 trying to use the room it has 
r r manoeuvre. 

hat inflation has been curbed and 
nee of payments problem has been 
under some sort of control (at 
• r is possible to make a realistic 
i of the deficit for 1967 at £47 
before special aid) Ghana’s long 
growth problems can be attacked. 
• will not bring in more foreign 
j'lge as a result of devaluation, since 
mi brld market price rules, but devalu¬ 
es means that the official cocoa price 
I Ghana—the price paid by the 
"Inment to the growers—is raised by 
•r cent to encourage higher produc- 
But the recent neglect of plant 
uction and a shortage of equipment 
ot going to make the industry’s 
jvery quic k or easy. To help the lower 
»me groups, and stimulate the flagging 
homy, import duties and excise taxes 
many basic commodities, made dearer 


by the devaluation, are cut or abolished. 
To offset the higher import prices the 
minimum wage is raised by 12^ per cent 
from 0.65 cedi to 0.70 cedi a day, about 
8£d, which does not go far in Ghana’s 
expensive markets. Licences will be freely 
available for the import of spare parts, 
chemicals and insecticides. Most impor¬ 
tant of all for an economy in urgent need 
of foreign capital, restrictions on the 
remission of profits earned in Ghana are 
removed and a promise has been made 
that the backlog of blocked profits will 
be allowed out gradually. 

It may seem dangerous that civil 
servants who contribute nothing to the 
export drive, are to be given an immediate 
rise of 5 per cent to offset the rise in their 
cost of living caused by the devaluation. 
But this potentially inflating and pro¬ 
voking move was more or less dictated 
by the need to recruit and keep more civil 
servants, particularly in the lower grades. 


This is typical of the two-edged problen 
the government so often has to tackle ii 
its perilous course between the Scylla o 
inflation and the Charybdis of disma 
economic stagnation. But it should hav 
a fair chance of success. Ghana must 1 > 
one of the few countries to have manage* 
the trick of timing its devaluation for th 
bottom of the business cycle. 

India 

The rains came 


It is raining in India, plentifully am 
right on schedule everywhere excep 
Bihar and even there it has rained a littl 
and the prospects for the ending of th 
drought look good. It is, after all, a on 
in seventy chance of the country gettin 



Swing-wings 

Russians have them 
too 

'Two Soviet swing-wing aircraft flying in 
a Moscow air display should have the 
commanders of most of the world’s air 
forces asking themselves how long before 
the greater part of their air power be¬ 
comes obsolete. Because the gain from 
swing wings is that they make aircraft 



Aircraft for grass airstrips ; Soviet swing-wing bombers seen in public for the first tv 
last weekend Soviet heavy transport flying for two years (top) open up a new stratc 
independent of airfields. 


more or less independent of runways. The 
American F-m, which appears to he a 
good deal heavier than the Russian jets, 
in that it has a two-man crew to their 


one, lands on grass; grass, admittedly, that 
is reasonably flat and free from potholes, 
but grass nonetheless and none too much 
of it. Contrast this with the runways of 
nearly international airport length and 


"ngtfi the standard, high-speed 

wants today, and the 
^ 3 &ications are obvious. Swing- 
^ KJqaft are rarely as good at their 
"^^ed-wing fighter tailored for a 

_ Aaecific task, but they do a wider 

the 


huge military transports being built by 
both the Americans and the Russians to 
land, again, on the same sort of grass 
field or on any convenient strip of sand 
(20 bulging tyres take the shock as 350 
tons eases on to the ground), these new 
families of swing-wing aircraft mean that 
full-scale military operations can be 
mounted wherever a few hundred yards 
of flat and fairly dry ground can be found. 
This is not absolute mobility, but com¬ 


pared with the long, deep and very 
vulnerable concrete runways needed now, 
which take months to build fcrrd can be 
crippled by a few well-aimed bombs, the 
l^ltfFgrenceis great enough to amount 
BiniWlIP 1 Strategy— 


political as well as military. Not only do 
it mean that the Americans and tl 
Russians will shortly be in a position 
despatch fighter aircraft and bomber 
tanks, troops and heavy artillery half w: 
across the world to the most isolated pin 
at a moment’s notice, it also relieves the 
governments of the need to be civil 
allies with runways in strategically siti 
places. With the Russians now thinkn 
along the same military lines as tl 
Americans, what does the future hold f 
the air forces of other nations which s*t 
depend on conventional runways to £ 
their fighter and transport aircraft off tl 
ground and—this is the crucial part- 
land them at the other end? 
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A new force in 
International Business 

London and Yorkshire Trust Ltd 

and 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Ltd 


On July 12th a new force in the international 
business world was created. To the special¬ 
ised skills of London and Yorkshire Trust 
Limited«-with over 40 years experience 
in the field of Company finance—have 
now been added the comprehensive inter¬ 
national banking and financial resources of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Limited. 


Through this partnership of two individually 
experienced and well established organisa¬ 
tions the new London and Yorkshire Trust 
can offer, with the help of Banque de Paris et 
des Pays-Bas, a complete range of Merchant 
Banking services designed to meet the needs 
of commerce and industry in the United 
Kingdom,inEuropeandthroughouttheworld. 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Limited 

80 Cheapside, London E.C.2 

and 


London and Yorkshire Trust Limited 

63 Brook Street, London W.l. , 

A Complete Merchant Baiiking Service 
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fin the lanH that invented business flying 

the British have sold 

20% of the new generation business jets. 


Americans and Canadians have so far bought 
more than 70 Hawker Siddeley business jets On 
average, world membership of this exclusive club 
has grown at the rate of one a week. 

The Americans have a vigorous home industry for 
executive jets But they are finding that the British 
125 has exactly the right recipe for business flying. 
It seats up to 8 passengers and has the most 
headroom of any of the twin jets. It has a range 
of 1,500 miles and speed up to 500 mph. And 


with the new, more powerful Bristol Siddeley 522 
turbojets it has an even better payload and hot and 
high performance What's more, the 125 is built by 
the,Company with the world's longest experience of 
building civil jets 

Big enough Fast enough Competitively priced 
This simple formula is giving the HS125 its phenom 
enal sales growth in the world s toughest and 
most discriminating market 



HAWKER SIDDELEY 125 BUSINESS JET 



HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 

Richmond Road,Kingston upon Thames,Surrey,England Tel Kingston 7741 
Hawker ShMeley Group (applies awckaakal, electrical atd 
acmpace capital e qalpawat with veritHrife ealee had lattice, 
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World trade: still slowing 


In the first issue of the OECD Economic 
Outlook the Paris experts have produced on 
an international scale the kind of forward- 
looking analysis of output and payments done 
by the privately run National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research for Britain. 
Their results arc only moderately encouraging. 
With luck—and good management in America 
and Germany—the growth of total output 
in the OECD area may have got back to 
something like a normal annual rate of 4 
per cent by the end of the year, from a 
sluggish 2 per cent in the first half. But the 
progressive slowdown in world trade since 
the halcyon days of late 1965 may take longer 
ro work itself out. Indeed, the OECD fore¬ 
casts a further slowing in pace over the 
remaining months of this year. 

And even this rests on the fairly optimistic 
assumption that policy in the three trading 
giants—America, Germany and Britain—will 
ensure better growth records over the period 
If the recent weakness of domestic demand in 
these countries were to persist well into the 
second half of 1967, the Paris economists fear 
that the cumulative effects on the climate of 
business opinion within the OECD area and 
on international trade, so far limited, could 
become much more serious. These are major 
provisos. While the prospects for recovery 
in America may now be improving (sec page 
228), the timing and strength of any upturn 
in Germany remain very uncertain (sec page 
2 ^ 0 - 

The slow-down in growth in the major 
industrial countries has already begun to eat 
into the import capacity of the primary pro¬ 
ducing countries. In the first half of 1967 
the primary producers’ demand for OECD 
exports was still cjuite strong. Thus, in the 
first half of 1967, total OECD exports still 
scored a y\ per cent gain over the previous 
six months, although intra-OECD trade was 
running at a lower level. But during the same 
period the growth in OECD imports from the 
primary producers dropped to a paltry 2 
per cent, from over 9I ner cent in July- 
Dccembci, 19OG. As a result the trade balance 
of the primary producers may have deterior¬ 
ated by some $500 million. Their position 
had already slipped in the late months of 
1966. And the Paris economists reckon that 
itiie swing has now gone so far that these 
countries, particularly the less-developed, will 
have to cut back their own imports to protect 
their financial position. True, they could 
prove slow to react—but that would only 
mean a sharper adjustment later. In all 


probability, the adjustment will be. more 
gradual and begin to affect OECD export 
totals in the second half of this year. 

On that assumption, the Paris economists 
reckon that OECD exports to the rest of 
the world—including the Sino-Soviet area as 
well as the primary producers—might increase 
at an annual rate of less than 4 per cent in 
the second half of 1967, against 8 per cent 
or more in the first half and 17 per cent in 
the second half of 1966. The implication is 
that even if faster growth in America, 
Germany and Britain boosts intra-OECD 
trade in the remaining months of this year, 
total OECD exports will be rising at no 
more than 7 per cent, against yi per cent 
in the first half and 9^ per cent in the second 
half of 1966. The ycar-on-ycar gain would 
then be 8 per cent against more than 
per cent in 1966. 

Uneven impact 

Clearly the impact of this slow-down will 
vary from country to country. 'There are 
big differences in the importance of various 
markets to individual exporting countries, and 
big differences in rates of growth in different 
markets. The countries facing the greatest 
pinch arc those with important markets in 
Germany. Britain and the United States. 
France, Italy and the smaller European 
countries are peculiarly vulnerable to develop¬ 
ments in Germany and Britain; Japan to 
trends in the United States. The United 
States and, particularly, Britain are them¬ 
selves likely to feel the impact of any falling 
away of demand in the primary producing 
countries more than most of their western 
competitors. The bar chart below therefore 
compares the growth of major countries’ 
exports with the growth of their markets. 

The OECD does expect a deceleration in 
the growth of British exports as virtually 
everybody else does. But it is a good deal 
less pessimistic than many. Indeed, on the 
assumption that Britain’s Share in world 
exports falls rather less than usual, the OECD 
thinks that year-on-year Britain could show 
an export rise of as much as 7 P cr cent. 
Perhaps. But Mr Callaghan would be unwise 
to bet on it. 


Reproduced from the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, 
(To appear twice a year.) 

OECD Economist Outlook (Paris), July, 1967 


THE IMPACT OF TRADE ON TOTA' 


Percentage change over previous half year, 
seasonally adjusted, annual rates 
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r ears in succession but this still 
hths before the seed sown now 
f.rops on sale in the market. 

;ial count of India's food pros- 
week said that although large- 
jths from starvation have been 
/‘distress still continues and may 
spen in the next two or three 
The food gap for this year is 
at 14m tons against which im- 
date total about 7m* Another 
is are expected, provided other 
match in either cash or kind the 
ns the United States have under- 
0 supply. This implies that the 
Countries must put up $i2om, of 
India has secured only $7111 so far. 

the balance comes through in 
r four to five weeks, the present 
^ inents for imports will run out at 
^id of September. 

e Middle East crisis has hit food 
'icnts badly. Ships carrying 250,000 
that should have been arriving at 
[an ports throughout June had to be 
;ed around the Gape. A shortfall 
ie same order is expected this month 
as a result, allocations qf food to all 
s have been cut, including those to 
me stricken Bihar. At the same time 
ia’s freight bill has gone up by £ijm 
onth. India is thus in no position to 
»Jer much help to the Arab side which 
I# supported verbally in the conflict. It 
Hts sent 5,000 blankets, half for refugees 
J. Syria and half for Jordan. It has also 
| Offered Egypt a £6m line of credit in an 
’ffort to cash in on the trade vacuum 
Caused by the current Arab boycott on 
Jvestern nations. India is trying to sell 
railway equipment, trucks, drugs, 
tmedicines, hospital supplies and tyres, for 
[all of which it has difficulty in finding 
export outlets. Three trade delegations 
are being sent to negotiate deals. Since 
Egypt is quite unable to pay in foreign 
exchange, India will accept payments in 
blocked currency for a portion of these 
new exports. As the recession in India has 
created exportable surpluses in many 
manufactures the move makes economic 
sense. But meanwhile the increasing 
distress caused by the food shortage is 
manifesting itself in growing unrest in 
industry as well as out in the countryside. 

KEY INDICATORS 
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Gingerly 

approaches 


Brussels 

Less than 24 hours after the Common 
Market's Council of Ministers had put 
off any possible decision on negotiations 
with Britain and other candidates for 
market membership until well into the 
autumn, the Brussels commission was 
given a mandate to negotiate with Spain. 
The decision looks surprising, considering 
that President de Gaulle often mentions 
Spain in the same breath with Britain, 
and in view of his foreign minister's latest 
warnings about diluting the community. 
But there are no more illusions than there 
have ever been about how fast the talks 
with Spain can go. The commission now 
has a partial mandate to negotiate about 
the first stage of a preferential agreement, 
under which the community would cut 
its industrial tariffs on Spanish goods by 
60 per cent and Spain its own industrial 
duties on EEC exports by 40 per cent 
over a six-year period to a second stage, 
details of which will have to be negotiated 
under a further mandate. Since the basic 
choice of a preferential arrangement has 
now been made, the final solution will 
have to conform to Article 24-6 of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and provide for a free trade area or a 
customs union, by a fixed date. Yet that 
could hardly be achieved without some 
kind of institutional link of the kind which 
the Dutch and others have been, and are 
still, reluctant to grant for political 
reasons. 

The negotiation should get off to a 
leisurely start around October and drag 
out long enough to salve anti-Franco 
consciences and at the same time satisfy 
the other school who feel that some carrot 
must be held out to strengthen the more 
liberal elements in Spain who are pushing 
for links with the rest of Europe. The 
community’s rebuffal of the Spanish 
advances since 1964 has made the liberals' 
position harder. 

Meanwhile, with the commission's' first 
meagre mandate for talks with Morocco 
and Tunisia long since exhausted there 
is no agreement about the second and 
more crucial half of the negotiations. The 
crux is trade in products about which 
Italy is particularly sensitive like fruit, 
vegetables and olivU oil. The Italians 
continue to daipi that any harmful, effect 
on their market position must be com¬ 
pensated for from the all-providing coffers 
of the Agricultural Guarantee and 
Guidance Fund. Significantly, Spain has 
an easier start in so far as, for balance of 
payments reasons, it is primarily interested 
in the short run in industrial exports to 
EEC, being ndt too dissatisfied with the 
current fortunes of ^ its oranges in the 
comm unity. If everiity of these negotia- 
githin sight of a con- 


pect—die commission and the council 
would no longer be able to go on dodging, 
as they have done for the last six years, 
the issue of an overall policy towards 
their Mediterranean neighbours. Algeria 
is on the list with Morocco and Tunisia. 
Israel’s application for association, though 
gingerly left aside for the moment, is also 
on the council table accompanied by the 
commission’s favourable comment. 


Japanese cars 



Unsanctioned gains 


Recent reports of Japanese car sales to 
Rhodesia underline one of the dangers 
inherent in economic sanctions. Japanese 
vehicles, which were already making a 
big impact in southern Africa are now 
gaining in Rhodesia, at the expense of 
British firms who in 1964 held 60 per 
cent of the 19,000 cars-a-year market. 
Even before Mr Smith's unilateral declara¬ 
tion of independence, the Japanese 
accounted for 10 per cent of vehicle im¬ 
ports into Rhodesia and the penetration 
will grow with the recent closure of the 
assembly plants operated by Ford and 
British Motor. 

The Japanese vehicles sold in Rhodesia 
are assembled in South Africa. Vehicles 
are a major part of the rapidly increasing 
trade between Japan and South Africa, 
already in 1965 amounting to £86m, and 
go far towards paying for the raw 
materials Japan imports from South 
Africa. After only five years of operation 
Japan held nine per cent of South Africa’s 
total vehicle market last year, retailing 
14,200 trucks and 2,400 cars. 

Japan has been most successful with 
smaller commercial vehicles. In 1966 
almost 11,000 of their sales were in the 
5,000 lb. or under class and these repre¬ 
sented 40 per cent of all South African 
sales in this class. In a market charac¬ 
teristically fragmented into many makes 
and models, the Japanese have been able 
to obtain relatively long runs of individual 
models. 

In car sales, too, success lies in pro¬ 
moting a few smaller models. In 1966, 99 
per cent of Japanese sales were of three 
models, the Datsun Bluebird 1300 Sedan, 
its station wagon variant and the Toyota 
Corona 1.5. At £838, the Toyota was the 
cheapest 1500CC car on the market and 
the 1,400 sales were made in the second 
half of the year. 

To reaUy^ succeed in this car market 
the Japanese will have to increase the 
locally manufactured content to an initial 
35 per cent by weight in order to qualify 
for excise duty rebate 'arid freedom from 
import control. (This provision does not 
apply to commercial vehicles, which helps 
to account Tor the narfy Japanese success 
in this field). They are already beginning 
to establish plants. In 1965 Datsun 
opened a £6m assembly and manufactur¬ 
ing plant at nfcar Pretoria, and 

later this year the Daihutsu firm will 
open a small assembly plant at Mafeking- 
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The Boeing Company 

has called for redemption 
ALL of its 5'/ 2 % Convertible 
Subordinated Debentures due 1991 


Iff you own uny .off then# Dobonturoo. tho follow¬ 
ing facts aro off vital Importanca to youi 

1 . August 9,1967 has been established as the redemp¬ 
tion date. All Debentures not converted at the close 
of business on August 9 , 1967 will be redeemed for 
cash at the redemption price of 105 . 50 % plus ac¬ 
crued interest. The total redemption price amounts 
to $ 107.92 for each $100 or $ 1 , 079.14 for each $ 1,000 
principal amount of Debentures. 

2. The Debentures are convertible into Capital Stock 
of The Boeing Company at the rate of one share of 
Capital Stock for each $ 63.50 principal amount of 
Debentures. During 1967 through July 5 , the re¬ 
ported sales prices for the Capital Stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange ranged from a high of 
$ 108 % to a low of $ 61 %, and on July 5 , 1967 the 
last reported sale price was $ 99 . 

3 . The Company has entered into an agreement with 
security dealers headed by The First Boston Cor¬ 
poration and Drexel Harriman Ripley, Incorporated 
whereby Buch security dealers, who will receive a 
standby fee from the Company, have agreed to pur¬ 
chase Debentures tendered to them prior to the close 
of business on August 9 , 1967 at $ 108.20 per $100 
principal amount of Debentures, flat, and to convert 
all Debentures so purchased. Please note that this 
price exceeds the price obtainable by surrendering 
Debentures for redemption. 

4 . The conversion privilege expires on August 9, 1967. 
Failure to convert by August 9,1967 could result in a 
substantial monetary loss to you by virtue of the above 
described facts. 

5 . Instructions on how to convert, as well as other im¬ 
portant information, are included in the NOTICE 
OF REDEMPTION at the right. 

NOTE that, as long as the market value of the Capital Stock 
is more than $68.71 per share, the market value of the 
Capital Stock into which the Debentures are convertible is 
greater than either the price which would be received upon 
the sale of Debentures to the security dealers or the price 
which would be received upon redemption. 

BE SURE TO READ ^ 


the company 


THE BOEING COMPANY 

Notice of Redemption of 

5Vi% Convertible Subordinated Debentures due 1091 

To: Holders of 5%% Convertible 
Subordinated Debentures due 1991 . 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Indenture dated as of September 1, 
1906, between The Boeing Company (the “Company”; 
and The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., as Trustee, 
the Company has exercised its option to and will 
redeem, on August 9, 1967, all of its outstanding 
5Mi f /t Convertible Subordinated Debentures due 1991 
(the “Debentures"), at the redemption price of 
105.60% of the principal amount thereof, together 
with accrued Interest to the redemption date. 

Ou Auguat 9, 1967, the date fixed far redemption, 
all of the Debentures will become due and payable. 
Payment of the redemption price, with accrued in¬ 
terest to August 9,1967, will be made at the office of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, NA., Corporate Agency 
Department, 80 Pine Street, New York, New York 
10015, upon presentation and surrender of Deben¬ 
tures on or after August 9, 1967 for redemption. 
From and after August 9, 1967 interest on the De¬ 
bentures will eease to accrue. 

The Debentures ere presently convertible Into Capital 
Stock of tho Company at the conversion price of $63.90 
per ehare, but such right to convert will terminate at 
the doee of business on August 0,1967, the date fixed 
for redemption. Until such time holders of Debentures 
have the right to convert their Debentures Into 
shares of Capital Stock of the Company at the con¬ 
version price upon surrender of Debentures at Ths 
Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., Corporate Agency 
Department, 80 Pine Street, New York, New York 
10015, accompanied by written notice that the holder 
elects to convert the Debenture, or any 'portion 
thereof, and stating tho name or names (with 
address) in which the stock certificate or certificates 
are to be issued. For the convenience of Debenture- 
holders, the Company has made available a Letter of 
Transmittal which may be used (but is not required) 
to accompany Debentures surrendered for conver¬ 
sion. Copies of the Letter of Transmittal may be 
obtained at the above mentioned office of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, NA., 80 Pine Street, New York, 
New York 10015. 

No fractional shares are issuable upon any con¬ 
version. Any holder entitled to a fractional interest 
may elect either to purchase the additional fractional 
interest required to make up a full share of Capital 
Stock or to sell the fractional interest to which ouch 
holder is entitled. Such purchase or sale will be made 
as provided in the Indenture by The Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank, N.A. acting as agent for the holder 
who will either bill t&a hplder for the purchase price 
or remit the proceeds of Bale, as the ease may be. 
Forms by which this election can be made are pro¬ 
vided on the reverse side,of the Debenture and in the 
form ol Letter of Transmittal. If no election is made 
the fractional interact to which the holder is entitled 
will be aold as provided in the Indenture and the 
proceeds remitted to $he holder. 

No adjustment will be med^ upon conversion of De¬ 
bentures^ accrued Interest thereon or for dividonds 
on shareo of Capital Stock lesueble upon conversion. 


THE BOEING COMPANY 

H. HAYNES 
Vies President-Finance 
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“Wherever you have 
business you have 
the Financial Times... 
an English newspaper with 
a world readership...” 



Barnard Broader 
Managing Director 
Nederlandae Oxo MaataohapplJ N V 
Rotterdam 


The Financial Times 

puts business first 


* t 


No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business news. 
Accurately—concisely. 

. i li m v advertiser 
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Rationalisation through the market 

" Some defensive techniques are doing a public disservice by inhibiting 
the very mergers which the country needs if it is to hold its own in 
future world markets** 


So said the new chairman of 
lenold in putting the case for 
his company's takeover bid for 
>ofts' the engineers. This fol¬ 
lows a year when Renold mar¬ 
ginally increased its trading 
profits, thanks largely to selling 
,3 per cent more abroad : “ the 
Dolicy of broadening our base 
ind widening our interests (both 
n the product and in the geo¬ 
graphical sense) has enabled us 
-perhaps for the first time in 
jur history—to run counter to 
he downturn in the economic 
ycle.” 

Renold took over the gear firm 
>f Holroyd three years ago ; with 
Crofts’ it would have an ideal 
irganisation—or so it thinks— 
vith a complete line of trans¬ 
ition equipment from chains 
0 gears to sell to anyone who 
isscmbles power transmission 
■quipment— a horizontal mono¬ 
poly, unlikely to attract the atten- 
ion of the Monopolies Commis- 
«>n. The bid is not at first sight 
mgenerous; worth as it is 
Is. 4 d. in loan stock (with a 
oupon raised this week as the 
uarket for these stocks weakened 
urther) and ordinary shares; 
or the price of Crofts’ shares 
ias been well below 30 s. for the 
ast year. But Renold can 
carcely complain if the Crofts’ 
lircetors (who were obviously 
ot keen on the deal when it 
■as proposed to them some time 
Ro) look for another partner, or 
r y to get a higher bid. 

Crofts’ defence may be tactical 
'citation. In some bids both sides 
ft'l that both industrial and 
inancial righteousness is on their 
■dc. After last week’s blast from 
nternational Distillers and Vint¬ 
ers, faced with a most unwel- 
°nie bid from Showrrings, came 
n equally vigorous riposte from 
jiowerings. This poured scorn on 
pV’s record, and matched 
pY’s dividend increase with one 
J its own; not to mention a 
■treat that if the bid were with¬ 
in the IDV price would fall 
3 around 14s. from the 19s. it 
Cached On Wednesday. Then in 
,lc dramatic twenty-four hours 
join Wednesday evening came 
IJV’s counterblast, with a five- 
Ca r dividend forecast, then an 
Crease of 2s. in cash to the 


Showerings’ bid — which was 
otherwise all in shares; then 
heavy dealings in the market on 
Thursday when one big buyer may 
have mopped up 10 per cent or 
more of the IDV equity, pushing 
the price over 20s. for a short 
time (marginally above the in¬ 
creased bid price). IDV had the 
support of 40 per cent of the 
shareholders, so if the extra 10 
per cent is in safe hands IDV is 
safe from Showerings. An 
announcement was expected on 
Friday. The mysterious buyer may 
indeed be friendly ; it could well 
be Liggett & Myers, the American 
tobacco manufacturers, who 
bought the Paddington Corpora¬ 
tion, American distributors of 
IDV’s single biggest profit-earner, 
J & B rare whisky. 

But the subtleties of takeover 
techniques were exposed to the 
full in the battle between Thom 
Electrical and Aberdare Holdings 
for Metal Industries. Thorn was 
trying to diversify itself out of 
domestic appliances, as it tried 
unsuccessfully to do three years 
ago in its bid for Westinghouse 
Brake. Industrially irrational in 
one Bense, except that Thom was 
hoping to rationalise many of 
Mi’s far-flung and poorly-man¬ 
aged interests. But Aberdare had 
industrial reason, if not the MI 
board on its side. It also has an 
unexpected ally in Morgan Gren¬ 
fell, a bank not noted for success 
in contested takeover bids. It 
acquired 1.4 million shares in the 
market which it is selling to 
Aberdare to give the latter 53.5 
per cent of the MI equity—and 
Morgan is to help Aberdare to 
absorb MI (almost as laxge a 
group) with substantial loans. 
Aberdare had a good start be¬ 
cause it had already got 16 per 
cent of the equity from Mr Jim 
Slater before its formal bid had 
gone out. Now its bid for the 
remaining shares is to be raised 
to 37 s. 6d. (the bidding started 
two months ago at 26s. ad A 

The result of the bid $$ indus¬ 
trially sensible, but the method of 
victory r was unusual, Morgan 
Grenfell was not actings for 
Aberdare, hut on its own behalf 
in buying the shares (which it 
did at near 37 s. 6d.) ; and had 
not, apparently, talked with 


Aberda re ’s advisers, Robert 
Fleming, about the situation 
although the two banks are 
old friends. Morgan Grenfell will 
get some equity in the combined 
company (as well as convertible 
loan stock and some of its own 
cash) as a result of selling the 
MI shares to Aberdare. A very 
bold move by Morgan Grenfell, 
although leaving the feeling that 
the takeover code may need 
sorting out. 

MacBidding 

Canberra 

“ We won’t fight a counterbid 
or increase the price if our bid 
for MacRobertson (Australia) 
Ltd. is rejected by the board.” 
So said the treasurer of the 
American Mars company on 
May 23rd. “We expect to get 
MacRobertson for this price. We 
have evaluated the company and 
our price is actually higher than 
this evaluation. Anyone paying 
more will give us a better chance 
if wc set up operations in 
Australia on our own.” 

One month later to the day 
Mars raised its offer in response 
to a counterbid from Cadliury- 
Fry-Pascall Australia, offshoot of 
the British Cocoa and Chocolate 
company and easily the biggest 
chocolate-makers in Australia, 
with an estimated 35 per cent of 
the market. MacRobertson is an 
ancient company by Australian 
standards, having been established 
in 1880—five years before the 
steel giant Broken Hill Proprie¬ 
tary. The Robertson family still 
controls about 35 per cent of the 
capital and has three members 
on the four-man board including 
the chairman. But what the chair¬ 
man Norman Robertson describes 
as " extraordinary tactics ” by 
some manufacturers to maintain 
sales in this “fiercely competi¬ 
tive ” industry has been more 
than the MacRobertson board 
could cope with: profits have 
almost halved in the past two 
years, and the dividend was 
omitted in the latter half of 1966 
after a 29 per cent profit drop. 

With its excellent products and 
distribution MacRobertson was a 
sitter for a takeover as its shares 
declined steadily in line with its 
dismal profit perfonriince. The 
first bia came frqm Mars, the 
second largest confectionery 
maker in the United States and 
third largest in: the world Man 
offend $1.73 cash; lor each $i 
ordinary shato, mgainst a.net asset 
value of $2.50 a share. Share¬ 
holders saw the offer as conserva- 
tive to the point of parsimony an<i 
promptly pushed *- .. 


tion of a counter bid. I, 
three weeks later when P 
offered $2.10 cash a & ■, 
half of each ordinary shj 
ing. The MacRobertsoi 
duly recommended accep 
the Cadbury offer—“ a c 
of unquestionable integrity 
Robertson shares contini t 
seesaw as rumours mount<’ 
a third party would ent 
fray. That third party s 
certain to be Life 1 
(Australia) Ltd. when Life 
directors proposed a $7 
increase in nominal capital^ 
at its annual meeting the c® 
man assured shareholders . 
Life Savers, had no intentio, 
making a bid “ at this time 

Meanwhile Mars had rev 
its offer despite the trcasui 
earlier assurances to the contr 
by offering to buy all the sh« 
at $1.80, or half of each ordin 
shareholding at $2.25. Back ca 
Cadbury on July nth with 
counter offer—part cash, pi 
scrip-worth £8.9 million for 1 
the MacRobertson shares. Cat 
bury dangled the bait of redeen 
able preference shares carrying 
right to convert to ordinar 
shares. The market promptly 
lifted the MacRobertson share: 
28 cents and put them back tc 
the $2 level. Mars withdrew its 
offer and left the market guessing. 

Mars has been linked with 
MacRobertson for 30 years 
through licence agreements. Mac- 
Robertson actually makes and 
markets the best selling Mars Bars 
line of chocolates. Last year Mars 
moved in on its own account by 
establishing a division to market 
Uncle Bena Rice and Pet Foods. 
It claims to have already cap¬ 
tured a quarter of the national 
pet food market. From these 
events it seems clear that Cad¬ 
bury has not been prepared 
to let the American giant so 
easily and cheaply into the 
Australian confectionery business. 

Still cooped up 

Meanwhile the directors of 
Davies Coop are having difficulty 
in meeting the terms of the 
challenge laid down by Viydla 
in which Mr Joe Hyman offered 
the Davies Coop board the 
chance to place the original 4.1 
million shares owned by Viyella 
in the Australian company at 40 
cent* Davies Coop directors 
accepted the challenge which ex¬ 
pires on August 5th. But their 
task was not made easier pifcen 
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I t of the equity) during 
p ,jpf the recent public 
l battle, insisted that a 
f'i dividend was to be 
J" the 40 cents price. 

Ijeck Davies Coop dircc- 
I* itted that they had not 
T. buyer for the Viyella 
July i nth, however, 
e’Joop announced the pay- 
® P cr cent dividend 
V^iised at the time of their 
I' attack against the Viyella 
■ ‘ lie last ordinary dividend 
4*^4 P cr cent dividend for 
Jfj- 5 , itself the first since 
W Hie budgeted net profit of 
X million for the year was 
. achieved in 11 months to 
j,tst. Turnover for the year 

( record. It remains to be 
whether this will help the 
:tors to get a buyer for the 
| s held by Viyella and thus 
, jc the dreaded hand of Mr 
j lan. He, for his part, has not 
I dated what will be his next 
j e should the Davies Coop 
ctors fail in their search and 
[ e to reconcile themselves to 
consequences of Mr Hyman’s 
[ ding about one third of 
f *ir company. 


W 'Ondon and Yorkshire 
I r 1 rust 

3 ari bastion? 

Financial London has at last been 
invaded directly, and by the 
natural group to do so, the 
Banquc de Paris et dc Pays Bas, 
most thrusting and largest of 
France s banque d'affaires, which 
is taking control of a small issuing 
house, London and Yorkshire 
Trust. “ Paribas ” has deposit 
business twice as big as any 
British merchant bank, and more 
fingers deeper in more industrial 
and financial pics all over the 
wprld than any British group—it 
has substantial stakes in a 
hundred banks the world over, 
just for a start. Paribas has not 
yet reached the City, since 
London and Yorkshire has its 
headquarters in Brook Street in 
the West End {so handy for 
Claridgcs). The invasion is car¬ 
ried out with the full co-operation 
of London and Yorkshire. It is 
forming a holding company 
which will own 50% of the new 
house. Paribas will own the 
other half, including the con¬ 
trolling voting share. 

The move is fascinating; and 
not just because it is the first 
time any foreign group has gone 
out for British industrial financial 
business in such a way. There 
are plcmty of foreign banks here 
-ywpofliaily American ones—*ad- 
f&pmpames from their own 
helmne British 


Lazards and Rothschilds, War¬ 
burgs and Morgans had their 
col iterparts abroad. Others, like 
Hambros, specialised in definite 
areas and cemented financial 
alliances with quasi-dynastic mar¬ 
riages. Paribas is not like that. 
It has spent two years trying to 
break into the British company- 
advice-and-financing market 
through a directly owned sub¬ 
sidiary, set up in 1964 and largely 
manned by distinguished refugees 
from the civil war that ensued 
when Philip Hill merged with M. 
Samuel a couple of years ago. 
But this never got off the ground; 
and so it looked for a partner. 
And the choice? In the present 
state of the pound (and of the 
outlook for the British economy), 
M. Rey, the inspirer of Paribas’s 
post-war rise, was not anxious to 
invest too much money in 
England. In any case none of the 
seventeen Accepting Houses were 
for sale—and it is doubtful if the 
Bank of England would allow 
any of them' to be sold to a 
foreigner* anyway. So Paribas, 
looking for an issuing house with 
good contacts but no banking 
business, lighted upon London 
and Yorkshire, 

The first result of the deal will 
probably be for London and 
Yorkshire to move nearer to 
Paribas’ own offices in Cheapside 
in the City. The next will be for 
the new company to offer a widei 
range of orthodox financial and 
banking services to London and 
Yorkshire’s clients, and look for 
new ones: such poaching, 

especially from the older houses, 
is a regular item of City gossip 
now. Of course the new com¬ 
bined issuing house will have to 
be careful. Paribas has done a 
lot* of business in the past few 
years with S. G. Warburg, which 
it resembles in being an aggressive 
post-war house, disliked by an 
older generation of bankers; so 
Paribas will not want to tread on 
Warburg toes. But it has a lot 
to offer and one unique trump 
card: unlike any British financial 
institution, Paribas employs a 
large number of engineers and 
industrial specialists, a cadre 


which enables the bank to give a 
more complete service to custo¬ 
mers than British banks who 
employ virtually no scientists or 
engineers. 

This could have an odd result. 
London and Yorkshire, as the 
name implies, has very strong 
contacts in the, woollen world of 
the West Riding, a world as yet 
largely untouched by industrial 
rationalisation. It will be in¬ 
teresting to see if Paribas, which 
itself is well-known in the French 
and Belgian wool textiles world, 
sets off a rash of supranational 
rationalisations in this field. At 
the moment wool is dominated by 
a provinciality so extreme that 
companies look askance at people 
from the next ribbon development 
down the road, let alone at 
Londoners, let alone at foreigners 
. . . But the process of change 
will be helped if Paribas’s 
men know their wool,, since tech¬ 
nicians find it easier to work 
together than less specialised 
businessmen. 


Institutional investment 

Following the rules 

Last year, according to the 
figures just issued by the Board 
of Trade, the private pension 
funds invested only 6.7% more 
than the year before, less than 
half the 14.5% rise recorded in 
1965. But this slackening in the 
growth rate does not mean that 
the pension funds themselves are 
growing more slowly, or that 
hoardes of redundant workers are 
withdrawing their money. (Most 

Net Private Pension Fund Investment in £ million 
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people in pension funds have 
secure jobs). The slowing 0 r 
growth probably refleetdd no 
more than the squeeze on the 
employers’ liquidity, especially 
after the July measures. Under 
the Inland Revenue rules em¬ 
ployers can delay the funding 0 f 
their pension liabilities. For a 
while they are allowed to b< 
debtors to their own pension 
funds, although eventually thry 
have to put up the cash. So 
when cash is scarce, as it cer¬ 
tainly was around the middle of 
last year, delayed funding 
facilities are used to the full, and 
this means a drop in the amoum 
actually available to the funds 
for investment. 

Even so, the fund manager 
still had plenty to invest: £21)2 ] 
million. They invested it in tr\i 
book fashion. In the gilt-edged 
market they switched from the 
shorter-dated into the longer- 
dated stocks. The movement was 
particularly marked in the Iasi 
quarter, when the July measures 
had succeeded in damping dowi- 
the demand for money at hoim 
and in attracting hot money 
again from abroad. As gilt-edged 
prices rose the funds took the 
profits on the short dated stock 
they had bought so heavily in 
1965. By going long they secured 
the high returns available in 1966 
and, when the' interest rate 
cycle turns up again, they should 
be able to switch out of the long 
dated stock at a good profit. 

The company debenture mar¬ 
ket is not active and switching 
on any scale is ruled out. Most 
stock is bought for keeps. Last 
year companies were eager u 
raise loan capital and the fund 
managers were as eager to take 
the Stock offered. Most dcben- 


Gilt edged stock 
0-6 years 
6-10 years 
10-16 years 
Over 16 yeers 
Company debentures 
Ordinary shares 
Other investments 
Cash and the like 
Total 


1964 1966 1969 


— 1.7 -Ml.7 

— 5.9 -f* 13,9 

— 2.6 4 31.1 

+ 9.6 — 3.3 

-Ml .3 -I-94.0 
-+133.3 -+101.6 
+ 18.9 4- 37.7 
-+ 46.3 —-12.9 

4239.2 -+273.6 


— 9.2 
-40.0 
-34.4 

4112.1 
4106.6 
4124 4 
4 22.8 
410.0 

4292.1 


1999—quarterly figures 

I II III IV 

4 6.3 —7.3 —6.1 — 2.1 

— 9.9 —7.2 —11.9 —14 0 

' —10.7 —1.4 —3.2 —19.1 

412.1 419.3 420.7 480.0 
■434-4 4197 423.7 iw.B 
440.4 434.6 429.4 420.1 
4 8.0 4-10.3 — 0.3 44< 

— 10.9 4 II.O —6.9 -+J65 
4 72.0 h-79.0 447.4 493* 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

IndlcM * ft,, 

LONDON 

A lot of steel money into 
equities, which reached new 
highs for the year; 
but dropped even before 
Thursday's bad trade figures. 


July 

12 

t 


Percentage change from : 


A 

month 


All- 

time 


NEW YORK 

A short " summer rally' 
soon faltered. 


, _ PARIS 


on proof that the 
wee staonetina. 


426J 
New York 978.7 

- 89.6 

79.7 

iwijr 69.1 
• Cenede 167.1 
urn 91.0 
alia 370.6 
229.0 
1,477,9 


431.7 

909.9 

100,6 

81.4 

*W 

1874 

.81 


3724 

788.4 

88.8 

« 

21 
■ 188.8 
1.41Q.3 


4 1.1 
+ 1.1 
- 2.0 
4 2.0 
+ 1.1 
- 1.2 
+ 2.4 
+ 04 
- 0.1 
+ 14 
09 


+34 

it? 

H >4 

+2.1 

-1.4 

+1.4 

+2.3 

+ 0.1 

+1.5 

+ 0.1 


- 34 
~ 1.1 
-23.4 
+ 0.7 
+14.7 
-10 9 
+ 2.6 

;,li 

- Si 

- 24 
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-+S 
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means quality 

Whatever the industry... plastics. 

paints, agriculture, textiles, 
packaging, rubberor electronics. 

Allied Chemical is your most 
dependable source for quality 
chemicals... over 3,000 in all. 


In Great Britain your Allied Chemical distributor ie: 

KINGSLEY & KEITH—LON DON S. W. 1. 

C hemicals Ltd,, 76 Jermyn Street, Telephone: 01 -900 0581/0 

A-C 1 * Polyethylunes • Harmon* 1 Colours • Urethane Chemicals 
* Baker A Adamson 11 Reagents and Fine Chemicals • Anhydride 
Curing Agents* Aerosol Propellants • NATIONAL Dyes * 


Halon PTFE,Resins • ACLAR Films • PlqskonCTFErPlaskon 
Dial) * HpIpIkEpoxy Moulding Compounds • Naoconols 
• F,D.4t5 Cdlours • Sulphur Hexafluoride 

European Office: Allied Chemical S.A., 1, Place Madou, 
Bru«eHe9*'3' Belgique 
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turcs run for twenty years 01 
more and 7^-8°<> lax frer for 
twenty years is not to be sniffed 
at. Nevertheless after two years 
of taking up one debenture issue 
after another the funds were 
showing signs of indigestion. 

Equity investment still accoun¬ 
ted for 42.6% of the total despite 
the unpropitious outlook for 
equities. Most of the money was 
invested before July, when the 
market was soaring. When the 
market was low, in the last 
quarter, equity buying was at its 
nadir. This, one feels, is not the 
way to make money, and indeed 
a private investor who bought 
most heavily when prices were 
high would be very stupid. But 
then the private investor can buy 
his fill whenever he wants. The 
pension funds' . big appetite can 
only be satisfied when there arc 
plenty of sellers about, and this 
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means when the market is high 
and there are profits to be taken. 
Investors do not like taking 
losses, so when the market is low 
'he sellers are few. Both this 
year and last, equity turnover 
has been highest with the market 
in May and June, l’or however 
dear he thinks equity prices arc, 
the manager has to buy when 
he can, trusting the equity as a 
good tw r cnty years hedge against 
inflation and rising pension 
liabilities. 

But some of the managers of 
the bigger funds now have an 
alternative inflation hedge. These 
are the unit trusts being formed 
by merchant banks for direct 
investment by funds in property 
— more sensible for tax free 
funds than through doubly-taxed 
property companies. These trusts 
need the permission of the Board 
of Trade ; so the second, Hanover 
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Property Unit Trust, announced 
this week, is only one in the 
queue; others of these (includ¬ 
ing two managed by Hill Samuel) 
arc still in the Board's rather 
lengthy pipeline. Hanover is 
organised by Samuel Montagu, 
and will be run by the West End 
estate agents Knight Frank and 
Rutley. These funds are prepared 
to accept property with an initial 
yield of only about 7 % — the 
same i.« long dated gilt-edged— 
for one good reason. The proper¬ 
ties involved arc of the highest 
quality and have rent reviews 
built-in at early dates, thus giving 
a guaranteed hedge against 
inflation as well as the security of 
really good tenants. This sort of 
investment could well take the 
managers* eyes off equities (how¬ 
ever free the market) until the 
outlook for profits and dividends 
is dearer than it is now. 
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In brief 

Small definitions 

The government has given up t 
attempt to define a "snial 
company, for the purposes 
giving exemption from vario 
requirements of the new Cor 
panies Bill. It has, however, s 
lower limits below which specu 
items of information are n 
needed—although accounts \\ 
still have to be filed for il 
smallest company. Directors' p, 
if below £7,500, turnover if |, 
low £50,000, and wages wh< 
there are fewer than 100 a 
ployecs arc excluded. Scusib 
enough, although the lirni 
themselves are debatable. N01 
of these exemptions applies 1 
subsidiaries of bigger coinpanii 
as of yet. 


Unit trusts 

Almost higgledy-piggledy 


Our three tables of the top 

20 performers in unit trusts show 
how inconsistent growth records 
have been and how unwise it 
is for investors to accept the 
trust managers' claims uncritic¬ 
ally. By picking the right period 
or starting point it is usually 
possible to demonstrate that a 
trust has a good record. The 

most striking feature of our 

tables is that only two trusts 
appear in all three : the Allied's 
Electrical and General and 
Govctt's Stockholders. These 
trusts, at least, have both sprint¬ 
ing and staying powers, although 
to be fair it must be said that 
some trusts were not around five 
years ago ami so have not yet 
been tested. However, the very 

small overlap between the 
shorter-term lists suggests that a 
three table rating is a considei- 
able achievement. 

In the two shorter term lists 
Khoi's Capital Accumulator has 
done very well indeed. Its per¬ 
formance* is all the more com¬ 
mendable because it is a general 


trust with no specialities which 
could have helped it over the 
two periods. Gold and General, 
for instance, have been helped 
because gold shares always rise 
when sterling is weak, and 
sterling was weak last summer 
and last month. 

Since the beginning of last 
year the emphasis in unit trust 
selling has been on high income 
trusts. According to stock market 
folklore high yields are a pro¬ 
tection in difficult markets. An 
analysis of comparative move¬ 
ments between the Financial - 
Times- Actuaries group indices 
since the troubles of last July 
does not support the folklore. 
The very high yielders seem to 
have been more vulnerable than 
others during the collapse period. 
The folklore is also largely dis¬ 
proved by our six and eighteen 
month tables. None of the trusts 
appearing in both tables has a 
high yield. Only one. Electrical 
and Industrial has a yield higher 
than those on the FT Actuaries 
indices. The low yielders appear 


to be the better bet in difficult 
times. 

Though investors may now be 
disillusioned with morts trusts for 
the time being. In June repur¬ 
chases of units exceeded net sales 
—a rare event. 

Our tables are open to the 
objection that they cover three 
arbitrarily chosen periods and so 
could be unfair to some trusts. 
Certainly Save and Prosper’s 
Investment Trust Units is treated 
harshly. It appears as number 
20 on the five year list and 
is unplaced in the other two lists, 
although it usually comes out 
well in most comparisons. In 
1965 the change in the tax 
•system hit the investment trusts 
themselves and made their shares 
less attractive to surtax payers. 
Moreover the forced surrender 
of a quarter of the premium 
when dollar stocks wcic switched 
reduced the realisable value of 
the trusts' portfolios. The 
eighteen month and six month 
periods, then, were particularly 
difficult for ITU's, and it says 
a great deal for its earlier per¬ 
formance that it managed to 
appear in the five year list. 

There is so -much higgledy- 


pigglediness in our tables that 
is almost impossible to make a 
investment selection. The pn 
forrnance of Stockholders an 
Electrical and Industrial stigm* 
that the investment managemen 
behind them is alert, but th 
longer term performances ina 
well have been end-weighted I) 
the shorter. The Allied grou 
has five of its six eligible trust 
in the five year list (the seven! 
is a relative newcomer) and 1 
could now r be better to go In 
the lower ranking BIF 1 rust 
or the higher ranking Metals am 
Minerals, w'hich has a gom 
record behind it. Among tin 
Save and Prosper group's gum 
five year performers, ITU 1 
probably going to prove a f.i 
better buy than its lowly positin' 
suggests. Among the sprintei 
Ebor’s Capital Accurnulatoi li? 
the makings of a stayer bccai:** 
of its reliance on nianagenun 
to make the best out of th 
British market. Investors win 
want to put their money ovn 
seas should go for BSi I 
which has more than half '■ 
portfolio in North America 
shares, or in the British Shan 
holders Dollar Fund. 


Top Twenty Unit Trusts 


Over six months 

(Jan. 1, 1967, to June 30, 1967) 


Over eighteen months 

(Jan. 1. 1966, to June 30, 1967) 


Over five years 

(June 30, 1962, to June 30. 1967) 


Group 

Trust Capital 

Growth* 

Group 

Trust Capital 

Growth* 

Group 

Trust Capital 

Growt! 

Ebor 

Capital Accum 

25 4 

Save & Prosper 

Atlantic 

21 2 

Hill, Samuel 

B S IT 

809 

Hill, Samuel 

Brtt. Shareholders Dollar 21 5 

London Wall 

Capital Priority 

18.7 

Govett 

Stockholders 

75 ] 

74 8 

Unit Tst. Sees. 

Licensed Trade 

21 4 

Ebor 

Capital Accum. 

18.5 

Allied 

Metals & Minerals 

Govett 

Stockholders 

20.2 

Allied 

Metals & Minerals 

16.6 

Tyndall 

M 8. G 

Capital 

72.] 

72 

Save & Prosper 

Atlantic 

19.2 

Jessel 

New Issue 

16.1 

Second M & G 

Ebor 

Building 

19.0 

Intel 

Intel. 

16.1 

Allied 

Electrical & Ind. 

715 
68 
64! 

N. American 

North American 

18.2 

Save & Prosper 

Scot Yields 

14 7 

Tyndall 

M & G 

Income 

Jesael 

Gold & General 

18 0 

Ebor 

Commodity 

13.4 

Charifund 

Jeasel 

New Issue 

18 0 

Govett 

Stockholders 

13.2 

Allied 

B.I.F. 4th 

62‘ 

6lj 

Abacus 

Giants 

17.6 

Jessel 

Gold & General 

13.0 

Save & Prosper 

Scotshares 

Investment Ass 

Midlander 

17.2 

Investment Ass. 

Commonwealth 

12.9 

M & G 

Trustee 

61. 

National 

Universal t t 

17.0 

Hill. Samuel 

B S I.T. 

11.8 

M & G 

Mid. Ind. & Gen. 

80 j; 
8 

Hill, Samuel 

T.E.C.T. 

16 6 

M & G 

CHerifund 

11.7 

Allied 

B.I.F. let 

Allied 

Electrical & Indust. 

16.6 

Tyndell 

Allied 

Allied 

Capital 

11 6 

First Provincial 

Reegrves 

Save & Prosper 
fieve & Prosper 

High Income 
Scotshares 

16 5 
16.5 

Electrical & Indust. 
High Income 

11.6 

10.0 

Save & Prosper 
Allied 

Income 

B.I.F. 

§ 

8! 

dj&r 

Domestic 

IS.5 

Allied 

Bif 4th 

9.9 

MIG 

M & G. General 

Norm ids 

16 5 

Tyndall 

incomo ' 

9.8 

National 

Domestic 


Commercial 1 t 

16.4 

Hill, Samuel 

T E.C.T. ! 

96 

Investment Asa. 1 

Commonwealth 

48 j 

47! 

<JKw|nei 

Provident t t 

10 1 

t Groes income 

reinvested 


Save & Prosper 

Investment Trust U 

' * Including 

reinvestment and net income. 

ft These Trusts 

are not actively promoted 


Source: Unitholder. 
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1966: 

A good result 


Hoechst 
has Confidence 
in the future 


World turnover Net Profit 


5,800 


In 1966. world turnover rose by 
11 3 per cent to 5 800 million DM 
Of this increase in turnover 
132 million DM was accounted for 
by domestio business and 
459 million DM by foreign busi¬ 
ness. The increase in foreign 
business was 46 per cent. 


A further increase in turnover, 
with a rise in the proportion of 
foreign business, is expected 
for 1967. 


281 


million DM 


Of the year’s surplus which 
increased to 281 million DM. 

211 million DM (75 per cent) 
was paid out as dividend and 
70 million DM (25 per cent) 
appropriated to reserves. The 
dividend was 10 DM per share to 
the nominal value of 5Q DM 
(= 20 per cent). 


investments 


946 


million DM 


Research 

248 million DM 


Investments were increased from Research expenditure was 
641 million DM to 946 million DM. 248 million DM or 4.3 per cent of 
Of this, 844 million DM was spent the world turnover. In addition, 
on manufactunnq plants and 59 million DM was invested in 
102 million DM on participations research equipment. The research 
at home and abroad. facilities in particular the research 

Investments amounting to centre in the Hoechst parent 

approximately 950 million DM factory are being extended, 
have been earmarked for 1967. 


Personnel 

79000 

Turnover per employee increased 
from 75.300 DM in 1965 to 
77,800 DM in 1966. 

8800 persons are engaged in 
research and development. 


Group Balance Sheet es at 31st December 1968 

Liabilities million DM Assets million DM 


Share capital 

1,054.0 

Reserves 

1,228.9 

Debentures (secured) 

300.0 

Other long-term creditors 

1,239 0 

Short-term creditors 

1.172 4 

Dividend distributed 

210.6 


Plant, property and equipment 2,491.5 

Participations 459.9 

Long-term debtors 123.6 

Stocks 811.5 

Short-term debtors 1,139.9 

Cash and other liquid assets 1787 


5,205.1 


5.205.1 


Copies of tho English version of the Company's annual report 
for 1966 arp available upon request from Hoechst U. K. Ltd., 
Portland House, Stag Place, London, 8. W. 1 


Farbwerke Hoechst AG 6230 Frankfurt (Main) 80 
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RENOLD LIMITED 

StatementbytheChairman,SirCharlesRenold,J.P.,LLD. 



The 37th Annual General Meeting of Renold Limited will be held 
on 3rd August at Renold House, Wythenshawe, Manchester. 
The following is the circulated statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Charles Renold, J.P., LL.D. 

THE QUEEN'S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 

One of the most gratifying events of our year was the 
grant to Renold Limited by Her Majesty The Queen 
of her Award for export achievement by Renold and 
for technological innovation in rotor milling machines 
by John Holroyd & Company Limited, one of the 
members of the Group. This Award is a source of 
pride and a matter for congratulation to everyone concerned. It will 
inspire an even greater determination to increase our U.K. exports and 
will give encouragement in all fields of technical endeavour throughout 
the Group. 

ANNUAL REPORT NEW FORMAT 

The Report and Accounts are presented to you this year in a new form. 
In April the name of the Company was changed from Renold Chains 
Limited to Renold Limited: the new form of the Report and Accounts 
and the new name together illustrate the transition of the Group into the 
broader field of power transmission — this is the business in which we 
are now engaged. But changes of form and name are only outward and 
visible signs: the essence of the change concerns people and the work 
they do: this is illustrated by the new group organisation structure 
which is described in the bookiet accompanying the Report and 
Accounts. This organisation structure is designed to be appropriate not 
only for the present stage of our development but also for the wider and 
larger tasks which are ahead. I shall not say more here because this is 
the theme of the booklet itself. 

CHAIRMANSHIP 

The change in the chairmanship, whereby Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E., 
will succeed me in that office as from the close of the Annual General 
Meeting, has already been announced in the Press. The Board has 
invited me to become Honorary President of the Company, which I 
highly appreciate. 

In stepping out of the Chair after 23 years' occupancy and nearly 62 
years' service with the Company and its forerunners, I have three great 
sources of satisfaction. In the first place the policy of developing from a 
purely precision chain transmission enterprise into a general mechanical 
power transmission business is welland truly launched and a new execu¬ 
tive organisation has been established to cope with this development. In 
the second place the managerial staff throughout the Group has never 
bean in better shape—well manned, well led and filled with enthusiasm. 
Perhaps my greatest satisfaction is in handing over my duties to Sir 
Thomas Robson. Although a newcomer to the Board I have worked 
with him personally as confidential adviser in many situations over the 
last thirty-seven years and he is certainly no newcomer to the affairs and 
spirit of the business. I have complete confidence that as the difficulties 
which at.present overshadow all industry begin to lift the Group will, 
with Sir Thomas as Chairman, continue its forward march into ever- 
widening and more exciting fields. 

RESULTS 

I am glad to be able to report that the trading results of the year (during 
a Iprge part of which the U.K. economy experienced the severest com¬ 
bination of restrictive measures this country has known) have been 
satisfactory. Our group profit on trading for the year was £4,211,000, 
wflich is an increase of £36,000 over last year but it must be borne in 
mind that last year was a 53 week year for the U.K. companies and if 
adjusted the 1% increase would be about 3%. We have, however, a 
higher interest charge this year and also a higher tax charge as a result 
ofwhidntha hftt profit ffter interest and taxation is £2,173,000 com¬ 
pared With £2,272,000. The outstanding feature of the trading results is 
that tha^hfiey of brppljlening our base and widening our interests (both 
inthe pjfoductand ift the geographical sense) has enabled us — perhaps 
for the Jfrtff&ime in pur history — to run counter to the down-turn in the 
eoononi^ fcycle. Obviously the results of the U.K. companies have been 
affiraejlig^^he squeeze but the Group has been able, through a com- 

i tion©£*xportf at* increased profits of the overseas companies, to 
eve improved trading results although, for the reasons which I will 
Seta, the net profit after interest and taxation is slightly down on 


| Group Results 


This Year 

Last Year 


£ 

£ 

Group Profit 



on trading 
for the Year 

4,211,000 

4,175,000 

Net Profit 
after interest 
and taxation 

2.173,000 

2,272,000 

Dividends (gross) 

1,467,000 

1,467,000 

Rate of 

Ordinary Dividend 

io*% 

io*% 


TAXATION 

The charge for taxation at £1,598,000 has increased by £76,000 over 
the charge for 1965/6. This increase reflects partly the withdrawal in the 
U.K. of investment allowance reliefs (where this year the benefit has 
been only £34,000 compared with £126,000 in 1965/6) and partly the 
higher proportion of profits overseas. The overall group taxation charge 
this year is 42% of the group profit for the year before taxation compared 
with 40% last year. 

In place of investment allowances there will be receivable this year by 
way of investment grants £189,000 compared with £27,000 receivable 
last year. The benefit of these grants, as last year, has been taken direct 
to capital reserves and does not affect the net profit for the year but 
contributes to our cash resources. 

DIVIDEND 

The Directors are recommending a final ordinary dividend of 6%, which, 
together with the interim dividend of 4£%, makes a total of 10;% 
which is the same as-last year. 

FINANCE 

In August 1966 we made an issue of £3,000,000 8% Debenture Stock 
ranking pari passu with the £3,000,000 of 6£% Debenture Stock issued 
in February 1965. The total of these two issues is approximately equal 
to the cash consideration paid for John Holroyd in 1964. 

The Group's financial resources, having regard to its cash flow and 
bank facilities, are considered adequate for’the time being. 

SALES 

Total group sales were 4% greater than last year. If adjusted for the 
53rd week last year for the U.K. companies, this increase would be 5£% 
Sales of the 'U.K. companies of the Group (excluding of course 
inter-company sales) were almost the same as in the previous yea: 
whilst those of the overseas companies were 13% higher. The Govern¬ 
ment's economic measures had a substantial effect on domestic sales 
of certain products of the U.K. companies but the fact that such sales 
were in total the same as the previous year is an indication of the increase 
which might have been expected in normal conditions. Exports of the 
U.K. companies were 3% higher than last year. 

In the home market transmission products in general suffered rathei 
more immediately than non-transmission products from Government 
measures but exports of the former exceeded those for 1965/6. 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

In many products restrictions on sales in the home market had a 
substantial effect on the U.K. manufacturing establishments all of wflich 
had started the year at the high pitch characteristic pf the previous twe 
years. After the measures of July 1966, pressure in some establishment! 
slackened considerably and overtime (and in some cases evofiinfl 
shifts) was dispensed with. 4 

Developments took place at our U.K. factories at Burton-upon-Tseni 
Milnrow, Rochdale, Liverpool, Coventry and Cardiff and expansion k 1 
all these places — mainly for our transmission products — has 
virtually completed. At Manchester plains are wsJJ advanced, f of thff » rs1 
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stage of yet another increase in light ctyrin capacity. Certaff readjustments 
have been made to the timing of so'me of tour plaits atihoAne but there 
is no change in our continued determination to equip ourselves to meet 
the next advance in demand. 

The most significant development in our factories overseas was in 
West Germany where a major re-layout and expansion of production 
facilities is well advanced. 

thornaby-on-tees 

Since I reported last year, our plans for a new establishment at 
Thornaby-on-Tees have been announced. This factory will produce 
transmission products, eg. wheels, couplings, gears and light chain. 
In this connection, I would like to emphasise two points, first that this 
enterprise is a clear indication of our confidence in the future and 
second our conviction that the traditional chain products on which 
Renoid was first developed are as important to us and our future as ever 
they were. The planning stage for the project at Thornaby-on-Tees is 
now virtually over. Building is about to begin and it is expected that it 
will be completed in the middle of 1968. 

NEW RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 
Some weeks ago I was delighted to lay the foundation stone of a new 
research and development building on a site adjoining the group 
headquarters at Renoid House. This project, which will be completed by 
March 1969, consists of laboratories, engine test cells and development 
workshops as well as the necessary office space. The intention is to 
bring under one roof all the basic research and development of the 
Group which relates to power transmission products. Nevertheless 
technical development which is allied to production and application 
will continue to be carried on in some manufacturing establishments. 
NEW PRODUCTS 

Several new and interesting products have been developed and added 
to our range during the year. Amongst them have been Non-Lub Chain, 
Mark 2 Conveyor Chain to metric dimensions, Torque Limiters and new 
Cham Adjusters especially suitable for overhead camshaft drives and 
automobile transmissions. Many additions and improvements to our 
wormgear products are in process and will be added to the range in the 
near future and the latest models of our Manesty tabletting machines 
are finding a ready market. Improvements to our products enabling them 
to perform more exacting tasks, particularly in the field of high speed 
internal combustion engines, large diesel engines, high speed machine 
tools, oilwell drilling machinery, and new automobile transmissions, 
have been successfully introduced during the year, thus consolidating 
our premier position in quality, high performance transmission products. 
Investment m more research and development is paying, handsomely. 
OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

Reference has been made to the substantially increased contribution 
to group profits by the overseas subsidiaries. This was mainly due to the 
performance of the European companies. they comprise not only the 
subsidiaries in Fiance and Germany with their own manufacturing 
facilities, but also the selling subsidiaries marketing products produced 
in the U.K. factories of the Group. The Australian economy continued 
for a considerable part of the year to be affected by the aftermath of the 
drought but profits of our Australian operations were only slightly down 
compared with last year. At the end of tho year there were signs of 
improved trading conditions which should be reflected in the results in 
the current year. The Canadian selling company again increased sales 
and profits. In the United States there was a very substantial increase 
in sales which augurs well for our future in that country. 

GROUP SELLING 

Group operations overseas are being expanded in South Africa and 
Spain with the collaboration of the respective long-standing Renoid 
Agents, Hubert Davies & Co. Limited and Autocesorios Harry Walker 
S.A., each of whom will have a substantial shareholding in new Rehold 
companies formed in those countries. In South Africa arrangements 
are in hand for the new company to commence marketing U.K. group 
products and also to undertake local manufacture and assembly. In 
Spain, the new company commenced selling the U.K. products of the 
Group towards the end of 1966. 

I am happy to report that another stage has been reached in the 
integration of John Holroyd in the Group. Last year I told you that 
although the integration had proceeded, the full deployment of the 
group sales organisation in relation to gear products had necessarily 
been delayed until production caught up with the backlog of orders. 
The Stage was reached at the end of the year when production and 
orders were in substantial balance and accordingly from the beginning 
of the current year the transmission products of John Holroyd are being 
sold through the group sales organisation. 

GROUP PRODUCT RANGE 

Shareholders may like to have details of our product groups and their 
proportion of our total group business activity. 


PRODUCT 

GROUP 

% 

pf total external 
Sales of Group 
Product 

% 

Manufactured 
in U.K. 

. " % 

Manufactured 
< Overseas 

Roller Chains, Wheels 
& Pinions, & Adjusters 

69% 

70% 

’■ 36 % 

Couplings, Clutches, 
including Sprag and 
associated products 

4% 

83% 

17% 

Wormgear speed 
.reducers and gears 
(mostly worm gears) 

11% 

100% 


Copper base alloy 
products (mostly bronze) 

7% 

100% 


Machines and Tools 
(mqstty tabletting and 
helical milling machines) 

6% 

100% 


Compressor Rotors 

1% 

100% 

r- 

Steel Forgings 

2% 

100% 

— 


PERSONNEL 

During these difficult times when adequate rewards are limited by high 
taxation and economic squeeze the Group continues to be supported 
in all fields and at all levels by its top class personnel. Our expansion 
and growth will provide rewarding opportunities for many of them. 

SIR WILTON LEE 

As will be seen from the Report of Directors, Sir Wilton Lee is not seeking 
re-election to the Board. This is a matter of great regret to me and my 
colleagues but we recognise the heavy responsibilities Sir Wilton will 
have to bear as Chairman of the British Independent Steel Producers 
Association — the new organisation representing the private sector of 
the steel industry. Sir Wilton feels that he must lighten his commitments 
in order to be in a position to discharge these new duties to his 
satisfaction. We shall all miss him and his wise counsel: we wish him 
well in his onerous position 

WORLD TRADING OUTLOOK 

Industrialised countries have in recent years achieved a very rapid 
increase in their mutual trade in manufactured goods, and such 
countries have accounted for most of the increase in U.K. exports. But 
the rate of economic expansion has now been significantly impaired in 
certain countries by restrictive measures taken to deal with their own 
inflation and improve their balance of payments. The fact that tho U.K 
is not alone in her predicament provides cold comfort in striving to 
achieve a balance of payments surplus largely by exporting to countries 
whose capacity to import is not improving. Imports by raw material 
producing countries are unlikely to compensate for a slower advance 
in the industrialised countries. 

The balance of payments remains tho primary consideration and no 
substantial increase in domestic demand can be foreseen in the near 
future. The extent of any reflationary measures will be severely limited by 
the degree of restraint required to support the prices and incomes policy. 
Accordingly in this year we are likely to encounter not only a con¬ 
tinuation of the existing restrictions on home demand but also a real 
hesitation in world trade. Given such an outlook for overall demand 
and a consequential under-utilisation of capacity, private manufacturing 
investment is unlikely to regain buoyancy. For the U.K. there is the 
additional problem of accumulated pressure of wage demands: such 
increases as are permitted (and there must be a doubt as to whether 
an adequate measure of control can be maintained) will almost certainly 
take place long before improved economic conditions enable them to 
be recovered by improved productivity. 

PROSPECTS 

Having set the world scene in somewhat sombre terms, I can only say 
that within the limits of what is possible in these conditions we at 
Renoid are fully organised at home and abroad to take advantage of 
every opportunity and every improvement which arises. We have 
managed to resist a downturn of the economy and to maintain trading 
profits in difficult circumstances. We have a wide field of products and a 
balanced output. We have a world-wide selling organisation equipped < 
to sell our increasing range of transmission products. We expect this 
year to give a good account of ourselves: and when the economy of 
this country and others becomes stronger (the indications of which 
may well appear by the end of the current financial year) we believe that 
, we shall be able to show, in tangible form, that our development into 
a world-wide power transmission group has brought greater stability 
and higher profits in its train. 

•'WYTHENSHAWE MANCHESTER 


RENOLD LIMITED • RENOLD HOUSE 
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BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


ROME 

Established 1605 


the annual GENERAL shareholders' meeting, which was held in Rome on the 10th April 1967 under the chairmanship of Marquis Giovanni 
Battista Sacchetti, approved the following:— 


BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER 1966 


LIABILITIES 

Capital. Lit. 8,000,000,000 

Reserves. „ 3,050,000,000 

Savings Deposits.. 177,094,515,218 

Current Accounts (Creditors). „ 226,147,329,405 

Bankers' Drafts. „ 13,528,411,190 

Creditors (Bills for collection). „ 6,343,475,254 

Sundry items. „ 13,147,313,253 

Staff Retirement Fund. „ 8,699,291,675 

Assets Rediscounted. „ 1,643,925,829 

Profit Balance brought forward. „ 47,214,205 

Net Profit 1966. „ 630,841,005 


Acceptances, Guarantees etc., 
Contra items. 


ASSETS 

i Cash and at call. Lit. 

Treasury and Government Bonds. „ 

Other Securities: 

Bonds. >i 

Shares. •. 

Holdings. » 

Contangoes. »» 

Bills on Hand. >. 

j Current Accounts (Debtors). 

I Bills for collection. „ 

! Premises. ; . ». 

! Furniture, Fixtures and Fittings. „ 


„ 458,332,317,034 
,, 42,320,549,779 

„ 219,578,160,356 

Lit. 720,231,027,169 


81,888,921,869 

90,864,158,542 

49,880,048,585 

2,520,215,759 

1,120,910,498 

7,266,117,438 

48,845,324,856 

146,582,895,116 

25,447,604,370 

3,916,120,000 

1 


„ 458,332,317,034 

Acceptances, Guarantees etc. „ 42,320,549,779 

Contra items. „ 219,578,160,356 

Lit. 720,231,027,169 


It was resolved to transfer 150 million lire to ordinary reserves and to distribute a 9 per cent dividend. 

Marquis Giovanni Battista Sacchetti as elected was Honorary Chairman and Mr Mario Braidotti and Mr Mario d'Amelio as Directors. 

The Board of Directors, which was held soon after, appointed Mr Mario Braidotti as Chairman, Mr Mario d'Amelio as Vice Chairman, 
Mr Vittorio Tino as General Manager and Mr Aldo Mecca as Vice General Manager. 


SABAH TIMBER COMPANY LIMITED 


MR H. G. C. TOWNSEND’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The Sabah 
Timber Company Limited will be held on July 
28 in London. , 

The following, is aq extract from the circulated 
statement by Mr H. G. C. Townsend, the 
Chairman :— 

Log production during 1966 totalled 14 . 16 m 
cubic feet, 34 per cent above the previous year’s 
record figure. New production areas had been 
prepared in advance and high production gave 
favourable control of unit costs. Selling prices 
were well maintained. 

In December 1966 the Government of Sabah 
dealt a serious blow to the timber industry by 
unilaterally abrogating the royalty clauses in 
Government’s long-term cutting agreements with 
producers and increasing royalty steeply from 
January 1 , 1967 . 

Less than a month later the Malaysian Govern¬ 
ment, in its annual Finance Bill, introduced a 
provision that only one-half of timber royalty paid 
to State Governments would in future be deduct¬ 
ible in arriving at the profits on which Federal 
Income and Development taxes arc based. The 
Sabah timber industry, although supported in its 
representations by the State Government, protested 
in vain against this discriminatory action on a 
single industry. 

The partial disallowance applies to royalty paid 
by the Company during 1966 resulting in an 
additional tax charge of £ 67,000 included in the 
accompanying accounts. Jf the increased scale 
bf royalty had also applied to 1966 production, 
profits after tax would have suffered a further 
reduction of about £ 125 , 000 . 


Shareholders are aware that the directors have 
been diversifying the Company’s timber interests. 
As already reported, we purchased the balance of 
the capital of W. C. Ware & Sons Limited during 
1966 and have added certain smaller United 
Kingdom timber companies. 

The combined squeeze and freeze has hit the 
timber trade as hard as any industry in the 
country. Our subsidiaries have been notably suc¬ 
cessful in maintaining turnover, though margins 
have been thinner. They have traded profitably 
during the year but are geared to secure sub¬ 
stantially higher returns in future. 

The Group profit of £ 1 , 312,436 before tax is 
easily a record, thanks primarily to the increased 
production and favourable log prices in the East 
but also because the results of new subsidiaries 
are included. After providing for company taxa¬ 
tion at home and overseas there is a credit balance 
for the year of £ 689 , 275 . 

An interim dividend of 10 per cent less income 
tax was paid in December 1966 and, as then fore¬ 
cast, a final distribution of 40 per cent less income 
tax is now proposed. These rates are the same as 
for the two preceding years but the net cost to the 
Company has increased progressively because of 
the effect of the Finance Act, 1965 . Furthermore, 
transitional (overspill) relief, amounting to 
£ 90,000 in the 1966 accounts, is due to apply in 
full for only one more year and then to be phased 
out over the following four years. 

The demand for logs has been maintained in 
the first half of 1967 but the penal increase in 
Sabah royalty and in Malaysian taxation will make 
it difficult to maintain the yearly rise in profits 
which has marked the recent past. 


BANQUE DE 
L’INDOCHINE 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Banque de l’lndochine was held on* 
May 31 st under the chairmanship' 
of Mr Francois de Fieri. 

This accounts for the year 1966 
and the proposals put forward by 
the Board were adopted. 

The report of the Board of 
Directors commented on events on 
the international economic scene 
during 1966 and analysed the 
work of branches, agencies and 
subsidiaries established in all parts 
of the world. 

It went on to give exhaustive 
details of the many holdings of 
Banque de l’lndochinc both in 
France and abroad. Profit for 196 ® 
totalled Frs. 19 , 376,018 as against 
Frs. 18 , 103,502 for the previous 
year. 

It was resolved to distribute a 
net dividend of Frs. 6.20 P er 
Frs. 100 share payable as, from 
June 19 th. 

In his address, the chairman 
referred to the agreement recently 
approved with Gie Pinanci&re 4 e 
Suez, by which new links h* vC 
been established through recipro¬ 
cal exchange of shares. 
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Courtaulds strong position 

1966/7 trading results at a near record level in a difficult year 


Summary of Raaults 

Year ended 31st March 

1967 1966 1966 

£000 £000 £000 

Sources of Profit 

Year ended 31st March 

1967 1966 1966 

£000 £000 £000 

World Sales to third parties 

Exports from the U.K. 

Trading Profit before Depredation 

349,610 

46,207 

63,368 

340,513 

46,130 

54,354 

301,401 

45,434 

47,830 

Fibres and Textiles 

Other Trading Activities 
Investment Income 

30,652 

6,989 

2,449 

34,701 

7,134 

2,488 

31,981 

6,851 

5,212 

Profit before Tax (in 1907 before 
deducting £0.967m interest on Loan 

Stock replacing Preference Capital) 

33,162 

37,023 

36,397 

less Central Expenses 
Interest Payable 

2,541 

4,397 

2,951 

4,349 

3,317 

4,330 

Attributable to Ord. Shareholders after Tax 
Dividends (gross) per 5/- Ord. 

Net asset value per 5/- Ord. 

18,928 
Is 3d 
17s 9d 

23,175 
Is 3d 

17s 6d 

18,602 
Is 3d 
16s Od 

Profit before Tax (In 1967 before 
deducting £0.967m interest on Loan 

Stock replacing Preference Capital) 33,162 

37,023 

36,397 


The currant year. First half-year results are expected to be down on fast year. But second half 
was budgeted to show a strong recovery. Recent events which have affected the general economic 
outlook introduce uncertainty about the extent of this recovery. It is now thought that at best 1967/8 
will be a static year for profits. The future benefits of the current re-shaping of the Company should 
start to make their appearance in the financial years 1968/9 onwards. 

The Resolutions for the adoption of the Directors' Report and the Accounts, end tor the re-election of Directors, were carried at the Annua1 Genera/ Meeting. 

COURTAULDS world leaders in fibres and textiles 

Copies off the full Statement and Annual Report can be obtained from The Secretary. Courtaulds Ltd., P.O. Box 2BB, 18 Hanover Square, W.1. 


THE CONTINENTAL AND INDUSTRIAL 

TRUST LIMITED AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Managed by J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 


Year ended 31st May 

1965 

1966 

1967 

£ 

£ 

£ 

TOTAL REVENUE. 

1,045,599 

1,114,853 

919,911 

less Expenses. 

35,005 

36,130 

37,359 

Debenture Interest 

269,535 

261,930 

255,18* 

NET REVENUE BEFORE TAXATION. 

741,059 

816,793 

624,364 

less Taxation. 

242,892 

304,12b 

40,950 

Preference Dividend (net) . 

33,000 net 32,312 net 

55,000 

NET REVENUE AVAILABLE FOR ORDINARY DIVIDEND. 

465 J 67 

.465,361 

528,414 

EARNED ON ORDINARY SHARES. 

18.7% 

18.7% 

123% 

ORDINARY DIVIDEND PAID. 

14.0% 

14.0% 

14.0% 

Total net assets (£*ooo) . 

20,4951 

22,069f 

21,324 

Net assets attributable to : 

Debenture Stocks .. 

5,638 

5,315 

5,310 

Preference Shares . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ORDINARY SHARES. 

13,857 

15,754 

15,009 


_2KM!«t 

t Whdre the London Dollar Premium has been included an allowance has been made for the surrender of 25% 
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SHEEPBRIDGE 

; ’ ■ * t , \ * 1 4 

ENGINEERING LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Sheepbridge Engineering Limited 
will be held on August 3rd in 
London. 

The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Aberconway:— 

The value of the sales invoiced 
by the group during the year to 
March 31, 1967 was higher than 
in any previous year and a further 
record profit was achieved. 

Profits and Taxation. The Con¬ 
solidated Profit before Taxation 
was £1,877,874 compared with 
£* t754»489 for the previous year. 
After £709,358 had been provided 
for taxation, and £22,949 deducted 
in respect of a minority interest 
in a subsidiary company, the profit 
after taxation attributable to the 
parent company was £1,145,567. 

Appropriations. The directors 
have decided to transfer £908,230 
to General Reserve which then 
becomes £1,100,000. They recom¬ 
mend the payment of a final divi¬ 
dend on August 4, 1967 of 9 per 
cent less income tax, which 
together with the interim dividend 
of 7 per cent less income tax paid 
in December, will make a total 
distribution for the year of 16 per 
cent less income tax, the same as 
for the previous year. 

Holding Company. When Sheep- 
bridge Engineering Ltd. was 
incorporated in 1948 it acquired 
among other assets of The Sheep- 
bridge Coal and Iron Co. Ltd., the 
engineering shops and the foundry 
at Chesterfield. The directors 
decided a year ago that various 
organisational anomalies would be 
removed if these relatively few 
manufacturing activities of the 
parent company were transferred 
to Sheepbridge Equipment Ltd. 
The transfer was effected as from 
April 1, 1966. 

Sheepbridge Equipment Ltd. A 
new mobile crushing plant has 
been designed by our own staff; 
it incorporates a double rotor 
cuber impact breaker, and is cap¬ 
able of crushing 3 foot cubes of 
limestone and similar materials 
down to cubes of less than 4 
inches at a rate of up to 500 tons 
per hour. Two of these plants 
were sold during the year. 

Sheepbridge Stokes Ltd. There 
was a further appreciable increase 
in the value of direct exports. 

.Outstanding orders at the end of 


RECORD SALES AND PROFIT 

the year were in excess of those 
at the beginning. 

Sheepbridge Alloy Castings Ltd. 

An increased demand for stainless 
and heat resisting castings in the 
home and export markets resulted 
in a greater value of sales. 

Sintered Products Ltd. There 
are good prospects of an increased 
demand in the current year from 
the aircraft industry for de-icing 
components. 

Automotive Engineering Ltd., 
Light Production Ltd., Harold 
Andrews Sheepbridge Ltd., Clews 
Petersen Ltd. The total sales of 
these companies were higher than 
ever before despite the recession 
in the motor industry for which 
they manufacture engine com¬ 
ponents. 

Twiflex Couplings Ltd. This 
company, which is a specialist in 
power transmissions, had another 
good year. 

Hardinge Machine Tools Ltd. 
Orders from the home market 
were lower than in the previous 
year, but an increase in orders 
from overseas enabled a record 
value of sales to be achieved. 

Bray Construction Equipment 
Ltd. Although the capacity of the 
works is by no means fully em¬ 
ployed total sales Were higher than 
in the previous year. 

Perfection Engineering Ltd. and 
Gear Hobs Ltd. New models have 
been added to the range of 
internal honing machines. There 
is an increasing demand for gear 
hobs covering a wide range of 
industries. 

Advance Motor Supplies Ltd. 
Another year of good progress is 
reported by this company. 

Research and Development. The 
group prides itself on its diverse 
range of products: some are 
counted in millions, whereas at the 
other end of the range an order 
for a single piece of equipment 
can provide a substantial amount 
of work for one factory. Our 
research and development depart¬ 
ments are* constantly extending 
this wide range of products, and 
are also engaged in the design of 
new machinery for installation in 
our own factories. Many of the 
latest cost-saving machines used in 
our production lines have been 
designed, tested and built by our 
employees. 

Exports. Considerable effort has 
been expended by our sales 


organisations in developing and 
enlarging our export markets. Dur¬ 
ing the year the value of our 
direct exports was more than 13 
per cent higher than in the pre¬ 
vious year. Moreover many of our 
products which are sold on the 
home market are incorporated in 
equipment which is eventually ex¬ 
ported ; up to 40 per cent of the 
sales of some of our companies are 
exported indirectly in this way. In 
addition of course many of our 
products are used by British 
customers in providing goods for 
export. 

Prospects. Despite the difficult 
period through which industry iu 
general has been passing, our per¬ 
formance has been good and our 
outlook for the future is favour¬ 
able, provided always that the 
present recession is not intensified. 
With our capable management and 
the adequate funds at our disposal 
wc believe that we can maintain 
our profits. f 


LINES BROS. LTD. 

Continued Progress and 
Expansion 

The 49th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing was held on July 7th in Lon¬ 
don, Mr W. M. Lines (Chairman 
and Joint Managing Director), 
presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated state¬ 
ment : I am glad to report con 
tinued progress and a further in¬ 
crease in profits for the twelve 
months to December 31, 1966. 

After a good start, sales and pro¬ 
fits in Great Britain ended only 
marginally better than for the year 

*965. 

Overseas. Overseas there was a 
positive turn for the better and the 
net result was a sizeable contribu¬ 
tion to Group profits from nur 
companies abroad for the first time 
in three or four years. We are con¬ 
fident that this trend will become 
marked in the years ahead. I 
would like to express some quiet 
pride that in these days of great 
international organisations, the 
largest and the only truly compre¬ 
hensive international toy manu¬ 
facturing company in the world is 
Lines Bros. Ltd. and British. Of 
how many other industries can 
this be said? The general move¬ 
ment of the company’s profits will 
be strongly upwards over the next 
few years and given reasonable 
home market trading conditions in 
the next six months, wc wcpuld 
expr< t to pass through the present 
recession without any setback. 
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REEVES & SONS 
LIMITED 

(Art Materials and Stationerv 

■ '• v **#"«*> 

r - ■FtJ'lUiE .VIEWED WITH 
CONFIDENCE 

The 78th annual general m ec 
ing of Reeves & Sons Limited w, 
held, on July 12th at Enfiel, 
Middlesex, Mr Brian D. Wil 
F.R.S. (the Chairman) presiding 

The following are extracts fro 
his circulated statement: 

It was particularly* Imfortuna 
that, during a year in which v 
committed ourselves to high le\ P 
of both capital and revrm 
expenditure 1 In preparation f ( 
expansion, the Country’s econoni 
plight led to a period of tradir 
gloom and depression. Again 
this background, the total tomr 
bution of our subsidiary ion 
panics showed an improvrmq 
over that for 1965, The reasoi 
for the downturn in prohtabih! 
must, therefore, be sought in tl 
parent company. The high lev 
of revenue expenditure wln^ 
adversely affected 1966 prof 
ability will only yield its bend 
in the future. Two other farm 
also had significant adverse diet 
The first was the untypic al pattn 
of turnover due to the interrupt!* 
to our service, arising from 
computer installation. The snot 
factor was the high (ost of finan 
ing -the' extended < redit ten 
taken by our c ustomers. 

As a result, Group Profit a f t 
taxation and other adjustmni 
was £51,856 compared wi 
£107.300 in 1965. Youf TMfei tc 
have every confidence that tl 
movement will be speed! 
reversed. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1967 

I am quietly confident that (* 
trading situation will improve . 
Enfield, the action taken in i<jhj 
66 to strengthen management ai 
increase capacity is already begi 
ning to yield benefit and at t 
same time, the level of turned 
for the first four months is m< 
encouraging, being 9 per ct 
above the previous record of 19 
and 18 per cent at>ove the Jo 
for 1966. 

The well established subsidiar 
should all repeat, .if not bert 
their 1966 performance. The Cm 
panies in both Canada and t 
USA, show significant increases 
turnover for the first quarter 
the year. 

The newly * formed iubsidiari 
in South Africa and Australia w 
still be in the development staf 
At Corby, however, the task 
transforming a contract bio' 
moulder into ' & marketin 
orientated, dcsjgjfi-conscious 1 
company has now t>ecn c onipk** 
For 1967, it should begin tc>gP a 
a return on this investment. 

The report vv»s adopted al 
total distribution* of 20 per r€ 
(same) approved. 

i *> 1 ,«►***** .(■ A ' ’t it* 1 
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, r TAMPERE/ FINLAND 

(Textiles, Forestry and Engineering Products] • 

(Established 1856) 

The Annual General Meeting of OY TAMPELLA AB was 
held in Tampere on April 19th and the following is an extract of 
the report presented by the Board: 

Total sales amounted to 274.2m marks, an increase of some 10 
per cent over the previous year. 

The results of the textile factories and the engineering works 
were satisfactory, but the situation on the market for wood¬ 
working products became increasingly critical. World market 
prices for pulp remained very low, and the Company's produc¬ 
tion of unbleached sulphite pulp therefore ran at a direct loss. 
The price of newsprint remained almost constant and board prices 
rose only very slightly. 

LINEN MILL 

Net invoicing increased by 18.5 per cent over the previous 
year and amounted to 21.4m marks. The production of the 
spinning section increased by 10 per cent, jute yarn showing 
the highest percentual increase. The production of the weaving 
section increased by 9 per cent and that of the tarpaulin section 
by 34 per cent. 

LAPINNIEMI COTTON MILL 

Sales of cotton and rayon products increased by 11 per cent 
over the previous year, and net invoicing amounted to 16.8m 
marks. 

During the year, 2,315 tons of cotton and 4^1 tons of rayon 
were consumed. The spinning section increased its production by 
4 per cent and the weaving section by 16 per cent over the 
previous year. 

ENGINEERING WORKS 

Despite extremely keen competition, orders and production 
could be maintained at a satisfactory level. 

Invoicing amounted to 85.5m marks, an increase of 19.5 per 
cent over the previous year. 

INGEROIS MILLS 

At the Anjala Paper Mill the production figures were inferior 
to those of 1965, amounting to a total of 107,086 tons of which 
44,653 tons were special Hi-Fi quality, and 6,636 tons were Thin 
Print Paper. At the Board Mill, the supply of orders was satis¬ 
factory. 

The total output figure was 83,460 tons against 50,258 tons in 
1965. The Semi-Chemical Pulp Mill produced 10,467 tons and 
the Saw Mill produced 6,420 standards, of which 69.8 per cent 
was exported. 

TAMBOX FACTORIES 

The sales of boxes of corrugated board increased by a promising 
*2.3 per cent over the 1965 figures. Sales of casings also increased 
greatly, partly thanks to nejv exports to countries in Eastern 
Europe. 

I HEIN OLA MILLS 

The Corrugating Medium Board Mill was in full production 
throughout the year, and the results were good because of stable 
prices. The output was 124,796 tons as against 119,291 tons in 

>965- 

EKLOF MILLS 

The year’s output for the Pulp Mill remained at 48,983 tons 
and of the 9,610 standards, 78.7 per cent were exported. 

FOREST DEPARTMENT 

In 1966 the Forest Department delivered 1,266,857 cubic 
metres of piled wood and 3,760.198 cubic feet of saw logs to the 
Company's production plants. For the improvement of the Com¬ 
pany’s forests, 263,000 marks were spent. 

STATISTICS 

^ Total invoicing including subsidiary companies, but excluding 
sales tax, was 279.64m marks, of which the Parent Company’s 
part was 274.23m marks. 

At the end of the year, the total labour force of the Company, 
excluding forest workers, amounted to 5,681 workers, and 1,380 
salaried staff. 

In the balancing of the books, the dividend income, 1.162m 
marks, and tax refunds, totalling 0.360m marks were credited to 
various funds, and i.$m marks were transferred to the pension 
foundations. By decision of an . additional shareholders’ meeting, 
10m marks of the undivided profits of 1365 were transferred 
to the export promotion fund as stipulated in the law of export 
promotion funds. 

The year's profit amounted to ink 3,057,323, which together 
*ith unutilized profit, produced a total of mk 4,706,188 avail¬ 
able for distribution. It is proposed to pay a dividend of 11 marks 
PCr share, the equivalent of mk 2.970,000, and to retain the 
Glance of mk 1,736,188. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Jar) A. Wasastjerna, Chairman; Bertel Applebeitt, .Vice-Chair¬ 
man; Frederick Donner; Gtiran Ehrnrpoth; Ake Kihlman, Chair¬ 
man of Executive Committee; Johan Nykopp, President. 


This advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements 
of the Council of The Stock Exchange , London . 

THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP LIMITED 

ISSUE OF £3,000,000 7 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK 
1986/91 AT £93 PER CENT 

The above Stock will - rank pari passu in all respects save as 
to first payment of interest with the existing £4,000,000 7 per 
cent Debenture Stock 1986/91. 

The stock is secured by guarantees by Charterhouse Industrial 
Holdings Limited and Charterhouse Industrial Development Com¬ 
pany Limited (wholly-owned subsidiaries of The Charterhouse 
Group Limited) which have charged by way of a first floating 
charge their respective undertakings and assets ai collateral 
security for such guarantees. 

Application has been made to the Council of the Stock 
Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and for quotation 
for £7,000,000 7 per cent Debenture Stock 1986/91, comprising 
£4.000,000 7 per cent Debenture Stock 1986/91 already in issue 
and the above-mentioned £3,000,000 7 per cent Debenture Stock 
1986/91 now being issued. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Council of The 
Stock Exchange, London, £300,000 of the Stock is available in 
the Market on the date of publication of this Advertisement. 

Particulars of the Stock are available in the statistical services 
of The Exchange Telegraph Company Limited and Moodies 
Services Limited and copies may be obtained during normal 
business hours on any weekday (Saturdays excepted), up to and 
including July 27, 1967, from :— 

J.& A. SCRIMGEOUR FIELDING/ NEWSON-SMITH & CO. 

Mansion House Place, 31 Gresham Street, 

London, E.C.4. London, E.C.2. 


LA REDOUTE 
A ROUBAIX 

The Annual General Meeting of 
La Redoute k Roubaix was held in 
Paris for the first time on June 27, 
1967, with M. Henri Pollet- 
Glorieux in the chair. 

Net profit amounted to 
Frs. 16,160,201.09 and was up by 
51 per cent on the previous year. 
The net dividend has been fixed at 
Frs. 16. 

LA REDOUTE k Roubaix, 
France’s largest mail-order com¬ 
pany, achieved an increase in 
turnover of 30 per cent to Frs. 
492m, compared with a growth 
rate of only 4 per cent for the 
department stores and a rale of 
around 15 per cent for the mail¬ 
order sector as a whole. 

The Spring-Summer catalogue 
had 324 pages in 1966, and 3m. 
copies were printed. The Autumn- 
Winter catalogue had a print 
order of 3.4m. and included the 
“ toys-presents " catalogue. 

More than 3.7m. families are 
currently customers of LA 
REDOUTE. 

The Company’s service organisa¬ 
tion has been responsible for the 
dispatch of 6.4m. catalogues and 
the processing of 5.7m: orders 
which gave rise to the dispatch of 
7.8m. parcels. 

The Company will increase its 
capital by a scrip issue on a one- 
for-four basis, beginning on July 13, 
with the new shares participating 

in profit***1 Ipim.JHarch i, 1967- 


HUMPHRIES 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 

HIGHER GROUP EARNINGS 

The annual general meeting of 
Humphries Holdings Limited was 
held on June 29th in London, Mr 
Paul Adonan, F.C.G.I., F.I.E.E., 
M.I.E.R.E. (the Chairman) pre¬ 
siding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement : 

The Group profit before tax for 
the year is £448,350 being 
£931668 more than in the pre¬ 
vious year. The net profit after 
tax (applicable to Humphries 
Holdings Limited) is £247,997 
which is £72,995 higher than last 
year. Due to the change of the 
accounting date for the underlying 
companies, the increased earning 
power of the Group derived from 
the deployment of the new capital 
raised last year is not yet fully 
apparent in the accounts. But the 
benefits of the increased capital 
should be fully reflected in the 
current year's results. 

We have been through some dif¬ 
ficult years of re-organisation and 
planning for the future. We now 
look forward to the future with 
confidence and having good pro¬ 
ducts and.a good sales and service 
organisation which is bound to get 
us an increasing share of the 
highly competitive but remunera¬ 
tive market in this country and 
abroad. 

The report w s 4a adopted. 
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The first National 

RANK of BOSTON 

Incorporated with Limited Liability under the 
lawa of the United States of America 



Statement by the Chairman and 

Joint Managing Director, Mr . P. T. Stephens 


The. last financial year produced exceptionally difficult conditions for 
the Company’s operations. Overall Group sales increased 11 per cent 
compared with the previous year. But this belies the fact that we have, 
during the last year, made substantial inroads into an overfull order 
book. It is not surprising, therefore, we have found it necessary to 
reduce production by about 10 per cent. 

The tall in new orders has been a direct result of the deflationary 
measures initiated by the Government in July of last year. Let us see 
how orders for Saunders diaphragm valves fared during this period. 
These account for the major part of our business and the majority of 
them have always been exported. Europe is our most important and best 
stocked export market. Outside Europe, where stock variations are not 
an important factor, orders expanded by 6 per <c*nt, within Europe they 
decreased by more than 23 per cent. I cannot emphasise too strongly 
that this decrease in no way reflet ts a corresponding decrease in actual 
sales turnover in the markets concerned. The slump in European orders 
reflects the determination of Distributors to reduce their stocks. We do 
not criticise these Distributors. We warn them of the dangers of 
pursuing this policy too far. In our view the Government’s action last 
July was no elixir for a quick increase in current exports. It was the 
reverse, and there is increasing evidence that the philosophy that a 
slump at home leads immediately to a boom in exports is a myth. 

The reduction in production during the second half of the year 
naturally had an adverse effect on profitability. Having regard to all 
these factors it is with considerable satisfaction that we report Group 
profits at £707,045, barely lower than the profits of the previous year. 
Shareholders will, however, remember that this Company has always 
reac ted late in the trade cycle, and the year’s results owe much to this 
factor. Maintained dividends for the year at 17J per cent have been 
recommended. Once again the overseas Subsidiary Companies made a 
substantial contribution to profits. Receipts of royalties from overseas 
licensees also increased modestly during the year. 

As I have indicated on several occasions in the past, this Company 
would benefit from the full integration of Britain into the European 
Economic Community. Saunders already dominates the market for 
diaphragm valves throughout the Common Market, apd the domestic 
prices of these valves arc in general lowest in the United Kingdom. We, 
therefore, welcome the recent application of Her Majesty's Government 
to sign the Treaty of Rome. 

To forecast the level of profits in the current year is impossible at this 
early stage. Much depends on the level of production at the Cwmbran 
factory and this is not yet predictable. 

Since its incorporation twenty years ago this Company has been 
directed by virtually unchanged executive management at Board level. 
The Board of Directors have, therefore, been considering the problems' 
of successful management succession particularly as they affect a first 
generation Management such as we have enjoyed. The Board has 
decided that Executive Directors will in any event retire at the normal 
retiring age of 65 years. This derision serves to indicate well in 
advance to younger and junior echelons of Management the prospects 
which these retirements will provide. In some cases we should hope to 
retain the services of such Directors after retirement as non-executive 
Directors in a consultative capacity. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 

June 30, 1967 

ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. $779,028,100 

United States Government Securities . . . 164,015,700 

Federal Funds Sold. 72,750,000 

State and Municipal Securities. 267,976,300 

Other Securities. 72,896,000 

Loans and Discounts 

Less: Reserve for Bad Debts, $37,629,900 . 1,663,318,500 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 6,600,000 

Customers' Liability for Acceptances . . . 67,653,600 

Banking Houses. 13,176,100 

Sundry Assets. 30,755,900 


TOTAL ASSETS.$3,138,170,200 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits.$1,714,169,700 

Time Deposits. 1,006,415,600 

Domestic Funds Borrowed. 3,700,000 

Federal Funds Purchased. 25,650,000 

Foreign Funds Borrowed. 297,900 

Acceptances Executed less those held 

for Investment. 68,177,700 

Items in Transit with Overseas Branches 984,600 

Provision for Interest, Taxes, Expenses, 

Dividend and Unearned Discount . . . 31,772,400 

Sundry Liabilities. 142,700 

Securities end Other Reserves. 25,614,900 

Capital Accounts: 

Capital (6,000,000 shares, 
par value $12.50) .... $75,000,000 

Surplus. 145,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 41,244,700 

- 261,244,700 


TOTAL LIABILITIES.$3,138,170,200 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is beneficially -m 
owned by the shareholders of The First National Bank of 
Boston, are not included in the above statement. The figures of 
our overseas branches are Inbluded in their dollar equivalents. 

LONDON BRANCHES 

4 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

12 Cadogan Place, S.W. 1 . 

HEAD OFFICE: «7 Milk Stmt, Boston, Massachusetts. U.S A 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES: ARGENTINA—Buonoo Alroo, Avoltauttde, R 000 H 0 
BRAZlLHRio do Jonofcro. Boo Route, Sontes Comptnoi 

OFFICES OF EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE;, London, Porto 4 

BANK OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL: Now York 

Mom bar Fodaral Deposit ineurenee Corporation , 
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SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 

OR® RESERVES MAINTAINED' 


STERLING CABLE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
high level op exports 
MAINTAINED 
MR JAMES S. CHARK 
REPORTS RECORD 
TURNOVER 

The Adjourned eighteenth 
annual general meeting of Sterl¬ 
ing Cable Company Limited was 
held on July ioth in London Mr 
James S. Clark (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director) pre¬ 
siding. 

The following is his circulated 
statement: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, The con¬ 
solidated trading profit of the com¬ 
pany and its subsidiaries for the 
eighteen month period ended 
October 2, 1966, amounted to 
£521,180. This compares with 
£249,834 for the twelve month 
period ended March 26, 1965. A 
provision for United Kingdom cor¬ 
poration tax based on the profits 
for the period has been made, but, 
as is explained in Note 2(a) in the 
Accounts, this provision may be 
released if payments are made 
under the subvention agreement 
with other members of the A. C. 
Cossor Limited group in respect 
of profits earned in this account¬ 
ing period. Payments made and 
provisions for payments to be made 
in respect of prior accounting 
periods have been included in these 
accounts and, as a result, provi¬ 
sions for tax made in a previous 
period amounting to £82,000 will 
not now be required. 

The report of the directors 
shows the other appropriations of 
profit which have been made or 
are recommended. An ordinary 
dividend of 7I per cent per annum 
is recommended for the period. 
The holding company, A. C. .Cos¬ 
sor Limited, has, however,! waived 
its right to any dividend payable 
for this period owing to the sub¬ 
vention payments being made to 
other companies in the group. 

SUCCESS 

OF RATIONALISATION 
PROGRAMME 

The planned additions to our 
plant, which you will remember I 
explained were not delivered to us 
on time, and which did not come 
into full production until the 
beginning of this financial period, 
ffave since contributed to the 
record turnover achieved. 

At one stage during the period 
under review there was a possi¬ 
bility of a serious copper shortage 
developing. This situation had been 
anticipated by the industry and a 
range of cable was designed using 
aluminium conductors in the low 
tension power area, and we are 
grateful to the area board 
engineers for their assistance and 
prompt acceptance of the designs. 
All concerned in the programme 
of rationalisation are worthy of the 
highest commendation. In fact, the 
exercise has been so, successful that, 
in spite of the extra output 
required to achieve the same elec¬ 
trical and economic results, our 


technicians and works' staff have 
met the increased output demanded 
to maintain and increase our turn¬ 
over and so make good the promise 
made in the last review. 

EXPORTS 

Our export business has con¬ 
tinued to flourish and some 47.5 
per cent of our increased output 
has been shipped overseas. Even 
greater efforts will have to be 
made to maintain such a high level 
of export. We are not the only 
country with a "balance of pay¬ 
ments" problem, and other nations 
are certainly increasing their 
export efforts. 

The pattern of the business is 
very much the same—specialised 
material for customers* particular 
requirements and the ability to 
supply where necessary, to overseas 
specifications. Once more it is our 
great pleasure to tender our thanks 
to these customers for their con¬ 
tinued confidence and support. 

Mr. Hutton, who was appointed 
a joint managing director during 
the year, has been with the com¬ 
pany since 1945, and his enthu¬ 
siasm and dynamic personality are 
great assets. 

All those who work for the 
company continue to earn your 
warm regard for their skill and 
efficiency and the enthusiastic man¬ 
ner in which the many problems 
connected with basic design and 
so on are met and conquered. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


The following are extracts from 
the" statement of the Chairman, 
Mr W. R. B. Foster, for the year 
1966: 

The net profit of the Group, 
after tax, was £327,533 which 
compares with £502,873 for the 
previous year. I mentioned last 
year for reasons which I then 
gave, that the ig66 production 
from our dredges in Thailand and 
Malaysia was unlikely to equal 
that for 1965. Our dredges 
treated 12,485,000 cubic yards 
compared with 12,622,000 cubic 
yards in the previous year, but 
the average grade was lower at 
.29 lbs. per cubic yard. Produc¬ 
tion of tin concentrates totalled 
1,684 to ns which was 238 tons 
less than in 1965. 

In Cornwall, South Crofty Ltd. 
produced 984 tons of tin concen¬ 
trates which compares with the 
record production in 1965 of 1,060 
tons. The net profit, after tax, 
was £102,218 which compares 
with £236,776 in 1965. 

Your Company has already 
paid interim dividends totalling 
6d. per stock unit in respect of 
1966 and a final dividend of gd. 
per stock unit is recommended. 

Dredging reserves total 
188,708,000 cubic yards with a 
grade of .35 lbs. per cubic yard 


which shows little change from 
the position at the end of 1965. 

Our prospecting teams have 
been fully engaged during the 
year. Tailings areas at Koe Kein 
and Bangrin were rebored but 
proved to be uneconomic. Other 
areas have been prospected and 
these may eventually provide 
additions to reserves. 

Your Directors and the Direc¬ 
tors of South Crofty Limited 
have reached agreement on an 
offer to b;c made by your Com¬ 
pany for the Ordinary and Pre¬ 
ferred Ordinary shares in South 
Crofty not already owned by it. 

Your Board considers that the 
offer for the remaining shares 
represents a desirable consolida¬ 
tion of the Siamese Tin Group’s 
interests. 

Our estimates show that pro¬ 
duction should improve during 
the remainder of the year, but 
the price of tin so far this year 
has, on average, been slightly 
below the level of last year. 
Taking into account these factors 
it is expected that in the absence 
of unforeseen circumstances the 
Company will be able to pay the 
same total dividend as last year. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


From DSM’s 65 th Annual Report 


in millions of guilders 



1966 

1965 

Total sales 

940 

930 

Sale of chemicals 

448 

436 

Profits 

52 

62 

Dividend in % of share-capital 

14% 

14% 

Capital expenditures: 

property 

investments 

169 
, 71 

142 

27 

Depreciation , .. ?- v s . 

—— 1 i ■jhtW ft 

74 

. - _- 

76 


* Copies of the Annuel Report may 1» obtained from DSM's Information Centra, 
Post Office BOx 65, HeOrlen, The hletherlands 
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HIGHLANDS 

& LOWLANDS PARA RUBBER CO. LTD. 

Extracts from the report and accounts for 1966 
and from Mr. T. B. Barlow's statement to members. 

PROFIT 

The gross profit of £1,674,430 was another record. Taxation takes 
51% compared with 34% in 1962. Were it not for temporary 
transitional relief the rate of tax would be 60%. 

Increased productivity we accomplish but penal taxation intro¬ 
duced two years ago in the U.K. prevents us competing with 
companies registered in Malaysia and has stimulated the sale 
of estates. 

WHITTLING AWAY OF ESTATES 

The whittling away of the profitable plantation industry in 
Malaysia is now taking place. Since the introduction of the 1965 
Finance Act about 100,000 acres or 7% of the total acreage owned 
by U.K. domiciled companies has been sold to local interests. 



1966 

1965 

1964 


000’s 

000’s 

000’s 

Profit: Rubber 

£687 

£565 

£679 

Oil palms, etc. 

987 

984 

694 

Taxation 

862 

771 

481 

Dividends gross 

5d. 

5d. 

5d. 


Reports from Thomas Barlow & Bro. Plantation House , E.C.3. 



Capital & Counties 
Property Company 


Highlights from the circulated statement of the Chairman , 

Mr Leslie Marler, O.B.E., T.D. 

it It would be difficult to imagine a more frustrating year for 
property companies. Nevertheless, we have emerged with a 
pre-tax profit which for the first year has passed the £i 
million mark. 

^ Our total assets now exceed £49 million. 

^ New leases were completed during the year which increased 
our gross rental income to £3.4 million per annum—all-time 
records. 

it Our profits before tax are continuing to improve and I shall 
be disappointed if they fail to show an increase of the order 
of 35 per cent by the year ’68/69. 

it I look forward to the future with undiminished confidence. 

FINANCIAL RECORD 


Ord. Capital & Reserves . 

Book value of Properties . 

Rent receivable . 

Profit after Tax . 

Ordinary Dividends .. 

t 11 month period only * 


11966 

1 *967 

£ 

i £ 

*9,310,377 

| 1 8,907*948 

40,880,665 

; 43.576,639 

2 , 655,*97 

j 3 , 402,570 

4 ° 8,973 

i 583,,69 

377 ,*07 

! 691,280 

(Net) 

(Gross) 

61 % 

j 7 % 


' 


600 


Rag .Trad* Mark 


Summary of statement by 

Mr. Cyril M. Cohen 



• Pre-tax Profits at £2,561,000 as compared 
with last year's record Profits of £2,867,000. 

• In view of the adverse business climate, we have 
come through pretty well. 

• Expansion in UK, Australia and South Africa. 

• Group exports reach a new high. 

• Increased profits from Machine Tool Division. 

• Colchester Lathe Company received the Queen's Award 
for export achievement and technical innovation. 

• Encouraging start to current year. 


THE GEORGE COHEN 600 GROUP LIMITED 

A copy of the report and accounts including the Chairman's Statement fortho year to 3fht March 1967 
can be obtained from The Secretary. The George Cohen 600 Group Ltd., Wood Lena. London. W. 12. 


THE 

INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION 

The 79th annual general meet¬ 
ing was held on July 6 in London 
The Right Hon. Lord Latymer 
(the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 

In the year to May i, 1966. 
this company received no Irs*. 
than approximately £220,000 of 
franked investment income which 
normally would have been received 
in the year to May i, 1967. Most 
companies have now reverted to 
their usual dividend payment 
dates and franked investment in¬ 
come has fallen therefore by 
nearly £430,000 when compared 
with the previous year. We rxpeif 4 
franked income to improve during 
the current year by some £200*000 
to a more normal level after the 
distortion of the past two years. 

The net asset value of each 
Ordinary share is 24s. 8d. against 
84s. 2d. last year. 

We expect an improvement in 
our franked income but the pros- 
pects of actual increases in British 
dividends during the current ye* r 
would seem to be poor. There are 
likely to be increases in dividends 
from some of our United StatfU, 
investments but not on the scale of 
recent years. Your directors hopr 
to be able to maintain a dividend 
of 18 per cent. 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


TRIPLEX HOLDINGS LIMITED 

Extracts from the Address by the Chairman ^ v 
Mr T.E. Peppercorn, at the Annual General ' x » 
Meeting held on Tuesday, 11th July, 1967 yxx/ 


★ The profit for the year before taxation was £1,706,000, some 
£ 233 »ooo higher than the previous year. These results are 
satisfactory, particularly in view of the country's grave 
economic problems in the second half of our financial year. 
They are indeed better than your Board considered likely at 
the time of the interim statement last November and they 
reflect considerable credit on those who serve the Company 
at all levels. 

★ The hard times which affected the motor industry so severely 
did not come as a complete surprise and production schedules 
were adjusted downwards in good time. The heavy invest¬ 
ment which the Company has made in recent years in order 
to improve and expand its manufacturing facilities has pro¬ 
duced the results that were intended in the form of greater 
manufacturing efficiency and higher productivity. 

if Good planning, investment aimed at greater productivity, 
good communications and labour relations all combined to 
enable the safety glass company to reduce the impact on 
costs of lower output; the engineering companies also regis¬ 
tered an improved performance and Other Income was 
higher. 

★ In view of these results, the Board has been able to recom¬ 
mend the same total dividend as last year of 12$ per cent. 
Adjustments of the Company’s assessment for tax for the 
periods immediately before and after the introduction of 
Corporation Tax, have yielded a further £341,000, and in 
view of this your Board feels justified in recommending once 
more a special per cent bonus dividend. 

if Without doubt the most important event in the recent his¬ 
tory of the Company was the acquisition on June 2 last of 
British Indestructo Glass Limited when that company effec¬ 
tively became a subsidiary of Triplex Holdings. We have now 
been able to assess the manufacturing potential of Indestructo, 
and having carefully worked out the various alternative 
ways in which the total demands of the motor manufac¬ 
turers could be apportioned between the Triplex and Indes- 
trurto fa< tories, we have been forced to the conclusion that 
it will be in the best interests of our customers and the 
British safety glass industry to concentrate all production at 
existing Triplex works, and to close Indestructo with as little 
delay as possible. It has accordingly been announced that 
Indestruc to shall cease to manufacture from July ax. 

if The closure of Indestructo is the price that must be paid for 
productivity. Triplex's* factories have adequate capacity to 
meet the current demands of the whole of the British motor 
industry, and the more concentrated and rationalised the 
production to meet those demands, the more efficient it will 
be, with lower costs leading to lower selling prices. We aim 
to improve our competitiveness on an international basis 
still further and by so doing to contribute to the competitive¬ 
ness of the British motor industry in world markets. The 
advantages to which I have just referred will not however 
be felt immediately, for the terminal costs of Indestructo 
have first to be absorbed and it will be some time before the 
full benefits of the reorganisation of production are felt. 

★ Triplex Ireland Limited, which the Company acquired in 
1964 under the name of Lancegaye Safety Glass (Ireland) 
Limited, supplies virtually all the safety glass requirements 
of the motor vehicle assembly industry in the Republic of 
Ireland. This company has proved a good investment and 
is doing well. 

if Our two Engineering Companies have progressed during the 
past year. Under current trading conditions the engineering 
order books are no more than fairly good but we have some 
interesting projects coming along. 

if As always, our fortunes are closely related to the volume of 
production of the motor industry which itself is so strqngly 
influenced by economic circumstances and Government 
policies. This, year there is .the added complication of the 
Indestructo take-over which will bring benefits derived from 
greater volume, but ill the short term involve us in high 
costs during the closing down period, while the reorganisa¬ 
tion and transfer or production to the other factories will 
take time. In the circumstances I shall not be dissatisfied if 
results in the current year are in line with those for the year 
just ended. . 


Banque de Paris 
et des Pays-Bas 


The Annual General Meeting of stockbrokers of the Banque de Paris 
et dcs Pays-Bas was held on Thursday May 25 in Paris under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Jean Reyre. The following points are taken from 
the Chairman’s address and the report of the Board of Directors. 

After recalling the part played by the Bank in developing the main 
sectors of the French economy since the war, the Chairman stressed 
the fact that the Bank —now firmly established outside France — 
had become a leading international bank as borne out by its record 
during the opening months of 1967 when it became the foremost 
institution in the international bond market. 

To broaden its operating base, the Bank has concluded close work¬ 
ing arrangements with Credit Industriel et Commercial, the principal 
French privately-owned deposit bank group and the Compagnie 
Bancaire, France's largest firm specializing in consumer credit and 
real estate. 

OPERATIONS OFTHEINVESTMENT BANKING, COM¬ 
MERCIAL BANKING AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 

The Bank acted as manager or co-manager of eight corporate debt 
issues and participated in six similar issues thereby contributing to 
the success of 14 loans of publicly-owned companies representing 
89 % of corporate debt placed through banking institutions. 

It was collecting agent for 21 capital increases and acted as man¬ 
ager for 8 of them. Altogether, these operations accounted for 39 % of 
the total capital raised through the banking system. 

The Bank played an important part in the underwriting and placing 
of international bond issues. It lent its assistance to 58 operations and 
thus accounted for $ 1,013 million out of a total of $ 1,095 million 
representing 66 loans. 

Partnered by a leading American bank, it created the Luxemburg- 
based AMERIBAS HOLDING S.A. whose aim is to supply 
medium-term loans to European industries by raising capital on the 
European market through 5 -year bond flotations. 

The Foreign Department has continued to play an active role in 
the promotion of French exports of capital goods. 

The Bank's cooperation with the Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa led to the creation of two holding companies and also of 
a company to exploit a Mauritanian copper bed. A finance agree¬ 
ment, concluded with Union Acceptances Limited, should con¬ 
tribute to the development of trade with South Afriba. 

The year was marked by a further and substantial rise in the 
volume of business conducted by the Commercial Banking Depart¬ 
ment. Despite the rise in interest rates in the money market and 
extremely keen competition, the increase in operating earnings was 
satisfactory. 

INVESTMENTS 

With regard to the Bank's stockholdings, the report submitted to 
the Annual General Meeting gives an account of the activity and 
earnings of the principal companies concerned. In 1966 , investment 
income amounted to F. 15 , 728 , 187 . 39 . 

RESULTS 

The balance sheet total at December 31 , 1966 amounted to 
F. 5 , 821 , 229 , 180 . 

Net operating earnings of the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas for 
the year 1966 totalled F. 27 , 034 , 912 . 54 , thereby enabling the Board 
of Directors to recommend a net dividend of F. 7.20 on each old share 
of F. 1 Q 0 and of F. 3.60 on the 91,000 shares ranking for dividend as 
from July 1 , 1966 and issued to meet new acquisitions. The total 
dividend distributed amounted to F. 26 , 627 , 340.32 as against 
F. 23 , 460 , 187.74 of the previous year. 


Copies of thefutt Report (in English) will be available as from July 25 , 
1967 md mbybi obtained from the Stock Department , Hill, Samuel Of 
Co, Ltd,, IWWoAd Street, Londdn , B,C, 2 ; and also at the Banque de 
Paris et deSPays-Bas Ltd,, BOCheapside i, London , B,C, 4 , 
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LONDON TIN CORPORATION 

The long-term outlook for both production and consumption of tin 
it under constant review; at the present price level of approximately 
£1,200 per ton, returns to the higher cost producers must be marginal 
and it seems therefore unlikely that gravel pump mining operations 
in Malaysia and Thailand in particular will increase on tne scale 
experienced in the past two years unless any renewed industrial activity 
raises the present-level of demand, and the market price of the metal. 

Production of the* mining companies of the Group operating in 
Malaysia and Thailand was down by 1,99s tons, due partly to the 
lower average grade of ground treated. In addition one major Malaysian 
unit was out of action for four months and another closed down 
pending transfer to a new area. The programme of construction and 
reconstruction of plant in Malaysia and Thailand continues and will, I 
hope, bear fruit in the current year so as to offset any loss of production 
due to exhaustion of ore reserves. 

The performance of our Nigerian producer was remarkable having 
regard to the upheaval caused by racial disturbances. The cumulative 
effect is however now being felt more severely and production has 
dropped considerably. 

Political factors can at anv time upset production forecasts or interrupt 
supplies, but apart frpm these and any other unpredictable features, 
the future and particularly the long-term outlook appear to be reason¬ 
ably favourable. In Malaysia and Thailand,, our operations continue 
under favourable conditions except in relation to taxation measures 
which are now extremely burdensome. 

With regard to taxation in the U.K. I made it quite clear last year 
that unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer provided some recognition 
to overseas earners our distribution must be reduced. In these circum¬ 
stances I have no doubt that shareholders are pleased that we have been 
able to maintain the dividend rate of 52$ per cent for the year under 
review with the assistance of relief under section 85 of the 1965 
Finance Act. There is still a‘balance of £131,000 income tax relief 
for next year but from information at present available 1 would expect 
that our dividend for 1967/68 will be substantially lower. It has 
been with some satisfaction that your Board has been able to present 
a record of progress over the past seven years and it is therefore all 
the more disappointing that fiscal measures and other features outside 
their control should be largely responsible for the necessity to lower our 
sights this coming year. 

From the Statement by the Chairman, Sir Douglas Waring, C.B.E. 


BANQUE NATIONALE 
de PARIS 

The accounts for the year 1966 approved by the Banking Con¬ 
trol Commission at its meeting on June 14, 1967, show a net 
profit after deduction of overheads, depreciation, contingency 
reserves and other charges, of :— 

Frs. 

14,126,028.86 

to which add balance b/fwd. of ... ... 4,596,322.98 

to produce a total available for distribution of 18,722,351.84 

This profit has been distributed as follows *— 

—Interest on “beneficiary” parties ... 1,756,456.25 

—Legal and Special Reserve. 1,567,728.19 

—Government ... ... ... ... ... 11,025,000.— 

—Board Fees . 50,000.— 

—Carried forward . 4,323,167.40 

iAe distribution in respect of the “beneficiary” parties of 
B.N.C.I. and C.N.E.P. was fixed at Frs. 1.125 and Frs. 2—res¬ 
pectively, the same as the previous year. 

The establishment of Banque Nationale de Paris (B.N.P.) was 
the most remarkable of all the bank mergers. The amalgamation 
of Banque Nationale pour le Commerce et lTndustrie and Comp- 
toir National d'Escompte de Paris, decided on in May, 1966 and 
carried out as from July 1, represented a milestone in the history 
of the two banks which has been quickly left behind. 

The merger united two institutions that were complementary 
in their geographical coverage both in France and abroad. 

Banque Nationale de Paris immediately established its own 
personality, more strongly even than the two banks on their own. 
It is a strong and well-balanced institution, capable of solving in 
the best possible way the problems posed by current developments 
in banking and bent on fresh advances. 


4 


[ ii it<>iw>/\4ilFl ] 

ROTAVATDR 


ROTARY HOES LTD 

Issued Ordinary Capital, 8,000,000 5s. shares £ 

Shareholders 4 Funds 3,942,000 

Capital Employed 4,852,000 

Holding Company of tha Group of Howard Rotavator 
companies (in England three) with manufacturing and sales 
companies in France, Australis and Germany, and sales com¬ 
panies in South Africa. Italy and Spain. Associated companies 
in U.S.A. and New Zealand. 

Sales Abroad Profit before Profit available 


£ 

5,073,000 

6,538,000 

6,851,000 

7 , 944,000 


Tax 

£ 

580,000 

915,000 

896.000 

936,000 


for dividend 
£ 

228,000 

418,000 

476,000 

530,000 


The Group is the world's leading manufacturer of rotary tillage 
implements for tractors up to 140 h p. Principal markets, other 
than U.K., are France, U.S.A., Australia, Germany and Japan. 

Expansion of factories during 1966 in England and France is 
continuing in 1967. 

Entry to Common Market will be beneficial, but Group is well 
established in Europe if entry is not made. 

Sales first four months of current period show same percent¬ 
age increase as for whole of 1966 (16%). 

Annual General Meeting held on 12th July at West Horndon, 
Essex. Report and Accounts available on request. 

E. N. GRIFFITH, Chairman. 


iik- 
Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly I ndexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

C^fu «< tte Mu m mMli Mlj fn»Tk* SmMltt, 21 It, Jmm’i It, SRI. ^ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES I & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to Him. ” 

John Raymond, Financial Times 


. . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud- 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


"We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


"Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


"... a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philippines 
where an edition published by the Harvard University Press 
is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as follows; 
, historical: volume III 

political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 
letters A miscellaneous items: 

VOLUME VIII 


The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist,; 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.i 
Tel.: 01-930 5155 



ECONOMIST 

FOR ELECTRICITY 
PLANNING 


We require a qualified Economist, at our London Headquarters, with at least two 
years' industrial experience, and preferably knowledge of mathematics and/or 
atatistica, who is interested in applying econometric and advanced economic 
thinking to the practical planning problems of a dynamic fast-growing modern 
industry. 

The work is of a non-routine nature and will appeal to a man with an imaginative 
approach who enjoys the challenge of new ideas working with a small team of 
highly qualified colleagues. Topics dealt with include national economic develop¬ 
ments and their effects on the Electricity Industry; studies of requirements for the 
different sources of energy, and forecasts of the balance between them, over 
long-term periods; bnefing on a variety of economic and policy problems. 

• Salary on a grade within the range £1,670 to £2.330 p.a. inolusive, 
according to qualification! and experience. 

Applications stating toll relevant dataiis and present salary to N, Berryman. 
Personnel Officer (Headquarters). Sudbury House. 15 Newgate Street. London* 
E C. 1. by 20th July, 1967. Quota Ref. E/245. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


University of Strathclyde 

SCHOOL QF ARTB AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. DEPARTMENT OF 
POLITICS 

Lectureships in Politics 

Applications are Invited for two 
lectureships In social science approaches 
to the study of Politics. One candidate 
should be, specially interested in the 
application of quantitative techniques 
to tne analysis of problems of historical 
political phenomena (e.g.. trends in 
election results over time) and/or 
Interested in relating socio-economic 
data from censuses, etc* to political 
data. Applications win also be 
specially welcomed from individuals 
with an interest In the relation of 
government and science. 

The Strathclyde Politics Department, 
under Professor Richard Rose, has 
specialised research facilities and 
teaching programmes allowing wide 
soope for the development of 
individual intereate in the above- 
mentioned fields. The date for the 
commencement of the appointment 
will be by mutual agreement. 

Salary scale: £1.470-£2,630 with 
P.SE.U. 

Further particulars and application 
forma (quoting 85/67) can be obtained 
from the Registrar. University of 
Strathclyde, George Street, Olasgow, C 1. 


New Zealand 

University of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Reader in Accountancy 

Applications are invited for the position of 
Reader in Accountancy at this University. 
The successful applicant will be expected 
to take major responsibility for the further 
•development of studies and reeearch in 
one of the following areas: accounting 
theory, business finance, quantitative analysis 
applied to business decisions, "financial 
accounting, information and eemputer 
systems, management accounting. 

The salary attached to the position will 
be between SNZS.GOO and INZ6.600 per 
annum (SNZ2=£1). The commencing 
salary will be m accordance with 
qualifications and experience but it may 
be increased as a result of the review 
which is made at the beginning of each 
year. In the case of an overseas appointee, 
salary will normally be paid from an 
approved date of embarkation. 

Approved, fares to Christchurch will be paid 

Applicants should possess an honours 
degree appropriate to tnelr field of interest 
and should preferably but not necessarily 
also possess professional qualifications IS 
accounting 

Further particulars and Conditions of 
Appointment may be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House, 

Pan Mall.'London. SW.1. 

Applications close on August 31, 19S7. 




Applications ara invited for the appointment of an Economist in the 
Forecasting Section of the Commercial Department at Millbank. 

The post calls for an economist or economic statistician to lead a 
small team of graduates engaged in work connected with fore- 
1 catting the demand for elettrlcity. both nationally and regionally. 

Applicants should have several years' relevant experience. A 
knowledge of econometriot or forecasting techniques would be 
desirable. As this is a post where considerable scope exists for 
original work, an ability to Identify and pursue feasible lines of 
research it still more important. 

Salary within tha range £2.115 to £2.630 per annum inclusive. . 

'Application® stating age, present position, salary, qualifications and 
enwrlsnce.,should ba forwarded to Mr. C. M. do L. Byrde. 
MMieUALfecretary, .The Electricity Council. 30 Millbank. 

by25thJtily 1967. Flease quota R«f. E/103/47. 

THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INVESTMENT ANALYST 

National Commercial Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Trustee and Investment Office 

require an experienced Investment Analyst, preferably under 
36 years of age, to assist in the .management of clients' 
portfolios. * 

Applications, which should be accompanied by particulars of 
qualifications and experience, should be addressed to:— 
THE INVESTMENT MANAGER, 

TRUSTEE AND INVESTMENT OFFICE, 

' NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED, 

14 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2. 



Market Research Assistant 

The International Wool Secretariat requires an 
Assistant to the Market Research Manager of the 
United Kingdom Branch. The work will include the 
analysis and interpretation both of consumer 
research data and of industry statistics. 

Age range 24-28 years is preferred, male or female. 
Relevant experience is essential and appropriate 
degree would be an advantage. -Working conditions 
are excellent and a good salary will be offered. 

Please write giving full details of experience and 
education to : Administration Division Manager, 

Ref. MR/2, U.K. Branch International Wool Secretariat, 
Carlton Gardens, London, S.W.l. 



EUROPEAN CHEMICAL NEWS 


offers a YOUNG CHEMIST/CHBMICAL ENGINEER the opportunity 
of becoming really well informed about the European chemical industry. 
We have a place on our London staff for someone who knows the 
industry from the inside, understands process economics, writes fluently 
and can work to strict deadlines without supervision. European Chemical 
News, 'Europe’s leading Chemical industry weekly is badked by the 
resources of the world’s largest publishing group; the successful candi¬ 
date will not suffer financially by working with us. Send your reasons 
for thinking you can do the job to John Trafford, Editor, European 
Chemical News, 33 - 39 , Bowling Green Lane, London, E.C.1, 



UNITED NATIONS AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING (IDEP) 

B.P. 3186, DAKAR, S6n6gal 

IDEP will need lecturers to fill the following posts e* from September 1, 

1967 

1. Lecturer in Financing of Development (Advanced degree in economics 

n f ut finance). 

2. Lecturer in Quantitative Techniques of Development Planning II 

(Advanced degree in economics, mathematics and statistics). 

3. Lecturer <n Administration of Development and. Planning (Advanced 

degree in economics and administration). 

4. Lecturer tn Development and Planning of industry and Infrastructure 

(Advanced degree In economice of lnduatry). 

A lecturer will be needed to fill the following poet as from October 1, 1967 
6. Lecturer in Development and Planning of Human Resources (Advanced 
degree In economics and social studies). 

Duty Stations : DAKAR, Republic of Senegal 

Linguistic t and Other (a) Perfect command of English and some knowledge 
Qualifications: of French. 

(b) Experience in study and teaching of the subjects 
listed. 

(c) Practical knowledge and experience of Africa or 
other developing regions of the world. 

Length of Contract : One year, renewable for a loqger period according to 
the terms of recruitment of the United Nations. 

For further details, writ# to: 

The Director IDEP B.P. 3136 DAKAfc (Staftgal) 


University of Cambridge 

Chair of Land Economy 

Applications are Invited for the 
Professorship of Land Economy. 

Candidates in any field relating to Land 
Economy, euch as Economics, Law, 
Oeography, and Sociology, will be 
considered. Pensionable stipend £4,360 

a Applications (12 copies), marked 
‘Confidential,* should be sent by 
October IB. 1967, to The Registrary, 
University Registry. The Ola Schools. 
Cambridge, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMICS 

Assistant Lectureships in 
Economics 

Applications are invited for the above 
poets with eflect from October 1. 1967. 
or earlier by arrangement Successful 
applicants will have the opportunity to 
undertake postgraduate research. Data 
processing and computing facilities 
are available. 

Salary scale £1.106-£1,340 per annum 
plus F. 8 . 6 .U. with placing depending 
upon qualifications and experience. 

Application forms and further 
particulars (quoting 64/67) can be 
obtained from the Registrar, Ur varsity 
of Strathclyde, George Street. O’nsgow. 
0.1., with whom applications Bhoula 
be lodged by July 28. 1967. 


& 


New South Wales 

Lecturer 

DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
Applications are Invited tor appointment 
to the above-mentioned position. 

Salary: 6A4.B00 range 6A6.340 per 
annum. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Applicants must have a distinguished 
academic record, and experience In 
teaching Industrial relations at the 
University level would be advantageous. 

11 suitably qualified, the successful 
applicant will be given the opportunity of 
lecturing In economics as well as Industrial 
relations. Qrants are available to assist 
research. 

Details of appointment, Including 
superannuation, study leave and bousing 
scheme, may be obtained lrom the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Olfice), Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.l. 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on August ti, 1967. 


Australian National 
University 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OF PACIFIC 
STUDIES. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Senior Research Fellow or Research 
Fellow in the Indonesiari Project 

Applications are Invited for a post In the 
Department at Economics, Research 
School of Pacific Studies, as Senior 
Research Fellow or Research Fellow In 
the Indonesian Project. 

The successful candidate will be expected 
to undertake basic research, including 
fieldwork, on aspects of the Indonesian 
economy and to assist la work on ourxwht 
economic developments in Indonesia. 
Applicants must have substantial experience 
In economic research. Knowledge of 
Indonesian is — - 


1 not esi 


--jssentlal. 

The salary range of a Senior Research 
6A6,760-8,100, Research Felt 


Fellow 


Fellow 
dally for 


_ ie 8 A 6 ,__ . 

|A4,800-6,300. Appointment la lnitls__ 

three years with a possible extension to 
to five years. Superannuation Is on the 
FBE.u. pattern with supplementary 
benefits. A grant sufficient for travel both 
ways by the appointee and his dependants 
is payable, and assistance with housing 
is provided. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Afiioclation of Commonwealth 
Universities. Marlborough House, pall 
Mall, London, S.W.l. 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on September 1, 1967. 


University of Wales 
Institute of Science and 
Technology (Designate) 

Welsh College of Advanced Technolorv 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND ’ 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Lecturer or Assistant lecturer 
in Economics 


Applications are invited from appropri 
qualified persons for appointments a* 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer In 
Economics. Candidates should hold a * 
Honours Degree in Economics and 
preferably have a special interest in 
Business Finance. 

Salary: Lecturer: £l,470-£2,270 lb, 
— £2,630. Assistant Lecturer: £ 1 , 105 . 
£1,340. 

Further particulars and form of 
application (to be relumed by Beptem 
1 st, quoting reference number EOON 1 
may be obtained from the Deputy 
Registrar (Personnel;, University of 7 
Institute of Science and Technology 
(Designate), Catheys Park, Cardiff 


University College of 
Rhodesia 

Applications are Invited for (a) Senior 
Lectureships or (b) Lectureships In 
ECONOMICS AND ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS. Enquiries welcomed 
regarding secondment under special 
arrangements. Salary scales- (a) £2,920- 
£3.480 p.a.; (b) Grade I £2.256- £2.640 
p.a. Grade 11 £1,740-£2.160 p.a. Family 
passages. Superannuation, Detailed 
applications ( 6 ) copies) naming 3 referees 
by August 19, 1967, to Inter-Unlverslty 
Council. 33 Bedford Place, London, W.C.l. 
from whom particulars are obtainable. 


University of East Afric 

University College , Nairobi 

Applications are Invited for Research 
Fellowships In INSTITUTE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES (Social Sc it; 
Division). Salary scale: £1,360-£2.230 
p a. F.S.S.U. Expatriates normally 
appointed for two-year tours Return 
family passages. Detailed application ( 
copies j naming 3 referees by August ie 
1967. to Inter-Unlverslty Council, 33 
Bedford Place. London, W.C.l. from wh 
full details arc obtainable. 


University of Strathclj 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Assistant lectureship in Busin 
Economics ; 

Applications are invited for the poet 1 
of Assistant Lecturer in Business 
Economics In the Department c-f 
Commerce 

Duties of the post will include 
undergraduate teaching of Economics 
within the School and nve.irrh :ntr 
aspects of Business Economics 

Salary scale: £1.105-£1.340 per 
annum with FS.S.tf 

Application forms and fur* ier 
particulars (quoting 63'67) can he , 
obtained from the Registrar. Unlvn&l 
of Strathrlvde. George Street. (jI.im o| 
C.l. , with whom applications .should 
be lodged 


University of Surrey 

Kohler Research Fellowship 
Accommodation Services 
in Britain 1970-1980 

Applications are Invited for appoliUtnenl 
to the Fellowship, tenable in the 1 
Department of Hotel and Catering 
Management, to undertake a study ol 
economic and social trends which mu> 
influence ihe growth and pattern of 
demand for accommodation away hom 
home over the next decade and , , 
interpreting the Implications for hot" 
and similar establishments in Britain 
Applicants should be suitably qualltiw 
in the relevant social sciences, have » 
good knowledge of statistics and relevijt 
experience. Remuneration will be £2,o» 

& m. and the period of appointment not 
ss than two years. . . m 

Further details may be obtained ft ''” 1 
the Secretary to the Research Commute 
Department of Hotel and Catering 
Management. University ol feunej. 
London, s.W.u 


Rhodes University 

Grahametown. South Africa 

Senior LecturerlLecturer in the 
Department of Political Studies 

Applications are Invited for the above- 
mentioned post, from January 1. JWS-- 
The salary scales are— Senior 
R4.200 x 160 — 4,800 — 6.786 per annujl 
( 2,100 x 75 — 2.400 — 2,850 ner aniuimi 
Lecturer : R3.150 x 160 — 4.800 per 
annum (£1,975 x 75 — “ 

A vacations bonus la 
Previous expfrieofiajgM 
be taken into. fiqOnuni tn 
commencing salary., * * 

may be obtained from the Association m 
Commonwealth Universities (Ri*nrh ■ 
Office), Marlborough House, Pall 
London, S.W.l. . . . , r g 

Applications close, m South Africa 1 1 
Lontoftr Of! 'August'-14, 1967. 
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APPOIN TM ENTS 

jvernment Social 
jvey Department 

nCEftf - The Social Survey In the 
‘ m nieiU'» central research 
iDinrtlon, carrylfit out a .wlderafife 
gjrvtye on ^economic, social and 
^inrellve proWema fpr Government 
SfUnente. Royal Cotnmleslona and other 
lu committeM. Resent protects have 


; ) -i r 


1 duties of Pield Training Officers 

.uti mainly oI instructing and 

-vising interviewers on the Job as well 

ukint part- in interviewer recruitment, 

dug and. office training. Most time Is 

Tin the field with interviewers 

tins people in their homes thro'ighout 

It Britain. Working hours are 

( uler and at least three quarters ot 

Wr will be spent away from h mie 

t «cep£ for. weekends. Practical. 

•rience of training staff and/or 
rough knowledge Of Interviewee 
iniques would be an advantage But 
ning Will be given Salary according to 
rrience and qualifications on scale 
of to maximum of £1432 p.a. 
ndan): £1.497 p.a. (provinces), 
prtunlttes for promotion and 
iblishment. 

<,;m send postcard for further . 
mnstion to Manager. (FE3189/PC), 

Ustry of Imbour, Professional end 
cutlve Register, Atlantic House, 
riiutdon Street, London. F 0.4. 


jroposed 

Jniversity of Dundee 

WEEN« COLLEOE, DUNDEE) 
UNIVERSITY OF 8T. ANDREWS) 

Department of Political Science 

K illon* are invited for the post of 
RCH ASSISTANT in a projected 
didy of "Political Life in Dundee," 
aiosored by the Social Science 
[•search Council. A degree in Politics, 
rconomtcs, Sociology, Psychology or 
utilities would be appropriate, but 
(plications from graduates in other 
•,dii will be considered. Two-year 
^Mntmeni. Salary - £1,079. 

plications (tour copies) containing 
sines of two referees should be lodged 
<s August 11, 1967, with Profesaor 
M. Brown, Department of Political 
mce. Queen's College, Dundee, from 
bom further particulars may be 


bodes University 

AHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 

1 lessor of Political Studies 

/intlons arc Invited I01 the above- 
n.uned post. 

'^lury scale is- R6.400 x 300 ~ 

» per annum (£2,700 x 190—3,600 
.annum > 

(Vacation bonus is also payable. 

'tout experience and qualifications rtiay 
aken into accouot in determining the 
fencing salary and the persbn 
anted will become a member of the 
'wslty's pension and medical aid 
unes. 


Ml particulars and application forma 
• be obtained from the Association of 
unonwealth Universities (Branch 
'*>. Marlborough House. Pall Mall, 
*m. S.W.l. 

{plications Clobe, in South Africa and 
don. on August 14, 1987. 


diversity of 
w South Wales 

'fessor of Accountancy 

Nations are invited tor /appointment 
P* above-mentioned position, 
additional Chair will be in the 

responsive to the IXead *4 the 

S 01 /or pmrMiwte lit vm 

graduate courses and assist the head 
^ hool in the administration of 

i should have high academic 

^rr^wtu befjrwtfoo per infium. 

■bwet to the con seat of the University 
By* Professors may undertake a 
p enount w higher consultative ■ 

& of appolntmant. Ineludlo* 

^Uvanmn 

*&SUtSUr/KSt “ 4 


Applications are invited from experienced Marketing Executives to join a compact manage- 
nt team in a well known, long established manufacturing company. The Company’s products 


ment _ „ „ . . - - -. 

coyer k wide range of applications and the person appointed would be expected to contribute to 
the immediate and long term growth of existing and new markets in one of the following fields:— 
Domestic Consumer Products. 

Capital goods for use in trade, agriculture and industry. 

Engineering products for world wide export. 

using modem techniques of marketing, sales promotion and economic analysis to maximise 
profitability. 

This is regarded as an important Senior Company appointment with corresponding salary 
and conditions. 

The.Member of the Board responsible would like to meet Marketing Executives who can 
demonstrate successful experience in any of the.markets identified above—summarised briefly in 
applications to Box 2137, The Economist. 


The University of Leeds 

Assistant Television Producer 

Applications are invited for this post In 
the University Television Service. 
Candidates should be graduates, preferably 
in one of the fields of science or 
technology, with some experience of 
visual communications and a keen Interest 
In the application of educational 
technology to University teaching methods. 
Duties, after initial training in television 
production techniques, will include 
assistance with the presentation of a wide 
range of teaching material using the 
University’s comprehensive studio, mobile 
and medical television resources. Essential 
qualifications are the capacity to 
collaborate imaginatively with University 
teaching staff and enthusiasm for the 
developing work of an important new 
educational service. 

Salary on the scale* £ 1,109-£ 1.340 
Applications (three copies) stating age, 

S alifications and experience and naming 
res referees, should reach The 
Registrar and Secretary. The University. 
Leeds. 3 (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later taan July .1. 
1967. 



Netherlands School of Economics 
Rotterdam, Netherlands 
Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for the 
post of 

PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Applicants should possess a Ph.D. 
irt and; lutfre considerable 

kqo^l^e 4 qf jegfonai economics. 
Tnbifit *t cSkpoi^irtiiy for 
participating in the development 
of a section of regional economics, 
particularly she programme of studies. 
Salary will be at the rate of £3,300 
per annum" 

Further information may be obtained 
from: 

The Dean of the Department of 
Economics, 

Netherlands School of Economics, 

P. de Hoochweg U£, 

Rotterdam, Netherlands 


AGRICULTURAL PUNNING ECONOMISTS 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT APPRAISAL ECONOMISTS 

are sought by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of .the United 
Nations (FAO) for present and projected vacancies in developing 
countries throughout the world. Posts vary from three months to two 
years or longer. 

We can offer: 

Liberal emoluments based, on depth and breadth of teaming 
and experience ; 

Generous fringe benefits. 

If you have: 

Appropiiate university degree; 

Substantial experience in economic development planning or 
agricultural development project appraisal; 

Working knowledge of English, Frerich or Spanish. 


_ , FAO, Via delle Terme di 

ome, Italy, and mention the reference: CS-177-EA/EC. 


Please apply to Recruitment Section 
Caracalla, R< 



Simmonds Precision 

MARKETING MANAGER 

Simmond* Precision N.V. 

W« need • dynamic and experienced commercial executive to take charge of th# 
marketing operations of our Dutch subsidiary, Simmonds Precision N.V., which 
consists of an Integrated group of Dutch companies engaged in the field of Industrial 
Instrumentation. A teem of expert Dutch sales engineer! Have already obtained a 
growing share of the Diitch market for our products which ere also being sold in 
20 other countries. The Marketing Manager will lead this team to obtain maximum 
sales promotion within Holland and particularly abroad, where known teles 

P ° ttl The poft**calls for a man whose leadership In a technically oriented company 
will be readily acknowledged and who has direct telm experience in industrial 
electronics enc electro-mechanics, particularly in UJC., Germany and France, Good 
! English# German and French necessary. Knowledge of Dutch desirable but not 
, essential as company operations ere conducted lntng!l*h. The Marketing Manager 
will be responsible to the General Manager of Slmmopds Precision N.V. and will J 
i Initially be hated on Amsterdam. Excellent career prospects with initial salary In 
the bracket £3,000 to £4.000 p.a. envisaged, with annual merit review and bonuses; 
payable on achievements; company car. expenses and pension. 

simmonds Precision is ate outstanding International company of Anglo-American 
origin In the field of avionics and Industrial instrumentation. We are a I40M 
, Public Corporation. ISM post tax earnings were, more than £IM starting.. Our, 
average compounded annual tamings growth for the past five years has been *6 per 
cedt per annum and our soturn on Investment in TFM rose to « per tent. A 
' substantial investment programme it under rapid fmplementat on throughout Europe 
.snd further investment In Holland Is planned in the immediate future. 

1 ^•nruSiamoM. 

% * Director of lntertsudo njl^Op tretione, 

% SIMMONDS PlSCmON, _ 

140b High Street. Godelmhw, Surrey, far 
Telephone Number Gotfelming 1979 
... 




IV 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OIL ECONOMIST 

A city house has a vacancy for an economist with experience 
of the oil industry, tile position* will be of interest to graduates 
who have undertaken several years research work of an economic 
and financial nature in the industry and who are familiar with 
production, transportation and marketing problems. The work 
involves basic research at industry and company level and the 
appraisal of the results for indefinite purposes. The ability to 
prepare reports in a concise and lucid fashion suitable for 
presentation to senior management is important. The opportu¬ 
nities are exceptional and the salary will be about average. 

Write Box No. 2138 , c/o The Economist, 

25 St. James's Street, London, S.W.l 


Lancashire County Council i University of Belfast 


Operational Research 

Required—OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT, salary within trade A.P.B 
(£1,565-£1366), who will take up a 

g oKitlon in' the Clerk of the County 
ouncii’a Department 
Applicants should possess a good class 
Honours Degree m Science, Economics or 
Mathematics. They should prelerably be 
between 24 and 30 years of age. 
Appointments permanent and super¬ 
annuated 

Applications, together with the names 
and add) esses of two referees, should 
be forwarded to the Cleric of the County 
Council <E). County Hall. Preston, by 
July 28, 1967. 


Assistant Lectureship in Political 
Science 


The Senate of The Queen s University of 
Belfast invites applications for an 
assistant lectureship in Political Science 
from October l, 1967. The salary scale Is 
£1.105 X £75 to £1,180 X £80 to £1.340 
plus F.BJB.U. initial placing on this scale 
will depend on experience and 
qualifications. Letters of application 
(one copy) giving the names of two 
referees should reach the undersigned by 
August 31. 1967. Further particulars may 
be obtained from O. R, Cowle, M.A.. 

LL.B . J.P., Secretary of the University. 


SOUTH of SCOTLAND 
ELECTRICITY BOARD 


Derbyshire County 
Planning Department 

Senior Research Assistant 
£1J25~£2,265 

Application! ore invited for this post In 
the Development Plan Section. 

Candidates should have a degree in 
Economica, Sociology or Geography, 
preferably with experience In Town 
Planning. Good industrial research 
experience would also be considered. 

Car allowance available. 

Further information and details of 
financial assistance available to newly 
appointed officers, together with application 
forms (returnable by July 24) sent upon 
request to the County Planning Officer, 
County Offices, Matlock. 


University of Glasgow 

Senior Lectureships in Accountancy 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
as Senior Lecturer In Accountancy for 
duties primarily In the area of managerial 
accounting, including the conduct of 
advanoed and honours courses. Salary 
scale £2,520 x £105— £3,255 x £60—£3,315 
per annum, initial salary according to 
experionce and qualifications. FB.S.U. 

Applications (8 'copies) should be lodged, 
not later than August 7. 1967, with the 
undersigned, from whom further partic¬ 
ulars may be obtained. _ 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Court. 


University of Reading 

Readership in Operational Research 

Applications are lnvlLed for a Readership 
In Operational Research, tenable in the 
Department of Applied Statistics, from 

B ersons with interests and experience in 
re statistical and mathematical aspects of 
operational research. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar (Room 39 Q.P.B.), 

The University, Reading, by whom 
applications should be received not later 
than August 12, 1987. 


The University of Leeds 

School Of Economic Studies 

LECTURER dr ASSISTANT LECTURr, 
ECONOMETRICS OR MATHEMATlr* 
ECONOMICS In tha School of Eeonom, 
Studies, at a salary on the scale t?] 
£2.830 (efficiency bar £2,270) tor . 
Lecturer or £l,106-£ 1.340 for m 
L ecturer, initial appointment at anv 
point on the scale. Applications art, 
copies) stating ate. qualifications a 
experience and naming three referees sh 
reach The Registrar and Secretary, t 
U niversity, Leeds. 2 (from- whom fuVtin 
particulars may be obtained) not 
than August 7th, 1867. m 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
Department of Economics. 
Applications are invited from graffiitW 
for a temporary post of 

Research Assistant 

in AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
for work In connection with a study of 
capital investment in buildings and fixn! 
equipment on mainly grassland farms. 
Further particulars can be obtained fron 
the Department of Economics (AnieuKu 
Economics), 79, Woodland Road. Bristol. 

University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 

Lecturer in Department of 
Commerce and Applied Economic 

Applications are invited for uppomtmei 
to the above-mentioned post. Duties 1 
to be assumed on the 1st January, iSfll 
or as soon as possible thereafter. 

The salary attached to the post will 
on the scale R3150 x 150-R4800 (R2 t£ 
A commencing salary above the mlnumi 
notch may be paid on the grounds »r 
special qualifications or experience. In 
addition the University is at prewni 
authorised, subject to government retul 
tlons, to pay an annual vacation aavl 
bonus of up to R200 In the rase of a 
married man and K100 In the cast of 
an unmarried person. , ! 

intending applicants are advised «- 
obtain a copy of the Information dies 
giving full details of the vacancy and of 
activities of the department from the] 
Association of Commonwealth Uni versa 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House Pi 
Mall, London, 8 W 1 
Applications close in South Africa 
London on iSth August, 1967. 


HEADQUARTERS 

COMMERCIAL 

DEPARTMENT 

The Board is reorganising its Marketing structure with regard 
to holh The sal>e> of eleciricity and -the sale of appliances in 
order lo meet the challenge of the future. This has created 
the following new managerial post. 

DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
OFFICER 


EDUCATION; COURSES 
AND STUDENTSHIPS 


Newport and 
Monmouthshire College 
of Technology 

AUt-yr-yn Avenue, Newport. 

Tel.: 51525 

The Department of Business and 
Management Studies offers tull-lline 
two-year courses for H.N.D. Business 
Studies commencing September. 1967. 

There are specialisations in Computer 
Application. Marketing and 
Secretaryshlp/Accountancv 
Entry requirements: O.C.E. ‘A 1 
Level or O N.C./D Business Studies. 

Apply to College Registrar for 
further details and forma, 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the Unlve 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretary! 
I Law, Ousting, Banking. Insurance, 

1 Marketing, G.c.E. . and many (non-exr 
courses in business subjects Including 1 
Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers’ course 
Write today for details or advice, su- 
subjects in which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College l 

(Dept. G9/2), St Albans, 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. ; 
London, E.C.4. City 6874- (Founded Ml 


In order to determine -the best lines of attack, a Development 
Policy Officer is required to advise the Chief Commercial Executive On 
the relative advantages of alternative policy measures and in particular 
to assess the pay-off likely to be achieved. 

The Development Policy Officer will lead a team, including engi¬ 
neers and economists, who are currently engaged on load, cost and 
market research, load and appliance sales forecasting, applications of 
computer methods to commercial problems and the preparation of <* 
commercial statistics, Further development work must be initiated by 1 
the Development Policy Officer. 

The right mental approach is of pairamoum importance, and 
' experience in Operational Research could be advantageous. The man 
appointed will be qualified in Engineering, Science, Mathematics, 
Economics or Accountancy, and should have experience of a large 
industrial or service organisation. ; 

Applications, quoting reference 4 , 6 / 67 , should be submitted on 
the standard form (A.E.6) to the Chief Personnel Officer, South of 
'Scotland Electricity Board, Caithcart House, Invertair Avenue, Glasgow, 
5 . 4 , not later than 25 th July, 1967 . 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
PLANNING COURSES 


To meat tha great demand for economic planning specialists, Diploma- 
M.Soc.Sc., and Ph.D, courses in Nstlonal Economic Planning Will comartnw 
in October, IMP, in the Fatuity of Commerce and Social Science. WNJ 
is pieced on the application of mathematical methods and the. .jeomputef 
governmental planning and in the planning of state organisations. or/W 
enterprises, both in developed and developing economies, Fart >of t 
will be organised abroad in co-operation with economic planning 
in countries such n France. Holland, U.S.S.R. and Poland. OppdrturtL. 
be given to students with international interests to acquire a working^ .knowlwj* 
of Russian or French. Studentships may be available for. tfeh-geaffllod 
M.Soc.Sc. and Ph.D. applicants. ^ 

Further information may be obtained front: The Aisistsitt fUjUtssT’ 
of Cegnnyerce and Social Science, University .of Birmingham. P.O. Bon.-l*J 
Birmingham 1 $. to whom applications should br tent as soon -as pos*fM« *" 
not later than I Mi August. IW. 
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TP* 


abg 


World-wide 

* 

trade 


London Tokyo NdvpYork 



conducted 
at the 
of light 



'iissho's exclusive leased telex channels provide instantaneous communication 
unong ten of the world's leading trading capitals—Tokyo, London, San Francisco, 
taw York, Taipei, Hong Kong, Singapore, Osaka, Manila, and Sydney. 
Particularly in the case of commodity trans- 
ctions, this far-flung network enables Nissho 
a offer its customers the latest international 
uotations—and to conclude profitable deals— 

U before the latest prices are even listed in the 
frcal newspaper. 

Besides fast handling of commodity transac¬ 
ts, Nissho offers many other services to the 
atcmational businessman. As one of Japan's 
fading trading companies, there’s little in the world of international trade that 
Nissho doesn’t handle. Metals, machinery, ships, aircraft, cameras, textiles, food- 
luffs, sundries ... the list is nearly endless. And with a vast network of branch 
tffices in over 60 of the world’s principal trading centers, there are few important 
kces in the world that Nissho doesn’t do business in. > •• 

*k> whether you’re interested in commodity transactions, buying, selling, three* 
* a y trade, or cooperative ventures, may we suggest that you put Nissho’s world¬ 
wide capabilities to work for you. y 



8 

OMiral H^orttri A bptrlm 

THE MSSHO COLllft 

London Office: 40 Basin shall St., 
London E.C. 2 Tel: NATIonal 4991/8 

Head Office: Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Addresfe: NlSSHOCONY OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan ? 

Cable Address: NlSSHOCONY TOKYO 
Overseas Branch Offices: Los Angeles, 
New York, Toronto, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Paris, Johannesburg, Bombay, 
Singapore, Sydney, and 50 other major 
cities throughout the world. 
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Window on 
Britain’* biggest 
business 


The FARMERS WEEKLY business 
section is essential to everyone 
concerned with the business aspects 
of farming and agriculture. 


A pioneer in the policy of featuring 
a regular business section, Britain's 
vv leading farming publication surveys 
| the farming industry every week with 
informed comment, market 
% information, market prices, and 
many other special business features. 


For the latest news on what's 
£ happening in Britain's biggest 
l business read FARMERS WEEKLY 
- regularly 


HIMB&WEEKU' 

tj BRITAIN’S LARGEST SEl LINO 
^ FARMING WEEKLY. Every Friday I * 


,-mr* 



WHO INSURES 
WITH THE 
ROYAL 
EXCHANGE? 

Few Companies cancarry the entire financial loss 
of misfortune. Beside such risks as fire* 
burglary, goods in transit, etc., there are many 
other aspects for business insurance—business 
interruption, staff pension schemes* specialised 
equipment and so on. Every technical advance* in 
fact, brings new insurance needs. To meet these 
needs of business, large or small, the Companies 
within the Royal Exchange Group hate sped* 
alists to advise on the policy plan necessary Iqr 
overall protection... 


you’ll find real security with 

THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE 
^ GROUP 

BnlllllCl Royal Exchange Assurance Group 

JiUteLUo- Royal Exchange London E.C.8 


FOR LIBRARIES 


The 

Economist 


ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of The Economist on microfilm has for some time been 
available, year by year, from January 1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the first issue in September 1843 to the end of 
1964, connecting with the current aeries, is available. It enables libraries to 
hsve a complete file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, 
which take up a great deal of shelf apace and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, sasential for 
research in the economic and political Nstory pf the lest 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1864 ordered at one time costs £642.17.0 
($1,800), but particular periods are available as required end an eater 
quotation will b« sent on request. Microfilms from 1965 onwards cost on 
average, £8.1 OX) ($24.00) per year. 

Enquiries and orders shquld be sent, not to The Economist but to: 
University Microfllma Ltd.. 

Remax House. $1 -32 Alfred Plate. London. W.&1 

or to 


Ann Arbor. Michigan. U.8.A. 









International Subscription Service 

l with: to enter ■ now subscription Q to renew my subscription □ 
to change my address 0 to send a gift subscription □ 

Please send copies by surface msil □ by airfreight □ by airmail Q 
to the following addreaa:— 



Because BUPA Group protection-tbe easy vfayl to pay for 
'prfvatetreertmentiniHness-bdn&SfrrtpoftarrtbeilifitstoferWaVd- 
ilooking managements. BUPA Group protection means that 
company personnel can always get the treatment they need 
without delay, and can be in touch by telephone during their 
stay in hospital or nursing home. It also means a 20% reduction 
in individual BUPA subscription charges, without any con¬ 
tribution whatever by the company. 

Only the minimum administrative assistance is required to run a 
Group, which can be started with as fewas 10 members of the 
staff. 

There is a comprehensive new booklet, describing just how 
BUPA Groups operate, called Management and the BUPA 
shield’. Post the coupon today for your copy. 


I enclose payment of. 


To change your addtaa or ranaw your 
•ubccrlptlon, please notify us 2 weeks fn advance. 
Attach your present ntfdteia&it frenr the wrapper 
*uf write your new address (if necessary) above. 


Attach present address 
cut from Economist 
wrapper hare 


Gift subabrfpftoha. Please also attach your own name'fad address. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■«■■■■■ 

The British United Provident Association Provident House 

Essex Street London WC2 pieosesend 

IIIBIPMBI I 

me complete information about BUPA 

Group protection. 

tad the 1 

HAMS 

HMtiridd 1 


I2D 1 


1C 


1 ! 1 I 1 I 1 1 1 1 
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Who made Mrs. Smithers 
an expert in Japanese 
exchange regulations? 


Quality in an age of change 

GROUSE SCOTCH WHJSKY 


on n" Hr * 


^misCroiv^ 

>yy. > mi vHti> 


RScokiiW* 




For the true 
connoisseur, 
the first taste 
gives unusual 
satisfaction 
and arouses 
considerable 
interest. 

The mellow 
character of 
carefully aged 


Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill 
belies mass 
production. 
Compare it neat 
with any other 
Whisky - the 
really sure way 
to make a test. 
The difference is 


unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse 
Scotch Whisky- 
with a century 
and a half of 
family experience 
behind it. 
Matthew Gloag 
& Son Ltd., 
Perth, Scotland. 
Established 1800 


Easy Money! 

Easy to buy Easy to cash 
Easy to replace if tost or stolen 


Mrs. Smithers didn’t know a yen from 
a hen and didn’t want to, until a large 
estate with Japan interests became hers. 

Problem solved by one visit to Mitsui 
Bank's Office. 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance. 

, ■ World wide connections for 91 years. 

Fullest coverage throughout Japan 
—extensive associations with all key 
segments of Japanese industry. 

HEAD OFFICE YURAKUCHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

MITSUI BANK 

Sip NEW YORK BANGKOK BOMBAY SINGAPORE 

^ idhlo* pumoh; 35 Kins Street, E&2, England _/_ _ 

r $5W‘ J & 


Nl-887-352 


C13.HMS-453 


ttmZSSZ* 


tB IBgggi 


*ooo 11* ?o»ioo?i: 1100fit *»» 


COOKS 

TRAVEL CHEQUES 

STERUM6 OR DOLLAR 

Accepted everywhere Obtained in convenient denominations from 
offices of Cooks, Dean & Dawson, Travel Agents, Trustee Savings 
Bank or Banks. 


Pilnied in h.nit and by Htrlrkul ties Limited (Web onvt nivslon) Hallow L ut 1 
b W 1 Telephone 01 HO 5155 1 istagt n this 1 sut UK 7d CHerieas Old I 




lB economist JULY , 15 , 1967 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH SUNOS 




S. 

1967 

12. 

1967 

July 12. 
19676 

JuljHZ, 

Exchequer 6’.% 

1969 

I00"„ 

100 ",, 


s. 

10 


£ s. d. 

6 0 7 

Savings Bondi $% 

1960-70 

89’*, 

100% 

90 


4 


6 II 61 

Exchequar 6%% 

1971 

•00*. 


14 

10 

6 113 

British Electrlcl% 

1968-73 

82*. 

83% 


7 


6 13 41 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

7P 

76%* 


10 


6 IS 71 

British Electric 3%% 

1976-79 

72’J 

73 


9 


6 16 101 

Funding i X 

I9B5-B7 

95’ 

96% 


1 


6 18 61 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

57’ 

58% 

f 4 

10 


6 15 71 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

96% 

97 


18 


4 13 1 

Treasury 6*,% 

I995-9B 

97% 

98% 


1 


6 19 If. 

Funding 4% 

1993 

89*4 

w, 


2 


6 IB If 

British Gas 3% 
Treasury 5’,% 

War loan 3%% 

1990-95 

53% 

54% 


7 


6 12 Bl 

2008-12 

•1% 

82*3 


1 

II 

6 17 71 

after I9S2 

50% 

51% 


0 


6 17 4f 

Consols 2',% 


36’ 

36% 

3 

19 


6 15 IQ/ 


Economist Bital Indicator 

1 -100) 

Noon CIom 


431 7 (July 12) 

372 -2 (February 28) 


Algernons 6k. 
Amsterdam-hot. 
Auu. 6 N.Z. Bk. 
B. da Soc. Gan. 
B. of America 
B. of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. of N.S. Walai 
B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 


704 

no 82.010 

43/10’, 

55/» 

» 86/3 

J M/J' 

ar* 

- 92/6 

48/9 

M/S 

> 33/9 

66/3 

S' 4 

132 

•8/7’, 

3725 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


Australia l%% , 198* 

Belgium, Kingdom S’,% 1976 

ClmFfiancaise Petroles 6% I9BS 

Continental OH 6%% 1971 

Cyenemld International 5%% 1980 

Denmark, tddngage Bank 6’,% 1971 

Erksm*ttMfa??& 1986 

GotaVirfcen A/S 6% 1980 

Coal B Stahl ComiRurtlty 6’,% 1986 

Japed. Government 6*,% I960 

Mexico 6’,% 1961 

New Zetland 7% 1976 

Norway. Kingdom 5’% I98S 

Philips International #%% 19/6 

Portugal 5%% I9SS 

Transalpine Finance 6%%_1985 


Price. Change Yield, 


Price. Change 

July 12. on 
1967 week 


B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.174-8 

-0 2 

4-7 

Barclays 

63/3 

+ 1/- 

45 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

42/9 

+9d 

S 

35/9 


S3 

Can. Imp. Gom. 

Q7V 

+%, 

3 0 

Chartered Bank 

57/- 

+60 

5 2 

Chase Manhattan 

$44 

+ 5% 

10 

Gommersbank 

D.I68 

+ 3 

4 6 

Credit Com dal. 

Fr.llS-a 

-34) 

3 2 

Credit Suits® 

Fr.S.2100 

+20 

2 9 

Creditanstalt 

%470 

-4 

2 1 

Deutsche Bank 

D.I9I 

+4 5 

4-2 

Dresdner Bank 

D. 180-5 

+ •-5 

4-4 

First Nat. City 

8S8% 

+ 3 Y 
+ 1/3 

3-1 

Hambros 

30/6 

11/4% 

4-1 

Hill. %mum\ 

+4 ,d 

4-6 

Hongk'g. B Sh 

o"» 


6 3 

Klehiwort Ben. 

22/6 

+ 3d 

4-4 

Kradletbank 

Fr.B.S020 

-10 

2 7 

Lloydi 

49/- 

+3d 

4 7 

Martins 

SSb 

+ 3d 

3-9 

Mediobanca 

-3IC 

1 4 

Mercury Secs. 
Midland 

W’ 

& 

3 6 

4-7 

Montague Trust 

33/3 

+ »/- 

4 1 

Nat. B Grindlayt 

43/6 

+6d 

5 9 

Nat. Auatra. 

SA2 22 

+0-09 

4 5 

Nat. Com. Set. 

29/6 

+ •/- 

4-4 

Nat Provincial 

69/6 

+9d 

S 1 

Norsk. Credltbk. 

%«*5 

+ • 

5-9 

Royal Canada 

d\ 

+ \ t 

3 0 

Royal of Sctlnd. 

80/- 

+ lfo 

4 7 

SchrodCrs 

57/9 


3 S 

Standard Bank 

63/9 

+ 1/3 

S5> 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S. 1910 

+ 10 

3 1 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.259S 

+ 25 

2 9 

Westminster 'B' 

65/6 

+ 1/6 

4 6 

Insurance 

Athens Verslch. 

%7SI 

+ 14 

2-4 

Ass. Generali 

1.94.200 

-450 

1 0 

Comm. Union 

46/10% 

-l’,d 

4-8 

Eagle Star 

56/3 

-l/i 

4-9 

Eqult. B Law life 

102/6 

+ 1/3 

3 3 

Gen. Accident 

26/911 

+6d 

3-S 

Guaedlan 

29/10’, 

—«r. 

4-5 

Legal A General 

26/7% 

%52<% 

+4%d 

3-7 

Nat. Nedrlandn. 

-S* 4 

3-0 

Northn. A Empl. 

95/- 

... 

SI 

Pearl 

54/- 

—9d 

4 2 

Phoenix 

£7 

+%* 

4 5 

Prudential 'A' 

41/9 

3-S 

Royal 

37/10% 

—1/3 

4-6 

Royal Exchange 

71/6 

5-2 

Sun Alliance 

47/6 

+Jd 

5 *6 

Talsho Mar. A F. 

>.103 

-3 

S-3 

Toklo Marina 

Y.I39 

-5 

3-9 

Vehicle A Gen. 

23/61 

+9d 

S-3 

Zurich Ini. 

Fr.4175 

+25 

3-2 

Other Financial 
Bowmakar 

12/3* 


61 

C.deSuai 

Fr.32l 

-4 

3* 

Credit Fancier 

Fr.446 

—44 

1-6 

Charthse. Grp. 

49/5% ,* 

‘"**4 

5*7 

Kundenkredit 

%23l 

+ 1 

,6 5 

Lambert L’lnd. 

Fr.B.I006 


5 2 

Lombard Bankg. 

20/- 1 

+9%* 

5-2 


21/4’, 16/6 

23/4% 18/6 

I2.SHI 10,750 

S2/6 46/3 


Mercantile Cred. 
Provld. Clothg. 
Sodete General. 
Union Dlacount 
Utd. Dorn. Tat. 

Breworioa, Etc 
Allied Breweries 
Bass, Mitch. B B. 

Bolt N.V. 

Charmgtn. Utd. 

Courage, B. ft S. 

Distillers 

Distill. Seagrams 

Guinness 

Helneken 

IDV 

Nat. Distillers 
Scottish B Newt 
Showerlngs 
Sth. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 

Wat nay, Mann 
Whitbread 'A’ 

Building A Building 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Clmencs Lafarge 
Clmlterlet Brlq. 

R. Costain 
CrltulLHope 
Eng. Chine Clays 
Int. Paints 
Italcementl 
J. Laing 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley Tile 
Redland Hldgi. 

Rugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G. Wlmpey 

Catering, Hotels, Bl 
Assoc. Brit. Pk. 

A.T.V. ‘A’ 

Butlln's 

CBS 

Fortes 'A* 

Granada *A' 

Grand Metrop. 

Lyons *A' 


sp tv 

Pr.B.IIBSO —350 
47/- —6d 

22/- +3d 


Materials 

58/3 

25/7',* 

10/3 

Fr.227-5 

Fr.B.2438 

16/3 

6/4 

30/4’, 

14/3 

L.I2JI0 

19/- 

20/6 

21/4’,* 

20/4', 

•7/9* 

36/6 

M/I', 

10/9* 

36/9 


•5/3 

Hecca ’A’ 

•9/3 +l%d 

5 9 

43% 

RCA 

*so\ +% ' 

1-6 

27/* 

Rank Organ. 

43/- +2/ - 

2 4 

9/4% 

Trust Houses 

11/6 +»%d 

5-4 


Chemicals 



1266 

ANIC 

L. 1376-5 - 2 S 

3-6 

•9/7% 

Albright B W 

17/10% +6d 

S3I’ ' +% 

5 9 

30 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

4*0 

169 

Badlsche Anilin 

D.IBS-8 +3-S 

5-4 

113-2 

Bayer 

D.I26-I +2-6 

5-2 

11/3 

Borax Defd. 

22/1% +1/10% 
Fr.S.6360 -40 

3*6 

5975 

CIS* fftaate) 

1 6 

60% 


576% -3% 

2-9 

146 

Dupont ■ 

5»5l\ +\ , 

34/9 . + I0%d 

Sfrl-8 +5* 

3 -8 

29/9 

Flsons 

6-0 

19% 

General Aniline 

1*7 

177-6 

Hoechac 

5-2 

62.100 

Hoffmn-la Roche 

Fr.S.76600 +1200 

0-8 

34/1% 

ICI 

39/9 +1/1% 

6-3 

18/6 

Laporte Inds. 

26/1% +!/•% 

4 8 

13/9% 

Monsanto 

16/10% +6d 

LJltf — 10-S 

4-4 

1159 

Monteaatlni«€dls. 

4-6 

151 -4 

Rhone Pbultlk 

Ff.151-4 w7 7 

5-1 

112-5 

St.Gohain 

,Fr.ll2-5 ; i-3 -7 

. 4 2 

147 

Takeda Chemical 

Y. 151 +4 

4 9 


Coal A BteNN 



2050 

Arbed k 

Ff.B.2122 -28 

4-7 

30% 

Bethlehem 

5»% 

5 5 


" Brit. St. A Tube 


... , 

4-54 

22/9 

. 

SA.9-70 -0-10 

»/5% ? - +•%<• 
w/i% 


11/9 

Cornett 

*■ 

002 

Deham togwy.' 

*t, 11 2 

74 


102 -l(fe% 

93-94 

I00%-I0I% 

99%-IQ0% 

s*r* 

wca:* 

lOlV'^'a 
87’A’ - 
101 %- 102 % 


Gross 

Redemption 
Yield 
£ s. d. 

6 3 10 

5 17 S 

6 9 B 

5 IB 3 

6 12 10 
6 S 3 
4 0 3 
6 II 8 

6 8 3 
6 10 0 

7 6 10 
6 13 5 
6 II 8 
6 10 3 
6 8 10 



1985 


97’ r 98% 

1 

7 0 

3 

Yield, 

Prices, 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield, 

\f 

High 

Low 

Stocks 

SB ' 1 

on 

week 

July 

12 

4 7 

719 

620 

Finiider 

L.625 

-4 

6-4 

4-1 

• 65% 

120 

Gelsenklrchener 

%I4S% 

-2% 

4 1 

4 6 

£16% 

£15% 

Grtngatbere 

£Js% 

%ioK 


4-5 

5-4 

108% 

84 

Hoeach 

+ 7% 

5 * 

4 5 

84-5 

72 

Hoogoven 

rf.84 -3 

+4 ll 

4-7 


130% 

96 

Manneamann 

F- 

+A% 

5-B 


106 

*•% 

RheinsMhl 

+ y f 

+%* 

6-3 

4 5 

26/1% 

•8/4% 

Steel Co. Wales 

33/4’* 

... 

4-8 

a* 

153 V 

J. Summers 

+%d 

tw 

3-7 

Thyssen Huette 

%‘3l% 

+£ 

6-0 

4-9 

183 

Ugine Kuhlman 

Fr.160 

-6*6 

4«B 

4 6 

■ 

4/10*, 

Union Steel S.A 

5/4% ■ 

-3d 

4-2 

5-4 

96% 

3T, 

U.S. Steel 

846 


5-2 

2 8 

33/4% 

24/1% 

Unind Steel 

33/4% 


4-8 

84 

56 5 

Uslnor 

FrJ6-5 

-1-5 

5-0 

2-6 

5-1 

3-7 

4 5 

388 

292 

Electrical A Radio 
A.E.G. 


+11% 

4-5 

5-4 

40/3 

35/- 

A.E.I. 

+6d * 

7-2 

5-5 

293 

231 

A5EA 

KrJt42 

+2 

4*1 

4-1 

62 

51% 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

552% 

-9% 

4-2 

44 

73/9 

63/1 

B.I.C.C. 

73/- 

ty 

4-8 

4-8 

1590 

1450 

Brown Boverl 'A* 

Fr.5.1460 

3-4 


456 

Ml 

C.G.E. 

Fr.366 

—4. 

3-4 


133 

76 8 

C.S.F. 

FrAI 2 

—6 -6 


3 8 

• 5 /IP, 

13/1% 

Chloride Efectrk 

15/6 

+3d 

5-1 

4 3 

75 

92% 

Comsat 

•72 



2-9 

95/6 

75/- 

Dacca 

95/6 

+216 

3-4 

34 

34 h 

26/6 

E.Mfl. 

33/6 

+ 1/3 

4-4 

4-5 

159 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr.153 

+ 12 

5-2 

6-1 

13/10% 

10/6 

Elhott*Auto. 

13/4% 


3*9 

ft 

45/9 

41/9 

English Electric 

45/3 

+7«*d 

4-9 

259 

212 

L.M. Erkcson 'B' 

Kr.256 

+4 

2-1 

6-1 

94% 

82% 

Gen. Electric 

RP 4 

+2% 

2 9 

3 3 

53/1 

44/- 

Gen. Electric Co. 

55/3 

+2/1 

3*8 

24 

53% 

45% 

Gen. Tel. B Elec. 

?Sp 


2-8 

4-4 

102 

85 

Hitachi 

II 

5 3 


Hoover 'A' 

I.B.M. 

I.CT. 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 
Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
C. A. Parsons 
Philips Imp, Wks. 
Pletcay 
Radio Rentals 
RedHTuiion 
A. Reyrolls 

Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomton-Houst. 
Thorn EleccHcal 
Western Union 
Westmhte. €1. 


En g ineering 
Acrpw 'A' 

Allied Iron 
Assoc. Enginrg. 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babek. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 

Edwards High V. 
B. SHMtt 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. B N. 
Gutshoffhgi. H. 
Head Wrlghtson 

| ffnmii Uarherf 
ItwiDBa * 

I.M.I. 

lntar. T Combstn. 


268 229 Kultager 'B' Kr.238 +2 4 -2 

480 395 MANs %479% 34 

34/3, 20/3. Mather A Platt * 32/9 ... 4-9 

SO/3 37/9 Metal'Box S0/3 4-2/- 44) 

37/8% 15/4', Metal Industries 36/9 +2/3 5-4 

,95 B0 MlWdNshl Heavy Y.88 —I 44 

$6/- 40/6 Morgn Crucible 56/- +3d S I 

)B4 : 9 179 PecNney fr.179 -6 5 3 7 

44/3 .37/3 Beheld 41/3 +ld 5-0 

20/9 15/4’, Serck 20/9 +l%d 3-4 


Stock Prices and Yields compiled wish help from’Henri, men da Com* A Co.* Merrill lynch., Pierce Fenner 6 SmljJi. YqipekN Securities Co.: end White. Weld A Co. ‘ Yield In ^rackets Is on forecast 
’•fond. * Ex dividend. II Ex capitalisation. f Enrights. t Ek all. (f)Flet yield. (h)'After Zambian tea;, U)Tp latest date. (a) interim since reduced or passed. $ The net redemption yields 
4* for tax at 8s. 3d. in £, 1 1 
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THE ECONOMIST JULY 1$, igg 


Price:, 1967 
Nigh Low 


25/3 18/4', 

24/6 28/- 


6u/6 49/6 

30/9 26/9 


Ordinary 

Stocks 


Prlea, ' Change 
July 12, on 
1967 weak 


Simon Engine. 25/3 

Skefko Ball-B. 34/- 

Scaveley Ind. 38/4 

John Thompson 8/3 

Tube Investmts. 57/4 

Vickers 30/1 

Thot. W. Ward 45/- 

Wallman Eng. 6/- 

aSHS SwSit!r wito 42/i 

Aspro-Nichotai 25/'. 

Ass. Brit. Pood* 7/0 

Auoc, Fisheries 9/t’ 

Avon Products $10 

Beechatn Group 40/1 

Baghln Fr.3 

Bovrll 30/: 

Brit. Cocoa ft Ch. 37/1 

Brie. Drug Haai. 22/1 

Brooke Bond *B' ll/I 

Colg.-Palmollve 830 

Col. Sugar Rtf. SA3 

Express Dry. *A' 9/f 

Fitch Lovall 8/1 1 

Gelgy Fr.S 

General Foods $75 

General Mills $70 

Glaxo 53/4 

Heinz • 842 

Horflcki 26/1 

Liebigs 12/] 

L'Oreal Fr.l 

Motta L.7I 

Nat. Canning 43/* 

Nestle Fr.S 

Perrier Fr.l 

Procter Gambia $90 

Ranks-Hovli 28/4 

Reckltt I Colm. 33/1 

Ross Group 8/- 

Schweppes 15/3 

Smiths' Crisps 15/- 

Splllers 12/7 

Tate S Lyle 28/3 

Unlgate 12/2 

Unilever 34/6 

Unilever N.V. 136/ 

United Biscuits 27/6 

Motors, Aircraft 
British Motor 9/7', 

Caterpillar Tract. S46 

Chrysler S42 

Citroen Fr.ll 

Daimler-Benz %44 

Dowty Group 19/6 

Dunlop 31/6 

Flat L.27 

Ford (B.D.R.) 22/H 

Gen. Dynamics $76 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 35/11 

Goodyear $44* 

Hawker Siddeley 42/9 

Honda (E.D.R.) 36/9 

Komauu Y.I3 

Leyland Motors 47/- 

J. Leeds 36/6 


Massey Fergui 
Michelin ‘B T 


278 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y.282 

4-4 

2 7 

123 

IMS 

Peugeot 

Fr.117-1 

-1-4 

4-6 

3895 

3210 

Pirelli-Spa 

L.345I 

-II 

2-9 

53/3 

45/7 

Rotla-Royce 

48/10*, 

+2/6 * 

4-6 

6/3 

2/10’, 

Rootea Mtrs. 'A' 

%470 

—6d 

... 

& 

11/4*. 

Smiths Induat. 

-l’,d 

5 3 

45b 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

-1 

2-3 

139 

200 

Volkswagen 

#308 

+7 

6-5 

138 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.135 

+3 

2 6 

U/T*. 

10 h 

Westland 

13/7’, 

-fl/3 

3 7 

10/6 

7/6 

Wllmot-Breeden 

Oflko Equip., Photo. 

10/3 

+3d 

S 4 

126 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y.I09 

-7 

2 7 

150 

I26’ 4 

Eastman Kodak 

SI42 

+8% 

1 5 

1548 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I460 

+8 

3-4 

26/6 

20/3 

Gestetner 'A' 

26/6 

+ 1/7% 

3 4 

3405 

2789 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.3096 

-37 

2 5 

23/9 

20/3 

Ozalid 

23/1*1 

$285*, 


5 0 

3ii’, 

199 

Xerox 

+6 

0-4 


29/10' 24/3 

60/4', 47/1% 

31/9 24/6 

20/9% 14/- 

31/6 26/6 

10/11% 7/6 

§ W 

fr 

a m k- 


PublMilnc 
Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp B P. 
Crown Zeller. 
Dickinson Roban. 
Financial News 
Int. Publishing 
Longmans Gp. ‘A* 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the WM. 
Reed Paper 
W. H. Smith ‘A’ 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


City Centre Prp. 
City Lon. Rl Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A* 
Land Securities 
Lon. Cty F'hold. 
Lon. March. Secs. 
St. Martins 
Sec. Covent Gdn. 
S. G. Immobilalre 
Stock Conversn. 


Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 



Stocks 

\Z n - 

High 

Low 


14/1’, 

E 

11/3 

& 

Cunard 

Furness Withy 
Harland ft Wolff 

12/- 
w 

915 

Japan Air Lines 

Y.I770 

415 

340 

KLM 

FI.375 

224 

165% 

Lufthansa 

X 215 

50/9 

45/- 

Ocaan Steamship 

50/- 

34*4 

26’. 

Pan American 

$31% 

27/6 

IS c- 

23/i 

P. ft O. Defd. 

17/4% 

15/- 

Swan, Hunter 

TWA 

18/3 

$66% 


557’, 

438 

ftfjenkorf 

%526% 

+2*4 

19/3 

16/10% 

Boots Pure Drug 

iJ/10% 


25/7% 

20/7% 

17/1% 

Brit. Home Stn. 

233 

22/7% 

+9d 

22/9 

British Shoe 

+1/4% 

31/6 

20-* 

Montague Burton 
Debennams 

28/3 

-3d 

30/10% 

26/6 

27/9 

+7%d 

275 

187-5 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr. 189 

-1 

564 

470 

Galerlas Precdot 


-5 

se 

38/1% 

Grattan Ware. 


26% 

G. T. A. ft P 

$30% 

+ 1% 

49/1 

30/1 

GUS 'A' 

48/4% 

19/1% 

Fr.B.2400 

+3/4% 

+!db d 

29/6 

17/10% 

House of Fraser 

2720 

2210 

Innovation 

13/1% 

9/7% 

Int. Scores 

13/% 

%509% 

IS 

524 

461 

Karttedt 

476 

385 

Kaufhof 

%4S0 

1295 

821 

La Radoute 

Fr.l 171 

-23 

373 -75 

306 

La Rinascente 

L.3II-75 

-2-75 

38/7% 

31/4% 

Marks ft Spencer 

38/1% 

+4**d 

+ '% 

— 0 14 

3, jl 

3 -75 

20% 

2 79 

Montgomery W. 

Myer Emporium 

$24% 

SA.3 -61 

294 

254 

Neckerman 

%264% 


384 

271 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.27l 

-1 

66/9 

53/9 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

66/9 

+4/3 

183 

131 

Prlntemps 

Fr.l3l 

-6 

59* 4 


Sears Roebuck 

$58% 

16/6% 

28/1% 

+ 3% 

16/6% 

29/1% 

19/8% 

Tesco Stores 

+ 6%d. 

25/- 

United Drapery 

+ 3d 

16/3 

Woolworth 

19/0% 

+9%d 



Textiles, Clothing 



55 2 

49*2 

A.K.U. 

FI.50 65 

+0 75 

27/- 

22/3 

Ashton Bros. 

24/- 

+ 1/6 

50* 

25% 

Burlington 

$35 

+ 3 

8/5 f 4 


Calico Printers 

7/4% 


14/9 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, Pens. A B. 

12/1% 


44/7% 

33/- 

45/6 

+ 1/1% 

20/9 

16/10% 

Courtauldi 

20/6 

+ l%d 

10/4% 

8/4*, 

Eng. Sewing Cot. 

9/4 

+ l%d 

44/- 

1 %: 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

39 h 


48% 

Stevens, J. P. 

S43% 

+ % 

107 

91 

Tet|ln 

Y.9I 

-3 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 116 

-2 

12/6 

59/1% 

10/3 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

12/0% 

+ 3%d 

52/4% 

53/-* 

- lO'jd 

15/6* 

13/- 

Woolcombers 

14/7% 


1686 1480 
735 700 
187’, 155 
3S2>, 322 


27/4’, 22/3*, 

S5/3 44/3 

17/6 12/9 

18/4’, 15/10% 

33/7'J 28/4, 


Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras 'B' 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobac. 
Rembrandt 

Utllitles/Rails 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansai Elec. P. 
Norsk Hydro. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 
Alliance Trust 
B E.T. 'A' Defd 
British Assets 
Cable B Wireless 
Industrial ft Gen. 


$C.7I% +1’, 

Y.727 -1 

Y.798 +3 

S33 7 , 

Fr.B.2320 + 20 
Fr.B.I678 -8 
Y.73I +1 

%I65 +2', 

KZ- i?* 


18/P, -r4'.d 

32/4', +6cf 


Money Market Indicators 

The key covered arbitrage margin on swaps of Euro-doliars UK 
local authority loans swung sharply towards London last Week, 
dropping ,, to a modest i per cent In New York’s favour. 
Falls in Euro-dollar rates from mid-year hlght more than offset a 
rise In the cost of forward cover and a slight easing In UK local 
authority rates. 


/Mrlinas S Shipping 
Anglp Norness 14/- 

Brit, ft Comm. I9/I0 1 , 4 

Cammed Laird 9/3 


+ 1/9 

4-0 








+4'*d 

5 4 

Treasury Rill Tenders 

91-Day 


Tender 


4*5 


Amount 


Aver 

ace 

Allotted 

Issue 

—* 


Date of 

it mo.) 

Applied 

rate 

of 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

-6\ 

i-4 

Tender 

Offered for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

+3d 

7-6 

1966 

91-Doy 


s. 

d. 

% 


+2/- 

5 5 

July 8 

170-0 

277 1 

116 

2 12 

58 

2.500-0 


5*0 



r 





—6d 

6*1 

1967 







+i%d 

6-1 

Apr. 7 

170-0 

346 9 

108 

9 67 

23 

1,760-0 



.. 14 

170*0 

352 2 

107 

5-94 

45 

1,780 0 



.. 21 

190 0 

406 2 

106 

II 09 

25 

IJOO-O 

+ l%d 

5*1 

.. 28 

190*0 

330 9 

108 

2 99 

29 

1060 3 

+ 1/1 

5-0 

May 5 

160-0 

296 9 

104 

8 35 

19 

1.920-0 

+ 1/3 

3-1 

.. 12 

160-0 

353 3 

104 

5 -41 

38 

1,960-0 

+2%d 

4 2 

.. 19 

170-0 

307 0 

104 

3 83 

37 

2,000-0 

-l«%d 

6-4 

.. 26 

170-0 

308 3 

104 

II *47 

27 

2.0S0 -0 

+%d 

4-7 

June 2 

170-0 

329-4 

105 

5 49 

47 

2,100-0 

+3d 

4-6 

9 

170-0 

375 6 

105 

1 -91 

39 

2.150 0 

-3d 

(5*0) 

.. 16 

170-0 

303-5 

105 

5 25 

49 

2.180-0 

-2 75 

5-2 

.. 23 

190-0 

320-0 

IQS 

6 00 

56 

2,210-0 

+M 

1-2 

.. 30 

190-0 

320 9 

105 

6-02 

56 

2,260-0 



July 7 

190 0 

291 -4 

106 

2-94 

r 

2.270-0 


180 160*4 

209 193 

194*1 149-3 


Miscellaneous 
Air Llqulde 
Allied E.P, 
William Baird 
Bestobell 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygan 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
Inchcape 
C. Itoh 

Johnson Matthey 
Litton Industries 
Mlnneca M. ft M. 
Mitsui 
Radiation 
Sears 'A' 

Steetley 
Thos Tilling 
Turner ft Newell 
Union Carbide 
United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cle. Pet roles 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petroflna 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 


ChShga * "Yu, 

+2*7 

+ ,J *4 


-14 H 

4*64 4 ^ 

tift ?r 


w i: 

+<M ?! 


tf. ”■ 


+ /3 ■' 

'141 

+«/3 ; 

3-> 

+4'sd 

5i 


5-0 

+9d 

5-7 

+ •'. 

If 


51 

+ I/I0*, 

5» 

-17 

2-0 

+ 1/3 

44 

+9d 

55 

-3-0 

+5 

+\ 

3+ 


4-2 

4-1 


Stan. Oil Indiana 

$57% 

_, 

M 

Stan OlINJ. 

561»! 

+% 

S) 

Texaco Inc $71 

Gold Mines—Finance 

+% 


Ashanti 

10/10% 

+6d 

131 

OFSIT 

86/10’, 

+4'^l 

$1 

Anglo-American 

£18*.* 

30/10% 

ibid 

Jt) 

Charter Cons 

3-1 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

122/6 

-2M 


General Mining 

133/9 

+ 3/9 . 

5-1 

J'burg. Cons 

210/- 

+2/6 

3-1 

Union Corpn 

92/6 

+4/6 

4b 

Mines ft Metals 

Alcan Alum. 

SC 29% 

—% 


Alussuissc 

Fr.S.5560 

+ 105 

2-1 

Amer Met. Clim 

$53’* 

+2 , a 

34 

Amal Tin Niger. 

7/9 

-4'd 


Anaconda 

547% 

+ ’i 

5-3 

C A.S.T. 

34/3 


7-3 

De Beers Defd 

£I3» 

SC.B5% 

_s 

3-1 

Falconbridge 

+ % 

... 

Inter Nickel 

S98» 4 

+^. 

■ 

Kennecott 

$45 


4H 

Lonrho 

M/6 

+/,d 

S4 

Mount Isa 

29/9 

+'$i 


Penarroya 

Fr.60 

+0-2 

3 4 

Pillar Holdings 

M/4% 

+ l*d 

S-7 

Reynolds Metals 

550% 

+ 1% 

H 

R.T.Z. 

S2/6 

+6tf 

3*4 

Rhokana 

38/6 

+6/3 


Roan Sel. Trust 

70/- 

-1/6 


Selection Trust 

84/- 



Union Mlnlere 

Fr.6.820 

+ 24 

44 

Zambia. Ang.-Am. 

63/- 

+ • 1/3 

" 

Plantations, Etc. J 

Cons. T. ft Lnds. 

58/- 

+9d 


Guthrie 

31/10% 

+6d 

V. 

Highlnds. A Low. 

3/9*, 

+ 2*46 

101 

Plantation Hldgs. 

3/- 

+ IV 

04 


•On July 7th, tenders for 9i«dfy bills, at 
73 par dent, higher tenders being allotted 
this week was for £230 million 91-day bills. 


£98 tls. 6d. secured 
In Rill. The offer for 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 
London: July 12 
lank Rate % 

<from 6%. 4/5/67) S’, 

Deposit rataai 
7 doys* notice: 

Clearing banks 3', 

Discount houses 3% 

Local authorities 5%-S% 

3 months' fixed. 

Local authorities 5%,-5% 

Finance houses 5%-5% 

7 days' 

Interbank rata S', 

3 months' 

Treasury bills S*, 4 

Curo-dollar dapoaltst 
7 days' notice S', 

3 months' 5% 


Covered Arbitrage In favour oft 

Margins (3 months') Last weak % 

Treasury bills London 

Evr*doffarUK local 

authority loans N. York * 4 

Euro-doilar/fturb sterling N. York 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 
Euro-dollar/UK local 

au th or it y loans London ' 4 

Euro-dollar/lntorbanli London ’ a 


Euro-aterllng deposits 

(in Peru): 

2 days' notice 5% 

3 months' 5* 4 

NEW YORK 4 

Treasury Mile 4 -29 7 

Carts, of Deposit 4 -90 
Sterling: 

Spot rate $2 -7888 

Forward discount 
(3 month O ’ 4 cents 

Forward cover 
(3 months'): 

Annual Int. cost " M % 

Invaatmant currency: 
Investment $ 25',% prof" 
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six weeks to 



fou can get to Australia in just over a day. Some people do. Many like to 
ample the interesting places that Qantas flies to on the way. Athens. Teheran, 
few Delhi. Hong Kong. Singapore... lots of fabulous cities to choose from, 
fe extra airfare. And there'll always be another Qantas jet along. 

C years of flying people have taught us when, where and how you like to fly. 
jo abroad with Qantas. And take a year if you like, 
ivery day Qantas V-Jets fly direct to Australia via Europe and Asia. Ask your 
ravel Agent or Qantas for details. 
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^TAS , wnh AIR INDIA and$QAC Qantas dornar PmcadtUy and Qtd Bond$tmt L$kton W1 f*k9U62Q $200 
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The Economist-Latin American edition 

the 

facts 

Launched on May 19,1967. 

Fortnightly in Spanish from London. 

Distributed in all Latin American countries including Brazil. 

Sales to date over 25,000 copies per issue, (over 14,000 
paid subscriptions and 11,500 news-stand sales) 

Sales 25% up on original target figure. 

Readership research by Marplan reveals that 70% of 
subscribers are businessmen and 26% are in government and 

the professions. 

There are 34 international companies already using its 
advertising pages. Is your company among them? 


For advertising information and 
copies of the 1967 Marplan study 
'The Latin American edition— 
Occupation Analysis of the first 
10 000 Subscribers', please 
contact, in the UK Robin Ludlow 
at The Economist 25 St James's 
St, London SW1 01-930 5155. 
in the US. The Kenyon Company. 
527 Madison Avenue. New York 
NY 10022 (212) 765-1282. Or 
any of our representatives below 



Argentina end Uruguay 

Geoffrey Stork 
Casilla Correo 5565 
Buenos Aires 
Tel 42-6764 
Brasil 

Ltbris Agtncta Literana SA 

Calxa Postal 2128 

Rio de Janeiro 

Tel 22-7479 

Canada 

Alim Associates 

1414 Crescent Street 

Montreal 25 

Tel 845-6898 

Alim Associates 

915 Carlton Tower 

2 Carlton Street 

Toronto 2 

Tel 364-2289 

CMIe 

Eduardo Kaulingfreks 
Aaesorfa Ttcmca Comerciat 
Casilla 3229 
Santiago 
Tel /12269 


Franca 

Tnservice Rufenacht SA 

41 rue de Lancry 

Paris lOe 

Tel 206 61 98 

Germany and Austria 

Hans W Bohn 

Bohn-Werbung 

H W Bohn & Co KG 

Hansaallee 7 

6 Frankfurt am Mam 

Tel Frankfurt (Main) 56.80 77 

Italy 

Gabriele Balia 

Via Guido d‘Arezzo 9 

Milan 

Tel Milan 496 061 

Japan 

Kanmchi Kojima 

c/o Zimmerman Trading Co 

(Japan) Ltd 

Akasaka International Buildmg 

10-16 8-chome 

Akasaka 


Mexico 
Mary Franco 
Strmgar y Asociados 
Apartado 9099 
Mexico 1, DF 
Tel 14-56-21 
Middle Beat 
Nigel M Ealend 
PO. Box 3139 
Taheran 
Iran 
Peru 

Herbert H Moll 
Libraries ABC SA 
Casilla 6695 
Lima 

Tal 23973 
South Africa 

Johnston & Nevilla 
307 Prudential House 
32 St Georgas Street 
Capa Town 

Tel 41-2042/41-0013 


Minato-ku Tokyo 


Spain 

J L Pefte 

Juan Montalvo 19 

Madrid 3 

Tal 264 70 74 

Switzerland 

Tnservioe Rufenacht SA 

4 place du Cirque 

Geneva 

Tal 24 22 74 

Vanaauala 

Thomas P Gala 

Voz y Vision da Venezuela CA 

Apartado 3954 

Caracas 

Tsi 32 62 96 
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Policy for the Pound 

There has been no real, basic 
improvement in Britain's trading 
balance in the year of squeeze 
and travail since July 20, 1966. 
This is therefore a time for get¬ 
ting rid of delusions. An article 
on page 291 discusses what needs 
to be done, including an examina¬ 
tion of the case for devaluation. 
An article on page 335 discusses 
the latest disturbing economic 
indicators in more detail. 


Contents- 


Coal and cheap power 

A special survey of the implica¬ 
tions behind Britain's new energy 
policy, in the thrashing out of 
which Lord Robcns and the Coal 
Board won a battle and lost a 
war, with serious social problems 
for his redundant miners, page 
340. 





Goodbye to them all 

Mr Wilson is getting Britain out 
of south-east Asia in the hope of 
Retting himself out of a hole at 
his party conference in October, 
page 293. 




Six weeks after the 
cease-fire 

Both Arabs and Israelis are 
preparing to live with the present 
cease-fire lines—for months, per¬ 
haps for years. Outsiders, in their 
own interests, want a settlement 
but there is dismally little they 
can,do about it, page 295. 



* »Mf * 



What's up ? 


Age of majority 

An official committee strongly 
urges that Britons should become 
legal adults at eighteen, not 
twenty-one. Votes were not on 


The World 


VOLUME CCXXIV Number 6465 


291 Same Again 

293 Good Luck, Harry. Good Luck, Tunku 

294 No Agreement Before More Rigour 

295 Six Weeks after the Cease-fire 


297 Age of convenience ; Government ; Regions ; 
Film school; Trade unions ; Parliament 


305 International Report: Death of a Salesman ? ; 
Germany and France; Germany; Pope and 
Patriarch ; The Congo ; Korea ; Copyright ; 
Nigeria ; Argentina ; Spain ; Greece ; Vietnam 
316 Communist Affairs: This is the price China 
pays for Mao’s revolution ; Czechoslovakia; 
Hungary 

3 i9 American Survey: Black against white; 
Striking back ; Taking an interest ; Children 
of the ghetto ; Forced compromise on forces ; 
Broker Sherlocks ; Lid off silver ; Which way 
for Puerto Rico ? Inflammatory filter ; Con¬ 
trolled hope for fusion 


329 A Conservative St George 


Business Brief 332 What the Kennedy Round means for Britain 


Business 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


335 British Summer Time 

337 Back to the Jungle 

339 France’s Grapes of Wrath 

340 Britain : Energy Policy ; Cheap energy : but 
not quite yet ; Fiddling the fuel arithmetic ; 
What was promised at Durham ; Insurance 
for Oil ; The American pattern ; Miners 
without work 

347 International: Money talks : Yet another round 
to come ; Shipping through Suez ; St Lawrence 
seaway ; Gold ; Greece ; Computers 

351 Investment: Gilt-edged market; Banks ; New 
York Stock Exchange; Company Profits; 
Chubb ; Lifeguard Assurance ; Great Universal 
Stores ; Charrington/Bass ; In brief 
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Not very much if Mr Ian Smith the agenda-—but this makes the 
KOes on as he's doing — a enfranchisement of 2.7 million 
Rhodesian settlement still looks 18- to 21-year-olds more likely, 
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unlikely, page 294. 
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' Iron and Steel Board 

Sir —There are two points in your obituary 
; notice of the Iron and Steel Board (July 8th) 
which I would like to take up. You wrote: 

If the* members were aware*' of the weakness 
in its powers as they ne>w say, they should 
£ have** made more of a song and dance about 
j righting them during the board's lifetime 
rather than lamenting them at its funeral. 

The board was always conscious of the 
inadequacy of its powers and the more that 
\ inadequacy mattered in practice, the more 
forcefully did the board press this fact on the 
attention of successive governments, who, how- 
! ever, were more concerned with other aspects 
■ of the politics of steel. Is The Eionomist 
suggesting that the board should have criti¬ 
cised publicly the legislation under which it 
was constituted, or that it should have used 
the press in a pressure campaign on govern¬ 
ments? Dare I suggest that your assumption 
that the board did nothing points more to an 
inadequacy of journalistic perception on your 
part, than to a failure on the part of the 
board? In my experience, people in public 
positions are more often embarrassed by the 
remarkable skill of journalists in finding out 
what is happening than by the need to spoon¬ 
feed them. 

You also wrote: 

The board has been under political pressures 
to encourage the setting-up of new plants in 
development areas, irrespective of whether 
the siting waf the best for the industry's 
efficiency. 

During the past nine years, of which I can 
speak as chairman, there has been no truth 
whatever in this statement.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SW 1 Cyril Musgrave 


Colour Television 

Sir —The statement in the article of July 8th 
that colour will lead to a boom in the camera 
and transmission equipment fields is un¬ 
doubtedly true, as re-equipment of black-and- 
white studios, not only in Britain but all over 
the world, and the replacement of transmit¬ 
ters, will go ahead at a high level for many 
years to come. 

Your article, however, takes a pessimistic 
view of the receiving problem in Britain when 
it says that " Britain has had technical trouble 
with ultra high frequency transmission.** This 
is not the case, and experience with BBC-2 
reception so faT is very encouraging. UHF 
does, of course, have a much more sharply 
defined limit to the service area than is the 
case with VHF transmission but in this de¬ 
fined service area (and this already includes 
65 per cent of the population of the country 
and will include 71 per cent by the end of 
the year) the service is generally speaking 
better than the VHF service. UHF is vir¬ 
tually immune to sporadic-£ problems which 
so beset VHF and also immune to motor car 
ignition and other forms of interference, while 
thaflUtly directive and the small dimensions 
QfgBilHF aerial permit ghost signals to be 
mi 9 Hpre effectively in UHF than in VHF. 


I think that there is no doubt that the choice 
of UHF for colour, permitting as it does the, 
foregoing advantages and * also the perfor¬ 
mance and higher grade picture Obtained 
from 625-iine operation, will be found to have 
been the right choice. Another advantage of 
the UHF band, and this bnc is unachievable 
in any other bands, is that it will eventually 
allow four colour programmes to be trans¬ 
mitted. 

It has always been made clear that we 
would start out on five hours of colour a week 
and build up gradually to 80 per cent of the 
total time in BBC-a in colour by December 
and. This is without taking account of such 
special items as Wimbledon which in itself 
represented about thirty-five hours df colour. 
—Yours faithfully, 

London , W 1 Francis C. McLean 

Director of Engineering, 
British Broadcasting Corporation 

Sir —Contrary to the impression given in your 
article “ Have You Colour TV? ” (July 8th) 
the advent of colour television has been 
eagerly awaited by all sections of the industry, 
and its enthusiastic reception From all quarters 
during the recent launching by the BBC 
justifies the confidence of manufacturers. 

Orders taken, some figures of which have 
already been published, suggest that the fore¬ 
cast production figure of 50,000 sets by the 
end of the year and’up to 150,000 in 1968 
will be no more than the market can absorb. 
There are a number of reasons why sufficient 
sets are not available immediately to meet the 
heavy demand—ranging from delayed govern¬ 
ment decisions to an earlier than anticipated 
start of the colour launching period several 
months prior to the actual opening date of 
the service on December 2 nd next. 

The gap between supply and demand is 
likely to continue until the industry has its 
production lines in full operation with output 
at the rate of 3-4,000 receivers a week, which 
should be reached by the time the service 
officially opens in December. Far from 
cutting back production of colour receivers, 
manufacturers arc exerting every effort to 
speed up production.—Yours faithfully, 
London, WCl S. E. Allchurch 

Director, British Radio 
Equipment Manufacturers* Association 


t camera The Middle East 

lack-and- Sir—Y ou generously allotted half a page to 

all over a letter written by Mrs Gloria Benjamin from 

transmit- Haifa (July 1st). I sincerely hope that you 

or many will be equally patient with my answer. I 

can only say that it is not the horrors of five 
mi-tic days of war that matter in a human being’s 

h life for those,can be soon forgotten in the 

1 trouble ccstas y of victory. What really matters are 

n ** This l° n 8 years of continual apprehension and 
ti BBC-2 insecurity undergone by the Arabs ever since 
UHF birth of the Zionist movement, when it 

'sharply became clear what the real expansionist 

in is the Zionist intentions were. It is not the right 

this dc- to livc that the Israelis, ckpect the Arabs to 

includes B rant l h cm hut rather the right to expand 
* country an d dominate at their expense, 
e end of I challenge Mrs Benjamin to produce one 
speaking Israeli statesman or politician who has not 

F is vir- stated in one way or another at some moment 

ns which in his political career that the present Israeli 

rotor car State is only “ a small part of the big Jewish 

ce, while homeland ” (Ben Gurion, Israeli Yearbook, 

mensions 1952). And have not those same, Israeli 

als to be politicians claimed after every cxpfpsionist 

in VHF. war that all territories that have’ been 

SEOOND CLASS FOSTAOE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW 
Publisher weekly every Saturday, flfty-two times a year in London, 


occupied constitute an integral part of rh c 
Jewish homeland,?^ (General Dayap, only a 
few days agb]fc ; -life/ s bo\^ikm» k 'M |his 
Jewish empire appear to be boundless , and 
their dreams unfulfilled. can an Arab 

be expected to live in peace with Who self, 
much less with Israel, $s long as his “ peace- 
loving ” neighbour* harbour these expan¬ 
sionist dreams ? 

If Mrs Benjamin has suffered a “ stagger¬ 
ing " victory, how much more “ staggering ’■ 
our defeat must have been, especially when 
we realise what little hope wc have of stirring 
thc world conscience to a realisation of our 
genuine fears of thc determination of the 
Israelis to expand.—Yours faithfully, 

Shemlan , Lebanon Rac.ha Salam 

Sir— -Reading your correspondent’s repon 
from occupied Jerusalem “ When monsters 
turn out to be human " (July rst), I cam<- 
across a few inaccuracies which I feel should 
be corrected. 1 am an associate professor of 
biochemistry at the American University of 
Beirut's medical school who was spending a 
sabbatical year at thc Augusta Victoria Hos¬ 
pital in Jerusalem. During thc short Middle 
Eastern wai, I was in charge of thc blood 
bank at the Augusta Victoria and would like 
to state thc following: 

Although thc Augusta Victoria Hospital 
was badly bombarded, happily thc only 
research centre escaped undestroyed. 

No Jewish blood was brought by tin- 
Israelis to thc Arab patients. In fact, wr 
had too much blood reserve and no way of 
keeping it long due to the failure of 
electricity. 

I certainly did not make any statement 
that ail was forgiven and don't see how 
anyone could have.—Yours faithfully, 

Usama Khalidi 

American University of Beirut 

The doctor quoted was not Dr Khalidi . 


Aberfan 

Sir —In your article of July 15th you state: 
“ After all, Merthyr Council is already 
benefiting handsomely from the money lent 
to it from the Disaster Fund.” I should like 
to point out that the fund money was invested 
by the honorary treasurer to thc fund (who 
was thc borough treasurer) with thc Mcrthyi 
corporation in order to do what any prudent 
fund treasurer would be expected to do, and 
that was to safeguard the interests of the fund. 
It was a convenience to invest the money 
with the Merthyr ^gjporation as it was 
received, but thc current market rate of 
interest was paid from the outset. There has 
been no financial advantage to the Mcrthyi 
council, who if they had not borrowed this 
money would have bdrrowed other , money 
from the London money market stt the same 
rates of interest.— Youts faithfully, 

Merthyr Tydfil J* E. Paynf. 

' Borough' Treasurer 


Cities for 3,000 million 

Sir— There (p a grave mi sconce ptio^^t the 
heart of Barbara Ward’s special survey of 
land-use planning (July 8th). It is to be found 
in the analogy she draws between the 
planning for Detroit .and that of Brirish exer¬ 
cises concerning Swindon and Portsmouth- 
Southampton. These latter efforts derived 
from something significantly not men.tiqncd by 
Barbara Wa&^naffiely, the South-East 

YORK. N.Y. 

Enflan4. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER other notice P . g ,s 3721 


B Sl GROUP 

S FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 

A substantial English Company haadquartared in London, having 
sales throughput the world and with its own manufacturing and 
servicing facilities in Britain, N. and S. America, India, S. Africa and 
Australia, has recently reconstructed its organisation and is now 
to appoint a man with considerable financial experience to the 
newly created post of Group Financial Director. The Company has 
the major share of the World market for precision capital equipment 
of a highly specialised nature. 

This could prove to be one of the top financial appointments in 
British industry and is open only to applicants of maturity who have 
a successful record of financial policy formulation and control in 
international business operations. 

It is essential that the successful candidate shall have a thorough 
understanding and in most cases direct experience, of group control 
problems, taxation, foreign financial affairs, -cross licensing and 
liaison with ioint stock and merchant banks. It is probable that the 
man appointed will be a university graduate and qualified as an 
Actuary, Accountant or Economist and may have previous 
experience in the Treasury, Inland Revenue or Banking. 

Applications giving brief details of qualifications and experience, 
which will be treated in strict confidence, should be sent to 

Mr P. Fatharly, Director and Chief Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION LTD. 

Management Consultants and Consulting Engineers 
18 Thurloe Place, London, S.W.7. 

Envelopes should be marked 394/3. 


Space on this page is reserved for managerial 
appointments carrying salaries of £5,000 p.a. and 
above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the classified 
section on pages 372 to 374. 

Enquiries for space on this page and in the classified 
section are invited by: 

J. E. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 

Telephone 01-930 5155 


i 


Design Engineering 
Executive 

• this minor post is fur an executive engineer in the truck 
division of a prominent motor manufacturer. It is principally 
concerned with a future multi-million pound development 
programme. 

• overall responsibility is to establish design objectives for 
transmission systems and diesel engines in proposed vehicle 
programmes, and to achieve these through a design team led 
by a subordinate level of management. Planning and super* 
vising test programmes and the improvement of current 
production models arc included. 

• a professional engineer, preferably with an engineering 
degree, is required with experience in heavy transmission and 
diesel engines. Successful design ability and knowledge of 
modern management techniques as applied to components 
development and engineering, including the use of computers 
as a design aid, would be advantageous. 

• acf mid-thirties. Basic salary around /]5,ooo, although 
exceptional ability could attract additional rewards. 

Write in confidence to us as the company’s advisers. Nothing 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should be 
addressed to W. Conachcr Crow. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD. 

IO HAI1 AM ST R F FT * ION DON Wl 
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Study, and it is with this, & anything, that 
die should have attempted some* comparison 
with the Detroit exercise, 

• Swindon' and .the others, in so far as they 
attempt to fulfil the ends inherent in the 
Study's means of analysis, will achieve pre¬ 
cisely the opposite of those aims of change 
and movement which Baxbara Ward (rightly) 
notes as typical of newly-emcrgcnt thinking 
about planning. Their raison d'etre lies in 
their very isolation from London and hence 
is founded on the static, inward-looking and 
traditional concept of the city, rather than on 
the new concept of the city as a region—a 
concept which concerns itself not with the 
size of the entity in question, but with its 
internal ordering. 

g f Barbara Ward’s article shows how hard it 
|I$ for the European intellectual to free him- 
|self of the hierarchical idea of settlements. 
|j|£erjorative terms like “sprawl” arc all too 
Iftadily used to describe the way in which the 
ftommon man liberated by the motor-car likes 
to live; and "megalopolis” is used to describe 
jUhat incorporation of the new towns into 
fLondon’s held of force, such as in fact is our 
»best hope of bringing internal order and 
^quality into our settlement pattern. The 
{gravity of these misconceptions consists in the 
vacuum they leave in metropolitan regional 
planning. Stansted is only the biggest of the 
chickens so far to come home-to roost on this 
score. The far bigger chicken of London’s 
housing is also on its way home. Meantime, 
rather than the occasional spectacular article 
on the subject, a continuing but more 
intellectually humble attention to its signifi¬ 
cance would be welcome from The 
Economist. —Yours faithfully, 

Ashprington, Devon Maurice A. Ash 

Sir —While I am much in sympathy with 
the ideas expressed in Barbara Ward’s survey, 
one factor is omitted. One can build towns 
with laigc potential shopping areas, theatres, 
a sports stadium, good environmental charac¬ 
teristics and so on, but this docs not mean 
that people will live in them. 

There appears to be an initial inertia before 
a town’s growth reaches “ take-off ” point 
and it becomes accepted into the local urban 
hierarchy at its planned level. This can be 
seen in northern England in the case of 
Middlesbrough. Although it is now over one 
hundred years since its initial growth, Mid¬ 
dlesbrough still has difficulty in competing 


EIU Quarterly Economic Review* 

58 each quarter covering 130 countries 

Indonesia 

The government is trying herd to 
re-esteblieh Indonesia's political and 
economic position in Asia. The utility 
and effectiveness of these efforts in 
the face of the enormous rehabilitation 
task that lies ahead are discussed In 
our latest review, published this 
quarter. 

The annual subscription to one Review (4 
issuss and an Annual Supplement) is 410 
(US828). Air mad poetage extra. DetaUe 
from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James’* Palace 
London SW 1 
HTDe Park 8711 Ext 27 
80 boot 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
JMBWay HIM 7-8800 


with medieval market towns such as Darling¬ 
ton and Stockton on Teeside. It has yet to 
reach its " take-off ” point.—Yours faithfully, 
Durham R. E. Hebden 

INSEAD 

Sir—M ay I correct a false impression which 
you may have given about INSEAD in a 
recent article on business schools (July 1st). 

INSEAD is not a French business school. 
It was originally set up to provide precisely 
the type of education you suggest in your 
article the two Swiss business schools should 
now concentrate on, namely, a European 
business training. The Fontainebleau-based 
school draws its students and professors from 
all over Europe as well as America and pre¬ 
vents students from any one country becoming 
predominant, in order to preserve the inter¬ 
national flavour. 

That this is recognised by an increasing 
number of people in this country is shown 
by the fact that the attendance from Britain 
has increased from a handful, at the incep¬ 
tion of INSEAD, to 15 per cent of the student 
body last year.—Yours faithfully, P. D. Falk 
London , EC 1 

Forever Insular ? 

Sir—I am one who finds no pleasure in 
spending my holiday in the discomfort of a 
sun-baked beach on some foreign shore. It 
is those who do, almost exclusively, who arc 
being catered for in package tours (July 8th). 

In most of a number of trips abroad I 
have found enormous pleasure in visiting the 
so-called cultural centres and revelling in the 
artistic, architectural and historic background 
of what I have seen. I see no reason to 
regard myself as odd on this account but 
the fact is that no travel agent is likely to 
bother with the relative minority who take 
their pleasure as I do. Furthermore, the 
expense would prohibit it. 

If, therefore, we are outside the pale in 
that our type of holiday must of necessity 
cost more than the allowance permits, why 
should we not have the privilege of going 
abroad once every other year with £100 plus 
£30 as our allowance ?—Yours faithfully, 

Rochdale , Lancashire A. I. Keighley 

Sir —The reference in your article to a 
daughter being stranded in the United States 
due to the £50 limit prompts me to point 
out that this can occur much nearer home. 
My family had just started a recent holiday 
in Palma when my elder daughter developed 
measles. As a result we had to stay longer 
than expected and used up our allowance of 
£50 per person. When she had recovered 
and was passed by the doctor as free of 
infection and fit to travel, BE A insisted on 
calling their London office, who stipulated 
that we wait a further 17 days. 

On visiting the British consul I was 
received most courteously until I asked for 
currency to pay the hotel bill for our 
extended stay.* I was instructed to “ write to 
the Bank of England > in London and I am 
sure they will consider your application 
sympathetically.” One can imagine from 
this that about Christmas currency might be 
authorised to release my wife and daughter 
from an indignant Palma hotelkeeper who 
would not want them or their luggage to 
leave until his bill was paid. 

Eventually a Spanish official in the BEA 
office realised the embarrassing position we 
were in and arranged fpr my daughter to be 
flown home • by another airline less fastidious 
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about procedure. I can perhaps be forgiven 
for being a little envious of some tourists 
who openly boasted that obtaining money 
was no problem to them despite Mr Callag¬ 
han’s Regulations.—Yours faithfully, * 

Whitecraigs, Renfrewshire 

R. Scott-Thomson 

Summer Time 

Sir —The existence of a time differentia] is 
of use to this country. If it is so necessary 
for those Companies with contacts on the 
continent to work on the same time scale, 
then let them, for if nothing else it will do 
more to spread the rush hour peak than any 
amount of cajoling by the government.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Woodley , Berkshire J. Rapley 

Saudi Arabia 

Sir —Your issue of June 3rd has unfortunately 
only just come to my notice, but even at this 
late stage I feel it necessary to point out that 
the article “What the Big Powers Can Do’‘ 
gives the reader the impression that there arc 
American bases in Saudi Arabia. We have 
no foreign bases whatever in Saudi Arabia. 
—Yours faithfully, Salem Azzam 

London Counsellor, 

Saudi Arabian Embassy 

Egregious 

Sir —You arc definitely not allowed to wring 
a Sr out of a full Signor, on top of all the 
rest (July 1st). 

The writer is tickled to laughter when 
figuring out the wry faces of the outstanding 
Italians whose names appear on your Rome 
correspondents’ reports, at their being brutally 
labelled as plain Signor, or Sig (never Sr of 
all horrors!). 

You should know better about how t(» 
influence people and win friends, if you wish 
to join the EEC. A plain Signor is in my 
country a plain nobody. If you do not learn 
how to find your way in the maze of the 
various Cav., Rag., Dott., Geom., Avv., Ing.. 
P.I., Prof., Comm., Cav.Uff., Cav.Gr.cr., 
Dott. Rag., Dott.Ing., Prof. Dott., Comm. 
Prof. Avv., Dott. Arch, Cav. Rag., Gr.Uff. 
Prof. Dott.Ing., I am very much afraid j 
P resident de Gaulle will get the upper hand 
—Yours faithfully, Luciano Perera < 

Serravalle Scrivia , Italy. 

EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
58 each quarter covering 130 countries 

FRANCE 

President de Gaulle may have been right 
to override parllamc^ In obtaining his 
special powers. Only rule by decree will 
enable him to introduce, undiluted, the 
measures which the sluggish economy 
badly needs. The latest review examines 
the economic slowdown and the 
reactivating measures that are expected. 

The annual eubeoripHon to one Review (4 
(settee and an Annual Supplement) ie £10 
(178826). Air malt poetage extra. Detaile 
from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London 
8W1 

HYDe Park 6711 Ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 

Murray HIU 7-6850 

INTECO 38 Avenue Friedland Paris 8 

BALZAC 60 80 
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Me? 

Install 

Vent-Axia? 

Why would I need 
anything like that? 

That’s all very well. But 
aren’t there problems? 
Draughts, for instance? 

How about keeping 
the fans clean? 

Excellent, but is there 
a Vent-Axia fo suit my 
particular need? 

Sounds fine. 
And the price? 


Worth following up. 
Who will advise me? 



Just because the air you breathe needs changing—regularly. Stale, fuggy 
air should be removed for efficient, easy working. Install Vent-Axia in your office ■ 
you'll wonder how you ever did without it. 

No problem—providing you pick the right unit. 

With Vent-Axia, you have a choice of automatic or hand-operated shutter 
to take care of back-draught. 


There again, you don't have to worry. Our units are so well designed they 
can be taken down from indoors for cleaning in a matter of seconds— 
without the use of tools. 

Certainly there is. Vent-Axia gives you unit ventilation tailored to your precise 
needs. We offer a range of sizes (6*, 7 {', 9 “ and 12" units) in window, wall and roof 
models. You can control your Vent-Axia through a.simpie on-off switch; 
or a reversible three-speed switch that boosts performance—at the touch of a 
button, itwill extract stale air or introduce fresh. 

Depends on the size and type you need. The 6* unit starts at £12.12.3d. including 
purchase tax, and is less than £20 with automatic shutter and reversing control. 
Good value when you consider that Vent-Axia units installed over 20 years ago 
are still going strong. Solid value when you realise that Vent-Axia never cut 
quality |n order to cut price. 

Go and see a good electrical contractor. 

Or write us for free illustrated brochure. 



For bettor air conditions 



Unit Ventilation 



Dibits of sorvko fsctttUos from thus Voot-Ati 1 bronchos: 

London SW1 60 Rochester Row (Victoria 2244) 

Manchester S 18 Lloyd Street (Blackfrisrs 0634) - Olasgo fit 135 Bath Street (City 7167) 
Birmingham 1 Lee Bank House, Holloway Head (Midland 4595) • Leeds 1649 Hunslet Lane 
Leeds (22985) • Newcastle-upon-Tyne 42 Jesmond Road (Newcastle 813391) 

Bristol 1 Brunei House, St. George's Road (Bristol 27567) 
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Now 

Medium term credit 
for operations 
throughout the 
world 


On July 20th a new international bank waa opened with 
a rare facility for businessmen: medium and medium-long 
term credit. 

Its name is International Commercial Bank Ltd.— 
incorporated in U.K. with headquarters in London. 

It has exceptional resources—specially in sterling and 
dollars and also handles all banking transactions 
anywhere in the world. 

It is jointly owned by the five participating banks 
below—with combined assets exceeding 
£6,000 millions. 


ANNOUNCING THE 


international 
Commercial Bank 
Limited 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO U.S.A. 

IRVING TRUST CO. 
NEW YORK U.S.A. 



jr X THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
J, ^ \ BANKING CORPORATION 

J COMMERZBANK A.G. 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY. 


Full detaile from Head Office: 53 Threadneedle Street EC2 Tel London Wall 6122. Telex 88 73 29. 


The 

Economist 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription 

Department 

New Mercury House 

81 Farringdon Street London EC4 

Telephone 01-930 5155 

The airmail service is available 
in all countries and is usually 
quicker by 24/48 hours than the 
cheaper airfreight service, which 
is only available in the countries 
JniSeated. 


1 year by surface mail 

West Africa 

Airfreight 

Airmail 




Cameroon 

none 

£12.10 0 

Britain and Ireland 

£6.0.0 





Outside Britain 

£6.10 0 or US $19 50 

uongo 






Ghana 

£9.0.0 

,, 

1 year by air 



Nigeria 



Europe 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

East end Southern Africa and Indian 

Belgium 

£8.0.0 

£10.0 0 

Sub Continent 



Denmark 



Ceylon 

£10.0.0 

£12.10.0 

France 

.. 


India 



Germany 

» 


Kenya 



Holland 


" 

Pakistan 

none 


Italy 

*• 

-• 

S. Africa 

£10.0.0 


Portugal 

• • 


Tanzania 



Switzerland 



Uganda 



Austria 

£9.0.0 

£10.0.0 




Greece 

• • 

•• 

Far East and Pacific Area 


Turkey 



Burma 

none 

£12.10.0 

Gibraltar, Malta 

none 

£7.6.0 

Hongkong 

£12.10.0 

f( 

East Europe 


£10.0.0 

Malaya 

pone 


Finland 



Thailand 


f9 

Luxemburg 

" 

" 

Vietnam 



Norway 



Australia 


£13.10.0 

Spain 


" 

China 


fi 

Sweden 

•• 

" 

Japan 



North America 



New Zealand 

» 


Canada 

$29.50 

$42.00 

Philippines 


" 

Mexico 

none 

Mex. Pea. 466 

South and Central 

America 

£12.10.0 

USA. 

$29.60 

$37.80 







Student Rate 


Surface 

North Africa end Middle East 


Britain and 



Iran 

£9.0.0 

£11.0.0 

Reat of World 


£4.0.0 

Iraq 

.. 


USA 

$16.60 


Israel 

,, 

,, 




Jordan 

none 


The ioonemiet Quarterly Index 


Lebanon 

£9.0.0 




Surface 

Sudan 

none 

f> 

Annual Subscription 

£1.0.0 

UAR 


'i 1 

• i V 



US $2.80 



















with BEAGLE 


. Captain 


* Vimli . 


Chief Pilot oI Airwey*Tr$ining oSfiBot 
Ken SincMdM.B.E. gw wit 
unqualified approval. Airways IntirUn 
fly their Beegtee y minimum?? 
and can carry so miny pupil* they 


1716 whole of one course intake, flying in the Beagle, 
passed the Instrument Rating Examination 
first time - a previously unhMradf pass‘•rate. 4RS9r 


lib complete 


hese ten reasons make the Beagle B.206 the World's 'best buy' in 6 — 8 seat passenger aircraft. 1 Hjs ,i 

^inqt of 1 400 miles 2 A large door behind the wing for passengers and cargo 3 A quiet passenger compartment with really large 
windows 4 Large and comfortable seats 5 Outstanding stability, most pleasant flying characteristics and a separate crew compartment 
All-weather capability including full de-icing 7 Is equipped to full airline standards of radio, navigational aids and coupled auto-pilot 
Turbo-supercharged Continental engines supplied by Rolls-Royce 9. Fast, efficient spares and maintenance service 10. Has the 
lost robust|pnstruction for long operational life Is British, built in Britain gglgjg 





Beagle Aircraft Limited, 

Shoreham Airport, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. Tel: Shoreham 2301 
Rearsby Aerodrome, Rearsby, Leicestershire. Telephone: Rearsby 321 
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But they are the biggest in the world ... and PRIESTM AIM did manufacture them! 


There is an old advertising adage which 
says "brag and boast will get you no¬ 
where" But it's got us into a quandary 
At Priestman we were given the job of 
designing and building the enormous 
dredging grabs for the Plover Cove 
Scheme. Hong-Kong And it happens 
that these particular dredging grabs are 
the biggest in the world So what are 
we to do if our advertising objective is 


& 


to further recognition that Priestman 
are the authorities on the design and 
manufacture of grabs and dredgers ? 
We decided to do the same as you 
would have done, and say "Priestman 
were entrusted with the job of design¬ 
ing and building the biggest dredging 
grabs in the world " 



PRIESTMAN 

CONSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

GRABS DREDGERS HYDRAULIC A MECHANICAL 
EXCAVATORS AND CRANES 

PRIESTMAN BROTHERS! UltfjftfO. 
KINGSTON UPQN HULL ENGLAND. * 
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Take Italia out 
of Alitalia and what 
have you got? 

Just another airline 


There's a lot of sameness about airlines. Same technical 
training, jets, routes. So what h$ve we got that no other 
airlihe has? Simpatia. Typical Italian warmth and good 
cheer, vitality and enjoyment of life, appreciation of 
good food and drink, of gracious service and happy times. 
These are the things that make us different from all other 
airlines. These are the reasons why you'll like flying with us 
to any of the 89 cities we serve. Without them, we would 
* Still boa fine airline* We just wouldn't be Alitalia. 

AUTAUA* 



( Turriff 
Service to Industry 

mates sound 
business sense 


TURRIFF Planning, Design and Construc¬ 
tion facilities can turn your development 
plans into productive reality quickly and 
economically. 

Let TURRIFF experience provide the solu¬ 
tion to.your expansion problems. Backed 
by the resources of the entire Turriff Cor¬ 
poration your project can be commissioned 
more quickly and at lower cost. Vital con¬ 
siderations in meeting today's economic 
challenge. 

By one unified plan from concept to com¬ 
pletion your aims can be achieved. Turriff 
know-how can make and carry out this 
plan successfully and to your advantage 
in providing a new project or the moderni¬ 
sation of your existing establishment. 


If you are contemplating industrial expan¬ 
sion or modernisation contact:- 

TURRIFF Technical Services Division 


This team of specialists, experienced in all 
technologies, provides an integrated com¬ 
prehensive design, construction and instal¬ 
lation service from feasibility study to 
completion at an agreed contract price 
and by the agreed completion date. 

construction-wise turn to 



YOU NEED 
MORE THAN 
DATA FOR 
SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN 

JAPAN 






JAPAN'S 
nett relloMe 


YOU NEED 

COMPLETE 

EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 


& SANWA BANK 


Heed Office! FushhaLinaclil, HlgeshLku, Osaka Cable Mdi SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Offlcei YakeMr*che, CtHyode-ke, Tokyo Cable Add* SANWABANK lORYO 

London Branch' 31.45, Orethen Street. I endow I.CJf 
Hone Kong. Bronchi 30,_Det Voeim toad, Hong Kong 
New Verb Agency* 1 Chase Manhattan Piece, New York 
Son Francisco Brenda 444 California Street. Son Fronclico 
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conducted 
at the 
of light 



seed 


faho’s exclusive leased telex channels provide instantaneous communication 
|mong ten of the world's leading trading capitals—Tokyo, London, San Francisco, 
icw York, Taipei, Hong Kong, Singapore, Osaka, Manila, and Sydney. 

Particularly in the case of commodity trans¬ 
itions, this far-flung network enables Nissho 
offer its customers the latest international 
stations—and to conclude profitable deals— 

I before the latest prices are even listed in thi? 
cal newspaper. 

Besides fast handling of commodity transac¬ 
ts, Nissho offers many other services to the 
ternational businessman. As one of Japan's 4 ! 
ding trading companies, there’s little in the world of international trade that 
ssho doesn't handle. Metals, machinery, ships, aircraft, cameras, textiles, food- 
iffs, sundries ... the list is nearly endless. And with a vast network of branch 
ices in over 60 of the world's principal trading centers, there are few important 
ices in the world that Nissho doesn’t do business in. 

&o whether you’re interested in commodity transactions, buying, selling, three- 
iy trade, or cooperative ventures, may we suggest that you put Nissho’s world-, < 
fe capabilities to wprk fog you, ' 



* 

•Miral l— pi r tm a liptmis 

lHEMSSHOCa.mil 

London Office: 40 Seelnghell St.. 
London E.C. 2 Tel: NATIonel 4S91/8 

Head Office: Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address: NISSHOCONY OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: Nihcnbashi, Chuo-ku. 
Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address: NISSHOCONY TOKYO 
Overseas Branch Offices: Los Angeles, 
New York, Toronto, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Paris, Johannesburg, Bombay, 
Singapore, Sydney, and 50 other major 
cities throughout the world. 
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no object by sea 



Transport problems may be a limiting factor in 
the size of heavy plant, or may involve 
unnecessarily expensive assembly work on site. 

With works on the banks of the Tees, Head Wrightson 
use their own slipways so that vessels and structures 
of great size - such as this refinery column - can be 
floated to a convenient point around the coast or to 
overseas destinations. For challenging projects of 
maw kinds Head Wrightson are chosen for their 
expedience, resources and technological leadership. 
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Same Again 


A year has passed since Mr Wilson imposed his big squeeze 
on July 20, 1966. The unhappy anniversary falls at another 
moment of weakness for sterling. This is therefore a time for 
excising delusions. The opening question must be: has the 
year of great travail led to any real, basic, strengthening of 
Britain's balance of payments ? 

Whatever excuses are made about the recessions in 
Germany and the United States, the brutal answer must be 
“no.” The detailed figures and the latest trends are discussed 
on page 335. Broadly, however, Britain’s deficit on visible 
trade in the first six months of 1967 has been a bit larger 
than that in the whole of 1966, and this despite the fact that 
the country has still been gaining from a continuing small 
fall in import prices and a continuing small rise in export 
prices (a lucky scissors movement which, over the whole 
period of Labour government since 1964, has brought more 
than £250 million a year of succour to the balance of 
payments, but which cannot go on eternally). Add in the 
benefit gained through the natural run down from 1964’s 
excessive stockpiling of imports at that peak phase of the 
trade cycle, and it seems suspiciously likely that all but a 
pathetically small proportion of the much vaunted improve¬ 
ment in the current balance of payments since Labour took 
office has come from these three fortuitous factors. 

It is true that during Labour’s rule there has been a more 
permanent improvement on the capital side of the balance 
of payments account (which contributed £368 million of the 
£763 million total deficit in the Aunt Sally year of 1964, 
while the current deficit contributed the other £395 million) ; 
in view of the Government’s successive steps to penalise 
private overseas investment this was to be expected. It is 
also true that in present circumstances there arc still occa¬ 
sional quarters when Britain can drag itself into balance of 
payments surpluses, as it did in the first quarter of this year 
when the capital account benefited because Britain was then 
selling off a bit more of Rootes Motor to the Americans and 
of Pye Radio to the Dutch. Since the nation ships over 
£5,000 million a year of trade each way, and since a 2 per 
cent svying in this is regarded as spelling the difference 
between crisis and glee, there always will be brief periods 
when the Chancellor can declare that “we arc paying our 
way.” But while Mr Callaghan is euphoric about these 
occasional quarters, most of the nasty outside world has 
drawn the conclusion, after this country’s five successive 
years of external deficit, stretching now through both boom 
and slump, that .more positive steps must be taken to divert 


a greater part of Britain’s gross national product to 
strengthening its balance of payments. In this, the outside 
world is indubitably right. 

The four main positive steps usually put under discussion 
arc a cut in government spending overseas, more deflation, 
import controls, or devaluation of the pound. But they are 
steps that are entirely different in both magnitude and kind. 

Government cuts 

The idea that salvation can be secured wholly by cuts in 
Government overseas spending is rubbish. This week the 
Ministry of Defence has announced the programme that is 
billed to withdraw British forces from Singapore and Malaysia 
by 1977. The total annual cut in military spending overseas 
advertised by that programme is just over £30 million (below 
the late 1967-68 rate) by 1970-71, while “by the mid-1970s 
a further saving of at least £60 million should be possible.” 
When allowance is made for such things as loss of the British 
exports at present consumed by British forces on the spot, 
and the imports the soldiers will consume when they come 
home, let alone the additional economic aid now’ promised 
to Singapore, the net annual saving in foreign exchange seems 
likely to be nearer half of this combined total: say, nearer 
£50 million a year by the mid-1970s. This is rather less 
than the saving secured by a one per cent drop in our import 
prices. When the import price index varies by one per cent 
from month to month, as it frequently does, it hardly rates a 
two-line comment in most newspapers. To risk disrupting the 
balance of world power, in order to secure that sort of 
possible saving in conceivably ten years’ time, is economics 
run mad. 

More deflation ? 

What, then, of a prescription of salvation through still more 
deflation? The fairest judgment on the past year is this: 
externally, deflation has done as little good to the overseas 
balance as the most vehement of expansionists predicted ; 
internally, it has worked rather better than many people 
feared (although the unemployed can be excused for not 
recognising this). The saving internal factors have been that 
Britain has achieved a small rise in productivity per man 
hour during the squeeze, admittedly mainly taking the form 
of a sharper fall in employment than in production ; and 
that the drop in investment has so far been smaller than it 
once looked likfe being, although this may be partly a conse¬ 
quence of the much-maligned freeze rather than of the 
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occasionally lauded squeeze. Between last July and about 
this April, wage rates were held down more sternly than 
prices, and this slight tempering of the squeeze on. business 
profits may have saved some investment projects from the 
axe—which Mr Stewart must be very direful not to reverse 
now by a return to Labour’s more usual philosophy of 
controlling prices more sternly than wages. 

Unfortunately, however, the main hope of the deflationist 
policy a year ago—that recession should lead automatically 
to a permanent strengthening of the balance of payments— 
is the one part of the orthodox Treasury prescription that 
so far has not worked. In Germany, an internal squeeze 
and recession have caused exports to rise at an annual rate of 
10 ppr cent, and imports to fall at an annual rate of per 
cent, in the first six months of this year. In Britain, at the 
present sterling exchange rate, it has become obvious that no 
such automatic reaction occurs. It therefore seems clear that 
some more positive push to import saving and/or to increas¬ 
ing export profitability is required. 

Import controls ? 

The push that some people are advocating is through the 
imposition of import controls. It is argued that British 
industry now has the slack to move towards making some 
of the manufactured goods that arc now imported, and 
would have the incentive so to move if it was accorded a 
brief period of protection against them ; some part of this 
move should then represent a permanent degree of import 
saving, because the facilities for providing the alternative 
goods would have been created. Little joy can be found in 
this argument. Among the clinching arguments against it, 
in ascending order of potency, are the vast and inefficient 
administrative machine that would need to be set up to 
designate what imports Whitehall regards as right to be 
blocked ; the obvious danger of retaliation, especially as 
Britain itself relies more directly on exports of “ unessential ” 
manufactured goods than any other country in the world ; 
and the fact that this stratagem would by definition try 
to move resources into making precisely those manufactured 
goods which the free market had shown we were least well 
equipped to make. The emphasis has to be on “ try to ” 
because, in order to avoid retaliation, the Government would 
certainly have to proclaim that the controls were purely 
temporary; and any manufacturing firm that distorted its 
production schedules in order to concentrate on goods that 
were accorded only evanescent protection would be either 
fly-by-night or mad. 

In addition, the controls would be bound in practice to 
block the entry of some imports that are really needed for 
improving Britain’s productive efficiency. We would find 
some sectors of the much vaunted British technological revo¬ 
lution going forward on the basis of production from second- 
best British machinery, just as the power stations arc now 
to be asked please to bum some second best coal ; we would 
find our manufacturing effort attcmptcdly diverted to serving 
a market temporarily insulated from the competition of the 
most modem and innovatory designs (with possibly 
disastrous results to our already far-too-old-fashioncd export 
trade). In addition, the mere suggestion that these controls 
might be imposed—and the fact that, once selectively estab¬ 
lished, there would be constant fears they might be extended 
to other categories of imports — is likely to cause some 
precautionary stockpiling of imports. To some extent, indeed, 
there are signs that this is happening already. 

Devaluation ? 

One comes thus to consideration of the dread eleven-letter 
It is always said that the mere mention of devaluation 
^responsible because, like the mention of import controls, 
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it raises the danger of forestalling action; the 

foreign exchange markets have been talking abojtyt* littleelse 
for years, any Trappist vow on the subject has (finally 
become archaic. The Economist's belief is that: (a) a strong 
case for devaluing sterling has existed for many years ; (b) 
many of the commonest arguments used against devaluation 
have no real validity, but unfortunately one of them—at any 
rate at certain times—does ring true. 

The case for devaluation rests, first, on the basic point 
that it would be the logical market mechanism for making 
exports more profitable and imports more expensive. The 
articles of the International Monetary Fund recognise an 
adjustment of exchange rates as the proper mechanism when 
a country's trading affairs are seen to be in fundamental 
disequilibrium; since Britain’s share of the world’s exports at 
the present exchange rate has been falling steadily for more 
than a dozen years, one would have supposed that the 
moment for seeing that came some time ago—indeed has for 
long been slipping by. Moreover, the trend was always one 
to be foreseen. When the main pattern of world exchange 
rates was last fixed in 1949, four of the main six big manu¬ 
facturing exporting nations of the world still lay in ruins, 
only Britain and the United States were then intact. The 
exchange rate that was right between, say, the Britain of 
1949 and the Germany and Japan of 1949 could not logically 
be nearly the right one between the Britain of 1967 and the 
Germany and Japan of 1967. To suppose that it could be 
made to seem nearly the right one by attempted administra¬ 
tive action to buck the obvious trend has been to suppose that 
water can be forced by clever economists to run uphill. 
Unfortunately that is precisely what some clever economists, 
and not so clever politicians, do believe ; and they have been 
supported in recent years by the technicians of the Bank of 
England and the Treasury, who have clung to their system 
of central banking swaps. A lot of the ills of the British 
nation for several years, a lot of the pains of its successive 
economic stops and starts, have sprung from that. 

The usual countering argument has been that “ devalua¬ 
tion by itself would be no solution.” Nobody supposes that 
it would be. Of course, devaluation would have to b< 
accompanied by a sufficient deflationary grip to keep free the 
resources that could flow into the new exporting and import¬ 
saving opportunities made profitable by it ; of course, it 
would have to be accompanied by a sufficiently stern incomes 
policy to stop wages rising (even after the prices of imported 
goods had risen) by so much as to wipe the new cost advan¬ 
tages out. But the point is that adequate domestic deflation 
and a stem incomes policy plus devaluation should together 
do the trick ; without it, there has long been accumulating 
evidence that they won’t. 

Against this, there will be the argument of those who 
equate devaluation with dishonour, on thi ground that loyal 
bankers should always protect their customer’s sterling de¬ 
posits from any fall in their nominal value by ever stemeT 
deflation. Does dishonour lie all one way? British deflations 
tend to have their most catastrophic effects in depressing the 
commodity prices of poor primary producers by far more 
than devaluation would hit their exiguoi sterling reserves; 
our successive bouts of stop-go must have helped to starve 
quite a lot of African, Asian and Latin American peasants, 
over the last ten years. It is true that other international 
bankers always say that a devaluation of sterling (still more, 
a resort to floating rates) would cause chaos. That is what 
a lot of practitioners always say about any removal of a price 
rigidity that would cause them a lot of work ; it is Almost like 
provincial drapers objecting to the abandonment of resale 
price maintenance. The primary qualification of a good 
banker is die ability to accept the verdict of the facts, even 
when it is unpleasant. It is true, lastly, that America would 
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itc a devaluation of sterling, for fear that it might leave the 
Dllar (the other major currency whose rate was fixed for a 
jn-war-destroyed country in 1949) in the front line for the 
»xt bout of speculative attack. But this week has seen another 
ep in Britain’s withdrawal from the East, leaving America 
bear the whole burden of containing China in still grimmer 
Ration, as another poor bargain for pretending to save the 
illar’s beaux yeux. 

he snag 

Unfortunately, amid all this liturgy of misconception, there 
is always been one argument against one particular sort of 
•valuation that does ring true. Most trained economists 
nlike intelligent civil servants and businessmen) now 
;rcc that it would have been wise to have undertaken a 
anned devaluation of sterling, accompanied by stern 
ternal deflationary and incomes policies, to an exchange 
te that would then be maintainable (indeed, preferably to 
rate that the world would then start to talk up), from 
rtain past positions of temporary strength or at least from 
1st positions of not too glaring weakness. Such occasions 
uld have been immediately after the first Gaullist veto on 
ir entry into Europe in 1963, or immediately after Labour 
ok office in 1964, or immediately after it came back again 
1966, or during the halcyon and misleading period of 
mporary balance of payments surplus in the first quarter 
this year. But the shadow that has always seemed much 
ore frightening has been that Britain might at some time 
p down into a very different sort of devaluation : a forced 
id unplanned devaluation at a moment of weakness, un- 
companied by the appropriate domestic economic and 
romes policies because these were regarded as politically too 
fficult, perhaps a devaluation that would he excused (like 
r housemaid’s illegitimate baby) on the grounds that it was 
ily a little one, with the result Lhat the world would then 
i^ard it as probably not enough, would consider it as a 
sort to a sinking rather than a floating rate for sterling, as 
relapse into the Latin American syndrome. The reason 


why it is so important to make the move at a' moment of 
relative lack of panic is that confidence amid the excitable 
world banking’fratejnity is at once so crucial as well as 
so fickle. A resort last March to a rate that would then have 
been rightly regarded as eminently maintainable, and that 
could well have set off a real resurgence of economic strength, 
might easily have been regarded as a resort to a sinking rate, 
as a relapse into the Latin American syndrome, if Britain 
had clattered down to precisely the same rate last July. 

The trouble is: sterling has this week been weakening in 
another familiar July. That is why some people will regard 
this article as irresponsible, as playing bear to the national 
currency at a moment of travail. Let it therefore be said 
here, as a matter of judgment of the Government’s intentions, 
that any present active hears are highly likely to be squeezed. 
All that is known of Mr Wilson’s attitudes suggests that his 
Government is likely to be determined to ride over present 
troubles in the exchange markets, and most of what can be 
gleaned about present odds is that he will again succeed. 
Although the immediate forward prospect for the balance of 
payments is pretty bleak, the forward prospect for capital 
movements out of sterling—because American banks should 
not need this autumn to repatriate such large funds to a 
starved domestic money market, and because the mechanism 
of central bank swaps is working smoothly—seems much less 
frightening than a year ago. The indications arc that sterling, 
perhaps after another (not necessarily publicised) inter¬ 
national rescue operation, is going to climb out of another 
July towards another March, but then quite probably to 
face the prospect of stumbling back into another July in 1968 
again. The determination to climb out of this July by 
internal measures (preferably by advertising domestic 
government spending cuts) is right ; the bland insouciance 
that condemns ministers, rather than recognise the facts 
of fundamental external disequilibrium, to be ready to drop 
back into another and another and another July in future 
years is wrong. And this birthday of unhappy returns is the 
right moment to say so. 


Sood Luck, Harry, Good Luck, Tunku 

nd a British soldier's farewell to Mrs Nehru, LB J and those other far away people about whom we 
ire nothing 


r Wilson has chosen to forget what it’s all about. Six 
mtlis ago he would have said that he had not become 
pro-European in order to preside over the dismantling of 
itish policy outside Europe. Yet the defence white paper 
iblished on Tuesday comes precious close to doing just that, 
r Wilson has decided that he cannot face the Labour party 
nference at Scarborough in October without making a 
ijor concession to ibis critics in the party. So he has tossed 
em the prospect of a pretty bogus £300 million off the 
fence budget, and a more genuine 75,090 men out of 
iform and back in civvy street by the middle of the 1970s. 
is his Scarborough manifesto. The white paper may help 
n through a difficult two or three days at die conference, 
is a document that Britain will regret afterwards. It is 
bitrary: it claims to set a ceiling for defence spending in 
“ mid-1970s (£1,800 million at 1964 prices) when nobody 
n possibly tell what the claims on British foreign policy will 
*n be. It is cavalier: it announces cut* in the jobs per- 
■med by British troops in the Tar East, and then adds that 
•here will be consultations” with the countries involved, 
*>ve all, it is. provocative: by fixing a timetable for the 
al withdrawal of British troops from, Singapore and 
alayaia, it invites men who woold like to mount an 


insurrection against the governments of those countries to 
lay their plans accordingly. This is what happens when 
defence plans are tailored to suit political needs at home. 

Nothing in the white paper is going to do much about 
Britain's worst economic problem, which is the balance of 
payments (see the preceding article). The cuts to be made 
in the three years after the current financial year will save 
about ,£32 million a year in foreign exchange. That j$ 
half of one per * cent of Britain’s, import bill. The second 
round qf cuts, between 1971 anf| the middle of the 1970s, 
is even less relevant. No planner in his senses fixes one iujm 
of expenditure eight or nine years in advance—least of all 
defense^ spendin^THsndtben to$ec how die rest of thje 

sum works but: Not even the Russians do that. Mr Wilson 
is chucking a figure into the void, and calling it planning. 

Well, not entirely into the void. He is chucking it into 
Scarborough. Mr Wilson has made a calculation of a sort, 
but it has nothing to>do.with foreign policy and it is only 
indirectly about ^economic policy. It is a calculation about 
the Labour *party’s internal balance of power. He is 
presumably hoping that these defence cuts will enable him to 
buy the support of his party’s left wing for some pretty hefty 
cuts in the government’s non-military future spending plans, 
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and for a move towartft a more discriminatory welfare policy, 
and for whatever other nominally right-wing things he feds 
he has to do. He may then be telling himself that,*once the 
Scarborough conference is over and done with, he can 
explain to Britain’s worried friends and allies abroad that 
the defence cuts do not mean that Britain is giving up 
entirely east of Suez; that the timetable is flexible; that the 
sense of obligation to south-east Asia remains ; that Britain 
can always fly troops out in an emergency; and so on. You 
can imagine those reassuring little chats to anxious Americans 
and Australians and Malaysians and Singaporeans. 

The trouble is that the anti-east-of-Suez rebels in the 
Labour party will be reluctant to let Mr Wilson ofF as easily 
as that. Now that he has fixed a date for getting out of 
south-east Asia he will be pushed to get out even quicker: 
by 1970, for instance. So the anxious foreigners may 
refuse to be reassured by chat alone. And in that case Mr 
Wilson will have committed exactly the same mistake as the 
one he committed when he first came to power in 1964. In 
1964 he used an increase in old-age pensions to buy the 
support of the party’s left wing for the otherwise deflationary 
policy he wanted to follow. The worried holders of sterling, 
looking at these pensions, promptly decided that he wasn’t 
serious about deflation and picked up their telephones to sell 
more of their pounds. The same thing may be about to 
happen all over again, this time in foreign policy. The people 
abroad who are worried about British intentions in south-east 
Asia will probably decide to believe what Mr Wilson is telling 
his left wing rather than what he subsequently gets around to 
telling them. So will the other lot: the ones who can’t wait for 
Britain to get out. It will mean paying the penalty of not 
letting the right-hand corner of one's mouth know what the 
left-hand corner is saying. It is astonishing that, quite apart 
from the Labour party, Mr Wilson’s retreat has earned so 
much praise even from the tired and parochial men who 
have no other programme for Britain except that it should 
decline comfortably. 

It happens that Mr Wilson Inis chosen to announce this 
change of policy in a month when three things have been 
happening that show how' dangerous it is likely to be. The 
Chinese have taken the credit for an uprising in north¬ 
eastern India ; they have renewed their attempt to riot the 
British out of Hongkong ; and they have started slamming 
into those “ fascist bloodsuckers,” their former friends in 
Burma. Mr Wilson will reply that he intends to keep a 
garrison in Hongkong, and that he can’t be expected to look 
after the Indians and the Burmese. Fair enough. The point 
is that the month when Mao Tse-tung’s revolution is spilling 
over China’s borders is a hell of a time to announce the 
departure date of British troops from those south-east Asian 
countries where British garrisons do help to provide some 
stability. Of course, it is possible that Mr Wilson has got 
his calculations right after all. Maybe 20,000 British troops 
will be enough in 1971 to deter the Singapore communists 
from trying to do a Hongkong, and the Malaysian com¬ 


munists from trying to blow the embers of their guerrill; 
war up into another Vietnam. Maybe it can he done witho u 
any British troops at all by 1975, But maybe it can’t, ft, 
one knows for sure. And that is precisely what is wrong wit) 
Tuesday’s white paper. It takes a big chance, at a bad tim- 
for taking chances. The odds are that it will diminish th< 
political life expectancy of Mr Harry Lee of Singapore am 
Tunku Abdul Rahman of Malaysia, and of the relative 
democratic systems they are trying to run. 

Mr Wilson has forgotten what the Asian exercise is al 
about. It is quite possible that the most important intci 
national event of the last ten years—more important ihai 
the Cuba missile crisis or the Middle East war—has been thi 
discovery that when capitalism is run properly it is a mop 
efficient economic system than communism is. Keynes ha 
trumped Marx. Most people have caught the point of wha 
is happening in Europe. The majority of the conmumisi 
governments in eastern Europe are trying to change the wa\ 
they run their economies because they want to give theii 
industry a taste of the competitive tension that keeps westrrr 
Europe and north America buzzing. What many peopl, 
have not yet caught on to is the fact that what is true 0! 
Europe is also beginning to be true of Asia. Around the 
eastern and south-eastern edge of China there are five 01 
six predominantly capitalist economies that look like giving 
marxism a poke in the eye. Everybody knows about Japan 
But Formosa loo is now past take-off point: it can keep uj 
a massive rate of growth (an average of 13 per cent a ycai 
since 1962) without the stimulus of foreign aid. South Korn 
may be approaching the same point. Further south, Thailam 
and Malaysia have been running average growth rates o) 
nearly 8 per cent and 6^ per cent respectively over the Iasi 
few years. It is true that the biggest Asian economy of the 
lot, India, is still barely making headway at all. But betweer 
Japan and Thailand there are now several countries which 
if they are given the time, could write the non-marxist Asiai 
success story of the 1980s. 

If they are given the time!. Nobody believes that Britan 
ought to keep troops in south-east Asia for ever. It is plaii 
that sooner or later the non-communist Asians wall have i< 
establish their own balance of power against China withou! 
white skinned soldiers to hold the scales for them. It is trud 
that they will get on with the job of building the necessary 
local alliances faster if they are reminded that they are going 
to be on their own one day. What western soldiers are doing 
is a transition job. But the whole trick of a transition jol 
is in the timing. The whole east-of-Suez argument is abouij 
timing. Tuesday’s white paper would have been a praise¬ 
worthy document if it had given the impression of beint 
based on a cool assessment of what south-east Asia will b< 
capable of by 1975. But it did not. It gave the impressior 
of being something cooked up for the lads at Scarborough 
Of course, it may just be clever Mr Wilson. He may no! 
mean it. But who really believes that; in Delhi or Kual 
Lumpur or in the White House either ? 


No Agreement Before More Rigour 

Nabmor (see above) seems more immediately relevant 
than Nibmar to the prospects of a Rhodesian settlement 


The Rhodesian dispute has too often been seen as a personal 
duel between Mr Harold Wilson and Mr Ian Smith. Yet, 
equally often, it has been suggested that each of them would 
phup» for almost any settlement that did not impair his own 
jpolipc&l position. Both versions show the danger of focusing 
excf^Miveiy on personalities and glossing over the awkward 


lumps of hard fact that underlie a conflict of this kind 
Something more than a contest in talent or agility is involvcc 
here. What is involved is the African struggle for pow f 
between t black majorities and hitherto dominant whit! 
minorities—a struggle whose course is strongly affected b; 
actions in other parts of Africa and of the world. When th 
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Smith government declared independence, it counted on the 
fact that its own Africans, and South Africa’s too, were 
tightly battened dpwn, while the rest of the continent was in 
disarray. It, counted on a useful amount of sympathy in 
Europe and America, and enough in Britain to rule out 
armed action. Twenty months later, it still counts on these 
things ; certainly the disarray in black Africa is no less. The 
basic equation is little changed. 

When Lord Alport went to take soundings in Rhodesia a 
month ago, Mr Wilson made it sufficiently clear that no high 
hopes were pinned on this mission. Lord Alport was to see 
whether there was any chance that “ meaningful attempts 
can be made to reach an acceptable settlement.” This 
question was not answered by his public comment, on return¬ 
ing to London on July 16th, that he thought most Rhodesian 
whites still wanted a negotiated settlement. The members of 
the Salisbury government themselves have always wanted 
a settlement in which Britain would recognise their 
sovereignty ; they have never (even in last December’s talks 
on the Tiger) been ready to offer the necessary concessions. 
Lord Alport’s findings (or Mr Wilson’s skill in digging appro¬ 
priate bits out of them) may support some sort of further 
exploration. The Prime Minister might even contrive, during 
the coming weeks, a form of dialogue with Salisbury that 
could ease the mind of the hard-pressed Governor, Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs, and quieten some vocal Conservative MPs, 
without alienating the Labour back-benchers who have shown 
iheir alarm at the thought of a sell-out during Parliament’s 
summer recess. But nothing more substantial seems in pros¬ 
pect, unless some great secret has been kept both by Lord 
Alport and by those he has talked with in Rhodesia. 

The visible gap remains wide. Mr Smith’s recent words 
have had a distinctly South African ring. He has emphasised 
that “ separate development ”—apartheid—is a vital 
principle, and deplored the way “ the African ” had been 
allowed in 1961 to play even a minor part in the system of 
Rhodesian government. Mr Wilson has described the 
Salisbury regime’s actions this year in regard to censorship 
and detention without trial as “ very serious steps backward.” 
On top of these, legislation has now been proposed under 
which Indian and Coloured families could be evicted from 
their homes at their white neighbours’ request. The Smith 
government seems unmbvcd by the condemnation of this 
proposal by Rhodesia's Catholic and Anglican bishops and 
ewish rabbis. 

On the British side, Mr Wilson repeated on June 13th the 
formula of “ no independence before majority rule ” (Nib- 
mar), This is anathema to Mr Smith, and to his more out¬ 
spoken colleagues. If there was “ a substantial and guaranteed 
change in the circumstances,” Mr Wilson said, the new 


situation could be discussed \yith other Commonwealth 
governments; but for this purpose “ we would need to be 
really satisfied that this illegal regime was being sufficiently 
changed, and changing its ideas.” There is no sign of any 
such* change. On the contrary, the Salisbury regime still 
appears confident that London must give ground soon— 
thqugh London does not seem much impressed by Mr 
Smith’s argument that time presses because there can be “ no 
going back ” once the Rhodesian constitution has been again 
remodelled. 

Mr Smith’s supporters, for their part, seem not only 
unimpressed by economic sanctions as applied so far, but 
certain that, in his words, “ the world is getting tired of this,” 
and that breaches in the sanctions system will grow bigger, 
not smaller. Their confidence has even survived last month’s 
revelation that Rhodesia, with over 200 million pounds of 
tobacco from last year's and this year’s crops unsellable, must 
set for the 1967-68 season a crop target that barely exceeds 
half of its 1965-66 output of 250 million pounds. The 
president of the tobacco fanners’ association has called this a 
“ disaster,” and the government’s calls for prompt switches 
to alternative crops certainly ignore some nasty realities. 
Few tobacco farms can be switched to cotton or beef cattle ; 
and, in general, diversification of Rhodesian farming has in 
the past been possible only thanks to the high profits from 
tobacco. 

This week Mr Smith hailed as a “ humiliating defeat ” for 
Britain his regime’s success in printing its own pound notes. 
But evidently it cannot go on handing them out to farmers 
at the rate of £25 million a year. In 1966 Rhodesia’s 
exports fell by £60 million to £104 million ; and during 
that year there was no mandatory obligation on most of the 
world’s states to exclude Rhodesian minerals, tobacco, sugar 
and meat. From December on the pinch got tighter. In 
February even the wary Swiss (who had been conspicuously 
increasing their imports from Rhodesia) undertook to impose 
curbs. 

The current notion that sanctions are being widely flouted 
seems to rest largely on selective statistics of certain countries* 
sales to Rhodesia ; it is overlooked that the Security Council 
resolution adopted at Britain’s request did not ban these 
sales, except as regards arms, aircraft, vehicles and oil. The 
Salisbury government’s problem is not to find willing sellers 
(there are always South Africa and Portugal). It is to earn 
enough to finance its essential imports. Hqw soon it will find 
this problem really formidable must depend on the evolving 
attitude of other countries to the underlying conflict in 
Rhodesia. As long as Mr Smith’s government can hope that 
“ the world is getting tired,” it is unlikely to offer terms 
acceptable either to Britain or to the majority of Rhodesians. 


iix Weeks after the Cease-fire 

|And unless we are very lucky, six weeks nearer the next war 


l^incc the Middle East war ended six weeks ago no point of 
sible communication has emerged between the defeated 
abs and the victorious Israelis. Both sides are sitting it out 
their opposite comers—and, whatever the strains, it looks 
if they will, continue to do so for a long, long time to 
ne. The Russians and the Americans are agreed in wanting 
1 prevent a second round but, with their own mixed motives 
nfusing things, there is little they can do to bring the 
ent round to an end. There is even less that the United 
potions. * can dp. , 

The Arabs do not have any .proposals for peace on their 
fenda. Much to-ing and fro-ing among . Arab leaders has 


been accompanied by uncharacteristic secrecy. But there is 
no glimmer of public evidence /to suggest that the Arab 
leaders are getting ready to offer Israel any inducement 
whatsoever to withdraw from the territory it occupied between 
June 5th and June 10th. Bargaining, either directly with 
Israel or through intermediaries, is not even in the air; the 
demand is still for Israel’s, total and unconditional withdrawal. 

This means, in effect, that the Arabs are preparing them¬ 
selves to, ,}ivc with the present situation—for how long nobody 
can tell. Yet the loss of the occupied territories is economic 
disaster, for both Jordan and for Egypt. Jordan is facing 
the loss of at least a third of its hard-currency earnings and 
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about half its agricultural production. Egypt is losing in 
canal dues, tourism and the Sinai oilfields something like 
£12.3 million a month, which works out at nearly half its 
total foreign currency earnings. Neither country is in a 
position to absorb these losses. Jordan was still struggling 
towards self-sufficiency; Egypt, already badly in debt before 
the war, has almost no margin of fat. Outside help from 
the other Arab states, from Russia and China (for Egypt) 
and from the West (for Jordan) is coming in. But if the 
situation drifts on, and the help drifts off, the two countries 
will be facing ruin. 

The urgency of their needs has impelled both King Hussain 
and President Nasser to try for a summit conference of all 
Arab heads of state. It has been deduced that King Hussain 
wanted this proposed summit to approach a common plan 
for persuading the Israelis off his land : in other words the 
beginning of negotiations. It would be straight political 
suicide—and maybe not only political—for him to try any¬ 
thing like, this on his own. But there is no sign that when 
King Hussain visited President Nasser the Egyptians accepted 
the logic of a settlement. The argument in Cairo is on a 
different level. 

The presidents of Algeria, Syria, Iraq and Sudan were 
all in Cairo hist weekend. Their discussion seems to have 
centred on Arab unity as a means of dislodging the Israelis, 
not through negotiations, but through international diplomatic 
and economic action -and at some future point through 
force. The argument was whether the 44 revolutionary ” Arab 
countries should draw closer together to the exclusion of the 
rest (the 44 unity of aims” which was the pre-war policy) 
or whether efforts should be made to maintain the wartime 
closing of all Arab ranks. The Algerians, materially unscathed 
either by the war or by the postwar economic boycott of 
America and Britain, and the Syrians, who put practical 
issues even further to the rear than most Arabs, are tlu 
main advocates for the revolutionary club. It is also they 
who are foremost in urging that war should continue through 
military co-ordination, guerrillas and all other means possible 

presumably until the Arabs are ready to make their own 
pre-emptive strike. 

But it is the non-revolutionary countries Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Libya- who have most of the oil, most of the 
money, and most of the means of impressing the Arab point 
of view on the western world. The Saudi Arabians, who 
recently complained about the* cost of the ban on oil exports 
to America and Britain, have denied, after a chorus of 
protests from Cairo and elsewhere, that they arc about to 
break the embargo. But on July r7th the Saudi Arabians 
emphasised oner* again that their major fear is communism : 
if the Arab oil ban is “ aimed at harming the West to curry 
favour with the Soviet Union ” Saudi Arabia is not prepared 
to follow the line. A meeting of all Arab foreign ministers 
has Imch arranged, probably for next week, in Khartoum. 
But it looks as if the Saudi Arabians are helping the 
Algerians to win their argument for k ‘ unity of aims.” And 
where does that leave King Hussain ? 

The point is that whichever way the Arabs co-ordinate 
their diplomatic, military and economic cflorls, the result 
will be neither the total settlement the Israelis are holding 
out for, or the various lesser arrangements that outsiders 
have been mging. The Arabs are now facing up to the 
facts as they see them. They are not the facts as-others 
see them. 

Israel has not budged from the determined position that it 
took in the immediate postwar days: that the* reward of its 
victory should be peace. Limited concessions, even if they 
wem. offered, would not be enough ; Israel’s official stand 
./ it will not give up any of the land it has won until 

ihftpMh governments agree to direct negotiations leading to 


peace settlements. 

There is no meeting ground between Israel’s deniand for 
peace and the Arabs’ demand for unconditional withdrawal. 
And since there is no meeting ground, and thus no possibility 
of bargaining, Israel has not felt impelled to modify its 
and maximum terms. But it is far better placed than Egypt 
or Jordan for sitting it out. Money is coming in from foreign 
Jewish communities ; no western power is going to fore,- 
Israel to throw away all its newly-won cards by an uncon¬ 
ditional withdrawal. And although the administration of 
the occupied territories presents enormous problems, Israel i s j 
tackling them as a challenge ; it is determined to show that 
in the West Bank, if not in Gaza, it is capable of resettling 
the refugees and finding them work (but the task is mammoth 
unemployment on the West Bank has risen from its prewar 
figure of 14 per cent to 20 per cent). 

As lime passes, the amount of occupied territory Israel 
is prepared to bargain away may shrink. The government ha; 
stated flatly that unified Jerusalem is not negotiable. On 
Tuesday the Israeli ambassador to Paris said that, Jerusalem; 
apart, the Arabs would not find Israel “ too obdurate on an\ 
subject.” But if and when negotiations of some sort should! 
start, the Israelis may turn out to be pretty obdurate, fo 
security reasons, about various frontier positions. At present,] 
however, what is negotiable, and what is not, is irrelevant.] 
Negotiations themselves are no more than Israel’s private 
dream. 

The United States has pursued a more or less undeviatin 
course based on the five points laid down by Preside*!! 
Johnson on June 19th. The basic aims are the withdrawal 0 
Israeli troops from the areas conquered in the fighting in 
return for an Arab agreement to drop the claim to hi* at w;i 
with Israel. The five points are (i) each nation's right to exist 
(which Russia recognises in its application to Israel 
(ii) justice for the refugees (which everyone agrees about i 
theory but not in practice); (iii) respect of maritime right 
(which is probably negotiable); (iv) limitation of the ainisj 
race (which could be conceded by Russia only in the contrxlj 
of a settlement that gave some satisfaction to the Arab; 
(v) all nations' territorial integrity (which simply sums \ 
the basic assertion that Israel should not stand on its gaiinj 
in Sinai and West Jordan but must be guaranteed from 
attack). 

The Americans looked a bit lomb when they abstained 
in the two recent votes in which the United Nations Genera 
Assembly overwhelmingly denounced Israel's “ anne\atto»i 
of the Jordanian part of Jerusalem. The United Slates It# 
taken the stand that a full “annexation” has not happeno 
and that, anyhow, a LIN resolution is not the best win ^ 
dealing with it. There is some truth in this since Israel 
is singularly allergic to UN opinion. 

From their own point of view the Americans can afh>i (l 
to be slow and careful. They are not as vulnerable as Britaiil 
to Arab oil and other embargoes, in spite ,of their hugj 
investments in Libya and Saudi Arabia. (Aramco, lli<| 
American oil company in Saudi Arabia, is America's large. 4 
single overseas investment.) But Washington does have it 
own definite and long-term Middle Last interest. This is t ( 
see that the* Arab world, in the process of modernisation, doe: 
not come to look on Russia as its exclusive counsellor an* 
friend. 

Russia would seem to be almost as confused as the Arab 
about what to do next. It could probably not have done I** 1 
than try to restore the Arabs’ confidence — both in themselv< 
and in Moscow—by rearming Egypt and Syria. (It , 
reckoned in Washington that about half of the lost Arafr 
aircraft &nd a quarter of the tanks have now been replaced 
These prompt Russian arms deliveries may have given the I** 
peace-loving Arab leaders, Colonel Bownedkmne of Alger 11 
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and President Atassi of Syria, the impression that Moscow 
believes that the Arabs are capable of resuming the battle. 
But the Russian diplomatic performance since the Jun<? ; 
fighting has suggested that Moscow is keeping the door open 
for great-power talks that might lead to a modus vivendi, 
if not to a final peace settlement. 

The brief talks on Tuesday between Algeria’s Colonel 
Boumedienne, Iraq’s President Aref and Russian leaders in 
Moscow produced an agreement on “ eliminating the con¬ 
sequences of Israel’s aggression.” But last week, at a meeting 
in Budapest, the Russian and east European leaders reduced 
to a mild generalisation a statement they had made about 
dealing toughly with Israel at an earlier get-together on June 
10th. Israel’s lightning war with the Arabs brought Russia 
too near to the abyss—confrontation with the Americans— 
for the Russians to want to encourage a second round. 

What Russia seeks in the Middle East is not full-scale 
warfare but a little exploitable unrest. It welcomed the 
Arabs’ portrayal of the conflict with Israel as basically anti- 
imperialist. Its advice to the socialist Arab countries is that 
they should “ tighten their political structure.” But the Arab 
leaders believe that if they make this new inter-socialist effort, 
Russia should help and reward them by being more militant 
towards Israel. This question of a quid pro quo was almost 
certainly touched on in the Moscow talks this week. 

Colonel Boumedienne and President Aref may also have 
asked the Russians if they will be able to indemnify the 
Arabs—and this would include the oil countries—against the 
huge economic losses involved in maintaining trade boycotts 
and oil embargoes against the United States and Britain. 
This is a very tall order for a country already committed to 
shoring up Egypt’s prostrate economy. By comparison, ship¬ 
ments of arms and naval visits to Port Said and Alexandria 
are a cheaper way of demonstrating support. Russia is 
probably still aiming at some Arab-Israeli settlement com¬ 
patible with Arab “ honour ” ; at the same time, in case 
it fails, it is steadily arming the Arabs. 

The United Nations accepted in mid-June a Russian 
request for an emergency special session of the General 
Assembly, intended to secure an Israeli withdrawal. A month 
later, the special session was wracked by the problem of 
terminating itself without having adopted any comprehensive 
resolution. 
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The Security Council was brought back into action on 
July 8th by Egyptian arid Israeli complaints of cease-fire 
violations. U Thant told it that he had asked both govern¬ 
ments to accept UN observers on the Suez Canal’s banks. 
The Council endorsed his initiative, but only in a statement 
of “ consensus.” Thus no resolution appears in the record 
to cover the only new action taken during the past month. 
The council’s inability to back Mr Thant’s action with a 
resolution reflected continuing French and Russian abhorrence 
of the idea that he should act at all, even when they themselves 
had asked him foi reports which he could not provide unless 
he could place observers along the canal. The observers there 
will be as dependent on the “host” government's co-operation 
as those who have served on other Palestine armistice lines. 

The General Assembly was able on July 4th to approve, 
unanimously, a Swedish resolution appealing for funds for 
refugee and war relief, and a Pakistani resolution asking 
Israel not to change the status of Jerusalem. On the 14th it 
reiterated the call to Israel. July 4th was, however, mainly 
marked by a bonfire of draft resolutions. The American draft 
was wisely withdrawn ; four others failed to get near the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The real drawing of lines came 
with the Jugoslav draft, which called for immediate 
Israeli withdrawal, and the Latin American one, which linked 
a similar call with appeals for the abandoning of the “ state 
of belligerence ” cherished by the Arabs, for an international 
regime for Jerusalem, and for the urgent pursuit by the 
Council of such aims as demilitarised zones and guarantees of 
free navigation. The first draft got 53 votes against 46, the 
second 57 against 43. 

The lines were not watertight : Japan voted for both 
drafts, Sweden was among those who abstained on both. 
Otherwise, the communist and Arab backers of the Jugoslav 
draft were joined by 14 African and ten Asian states and 
by France, Greece and Spain. The Latin Americans had 
the support of 17 Africans, four Asians, and all the broadly 
“ western ” states except France, Greece, Portugal, South 
Africa, Spain and Sweden. France distinguished itself from 
the communist group by abstaining instead of opposing the 
Latin American draft ; only six other states shared its position 
on the two votes, despite its conspicuously active lobbying. 
It is clear that the latest alarms have produced no consensus 
in support of positive action to mitigate the crisis. 
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Age of convenience 


How young is an adult? The law says 
twenty-one; Mr Justice Latey’s committee 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to 
review the subject favours lowering the 
age of legal majority to eighteen. (Cmnd 
3342. HMSO. 15s.) At this age it 
believes that people should be free to 
marry without their parents’ consent and 
be free of the threat of being made a ward 
of court (the courts themselves dislike 


dealing with wards of over eighteen). 
They should be able to own property and 
enter into commercial contracts (includ¬ 
ing house purchase and hire purchase); 
they should be rid of various other irk 
some rules, such as the need to obtain 
second signatures for their passports. In 
other words they should be fully fledged 
adults in the eyes of the civjl Jaw, ,as many 
of them already are in the lives they lead. 


Criminal law and the age of enfranchise¬ 
ment (under review by the Speaker’s 
committee) were not within this com¬ 
mittee’s scope, but its sensible views should 
carry weight in these fields. 

Commonsense, and wit, was to be 
expected from a committee whose mem¬ 
bers include the columnist Miss Katherine 
Whitehorn. Their main argument— 
strongly dissented from in a minority 
report from two of the eleven members, 
Mr Geoffrey Howe and Mr John Steb- 
bings—is that, in spite of the hysterical 
pop image of the teenager, young people 
today are more responsible and mature 
(not only physically) than previous 
generations were at the same age. Many 
highly respectable opinions are cited to 
support this ; but it is mainly opinion 
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Nowadays, The Economic would agree, 
twenty-one just seems too late to stop 
being an infant—or even, as the com¬ 
mittee would term it, a “ minor.” Equally, 
sixteen, the age at which people can 
legally consent to sexual intercourse and 
go to horror films, and the age up to 
which, after 1970 , they must stay at 
school, seems too immature for full adult¬ 
hood—though the committee believes 
sixteen-year-olds should be able to give 
their own consent to medical treatment. 
By eighteen, on the other hand (rather 
than nineteen, or twenty), young people 
already have many rights—driving a car, 
drinking alcohol in public, not to mention 
the old and often cited (though mislead¬ 
ing) example of military service. 

The estimated 2.7 million Britons 
affected by these proposals would prob¬ 
ably gain most from freedom of commer¬ 
cial contract, although the arguments are 
likely to rage over the subject of parental 
consent to marriage. Confusion exists, in 
the minority report and elsewhere, be¬ 
tween the desirability of early marriage 
(which obviously carries hazards), and the 
legal right of parents to prevent it. Like 
it or not, early marriages are increasing. 
(This in itself is an argument for more 
legal responsibility in other fields.) But 
there is no increase in applications to the 
courts for consent to marry by minors; 
which does not suggest the parents’ legal 
power is often strictly invoked. It is 
something entirely separate from the 
normal and much more important 
parental power of persuasion, which must 
vary in every case. The majority of the 
committee is right to conclude that good 
parent-child relationships do not now 
cease at the age of twenty-one; and that 
bad ones are only aggravated by external 
bonds. 

The increasing statistics of juvenile 
delinquency are another red herring- 
these anyway show that fourteen is by far 
the most “criminal” age, after which 
both hoys and girls sober up rapidly. If 
this has anything to do with the fifteenth 
year being the last year at school, then it 
is yet another sign that, with increasing 
numbers of young adults on their hands, 
the schools will have to adapt drastically. 
Used properly, the extra years of educa¬ 
tion should increase maturity, rather than 
lending fuel to the arguments for legally 
postponing it. Universities and colleges 
may well, incidentally, welcome a change 
which would relieve them of standing in 
loco parentis to students under twenty- 
one, thus perhaps making possible better 
relations with these students. 

AH this is not, as one 20 -year-old infor¬ 
mant told the committee, an issue over 
which those affected “come to blows.” 
A questionnaire by the Social Survey (of 
young people living at home) found most 
respondents in favour of retaining 
majority at twenty-one: but then how 
many people feel securely mature at that 
age, or much older ? This is an issue of 
legal convenience, not a psychological test; 
and there seems no good reason to deny 
this convenience to 2.7 million young 
adults. 


Government 

Very political 
economy 

Once again, at a moment of considerable 
uneasiness over sterling, the Government 
seems to have decided not to let its good 
economic deeds shine before Zurich 
gnomes, because they would l>e regarded 
as bad deeds by the parliamentary Labour 
party. It is no secret that the Cabinet 
has been locked for weeks in a fierce 
debate on how to trim government spend¬ 
ing estimates for 1968-69 and beyond. 
There can be several views about the 
wisdom of some of the cuts that have 
been proposed. But there should be no 
dispute about the proper and democratic 
means of presentation of whatever is 
decided. 

The crassest policy will be to leak out 
now only those parts of the decisions that 
may please the Labour party (like this 
week's announcement on defence cuts, 
and next week's projected announcement 
on increasing family allowances), while 
keeping the more brutal decisions under 
wraps until the autumn or beyond. Quite 
apart from the bad effect of this on 
foreign exchange markets, this is grossly 
unfair on those whose whole future 
actions may be affected by any grisly 
decisions secretly reached (like a possible 
decision not to raise the school leaving 
age, or to cut the housing programme) ; 
it is also proper that there should be the 
widest opportunity for debate before any 
such decisions are actually effected. 

But on Tuesday Mr Callaghan almost 
went out of his way to pin his flag to 
the worst possible mode of presentation. 
It was not, he said, his responsibility to 
confirm or deny statements in the news¬ 
papers, but he saw no reason to depart 
from the normal manner of examination 
of the estimates. A white paper on civil 
expenditure was “highly unlikely” to be 
published before the summer recess, 
because the estimates certainly will not 
be completed by that lime. Anyway, he 
wished to emphasise that it remained 
“ broadly ” the Government's policy to 
keep government expenditure increasing 
at 4J per cent per annum, even though 
the rest of the economy was to be geared 
to a [) per cent per annum growth rate 
(which it is not at present attaining). 
There was no particular connection 
between the growth in public expenditure 
and the growth in national product, 
because the former depended on the 
political philosophy involved. 

By those last words Mr Callaghan 
sought to give the impression that he 
was not engaged in the battle with Mr 
Crosland and other spending ministers 
which everybody knows is in fact raging. 
This was an almost perfect ’ device for 
disgruntling foreign bankers, in an* un¬ 
successful effort temporarily to gruntle 
his own backbenchers who anyway do 
not believe him. Beside this, Mr Wilson 
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has been almost responsible this week 
in mentioning the possibility - 1 - carefully 
in advance of a call for more socialism 
by over 70 left wing Labour MPs in 
Tribune — that the Government might 
find it convenient to introduce a single 
enabling measure to permit it to .plough 
government funds, by way qf equity 
investment or otherwise, into any lame 
industrial dogs or “technological, science- 
based industries ” it feels it wants to help ; 
although perhaps the prize for irresponsi¬ 
bility there goes to the Conservative front 
bench which has issued a statement 
claiming that this would mean that “ the 
Government may introduce a bill to 
enable them to extend public ownership 
in any section of British industry which 
they wish.” It is worth emphasising that 
the Government does not intend shortly 
to nationalise everything within sight. 
Perhaps some time in the. next sterling 
crisis it will be necessary to emphasise 
that it does not intend compulsorily to 
sterilise every father with more than three 
children either. 


Regions 

Going West 



New/expanded towns it National Parks axiatino 

proposad * propo a sdUfflll 

Motorways existing mmm Arsis of outstanding 

plannad *«« . naturafetoaaqty“ J 

proposad —- PavStoptfrontfy isa CS) 

Two reports published on Thursday 
from neighbouring regions—Wales, and 
the South West—nicely illustrated two 
different approaches to regional economic 
planning, in so far as it exists in Britain. 
Even more, they illustrate its limitations. 
The future growth of both regions largely 
depends on an area which bestrides the 
boundary between tliem —■ Scvernside, 
with its new bridge connecting the two 
'banks. 

The development of Severhside as a 
population centre is, admittedly, a pro¬ 
ject 6f national scale, being studied by 
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June 30,1967 


AMl 

Cash and due from banks.$2,003*981,171 

U. S. government obligations .... 460,858,619 

Obligations of U.S. government agencies 44,606,239 
Obligations of states 

and political subdivisions. 458,394,927 

Other securities. 50,201,627 

Loans, less reserve of $76,049,642. . . 4,448,204,947 

Customers’ acceptance liability . . . 184,740,596 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 13,937,550 

Investment in subsidiaries 

not consolidated. 6,410,671 

Bank premises and equipment.... 72,265,632 

Other assets. 310,156,555 

Total assets.$8,053,738,534 

UmbiUUem 

Demand deposits.$3,508,134,805 

Time deposits. 1,763,734,319 

Foreign branch deposits. 1,157,434,746 

Total deposits. 6,429,303,870 

Funds borrowed. 301,667,651 

Accrued taxes and expenses. 68,772,188 

Liability on acceptances. 187,462,745 

Dividend payable July 14, 1967 . . . 9,123,400 

Mortgage payable. 19,033,899 

Other liabilities. 278,609,084 

Total liabilities.$7;293,97?.;837 

i'apUmi Fmmdm 

Capital notes ( 5 % due 1992) .... $ 100,000,000 
Stockholders’ equity; 

Capital—9,123.400 shares —$25 par 228,085,000 

Surplus. 236,500,000 

Undivided profits. 195, 18 0,697 

Total stockholders’ equity. 659,765,697 

Total capital funds. 759,765,697 

Total liabilities and capital funds . $8,053,738,534 


Assets carried at $604,999,861 in the above ttatement were pledged to 
A qualify for fiduciary power*, to secure public monies as required by 
law, and for other purposes. 

Member, Federal Reserve System, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 

23 Wall Street 
33 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
14, Place Vend&me 
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Bockenheimer Landstrafie 8 
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Call us by our first name. 


Our friends do. 

In avound two dozen languages. 

The sun never sets on ISR. as you might say. Now we operate a prodigious synthetic rubber 
If tyres made of our Into! 1 7 12 aren't lumbering facility, big enough to supply Britain's full require* 
round the Lebanon, they're bowling along a boule- ments. In our first seven years, ISR saved Britain a 
vard. stuck in the Strand, rolling down to Rio. total of $400,000,000 in imports and we now earn 
tearing across Turkmenistan, threading through foreign currency at the annual rate of £4.000.000. 
Kdwloon or along the Snowy River or the road to We work for the world. Maybe we could work for 
Zanzibar. you. It would cost you nothing to find out. And 

Our accounts people deal with Leva, Zloty. Yen. might be the most valuable step you've taken for 
fihat. Cruzeiros and - what are they ?-Pounds ? with ages. Try us. 

Indiscriminate dedication* 

The aplomb our switchboard girls develop is some- The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 
limes a touch disconcerting. Brunswick House, 

1 .2-3-4-6-6-7-8-9—Fine! Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 

Nine years ago. ISR was a company only on paper. London • Manchester - Brussels 



Europe's 
leading producer 
of synthetic rubber— 
for the world 
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th^^overnmcrit as suc^ Nevertheless the 
economic regional boundaries would have 
Ijeen better drawn by ignoring historical 
1 boundaries, and linking south Wales with 
Brutal, north ,, Wales with ; Liverpool 
(whefa another national study, Deeside, 
a bound to underline the importance of 
the proposed physical link across the Dee). 
As ii 4 t$ present South West region, 
stnsktiihg dyer two hundred* fades from 
Swindon 4o Land's £nd ; is far too un¬ 
wieldy ; while north and south Wales 
are effectively set apart by ‘mountains, 
the awkwardness of Wales as ah 
administrative' entity was illustrated by 
last week’s white paper on local govern¬ 
ment in the principality, which was 
virtually identical with the rejected 
proposals of *the Local Government 
Commission four years ago. 

This week’s report (not a plan) on the 
Welsh economy is also a Government 
white paper., signed by the Secretary of 
State who is also chairman of the Welsh 
Economic Development Council. The 
South West report, on the other hand, 
comes directly from that region's 
economic council, which is there to advise 
and pressurise, but not to decide policy. 
Its published arguments are directed at 
the Government, unlike those of the 
Welsh white paper, which is an instrument 
of government policy. Therefore the 
similar problems and opportunities in 
these two sections of western Britain 
appear in very different guises. 

The similarities lie in the unemploy¬ 
ment resulting from declining marginal 
farming and industrial redundancy in 
shipyards, coal and steel ; in beauty of 
landscape and open spaces for recreation 
and population growth ; on the need for 
adequate local links with the national 
motorway network ; on problems sur¬ 
rounding the national choice of ports for 
development. 

National, not regional, policies will 
really decide these questions. What the 
regions should be contributing is a critical 
examination of the local impact of 
central Government policies — like, for 
instance, the South Western council’s 
examination of the effects on the region’s 
horticulture of horticultural development 
in western France. Because the Welsh 
economic council has a minister for 
chairman, it is left to outsiders to ask 
the questions that matter. In the Govern¬ 
ment’s view the surplus of male workers 
over available jobs in Wales will be a 
mere 15,000 in 1971 (compared to 16,300 
in mid-1966). But Professor Nevin of 
Aberystwyth forecasts 59,000 unemployed 
in Wales in 1970. Even after discounting 
uncertainty both about migration of 
workers and about the regional employ¬ 
ment premium, the sums are too vague 
without a clear approach to the retraining 
of workers made redundant. 

Regional planners can do most good 
hy selecting their regionV best growth 
points. The whole west is inhibited in 
this until it knows the size and the timing 
of the Severnside proposals. But the 
South West in any case needs another 


centre; fa its more reflate western Half— 
the council favours Taunton-Exeter- 
Honiton triangle (yvfrich also fits in with 
its wish to develop the A38 as a decent 
spine road) rather than the Barnstaple- 
Bideford area which has already put in a 
bid for London overspill. Jri Wales, there 
is a gleam of sense at last in the decision 
to go slow on the idea of a new town in 
mid-Wales, and instead to look into the 
possibilities of a growth point . at 
Llantrisant in south Wales, within cOui- 
auuting distance of th^ declining Rhondda 
Vklle y—but not in the/ v alley itse lf. 

Wales: the way ahead- ‘Ctnnd 3334 HMSO 
13 s. 6 d. A region with a future : a draft 
strategy for the south west. HMSO 36 s. Local 
government in Wales. Cmrid 3340 . HMSO 4 s. 

Film school 

Full Marx 



The report of the committee set up two 
years ago to consider the need for a 
national film school is an excellent docu¬ 
ment (HMSO 45. 6 d.) It was difficult 
enough for the committee to agree at 
all, since it represented all sides (artistic 
commercial, union) of a notoriously 
quarrelsome little industry. It not only 
agreed that a film school was needed ; it 
avoided all the traps. Thf course should 
be all-round technical ajtd professional 
training rather than a pure academic 
education. Entry can be on sheer aptitude 
as well as academic achievement. The 
school should be designed for makers of 
all sorts of films, and for television as 
well, not just aimed at budding Eisen- 
steins. It should employ the minimum of 
permanent staff (i.e. refugees from the 
real movie world) and the maximum of 
part-time, active, creative people. The 
graduates should have automatic union 
cards, but (rightly) no guaranteed employ¬ 
ment. The school should be independent, 
since -none of < the exiting institutions, 
which offer courses in film -seeme^^ suit¬ 
able as parents for the n$w institution— 
not even the Royal College Of Art, which, 
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in the committee'sopinion, Wdtrtd over¬ 
shadow the new school. 

All surprisingly good ; and important 
since there is a fair chance th£t the netf 
school v/ill attract many overseas student^ 
who do not want to go to the best over^ 
seas schools (Lodz, Moscow, Rome, Paris) 
for language or political reasons, and who 
find that existing English-speaking schools 
are too far removed from the teal World 
of film making. Two small caveats. The 
school’s academic and professional inde¬ 
pendence would not necessarily be hurt 
if it were attached to one of the largf 
new polytechnics for administrative pur¬ 
poses. And funds might lie raised from a 
wider source. At the moment the capital 
cost (if the government agrees) would 
come from the public funds, and running 
costs from the levy raised on film exhibi¬ 
tion—a source naturally repugnant to the 
only independent film exhibitor on the 
committee. Since the school is for 
television as well, a>uld not the Indepen¬ 
dent Television Authority provide some 
funds? A starter might be some of the 
profits (if any) from the TV programme 
journals which the ITA wilt be running 
from the middle of next year. 

Trade unions 


Recognise me! 


That British employers are generally 
scared stiff of white collar unions is too 
obvious to be worth restating: and one 
sees their point. The sixth in the valu¬ 
able series of research papers* commis¬ 
sioned by the royal commission on the 
trade unions shows just how energetically 
some employers try to stave them off. 
This resistance to staff unionism by 
employers—coupled of course with the 
class-consciousness of the British, who 
often think that unions are for yobs only 
—has coexisted with a very sharp increase 
in the proportion of workers in white- 
collar jobs. Total trade union member¬ 
ship, having increased by 50 per cent in 
the peculiar atmosphere of wartime, has 
since the end of the war risen only a 
fraction : so the proportion of the la^mqr 
force enrolled in trade unions h# 
steadily dropped to the present level o£ 
under 43 per cent. | 

Mr Bain would like this trend reversed 
and thinks that the government should 
help: at present most white-collar 
unionism is in the public service, where 
it is positively encouraged by; thfe 
authorities. So Mr Bain proposes that 
there should be an official tribunal to 
settle disputes over the non-recognition of 
unions in the private sector. 0 

This seems a sensible idea, since th* 
tribunal would presumably be able to 
consult the workers in an occupation t6 
find out whether they wanted a particular 
union to act for them or not. This 
intervention in the process of collective 
bargaining would naturally have to be 
accompanied by official intervention in 
•Trade Union Growth and Recognition, fos. 6 d. 
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the internal affairs of uqjons, by means of 
a registrar empowered to? see that the 
unions seeking recognition are run 
according to the principles of natural 
justice, including freedom of association: 
and the tribunal woujkl, also obviously 
have to hear appeals from employers who 
are not satisfied by the alleged represen¬ 
tative nature of a particular union. Mr 
Bain’s proposal, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would go far to meet the 
proposals for trade union reform that Mr 
Edward Heath is rooting for. 

Parliament 


Workers' men 


Predictably, the decision of the biennial 
conference of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union to consider withdrawing 
financial support from those MPs who 
oppose union policy has had the consti¬ 
tutionalists shaking their heads. But the 
Speaker of the House of Commons was 
right this week to reject it as a possible 
breach of parliamentary privilege. Of 
course it is an attempt, however dressed 
up, to make the union’s twenty-six spon¬ 
sored MPs toe the line and oppose most 
of the Government’s more important 
policies. But as these MPs include Mr 
Brown, Mr Greenwood, the Government 
chief whip and a clutch of junior 
ministers, it is extremely unlikely that any 
of them will sell their souls (or office) for 
the union’s subvention. In that sense the 
union’s decision is less a threat to the 
constitution than another manifestation 
of the juvenility that has come to be 
expected from the country’s largest union. 
But if it makes the Labour party look 
again at the whole question of union and 
Co-operative party sponsorship of its 
candidates it will help a lot. 

As well as being the party’s national 
paymaster, the unions have a long 
tradition of sponsoring individual candi¬ 
dates. At the last election they sponsored 
138 and the Co-ops 24 . The biggest 
sponsoring unions were the miners with 
28 , the T & GWU with 27 , followed by 
the engineers with 17 and the General & 
Municipal Workers with 10 . The unions 
are allowed to pay an annual grant to the 
local party; a contribution to the agent’s 
salary; the bulk of the election expenses, 
and an annual allowance to the MP 
(which in the case of the transport 
workers might be £350 a year). 

Not surprisingly, union sponsorship is 
popular with some local Labour parties, 
for it gives them a reasonable head¬ 
quarters and an agent who does not have 
to spend most of his time on raising his 
own salary. But whatever the justification 
for this spoiikfrship in the past (and there 
was plenty* when MPs were unpaid) it 
disappeared entirely after 1964 when 
>MPs’ I,salaries were brought up to the 
/ fairly reasonable level of £3,250 a year. 

/ And local Labour parties, if intelligently 
tikn, should surely now be capable of 
raising their own running costs. 



Wilson in Durham : where the unions rule 


There is no longer any political justifi¬ 
cation for sponsorship either. The unions 
have had instant access to all governments 
(via the TUC) for many years, and with 
a Labour Government in power there are 
the additional contacts with ministers at 
a social or national party level. It is 
difficult to see what functions the spon¬ 
sored MPs can perform that cannot be 
done better by the direct contacts between 
the top union leaders (which sponsored 
MPs, with the temporary exception of 
Mr Cousins, never are) and the govern¬ 
ment. Only one group—the miners—can 
claim to serve both their workmates and 
their constituents at the same time. And 
mining areas being what they are, miners 
would undoubtedly be chosen anyway. 

But if sponsorship serves no real pur¬ 
pose for the unions, and does not influence 
MPs in their votes, should it be regarded 
simply as the Labour equivalent of l ory 
directorships? Or put it another way : 
it may not do the unions any good, but 
does it do anyone any harm? Despite 
the fact that the whole process of selection 
of candidates in both major parties is one 
of the most obscure and least discussed 
(although most important) of political 
activities, the answer must be that it prob¬ 
ably does. How often local Labour 
parties select a candidate (even outside 
the mining scats) simply because he is 
sponsored by a union with cash to spend 
is not known, but the political stature of 
some trade union sponsored MPs would 
suggest that it is not infrequent. 

Certainly trade union sponsorship is 
regarded as a distinct advantage by many 
MPs and aspiring candidates, for why 
else would they seek the sponsorship of 
the two great general workers* unions 
when their connection with manual work 
is less than minimal? The few general 
labourers who do wind up lucky must 
feel very out of place among the lecturers, 
lawyers, journalists, television producers 
and what have you that are also sponsored 
by these two unions. But while the 
system lasts aspiring MPs would be 
advised to try to get on the bandwagon. 

For electorally the trade unions do 
remarkably well with their sponsored can¬ 
didates. (Only one union, the teachers’, 


which is not affiliated to the Labour party, 
sponsors other than Labour candidates.) 
Out of 138 sponsored candidates at the 
last election, 132 were successful. No 
other group has such a suspiciously high 
success ratio. Which suggests that either 
the unions are sensible enough not to 
waste money on hopeless causes, or that 
(in the nicest possible way, of course) they 
buy only the best seats. The Co-ops, as 
one might expect, did not do quite as 
well: only 18 of their 24 candidates won. 

It is time the electorate took a greater 
interest in the whole question of the selec¬ 
tion of candidates. The vast majority of 
constituencies never change party hands 
at general elections; even in 1964 and 
1966 it was only around fifty on each 
occasion. Which means that for most 
electors their constituency MP, and the 
composition of the Commons from which 
future governments will be drawn, is 
decided by the tiny handful of people 
who make up the parties’ selection com- 
mittees. Inevitably the system is only 
challenged when a local party wishes to 
drop a sitting MP or candidate. There 
is then a quite phoney rumpus about a 
small group of people exercising dicta¬ 
torial rights. The size of the electoral 
college that made the original selection is 
never mentioned. 

There are arguments for and against 
the primary system, American style, 
which enables registered voters to pick 
their party’s candidates. Probably, the 
best argument against it is that if the voter 
is so interested then he should join his 
local party. Which would be fair enough- 
if then he had some say in the choice of 
candidate. At present he does not, and 
it is up to the parties to prise open the 
selection procedure so that all party 
members have the chance to choose thc ir 
candidate. This is the • only way 
Heath will realise his ambition of having 
a parliamentary Tory party more 
sentative of the nation’s talent thaH 
present lot. But top-heavy with comjjanv 
directors and landowners as this 
Labour does not abolish the sponsorship 
system, the present Tory selection proper 
dure will remain marginally more detpp' 
cratic than Labour’s. 



dun 
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International Retmt 


THE WORLD 



'impson (right) in Marseilles the day before he died 


Death of a salesman? 


: ROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


Tommy Simpson was probably better 
:nown in France than Harold Wilson. 
The 29-year-old draughtsman from 
Yorkshire, who moved his home from 
Iritanny to Paris to Ghent, was the only 
Englishman among that select band of 
:ontinentals, the cycling champions. 
When he collapsed and died last week 
luring the Tour de France, climbing 
Horn Ventoux in the scorching sun 
>n the way from Marseilles to Carpentras, 
he shock here was greater than a 
natador’s death in a Spanish bull-ring. 

The inquest that was immediately 
>rdered raised the issue of “stimulants** 
>r, to put it plainly, drugs. Mr Simpson's 
leath also started people thinking about 
he whole question of commercial compe- 
ition. For the two things arc connected 
vith one another. These cyclists are 
Professionals and it is for money that they 
irive their bodies beyond endurance. 

For three weeks, throughout the Tour 
ie France, the cyclists are accompanied 
>y a caravan of commercial sponsors who 
; ach night provide a kind of public 
how or fair. Towns actually pay to be 
ncluded in the itinerary. But the people 
*vho pack the stadium or watch the race 
dong the roads of France are a tiny 


proportion of the Frenchmen—and 
Belgians, Italians and Spaniards—who 
through Eurovision, radio and the news¬ 
papers passionately follow the struggle 
for the Yellow Jersey—the award for the 
competitor with the best overall record. 

The tour exercises a fascination compar¬ 
able to a test match series with Australia 
or a cup final. And it is the highlight 
only of a season that includes similar 
tours in Italy and Spain, a series of one- 
day races, particularly popular in 
Belgium, competitions on the track and 
so on. Advertisers realised that profes¬ 
sional cycling could provide a splendid 
opportunity for reaching a mass public. 
There was a time when cyclists were spon¬ 
sored only by cycle manufacturers. Now 
they wear on their jersies the name of 
an aperitif or of a make of refrigerator, 
television set or ball-point pen. Com¬ 
mercial sponsors support a team, including 
riders from different countries, through¬ 
out the year. 

But since people are still nationalist in 
their sporting loyalties, the organisers of 
the French tour reverted this ytfcf.ty] 
the principle of national teahts compet¬ 
ing against e&ch bther. v * This is why 
Simpson came to take part ih the race as 


leader of a rather weak British team. 
But the commercial sponsors did not 
want to be deprived of their standard 
bearers in such a popular and 
closely watched race. A compromise was 
reached. The riders were divided into 
national teams but were also allowed to 
carry advertisements on their jersies. 
This, presumably, is the cycling equival¬ 
ent of a compromise between VEurope 
des patrics and supranationalism. 

Champion-class riders are few. The 
majority in each team is made up of 
what the French call les porteurs d'eau , 
the men who carry water for the top 
riders or stop to help them change a 
wheel. These services have to be paid 
for. The winner of the tour leaves the 
kitty for his team-mates including all the 
prizes and bonuses. The leader himself 
makes his money from the prestige of 
winning; he secures a more attractive 
contract from his sponsor or he may 
arrange a series of well-paid exhibitions. 

Tommy Simpson belonged to the small 
group of big money-spinners. A shrewd 
cyclist can buy a house, a farm, a 
business. But to earn that much money 
he must stay in the limelight, force him¬ 
self to pedal even faster and to go on 
climbing those agonising hills. These 
feats of endurance make the difference 
between affluence and merely getting by. 

It is small wonder if a man becomes 
tempted to use artificial means to sustain 
his efforts. Whatever the truth in 
Simpson’s case, it is well known that the 
anti-doping law introduced a couple of 
years ago has not prevented cyclists 
from taking drugs in order to keep the 
wares of their sponsors well to the front. 
Maybe the feeling aroused in France by 
Tommy Simpson’s death will lead to 
a revulsion against the dangers that can 
turn the life of a sportsman into the 
death of a commercial traveller. 


Germany and France 

Don't be deceived 
by appearances 

General de Gaulle’s visit to Bonn last 
week produced the usual claims that the 
Germans and French are back on the 
primrose path. The general himself took 
care at the end of the visit to restate his 
vision of Europe more clearly than ever 
before : “It is essential that the French 
and Germans stick together. Otherwise 
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it will be impossible to stgnd up to the 
hegemony of America.” This is the stark- 
^est statement by the general so fa t of 
what seems to him to hold the French 
and Germans together. And the Ameri¬ 
cans have since obliged by telling a num¬ 
ber of journalists that they fear the 
“ gaullist spirit ” is spreading in Bonn. 
They are mistaking atmosphere for the 
substance of real accord. In fact, the 
weaknesses of the Franco-German rela¬ 
tionship lie just under the surface of 
General de Gaulle’s statement. 

He said that there are two ways of 
responding to the “ preponderant power ” 
of the. United States. The “ easy ” way 
out is to take part in a grouping where 
“American power would predominate.” 
The one he naturally prefers is “ to main¬ 
tain one’s national personality.” This 
seems to assume that anything approach¬ 
ing a real European union would be dom¬ 
inated by the Americans. If that is not 
what General de Gaulle meant, his silence 
about European unity will seem curious 
to the Germans in view of the proven 
bargaining power of the Six in the only 
matters where they have acted as a cohe¬ 
sive group—in the Kennedy round of 
tariff negotiations, and in international 
monetary negotiations. 

General de Gaulle no doubt realised that 
he had to do some fence-mending in Bonn. 
His change of attitude towards the Israelis 
gave German leaders an uncomfort¬ 
able insight into his notion of his obliga¬ 
tions to his apparent allies. 7 'he general 
needed to strengthen the sense of identity 
of the Big Two in the European commu¬ 
nity, in order to help him keep Britain 
out of it. The Germans, for their part, 
have steadily stuck to France through 
thick and thin since the Schuman plan to 
set up the European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity in 1950. They are not going to 
go back on it now. They are not a force 
on which Mr George Brown can rely to 
force a way into the common market. 

All the same, General de Gaulle puts 
a great strain on the abiding German in¬ 
terest in the French connection. His anti- 
Americanism puts a finger on the Ger¬ 
mans’ continuing feeling that they need 
American nuclear power and American 
infantrymen. His anti-Euro^eanism blocks 
what seems to many German politicians 
the best hope of a long-term political 
(and perhaps even military) framework 
for their country. The fact is that today 
the Franco-German relationship, despite 
appearances, is getting almost nowhere. 
Until Russia shows signs of being willing 
to co-operate, France’s supposed help in 
promoting better relations between Ger¬ 
many and eastern Europe does not 
amount to a row of beans. In Europe 
itself, France, though the mainstay of the 
common market, is also the prime obstacle 
to any advance beyond it. 

The change that really matters is tak¬ 
ing place in the direct relations between 
Washington and Bonn. The proposed Ger¬ 
man defence cuts add a new twist to the 
mutual suspicions between the two capi¬ 
tals. Last year, Mr McNamara brought 
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them to the surface by pushing for Ameri¬ 
can troop withdrawals if the Germans 
failed to -pay the full foreign exchange 
bill of the American army m Germany. 
Now the Germans, in their turn, are talk¬ 
ing of unilateral cuts that could in theory 
knock 60,000 men out of the Bundeswehr. 
The Germans, like the Americans and the 
British before them, are showing that the 
code of the perfect Nato ally no longer 
governs the behaviour of the main west¬ 
ern powers. When others threaten to cut 
their forces, each power protests. But 
when its own shoe pinches, each power 
tends to act first and consult afterwards. 

The climate between Bonn and Wash¬ 
ington is visibly changing. The possibility 
of detente between Russia and America 
has made the Germans feel that if they 
are ever going to be reunited they will 
have to do it themselves. The result is 
that the unity of a western Europe in 
which they would have a say seems to 
them more and more their ultimate 
haven, both as an alternative to reunifi¬ 
cation, if need be, and as a means of 
promoting it. Herr Brandt’s hints that 
there may be more than one way to an 
east-west settlement in Europe, and Herr 
Strauss’s view that Germany’s security 
ultimately lies within a European defence 
union, both display the new mood. The 
Germans continue to rely on the United 
States for defence. But every argument 
with Washington raises by a notch the 
feeling that this may not be the position 
for ever. The residuary legatee of such 
views might be a European federation, or 
it might be Russia. It is not likely to be 
French “ gaullism,” whatever that may 
mean in the 1970s or 1980s. 


Germany 

Angry young 
dissenters 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It was not to be expected that General de 
Gaulle would have had time or inclina¬ 
tion to meet university students while he 
was in Bonn last week. Yet many of 
them would have jumped at a chance to 
ask him a question or two about his 
vision of Europe. How gratifying it 
would have been to have had a #hot at 
coaxing the great man into clarifying his 
ambiguities. 

Bonn’s students are not as prickly a 
lot as Berlin’s. For the most part they 
work hard and inconspicuously with the 
object of qualifying themselves as 
quickly as possible for making good—or 
just surviving — in tomorrow’s world. 
It is disconcerting to discover how 
dismally fatalistic many of them are, or 
pretend to be, about their long-term 
prospects. They descry degeneracy on 
the European scene. Europe, they seem 
rather to enjoy telling you, will succumb 
to the greater continents since its*'states¬ 
men and people still Cannot bring them- 
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Black flags for a dead student 


selves to transcend national ambitions and 
political ideologies. And they see in 
General de Gaulle one of the major 
obstructions to a victory of common 
sense. 

Disappointment at Europe’s crawl 
towards integration is undoubtedly a 
factor in this summer’s demonstrative 
unrest in German universities from Berlin 
to Cologne and from Hamburg to 
Tubingen. Other causes are being dili¬ 
gently analysed by all the professors, 
politicians, police chiefs and parents who 
were startled by the vehemence with 
which so many students reacted to the 
extravagances of the Shah of Persia’s 
visit in June, and to that needless shot 
that killed the philosophy student, Benno 
Ohnesorg, outside the Berlin opera house 
where the bigwigs were listening to a 
performance of the Magic Flute. 

The Berlin parliamentary committee 
investigating the circumstances of 
Ohnesorg’s death is due to report at the 
end of September; the police president 
has been suspended. In the meantime 
the chairmen of the four parties repre¬ 
sented in the Bundestag—Kiesinger, 
Brandt, Strauss, and Mende—felt 
impelled to troop into a Bonn television 
studio the other evening to face question¬ 
ing by a students’ delegation. But the 
students, wanting to talk rather than 
listen, presented an incoherent case. Un¬ 
invited malcontents could be heard 
yelling and scuffling in the road outside. 
The politicians left under police 
protection. 

Each party is conducting its own 
inquiry into the causes of so much 
disquiet. Thus representatives of the 
Free Democrats—the only collective 
instrument these days of parliamentary 
opposition—listened for four hours on 
July 11 th to the views of both students 
and professors from several universities, 
among them, Bochum, Cologne and 
Marburg. At the end of it all it was 
decided—surprise, surprise—to set up a 
committee to study such matters as the 
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WE 

SERIOUSLY 

ALWAYS 

In an industry with products as important to life and safety as tyres, wheels and brakes 
for aircraft and cars, we are no strangers to the need for quality and reliability. But Q. & R. 
Year has provided an extra opportunity to make all Dunlop employees even more conscious 
of Q. & R. as a worthy goal in their work. 

Even without this special campaign we make quality and reliability an integral part of every 
Dunlop product, this year, next year and always; the name and reputation of such a large 
and progressive Group could not heve been built up and maintained on anything less. 

DUNLOP 
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JAL’S NEW NAME-CARD SERVICE 

will get your Japanese business trip 
off to a good start! 


It's both polite and good business to have your cards printed 
in both Japanese and English ready for your next business trip 
to Tokyo Japan Air Lines now offers this service to everyone 
going to Japan —at a very modest cost Tick the box in the 
coupon and we'll send you full details 


JAL’s Businessman’s 
6uideto Japan 

is a 56-page pocket- 
size digest of all the 
information a bust 
nessman might need 
on his trip to Japan It covers 
Japanese business customs 
some important do s and don ts 
various services you II need and 
sources for more information 
It s free from Japan Air Lines 



JAL’s Jet Courier 
Cargo Information 



leaflet lists all 
^the specific in- 
r formation about 
''the regulations and 
documentation re¬ 
quired for shipping 
air freight to every 
country served by JAL 
from London Concise factual, 
invaluable Free from JAL 


JAL’s Bourmet Guide 
and Shopping Guide 

to Japan and the Orient are full 
colour brochures covering what 
to eat and where what to buy 
and where to find il—throughoid 
the Far East Together these twi 
brochures will make any 
more rewarding and enjoyable 
Both free from Japan Air Lines if 
you II tick the relevant box below 



JAL’s Special 
Interest Library 

is a series of monographs by ex 
perts on Japan covering sub¬ 
jects as diverse as Japanese Law 
and Flower Arranging There are 
18 in all each with a list of further 
sources for more detailed study 
The whole senes is tree Tick the 
box below and we II send you a 
leaflet showing how you can get 
the copies you want 


1JAPAN JUR LUSt, 

I 8 Hanover Street, London W1 
PLEASE SEND ME l[ > Details of JAL’s Name-Card 
Service 2 L I Businessman's Guide to Japan 3 T 1 Jet Courier 
Cargo Information leaflet 4 □ Gourmet and Shopping Guides 
5 [ ] Special Interest Library leaflet 
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SASEBO 



175,000 DWT 
Tankers 
on the Way. 

Sasebo begins the construction of the first of seven 
175 000 DWT tankers at its 220,000 DWT capacity No 4 
Building Dock this October These huge tankers are for 
the oil fleets of such leading world shippers as Shell, 
Mobil Oil and others 

Why the full order book 7 Because customers know that 
Sasebo ships are just about the most efficient and profit 
able tankers afloat This is the impartial judgement of 
leading shippers around the world 

Mammoth tankers are not Sasebo s only speciality The 
company also produces cargo ships bulk carriers, special 
purpose ships, as well as industrial machinery, steel mill 
equipment and steel structures 

Sasebo's experience ensures satisfaction 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Go., Ud. 

NBAS OWlCIs Tokyo, Jopan Telex TK4245 "SSKDOCK Cable Addr«u. SASEBO 
TOKYO 

BASIRO SHIPYARD Nagasaki Japan Telax. 7482 19 "SASEBODOCK Ski Cable Addresst 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OVIR8IAS bfNCISf tondon Officer Bishepsgate House BO Bishopsgate, London EC 
England Telex. lMff! "SASEBODOCK LDN UK Cable Address SASEBODOCK LONDONEC2 • 
Now York Office • Hong Kong Offlco ■ OSLO AOIMTi NIELS EBBESEN A CO Karl 
Johonsgt 13B, Oslo 1, Norway Telex 6675 .TRANSAIR 0) NORWAY 
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need for further dcmocratisation of the The conflicts in Vietnam and the Middle 
universities and of west German society East, the pending legislation for equipping 
in general. But since the universities are the government with overriding powers 
about to close for the long summer in the event of a “ state of emergency” : 
holiday the committee will not begin all these aggravate the general feeling of 
work before October. impotence. 

The quickest . interim assessment of It is probably just to observe, as the 
what is wrong has come from four Social four Berlin Social Democrats do, that 
Democrats who were charged by the young Germans are being taught to expect 
party executive in Berlin to investigate impracticably high standards in the con- 
the causes id the outburst on June 2 nd. duct of public affairs. They recommend 
Theirs is on the whole a sensible report,, i n their report that political instruction 
though they neglect to point frankly to should lay greater emphasis than it does 
one of the major sources of disquiet. a t present on the difficulties and imper- 
Quite rightly, they remark that the factions of the democratic system. What 
Shah’s over-policed visit inflamed resent- the four gloss over is the inflammation of 
ment and suspicion that had been youthful impatience since last November 
smouldering for several years at the by the sight of Social Democrats govern- 
Free University, The high hopes aroused i ng j n Bonn in coalition with Christian 
at its founding, as a sanctuary of Democrats. To young left-wing idealists 
independent thinking after communist the Social Democrat leaders are corn- 
controls had been imposed on the promising the party in the smugness and 
Humboldt' university in Unter den laxities of the west German establishment. 
Linden, seem to have withered. Many For loose debating purposes these include 
of the traditional, stuffy authoritarian the toleration of old Nazis in high places, 
ways, have come to be the rule within Q f trigger-happy policemen, of bribery, of 
the Free university itself. The students a press increasingly concentrated in the 
want more of a say in things. hands of conservatives, and, this last fort- 

And beyond the university, the night, of incomprehensible muddling in 
promised democratisation of German the fields of defence and public finance, 
society looks as though it has stuck fast. In the heat of the fray, west Germany's 
German reunification is remoter than ever, modest virtues are often overlooked. 

Pope and Patriarch 

What to do about Jerusalem? 

Pope Paul's visit to Turkey next week to help bring this about. For nearly twenty 
have talks with the Greek Orthodox Pat- years Vatican policy has been to secure 
riarch Athenagoras is a major event in the internationalising of Jerusalem ; this 
Christian politics. A further meeting be- is also still officially the policy of the 
tween Pope and Patriarch has been on United Nations and of Britain. But 
the cards ever since their first encounter whatever may be said for it in the ab- 
in 1963 at Jerusalem, biA it was generally stract, it has little practical chance of 
expected that the Patriarch would go to success today and there are signs that 
Rome. The Pope’s gesture in going to Rome may be modifying its attitude. 
Constantinople is both generous and tac- Earlier this lnonth Monsignor Felic.i 
tically adroit: for if the Patriarch had was j n q’gj Aviv on Vatican business and 
gone to Rome first some of his less ecu- se ems to have reached some kind of 
menically minded brethren might have accor d with the Israeli government. The 
made difficulties. The way will now be Vat i can Inay now be content with a dccla- 
open for Athenagoras to pay a return visit ration of the extra-territorial status of the 
to Rome. Holy Places accompanied by ari inter- 

Since the 1963 meeting the rapproche- national guarantee of access to their 
ment between Rome and Oonstatinople, shrines for the members of all the great 
i apart from lifting the mutual excommu- faiths. A United Nations observer might 
locations, has not got far beyond the be stationed in Jerusalem to make sure 
level of personal courtesies. The goal, as that the agreement was being kept. But if 
far as the East is concerned, is the estab- such a policy is to succeed from the 
lishment of full inter-communion between Christian point of view, it must have 
the two churches; a corporate union is the support'not only of Pope Paul and 
not desired. Rome recently lifted the ban the Patriarch Athenagoras but also of 
on Roman Catholics in Orthodox coun- the Orthodox and Armenian patriarchates 
tries availing themselves of Orthodox i n Jerusiam, both of which have entren- 
sacraments, but this was not well received ched rights. The agreement of the Angli¬ 
an Orthodox circles because it was done can archbishop in Jerusalem would also 
without consultation. lie desirable although he has no status in 

The other subject which* will be dis- relation to the Holy Places. If the $ccle- 
cussed next week is the future of the siastical suminit at Cpnstantinople cpuld 
Hply Places in, Jerusalem. The Patriarch be expanded to include these dignitaries 
is anxious,to co-ordinate the actions of all any common policy on which they .might, 
Christians in a common policy and re- agree would have the maximum chance 
cently sent a special mission to Rome to of success. 


The Congo 

Schramme scrams 

The Congo has evidently not finished with 
its mercenaries yet. Having abandoned 
Kisangani (ex-Stanleyville) airfield and 
some of their hostages, the cundottieri who 
follow the banner of Major Jean (“ Black 
Jack”) Schramme have retreated to his 
plantations near Punia and Obokote 
about 150 miles to the south-east. With 
them are still some 40 Europeans, though 
it is not clear whether these are unwilling 
hostages or simply people who prefer 
Major Schramme to a victorious Congo¬ 
lese army whose behaviour at Bukavu and 
elsewhere has not been calculated to re¬ 
assure foreigners. President Mobutu has 
proclaimed the end of the mercenaries in 
the Congo, while Major Schramme seems 
confident of his ability to conduct a 
“ lightning campaign ” in Katanga—the 
latest of many it has suffered. 

So far President Mobutu seems to be 
winning his battle. It may be a pyrrhic 
victory. There is some evidence that his 
position has been weakened by the fight¬ 
ing; and the disappearance of the white 
mercenaries, however dissatisfied and 
unpaid, risks transferring real power in 
the Congo to local Congolese commanders 
who are unlikely to be responsive to 
orders from Kinshasa (ex-Leopoldville). 

Reprisals against the local white popu¬ 
lation are also likely to have an effect on 
the Congo’s international reputation. The 
arrival of Belgian refugees in Brussels with 
the familiar tales of murder and rapine by 
regular Congolese troops has already 
aroused demands in the Belgian press and 
parliament for a halt to aid to the Congo, 
at present running at £20 million a year. 
Once again the Congo's main need is for 
disciplined and obedient troops to main¬ 
tain public order. But it still looks very far 
from getting what it needs. And the extra?- 
dition of Mr 1 ’shorn be from Algiers wifi 
hardly help. 
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Korea 

Agents move in 

FROM OUR SEOUL CORRESPONDENT 

Five hours after President Park Chung 
Hee was sworn in for his second term on 
July 1 st, a truckload of South Korean 
soldiers was ambushed just south of the 
demilitarised zone. Seven of the South 
Koreans were killed and five wounded. 

This ambush was yet another sign of 
the new wave of infiltration of agents from 
North .Korea, who are now coming in 
larger numbers than before and using 
different tactics. Until early this year, the 
North Koreans used to come in groups of 
three. Now they seem to be coming in 
groups of eight, led by army officers. At 
least a thousand are believed to be under 
training in new centres in North Korea. 
They are armed more heavily than before, 
carrying hand grenades and automatic 
weapons. Instead of merely making con¬ 
tacts in the south, often among their 
relatives, they are hiding out in moun¬ 
tainous areas and terrorising South 
Koreans who refuse to co-operate. 

Border dashes and the infiltration of 
agents have increased sharply since early 
April. Last year 106 armed agents were 
killed or captured. The figure this ) car 
up to July ist was 157. 

Seoul intelligence sources offer various 
reasons for the shift in tactics. One may 
be to prevent South Korea sending more 
troops to Vietnam: another may be to 
force the United States to spread its 
military eflort in south-east Asia. Yet 
another explanation is that the infiltrators 
have come south to encourage the political 
unrest that has been disturbing South 
Korea ever since the elections in June. 

Copyright 

Sell-out oversold 

The great copyright sell-out was blown up 
to absurd proportions last weekend. Study 
of the text of the revised Berne conven¬ 
tion, rather than of the publishers’ re¬ 
actions to it, shows that the British and 
other rich governments have indeed 
handed the developing countries the key 
of the publishers’ safe—but Britain at 
least has not yet thrown open the strong¬ 
room door. 

What was agreed at Stockholm on July 
14th — Britain abstaining rather than 
exercising its right of veto—was certainly 
startling by normal copyright standards. 
Developing countries will now have rights 
that are not far short of legalised theft. 
They, instead, of the author, will be able 
to authorise translation in any local 
language three yea it after first publica¬ 
tion, if no such translation has appeared. 
The author must be given “just com- 
pen&Mpn,” but only for ten years after 
H^ Btop n,; if he does not produce his 
tmf|HMslation meantime. 


But the real sting is in the tail. “ Ex¬ 
clusively for teaching, study or research, 
in all fields of education ” a developing 
Country may 44 restrict the protection ” of 
a book—and flog the resulting pirated 
Editions, for the same purpose, in any 
country that cares to claim similar rights. 
The author, as copyright owner, is 
promised the same payment as a local 
author would get ; the original publisher 
may lose his overseas sales without a 
penny. 

British publishers are moaning, and 
with reason ; but far too loud. Their 
potential losses certainly cannot reach 
their figure of £10 million a year, since 
most English-speaking developing coun¬ 
tries do not belong to the Berne conven¬ 
tion anyway. And the key word is 
41 potential.” Because tucked away in the 
revised text is a clause that says plainly 
that developing countries can apply their 
new-found rights of expropriation only 
against a country that agrees to them. 
And of doing that, maintains the Board of 
Trade, Britain has 41 absolutely no inten¬ 
tion.” Intentions can, of course, change. 

Nigeria 

Biafra besieged 

The apparent stalemate in Nigeria be¬ 
tween Biafran and federal forces was 
broken on July 14 th when government 
troops occupied the strategic university 
town of Nsukka. Enugu radio admitted 
the loss, but claimed that it was due to 
sabotage from within the Biafran army 
and that a mysterious message from 
headquarters had confused the com¬ 
manders in the field. This claim was 
made in the name of 44 the public relations 
officer and political commissar of the 
revolutionary wing of the Biafran army”. 
For its part the federal government claims 
its troops are pushing on south of Nsukka 
and also along the road from Ogoja to 
Enugu, while admitting that snipers are 
holding out in Nsukka itself. 

Both sides say they have inflicted heavy 
casualties 011 their opponents and that 
they have had effective air support. In 



Biafra’s case this means one B -26 without 
bombing equipment and bundles of explo¬ 
sive dropped from French Alouette heli¬ 
copters. The federal air force has 
bombed Enugu—probably from its 
German Dornier training aircraft. 

The next serious clash is expected about 
twelve miles north of Enugu where the 
Biafrans are likely to try to hold the 
federal advance from Nsukka. The prob¬ 
ability of fighting near Enugu led the 
British government on July 16 th to order 
the evacuation of British subjects in 
Biafra. 

Britain and America are naturally 
coining in for blame on both sides. Lagos 
radio has accused them of supporting the 
Biafran rebels, while in Biafra itself the 
assets of the Elder Dempster and Palm 
shipping lines have been frozen. It seems 
that, in this war, neutrals cannot win, 
while even African soldiers are taken for 
white mercenaries painted black. 

Argentina 

Riots that weren't 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Gradually General Ongania’s regime is 
cutting its way through Argentina’s 
suffocating cloak of economic nationalism. 
At the end of June the general signed a 
new permissive oil law allowing foreign 
companies to drill in Argentina. There 
had been widespread warnings from the 
various political movements that the 
signing of this law would plunge the 
country into another round of riots and 
demonstrations. But, in fact, apart from 
an occasional bombing incident, the new 
law' was accepted quietly; the riots and 
demonstrations just never materialised. 

This was taken as a pointer to the 
respect that the year-old regime is slowly 
earning for itself. The mockery that it 
got in its early months is gradually being 
superseded by a degree of faith. General 
Ongania’s hard line with the trade 
unions has won him the clear-cut support 
of the business world. Recent issues of 
government bonds, which would have 
been laughed at a year ago, were snapped 
up even before they went on the market. 

But the government is still faced by a 
number of formidable economic conun¬ 
drums. The first, and most urgent, is 
to find some way of strengthening the 
meat export market. Last month the 
European Economic Community decided, 
under strong pressure from France, to 
impose strict limitations on the proposed 
tariff concessions! for Argentinian meat. 
This was felt here as a cruel blow. Four 
years of negotiations went by the board 
and it was understandable that a cry for 
reprisals went up. Various counter¬ 
measures arc under discussion. But so 
far the only reaction has been to with¬ 
draw the $30 million offered in cuts on 
the customs duties on capital goods and 
machinery from the six European 
common market countries. 
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planning ahead, investing now —these are the keys to 
successful industrial development in the ’70s. 

Our job in Industrial Expansion at the Board of Trade is to 
help you plan ahead in the way most profitable to you. 

In the new Development Arena of Scotland, Wales, the 
North, Merseyside and the South-West, there are grants 
available covering 25% of the cost of new buildings or 
extensions providing additional employment—or even 35% 
for certain new projects. Grants are also available to cover 
45% of the cost of most plant and machinery—nearly 
double the grants available elsewhere. If you add the payment 
of the recently announced regional employment premium, 
a wide range of assistance in training labour and loans for 
working capital, you can see the advantages you gain from 
expansion in these areas. 


Contact Industrial Expansion at Headquarters, London, 
or your nearest Board of Trade Reghnml Office now. 

Under the Local Employment Acts we hfcve already offered 
^y aggjt han £220 million in assistance to over 4,000 expansion 
Perhaps we can also help you. 


We shall be glad to discuss your problem with you. We will 
send you our booklets “Room to Expand” giving details 0 
the financial advantages available both in the new areas ar 
in Northern Ireland. Ask uft for these booklets today. 


Invast MOW far the * 70 * 

For advice and action 
contact 

industrial 



at the 

Board at 
Thtda 


l, VICTORIA STR EE T. LONDON, SWI. TEL: 01-222 7877 Eit. 3333. 
Or your nMH Bond trfTr.de tUgloiwl Office 
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Spain 

Thunder around 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 
Temperatures have gone sizzling up and 
weather forecasters are predicting a 
bonanza summer. Economists are keeping 
their trench-coats handy. Spain is in the 
grip of what the weekly Desarrollo calls 
“inflation-recession”. Prices are rising 
faster than anywhere in western Europe. 
The import bill is soaring. Receipts from 
exports and tourism are stagnating; 
emigrants’ remittances are falling. The 
balance of payments is looking sick and 
the reserves lost more in the first five 
months of this year than in the whole of 
1966; they are now below $i,ooo million 
for the first time in six years and are 
expected to fall below $700 million by 
the end of'December. For good measure, 
both industrial production and industrial 
investment are drooping. 

“We have grown,” says the economist 
Ramon Tamames, “ but we haven’t 
developed.” The infrastructure for 
development is now there; but vital 
planning and investment decisions hang 
on the news from Brussels. Spanish 
planners and industrialists need to know 
on which side of the European tariff 
barrier Spain is going to be in three or 
four years’ time. Sr Ullastres, Spain’s 
ambassador to the European Economic 
Community, has again said on television 
that the country’s hopes are centred on 
the Six. 

But full membership is out for the time 
being; and association is proving diffi¬ 
cult to negotiate. Some common market 
farmers fear Spain’s low-wage agriculture; 
some Spanish businessmen fear common 
market competition. And, as is well 
known (though nobody in authority 
mentions the fact in Spain), a respectable 
section of European opinion still objects 
as strongly as ever to the undemocratic 
nature of General Franco’s regime. Recent 
backpedalling on liberalisation has not 
helped to remove this doubt. 

Spanish internal politics are no more 
promising than the economic situation. 
Journalists whose conformism is less than 
total continue to be harassed. The 
economic monthly Promos has been 
forced to discontinue publication. Another 
ign newsman—the correspondent of 
Weltwoche of Zurich^-has had his 
|press card withdrawn. A Spanish jour- 
B&list has been arrested after a police raid 
to his home unearthed !; “ subversive ” 
literature. But what journalist does not 
s “ subversive ” bools and docu¬ 
ments, mailed to him (with or without his 
consent) by democratic movements? 

The looseness with which the word 
subversive” can be interpreted was 
Remonstrated recently when a two-year 
‘ "ison sentence and < a heavy fine were 
'dieted on a social * democrat who had 
u n allowed to return from France for 
reasons. He was condemned 
^use he brought back with him his 


personal library of works on social 
democracy by Pablo Iglesias, Guy Mollet, 
Willy Brandt and that notorious Red, 
Harold Wilson—proof, said the prosecu-" 
tion, that he was a “ dangerous com¬ 
munist ”. 

Repressive measures continue to be 
applied in the Basque province of 
Vizcaya. Falangist strong-arm groups, 
known locally as the escuadrones mgr os, 
go into action from time to time against 
democrats in the Barcelona area and 
^ cause damage in premises where liberal 
Catholics like r Sr Ruiz-£rim£nez are 
allowed to lecture. The police are appa¬ 
rently incapable of tracing the organisers 
of these groups. Not suiprisingly, 
minorities within the opposition have 
decided to reply with violence. As yet, 
only petty incidents have been reported. 
A few of the regime’s monuments and 
commemorative tables have been dam¬ 
aged, the altars of two churches have 
been set on fire, and a life-size image of 
Christ, famous for its long hair, has been 
given a crew-cut. 

But there is an alarming upsurge of 
talk of violence, in Catholic as well as 
left-wing circles, as a possible means of 
extorting concessions from the regime and 
attracting international attention. The 
authorities are worried by the flow of 
Spanish workers returning from depressed 
areas of Germany and France: their 
return means not only a fall in mark and 
franc remittances and a rise in unemploy¬ 
ment inside Spain, but a possible increase 
in labour unrest and opposition activity, 
since many of them have been in touch 

Greece 


Tourists, come back 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

So long as 2,650 political prisoners swelter 
in the concentration camp on the island 
of Yioura, it is hard to suggest that the 
western press is making too much of a fuss 
about the new regime’s assaults on per¬ 
sonal and political freedom. But in 
Athens one also gets an impression that 
some of the government’s actions since the 
coup of April 21 st, which have come 
under heavy fire abroad, have found a fair 
degree 6f support at home. National 
exasperation with the past years p( per¬ 
petual political see-sawing could prove to 
be the regime’s best hope for goodwill : 
a government that can provide^ some 
degree of stability may be forgiven its day 
of the long knives—if the exercise Jf not 
repeated and the grosser crudities of 
dictatorship are removed. The harsh 
censorship imposed on newspapers and 
culture since the coup is a nonsense. But 
time alone should help to discourage jthe 
government from using a, field gun to 
drive away wasps., 

It seems clear that the colonel# are here 
for as long as they choose to stay. So the 
sooner they realise the security of their 


with socialist and other trade-unions. 

The new laws rubber-stamped recently 
by the Cortes, which provide for one- 
sixth of that body to be elected in 
future, and regulate the states of the 
religious minorities and the National 
... Movement (the former Falange)* have 
impressed few informed Spaniards. It is 
generally agreed that they are of no 
long-term significance and even the mild, 
unmilitant Protestants describe the law 
applying to them as window-dressing and 
say they will ignore it. Any important 
long-term decisions have been postponed 
pending cabinet changes that are expected 
to be announced during the summer. New 
men are likely to take over the economic 
ministries and Sr Fraga Iribarne, the 
minister of information, is said to be in 
line for the foreign ministry. 

Some influential right-wingers within 
the administration—strengthened by the 
enhanced status of, the National Move¬ 
ment—are hoping for the appointment of 
a prime minister and the “ institutionali¬ 
sation” of the regime at an early date. 
Their longer-term aim is to perpetuate 
something resembling the present political 
order, in the shape of a regency after 
General Franco’s death. A few conces¬ 
sions would be made to European opinion 
—Catholic trade unions would probably 
be authorised—but as few as possible. A 
regency of this kind might be established 
easily; but without a Franco to maintain 
its internal equilibrium it could not last 
long. Spanish democrats are hoping that 
the United States will not be tempted to 
underwrite any such arrangement. 


own position, the better for Greece. For 
only then can the most; unpleasant aspects 
of the present situation change. Greeks 
who formerly were only too willing to talk 
to any stranger about their politics arc 
now afraid to op$p their mouths. So long 
as the informer ^system persists, with all 
its opportunities-for paying off grudges 
and ingratiating ^oneself with the authori¬ 
ties, everyone is conscious of the five-year 
sentence for speaking against the regime. 
The police are, . enforcing the decree 
against gatherings of more than five 
people pretty rigorously. But if the 
colonels can summon up the courage to 
relax censorship, remove Yioura from 
their political manifesto, and not only 
draw up a new. constitution but agree to 
a date for implementing it, they might be 
remembered as no worse than the many 
other militairy dictatorships of the past 
and present. 

For Greece certainly needed cleaning 
pp. The scale of over-staffing in the civil 
service was fully revealed only by the 
wave of sackings that followed the coup. 
The economics ministry alone reckons to 
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have got rid of 50 superfluous staff mem¬ 
bers. Everywhere government offices 
have been shedding droves of the 
“ advisers ” and " consultants ” who were 
there only because someone’s cousin 
promised to vote for someone else’s 
nephew. An attempt is being made to 
end the black market in taxi licences, and 
the monopolies in such services as 
bakeries, by simplifying the licensing 
system. 

But while reform of this kind, agonising 
enough in itself for a country that has 
run on influence and favouritism as long 
as anyone can remember, may buy good¬ 
will for the regime, something more is 
needed: an economic policy that works. 
And here the new government has had 
bad luck right from the start. The foreign 
investment pipeline had been drying up 
for many months before the tanks rolled 
in April. The Middle East war hit the 
tourist industry a second blow on top of 
the Greek coup itself. The slump in 
Germany cut remittances from Greek 
workers there. And the closure of the 
Suez canal means that fewer ships bunker 
or pay off their crews in Greece. 

The loss of tourists is- .perhaps the 
sharpest single blow. The national tourist 
office claims that the same number of 
tourists have come to Greece this year as 
last. The economics ministry admits that 
fewer tourists have come, but says that 
those who did have brought more money. 
Local observers (see page 350 ) suggest the 
drop in numbers may be very considerable 
indeed. And the blow would have been 
hard even ( if the same number had come: 
the tourist industry was geared to an 
expected rise in numbers of between 25 
and 30 per cent. 

Since the coup, the new regime has 
made big play with the foreign investment 
contracts it has secured: the vast Litton 
deal (money should start to flow in 
November, although there are numerous 
get-out clauses on both sides); a $12 
million tyre factory to be built by 
Goodyear; an $11 million increase in 
Esso-Papas’s already considerable stake; a 
new investment by Union Carbide; and 
a development scheme to be run by a 
British construction company. But most 
of these negotiations wore already in pro¬ 
gress at the time of th| coup; they have 
merely been completed since April. The 
economics ministry talks hopefully of 
other discussions in progress, but there is 
as yet no solid evidence of a significant 
increase in foreign investment, though the 
new regime has made it easier. 

The colonels’ domestic economic 
measures have so far been remarkably 
limited in scope, though everyone regards 
their decision to shift the subsidy on wheat 
to a form of land subsidy as a long over¬ 
due reform. The government hopes to 
save several million dollars from no longer 
having to warehouse the wheat that 
previous administrations had to buy at an 
inflated price. In this as in all things 
economic, the colonels harp back again 
and, again to the desirability of letting 
JUrthing “ find its own level.” 


The economy is sluggish. But what no 
one can agree on is whether the chief 
danger lies in the threat of sudden infla¬ 
tion or of over-cautious recession. The 
colonels, it seems, are inclined to let their 
backgrounds get the better of them, and 
get into a bit of a panic about the terrible 
idea of being in debt to anyone. But 
they are also said to accept the necessity 
of listening to their advisers, who seem to 
lean towards a policy of at least modest 
expansion. Everyone seems anxious to 
get the building industry moving again, 
after its dramatic slump this year. 

It is anyhow too late to prevent some 
unhappy accounting for this year. The 
government had hoped for a 7 per cent 
increase in total production, as against 
more than 8 per cent last year. It is 
already revising its estimates and trying 
for 6 per cent, and even this is probably 
on the optimistic side. However Greeks 
view the new regime’s political colour, 
there is no doubt that many of them are 
looking to it to produce an economic 
success story. But the colonels have a 
long way to go if they are to prove that 
their brand of medicine can work. 

Vietnam 

More men, higher 
prices 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT ~ 

Few American officials in Vietnam have 
greater interest in the continuing contro¬ 
versy over troop reinforcements than the 
men from Usaid (the United States 
Agency for International Development) 
who anxiously watch the fluctuating pro¬ 
gress of South Vietnam's shaky economy. 
President Johnson has now said that, as a 
temporary measure, some 20,000 to 30,000 
more troops—those at present “ in the 
pipeline”—will be sent out to Vietnam 
as quickly as possible; and that further 
contingents (the number was unspecified) 
will follow later. This does not settle the 
controversy : the generals will almost cer¬ 
tainly continue to press for large-scale 
reinforcements of 100,000 or more. 

But what does all this do to Vietnam’s 
economy? The basic problem for the 
Americans is how far they dare risk 
adding to infladonary pressures ‘by pour¬ 
ing in extra troops. In fairness to the 
generals—not least General Westmoreland 
himself—it should be said that; they have 
tried hard in the past 12 months to follow 
the . advice of the dozens of economic 
experts in Vietnam who have urged them 
to hold down military spending as tightly 
as possible. 

It had been agreed that the American 
army would limit its expenditure of 
piastres in Vietnam this year to 42,000 
million. So far it has kept within this 
limit. In particular, the soldiers’ private 
spending—which comes to about a third 
of the total—has been kept down very 
effectively. The hope was tha&evfentually 
soldiers would change on average as little 
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as $10 a month into piastres for spendim 
in bars, restaurants and local shops. The 
are encouraged to keep their money ij 
dollars by savings accounts . that 
10 per cent interest and by checkin) 
accounts that offer 5 per cent (deport 
in these two accounts already amount t< 
$86 million). 

All these calculations, however, havi 
been based on the assumption that thi 
number of American troops will stay a 
around 470,000 or 480,000. On the fact 
of it, the imminent arrival of perhap 
20 , 000 -odd fresh troops should not upse 
things seriously. But if, after that, anothe 
75,000 or more arrive the economists ma' 
have to work out a new set of sums. 

South Vietnam’s economy is under con 
stant—though at the moment controllabii 
—inflationary pressure. For one thing 
the Saigon government has no hope 
covering its expenditures this year; it 
likely, at best, to end up with a deficit oj 
15,000 million piastres in a budget o| 
around 85,000 million piastres. Thi 
prices of home-grown food and othe 
important local products, like chaitoa 
and firewood, tend to keep on creepinj 
up. By importing rice from the Unite 
States and Thailand the governmen 
believes that it can keep the price of rice 
the basic Vietnamese food, steady. Bu 
it expects the index of Saigon retail price 
to show a 50 per cent increase in 1961 
alone. 

At the moment the Americans 
Saigon pore over this index like doctor] 
puzzling over the temperature chart of 
patient with an unpredictable illness. Fc 
a few weeks it stays fixed; then it shooj 
up 5 per cent, as it has done this naontl 
This was partly because the Vietcon 
blew up five bridges between Saigon an 
Dalat, the capital^ main source of sab 
and vegetables. The same week the pric 
of pork, the main Vietnamese meat, sis 
went up, though no one really knows wh] 
Perhaps this sort of thing is inevitable if 
a country where statistics are still usually 
just a smarter word for guessing. 

But there is no mystery why tl 
Americans are so worried about this coi 
stant rise in prices. 1 The aid peo] 
recently conducted surveys in the towi 
and villages of the country's four m 
northerly provinces, and came up with 
discovery that the cost of living was fai 
and away the primary matter of publ 
concern. Anyone who travels a little i: 
the country, let alone talks to th| 
Saigonese, caq easily discover this for hiflj 
self. The point is made clearly enougl 
by Vietcong propaganda, with its heavj 
emphasis on the way the “imperialists 
cause high prices. 

The issuers not merely economic; 
has deep political implications. For it 
those groups whose active loyalty to tW 
central government is most essential—'* a 
example, government servants all< 
teachers—who are often least able to 
the new prices, at least by hunest mc an1 
This is one of the problems Presided 
Johnson has to take into account in da 
ciding how many extra meh to send. 
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today the postman will call Mary Patricia it getting an fmmunlaatlon 
reminder from her local medical officer of health 


Middlesbrough uses IBM 

to send an important message to a little girl- 

ind make a better town for 150,000 people 


VII the babies in Middlesbrough have their birth 
Ictails recorded on an IBM computer Every week 
he computer scans the records and finds out 
vhich child is due for an immunisation It prints 
>ut a reminder to be sent to the child's home 
tailors are kept informed So are clinics. So are 
ealth visitors. And as soon as the child has been 
ntmumsed, the records are amended 
Middlesbrough's computer is involved in just 
‘bout every aspect of local government in this grow¬ 


ing town of 150,000 people It copes with routines 
like rates and payroll and house purchase loans, in¬ 
come and expenditure analysis, stock control in the 
central works department. Contributes to decision- 
making. Helps solve parking problems Analyses 
traffic surveys. Information it collects wjJJ help 
work out where new schools will be needed. 

And bmidesenthi3,thecomputerhelp*Middles- 
broughlook ahead to the needs of the newTeesside 
authority (which will be the eighth largest in the 


country) The Teesside constituent authorities 
already use the computer as a first step in build¬ 
ing on the foundations laid by Middlesbrough. 

Middlesbrough and other local coundla all Oder 
Britain are mm IBM to record basic facts and 
predict treads about people, land and resources. And 
make these facts readily accessible. As th e c 
nitieft grow and develop, this 
formation b vital raw material | 
in gei 


e ano resources. Ana 

IBM 


IBM United KtiuMom Limit* rn nitowlck High Rond London W4 Totephom0I*9»S 1441 
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THE WbfiLD 


Communist Affairs 


This is what China pays 
for Mao's revolution 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


China has now gathered in a large part 
of this year’s grain harvest. It is claimed 
that the crop shows an increase of 
io per cent over last year’s, which 
itself was a '‘bumper” one. Sceptics 
point out, however, that the regions 
which the New China News Agency has 
mentioned by name as the most produc¬ 
tive are also those where the posters 
have reported a great deal of trouble : 
notably Szechwan in the south-west, where 
the local struggle really begins to look 
like civil war, and some provinces of 
central China’s wheat belt. It seems 
doubtful whether statistical reporting 
from these disturbed areas has really been 
prompt or accurate: more probably, 
perhaps, Maoist cadres, knowing what 
was best for them, simply thought of a 
number and forwarded it to Peking. 

It is certainly true that, on the evidence 
of the weather reports, both the early rice 
in the south and the summer-harvested 
wheat iri -central China should have done 
reasonably well. But the spring sowing 
(which affects the current rice crop 
but not the wheat, which was sown 
before the winter) was held up by politi¬ 
cal events; the result is that the early 
rice area was probably smaller than in 
1966. In the spring, when cultivation 
work should have been in progress, dis¬ 
turbances arising out of the cultural 
revolution probably slowed down the 


sowing of crops all over China as well 
as the distribution of fertiliser. 

The recent official anxiety about the 
peasants, which has shown up clearly in 
provincial radio broadcasts, suggests that 
there has been a great deal wrong in 
parts of the countryside. The army was 
brought in to do farm work in March, 
and is still there in force; but last month 
it was still necessary to issue radio warn¬ 
ings against hoarding, bribery and the 
peasants’ habit of going off to the nearest 
town to “ take part in violent struggle." 
The urgency of these warnings suggests 
how alarmed the government really is 
at the lack of discipline in the countryside. 
Altogether it seems unlikely that by the 
end of the summer the total harvest will 
be any larger than it was in 1966. 

Compared to the towns, however, the 
countryside has had a relatively quiet 
time. The industrial areas are a differ¬ 
ent matter. Ever since last December, 
when the call went out to spread the 
cultural revolution to industries and 
mines, there have been continuing 
upheavals in urban centres. Shanghai 
was shaken to the roots by its “ January 
revolution ” which caused work stoppages 
throughout the city in factories, railways 
and the port. Even the official claims 
for production in Shanghai, China’s 
principal industrial town, only speak 
vaguely of production in the January- 
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May period being “greater than the 
corresponding period last year." 

Poster reports of trouble in the last 
six months include the important oil fields 
of f i aching and Karamai, the refinery 
(and nuclear) town of Lanchow, the 
steel centre of Paotow, the coal areas of 
Shansi and Shantung, Kaifeng with its 
new fertiliser plant, and Harbin, Cheng¬ 
chow and other cities in the industrial 
north-east. Hsieh Fu-chih, who is in charge 
of Peking, said that production there in 
A [n il had dropped by seven per cent 
because of fighting and sabotage.' This 
is not terribly significant for the whole 
economy, for Peking is not a particularly 
important industrial centre; but it does 
provide a clue to the scale of the indus¬ 
trial damage. 

On the credit side, however, it must 
be said that few of the important factories 
have been mentioned by name in 
posters or elsewhere; Anshan, for 
instance, which produces half of China’s 
1^ million tons of steel, has kept out of 
the news completely. Possibly Peking 
has managed to take good care not to let 
the most vital industries sufl’ei. All the 
same, the lack of hard economic news 
does suggest that everything is not well, 
and for the last four months the propa¬ 
ganda media have called, without 
apparent effect, for the workers “ ndt to 
desert their posts " and to “ grasp revo- 
lution and stimulate production.” The 
towns where Peking reports production 
successes are mostly those where Maoists 
have taken over ; they may just be mak- 
ing propaganda. 

In addition to industry, communica¬ 
tions have suffered. In the first half of 
the year there w r ere two alarming break¬ 
downs on the railways: the first in 
January, when workers broke up into, 
different factions and started fighting, 
among themselves ; and the second in late 
May when the central committee was, 
obliged to call for an end to strikes and 
sabotage on the transport system. 
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ports of Shanghai and Canton have both 
experienced delays. Fighting in Wuchang, 
the huge triple city that spans the 
Yangtse, led to the temporary closure 
of the bridge across the river which 
carries all the north-south traffic in 
eastern China. In May, according to the 
People\\ Daily , disorder was certainly 
“affecting or disrupting production.” 

The only external evidence of any 
serious economic decline is in the handful 
of trade figures for this year available 
from China’s trading partners. Exports to 
Britain for January-May were down from 
£ 16.2 million last year to only £ 14.8 
million ; to west Germany they fell by 
£800,000 in January-March, from nearly 
£8 million last year; and to Japan, in 
the January-May period, by about £3 
million from £46 million. Exports to 
France are also down. On the other hand, 
the January-May figures for Hongkong 
show Chinese exports up by £12 million ; 
if this increase is not maintained, which 
it may well not be, this will be due not 
to economic factors but to the deliberate 
disruption of the colony’s trade by 
leftists inside Hongkong. This evidence 
is only a very small straw in the wind, 
since foreign trade as a whole takes up a 
minute part of China's total production. 
But it does seem to confirm that the 
sconomv is slowing down. 

Czechoslovakia 

Getting the sums 
[iflht_ 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Everyone knew, or guessed, when Gzecho- 
>vakia's new economic system w*as intro¬ 
duced at the beginning of this year that 
number of horrid things, including 
inflation, would emeigc. Ever) Professor 
Ola Sik, the architect of the new 
economic model, had no illusions. He was 
not unduly pessimistic. 

Early in May the party central com¬ 
mittee adopted a number of resolutions 
intended to act as a deflationary brake 
and to put a damper on a serious spirali¬ 
ng of wages and prices. In the two 
nonths since then, however, it has be¬ 
anie fairly obvious that these measures 
are not having the desired effect. Not that 
w politicians failed to take a realistic 
pragmatic view of their task , they 
admitted the shortcomings of their recent 
Gnomic policies and advocated some 
keeping adjustments. As Mr Sik pre¬ 
dated six months ago, the painful transi- 
ll, m period of price adjustments and the 
adoption of the new management system, 
J’flh its emphasis on profitability, accounts 
,r much of the malaise. Yet it looks as 
>ugh some of the ultra-conservative 
lf tv stalwarts have been overcome by 
l,e jitters. The mere mention of the word 
Nation is, of course, anathema to these 
iserva lives. 

. As a result of the new price system, 
polesale prices immediately went up by 


between 7 and 10 per cent more than the 
government had planned; there was a 
parallel, though lesser, increase in retail 
prices. As a result of this, and because 
the true profitability of most enterprises 
had been grossly miscalculated, many 
firms began to make enormous profits and 
to embark on some pretty wild investment 
spending. Dr Sucharda, the minister of 
finance and chairman of the state 
planning commission, claims that the 
average gross profit of enterprises had 
-risen from 22 per cent in .1966 to a 
startling 74 per cent by last February. He 
blamed this on irresponsible speculation 
and profiteering and said that measures 
would be introduced to put a stop to it. 

As an immediate step to curb unecono¬ 
mic spending, investment in new enter¬ 
prises has been cut by about £150 million, 
and there will be comparable ad hoc 
reductions in future years until equili¬ 
brium is regained. The first manifestation*; 
of the new stringency were the abandon¬ 
ment of a hydroelectric power scheme in 
north Bohemia, and the shelving of 
several plans for new, mainly “ political,” 
projects in eastern Slovakia. 

In the discussions over the last few 
weeks, it has also been made clear that 
raising bank loans for capital expansion 
is to be discouraged. Credit is to be 
restricted to the volume, existing at 
the end of Iqfi6, and industrial enterprises 
are being obliged to exhaust their own 
resources before they call on bank credits 
or state subsidies -all of which will be 
carefulh vetted. Dr Oskar Pohl. general 
manager of the Czech State Bank, 
has said that priority for credits will 
go to investments for developing branches 
of production aimed at improving exports; 
and enterprises with too much liquidity 
can either arrange for loans to less well 
endowed enterprises or bank the monc\ 
at 6 per cent interest against the possi¬ 
bility of future investments. There is also 
pressure on enterprises to repay their out¬ 
standing bank loans, which are said to 
exceed 80,000 million crowns or a little 
over £4,000 million. 

One curious measure—a seeming para¬ 
dox if deflation is the target—is that th< 
growth in national income, which it wa« 
planned to increase by between 22 and 
24 per cent between now and 1970, is to 
be notched up to 28 or 30 per cent by 
generally streamlining the industrial effort, 
closing down ineffective operations (at the 
risk of temporary unemployment) and 
concentrating on exports to the West, 
which are in had shape compared with 
most of Czechoslovakia's neighbours. 

According to a recent editorial in the 
party paper Rude Ptavo , the trouble is 
that the economy is still working for the 
planners rather than the consumers. 

“ Thus wages are being paid for produc¬ 
tion of consumer goods which reach the 
market but are unsellable.” This is a 
familiar dirge. The Czechs, to their dis¬ 
may, arc now reaping the results of pro¬ 
crastination, and the new fiscal policy is 
urgently required to overcome inflationary 
pressures which have accrue^ over the 
past years. 


Hungary 

This is what Afro- 
Asians want _ 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Hungarian precision tools are becoming 
an important export. Production went up 
58.5 per cent over the past five years to 
about £12 million in 1966. The Hun¬ 
garians, starting from a much less indus¬ 
trialised base than either Czechoslovakia 
or east Germany, have succeeded in the 
past twenty years in establishing a con¬ 
siderable trade in machine' tools. It 
is still small compared with other 
European machine - tool industries. 
Hungary is about eleventh in the 
European machine tool league table. 
But western buyers now say that 
Hungarian tools, particularly willing 
machines and radial drills, compare with 
some of the best available in the West. 

The Hungarians are aiming to get into 
the expanding markets in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America, where they can con¬ 
centrate on selling simplified versions of 
the more sophisticated machines for use 
by unsophisticated operators. Their pres¬ 
ent five-year plan calls for an even greater 
increase in machine tool production. This 
means a big effort to sell more machine 
tools for west Europe as well. A licence 
for production of the Matrix grinding 
machine was bought from the Coventry 
Gauge and Tool Company in 1964-65; 
the machine is now being turned out in 
quantity in the Csepel factory with 20 per 
cent of the components still coming from 
Coventry and sales limited to Afro-Asian 
markets. 

The industry got large contracts from 
Swedish firms at this year’s Budapest 
Industrial Fair and eighteen different 
machines have been undergoing extensive 
trials in the United States. A big hit 
among Afro-Asians is the “utility model” 
FR 63 radial drilling machine, a simplified 
model of an earlier version which had pre¬ 
selection and which sells for slightly over 
£2,000. This was included in a contract 
signed only two months ago in Rio de 
Janeiro which provides for the export of 
tools worth $ 1 , 300,000 to Brazil. 

T he big name in Hungarian machine 
tools is Csepel, a g oup of factories in the 
Budapest area which produce between 60 
and 70 different basic models, specialising 
in radial drills, milling machines, gear and 
thread grinder's. The industry as a whole 
has a labour force of 15 , 000 . But one tiling 
holding hack expansion is a lack of 
cash and incentives; an expert machinist 
with many years’ experience probably 
earns not more than two or two and a half 
times as much as the unskilled hand who 
sweeps the factory floor. The existing 
bonus incentive scheme is to be adjusted 
upwards to spur production. As one 
executive of Csepel told your correspon¬ 
dent in impeccable English : “We have 
discovered that the incentives are not 
incentive enough.” 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition, June 30,1967 


ASSISTS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$1,979/781,521 

U. S. Government Obligations. 504,920,765 

State, Municipal and Public Securities. 464,716,246 

Other Securities. 38,311,982 

Loans. 4,656,400,960 

(After Deducting Reserve for Possible Loan Losses-$I32,657,962) 

Banking Premises and Equipment. 77,704,475 

Customer Liability on Acceptances. 308,778,361 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets. 48,144,969 

Total Assets. $8,078,759,279 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits.$4,303,061,851 

Savings Deposits. 793,479,667 

Other Time Deposits. 1,195,638,904 

Deposits in Overseas Branches. 690,829,077 

Total Deposits.$6,983,009,499 

Borrowed Funds. 137,330,000 

Acceptances . 312,636,432 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 37,454,832 

Dividend Payable July 1, 1967 . 7,000,000 

Other Liabilities. 11,646,651 

Unearned Income. 27,036,389 

Total Liabilities . $7,516,113, 803 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock ($15 Par).$ 210,000,000 

Surplus. 240,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 107,645,476 

Reserve for Contingencies. 5,000,000 

Total Capital Accounts. $ 562,645,476 

Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts .... $8,078,759,279 


Assets carried at* $297,159,075 win pledged for various purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 

International Division: 44 Wall Street, New York 
London Branches: 

City, 7 Princes St., E.C 2 * Grosvenor Square, 88 Brook St., W. 1 

Representative Offices: 

Bolrut, Brussels, Caracas, Frankfurt, Madrid, Manila, Mexico City, 

Paris, Romo, Sao Paulo, Tokyo 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation • Incorporated with Limited Liability In U*SA. 
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THE WORLD 



Slack against white 


Newark, New Jersey 


he thing to get straight is that civil 
glits is a white problem, not a black 
ne. Segregation, deprivation, alienation 
f the black man, these are all caused 
the white majority in America. If 
nge is to come, it can only be brought 
ut by the people who have the power 
make decisions, that is, by the white 
immunity. This brutal fact is perceived 
f most Negroes though by few whites, 
hf riots are more a cry of rage, frustra- 
and vengeance than anything else, 
toy are not planned and certainty are 
it caused by “ outside agitators,” 
though it takes only a slight incident to 
ark widespread destruction; in Newark 
was the arrest of a Negro taxi-driver, 
hen riots by Negroes occur—in Watts, 
Hough and in Newark and nearby 
‘mfield, just across the river from New 
rk—it is mainly the blacks, not the 
htes, who suffer. Thus the latest score- 
lists two whites and twenty-four 
fcroes killed in Newark ; tfie proportion 
Negroes wounded is eyen greater. 

k takes a particular kind p( obtuseness 
perhaps colour blindness to refuse to 
! the relationship between revolt and 
ic kness in America. Nevertheless, to 
:vv Jersey’s G&Vemor th® Newark ript$^ 
Ve little to do „ with civil eights or. 
Session of Npgrpes. Rattier they are* 
Naples of open rebellion and criminal 
Erection, largdy the work of a law- 
J dement who axe V un-American .”-Mb 
°°fi there are the police reports' which 


indicate that many of those arrested for 
looting have previous criminal records. 
They have also all turned out to be black. 

The fact is that many of the urban 
Negroes in the North, particularly the 
younger men, have nothing to lose. The 
gain from rioting, on the other hand, is 
readily apparent: release of anger, 
notoriety, the curious kind of pride that 
accompanies creating headlines in news¬ 
papers all over the world and some con¬ 
crete show of protest against the white 
man and his rules. In the northern 
ghettoes today, among the young resi¬ 
dents, yesterday’s freedom rides and sit- 
ins are only modern versions of “ Uncle 
lorn ism.” 

Newark's liberal Mayor and the state’s 
liberal Governor (both Democrats) seem 
to be unaware of all this. They might 
just as well be a continent away from 
the 900,000 strong black colony at the 
centre of the city-—half of its population. 
Certainly the Negro, leaders whom they 
consult have little contact with the poor 
who Uve in the midst of the-ghetto and , 
even less familiarity with young Negroes. 
Neither the Mayor nor the Governor 
have sbpwm h perception of what it 
is that actually 1 stirs the poor in the , 
Negro community to anger. This, at any 
rate, » the; view of blacks in Newark. 

Ther$sultis that in the aftermath of. 
the riots, the sense of bitterness is eye# 
more acute and more sharply focused. 
To the Negro youths and their parents 


the random shooting and the swagger of 
the National Guards reflected precisely 
the attitude of the white man towards 
the Negro. For the troops, replying to 
rooftop snipers, tended at times to spray 
an entire residential area without undue 
care. Bullets shattered windows, tore into 
flats and occasionally killed innocent by¬ 
standers, all of whom were black. Now 
the authorities, in response to protests 
from the Negro community, have 
announced that military officers will 
investigate charges against the troops 
while police officials look into allegations 
of police brutality. 

It is not too far from the mark to 
state that one reason why the ripting 
finally ended was that the community had 
run short of provisions. There were no 
shops open in which to purchase food, 
no welfare workers around to ensure that 
money and assistance would be provided 
on a systematic, basis, no work and no 
salaries for regular wage earners who 
held jobs nearby. ^Slowly, the cjity began 
to crank out some^ relief. There are some 
funds and some fpqd, but so far not 
nearly enough to meet the need. Appeals 
for help have already been sent to 
Washington. 

Meanwhile, the Sanitation Department 
has begun to clear away some of the 
nibble. Damage to property is wide¬ 
spread and the latest insurance, estimate 
values it at $47 million. There is some 
pride in the Negro community at the 
extent of the damage—almost pleasure 
that it is outranking that in Watts two 
years , ago and setting, a new national 
mark. There are few who are so foolish 
as tp think that matters will improve 
appreciably, but there is a wry symbolism 
in the meeting of advocates of “black 
power ” which is scheduled to take place 
in Newark this week among the ruins. 
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Striking bafck 

The six shop trade unions which closed 
down the railways over the weekend have 
got exactly what they did not want : 

< ompulsory arbitration of their wage claim. 
The two day 1 stoppage, which created 
chad! in most parts of the^potintry and 
lialted supply trains on theifr way to the 
West Coast and Vietnam, made it impos¬ 
sible for the House of Representatives to 
hold out longer against compulsion. 
Thfc dispute has gone bn for more than 
a year ; three hoards of mediators have 
found it impossible to devise, a settlement 
acceptaibkil^o both -sides. 

In W[ay the President asked Congress 
to for die third time, a prohibition 

against both a strike or a lock-out. This 
thfne die truce Would last forgo^iays while 
yet atnother aboard' sought % settlement. If 
an/agreement Was hot reached Voluntarily 
tfiese terrris would' ve imposed on both 
sMfcf [until )a»U»^" i5r ighg.JThe Senate 
cou&ftjbd but a stalemate developed-when 
the Hou^ retoed to approve, the use of 
compulsion. Although' a strike was legally 
possible in Jjjne, the unions J^eld their 14 
hand, calculating correctly that a stoppage 
would undermine the stand of the House. 
But when a month passed and the 
conferees from the two houses could onl> 
agree to disagree, the militants, especially 
in the machinists’ union, ran out of 
patience. The ensuing strike lit a fire 
under Congress ; the Bill was passed and 
signed by the President in under two days. 

Trade unionists are vowing to take their 
revenge next year at the polls. They may 
fear that this measure is a preview of the 
President’s Jong promised, but never 
delivered. Bill to require settlement of 
industrial disputes which damage the 
public interest. But he insists that this is 
special machinery for a special case. The 
only other compulsory arbitration 
authorised by Congress also concerned the 
railwaymen ; an award on manning was 
forced down their throats in 1964 
President Kennedy insisted then that no 
precedent was being set. 

This is proving to he a busy summer 
for labour mediators, but other strikers 
have heen adept, enough or lucky enough 
not to interrupt supplies /or the war. The 
rubber workers, on a selective strike since 
April, settled with two of the big firms 
before tackling the giant, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. There was 
an ugly short strike against the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, at work 
round the clock on naval contracts, which 
turned into a full-scale riot before it was 
settled. The government is even taking a 
relaxed view of the copper strike which 
started last weekend, following a merger 
of the trade unions in the mines. Defence 
takes about 30 per cent of the output of 
copper but both industry and the govern¬ 
ment have good supplies. If the strike 
whittles* these down too far, the Taft- 

§ rtley Act can be used to send the 
ters* back for a three month “ cooling 
period. 


Taking an interest 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

This week’s modest drop in short-term 
interest rates in New York and the 
international Euro-dollar market has 
given some'suppOrt to those very influen- 
Americans who have privately taken 
a far ealmdr view than the market did 
of the sudden and startling jump in rates 
on ‘[Treasury bills ft the beginning of this 
tnoi^th./They Jbelieve that the announce¬ 
ment of ; the Treasury’s heavy borrowing 
programme three weeks ago finally jolted 
the New York money market into a 
belated recognition of economic realities* 
But they think that, after that single 
spurt, the rise in short-term interest rates 
will now be far more, moderate. They 
could be wrong*—as they were wrong last 
year, ; when the central bank’s severe 
tightening of credit had disastrous effects 
on international interest rates and the 
American mortgage Tfiarket. But for all 
the uncertainties about America’s 
economic outlook, the war in Vietnam, 
congressional action on a tax increase 
and American monetary policy, there are 
some strong arguments to support those 
who believe that this time round any 
tightening of credit in the United States 
will be less disruptive both at home and 
abroad. 

Most people in Wall Street now take 
it for granted that Congress will approve 
a surcharge of at least 6 per cent on 
income taxes. Although the betting is that 
this would become effective only on 
January 1 st, there is a strong feeling that 
any increase in taxes would have a 
stabilising effect earlier than that, as soon 
as it is passed. 'This would take some of 
the pressure off the monetary authorities, 
who are in any case limited in the extent 
to which they can tighten credit over 
the remainder of this year l>ecau.se the 
government will be borrowing heavily to 
finance the budgetary deficit. 

Internationally, there is likely to be 
less impact than in 1966 , even if the 
Central bank is forced to tighten credit 
fairly sharply after all. The slack in 
France and Germany has reduced 
European demand on the Euro-dollar 
market so that there is more room than 
there was last year for American 
borrowers. Moreover, if th^f official 
calculations do go wrong and * credit is 
restricted very hard once moire, there 
could be a most important difference in 
techniques this time. In a real crunch, 
it is 4 just conceivable that the central 
bank might make it more cofctly, and 
therefore less attractive, for' American 
hanks* to borrow Euro-dollars by requiring 
them to maintain reserves against non¬ 
resident deposits and not merely against 
resident deposits as now. At the height 
of last year’s crisis, the Federal Reserve 
Bank came very close to this step, 
although most of the market did not 
realise it. f 

Some American bankers think that in 
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another emergency the Fed’s. technique, 
may differ in anpther way. They think 
that; if again faced with anything 
last year’s crisis, the Fed might rely even 
more than it did then on selective control? 
to diminish the impact of high interest 
rates on more vulnerable sectors of the 
economy, particularly on housing. These 
observers speculate that such selective 
controls could take the form not merelv 
of manipulation of interest ceilings, but 
possibly also of specific curbs on “non¬ 
productive n bank loans, such as those 
to finance take-over bids; or of officia. 
“ requests ” that commercial banks invest 
specified proportions of their assets j 
mortgages. True, the Fed does not havi 
legal powers to curb particular kinds oi 
loans or require specified investments, but 
like nearly all central banks it cuul< 
probably swing enough weight to get i; 
way—supposing that it wanted to, which 
at this stage is nothing more than 4 
matter of speculation among some Wal 
Street hankers* However, need for sud 
drastic measures would arise only if thi 
government misculculated badly. 

In Washington the Federal Reserv 
Board and the Council of Economi J 
Advisers, who now work much rnor 
closely with each other than they usn 
to, were borne out this week in tliei 
bullish forecasts of America’s economi 
recovery by the Commerce Department’ 
report that (JNP rose by $4 billion ii 
real terms in the second quarter, aftc 
falling slightly in the first. The Fed’ 
forecast is now that GNP will rise alx 
$15 billion in the third quarter, am 
probably by more than that in the fourtl 
and that most of this growth will reflet 
gains in output, not just in prices. Hentj 
the central bank’s belief that credit wij 
have to be made somewhat less lilretail; 
available in the second half of the yea) 
than it was in the first, to curb the lr 
flationary pressures of a strong economij 
upturn coupled with a huge governing 
deficit and an outflow on the extern^ 
accounts which is now expected to risj 
to about $ 2 ^ billion for the year. T1 
experts in Washington seem convince! 
that a modest tightening of credit wij 
be necessary even with a tax rise, ai 
even if a rise comes by October 1 
sooner than expected. But they are coil 
vinced that, if there is no tax increasj 
then credit will need sharp tightening. 

Commercial bankers in New Yorl 
usually first to erv u inflation,” are, hov 
ever, not neirfy as optimistic about tl 
economy as tH Fed and the CEA, thoug 
the First Ndpnal City Bank concede 
in its Jub3 letter that inflation# 
pressures “ qpild become severe ” la 11 
this year or *early in 1968 . Most otto 
bankers believe that the economic uptui 
may not come till about the end of th 
year and they are afraid that a 
increase by January 1 st and even a niii 
tightening of credit could together rhoj 
off economic re cove 1 y before it had real 
begun. Nevertheless, the banks are hedj 
ing their bets by preparing for a possib^ 
early surge in the demand for loans. 
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Looking for an 
inter-continental bank? 

Try Continental Bank. 



Continental Bank is ready to serve your corporate 
banking needs throughout the free world. 

We have two full-service branches in London, and one 
each in Tokyo and Osaka. 

We have representative offices in Brussels, Zurich, 
Milan and Mexico City, and we recently opened 
another in Madrid. 

We have affiliated financial institutions in 
over a dozen nations to supplement our exten¬ 
sive network of wholly owned facilities. 

Our fully-staffed subsidiary—Continental 
Bank International—in New York City 
serves hundreds of important custom- 
* ers with interests which span the 
globe. 

As a major U.S. bank headquar¬ 
tered in Chicago, we work with a 
world-wide network of 3,100 corre¬ 
spondent banks that supplements 
Continental's own facilities. 
Wherever in the world you have busi¬ 
ness to transact, you can depend on Con¬ 
tinental Bank, the inter-continental bank. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicaco 

m Beqth La Balls If—t. lit—la mm • Heater federal Dspasit lasamne* Csrporatiea 

Continental Bank International, 71 Broadway, New York 10006 
Bruank • London • Madrid»Mexico City. Milan • Omka • Tokyo • Zurich 

LONDON BRANCHES: 58-60 Moorfate, 47 Berkeley <*ouere 


«QC.I.N«. 1«7 
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for the art of giving A thin lightweight 

attache case lined leather with gilt furniture. Weight 
2lbs. lot., size 16'x12t*x2*, price£27.104 
Available in black or tan hide. AspreyACcttd- 
166-169 New Bond Street * London W1- Tel: 01 423 6767 


ASPREY IN THE CITY. 

The City man will find a close-at-hand 
service at Asprey and Birch 6 Gaydon, 
163 Fenchurch Street where besides the 
comprehensive stock held* any pieces cah 
be sent from Bond Street at short notice, 






11 July 1987 This announcement appears for purposes qf record only . 

These shares were offered and sold outside the Untied States of America to persons other than citizens or residents qf the United States qf 
America . The shares rank part passu with previously issued shares. The total number qf shares outstanding is 2,300,000. 

UNITED STATES TRUST INVESTMENT FUND 

Society Anonyme 

(Incorporated under the Laws of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg) 

ISSUE OF 800,000 SHARES OF U.S. $1 PAR VALUE 
AT U.S. $11.78 PER SHARE 

SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO. LIMITED CAZENOVE & CO. 

AMSTERDAM-ROTl’ERDAM BANK N.V. BANCA COMMERCIALS ITALIANA 
BANCA NAZIONALE DELL’AGRICOLTURA BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE 

BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK JOH. BERENBERG, GQ&SLER & CO. 

BERLINER BANK A.G. FRANKFURTER BANK 

HANDELS-UND GEWERBEBANK HEILBRONN A,G. I. D. HERSTATT K.G.a.A. 
PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON PRIVATBANKEN i KJOBENHAVN 

STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK VEREINSBANK IN HAMBURG 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

SECURIIIES UNDERWRITER LIMITED 
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Children of the ghetto 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN WASHINGTON, DC 


To talk about schools may seem academic 
when the guns in Newark have barely been 
silenced. Yet Negroes are as bitter about the 
ghetto schools that their children go to as 
about their own lack of jobs, their rotten, 
overcrowded houses and the roughness of the 
police. They see their children falling farther 
and farther behind the longer they stay at 
school and, as often as not, dropping out 
before they get a high school diploma, emerg-* 
ing illiterate, defeatist and resentful. If there 
is a way of unlocking the ghetto it must lie 
through the schools. But there is deep dis¬ 
agreement on what should be done about them. 

Last month, ir the capital, two points of 
view were sharply etched. Judg** Skclly 
Wright handed down a decision—a 183-page 
“monument of sociological jurisprudence,” 
according to the New York Times —agreeing 
with a militant Negro organisation that 
Washington's schools discriminated against 
both poor and Negro children. The fact that 
the discrimination was, by and large, uninten¬ 
tional did not make it less unconstitutional. 
He ordered the schools to eliminate special 
privileges for white teachers and students, to 
Telicvc overcrowding in Negro schools by 
sending pupils by bus to white schools, to 
abolish the track system—grouping by ability 
—and to submit by next autumn a scheme 
for full integration of both races and social 
classes. 

A waste of time, said Professor Harry 
Passow of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who by chance was submitting the 
same day the preliminary findings of a year¬ 
long investigation of the capital's schools by 
teams of educators. Pursuing racial integra¬ 
tion in a city where 93 per cent of the pupils 
were Negro was like chasing a will o’ the wisp. 
Washington s schools were in deep trouble, 
but what w'as needed w'as to change the 
organisation of the schools and their educa¬ 
tional policies to fit the children of the ghetto. 

It has been said that the judge’s decision 
was the right one for the wrong school system. 
Unquestionably there havV been elements of 
racial unfairness—no room for kindergartens, 
for example, where they are most needed, in 
the crowded Negro quarters. But then* can 
be only marginal integration when most of 
the white children have left the District of 
Columbia lor better schools in suburbs of 
Virginia and Maryland which lie outside the 
judge's jurisdiction. Middle-class Negro 
parents (and Washington has the country’s 
largest Negro middle class) often send theii 
children to private schools; even non- 
Catholics resort to Roman Catholic schools 
which, in Washington, are 60 per cent Negro. 

Moreover, the judge made no allowance 
for the efforts Washington has made to 
improve its schools or for the difficulties: the 
flood of poor, and poorly-educated, Negroes 
from the rural South, which have made the 
city America's first Negro metropolis, and the 
stinginess of Congress, which controls the 
school budget. Maryland’s Montgomery 
County spends three times as much, a pupil, 
on its schools as does the capital of the 
United States. 

If Judge Wright's decision is eventually 
upheld by the Supreme Court, its teal impart 
would come outside the capital, in states 
which help to maintain both wealthy suburban 
schools and starved slum ones. But to reach 
the higher courts an appeal against the deci¬ 
sion must be lodged. The Board of Education, 


which now has a Negro majority for the first 
lime, has defied congressional pressures and 
has voted to accept the judge’s decision; it. 
refused t6 allow Dr Hansen, who had beeii, 
Superintendent of Schools since 1954, to enter, 
an appeal. He has resigned and this week 
he announced that he would try to appeal' 
as an. individual, particularly against the 
judge’s interference with the internal manage¬ 
ment of the schools. But the Washington 
Court of Appeals is known for its liberal 
racial views. 

So far the Supreme Court has avoided 
ruling on the constitutional duty of a school 
board when faced with dc facto segregation— 
the racial concentrations which flow from 
segregation in housing. This is no longer 
simply a problem in northern cities, whose 
centres are growing blacker all the time. It 
is appearing in southern cities just as Negroes 
there thought that they were getting rid of 
segregation imposed by law'. The federal 
Courts of Appeal are in disagreement. The 
southern Fifth Circuit (of which Judge 
Wright was once an exceedingly courageous 
member) holds with him that a school system 
has a duty to take affirmative action—by re¬ 
drawing the boundaries of school districts, 
transporting children to schools in other dis¬ 
tricts and so on. But other Courts of Appeal 
have decided that nothing need he done if 
racial concentrations have arisen accidentally 
and not as a result of deliberate policy. 
Recently the Supreme Court ot Illinois 
declared similarly that the slate must be 
colour-blind; it threw out a state law requir¬ 
ing school boards to maintain racial balance. 
Until the Supreme Court clears up the con¬ 
fusion the Administration is limited to 
attacking practices which make dc facto 
segregation worse than it nred be, such as 
letting white teachers choose to teach in 
white schools and w'hitc students transfer out 
of Negro ones. 

Judge Wright is convinced that both poor 
and Negro children only do well scholastically 
when they are in close contact with children 
from higher social and economic backgrounds. 
To this extent he takes his stand with the 
Cavil Rights Commission and the monumental 
Coleman Report published last year. But 
even the judge conceded that such integra¬ 
tion is not alw-ays possible and speculated 
whether it was not time for a revised version 
of the old, despised and overturned doctrine 
of “separate but equal” schools for Negroes— 
but now with the accent on the “equal.” In 
fact, the bulk of federal aid for schools is 
already going to slums, urban and rural. 

Professor Passow goes further. He says that 
the evidence that it is impossible to have good 
schools' in the ghcttocs is not convincing. He 
is even visionary enough to hope that the 
capital might give the whole country a lead 
by showing that this can be done—though 
it would take money and leadership on a 
scale w'hich neither Congress 1101 the White 
House has been willing to provide. Gheltoes 
of poor Negroes are not about to disappear 
from the big cities and, whatevci smaller 
communities can achieve with integration, to 
wait for it to transform the slum schools 
would leave a generation of ghetto children 
trapped. 

Di Passow:’s recommendations, which will 
not necessarily be accepted, include the aboli¬ 
tion of tracks (because he considers the system 
bad educational policy) and more flexible 
grouping; giving young children special and 


continuing schooling between the ages of three 
and seven to overcome their home disadvan¬ 
tages; and a rewriting of the curricula in 
terms of the ghetto child’s own experience, 
litis may well be more meaningful and 
stimulating than that of the child in the 
monotonous white suburb. It is, no, use, he 
says, trying to transplant the gopd suburban 
school fhto the ghetto. Vv„ 

' But perhaps his most interesting ;>dea is 
that the schools should be decentralised into 
smaller, more manageable groups than at 
present, each consisting of about ’20,000 
children, and having much closer ties to the 
local community than has been usual in the 
ghetto. If this were done, Washington would 
not be the first city where Negro parents have 
won a direct part in running the schools. New 
York City, with the aid of the Ford Founda¬ 
tion, has embarked on an experiment in which 
local parents, working with teachers and 
administrators, will control curricula and 
staffing. Whether this will do as much for 
education as it does for the morale of the 
ghetto remains to be seen, but it represents 
a turn away from the idea of enforced inte¬ 
gration through “ educational parks,” drawing 
children every day from a wide area, a 
concept which seems to be losing support. 
Dr Passow’s hope, instead, is that it richly 
endowed learning centres can be established 
to which children could go perhaps for a 
fortnight, or three afternoons a week, even 
the white suburbs could be drawn in even¬ 
tually. He docs not think that middle-class 
parents, white or Negro, can be forced to 
send their children to inferior schools. 

Unhappily, although large sums arc spent 
on educational research in America, little 
progress has been made in writing a curricu¬ 
lum for ghetto children. But the involvement 
of college and university departments of 
education in slum schools is; a hopeful sign. 
Antioch College of Ohio, which has been 
sending its tcachers-iu-t raining into Washing¬ 
ton schools which are yn per cent Negro, is 
to take over the running of one of them next 
year; plans for a new' curriculum will be 
developed in consultation with parents 
Perhaps such marriages of professional skill 
with community aspirations will help the 
schools to enable ghetto children to take their 
full part in American society, as in the past 
they helped uncounted millions of German. 
Polish, Russian and Italian children. 

A less optimistic view came last week from 
the federal Commissioner of Education, Mr 
Howe. He does not believe that urban 
schools can solve their problems in isolation 
from the problems of the cities. And this 
is a job not just for educators and parents, 
but for politicians, businessmen and govern¬ 
ments as well. 
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Forced compromise on forces 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


Two major conclusions can he drawn 
from last week’s war council at the White 
House which, after reports of hitter dis¬ 
sension, was apparently bulldozed by Pre¬ 
sident Johnson into a compromise which 
is politically and economically acceptable. 
The first conclusion is that the President 
is trying to hold new additions to the 
American force in Vietnam to the number 
that can be supplied from the current 
military establishment, barring major 
emergencies. If he is successful, this force 
is not likely to rise much above 500,000 
men by next spring. And if the Secretary 
of Defence, Mr McNamara, is successful 
in his economy campaign, it may be 
accomplished without further increase in 
the defence budget. The second conclu¬ 
sion is that the President thinks that it 
is time for the government of South Viet¬ 
nam, and the other allies in the area, to 
take on proportionately more of the bur¬ 
den. Both decisions convey a sense of 
confidence about the course of the war 
and the resiliency of South Vietnam that 
is surprising in view of the gloom that has 
pervaded Washington discussions lately. 

General Westmoreland, the United 
States commander in Vietnam, has an 
immediate need for some more combat 
troops, having committed his reserves to 
strengthen American forces at the demili¬ 
tarised zone and in the central highlands, 
opposite the North Vietnamese army’s 
sanctuaries in Laos. These reinforcements 
he will get. Although the White House is 
vague about numbers, it appears that he 
has been promised at least two brigades, 
some 15/100 men. But the President 
has chosen not to add forces now for 
more distant contingencies ; General 
Westmoreland had estimated that these 
would require between two and four 
more divisions in the next three years— 
100,000 to 200,000 more men. Instead, he 
h|^)een instructed to get more combat 
of the men he has in hand. In 


the best McNamara cost-effectiveness tra¬ 
dition, the new watchword in Vietnam 
is that military assets should he managed 
more efficiently. By this method it is 
hoped to avoid the need for the politically 
unpalatable mobilisation of the Reserves 
which was implied in General Westmore¬ 
land’s projections. 

South Vietnam, on the other hand, is 
expected to bring off a “ fairly substan¬ 
tial ” increase in its military force which 
now numbers about boo,000 to 700,000 
men (nobody is quite sure of the exact 
number, because of inefficient record¬ 
keeping). Washington is also working on 
a variety of schemes to “ get more out of 
Arvin ” (Army of the Republic of Viet¬ 
nam). These will probably include the 
supply of American advisers to the re¬ 
gional and popular forces, which now have 
none, expansion of the “ combined action 
platoons ” developed by the Marines, in 
which American and Vietnamese troops 
fight together in the same unit, and more 
combined operations in which American 
and Vietnamese battalions work together 
as “ buddies.” An integrated command 
structure may be in the works, although 
this seems unlikely in view of the touchi¬ 
ness of the Vietnamese Generals. Finally, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Republic of 
the Philipines, T hailand and Korea will 
be asked to supply more combat troops 
and civilian labourers. If these efforts 
fail, the President may have to meet 
requirements from American resources. 

Senior American observers, incident¬ 
ally, deny flatly that the South Vietnam¬ 
ese Arruy is lying down on the job. They 
insist that the fact that more Americans 
than South Vietnamese have died in 
battle lately can be explained by the 
shifting pattern of Communist attacks. 
About half of these attacks in recent 
weeks—and the most violent ones—have 
occurred in the northernmost provinces, 
where American forces predominate. 


Broker Sher|^ck|S 

*•* ■ * -• * 

New York 

By most technical standards the interest 
equalisation tax, the American tax on 
foreign securities, is a bad one. Tp the 
securities industry it seems arbitrary, 
administratively cumbersome, almost im¬ 
possible to enforce and the producer of a 
mere trickle of revenue. It was designed 
to help right the American balance of 
international payments by discouraging 
both the floating of foreign bonds in thp 
New York capital market and the buying 
by Americans of foreign stocks. But even 
in this it has fallen short of the mark. So 
last week when the 'Treasury announced 
tougher regulations to close glaring loop¬ 
holes in the tax, few knowledgeable 
people were surprised. 

The move came on the heels Of dis¬ 
closures of widespread evasion of the levy 
bv international rings of securities manipu¬ 
lators. They have been carrying on a 
brisk trade, buying stocks in London, 
Montreal, Toronto, the Bahamas and 
elsewhere and selling them at higher 
prices in the United States. The success of 
the scheme depended on attaching to thes** 
foreign securities a certificate of American 
ownership ; this enabled the American 
buyer to escape the 15 per cent tax. Under 
the old rules American brokers could and 
did treat the certificates as conclusive 
evidence that the seller was not a 
foreigner. Since the crooks seemed to have 
an inexhaustible supply of phoney certifi¬ 
cates signed by Americans for a fee, the 
traffic is estimated to have risen to an 
annual rate somewhere between $150 
million and $1 billion a year before the 
T reasury blew the whistle. 

T he new rules require a new kind oi 
validation certificate, obtained in the 
United Suites, for any foreign stocks sola 
in the country and represented as having 
been American-owned. American securities 
dealers providing the validation must 
satisfy themselves that an American seller 
paid the 15 per cent tax when he acquired 
the stock or is legitimately Exempt from 
it. So complicated and sudden are the new 
requirements that the New York Stock 
Exchange suspended dealings in rfi 
important foreign stocks for a few hours 
on Monday while it, worked out the 
implications of the new, rules. American 
securities firms do not relish their new 
detective role and predict that the new 
requirements could dry up materially the 
resale of foreign securities in America. 

Congressional ; approval is needed tu 
make the new rules stick. This is likely 
to be forthcoming although there is sonic 
sentiment, in Congress to make tlie best 
of a bad bargain by exempting equitie^ 
from the IET altogether. The moment of 
truth is approaching fast, for.the present 
tax, enacted in 1964, expires- on July 31st. 
Early this year. President Johnson asked 
for it to be extended and for Congress 
to give him authority to double it. (The 
Senate Finance Committee has just don 0 
so while the House bf Representatives has 
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Chemical 

NewYork 

CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

At the close of business June 30,1967 

Assets 

Cash and Due from Banks. $ 1 , 430,510.777 

Securities: 

U. S. Government. 561,977,599 

State and Municipal. 699.623,451 

Other. 29.952.673 

TOTAL SECURITIES f.291.553,723 

Total Gross Loans. 4,342,623,306 

(Less) Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . . . 64,975,139 

TOTAL NET LOANS '4,277,648,167 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 73,900,487 

Customers'Liability on Acceptances. 163,492,214 

Accrued Income Receivable. 40,763,543 

Other Assets. 17.807,537 

TOTAL ASSETS $7,295,676,448 

Liabilities 

Deposits: 

Demand.$3,768,563,027 

Savings and Other Time. . . 2,48 1,902.647 

TOTAL DEPOSITS $6,250,465,674 

Funds Borrowed."112,182.282 

Acceptances Outstanding. 167.589,828 

Provision for Taxes and Other Expenses. 46,554,917 

Dividend Payable. 7,226,583 

Other Liabilities. 115,573,346 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $6,699,592,636 

Capital 

Capital Notes 5%% Due 1992 ._ 50.000,000 

Stockholders Equity: 

Capital Stock, $12 Par Value 
Shares Authorized 16,700,000 

Shares Outstanding 13,139,241 157,670,892 

Surplus. 292,375,543 

Undivided Profits. 83,117,353 

Reserve for Contingencies. 12,920.030 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 546.083,818 

TOTAL CAPITAL ' ' 596,083,818 

' TOTAL LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL $'7,295,676,448 

Assets carried at $346,047,457 in the foregoing statement were 
pledged to secure public funds and for othur purposes required by law. 
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Our business 


banking... 



... railroads. 

Bui the Dai-lclii began in 1873, one year after Japan’s 
first railway service started between Tokyo and Yokohama. 
Today, nearly a century laterj' we provide full banking 
facilities as modern as Japan’s New Tokaido Express 
trains which have a top speed of some 155 mph. 

For any business you have with Japan, use the Dai- 
Ichi, Japan’s oldest and leading banking institution. 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Agency: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005 
London Branca* Winchester House, London Wall E.C. 2 
Chicago Correspondent Office: 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, I 
* £0603 

Associated Bank: Chekiafl^First Bank Ltd., Hong Kong 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

The LITERARY ESSAYS: VOLUMES 1 & II 
with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
never until now had full textual justice done to him.’* 

John Raymond^ Financial Times 


. . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud— 
editing* annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer , The Sunday Times 


“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


". . . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess , Spectator 


Price £5.0.0. for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and Philippines 
where an edition published by the Harvard University Press 
is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as follows: 
HISTORICAL: VOLUME III 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 

LETTERS & MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 

VOLUME VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from: 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.l 
Tel.: 01-930 5155 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


approved an increase to only 224 per 
cent.) The mood in Wall Street is that 
raising the tax would make crooked deal¬ 
ings all the more profitable, whereas a flat 
exemption would be enormously helpful. 


Lid off silver 


Months before people expected it, the 
United States Treasury has gone out of 
the business of selling silver. Since May, 
it had tried to stem speculation and pre¬ 
serve its dwindling stocks of the world- 
scarce commodity by selling only to 
American industrial users at an artificially 
low price of $1.29 an ounce. But now 
it will ask the General Services Adminis¬ 
tration, the government’s business agent, 
to offer government silver for sale at 
market prices in quantities of up to two 
million ounces a week, about two-thirds 
of the average amount used by industry. 

The shift was recommended by the 
newly formed Commission on the Coin¬ 
age, which held its second meeting last 
week. The Treasury’s manoeuvre in 
May had backfired. In trying to keep 
the price of silver from rising to the point 
(about $1.40 an ounce) where the silver 
content of old coins exceeds their pur¬ 
chasing power and it becomes tempting 
to melt them down, the Treasury had in 
fact created a two-price system. American 
users bought silver at the subsidised price, 
while the Treasury’s ban on exports of 
silver pushed prices up dramatically in 
London to as much as $1.70 an ounce. 

At last the Treasury seems to be con¬ 
vinced that there are enough of the new 
economy coins (copper and nickel 5, 
10 and 25 cent pieces and half dollars 
containing only 40 per cent of silver) 
in circulation so that a shortage 
will not develop if higher prices set col¬ 
lectors to hoarding the old silver coins. 
Congress also paved the way for the 
price ceiling to be lifted when it passed 
a Bill relaxing the Treasury’s legal obliga¬ 
tion to hold silver as backing for silver 
certificates. (The new law frees an 
amount of silver equal to the Secretary 
of the Treasury’s estimate of the value 
of certificates unlikely ever to be 
redeemed. And it gives holders one year 
to turn their certificates in for bullion.) 

The ban on melting or exporting silver 
continues. There is a certain amount of 
chaos on the American, silver market as 
industrial users wait to see how much their 
competitors will really be willing to pay 
for what has become in a new sense a 
precious metal. But already the price 
mcrease has been passed on to the public. 
Manufacturers of film are raising their 
prices; so are the makers of silver table 
ware and similar products, some by as 
rt juch as 25 per cent. Nonetheless, the 
Treasury’s intention of constantly feeding 
silver on to the domestic market is 
expected to keep the American price 
somewhat lower than that paid in the 
of the world—while the stock lasts. 


Which way for 
Puerto Rico ? 


Puerto Ricans go to the polls on Sunday 
in a plebiscite to choose whether this 
Caribbean island should be totally assimil¬ 
ated with the United States as the fifty- 
first state, should become fully independ¬ 
ent or should continue in its present 
unique commonwealth relationship with 
Washington, that of a “ free associated 
state.” The plebiscite was suggested by a 
joint United States-Puerto Rican Study 
Commission in 1966 to clarify the island’s 
vague position and silence embarrassing 
innuendoes about American colonialism 
in the Caribbean. But the plebiscite has 
in fact become a test of political loyalties, 
a trial run for the gubernatorial election 
in 1968 and an internal struggle for power 
within the island’s political parties. 

There is really no doubt that the status 
quo will be approved ; the only question 
is by how large a majority. After all as a 
free associated state once destitute Puerto 
Rico has achieved one of the world’s high¬ 
est rates of economic growth. Owned by 
f the United States since 1898, the Spanish¬ 
speaking island stagnated until 1952 ; 
then the brilliant Mr Munoz Marin estab¬ 
lished the present status, which brought 
internal autonomy and the right to elect 
a Governor and a local legislature. Mr 
Munoz Marin’s other brain child was a 
programme of industrialisation which 
through tax concessions brought into the 
over-populated island producers of labour- 
intensive goods that could then be sold 
on the American market without paying 
duty. This Operation Bootstrap has made 
Puerto Rico an example for other under¬ 
developed countries. 

But, as Mr Munoz Marin repeats con¬ 
stantly, this new prosperity derives from 
the economic blessings of commonwealth 
status. Puerto Ricans receive services 
and welfare benefits from the federal 
government but do not pay federal in¬ 
come taxes. They enjoy American citizen¬ 
ship and free access to the mainland but 
do not have to pay for defence or foreign 
representation. Puerto Ricans can ill 
afford to lose these advantages ; average 
income a head is still far below that of 
the poorest state on the mainland and the 
population still rises faster than does the 
number of new jobs. 

So who wants to change ? Many intel¬ 
lectuals and students ask why they should 
serve in the armed forces when they can¬ 
not vote for President or be represented 
in Congress. They resent the creeping 
Americanisation of Puerto Rico’s cultural 
heritage. But this Independence party 
won only 3 per cent of the vote at the last 
election, while the more important State¬ 
hood party (Republican to all intents and 
purposes in mainland terms) won a third 
of the votes. To the growing middle class, 
many of whom are extreme “Ameri- 
philes,” the idea of becoming the fifty-first 
state is more alluring than the confusing 
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“ free association.” And it would remove 
the stigma of second-class citizenship, 

Stateholders want a say in defence 
matters and many are still bitter that 
they were not consulted before the United 
States intervened in the neighbouring 
Dominican Republic. They also resent 
having no voice in internal affairs like 
the new minimum wage law which 
threatens to eliminate the island’s asset 
of cheap labour. Statehooders claim that 
as a state Puerto Rico could get aid from 
Washington worth twice as much as the 
additional taxes that it would pay. 

They maintain that they could get 
60 per cent of the votes if the island 
government did not control the election 
machinery ; it can also put pressure on 
its employees. The official leaders of both 
the statehood and Independence parties 
are boycotting the plebiscite on the 
ground that its outcome will not bind the 
United States Congress. But groups-within 
both parties are electioneering in the hope 
that if they can gather in a good share of 
the votes they can obtain control of the 
party machinery. The pro-statehood cam¬ 
paign is being run by a wealthy indus¬ 
trialist, Mr Luis Ferre, twice defeated in 
gubernatorial elections. If the statehood 
party obtains a higher share of the votes 
than it did in 1964, then he would be a 
serious threat to the candidate of the ruling 
Popular (Democratic) party in 1968. 

But the most active campaigner in a 
very active, colourful campaign is that 
party’s leader, the charismatic Mr Munoz 
Marin. Now 69 years old, he retired from 
the Governorship in 1964 but his hand¬ 
picked successor, Mr Sanchez Villela, a 
competent administrator, has turned out 
to be an ineffectual politician. Moreover, 
staid and respectable thought to be, he has 
now admitted to an amorous involvement 
with his legislative assistant and talks of a 
divorce, to the horror of women voters 
in this Roman Catholic community. His 
political career is ruined and the Popular 
party is left without a strong candidate 
for the Governorship in 1968. 

It is to be hoped that scandal will not 
wipe out the memory of the fifteen years 
of prosperity that Mr Munoz Marin has 
brought—“ vote for the progress that you 
see,” he says. But he is caught between 
dissident groups in his own party who 
sympathise with independence or who 
argue that only complete assimilation 
with the United States can guarantee 
Puerto Rico against independence that 
would ruin its prosperity. Mr. Mufioz 
Marin has relied on his enormous personal 
charm and popularity to woo the voters. 
Rather than being a decision on an 
abstract constitutional formula, the plebis¬ 
cite has become an act of homage 
to a statesman who has always spurned 
personal adulation but has been unable 
to avoid it. Puerto Ricans like voting and 
on Sunday anything less than a poll of 
80 per cent of the electorate and 60 per 
cent in favour of continued “ free asso¬ 
ciation ” will be a personal defeat for 
Mr Munoz Marin. And it could bring 
with it the disintegration of his party. 
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Inflammatory 

filter 


Apparently it was just a coincidence. The 
day after the head of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare asked 
Congress to give the American public 
stronger warnings about the dangers of 
smoking cigarettes, Columbia University 
announced its acquisition of rights to a 
new filter that would reduce these 
dangers dramatically. Columbia has 
been given a controlling interest by a 
New Jersey chemist in an invention which 
traps some of the troublesome solids in 
tobacco smoke. The university will 
probably make a lot of money from 
selling licences to cigarette manufacturers, 
but it will not win friends in the public 
health agencies. 

For HEW has just added its voice to 
a plea by the Federal Trade Commission 


that cigarette packets should be required 
to carry labels saying that smoking is — 
not, as at present, that it may be—a 
danger to health; Congress refused to 
insist on this two years ago. Columbia’s 
filter may fulfill its promise of removing 
tar and nicotine, without spoiling the 
flavour, from cigarette smoke, but the 
filter will also give Congress an excuse 
for refusing once again to over-ride the 
interests of the tobacco industry. 

The president of Columbia hopes that 
the news will not increase the incidence 
of smoking. That seems wishful thinking. 
The reason why government health 
agencies are pressing for clear phrases 
such as “may cause death from cancer 
and other diseases ” to be incorporated 
into cigarette packets and advertising is 
that smokers will grasp at any straw to 
justify clinging to the habit. Smoking is 
on the increase; half of America’s young 
people arc reported to be smokers by the 
age of 18 and, according to the FTC, 
cigarette manufacturers are not keeping 
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their promise that their advertising will 
not be aimed at young people. This 
voluntary code was one outcome of the 
Surgeon General’s report on the dangers 
of smoking in 1964. Since then HEW 
has accumulated a lot more damaging 
evidence. Nonetheless, HEW agrees with 
Columbia that, since many people are 
unable to stop smoking, a less dangerous 
cigarette is worth working for. 

The cigarette makers are also getting 
ready for a battle with the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission in the courts. 
The FGC has ordered all radio and 
television stations which carry advertising 
for cigarettes to broadcast information to 
their audiences about the perils of smok¬ 
ing. The time allotted to such warnings 
need not he equal to that given to 
cigarette commercials -but it must be 
fair (not confined to the middle of the 
night, presumably.) This is the first time 
that the FCC’s doctrine of “fairness”, laid 
down for political broadcasts, has been 
applied to commercial advertisements. 


Controlled hope 
for fusion 

Even before the first thermonuclear explo¬ 
sion in 1952, scientists and politicians had 
been dreaming of a machine that would 
do for nuclear fusion, the force behind the 
H-bomb, what the atomic reactor has done 
for nuclear fission: harness the reaction to 
produce electricity. The analogy let them 
down cruelly. Forcing the nuclei of light 
atoms to stick together is a lot more diffi¬ 
cult than splitting the nuclei of heavy 
atoms. In the past few years, American 
hopes of making anything of fusion have 
sagged sharply. But within the last twelve 
months, thanks to some satisfying results 
from research, particularly at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New 
Mexico, prospects have perked up. 

Wise men of science, in government and 
out, have recommended to the Atomic 
Energy Commission that a firm decision be 
taken to try harder to control the thermo¬ 
nuclear reaction. If Congress and the 
Bureau of the Budget agree, the AEC w'ill 
step up its spending on fusion research. If 
it is allowed to proceed as planned, by 
1978, according to the commission’s 
cautious new director of fusion, Dr Amasa 
Bishop, “ feasibility ” might be shown. 

Call it feasibility, call it success; in 
either case, it would mean that an entirely 
new source of energy could be available. 
The fusion reaction would be derived from 
something quite cheap and commonplace 
—the heavy hydrogen contained in sea¬ 
water. Its waste products would not be 
messy and radioactive but harmless and, 
in the case of helium, saleable. 

The trick which has been plaguing 
scientists in America, Britain and the 
Soviet Union (the three. leaders in fusion 
research) sounds simple. If two hydrogen 
nuclei can be made to collide and form a 
pair, the result will be lighter than the 
originals and the difference will be released 
as heat. This can only happen, however, 


in temperatures as high as those around 
the sun. In a hydrogen bomb, the prob¬ 
lem is solved by setting off an atomic bomb 
first. In a power plant, something more 
modest is required. 

But plasma physics (the super-heated gas 
is called plasma) has made progress. No 
longer do physicists wonder which ques¬ 
tions to ask next. In America they want a 
whole generation of big new machines to 
try to make advances on what has been 
painstakingly learned during the past dis¬ 
couraging decade. Los Alamos seems to 
have taken the lead among the AEC’s four 
major fusion centres (the others are at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee ; Princeton University in 
New Jersey and the University of 
California at Berkeley). The laboratories 
in New Mexico arc in line to get $8.3 
million for a new experimental device 
called Scyllac. This w'ill extend Los 
Alamos’s range in working with plasmas 
under very high magnetic pressure? and at 
thermonuclear temperatures. The plasma 
admittedly is held there only for a few 
microseconds. But—and this is big news- 
no instabilities have developed in it. The 
next step will be to try to get the same 
result w'ith a longer tube, then with one 
shaped like a doughnut so that the plasma 
cannot (it is hoped) escape. 

This approach may not be the answer 
Dr Bishop told the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy that ior the 
time being the AEC would keep its fusion 
research diversified, even though a single 
national centre had been recommended to 
it as more efficient. While two of the 
hardest problems had been solved—getting 
pure plasma and attaining the desired 
temperatures—that of containing the super- 
hot gas still remained. There was as yet 
no clearly right way to hold the plasma 
inside “ bottles ” formed by strong mag¬ 
netic fields and the best hope lay with the 
enlistment of more bright young men with 
new ideas. 

Is commercial thermonuclear fusion 
really attainable? Some scientists are still 
doubtful. But certainly the improved pros- 


Thermonuclear research effort 



peel of success is one reason behind I he 
American decision to try harder. Anothci 
is national pride. Four years ago the 
United States led the world in thermo¬ 
nuclear research. Now it is a supporting 
player. The Joint Committee, loi all its 
knowledgeable chat about “ Ioffe bars,” is 
sorely aware that this important discovery 
(that extra bars carrying electrical current 
prevent plasma from ('scaping from 
straight-sided tubes) was the work of Dr 
A. F. Ioffe of the Soviet Union and that 
much of current American research is 
derived from it. 

The committee was also impressed with 
the size of the effort put out by the British 
fusion centre at Gulham, near Oxford. 
Culham spent £3.8 million last year, in¬ 
volving two-thirds as many men as in all 
four of the AEG’s projects. Bui these 
figures seem different on this side of the 
Atlantic. A special committee looking into 
Culham for the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority thinks that the pay-off 
from fusion is still too ephemeral to 
justify such a large investment. If the 
British effort is really so close to that of 
America, that in itself may be evidence 
that it needs cutting back. 
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1867 : Disraeli, Gladstone and Revolution : The Passing of the Second Reform Bill 
By Maurice Cowling. 

Cambridge University Press. 459 pages. 70s. 


Bonks 


A CONSERVATIVE ST GEORGE 


Fresh from his assaults on what he con¬ 
ceives to be the political dangers of 
doctrinaire intellectualism in general and 
the reputation and influence of 
John Stuart Mill in particular, Mr 
Cowling now takes the occasion of the 
centenary of the Second Reform Act to 
assault what he conceives to be the 
received but radically (in both senses of 
that word) misconstrued interpretation of 
how that Act came to pass. He is con¬ 
cerned to rebut two associated kinds of 
misconstruction. There is, first, the “ Old 
Radical ” or “ Liberal ” version as pre¬ 
sented by “ Molesworth, Trevelyan, 
Justin McCarthy and Herbert Paul." His 
complaint against them is an extended 
variation of his complaint against Mill. 
They assumed that “ Radicalism was more 
powerful, the gentry weaker and middle- 
class politics uniformly more progressive 
than sociological analysis might suggest. 1 ’ 
Then there is the “ Labour school ” of 
historians, of whom the most plausible and 
dangerous exponent, in Mr Cowling's 
view, is Dr Royden Harrison Here, the 
basis of complaint is similar, but shifted 
from a middle-class to a working-class 
structure of interpretation. 

To the extent to which Mr Cowling 
feels obliged to rescue the muse of 
nineteenth-century English history from 
the dragon of Radicalism, he is exerting 
himself needlessly, it is no reflection on 
Dr Harrison or indeed on the late Pro¬ 
fessor Trevelyan and company to suggest 
that they are far from constituting the kind 
of menace that Mr Cowling sees in them. 
Radical history is nowadays a very reluc¬ 
tant dragon. And no wonder, considering 
how it has been hunted and harried up 
and down the land. As Mr Cowling 
himself points out, our understanding of 
mid-Victorian politics has been exten¬ 
sively emended. Psephological and socio¬ 
logical analysis 

has established the received fart that nine¬ 
teenth-century political society was more 
aristocratic than earlier historians had been 
willing to admit, and its politics socially 
more conservative than they had tended to 
suppose. 

No one is going to quarrel seriously 
with Mr Cowling about this "received 
fact.” Why then has he gone to so much 
trouble to slay the slain? Possibly, having 
in his earlier two books polished a splen¬ 
didly brazen Conservative trumpet, he 
feels now the need to construct a Radical 


Jericho in order to have the satisfaction 
of demolishing it. But perhaps a more 
plausible explanation, though related 
closely to this hypothesis, suggests itself. 
This book, like its slighter predecessors, is 
distinctly (though not so obtrusively) a 
contemporary polemic as well as an 
impressive exercise in academic scholar¬ 
ship. It is, indeed, actually dedicated to 
“ the Prime Minister.” If the present 
incumbent of that office is meant, one can 
assume that the dedication is inspired by 
no undue sense of reverence and admira¬ 
tion. And this, one suspects, applies 
equally to the present Conservative candi¬ 
date for the office. The Prime Minister, 
present or future, is being warned by Mr 
Cowling. He is being warned that “ there 
is a sociology of power as well as a 
sociology of protest.” He is being warned 
to keep clear of our contemporary J. S. 
Mills. 

This book, then, is very self-consciously 
a contribution to a Conservative tradition 
of historical interpretation. It asserts, 
and by implication approves, fundamen¬ 
tally Conservative attitudes about the 
limitations of human political capacity, 
the virtues of empiricism, above all, about 
meddling “ doctrinaires.” Mr Cowling is 
by no means above a bit of healthy 
scurrility at the expense of ces gens-ld, 
admirers of Mill and advocates of progress 
towards “ the higher objects of the intel¬ 
lectual reformer—religious equality, com¬ 
petitive examinations, the establishment 
of public libraries and mechanics’ 
institutes. ...” People of whom Mr 
Cowling disapproves, “ something between 
prigs on the one hand and doctrinaires on 
the other," tend to “ peddle ” their 
doctrines. It is almost like Time maga¬ 
zine : while Lord Derby and Mr Disraeli 
stride purposefully down corridors, their 
opponents scurry. 

Mr Cowling invites us to treat his book 
as an “essay in political sociology—an 
attempt to uncover the logic of Conserva¬ 
tive resistance.” He asks us to see it 
celebrating not the spectacle of a Con¬ 
servative government capitulating to 
Radical pressure into a cynical betrayal 
of its principles in order to gain a short¬ 
lived and empty parliamentary success 
over the temporarily embarrassed 
Liberals. He asks us rather to see it 
boldly playing, for the first time since 
1846 , its rightful role in the great parlia¬ 
mentary game, extending the franchise 


farther than the Liberal #tlft-df 18(56 pot 
from expediency but from a’National con¬ 
viction of the political advahtagetawider 
electorate would offer Conservatism, 
ridding itself of the incubus pf. sneers 
ubo*n “ the stupid party." * All these 
things Mr Cowling shows Us. Ofie can 
say without hesitation that he shows them 
superbly. He is not easy to read, but his 
case is most powerfully presented,, and the 
sources and details are handled imagina¬ 
tively. Above all, the grasp of the 
parliamentary scene is firm and the 
argument derived from it beautifully 
articulated. 

For this is indeed Mr Cowling’s chosen 
ground. He insists that the crisis of 
1866-67 must be seen in an essentially 
party-parliamentary context. His central 
thesis is that both Disraeli and Gladstone 
wanted to inherit the legacy of 
Palmerston: that is, possession of the 
strategically impregnable position in 
politics, a combination of Conservative, 
Liberal and Radical forces forming an 
“unbeatable party.” One need not, Mr 
Cowling insists, assume that Russell and 
Gladstone enjoyed the reversion of this 
combination as of right. The Old Lion 
was dead; and Derby and Disraeli were 
determined that the Conservative party 
should be able to wrap itself in the skin. 
In Mr Cowling’s judgment, if it had not 
been for the desertion of those doctrinaire 
prigs Cranborne and Carnarvon, Disraeli 
on February 25 , 1867 , could have formed 
the “ nucleus of an unbeatable party.” 

The central objection to Mr Cowling’s 
thesis must be that he has not only chosen 
his own ground, but also arranged the 
rules of the game to make it impossible 
for him to lose. Orte can certainly con¬ 
cede that the resolution of the crisis of 
1866-67 itself is explicable \yijthin the 
Palmerstonian framework. But does this 
invalidate explanations of the crisis that 
assume that the dynamic movement for 
extension of the suffrage itself assumed 
that the characteristic features of 
Palmerstonism should be discarded rather 
than cherished? One can agree syhoie- 
heartedly that too often the results of the 
1867 Act have been exaggerated while at 
the same time insisting that, if it did 
anything, it destroyed the possibility of 
politics having any serious future on, a 
Palmerstonian basis. Was not the lion’s 
skin really rather threadbare ? Gladstone, 
however reluctantly, agonisedly and tor¬ 
tuously, was sensing a new political 
world in the making. This sense of larger 
dimensions does put Gladstone very much 
apart from Derby and Disraeli at this 
point; and a consideration of the crisis of 
1866-67 that virtually ignores this dimen¬ 
sion is in danger of turning a discredited 
interpretation inside out - instead of 
replacing it with a convincing alternative. 

Are we not, in fact, with the nineteenth 
century, in danger of much the same kind 
of difficulties as Namierite zeal landed 
us in with the eighteenth? That Mr 
Cowling is so powerful and impressive an 
advocate does nothing to ease one’s sense 
of apprehension. 
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WIDE SPAN 

Bertrand Russell, PhiloSbpher of the 
Century: 

Essays in His Honour 
Edited by Ralph Schoenman. 

Allen and Unwin . 386 pages. 42s. 

As soon as distinguished men die, their 
reputation slumps ; but it recovers aston¬ 
ishingly on their first centenary, as the 
case of Baldwin has just shown. When 
they live on, still vigorous in unexpected 
ways, the stages are concertinaed and the 
public hardly knows what to think. This 
collection of essay*, produced on the 
occasion of Lord Russell’s ninety-fifth 
birthday, should help and to some extent 
does ; but it suffers from the highly tech¬ 
nical nature of some of his achievements 
and from a certain amateurishness 
(though not from any lack of devotion 
or skill in introduction) on the part of 
the editor. He has collected essays from 
an extremely distinguished batch of con¬ 
tributors, but the balance has not been 
kept even : some of the contributions 
(such as Professor Pauling’s) have prac¬ 
tically nothing to do with Russell ; the 
authors write at wildly different levels ; 
with one forty-year-old exception he has 
failed to tell us which of the contributions 
were written ad hoc for this book, or 
when, where or on what occasion the 
others were first published. Nor has Mr 
Schoenman seen to the elimination of 
misprints, of which there are far too 
many. 

SEMINAR 
ON THE MEDIUM 
TERM ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS IN 
BRITAIN 

Exactly one year after 20th July 
1966 the Conservative Party’s finance 
committee held a seminar. 

Some 250 economists, journalists, 
politicians and representatives of 
industry attended. Amongst those 
who spoke were Mr George 
Worswick, Mr Samuel Brittan, Mr 
Ronald Butt, Professor Sir John 
Hicks, Professors Ball, Paish, Clegg, 
Prest and Merrett. 

A verbatim report of 
the seminar is available 
from: CONSERVATIVE RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT (E), 24 OLD QUEEN 
STREET, LONDON SW1 

Write for your copy now: 
price if fill. 


DVIU fha 

There are only two really personal 
essays, by Lady Constance Malleson and 
Mr Julian Trevelyan, who write respec¬ 
tively with deep emotion and Cambridge- 
type nostalgia. Those on Russell the 
public man are worthy hagiograms, when 
they concentrate on the subject and not 
on the author, as does the late Victor 
Purcell. The essays on mathematics and 
logic, which take up more than two-fifths 
of the book, are inaccessible to the ordin¬ 
ary reader, and should have been separ¬ 
ately published. 7 'wo of them (by 
Professors Putnam and Quine) are 
appreciations of aspects of Russell’s work 
and are nearly comprehensible. The other 
articles are proper contributions to an 
academic Festschrift, dealing with the 
authors' work in a specialised field in 
which the honorand was once supreme, 
readable with pleasure (one presumes) 
by Lord Russell but not useful to the 
ordinary man. 

That leaves the best part of the book, 
covering the range of literature and phil¬ 
osophy. It contains some admirable 
pieces : a short essay by Aldous Huxley 
m praise of Russell’s style ; good essays 
by Professors Broad and Born and by Sir 
Herbert Read on his personal influence 
on them ; a workmanlike analysis by Pro¬ 
fessor Ayer ; and a charming and evoca¬ 
tive essay by Professor Bloch on what 
philosophy has meant to Russell. 

To sum up, a good haggis : ingredients 
strange and mixed ; some stodge ; very 
nourishing ; with some things that leave 
a memorable taste in the mouth. 


WHERE WILL IT END ? 

The Unfinished Revolution: 

Russia 79 / 7-/967 

By Isaac Deutscher. 

Oxford University Press . 115 pages. 21 s. 

This is a brilliant attempt to put the 
Russian revolution in its historical per¬ 
spective. The precision of thought and 
the elegance of style will not surprise rea¬ 
ders of Mr Deutscher’s biographies. On 
this occasion his achievement was to have 
said so much in so few Trevelyan lectures. 
In just over a hundred pages the author 
surveys the salient features of Russia’s 
development in the fifty years since the 
October revolution. He does it in an 
original form and without simplification. 
In trying to sum up such a closely knit 
argument the reviewer runs the risk of 
distortion. 

Mr Deutscher begins with the fact that 
the October revolution, far from being an 
accident, was one of the world’s great 
social upheavals, vaster in scope than the 
Cromwellian or Trench precedents and 
much longer in years. Because of this span 
a restoration is now out of the question. 
And yet the revolution is still unfinished. 
Has it remained true to its original 
aspirations ? 

In a sense, the story is one of shifting 


contradictions. First, there is the conflict 
between “socialist” revolution, elknin&tihg 
ipriVikte property in the town*, qnd the 
'fybwjgpQk*' revolution, spreading at in the 
oountiyBule. Then, ttfeve 'ife struggle 
between a syMcmdeskped tot a highly 
developed society mini Russia’s backward- 
ness. Stalinism thus appears not just as a 
cult but as the result of “the crude necessi¬ 
ties of a primitive accumulation of 
wealth.” The contradictions between state 
and society, however, are not static. In the 
early years the political institutions were 
too sophisticated for Russian society. For 
some time now the opposite has been true. 

Such a shift is, obviously, the outcome 
of a deep social transformation. It is not 
enough to notice its most striking feature 
—the unprecedentedly rapid growth of 
the urban population. Mr Deutscher 
draws a significant distinction between 
the muzhiks driven to town in the 
nineteen-thirties, in the years of stalinist 
terror following the collectivisation, and 
the educated workmen entering produc¬ 
tion in recent years. This new educated 
generation threatens the supremacy of 
Russia’s ruling bureaucracy, a curious 
breed, undoubtedly powerful and privi¬ 
leged, yet also precarious in its property- 
lcssness. 

There are contradictions, too, in 
Russia’s relations with the world. First 
there was the disappointed hope of world 
revolution, and then the conflict between 
“Stalin’s search for national security with¬ 
in the framework of the international 
status quo” and the world’s instability. 
Here is a timely reminder that in their 
policy of peaceful coexistence the Soviet 
leaders, far from breaking with the past, 
are continuing the stalinist tradition. Only 
the situation is different, with China—to 
which the author devotes a whole chapter 
—rejecting the Soviet leadership and 
other communist parties no longer taking 
it for granted. 

Since Mr Deutscher was the first to 
forecast “destalinisation,” it is significant 
that he is now more cautious about the 
future of this “post-capitalist society.” Hi.s 
hopes rest on the social changes men¬ 
tioned. His fears arise from the absence 
of social consciousness and the mood of 
cynical bitterness that the halfhearted 
political liberalisation seems to breed. The 
solution, in the author’s view, may lie not 
only within Russia but without as well, 
and he ends with a vision of “the limitless 
new horizons” that the West can open 
to itself by applying the principles it has 
“originally conceived.” 

This very conclusion is a reminder that 
Mr Deutscher is a controversial thinker. 
His criticism of the Soviet leaders is made 
in the name of Marxist socialism. Many 
of his views about both eastern and 
western society will startle many a reader. 
But one does not read just for the comfort 
of commonplaces, and this small book is 
a must for anyone interested in world 
affairs. It is an important and stimulating 
contribution to the great debate about the 
future not just of Russia but of socialism 
as well. 
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great player 

The Eminent Tragedian : William 
Charles Macready 

By Alan S. Downer. 

Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press . 406 pages. 50s. 

Among the most memorable of modem 
biographies of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century actors were those of Henry Irving 
by his grandson Laurence Irving and of 
David Garrick by Carola Oman, the his¬ 
torian. Mr Downer, now president Of 
Princeton University’s Department of 
English, has done as good a job on Mac- 
ready, a difficult subject since he was such 
a complicated man (though perhaps all 
actors are). Mr Downer, whose book is 
printed in the United States and is there¬ 
fore in American spelling, has got his 
subject completely pinned down and has 
the true passion for the theatre that is 
not always shown in such books. Mac- 
ready, whose father—a Dubliner—spelt 
the name McReady, was an actor, a 
manager and in a very small way a 
dramatist. His son had a strong founda¬ 
tion in acting technique by spending 
some years as a “ strolling player ” but in 
the end settled in London where he 
quickly succeeded in setting up pro and 
anti Macready factions. Passions alx>ut 
the theatre ran much higher a century 
ago. One city in which he was notably 
unsuccessful was New York, but that had 
much more to do with politics than with 
art. 

The curious thing that comes through 
from Mr Downey’s story is that Mac- 
ready did not like acting, although like 
some prima donnas he made his positively 
last appearance several times, and did 
not leave the stage until 1858, forty years 
after his debut. He went to Rugby, 
where his headmaster, | 3 r Inglis, discuss¬ 
ing his future asked him : 

" Had you not thought of your father’s 
profession ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Should you not like it ? ” 

“ No, sir, I should wish to go to the bar.” 
“ Are you quite certain you should not 
wish to go on the stage ? ” 

“ Quite certain, sir,” said Macready 
firmly. <( I very much dislike it and the 
thought of it.” 

His education had to be cut short because 
of his father’s running out of money, and 
he went on the stage at sixteen, while still 
regretting not having had the chance of 
becoming a barrister. " He was, as Mr 
Downer makes clear, k born actor, but 
like others a man with quite different 
ambitions. In his last season at the 
Haymarket 

.... One interruption . . . was certainly 
gratifying to him. By special invitation he 
visited Oxford, Cambridge, Eton and 
Rugby, when he gave readings of Hamlet 
to benefit the fund for the purchase of 
Shakespeare’s house. At Rugby ... he was 
filled with the memories of his youth, with 
bitterness at the reminder of a career frus¬ 
trated, with gratitude that he pursued his 
elected duty ttK its appointed end. 


He fretted perhaps but did not strut, and 
was certainly a great player; nobody 
could say . . and then was heard no 
more.” 


FAMILIAR FIDGETS 

The Coming of the Barbarians : A Story 
of Western Settlement in Japan, 
1853-1870 

By Pat Barr. 

Macmillan . 236 pages. 37s. 6d. 

Mrs Barr tells a story, very familiar to all 
who know Japan, of the part played by 
the western powers in bringing about the 
modernisation of a feudal society and of 
how their agents on the spot lived while 
this historic process was going on. There 
is nothing new in the story and it is told 
almost exclusively from the “barbarian” 
point of view since all her source material 
is foreign: the letters, diaries and the 
published works of contemporary occi¬ 
dentals. 

But this inevitably biased recital of the 
familiar has considerable merit because 
the telling is so good. The reader does 
get lifelike pictures of the principal pro¬ 
tagonists : Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
Perry, “a big, dark, unsmiling man with 
a double chin that jutted over the gold 
braid of his high naval collar—from a 
famous family of hard-drinking, adven¬ 
ture-seeking, successful naval officers,” the 
American who started the whole business 
by practice of gunboat diplomacy without 
firing a single shot; Townsend Harris, the 
first American consul and later minister, 
“from puritan New England stock” and 
whose grandmother “had always impressed 
upon him that he must tell the truth, fear 
God and hate the British,” who took over 
the negotiation of a formal treaty with the 
Yedo Government; Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
the first British minister, “a firm solid man 
—a man of determination and authority 
whose approach was thoroughly condi¬ 
tioned by his formidably extensive know¬ 
ledge of China, from which celestial power 
he felt Japan was basically a rather way¬ 
ward offshoot”; and many others. 
Throughout the recital there is a balanced 
mixture of incident (all the stories of 
anti-occidental violence and equally 
violent retaliation are told in detail) 
characterisation and scenic description. 
We are told what the “barbarians” did 
and what was done to them and, because 
we see them clearly and much of the 
surrounding landscape, political and social 
as well as geographical, we feel usually 
that we understand why. 

Living in Japan today is a good deal 
easier than it was then and the fidgets of 
Japanese-occidental relations are less 
violent. The Japanese have changed a lot 
in less than a hundred years, more than 
the occidentals, to judge by this record. 
But there is something very similar about 
the basis of reciprocal misunderstanding, 
and the lessons to be learned from Mrs 
Barr’s vivid rehash of the familiar are not 
without relevance even in 1967. 


Financial Staft l tl u 

A monthly periodical which aims to increase 
and improve the financial 
information available to ^rwUMUint fad the 
public. The mftiit sections ire'fa public 
finance; banking and /other financial; institu¬ 
tions; interest rates and security prices and 
yields; and overseas finance. 

10s. 6d. (Us. 2d.) 
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Mathods off Soloctinp 
Industries for Depressed 


The purpose of this OECD report is to 
explore certain methods that might be used 
as a basis for local industrialization policy. 
Some general principles of area development 
policy are discussed and three labour- 
orientated growth industries are selected for a 
more detailed analysis. 

27s. 6d. (28s. 4d.) 

Time Rates off Wages 
and Hours off Work 

Essential to every employer, this volume 
gives particulars of the minimum or standard 
rates of wages for the more important 
industries and occupations, and of the normal 
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Up-to-date Information 
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fields. 

Economical subscription 
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For details apply: 

Africa Research Limited, 
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Services, 
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What the Kennedy Round means for Britain 


The overall results of the 
Kennedy Round are fairly easy to 
pin down. The taviff cuts average 
between HjV,, and 4'*",,, and ex¬ 
tend mil 7 ‘jVo “i more of tin 
trade in industrial goods carried 
on between the majot participat¬ 
ing countries. The volume of 
trade involved is immense. As tin- 
chart shows, the UK, EEC!, L T S, 
Japan, Switzerland anti Sweden 
imported Cat^nom-woith *»1 all 
goods in j 9(14. Some 4;*% of tins 
trade—Oj ,200111—will he afleeted 
hy the Kennedy Round. 

Nor was the whole business just 
a matter of the EEC, l_’K, I SA, 
and Japan, forty-nine countries 
'counting the EEC as onci were 
eoneemed in the negotiations, 
among them India, eastern block 
countries and most ot the South 
American slates. Many ol these 
are less developed commies whit h 
were not bound to mateli every¬ 
thing they receive with reciprocal 
trade cuts of then own. Many 
long past the less developed stage 
have as yet only ;• small industrial 
sector, and so arc little allccted. 
Both these points apply particu¬ 
larly to the Commonwealth 
countries which oil the, whole, 
with the exception of Canada, 
were not much affected by the 
Round. Nonetheless 49 were there. 
The timing of the implementa¬ 
tion of the cuts varies a little 
between different count ties Basic¬ 
ally two alternatives are allowed: 
five equal instalments, beginning 
January 1, jqf>8 ami ending 
therefore January 1, 197a; or 

two-fifths on July 1, 1988, and 
the other three on January 1, 
1970, 1971, 197-!. The US is 
following the first timing; the 
EEC, I K, Sweden and Switzer¬ 
land the second Within a year 
therefore 40% of the Kennedy 
Round will have been imple¬ 
mented for intra-European trade. 


How important? 

So much for global generalities. 
Analysing the UK's own position 
is more complex. How important 
is the Kennedy Round - to it? 
Some have said not very import¬ 
ant. Britain, they point out, is 
already in two free trade areas: 
the Commonwealth and EFTA. 
These take .^ptbout half its exports 
and suppl y about half its imports. 

A* 


A fair proportion of the rest of 
the UK's trade is duty-free any¬ 
way. and a proportion of the re¬ 
mainder is not affected by the 
Round. Which leaves only 20% 
of its total trade subjected to 
cuts this time. The equivalent 
average proportion for the EEC, 
US, Japan. Switzerland and 
Sweden combined is 50%. Ipso 
fat to, it matters more to others 
than it .does to the l K. 

Against this, Biitain is a par¬ 
ticularly large overseas tradei If 
exports ate taken as a propoition 
of (INI J , the figure for the US is 
4%, foi France 11%, for Japan 
12%, and for Biitain if>%. In 
fact. of the big industrial 
countries, only west Germany 
(If)".',) is ahead on this score. 
Twenty per cent of the UK's 
trade therefore matters, in 
absolute terms, quite a bit more 
than the same propoition of many 
others. 

Fuiihermorc. the cuts Britain 
gave to, and took from, the core 
of participating countries (defined 
again as the EEC, US. Japan, 
Sw'eden, Switzerland) involved 
trade worth about ill,mom. The 
trade involved in the cuts oflered 
by all these count lies to each 
other, as indicated carliei, is 
about il9,2oom. Which, given 
that then- were eleven major par¬ 
ticipating countries, means that 
the UK share is consonant with 
its size 

This is a quantitative point, 
but there is also a qualitative one 
The ttade on which tariffs have 
been cut this time is the ttade 
which matters to Britain. It is the 
trade which goes to the right 
markets, it is the trade: which is 
increasing, it is the sophisticated 
trade in industrial goods which 
the UK lias got to be in, if its 
living standards are to go on 
rising. 

How good? 

The second question is: Has 
Britain got a good dcaA out of the 
whole thing? Again, looking at 
the flow of UK trade, it can be 
argued that it has come out better 
than anyone, for Britain is excep¬ 
tional in the extent to which its 
imports are food and raw mater¬ 
ials (less influenced by tariff 
barriers, and less affected by the 
Kennedy Round) and its exports 


ate manufactured goods. But a 
deeper analysis suggests this over¬ 
states the position. 

For one thing, quite a large pro¬ 
portion of out imports of lood 
are covered by industrial exports 
to the same sources Insofar as 
these arc- less developed countries 
they are not committed to re¬ 
ciprocating the advantages Britain 
lias giv en them. Most of them are 
in any case inside the Common¬ 
wealth, so existing bat tiers to 
Britain’s industrial goods are 
already small or non-existent. 
Britain’s trade with its main 
Kennedy Round negotiators in 
fact more ot less balances out, 
and it is this which matters, 
ft would indeed have- been 
sliangc if Britain had got some 
spectacular advantage out of its 
special position, l ot the negotia¬ 
tions do. more 01 less, proceed on 
the notion of “balance.’* A 
country thinks of a cut it is pre¬ 
pared to give on a particular 
category of goods, looks up the 
imports in that category coining 
in from each country, then 
multiplies the depth of cut by 
the value of im polls It thus 
chalks up pluses against various 
countries, and expects to get 
cuts to the same value (though 
not necessarily on the same 
goods) in return. Thus wha» 
each country has given each 
other, on a static view, more or 
less cancels out. How this worked 
between the UK, US, EEC!, and 
Japan this time, can be seen from 
the first column of ihc table- on 
the next page. 

Imponderables 

III very ge neral terms, therefore, 
no-one has done any better than 
anyone else. This is only so though 
when the measure- used is depth 
of cut times value of imports 
<111 a particular date There are 
other imponderables in the calcu¬ 
lation. For instance the year 
selected as the basis of compari¬ 
son was 1 % 4 . Since- then 
Britain's imports from and ex¬ 
ports to EEC and the US have 
increased smartly. 'I 'his again 
makes the Round more impor¬ 
tant to the UK, and may affect 
the gain-loss. 

1 'he EEC! has a fairly level tariff 
(as can be expected after the 
lengthy averaging it involved' 1 . 


The US has a peaky one; so has 
the UK, though to a lesser extent. 
The cuts are fairly even: very 
often a straight 50 %. A tariff of 
2n%, therefore becomes 10%. 
One- of tb%, 8%. Which consti¬ 
tutes the biggest incentive to 
imports? No-one is sure, but it 
could make a big difference and 
the UK could have a rougher 01 
smoother ride accordingly. 

But most considerations still 
leaves it looking, at the general 
level, as if there is no intrinsic 
bias for or against Britain (or 
any other country) as a result of 
the Kennedy Round. What will 
happen to a country's exports ami 
imports will depend on the effort 
it makes. Given this, what does 
the industry-by-indiistry break¬ 
down look like? 


Gainers 

One industry which will certainly 
have great opportunities is 
chemicals. At the moment there 
are pretty high tarills all the way; 
yet logically there are vast econo- 
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m jcs of scale in this field which 
should lead to a very big inter¬ 
national trade. The highest walls 
will be breached for certain; 
American chemical tariffs will 
come down by 50% (except for 
those already below 8%), and 
EEC rates by 30%, whatever 
happens. Whether the UK indus¬ 
try can stand up to the Germans 
and the Americans is another 
matter; ICI should break better 
than even; but some of the other 
cpinp&niEs look a bit small. 
However the industry has got two 
specific advantages from the/ 
whole chemicals package. The 
first is that the UK duty on 
plastics—with fibres the fastest 
growing side of chemicals— 
remains at 10%, whereas all the 
others come down to the UK 
level. This could make an im¬ 
measurable difference to the UK's 
performance in a vital field. The 
second point is that the American 
Selling Price system will be 
abolished, if Congress agrees. This 
is a system which raises tariffs on 
another important area of chemi¬ 
cals (coal tar derivatives, used in 
dyestuffs and drugs) to often 
prohibitive levels. 

Equally, the car-makers have a 
big opportunity. The main point 
here is that while the US has 
always had quite low tariffs on 
cars (6% or so), the EEC] has got 
away with 25%, with a commit¬ 
ment to go down to 22% under 
the Dillon Round, the prede¬ 
cessor to the Kennedy Round. 
Now the EEC is to go down to 
11%. Here again, though the 
threat is as big as the opportunity; 
the UK is also going down from 
22% to 11%. 

These arc big industries; 
chemicals, vehicles, and engineer¬ 
ing provide half the UK exports. 
But some smaller industries will 
also come out with a handy boost. 
The luxury woollen industry, for 
instance, gets a specific concession 
in its most important market, the 
US. Some 5% is .knocked off the 
tariff on cashmere sweaters. This 
is the straight plus foi the. ex¬ 
port-oriented Pringles and Bal- 
lantyncs of the Border country. 
Equally the bicycle and motor¬ 
cycle industries receive cuts from 
everyone else, hut give little 01 
nothing away. Motoi-cycle makers 
must be regarding 1967 as the 
annus mirabilis. They also got 
some Budget concessions out of 
the blue. Machine tools also do 
rather well. The UK tariff (inly 
goes down from 10% to 9 %; 
those of othei countries go down' 
much more. 

Mixed fortunes 

For some others the Round is at 
best no more than a middling 
affair. The commercial vehicle 
manufacturers for instance get 
nothing at all. Commercial 
vehicles were kept right out of 
the negotiations at the insistence 
of the French lobby. On the other 
hand nothing is lost (and com¬ 


Some Important reductions 


Country 

Tariff Now 
% 

Tariff' 1972 
% 

Goods 

USA ' 

The reductions 0over 
£306m (1964 figures) of 

UK dutiable exportf to the 
USA. The everag»,depth 
of cut Is 41%. 
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£603m of UK dutieble 
export# to the EEC. The 
average depth of cut is 36% 
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Oranges 
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whole number. 


petition from the Germans in 
particular is getting more 
ferocious). 

There's not much in it for 
textiles other than expensive 
woollens. It is pretty clear that 
here theie was the usual concerted 
effort among the main negotiators 
to give the textile industries of 
the less developed as little as 
possible. The cuts on average 
work out at about 20%. The 
only gain to the UK is that the 
European and American cuts are 
over a wider range of goods (for 
instance they include cotton tex¬ 
tiles, whilst the UK ► Mites on 
these remain the same). 

Others in this middling category 
are electrical engineering and 
the spirits industry. The whisky 
and gin firms got some, conces¬ 
sions from Europe, but the nego¬ 
tiators did not make any pro¬ 
gress at reducing the heavy US 
duties to auy significant extent. 
In electrical engineering, Britain 
retains a considerable degree qf 
protection on ' semi-conductors 


(which is well woTth having, 
given the aggressive intent of the 
Americans), but there are cuts all 
round elsewhere (which in some 
cases is good, but in some bad). 

Losers 

A few industries may well come 
out of it all as losers. Domestic 
appliances, for one. The refri¬ 
gerator industry, which has 
already sent a deputation about 
Italian imports to the Board of 
Trade, facts a halving in its pro¬ 
tection, down to 8%. Makers of 
gramophones and tape recorders 
also Cace r< a halving, though they 
come down from a higher level. 
Television set-makers do better. 
The steel-makers arc also a bit 
worried about the reduction from 
IQ % 8% of the rates on iron 

and steel. Given that this was 
part of the Director General’s 
final “equal pieces of flesh from 
everybody" move, and that the 
alterative was the total failure 
of the-* entire Round there was 
nptmuqh the negotiators could 


do. But given the ferocious inter¬ 
national price competition in steel 
it may prove expensive. 

There should also be some con¬ 
cern about the mechanical 
engineering sector. Not that this 
has got a bad deal from the 
Round. It hasn't. In this scctot 
more or less everybody took the 
full 50 % cut. But it is here that 
British imports have been gallop¬ 
ing up, and here where there is 
so much one-off production, so 
many small firms and parochial 
attitudes. 

Once * again, it is all up to 
the British themselves. This 
should ■ not leave anyone with a 
heavy heart. Britain has some 
recent experience of coping with 
big tariff reductions. Over the 
last six years the internal EFT A 
tariffs have been reduced to zero. 
During that period British im¬ 
ports from EFTA partners have 
increased by 79 %, but British ex¬ 
ports to EFTA have risen by 
91 %. On that kind of relation¬ 
ship Britain can make a living. 




Economic development is bringing higher living standards to this 
Hong Kong girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia, 
Demand for an ever increasing range of goods is steadily rising. 

The banking and information services of the Chartered Bank and its 
subsidiary the Eastern B$nk Limited, can open the way to partici¬ 
pation in these expanding markets. 

These services are available at any of the 250 branches of the 
Chartered Bank group. This combined organisation extends from the 
Mediterranean right across to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated in I-.ngl&nd by Koyal Charter, 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2. 

Offices in the United Kingdom e/so at Manchester end Liverpool , 

in Germany at Hamburg and in the United States at New York and San FrandSCO 

The Eastern Bank Limited HEAD OFFICE: 2 B 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 

Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) 

The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran). 

The Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) 

The Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated In California) 
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British Summer Time 

Hopes for recovery in the British economy have been deferred—once again 


Sterling has had a bad week. And there are likely to be more 
bad weeks to come before the long summer and early autumn 
months have passed. If what has been happening across the 
exchanges were merely a matter of familiar seasonal strains, 
coming on the heels of the uncertain aftermath of the Arab- 
Israeli war, the Government could simply plan on riding it 
out. There would be some uncomfortable moments, but 
little danger that intermittent drift on the exchange markets 
could snowball into yet another summer crisis. 

Unfortunately, there is much more behind the recent 
pressure. Belatedly, dealers and their clients have begun to 
digest the full and rather awful implications of the recent 
run of trade figures, brought home by June’s particularly 
poor returns. The release of these June figures on Thursday 
of last week brought little immediate reaction, perhaps only 
because Bastille day mercifully closed the Paris market from 
noon that day. But by Monday, after a weekend of gloomy 
prognosis, the pound had already begun to drift downwards. 
And on Tuesday selling had become fairly heavy and wide¬ 
spread, necessitating support from the Bank of England. Over 
the rest of the week, up to T hursday, the market did quieten 
down. Nonetheless, the undertone remained weak and by 
the close on Thursday sterling wits bobbing around its lowest 
level since November 23, 1964 and this in a week when 
sterling should have been helped by the fact that Eum-dollar 
rales were moving down. 

The trouble is thht June’s trade figures have confirmed a 
nasty suspicion. They have punctured nearly everyone’s 
earlier faith, based on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
exuberant assertions and last winter’s promising recovery, 
that Britain would achieve a “ substantial ” surplus in its 
basic payments on current and long-term capital account this 
year. The Chancellor may, of course, argue that the promised 


surplus has merely been postponed. Imports, swollen by 
restocking after the lifting of the import surcharge, should 
fall back in the second half of this year. Exports, depressed 
both directly and indirectly by the recession in Germany and 
faltering growth in the United States, should begin to move 
up as business activity in these countries picks up. If every¬ 
thing goes right, and Government policy remains stern, the 
accounts could move back towards surplus by winter. 

Perhaps. But that is a hope for 1968 when, on normal 
reckoning, the Government should have been ready to see 
faster growth at home. The exchange market might—with 
one eye on Britain’s still formidable central banking swaps— 
have the nerve to wait it out and see. This is a gamble the 
Government will probably take, and probably win. But it 
could be a rough ride. For the fact remains that in 1967, 
for the year as a whole, Britain is likely to remain in deficit 
on its external accounts—even although now, at mid-ycar, 
output is still falling and unemployment rising. 

Two props that accounted for much of last year's improve¬ 
ment in the balance of payments arc now going or gone. 
More than two-fifths of the 1966 narrowing in the trade 
deficit came, from an improvement in the terms of trade ; 
much of the rest to the imposition of the ill-fated import sur¬ 
charge. This year the fillip from better terms of trade has been 
much smaller ; in these post-Suez weeks it seems quite likely 
to go actually into reverse. Simultaneously, the import bill 
has been feeling the backlash of the removal of the surcharge. 
For the first six months of 1967 the deficit on visible trade 
(seasonally adjusted and excluding purchases of US military 
aircraft), was a whopping £1 26 million, a sixth larger than 
that for all of 1966. Britain’s net earnings on services have 
improved, but the rebound here merely meant a return to 
normal after the impact of last year's shipping strike. 


Setback on trade 



threatens payments prospects 

(£ million) 1965 1966 1967 forecasts 

Pessimistic Optimistic 
Exports up 4f% Exports up 6J% 
Imports up 5J% Imports up 4}% 


Imports (fob) 

5,053 

5,220 

5,510 

5,466 

Exports (fob) 

4,784 

5,110 

5,350 

5,380 

Trade balance 

-269 

-110 

—160 

-86 

Invisibles 

-f 163 

f 92 

4160 

4-180 

Current account 

-106 

18 

NIL 

4*65 

Long-term capital 

-239 

-179 

-85 

86 

“Basic" balance 





(excl. payments 





and loans on US 





military aircraft) 

345 

-197 

-85 

-10 
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THE OUT-OF-WORK 

The line shows, after seasonal adjustment, the number of workers registered as wholly unemployed, 
i.e. excluding those temporarily out of work and school-leavers 


2*IX (ESTIMATE) 
POSS LSI Y UNEMfir 

um mm 






SOD 



♦The shaded area represents the 1 /, (approximately) of the labour 
force which, some people say, cannot be usefully employed. About 
i / is unemployable because of age, infirmity or attitude to work, 
while l is in the course of retraining, waiting for the right job or 


moving to find work. The actual level of unemployability 'varies with 
the demand for labour: the more employers need labour the more 
money they are prepared' to offer reluctant workers and the less 
exacting they become about standards. 


True, although then* now appears to have been no basic 
improvement on the current account, this year’s deficit on 
long-term capital account should be much smaller than last 
year’s—unless the switching of Arab sterling balances into 
more liquid form upsets the arithmetic. Not only are Britain’s 
own exchange controls still extremely tight, but the worst 
of the impact of President Johnson’s measures to cut back 
outflows of American capital is now over. However, there 
will still, as usual, be some net outflow of capital from 
Britain, and almost certainly of a size too big to be balanced 
by any surplus on current account. Our calculations suggest 
that even on the most optimistic assumptions, the current 
account will be no more than £65 million in surplus for 1967 
as a whole. More probably, it will just about break even. 

This second, more pessimistic, but we .think more realistic, 
guesstimate assumes that any perk to exports from recoveries 
in industrial markets abroad, particularly America and 
Germany, will materialise only slowly ; and that overseas 
sterling markets—which still take almost a third of Britain’s 
total exports- -will continue to weaken in the next six months. 
It also assumes that Britain’s share in world trade will continue 
to slip, but more slowly than in previous periods of world 
boom ; and that the import bill will come down from the 
bloated levels of the last six months, but by no more than 
£50 million. It also assumes that there will be no further 
improvement in the terms of trade unless it comes from 
unsought increases in British export prices. 

Our calculations do not attempt to make any general 
allowance for the impact of the Middle Hast crisis on freight 
rates and trade flows. Certainly both merchandise trade and 
earnings on services will be distorted in the months ahead. 
But if Britain’s Mocks of oil are run down—say by two months’ 
supplies—the net impact of the crisis on the* basic external 
accounts for 1967 should be small. In the end the payments 
returns this year will deserve to be judged pretty much on 
their face value. 

This wick's gloom over sterling has certainly not been 
relieved by tltr news from the industrial Jronl. The index 
of industrial pioduction dropped in May by 4 per cent to 131 
(1958= too), ij per cent below the level of a year ago and 
no higher than it was at the end of 19(14. May’s fall occurred 
mainly in vehicles and textiles, but there was also a slight 


drop in engineering. In manufacturing alone, output in the 
three months to May was a little over l per cent down on 
the preceding three months. So much for the reflating British 
economy. Although the Chancellor told a parliamentary 
questioner this week that the growth rate should “ continue 
broadly on course as we expect,” his Treasury advisers seem 
to have quietly eaten his words for him. Officialdom now is 
singing a significantly different tune from the 3 per cent 
growth over the course of this year that Mr Callaghan was 
forecasting at budget-time. In its most recent economic 
assessment the Treasury guesses that Britain’s gross domestic 
product rose \ to 1 per cent in the first quarter of this year ; 
that there may have been no further rise in the second 
quarter ; but that ” over the next year ” (which presumably 
means the twelve months starting now) expansion may be 
at the 3 per cent rate, provided exports pick up. But will 
exports pick up? There seems little hope of their doing so 
significantly before the American and German markets start 
to expand again ; and even Mr Callaghan, after his discussions 
with their finance ministers in London this week, docs not 
have any hope of that happening sooner than ” towards the 
end of this year.” It is beginning to look as if even an 
estimate of 2 per cent growth in Britain, from the end of last 
year to the end of this year, is optimistic. 

Right now, at mid-year, unemployment goes on rising— 
or at least the underlying trend dors. This month it is 
seasonally at its lowest, so naturally the* Government is keen 
to quote the raw figures--a total out of work on July 10th 
of 496,000, or 2.1 per cent of the labour force. A year ago 
nine days before the announcement of the July measures, the 
rate was only 1.1 per cent. But one need not go back a year 
to see how the trend is going : as our chart shows, the number 
of wholly unemployed is still increasing, after taking seasonal 
factors into account. And there is every reason to believe it 
will go on doing so. By this winter, the raw total may be 
as high as 3 per cent, the highest rate of unemployment, 
barring only that in the 1947 fuel crisis, that postwar Britain 
has seen. 4 

Internally, the squeeze has worked be tter than impeded : 
labour has been streamlined and some gain made in produc¬ 
tivity. But so long as the economy and overseas markets 
remain depressed, higher productivity means higher un- 
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employment and political embarrassment. The politically 
sensitive 2 per cent level now looks modest indeed. There is 
a possibility that the Government may get round this 
embarrassment by an ingenious form of statistical not-quite- 
cheating. The argument is that some studies suggest that 
perhaps up to 150,000 of the unemployed in Britain, even at 
a time when employers have their tongues hanging out looking 
for labour, are virtually unemployable, and that several 
hundred thousand mpre are difficult to place : getting on for 
1 per cent of Britain’s labour force, on mis deposition, are not* 
for one reason or another, in the straightforward category of 
those suffering from a shortage of jobs. These are the men 
and women whose names the Minister of Labour, for one, is 
anxious should be removed from the rolls of the unemploy* 
ment exchanges and put. on thqse of the Ministry of Social 
Security. There is logic in this, and it would certainly be a 
political convenience to start a new yardstick of unemploy¬ 
ment before the next six months are out. Cruelly for the 
Government, however, such a device, could well revive the 
old speculation about the degree of under-recording of married 
women in Britain’s unemployment figures, and about the kind 
of unemployment rate that would be obtained if a sample 


survey of the American type were carried out. Such a survey 
would certainly produce a larger figure than the. Government 
finds to be politically (embarrassing now ; 2$ per cent un¬ 
employed on Britain’s present more restrictive definition 
probably turns into 3^ per cent on American definitions. 

If ever some inspiration were needed in British economic 
thinking it is now. But there seems hardly a whiff of it 
around Whitehall or Westminster this July. One of the only 
two new ideas that seem to be emerging, mentioned again, in 
the House by the Prime Minister this week, concerns possible 
new powers for the Government to take shares in private 
industry. Unlike nationalisation, this would be on a voluntary 
basis and used only in special cases (see The Economist July 
1 st). But surely the Secretary of State for Economic Affaire, 
who had floated the motion in an earlier speech, should be 
occupying his mind with more immediate affairs. The other 
idea being mooted this week is that the Government should 
do less scientific and technical research itself, and should give 
direct financial help to encourage private industry to do its 
own instead. Sound enough—when planning for the Britain 
of the 1970s. But which minister is thinking about next 
winter—or, for that matter, the next few weeks ? 


Back to the jungle 

By Wednesday evening Thorn had won Metal Industries. But the Bank of England and the 
Council of the Stock Exchange had reacted to mounting criticism about the bids and counter 
bids for Ml by reconvening the City committee which, seven years ago, drafted the first code 
of practice for take-over bids. It reinforced the committee by including, for the first time, the 
Confederation of British Industry. 


The first code laid it down that: 

It is for a shareholder to decide for himself when and how to 
dispose of his shares. Shareholders and prospective investors must 
be able to make their decisions on an equal footing and with equal 
knowledge of the facts. There is an obligation on all those who 
arc or may become concerned to ensure that so far as possible all 
shareholders of the company for whose shares an offer is being 
made have full, timely and equal information on all relevant 
matters, and adequate time in which to consider the offer. 

Wednesday’s announcement tacitly admitted this has 
become a dead letter. Yet the code had served the City well 
in the last seven years, since the British Aluminium affair 
showed that even the best and most reputable houses needed 
guide lines of ethical behaviour. Since then, the City has 
made valiant attempts to clean itself up. Much of the 
thuggery of the 1950s has gone for good. But war is war, 
and as the defence against traditional takeover tactics im¬ 
proves, new methods of attack are dreamed up that are not 
in the book and the code becomes obsolete. 

The code was ultimately by-passed late last year when, 
during a bid battle, Philips of Eindhoven bought control of 
Pye of Cambridge 'through friendly institutibhs, while assert¬ 
ing in public that *it was doing nothing of the sort. Many 
observers, including' The Economist , were very angry then, 
but the Stock Exchange did not intervene. Yet it could 
have done so by not allowing the shares issued after the deal 
to be quoted. And the Government did not intervene either: 
it seemed interested only in. preserving Pye as an independent 
producing unit. Bo the example has been imitated and 
embellished. In the last few weeks banks have been active 
in buying control of companies in the market; the institutions 
have given their tacit support by being willing sellers of the 
necessary shares. Actual (or would-be) smart operators ha#e 
taken advantage of the quick, sure profit involved in accumu¬ 


lating shares while battle was on, in order to sell them 
to any interested party. 

So wc come to the events of last week, when still unidenti¬ 
fied “ friends ” of International Distillers and Vintners, which 
was being bid for by Showerings, bought enough shares to 
ensure that the board, their families, and friends old and 
new, had a majority of IDV’s capital. And in the tug-of-war 
between Thom Electrical and Aberdarc Holdings for control 
of Metal Industries (the details are given below) Morgan 
Grenfell, a bank not involved on cither side, bought enough 
shares which it then offered to Aberdarc, to give the latter 
control of the existing MI capital. To which Metal Industries 
reacted by issuing enough new shares to Thom (in exchange 
for one of Thom’s subsidiaries) to give Sir Jules Thorn 
control of the enlarged capital. This move was unsuccessfully 
tried in the British Aluminium affair seven years ago, and this 
week’s re-run of that affair included the fact that Hambros 
again appeared as one of the advisers. Some of the big 
institutions are very, very angry. 

This particular battle was settled when Aberdarc gave up 
and sold its shares to Thom on Wednesday evening. But the 
Stock Exchange could still refuse to allow quotation of any 
Thorn shares issued as a consequence of the takeover. The 
Stock Exchange might do this on the premise that such] an 
issue of new shares has been called an oppression of majority 
shareholders not consulted when sufficient shares were issued 
to alter the control of a company. However, this majority 
was a rather notional concept in Metal Industries case, for 
it consisted of those few shareholders of Metal Industries who 
had accepted the Aberdarc bid ; those owning shares origin¬ 
ally pledged to (but not necessarily owned by) the board of 
Metal Industries ; and the shares bought, but not yet 
registered by, Morgan Grenfell and pledged by that bank 
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to Aberdare’s bankers. To make the confusion worse, the 
winning Thorn bid is actually,, the higher one. So in the end 
no-one is being oppressed—financially, that is. All that is 
hurt is amour propre. 

These are not isolated cases, only the more conspicuous 
and publicised of a scries of financial happenings which now 
make it more or less impossible to advise the small share¬ 
holders how to react to a takeover bid. If they sell their 
shares in the market they may be selling indirectly to the 
eventual winner, who might subsequently pay much more for 
other shares. They may, by selling early, be missing out 
when the defending company reveals excellent prospects that 
it has concealed from shareholders in the past. They may 
not get the bid price at all because there have been cases 
where the eventual winner has only bought as many shares 
as were* needed to get control. In other cases directors* 
forecasts of profits to come have been proved wrong, to put 
it mildly, a few months after a bid had been fought off and 
the share price has never recovered to the level reached 
during the bid. Directors cannot even be assumed to accept 
the best bid ; they can put their own skins before the interests 
of shareholders. Small shareholders, in other words, have 
to take pot luck, which is no longer good enough. 

If the City as a whole is sincere, as it undoubtedly is, in its 
attempts to attract small investors rather than small 
speculators, something has to be done ; the Stock Exchange 
will probably insist that all companies sign its code of ethics 
for quotation yearly, rather than when there is an issue of 
new capital. This would have locked the stable door on 
Metal Industries’ directors—since the code requires that no 
shares be issued which would change control without the 
express permission of existing shareholders. The shares they 
are issuing to Thom were authorised seven years ago—and 
do not, therefore, come under the code, which is only a 
couple of years old. The directors said at the time of 
authorisation that the shares would not be issued in numbers 
sufficient to change control of the company, but the present 


directors did not feel bound by their predecessors’ pledge. 

The Stock Exchange is being blamed for not having been 
more active. This is unfair ; it cannot be expected to be the 
City’s sole policeman ; it has done more than its fair share 
of patrol work. It is the investment institutions and the 
merchant banks who have let investors down, anxious to. 
show their clients and friends how they can outsmart the 
competition, and it is they in future who must exercise an 
element of self-restraint. For the crucial question to be 
decided when framing the new code of cbnduct is not its 
contents—these are fairly clear as a result of recent events— 
but how it is going to be enforced. The Council of the 
Stock Exchange Cannot be left oh its own any longer ; and 
once a voluntary code has broken down, any succeeding 
code backed only by moral sahetions becomes much less 
credible. The City may be shocked enough by its own 
indecorum to behave itself for some while, but eventually 
standards could again slip. Some machinery to enforce 
sanctions must be set up ; with means for revising any new 
code as circumstances make it necessary. If there are dear 
sanctions for clearly defined transgressions, enforced by a 
recognisably impartial body, then the City can still hope to 
show that it is the only possible place for Europe to have its 
central stock and capital market, and is not the lawless 
bazaar that European stock markets have become. The 
Government is plainly not going to help. “ For my part,” 
said the Prime Minister on Tuesday night, “ I could think 
of many more fruitful ways of spending parliamentary time ” 
than to set up “ statutory or other control of such interven¬ 
tionist character as is common in free enterprise in America.” 
In short, no British Securities and Exchange Commission. 
But just as Parliament has had to spend a lot of time recently 
on a bill rising out of the breakdown of self regulation in the 
insurance industry, so the same fate could befall the invest¬ 
ment community ; this crisis may be solved without govern¬ 
ment intervention, but the pressure on the government to 
act next time would be formidable. 


Metal Industries v Aberdare Holdings 
(Thom Electrical intervening) 


May 5 th. Aberdare Holdings 
bids for Metal Industries. 
MPs shares, which had been 
19 s. lOJd. the week before, 
had risen on bid rumours. 
On May 5 th itself they had 
gone up Is. 9 d. to 23 s. 6d. 
after hours. Aberdare, suc¬ 
cessful, South-Walcs-bascd 
electrical manufacturer 
(profits after tax up from 
£ 259,000 to £ 940,000 be-, 
tween 1957 and 1966) bids 
26 s., through Robert Flem¬ 
ing, small merchant bank, in 
7 i% Unsecured loan stock 
for each MI share; bonus 
right to subscribe for one 
Aberdare Ordinary at 15s. in 
1970-72 for every three MI 
shares (Aberdare’s price has 
varied between 12 s. and 14 s. 
4jd. this year). MI, mixed 
industrial group, largely in 
electrical engineering, with 
poor profit record (net profits 
after tax up to £ 800,000 to 
£ 900,000 since 1957 , after 
peak of £1.2 million in 
1962 ). In November 1966 , 


MI had passed its interim 
dividend and had sold a cir¬ 
cuit breaker and switchgear 
company to English Electric 
for shares. 

May 10 th. MI share price up to 
29 s. Chairman of MI leaves 
chair to avoid conflict of in¬ 
terests since he is also partner 
in Aberdare’s auditors. 

June 2 . Aberdare offered sub¬ 
stantial block of Ml shares, 
16% of equity, by Mr Jim 
Slater of Slater Walker, a 
block which the company 
accepted. 

June 7 th. Aberdare revises bid : 
now offers 25 s. 7 J% loan 
stock and half an Aberdare 
share, total worth around 
31 s. 5 d. 

June 9 th. MI board advises 
holders to sit tight. 

June 14 th. MI pays interim (in 
lieu of final) dividend of 
10% which involves drawing 
on reserves. Has sold Fawcett 
Preston extrusion business, 
agreed to buy (for shares) 
remaining 50 % holding in 


three associated semi-conduc¬ 
tor businesses from Ameri¬ 
can International Rectifier 
Corporation. 

June 15 th. MI sells its half 
share in Cutler Hammer 
Igranic, its F/uropean com¬ 
pany making electrical con¬ 
trols. 

June 16 th. Aberdare increases 
bid by allowing MI share¬ 
holders to keep 10% divi¬ 
dend. 

June 24 th. IRC deal postponed. 

June 30 th. MI and Thorn 
Electrical Industries agree 
on merger terms. Holders of 
five shares in MI will get one 
ordihary and one “ A ” share 
in Thorp, and 50 s. cash. Cash 
alternative of " 34 s. an MI 
share. MI will sell Lancashire 
Dynamo and Crypto to As¬ 
sociated Electrical Industries. 

July 12 th* Chairman of Aber¬ 
dare says the company now 
owns or controls more than 
four million shares or 531 % 
of MI. 1.4 million of these 
shares were assented by Mor-' 
gan Grenfell, which has 
agreed to the Aberdare offer, 
and wilj supply substantial 
funds for combined MI-Aber¬ 


dare group. New bid of 37 s. 
fid. to be offered to all re¬ 
maining MI shareholders; 
probably consists of 17 s. in 
7 \% Convertible loan stock, 
half an Aberdare share and 
14 s. in cash (Thorn bid 
worth 36 s. on then market 
prices). 

July 15 - 16 th. Ml will buy 
Glover and Main (makers of 
gas appliances) from Thorn 
for 4.7 million shares. This 
gives Thorn 38 J% of the en¬ 
larged MI equity—and re¬ 
duces AberdareV holding 
from 53 J% to. 324 %, New 
offer for remaining MI shares 
adding 3s. cash to previous 
offer, making total of 39 s. 7 d. 

July 17 th. Aberdare “ is seeking 
professional advice on the 
situation and will keep share¬ 
holders informed.”- 

July I 9 th. Ab9: dare releases 
Morgan Grenfell from its 
agreement; both agree to sell 
their shares to Thorn, which 
offers to give a cash alter¬ 
native of 39 s. (against 38 s. 
previously) to its successful 
bid. All shareholders (in 
eluding those who had ac¬ 
cepted the Aberdare offer) to 
be entided to Thorn bid. 
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France's grapes of wrath 

Strong wine and strong feelings go together in one of France's unhappiest industries 



Another trio of h rench blenders and bottlers of vin ordinaire 
have announced their intention to merge, the second group 
to do so in the past six months. However the government 
attempts to help the wine industry, some part of it seems 
to get hurt. When, as at present, it comes to the aid of the 
vineyards by banning imports from Algeria, the Algerians 
arc unhappy and so are the French bottlers. If the bottlers 
are allowed free imports of high-alcohol North African wines, 
which they use mainly to bring French-grown wine up to 
legal alcoholic content, then the small growers of the Midi, 
whose grapes produce the sourest and least desirable wine 
in France, start parading behind their Poujade-figure, M. 
Andre Castera. 

This new merger involves two producers of over ioo 
million litres a year of gras rouge (France’s basic red wine 
Margnat, the company that first marketed plastic wine packs 
in France, and Kiravi, together with a smaller company, 
Geveor. Together, they nearly match the 15 per cent of the 
market held by another company, hitherto the world’s largest 
wine merchant, formed in March by the merger of Postilion, 
Prefontaines and Grap. Since the new merger will not 
include Kiravi’s wholesale chain, which handles 150 million 
litres yearly, the two groups will be virtually equal in 
size and resources, and presumably will fight hard for a 
larger share of the shrinking French market for vin ordinaire . 
Last year the French had become so middle class that 
although some 4,300 million litres of vin ordinaire were 
still being consumed, about as much as a decade ago, sales 
of the better wines^appcllation controUe froip specific areas 
or vineyards, had rifpn in the same period from 3,800 million 
litres to 5,300 million—most of it, one suspects, called 
Beaujolais. 

The French government’s balancing act, for political 
reasons as much as anything else, currently favours the 
growers. The import ban on the Algerian wines used for 
mixing went into effect when prices fell below 5.40 francs 
for 100 litres (a single litre retails in Paris at 1.40 francs, which 
gives an idea of the mark-up the bottlers earn). However, 
although the price in France has subsequently risen, imports 
have not been resumed. At the moment, the farmers arc up 
in arms against the agreement with Algeria and against the 
government’s policy of using the wine price to shore up the 


Algerian economy for political reasons. They claim they 
now can produce all the high-alcohol wines France needs 
by themselves. 

The issue has been shelved for another year at least, 
thanks to the shortage that is likely to develop after last 
May’s hail, which destroyed an estimated 400 million litres 
of the 1967 crop. Finding new outlets has also helped. A 
smaller bottler and dealer, Nicholas, for example, is success¬ 
fully selling vin ordinaire to Grant’s of St. James’s, the wine 
subsidiary of Britain’s Allied Breweries. But this year’s bad 
harvest may only mean more trouble in the long run, as it 
will probably stimulate planting. In bad years, the farmers 
tend to increase their vineyard acreage, producing a glut 
when the new vines mature four years later. In France’s 
unaristocratic wine districts, the government-sponsored agri¬ 
cultural diversification programme has only just begun up¬ 
rooting the new vines planted during the bad harvest and 
high prices in 1954. There is a feeling that the government 
has not yet done nearly enough to make it worth while for 
the small grower to dig up his vines. The common market 
commission in Brussels, which is haggling over whether the 
appellation controlee system should be applied to German 
and Italian wines, is far from being able to help out. 

In France, there are some hard-hearted types outside the 
industry but inside the government who favour abandoning 
the whole system of state regulation. Apart from import 
control, taxes and checks on the alcoholic content of wines 
on sale, the French government supports the building of wine 
storage facilities and buys surplus wine to turn into medical 
alcohol or to stockpile for that purpose. Opponents of state 
involvement favour a straightforward sale of non-appellation, 
non-doctored, regional wines, vins de pays , which would not 
be controlled. These wines would have to stand or fall on 
their taste and alcohol content alone. The weak, it is 
expected, would fall by the wayside, and the growers of 
decent, strong if undistinguished wine, would flourish. 

The anarchistic instincts and extremist voting patterns of 
the Midi more or less rule out such a solution. Algeria’s 
staunchest supporters in France, the bottlers of branded 
wines, on balance probably prefer the current mess and its 
low prices to a clean-up. However, they are beginning to 
fell the squeeze with cheap supplies of heavy-alcohol wines 
no longer readily available frpm Algeria. The mergers of 
the past few months are a mark of their distress. 
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Energy Policy 



The best insurance against future interruptions to oil supplies would be ah increase in storage facilities to about six months* consumption 


Cheap energy: but not quite yet 


When he finally managed to deliver it 
around Tuesday midnight, Mr Richard 
Marsh’s statement on fuel policy revealed 
primarily that he is trying to make Britain 
use about 6-12 million tons more coal a 
year by 1970 than his ministry reckons 
the public is likely to want by then. This 
has nothing immediately obvious to do 
with a “ cheap energy ” policy ; it could 
possibly make the ruling price of energy 
in Britain a shade higher than it is now, 
and will anyway leave it a good deal' 
higher than it need be. 

However, Mr Marsh did say, albeit 
vaguely, that the 6 million tons a year 
extra that he is asking the electricity 
industry to go on consuming up to 1970, 
“ perhaps with a little help from gas,” 
will be financed by subsidy, not by any 
further protection or simply by obliging 
the electricity industry to carry the 
additional cost—say £40-50 million up 
to 1970—unaided. Presumably this 
will mean either a direct subsidy into 
the electricity accounts to offset the 
difference in fuel costs at power stations ; 
or alternatively, some offsetting modera¬ 
tion of the power industry’s financial 
objectives, reducing the rate of return 
on capital it is required to earn, though 
this system is less likely. This “ indirect 
subsidy ” to coal via its electricity 
customers is a system that Germany 
introduced a year or two ago. In principle 
at least, it does allow additional coal 
tonnage to be consumed in the economy 
without raising general energy prices. It 
is certainly a better way of accommo¬ 
dating uneconomic fuel than further 
administrative controls, or raising the 
existing duty of £2 a ton on coal’s steadily 
successful competitor, imported oil. 


Again, though he sought to blur any 
precise figures, Mr Marsh did imply that 
by 1975 coal consumption might be down 
to “ the order of 120 million tons a year.” 
This makes it clear that so far, at least, 
he has prpmised no additional aid to 
the National Coal Board beyond main¬ 
tenance of the oil duty; for 120 million 
tons by 1975 was the figure his ministry’s 
forecasters took along to Selsdon Park. 
And though he said that nobody should 
place too much reliance on the forecast 
of 80 million tons a year for coal by 
1980, as coming simply from a working 
paper (which forecasts do not ?), he gave 
not the least hint of any additional aid 
to coal that far down the road. 

Coal’s partial reprieve is clear, then, 
only until 1970. Lord Robens and Mr 
Derek Ezra may draw breath for the 
short term ; they will be back in there, 
jerking political heartstrings, for the early 
seventies, depend on it, whether Mr 
Marsh is still there to argue with or not. 
Even so, having failed to wring out some 
definite promise now for 1975 must be 
causing them considerable chagrin ; and 
even their 15 million tons extra in 1970 
turns out to be really no more than 6 
million tons. 

For Sir Ronald Edwards and Mr 
Stanley Brown, on the other hand, the 
promise of reimbursement for the extra 
costs that power stations incur by 
taking all this extra coal is one consolation 
prize. A more important one—depending 
on how firm it turns out to be—is the 
apparently firm promise that from 1970 
onwards electricity will be free to choose 
which primary fuel it shall burn simply 
according to relative costs. This promise 
is not too easy to credit, and the freedom 


would anyway be tied up with sonie 
provisos. They are committed to a size¬ 
able* block of advanced gas cooled reactor 
nuclear capacity for the seventies, and 
unlikely to be allowed to shop around 
for other types, even if they might be 
allowed to decide their own pace of 
nuclear investment. If they could really 
exert their heavy purchasing power to 
secure cheaper fuel oil, how far would 
they be allowed to switch into burning 
more for the medium run ? And natural 
gas—the other fuel that would probably 
interest them in terms of cost—will he 
in the hands of a jealous competitor for 
the domestic fuel market. 

In this short run to 1970, incidentally, 
the room that is being made for extra 
coal may partly be achieved by reducing 
the natural gas that power stations were 
slated to burn. The minister denies this , 
but the simple fuel arithmetic tends to 
confirm it. With Fawley power station 
coming into commission in a year 01 two 
—using 5 million tons worth of “ coal 
equivalent ” in fuel oil—it hardly looks 
as if the Central Electricity Generating 
Board can practicably cut back its oil 
consumption very much in 1970. What 
can be cut back is the natural gas of 
which the GEGB was expected by then 
to take a sizeable draught during each 
summer. There is no otiier practicable 
way that Britain could consume as much 
as “ 25 million tons of coal equivalent in 
natural gas ” — i.e. some 2,000 million 
cubic feet a day or 7,000 million therms 
a year ; the gas industry alone probably 
couldn’t take more than about 5,000 
therms a year by then. 

Mr Marsh’s commitment to a cheap 
energy policy is qualified—there is no 
suggestion of taking off the oil duty 
which keeps the general price of energy 
in Britain, say 25s a ton of “ coal equiva¬ 
lent,” higher than it should be. Bu$ it 
sounds more genuine than that of any 
other fuel minister in Britain for some 
long time. It takes a certain amount of 
fortitude, also, to declare this commit¬ 
ment to cheap fuel imports during an oil 
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get replaced by a new generation of gas drillers. 



and handlers of nuclear fuel 


crisis. His view that 

. . . there must be a limit to the costs that 
it is sensible to incur to protect coal on 
balance of payments grounds ... The balance 
of payxpents can also suffer if the energy 
costs make our exports too expensive to sell, 
is no revelation, and the fulfilment is to 
be somewhat delayed at best. But if any 
other Minister of Power had seen even 
this much light a few years ago, the 
British economy would have been at least 
a shade more competitive internationally. 

There is a good deal of argument about 
just how big an element is the price of 
energy in manufacturing costs ; the 
Government suggested at one time jit was 
as little as 3^ per cent of total Gosts, 
while admitting that in some industries 


it could be as high as 30 per cent, and 
was certainly 15 per cent in the iron and 
steel industries. And there are industrial 
products that are simply not made in 
Britain because they require cheap fuel 
to be competitive ; all those industries 
based on hydro-electric power, for ex¬ 
ample. If one wants to rub the moral 
home, nuclear power development has 
proceeded a good deal more smoothly 
in the United States than in Britain be¬ 
cause the Americans had at hand huge 
quantities of cheap water power to drive 
the thousands of pumps separating out 
enriched uranium fuel. 

In a gpod many manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, fuel costs seem to bulk nearly as 
large as depreciation, in the metal indus¬ 
tries, in chemicals and paper-making, they 
actually bulk larger. Studies done by the 
EEC. suggest, among other things, that 
exporting industries have a higher fuel 
cost element in their make-up than indus¬ 
tries that are not good exporters, so 
whichever way one looks at it, the indica¬ 
tions are that a cheap energy policy, with 
reductions of 10 to 20 per cent in fuel 
costs, could quite conceivably tip the 
balance for British exports over a fair 
range of manufactured goods. If one 
attempted the complicated sum of adding 
up the element of fuel cost at each stage 
of production down the chain from raw 
material to finished product (including 
transport)—and several people have— 
then the end-figure could be quite 
substantial and the issue of a cheap 
eneigy policy becomes a keystone in 
British competitive efficiency. Which 
might surprise those Whitehall pundits 
whose current fashion it is to blame all 
our competitive ills on dead-beat British 
management. 


Fiddling the fuel 
arithmetic 


For more than a week now, leaking away 
busily, the National Coal Board has been 
at pains to exaggerate the size of the extra 
tonnage that Mr Marsh has “promised' 1 
for 1970. Out of the 15 million tons over 
and above the 140 million tons which the 
Ministry forecast for 1970 inland consump¬ 
tion of Coal, 3 million tons are reckoned 
to be exports. No British consumer, at any 
rat#/ will have to pay for those. 

Six million tons a year will be extra 
coal burned by the electricity industry up 
to 1970-71 ; but this industry is already 
burning three million tons a year more 
than it would choose to commercially, and 
the net addition is only three million tons 
extra. That, leaves a final six million tons, 
to be sold to consumers generally. The 
Coal Board declares it is confident that it 
can sell thisfxtra amount in 1970 ; so' the 
Minister has simply taken it at its word, 
and adjusted upwards his earlier forecasts 
of total fuel qonsutpption in 1970-^which 
were low by any standards. 

Here is the fuel arithmetic taken along 


to Selsdon Park, as now revised : 


The Fuel Consumption Sum. 


(Million 

tons 

1965 

of coal equivalent) 
1970 1976 

* t 

T980 

Coal 

185 

140 

152 

120 

80 

Oil 

103 

130 

127 

146 

160 

Nudaar ft 

hydro 

8 

15 

15 

35 

90 

Natural gas 

1 

25 

22 

50 

70 

Total inland 

consumption 297 

310 

316 

350 

400 


* First estimate, t Revised estimate. 

Even apart from asking the Coal Board 
to put up its general sales by those extra 
6 million tons or shut up, the Ministry 
has plenty of reasons for increasing its 
estimate of total British fuel consumption 
in 1970. Only two years ago it was fore¬ 
casting that sales then would be 323 mil¬ 
lion “ tons CE “; nothing since, admittedly, 
has gone according to (National) Plan, but 
only two months ago the National 
Institute in its Economic Review was still 
settling for a revised forecast of 3iB 
million tons CE if the national growth 
rate is 2 per cent, or 326 million tons if 
national growth averages 3 per cent. 

For its own long-range forecasting, the 
Ministry has been reckoning on fuel 
demand to fit a 3 per cent growth rate; 
officially, it can hardly do less. Its original 
1970 estimate at Selsdon Park of 310 
million tons was hard to reconcile with 
3 per cent, even from 1967-68 onwards, 
unless you assumed a very low “ energy 
co-efficient ” of about 0.55 per cent growth 
in fuel for every one per cent rise in GDP. 

Maybe the Ministry’s forecasters were 
hedging their growth bets a little ; the 
more likely explanation is that for at least 
for such a short time ahead they forecast 
consumption quite specifically by major 
sectors of the economy, and they simply 
could not see who was going to consume 
that much more fuel by 1970. From 1970 
to 1980, their estimates would fit a con¬ 
ventional energy co-efficient of about 0.66, 
i.e. 2 per cent energy growth for about 
3 per cent GDP growth. (One has to face 
the fact that currently the British economy 
is. doing nothing like this, the underlying 
growth rate at the moment is not even 2 
per cent. But one can hardly base a 
long-term energy plan on the assumption 
that we will never do better than this. 
And less harm would in any case be done 
to the economy by having a margin of 
spare fuel capacity in hand than by being 
caught short when growth does pick 
up). 

In the fifties and some years of the 
sixties, admittedly, Britain did record a 
far lower energy co-efficient relative to 
economic growth than most other big 
industrialised countries ; it could again, 
and in terms of ultimate national effi¬ 
ciency, perhaps the lower the better. But 
taking the Coal Board at its word about 
extra sales, the Ministry’s forecasters have 
not had to stretch their Puritan consiences 
unduly far. 
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What was promised 
at Durham? 

Last Saturday Mr Harold Wilson was 
guest nf honour at the Durham Miners’ 
Gala, that northern coalfield festival of 
class loyalty which normally gladdens 
every socialist heart. The Prime Minister 
had a splendid day beaming from an hotel 
balcony on the columns of marching 
miners, many of whom will be on the dole 
before next year’s gala comes round. But 
the Minister of Power, Mr Richard Marsh 
—the man directly responsible for all 
British miners — must wish that Mr 
Wilson had spent his Saturday off in some 
other place. For the consequences of 
what Mr Wilson, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, said to the miners’ and the 
coal board’s leaders after the march past 
was over are now rumbling with increas¬ 
ing vigour in London and imply that 
there may be two fuel policies in 
Whitehall. 

The assurances which Mr Wilson and 
Mr James Callaghan apparently gave in 
Durham were not echoed in Mr Marsh’s 
key energy policy speech to the Commons. 
The National Union of Mineworkers’ 
bosses and the National Coal Board chair¬ 
man left the gala apparently convinced 
that at least one of the new giant nuclear- 
powered electricity generating stations, 
Seaton Carew, would be switched to coal- 
firing. This was not only a symbolic 
gesture to the miners—Seaton Carew is 
slap in the middle of Durham’s coalfield 
—but it proved to the NCB that there 
was still a chance for further coal- 
fired power stations after the 2,000 mega¬ 
watt Drax station, in Yorkshire, is 
completed in 1971. For Drax, which 
is to be coal-fired and producing elec¬ 
tricity in 1971, was feared to be the 
last coal-burning power station to be 
built in Britain. But no confirmation 
of the Seaton Carew pledge was given 
in the energy debate, which spanned 
the hours between suppertime on Tues¬ 
day until breakfast time on Wednes¬ 
day. Nor did Mr Marsh give any other 
indication when quizzed afterwards by 
those who knew what was said to have 
been said in the Prime Minister’s room at 


Durham. And there was no mention at 
all of another key life-saver apparently 
thrown out on gala day. This is a pro¬ 
posal that the Treasury should directly 
support certain money-losing pits until 
their men, who otherwise would be on the 
dole, can be found jobs in their own home 
areas. For the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, who realises that the capital 
costs of a coal-fired power plant are still 
half those for an atom-powered one, this 
could be a reasonable proposition. But the 
NUM leaders went home wearily on 
Wednesday without a single mention of 
the plan having come from Mr Marsh. 

Mr Marsh is the youngest member of 
the Cabinet (born March 14, 1928), but 
he is certainly not the most naive. His 
energy policy, particularly the continuing 
North Sea gas price struggle, is evolving 
as he wants it. But if the Prime Minister 
is now letting loose his ideas—and, more 
importantly, his pledges—on a particu¬ 
larly sensitive zone of industry and politics 
Mr Marsh may well wish that he, too, had 
gone to Durham. What is a coal problem 
could become a coal crisis if Downing 
Street and the Power Ministry are not 
seen to be in step over just how the 
coal cutback should be handled. 


Insurance for oil 


“ Oil is not scarce ; and even allowing 
for the foreign exchange element it is 
cheap in real terms.” Mr Marsh is not 
allowing Middle East crises to divert him 
from the lines of a long-term energy 
policy. Even with what amounts to a 
40 per cent protective duty to surmount, 
oil has continued to advance inexorably 
across general markets for “substitutable 
fuel ” in Britain, and there is little sign 
of any fuel able to compete with it on 
level terms until North Sea gas arrives 
in big volumes during the early seventies. 
Depending on the gas available, and to 
some extent on pricing policy and the 
choice of markets for it, oil growth will 
no doubt be slowed after that. But up 
to 1980 at least, Britain's proportionate 
dependence upon this cheap imported 
fuel will probably be higher than today 


^(say per fcttt of the folk! then against 
’3$ ffer i&tfe how). ■; - " i '■ 

; A* to tpiriy,, and the use oil as a 
;* political Wdapdri,^ Itfr Marsh appears 
to "be putting his hopes" upon the con¬ 
tinued exploration iii diverse places and 
the^oeed ti turn to “ new sources,” This 
is a continuing and necessary element in 
H security of supply,” but not the only 
one or the most essential now. It only 
represent! long-term insurance; consum¬ 
ing countries* short-term accident in¬ 
surance is primarily an elementary matter 
of holding adequate stocks., One likely 
lesson of the Current crisis is that Europe 
will have to consider, at the end of It, 
building its regular stocks up further. 
In terms of stock levels, Britain has 
always been ahead of most of the large 
European countries, though one or two 
countries like Sweden carry even more 
months’ supplies. Stockpiling is not 
cheap-—a ton of oil and the tankage to 
hold it might cost 25s a ton in annual 
depreciation and interest charges—but it 
is alm&t certainly the cheapest “ fuel 
oil insurance * possible. 

Despite the Power Minister’s categoric 
denial that his planners are now looking 
for larger stockpile capacity for com¬ 
mercial oil— as opposed to the secret 
strategic stbfc&S—it is believed that govern¬ 
ment policy must move, if it has not 
already moved, to increasing Britain’s oil 
storage capacity. It would be ironic if 
the decision was taken to follow the 
South African lead of sealing off aband¬ 
oned mine workings and pumping them 
full of oil. The cruel irony of shutdown 
British coal pits being filled with imported 
oil is too obvious to need stressing but 
it would seem, in view of recurring 
Middle East crises, to be an increasing 
probability. 

An increase of, say, 3 more months’ 
in average OECD supplies—which would 
bring most European countries up to 
about 5 months’ stocks, and Britain to 
more than six months’—could very 
probably, have useful deterrent effects. 
It would advertise in advance the period 
that oil supplying countries would have 
to go without their income before they 
began seriously to affect British con¬ 
sumers. TJiey might still, for political 
reasons, or as a price cartel if that ever 
emerged, be prepared to take this on. But 
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Unemployment continues to rise in July. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

May index down } per cent. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Up in June: seasonal rise in fresh vegetables. 
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Very elightly up in June. 

OARS 

^ New registrations edging up in June. 

* Seasonally adjusted, indicators of export end 
retail trade reflect movements In volume terms'. 

> 0 .. in value at constant price. Unemployment 
rafers to number wholly unemployed. excluding 

school-leavers end in July was 
annual rata of 2.3<&. 
t Provisional. 

running at an 
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All of these Debentures have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

$50,000,000 

Union Carbide International Capital Corporation 

4M% Guaranteed Debenture*s Due 1982 

(Convertible from May 1,1968 into 
Union Carbide Corporation Capital Stock at $56 ft a Share) 

Interest payable January 1 and July 1 

Payment of principal, premium, if any, and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 

Union Carbide Corporation 

MORGAN 4k CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

BARING BROTHERS At CO., MORGAN GRENFELL At CO. 

Limited Limited 

BANK OF LONDON 4k SOUTH AMERICA HAM BROS BANK HILL, SAMUEL At CO. 

Limited Limited Limited 

KLEINWORT, BENSON LTD . LAZARD BROTHERS Ac CO., SAMUEL MONTAGU Ac CO. LTD. N. M. ROTHSCHILD Ak SONS 

Limited 

S. G. WARBURG A CO. CAZENOVE A CO. 

Limited 

ROWE A PITMAN STRAUSS, TURNBULL A CO. 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. 

Limited 

ROBERT FLEMING & CO. 

Limited 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. BANCA D*AMERICA E D*ITALIA 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO, S.A. 

BASQUE LAMBERT BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS 

BANQUE DE VUNION PARIS1ENNE-C.F.C.B. BANQUE WORMS A CIE 
BERLINER BANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 


BANCA COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 
BANQUE DE BRUXELLES, S.A. 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DBS PAYS-BAS 
BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

GUNNAR BOHN A CO. A/S BURKHARDT A CO. COMMERZBANK CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. 

AktteneeeeUeehmft 

CREDITOITALIANO DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION DEUTSCHE BANK 

Ltmtted Aktiengmaatlaeheft 

DRESDNER BANK EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE, S.p.A. R. HENRIQUES JR. 

A ktiengeoeUachaft 

HOLLANDSCHE'BANK-UNIE N.V. THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

KJOBENHAVNS HANDBLSBANK KREDIBTBANK N.V. LAZARD FRERES & CIE MEES A HOPE MERCK, FINCH & CO. 
MORGAN & CIE S.A. NEDERLANDSB OVERZEB BANK N.V. DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET A CIE 
SAL OPPENHEIM, JR. A CIE. PIERSON, BBLDRING & PIERSON PRIVATBANKEN I KJOBENHAVN 

DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES SCBOELLER A CO. SOCIETE GENERALS SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQUE S.A. 
SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK SVENSKA BANDELSBANKEN 


DILLON, READ A CO. INC. 

THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. 

MERRILL LYNCB. PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Seeurittee Underwriter Limited 1 

ARNHOLD AND & BLEIQBROEDER, INC. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY 

In 


LAZARD FRERES A CO. 


BURNHAM AND COMPANY 
HALLGARTEN A CO, 


CLARK, DODGE A CO. 

Ineorporeted 


HARRIS A PARTNERS INC. 


KUHN, LOEB A CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS A CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
WHITE, WELD A CO. 

UmlM 

BACHS A CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

DOMINICK A DOMINICK. FRANCIS I. duFONT A CO. 

HIRSCB A CO. S.A. 


SMITH. BARNEY A CO. 

Incorporated 


HAYDEN, STONE 


W. E. HUTTON A CO.. . LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZE A CO. McLBOD, YOUNG, WEIR, MODEL, ROLAND A CO., INC. 

„ ^ . Incorporated Ineorporeted 

NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. L. F. ROTHSCHILD A CO. 


SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 


WOOD. GUNDY A CO., INC. 


July II, 1967. 
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Miners without work 


it would be better for both sides if the 
price were made Jarger«*-and clearly 
advertised. In the past, Britain has been 
a leader in OECD stockbuilding policy ; 
it should lie again. 


The American 
pattern 


What is happening in the United States 
has a certain relevance for Britain. There 
the shift out of coal took place in two 
stages, ‘first into natural gas and now, 
at a quite astonishing rate, into nuclear 
energy. Any British power minister’s 
problem is exacerbated by the fact that 
in this country, the two new fuels, natural 
gas and nuclear power, are about to hit 
the economy simultaneously, and not at 
a decent interval of two or more decades. 
In the United States, according to the 
Department of the Interior’s recent sur¬ 
vey, energy consumption has been growing 
at 3 per cent a year, and is expected to 
accelerate somewhat, with electricity 
consumption rising at between 6 and 7 
per cent. Twenty years ago, that is, shortly 
after the war, the country's energy supply 
consisted of:— 

coal . 50 per cent 

oil . 34 per cent 

gas . 14 per cent 

In the following 20 years, the share of 
coal has been halved, so that the pro¬ 
portions now read :— 

coal . 23 per cent 

oil . 43 per cent 

gas . 30 per cent 

and the number of miners is down to 
150,000, against nearly poo,000 in the 
1920s. 

This is the situation before nuclear 
power begins to bite. At this moment, it 

accounts for one tenth of 1 per cent 

of the energy output of the United States 
but last year, 21 power stations, with a 
capacity of 17,000 megawatts were 
ordered, or more than half of all new 
electrical plant. That figure has already- 
been beaten in the first half of this year. 
The count at end-June stood at 23 
nuclear plants with a total capacity of 
18,000 megawatts ordered in the first six 
months alone and there is no sign of 
slackening. Taking stations built, building 
and on order, they exceed 80 ; the total 
generating capacity is around 50,000 
megawatts. By 1980, they are expected to 
account for a fifth of all United States 
generating capacity, and could be pro¬ 
ducing a quarter of all the electricity 
consumed in the United States. Lord 
Robens had tried hard, in his evidence 
to the Select Committee on Science and 
Technology, to suggest that nuclear power 
in Britain was a good deal less competi¬ 
tive than was being admitted in public, 
butljblr Marsh swears this is not so, and 
the yresumption is that by 1980, uranium 
will/ represent well over half the fuel 
corned by CEGB. 


The National Coal Board had 402,429 
men in its employ on July 1, 1967; this 
labour force is going to be reduced by 
more than a third within 33 months, to 
267,500 men on April 1, 1970. It is a 
massive slimming exercise. At first sight 
and count it seems no problem; the 
long-established manpower drift from 
the mines, which was running at the rate 
of 5,000 a month before the economic 
measures of last July, is still continuing 
at a net loss of 2,500 a month in spite of 
reduced prospects of jobs elsewhere. On 
this basis, Lord Robens’ manpower mana¬ 
gers can afford to sit tight, allow the 
men to drift away and actually sack a 
minority of the redundant men. But, 
like many another weight-losing plan, 
what looks easy in prospect is harder in 
practice. 

T he first snag is the zones where the 
principal cuts are to be made. On the 
NCB’s own initial rough calculations, 
this involves lopping 120,000 men 
of the Welsh, Scots, and Northumber- 
land-Durham coalfields marked on our 
map. This leaves 15,000 jobs to go from 
seven other English NCB areas, with the 
four areas that make up the profitable 
and productive East Midlands field 
alone remaining unaffected. 

But the three areas scheduled to lose 
40,000 men are probably the least able, 
either economically or socially, to stand 
the strain. Not only is local unemploy¬ 
ment comparatively high in the Celtic 
and the Northumbrian areas, but the 
traditional structure and location of the 


mining communities must work against 
the chances of new jobs appearing in new 
local industries. As things now stand, the 
huge fleet of Coal Board buses which 
transport a growing proportion of Welsh 
miners tens of miles to work every day 
has readied the limit of economic prac¬ 
ticality. And not only are there fewer 
jobs around for able-bodied ex-miners in 
these areas, but there is the tragic army 
of partially disabled which the coal in¬ 
dustry employs. There are 35,000 men 
now on the NCB payroll who are not 
fully fit for work — 14,700 of them are 
officially registered with the Ministry of 
Labour as disabled. For these men, shel¬ 
tered by the genuine love which the 
coal community has for its “ walking 
wounded,” there can be no hope of 
re-employment. And because of the 
depressed state of the local labour market, 
there is a greater proportion of these 
semi-fit men employed in the three 
doomed coalfields. There are a handful 
of vacancies in some of the Midland 
coalfields, and even some in the long-life 
Welsh pits. But the fact that these Welsh 
vacancies exist at all indicates how im¬ 
mobile mining manpower has proved to 
be. 

Age is also going to prove a barrier to 
re-employment; that of the average 
miner is nearly 44 now, hut the biggest 
slice of mine manpower—110,367 men 
— are between 50 and 60 years old. 
Mining has become a middle-aged man’s 
industry; it may soon become an old 
man's. 


Redundant Miners-the social problem 



SCOTLAND 
47,000 falling to 7,000 
untmploymtnt 9%% to4% 

NORTHEAST 

74,000 falling to 34,000 

untmploymtnt 3'7z%to4% 


MIDLANDS 
untmploymtnt mil Mow avtrage 

WALES — 

54,000 Mtng to 14,000 
untmploymtnt 4% to 6% 


(Figunt thowprtttntpit labour fbrep 
andtft/matt for 1971) 
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Ikbri, Callaghan , Fowler : restrictionist t diplomatist , expansionist 


Money talks: Yet another round 
to come 


It should have been all over by now. The 
hope—admittedly an optimistic one—was 
that the finance ministers and central 
bank governors from the (5roup of Ten 
industrial countries would, after their 
two-day meeting this week in London’s 
Lancaster House, be able to announce 
that they had resolved their differences 
tbout how to reform the world’s monetary 
vstem in time for the Rio meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund in late 
Srptemlier. But in the end they had to 
'k their deputies- the “unenviable" 
leputies as they call themselves—to try 
mre again to read) a compromise. 
Waning they do make some headway, 
■here will probably be yet one further 
Ministerial meeting befoie Rio—in 
London on August 26th. 

It is very difficult to judge the chances 
>f success in an international debate in 
'hich ideologies and politics are so closely 
nvolved. Hopes for the Kennedy Round, 
t will be recalled, were pretty low onlv 
1 short while before the end and then 
uddenly a common position was found. 

Likewise, officials who have been 
ngaged so long in the international 
quidity debate will be very reluctant to 
ee their work wasted : but in the end it is 
be politicians’ say that coopts,, This par- 
'Cuiar piece of sparring remains ail 
American - French struggle, 

Wish keeping , as , muni as , 

*ight ndw it lopkii as if ther^ is a two-to-, 
,n ® chance that agreement will be reached 
111 the oirtlirieof a contingency jplah to 
dd to international reserves^bufit miy 
Ul n out to be a mouse of a scheme. . 

Everj&iody Jsunow prepared to go along , 
v ithj&e ld^srthat any addition to reserves 
hoiilcJ' take the form of new drawing 


rights in the IMF. But there are still two 
large areas of disagreement. One is about 
the size of the majority vote in the IMF 
that would decide when and how these 
new drawing rights should be activated. 
The Six insist that the present voting 
system be changed in order to give them, 
provided they all speak with one voice, 
a blocking vote : this would mean, on the 
present procedure which links voting 
rights with quotas, making an 85 per cent 
vote the minimum required for go-ahead 
on any scheme. In fact, since most experts 
believe that no scheme would work unless 
it had an even higher proportion of 
hackers, say at least 90 per cent of IMF 
votes, this request of the Six will piobahk 
not prove a stumbling block. 

The bigger problem is still that of 
reconciling the American stipulation 
that any new reserves must be as close to 
money as possible with the equally hard- 
pressed French view that it must be 
strictly controlled credit. Rather smartly, 
the Italians have resurrected an old idea, 
similar to that used in the European Pay¬ 
ments Union, requiring “ harmonisation ” 
of reserves—thatis, a country can onlv 
use the new drying rights if it draws on 
its traditional reserves to the same pro¬ 
portionate extent. ItV j impossible that 
the Frtenrh and -sAtnencAhs tan get their 
this onfe—*but it may 
stilT,founder ;|h* the likely French stand 
that fcH$rc must lie- some specific formula 
for the recopstitddnn of drawing righuirj* 
the case.o? debtors. One- way 

put might bew^siipcept • tjftr. 
proposal to . raj*ice v 4Re ^ 

‘drawing rights to d^ficitrouritrle* after the 
first five-year period. \ - „ * 

\Vhat is clear v is'that whatever evolves 



is not going to alter the basic shape of the 
world’s reserves system for some time to 
come. At best it could be that a con¬ 
tingency plan might be agreed, and 
ratified by the various parliaments con¬ 
cerned, by the end of next year. But there 
is unlikely to be any clear idea of how to 
calculate what size the new drawing rights 
ought to be and when it might be judged 
sensible to bring them into use. Some 
scheme might be brought in for, say, a 
five-year period and the experience of its 
working during this time will he valuable 
indeed. But it would be foolish to believe 
that, until this running-in period is over, 
its contribution is going to be all that 
world-shaking. 


Shipping through Suez 


What happens now. 

l lie Egyptians could clear the Suez canal 
in less than a month if they wanted to, 
but arc not likely to make any moves in 
that direction while Israeli troops occupy 
the eastern bank. The shipping industx\ 
is therefore assuming that the canal will 
not reopen before the new year at the 
earliest and is planning accordingly. 

The oil companies have established a 
precarious balance of tanker capacity 
with the help of million tons of tankers 
that were either laid up or earning grain 
before the fighting started, and a further 
rather surprising million tons of ships 
designed for both the ore and oil trades 
which are managing to free themselves 
from their ore contracts and get into the 
more lucrative oil tiade at freight rates 
touching 135s. per ton of crude from the 
Persian Gulf round the Gape compared 
with M*s. a ton before the crisis. This gives 
the oil companies a good chance of getting 
through the winter without petrol ration¬ 
ing. But the balance is precarious and 
could easily lie upset by a change in the 
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6 il supplv on offer or ai* early cold winter 
Snap bumping up Europe’s fuel oil 
demands. 

Dry cargo bulk ship and tramp owners 
also did very well out of the business ihat 
spilled over when the big bulk carriers 
switched dvfer to oil-carrying and" they 
picked up the discarded cargoes of ore, 
grain and 40 on. But the initial flurry has 
died down for two reasons. There are 
nearly 4 million tom of new dry cargo 
bulk carriers due for delivery during the 
next 6 iponth$, which toore than compen¬ 
sate for the ore carriers now diverted to 
oil. And shipowners have found to their 
disappo&ted surprise that cargo owners 
v^ho charter their ships have been 
perfectly r happy to sanction a switch to 
oil and grain under existing contracts on 
one conditio^ : that they themselves cpuld 
cut the tonnage they had on long-term 
charter. So they are only replacing a part 
of the tonnage that has moved to the oil 
trade, an ominous sign of a possibly 
much lower level of trade when the canal 
does reopen and a certain sign that present 
high dry cargo freight rates will not last 
that much longer whatever happens to 
the canal. 

When it does reopen, there is going to 
be less oil going through it, and canal 
dues which earned Egypt £78 million last 
year, will start to fall. If the Egyptian 
government does not want that fall to be 
very lapid indeed, it will have to move 
ahead fast on the deepening and widening 
programme to which it was committed 
before the crisis. After much discussion 
with the oil companies and considerable 
research, the canal authorities had agreed 
to dredge and strengthen banks sufficiently 
to allow tankers of up to 120,000 tons to 
get through fully loaded by 1969. (Com¬ 
pared to about 80,000 tons now.) But the 
major oil companies have found it is even 
more economic to build ships of 225,000 
tons to go round the Cape loaded, and 
back empty through the canal, on their 
way south to the Persian Gulf. A number 
of these ships have already been ordered 
and arc due to start operating in 1969 on 
assumptions that the canal would then be 
wide and deep enough to take them 
empty. The 225,000 ton tanker would 
have increasingly become the “ popular 
size " during the next five years, but if 
the present crisis delays the civil engineer¬ 
ing works previously planned, the oil 
companies will be inclined to look towards 
tankers nearer to 500,000 tons which 
would avoid the canal altogether. But 
even if the planned broadening and 
deepening of the canal is completed by 
1969, Egyptian revenue from canal dues 
will start to fall as more big tankers go 
through the canal southbound with no 
cargo, paying far lower dues than if the> 
were fully loaded going north. 

Other cargoes were also beginning to 
avoid the Suez Canal even before trouble 
started. Six million tons of iron ore passed 
through the canal northbound in 1966. 
That was 9 per cent down on the previous 
year, and the amount of cereals gbing 
northward is also falling. Last year less 
than 2 million tons 1 of grain • passed 


through going north and this was a 
33 per cent drop on the previous year. 
The reason for this fall in dry bulk 
shipping is largely the result of changes in 
trade patterns. Ships don’t need to use 
Suez when carrying ore from Brazil to 
Europe and grain from. Australia., But 
grain and ore carriers are also finding it 
cheaper to add a few days on their voyages 
to Europe round the Cape from Australia 
and the Far East rather than pay canal 
dufes. As bulk carriers get bigger, this 
tendency will increase. 

The canal authorities are going to be 
forced to rearrange the structure of their 
dues to make up for the loss of traffic 
Cargo liner traffic through the canal Has. 

St Lawrence seaway 

Crumbling lock 

American and Canadian authorities 
responsible for the St Lawrence seaway, 
which links the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic for ocean shipping, spent a good 
part of last week reassuring anxious 
shippers that the seaway will be open 
next season after all. Fears that it would 
not be arose from testimony by the 
United States administrator of the seaway, 
Mr Joseph McCann, that the Eisenhower 
lock near Massena in New York state was 
crumbling into the water. This fault 
seems the direct result of a money-saving 
decision taken when the lock was built to 
use 75 per cent Portland cement and 25 
per cent natural cement instead of the 
customary 100 per cent Portland. 

This saved $67,000, but repairs could 
now cost over $13 million. The House 
appropriations committee of the United 
States Congress, which heard the testi¬ 
mony, was told by an army engineer that 
he believed cold weather had affected the 
concrete during the setting and hardening 
process, which took longer with this mix- 
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been steadily increasing and a. thousand 
fewer tankers passed through the can d ] 
last year than other kinds of ships, which 
reached a record 11,320. But whatever the 
authorities do to make the non-tanker pa\ 
more (and cargo liner owners may as wel 
get used to the idea of having to pay con 
siderably higher dues in the long run) 
they will still have to charge dues 01 
some sort of tonnage basis and this u 
where the crunch comes. Though there 
were more general cargo ships thar 
tankers passing through the canal las 
year, their net registered tonnage on whicl 
dues are paid amounted to only 6£ 
million tons compared to 206 million ton: 
of the fewer but far, far larger tankers. 


ture than with pure Portland cement. Tlv 
other locks on the seaway, five Canadiar 
and one American, built entirely wit! 
Portland cement, are reported to be n 
good condition. 

The Eisenhower lock has nov 
deteriorated so badly that it will take a 
least two winter lay-offs of about §| 
months each to reinforce it. Work wil 
have to stop while tiaffic moves during th< 
canal’s open seasons, but the effort to closi 
the seaway later in the autumn and opci 
earlier in the spring will be dropped foi 
the time being, as will the grace period fo 
ships still in the system at dosing time. 

American spokesmen say that beyoiu 
this there will be no disruption to ship 
ping. Canadian officials are inclined—if; 
little anxiously—to take them at thei 
word, and are resisting the temptation i< 
say “ I told you so,” which in fact the' 
did when the use of cheaper cement wa 
proposed by the Americans. Repairs, need 
less to say, will be carried out in Portlam 
cement. 
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How to make a little business 
into a big one 

Every business must either expand or stagnate. Westminster Bank 
(which expands year by year) can help yours grow—profitably and safely. 


You are a businessman with a small business and 
ambitious ideas. You need capital, certainly, but 
perhaps even more you need the kind of advice 
you can trust. 

Obviously, a bank is the best place to find both. But 
which is the best bank for you? 

Westminster Bank has helped many small businesses 
in the last ten years. Helped them expand. And we’ve 
succeeded by treating every case on its merits, knowing 
that every on<$ of our customers has a different problem 
and is looking for a different solution. 

Perhaps yew just need information—the commercial 
kind that helps you steal a march on your competitors. 
We can supply that, too, through any one of our market 
intelligence departments. 

Wo can halp you export, too 

Perhaps you want to break into exports. We can help 
there, too, both by putting you in touch with the right 
people abroad, and by guiding you through the laby¬ 
rinth of paperwork involved. 


Westminster Bank makes its services available to busi - 
nessmen at every one of its 1,400 branches in England 
and Wales. For an opinion of our worth, ask any one 
of our business customers. They should know. 

Credit Card Services 

The Bank’s Associated Company, Diners Club, facili¬ 
tates payment of transportation and hotel bills at home 
and overseas, through its International Credit Card or¬ 
ganisation. Details of membership may be obtained 
through any branch of the Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 

Hea^Ofhce: 41 Lothbury, London, e.c. 2. 

WESTMINSTER FOREIGN BANK LIMITED, 

London Office: 41 Threadneedle Street, e.c. 2. 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED, 

_ Head Office: Waring Street, Belfast 1. _ 

North American Representative, A. E. Cooper, C.B.E., 
1 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 

ROYWBST BANKING CORPORATION LIMITED, 

P.O. Box 4889, Norfolk House, Nassau, Bahamas. 
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Greece: where 
have all the 
tourists gone ? 

by our correspondent recently touring the 
country 

There are no tourists to speak of in 
Greece. The i million who visited the 
country last year accounted for 14 per 
cent of the whole of Greece's export 
earnings. This summer camping sites and 
hotels are dismally empty of jolly Germans 
and buoyant Britains alike. Local Greeks 
in the travel business now think the drop 
in tourists may be as high as 80 per cent, 
which is a great deal worse than any 
official or semi-official estimate yet. 
Beaches in the Prloponnesc are desolate: 
crowd-attracting ruins at Delphi and 
Mycenae are staggeringly quiet. A 
handful of subdued young Greeks hang 
around night-clubs sipping coffee. Music 
in cafes and restaurants stops at 11,30 
(although it continues in night clubs). 
Although newspaper kiosks still sell Play¬ 
boy and an amazing collection of porno¬ 
graphy, Greece is not the gay place it was. 

The new regime has sent representatives 
to Europe to reassure holidaymakers, but 
the season is now too far gone to expect 
much improvement. This, in a country 
that had seen its income from tourists more 
than doubled in five years and expected a 
further 20 per cent rise this year, is an 
economic calamity. The reasons for the 
boycott seem to be mixed. The. April 
coup, and to a lesser extent the tactless 
anti-beard and mini-skirt announcements 
that followed, made little difference at 
first except in Scandinavian countries, but 
travel agents now admit they have since 
put many potential holidaymakers off. 
The Middle East war has had a much 
more serious impact—particularly among 
the big-spending American tourists who 
take in the Middle East before stopping at 
Greece on the way back to Europe. The 
Hilton in Athens has more evacuees from 
Arab countries staying there now than 
sightseers. The economic gloom in the 
rest of Europe, and particularly in Ger¬ 
many, has cut into holiday spending, and 
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in Britain’s case the £50 currency allow¬ 
ance docs not really stretch far enough to 
justify the high transport cost of getting 
out to Greece. The charter and scheduled 
airlines and the packaged tour agents all 
report a slump. 

The Greeks are distinctly resentful at 
being deserted in this fashion. Not many 
will openly admit to being in trouble. 
Although, for example, one excellent pen¬ 
sion has had three months' solid bonking 
from Germany cancelled and big hotels 
have closed up to seven floors, many 
receptionists will still tell the casual travel¬ 
ler, poker-faced, they haven't an empty 
room, and capitulate only at the last 
minute. Some holiday spots arc compen¬ 
sating for the missing tourists by cutting 
down to the pockets of local Greeks; and 
beaches once reserved exclusively for 
foreign tourists are now thronging with 
middle-class Athenians, with the military 
on holiday very much in evidence. There 
seem to be a lot Of generals getting in and 
out of pennanted limousines while fightei 
aircraft fly low over beaches. Less wealthy 
Greeks get a chance to see ancient drama 
at Epidavros (although some Aristophenes 
plays and others have been banned). The 
interesting question which no one seems 
to be able to answer yet is, if the tourists 
have abandoned Greece this summer, have 
they gone somewhere else? And how will 
the Greeks react when winter sets in 
without tourist money to live off? 


GREECE'S EARNINGS 

on currant account 1966: total $1040mn 


OTHER 
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Gold 

No panic here 

On two days in the past week exception¬ 
ally heavy buying pushed up the price 
of gold in the London bullion market. On 
Friday, July 14th, dem&ttd at the daily 
fixing rose to 7! tons, or about i£ times 
the normal demand, and the price rose 
g cents to $35.19!; on the Wednesday 
that followed demand shot up more spec¬ 
tacularly still to 15 tons, and the price 
rose, further to $35.19!. 

Reassuringly, however, there were no 
signs that this heavy buying represented 
any kind of widespread stampede out of 
sterling or the dollar. On the contrary, 
on both days the bulk of the demand 
seemed to come from a single purchaser. 
Because this demand was funnelled, on 
the Wednesday, through a Swiss bank 
known to have the Chinese government 
among its customers ; a number of people 
in the market had made a reasonable 
assumption that China was the big buyer 
on that day., 

Except for Friday’s and Wednesday’s 
concentrated ,purchases, demand for gold 
was exceptionally thin over most of the 
past week; on Monday and Tuesday and 
again on Thursday demand at the daily 
fixing slumped to a low of between one 
and two tons, so that the average daily 
demand over the week came out at an 
approximately normal level of about 5! 
tons. But the price, even after Thursday’s 
drop in demand, remained up at 35.19! 
dollars. 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

With silver prices rocketing (see 
page 327) the London Metal Ex¬ 
change is considering setting up its 
own silver market in competition 
with New York and the existing 
London market where prices are 
secretly fixed by three firms. But if 
the LME is to cash in on the dis¬ 
satisfaction it alleges with the 
present market, it will have to get 
its hand on supplies and provide 
expert handling. 

Copper, affected by strikes in the United States, 
pushed our all-items indicator up 0.4 points 
in the week to July 19th. 
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Computers 


Change of heart 


In April, International Business Machines 
won a $114 million contract from the 
United States Air Force for computers 
to link up 140 worldwide bases ; last week 
it lost the order. It was cancelled because 
the three other bidders, Burroughs, 
Honeywell and Radio Corporation of 
America were enraged by the fact that 
they had submitted specifications as ad¬ 
vanced as IBM’s for almost half the price. 
So when the Air Force made its surprising 
choice they complained to the Comp¬ 
troller General—and he backed their 
claim. The bid is now open to tender 
again. It is quite a plum, being ;the biggest 
single computer order ever placid. 

The official reason for the Air Force’s 


choice is that it was swayed by the shei 
size of IBM, plus some doubt of the vii 
bility of the other companies’ specifics 
tions. IBM, it appears, was so arrogai 
that it did not bid on a quantity pri< 
reduction basis which all the others dii 
But then IBM was not so desperately i 
need of the order, commanding as it aoe 
80 per cent of the world’s computer bus 
ness. The Air Force was surprisingly mec 
about the cancellation ; considering th< 
it published an indignant defence of i 
choice two months back when criticia 
was mounting. It might have somethin 
to do with the fact that IBM's late 
range of machines has run, at the bigg< 
end, into technical and progranunin 
difficulties; and the Air Force require 
ments are advanced and tricky. But eve 
the other bidders admit that .whoevt 
gets the contract will get a good fe 
technical headache* „<as weUt* 7. .. 
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Investment 


Gilt-edged market 

One little ray 

Down goes sterling and down 
goes the gilt-edged market : the 
professionals are all bears. To 
prop up gilt-edged prices the 
Bank of England was forced to 
buy in the steel stocks on Mon¬ 
day as they went ex-dividend for 
the last time before vesting day 
in a fortnight. Investors had two 
reasons for holding steel stock : 
they had an assured source of 
franked income and they thought 
they would be able to swap into 
gilt- edged at advantageous prices 
on nationalisation day. By taking 
up the steel stock at a discount 
of only | on the nationalisation 
price the Bank squeezed the cum* 
dividend holders into selling. For 
an hour gilt-edged prices shot up, 
but the money released went else¬ 
where and prices were well down 
at the end of dealing. 

In addition to the weakness of 
sterling, the market also has its 
rye on the technical position. The 
Bank has been taking stock off 
the market recently and soon it 
may have to take in a good deal 
of stock released by the steel 
nationalisation. There is, then, a 
big tap available to satisfy 
buyers, even if sterling did re¬ 
cover. So again the advice is not 
to buy now. Since no-onc is 
forced to buy and many arc 
forced to sell, the market c$n be 
rvpectcd to weaken further. The 
professionals’ pessimism is justi¬ 
fying itself. 

There are some bright spots at 
the short end. Exchequer 4% 
:yf>8 is in the tax-free zone and 
can be traded profitably between 
?ross and net investors. And Elec¬ 
tricity 4i% 1967-69 is close to its 
tax-free zone. Going short is the 
traditional move when the out¬ 


look is poor and the law gives a 
big encouragement to do so by 
allowing stock to be free of capi¬ 
tal gains tax between its lowest 
issue price and the redemption 
price. 

The most 'noticeable feature of 
the market is the relatively flat 
yield curve. Yield* are not rising 
very sharply with the length of a 
stock's life, which is the classic 
pattern. Buyers are ready to 
take up longer stocks as their 
yields rise above those of shorter 
stocks. This is not to say that 
recovery is just around the cor¬ 
ner. Rather, funds which can take 
a long view appear to think that 
in, say, ten years, yields will be 
much lower and consequently it 
is worth securing the current high 
yields for as long as possible. 

The long and the short term 
views clash. In the short term 
the recent rise in the American 
bill rate and the proximity of 
British bill rate to Bank rate are 
taken as warning signs. Interest 
rates arc tending to rise after 
the sharp fall beginning last 
autumn and this, coupled with 
the sterling problem, means a fall 
in prices. Yet there is a feeling, 
as yet no more, that after twenty 
years of rising interest rates the 
world is about to enter a long 
period of falling interest rates. 
The international pundits, it is 
argued, want lower interest rates 
and they have the power to rea¬ 
lise them. Perhaps the feeling is 
no more than a rationalisation 
of the natural bullishness that 
lurks in every investor. And it is 
just about the only cheerful thing 
to be found in the gilt-edged 
market at present. 

But over the last few weeks 
there has been a remarkable 
divergence: sterling and gilt- 
edged have been weak, but the 
equity market has for once taken 
no notice of the warnings im¬ 
plied in poor trade, production, 


STERLING AND GILT-EDGED- The parallels 



and employment figures, and 
Britain’s persistent inability to 
reflate. On Thursday it was at its 
highest this year. This leads to one 
simple conclusion: that the equity 
market has already allowed for a 
devaluation, which is generally 
expected to cause an immediate 
10 per cent rise in equities. The 
market may have already dis¬ 
counted this, and be the more 
disappointed if it does not hap¬ 
pen soon. 


Banks 

A new form of 
credit control 

On Friday, just after we went to 
press, representatives of non¬ 
clearing banks were having their 
first formal meeting with the Bank 
of England to discuss the new' 
forms of credit control which the 
Bank proposed to them in a con¬ 
fidential letter on June 20th. At 
this stage, the Bank is merely 
making suggestions and is willing 
to listen to arguments—of which 
there are likely to be plenty. 

The proposal, as we under¬ 
stand it, is that non-clcaring 
banks should be required to keep 
certain, as yet unspecified, cash 
deposits with the Bank of 
England, at no interest or very 
little. They would not be re¬ 
quired to maintain such deposits 
at all times, but whenever the 
Bank felt the need to curb credit 
expansion. These special cash 
deposits would be fixed in rela¬ 
tion to three categories of 
deposits at the banks themselves: 
their domestic sterling deposits ; 
their non-resident sterling de¬ 
posits ; and those deposits con¬ 
verted from foreign currencies 
into sterling. 

The whole scheme would be 
highly flexible. The ratio of cash 
to be held at the Bank against 
each class of deposits could be 
varied; the ratios of cash 
deposits required could differ not 
only from one group of banks to 
another, but even, possibly, from 
one bank to 1 another to make 
allowance for specialisation 
aittong individual banks. More¬ 
over, the Bank Could change the 
level of cash ratios required from 
month to month, on a highly 
selective basis, as it receives 
tegular monthly reports ftom the 1 
ux>-odd non-clearing banks that 
would be covered. r) 

Thisproposed system of credit 
control Comes' Close to the more 
flexible use of special deposits to 
which y the authorities have said 


they will resort in controlling 
credit expansion by the clearing 
and Scottish banks. The only 
difference, but an important one, 
is that clearing banks alone 
would remain subject to mini¬ 
mum liquidity ratios (currently at 
28% of gross deposits). The ob¬ 
jection some non-clearing bankers 
make is not so much to near- 
cquality of treatment with the 
clearing banks, but to the form 
of control through special cash 
deposits based on the size of the 
banks’ own deposits, thus reduc¬ 
ing their liquidity as well as their 
capacity to lend. Though the 
Bank would say that that is pre¬ 
cisely the object, these non-clcar- 
ing bankers would far prefer a 
more direct curb on their lending 
capacity through cash deposits 
calculated as a proportion of 
their outstanding loans, rather 
than as a proportion of their own 
deposits. 

Another objection some 
bankers have to the present pro¬ 
posal is that whenever sterling is 
in difficulties, which is pretty 
often, the lowest ratio of cash 
deposits would probably be the 
one set against deposits swapped 
from foreign currencies into 
sterling, in order to draw money 
market funds into London. But 
this could put some banks with 
a high proportion of foreign 
deposits at an advantage over 
rivals who rely to a greater extent 
on deposits secured in Britain or 
the sterling area. There are 
bound to be many more argu¬ 
ments which we haven't heard 
about. The discussions that have 
just started could go on for some 
time. 


Mew York Stock Exchange 

Elastic volumes 

New York 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has been caught with some of its 
volume figures askew. “ Big 
board" statistic* on the daily* 
volume of trading in its 1,20*) 
listed stocks are not only used 
as indicators of business activity 
—but also have historical over¬ 
tones. Few dates in modern 
history, for instance, are bettor 
known to Americans than Black 
Tuesday in October, 1929, when 
the stock market crashed angid a 
record turnover of 16 million plus 
shares. But now doubts have 
suddenly been cast on - the 
accuracy of the Exchanges 
volume reports. 

The extent of the problem 
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tame id light quite by accident— 
through an independent iifthsti- 
gaiion called for by the Exchange 
into siispit iou.s fluctuations in the 
t lading volume of Ciucihlc Steel 
Co., a company embroiled in a 
proxy light. The investigator, a 
lawyer and lornicr Police Com¬ 
missioner of New York City, 
reported that he Jound in the 
<use of this stock, and with 
1 c.sped to the big board's list 
generally, that opportunities 
abounded for 11 reporters u —Ex¬ 
change employees charged with 
relaying information on transac¬ 
tions on the trading floor—to err 
in their reports of volume, done 
on individual dealings. The re¬ 
porters could not, at times, hear 
clearly in the turmoil on the 
trading floor, and—less innocently 

-some of them tended to inflate 
trading figures since the Ex¬ 
change’s employee bonus system 
was lor a long time geared to 
floor-rc|jorted volume data, al¬ 
though the Exchange recently 
switched to another basis of 
computation. In addition, accord¬ 
ing tO' the rrpoit, some 
“ specialist ” members of the 
Exchange, who make markets in 
assigned stocks, added to the 
distortions by guessing at the 
volume of their own transactions 
during frenetic trading periods 
instead of taking pains to tot up 
the available ciphers. 

Exchange officials were scarcely 
overjoyed when news of the 
volume aberrations got out. Thry 
have since argued that the dis¬ 
crepancies have been held to a 
minimum, and that the quality of 
volume reports has been drama¬ 
tically improved. It has recently 
started reconciling via its com¬ 
puter the daily volume data (as 
rc|xmcd from the trading floor 
and carried over its ticker net- 
.work) with the actual number of 
shares cleared within a subsequent 
four-day period for delivery or 
payment. Moreover, Mr Keith 
Funxtnn, the Exchange president, 
emphasises that the tape volume 
has rarely varied more than 2% 
recently from another key 
measurement of volume —- the 
monthly trading reports trans¬ 
mitted by brokers through the 
Exchange to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, figures 
which form the basis of special 
fees the brokers must pay for the 
privilege of doing business. 

Nevertheless, where discrepan¬ 
cies have been found to occur, 
the Exchange has used its check¬ 
ing facilities mainly to track 
down the cause of the variations. 
The fact that there was an error 
in reported volume Is still swept 
under the rug. Revised daily 
trading figures are not issued 
when the Exchange finds that an 
original report was off the mark. 
There is no sign that it will soon 
provide the same kind of timely 
disclosure of its own miscues 
which it would insist on under 
similar circumstances from any 
osporation whose stock it lists. 


Company profits 

Half-squeezed 

(>ur analysis of company accounts 
received in the second quarter of 
this year* shows a decline of 18% 
in net cash flow and unchanged 
irading profits compared with the 
same quarter a year ago. For the 
third successive quarter the 
squeeze on cash flow has been 
much harsher than on profits as 
companies have struggled to 
maintain dividend payments 
(gross this time, net in the period 
of the previous accounts) in the 
lace of falling earnings. At first 
sight there appears to have been 
some improvement; in our 
analysis carried out three months 
ago cash flow was down no less 
than 26% and profits were down 
3%. In both cases we have 
excluded the oil companies, 
whose profits, mostly from over¬ 
seas operations, have an abnor¬ 
mally big effect on the second 
quarter figures. 

"I'his apparent improvement, 
however, is largely the result of 
a statistical quirk. Results from 
companies doing noticeably worse 
than most—in iron and steel, 
mofnrr and aircraft—had a much 
smaller share of the total in this 
analysis than in the previous one, 
in which they were over-repre¬ 
sented. While the latest set of 
figures seems to give a truer and 
fairer view of what is happening 
to companies in general, the 
steadiness of gross trading profits 
conceals the sharp rises in depre¬ 
ciation and interest charges over 
the last few years, which have 
eroded margins even more than 
changes in trading conditions. 

The latest analysis is largely of 
companies accounting to Decem¬ 
ber 31st, last year. Only about 
five months, then, of the financial 
year was subject to the extra 
sufferings inflicted upon com¬ 
panies by the July measures— 
including three months' pay-out 
of selective employment tax— 
while companies did at least have 
the benefit of nearly half a year 
of frozen wage rates. Generally 
it was the heavier end of the 
engineering industry and motors 
which suffered most. Breweries 
and catering were doing quite 
well: profits and returns were 
up comfortably, although the 
breweries' cash flow fell sharply. 
This probably docs not matter to 
an industry which has such good 
properties to charge and whose 
product is in steadily increasing 
demand. The iron and steel 
industry, however, faced with 
rising foreign competition and the 
need to keep plant up to date, 
could not afford either the 20% 
drop in profits or the further 
decline in its slender cash flow. 
Shareholders must be happy that 
the Government has taken the 
worry from their shoulders. 

While trading profits so far have 


been holding up well, return on 
capital is falling — to judge by 
the past six analyses—by about 
5% a yeart the latest analysis 
shows a gross return of 13.4% 
against 14.1% a year before. 
There is little hope that com¬ 
panies will be able to avoid 
making a decreasing return on 
the capital they employ so long 
as the economy is held to a slow 
rate of growth. Wage rates were 
already rising quite sharply even 
in the period of so-called severe 
restraint and although dishoard¬ 
ing of labour still seems to be 
going on, not quite at the rate of 
last autumn. Companies whose 
accounts will be published in the 
current quarter arc likely to show 
rather more pressure on the so-far 
surprisingly buoyant trading 
profits. And the pressure will 
grow as the year progresses. 

For investors the best market 
sectors look to be in property, 
stores (thanks to the multples), 
breweries and service industries. 
The surprising buoyancy of en¬ 
gineering profits could well be 
coming to an end as domestic 
pressure on profits grows and 
export prospects worsen. For 
profits in general there is no sign 
yet that the recovery is imminent. 


* We no longer publish details of 
these analyses in The Economist. 
The full details, analysed by 
industrial sectors and with full 
analyses of Profit and Loss 
accounts and balance , sheets, are 
available from Publications Dept., 
The Economist, 25 St. James*s St., 
London, S.W.i., price £4 a year, 
or 2 guinea a single copy. 

Chubb 

Safe as ... 

To the public, Chubb means 
solid safes; to investors solid 
growth. Chubb is in a number of 
expanding businesses, the cxcru- 
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tiatingly obvious description of fig 
ranking in these market* is a big 
fish in a number of small pools, 
and as security-consciousness gets 
greater so do sales of Chubb fire¬ 
proof cabinets, and burglar alarm 
systems as well as safes. Now the 
British clearing banks are begin, 
ning to mechanise what goes over 
the bank counter, a growth mar¬ 
ket is also opening up for Chubb's 
coin counting and w r rapping 
machines. There is the usual 
spread of subsidiaries in the tra¬ 
ditional British trading areas, and 
good exports to Europe. Chubb 
has also diversified shrewdly, 
buying in J. Parkcs eighteen 
months ago; this is a company, 
that makes rather cheaper locks, 
including for cars, which are dis¬ 
tributed through Wilmot- 
Breeden. 

So no wonder the shares have 
a growth rating—over seventeen 
times the latest caniings. These, 
with trading profits of £3.3 
million on sales of £21.7 million, 
and capital employed of £11.4 
million, are not strictly compar¬ 
able with the previous figures, 
which included J. Parkes’s re¬ 
sults for only part of the year. 
Profits on a comparable basis 
were apparently only “ margin¬ 
ally ” up—by how much the 
directors don’t disclose. So it 
could be another year before in¬ 
vestors know whether they can 
class Chubb plus its new acquisi¬ 
tion in that select group of indus¬ 
trial specialists like Foseco, Met- 
toy, and Bunzl Pulp and Paper, 
which have super-growth ratings 
in the market justified by years 
of solid profit increases. This is 
a tough judgment, for in the ten 
years to 1965 (before buying 
Parkes) Chubb's trading profits 
went steadily up from £422,000 
to £2.1 million. Even in the 
(mostly squeezed) year to March 
31, 1967, trading margins went 
down only a point from ifi to 15 
jer cent. Among new products, 
ts coin wrapping machine is 
faster than any comparable 



Chubbsecurity—'battered but not broken 
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Tasu ... a beautiful sounding word 
of the once-powerful Haida. It weans Lake 
of Plenty and is pronounced, with 
softness. Tass-soo. 

In Canada, almost two centuries ago. 
as those of the Haida tribe recount, a young 
Indian girl was gathering soft inner bark 
from cedars for basket weaving when she 
saw a strange black stone, glistening 
in a creek. Later, she placed it in her canoe 
and paddled across Tasu Sound to the 
tribe's summer fishing camp. 

Her father was mystified by the 
heavy alien stone and. in accordance with 
tribal custom, took it to the chief. But 
he, too. was baffled. 

Knowledge of the heavy black rocks of 


Tasu—on the westernmost edge of the 
mountainous Queen Charlotte Islands, 
in the Pacific off Canada's west coast—was 
passed down from generation to generation 
of Haida...until early this century when 
a stranger. Prospector Gowing. came to 
investigate rumour of an unknown mineral. 

The Indians took him to the creek. 

And sporadic interest in the discovery 
evolved with a small and intermittent pro¬ 
duction of copper-iron ore being achieved 
during the period of the first world war. 

Decades of dormancy ensued. 

Came 1952 and a Haida, Albert Jones, 
respected and honoured patriarch on the 
Queen Charlottes, staked mineral claims 
covering the magnetite, and gave impetus 


to the modern history of Tasu. (As a 
young man Mr. Jones had the Indian name 
Gitkagiuans meaning Prince of Big 
Walk: when he became a Chief, he was 
given the name of Nungkihildaniuans—* 
Person makes Big Speed in the Water.) 

This year, roughly 180 years after 
the Indian's great-great-great-grandmother 
admired that intriguing creekbed stone, 
the $40 million iron ore and copper opera¬ 
tion of Wesfrob Mines Limited, a 
wholly-owned falconbridge subsidiary, has 
gone into production at Tasu. 


FALCONBRIDGE 


m 


Falconbridge.. a world-ranking mining and industrial group producing nickel and a score of other metals and minerals in various parts of the world. 

*© 1966 Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited 7-1-4 
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model; its burglar alarm systems 
vvcre responsible for the arrest 
of 1)926 intruders last year. But 
against this, it is difficult ever to 
convince a Chubb customer that 
the safe for which he paid a 
swingeingly high price in the 
first place could conceivably be 
obsolete by current cracksman’s 
standards and so due for replace¬ 
ment. And the profit margins on 
car locks (which account for 10 
million units, two thirds of total 
production by volume) is smaller 
than on more specialised jobs. 

Lifeguard Assurance 

Towards normality 

Lifeguard is a new life assurance 
company with a difference. Un¬ 
like many of the other newcomers 
it does not offer an equity linked 
policy, it does not sell door to 
door (indeed it sells only through 
Lloyd’s brokers and members of 
the Corporation and Association 
of Insurance Brokers), and above 
all the initial impetus behind it 
came not from some overseas 
life company, but from Lloyd’s 
brokers, who had tried but failed 
to persuade the Committee of 
Lloyd’s to allow Lloyd’s members 
to write long term life business 
under suitable administrative 
arrangements. It has just finished 
its third year of business. The life 
and annuity fund has grown from 
£10 million to £14 million. But 
new sums assured last year were 
only £5} million, against £8£ 
million the year before. 

The drop is explained by a 
change in company policy. Life¬ 
guard is now concentrating on 
building up its normal life assur¬ 
ance business, having stfld an ab¬ 
normally high proportion of 
estate duty mitigation-type poli¬ 
cies in its first two years. These 
tend to be for short periods with 
high premiums and low sums as¬ 
sured. It clearly has its eye on 
the possibility of some sort of 
estate duty reform, as well as the 
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need to build up a more stable 
long term recurring premium 
business. Opening two or three 
branch offices fits this policy. But 
if Lifeguard is becoming more 
normal in this respect, it remains 
abnormal in another why i a 
high 65% of its business is with¬ 
out profits. The explanation is 
that the without-proms fund has 
not yet had time to earn profits 
(and so bonuses) for the with- 
profits policyholders, thus making 
the with-profits policies appear 
superficially unattractive. But 
there is more to it than that. 
Lifeguard’s premium rates for 
with-profits policies are much 
nearer its without-promts rates 
than is normal (i.e. the with- 
profits policyholder does not pay 
much more for the cut in profits), 
and when the profits come they 
will be spread all the thicker 
because of the relative smallness 
of the with-profits fund. 


Great Universal Stores 

Reverse squeeze 

The end-year results from Great 
Universal Stores pleased the 
market and put GUS “A” shares 
up 3s. to 48s. 3d. Contrary to 
expectations, GUS scored small 
increases in profits in the second 
half year (to March) as well as 
the first, despite the squeeze and 
despite the selective employment 
tax (which cost it £i£ million). 
As a matter of policy SET was 
not passed on generally and so 
margins have obviously narrowed. 
So the profits increase (of 
£700,000 to £42.5 million) must 
have been the result of materially 
higher volume sales. 

This was the outcome of two 
separate factors. First the rising 
trend of mail order sales. The 
Board of Trade figures showed 
all mail order sales up 8.8 per 
cent in the year. But these figures 
are a hotch potch, and cmbace 
sales by newspaper squares and 
sales of things like gardening pro¬ 
ducts through the post. Sales by 


the major mail order houses like 
GUS and Littlewoods, selling a 
huge variety of goods through 
agents’ catalogues with free credit, 
have probably done "considerably 
better than the average for mail 
ordfir as a whole. The second 
factor is that although GUS has 
45 shop* selling,, consumer 
durables, and another 500, selling 
furniture and carpets, it is far 
stronger in the sort of smktt unit 
items that shoppers turn to in 
times of hiiv purchase controls: 
it "has around t,ooo clothing 
shops, and 350 shoe shops. In 
addition many retailers have 
noticed that during this squeeze 
hire purchase controls have been 
even less effective than usual in 
affecting the volume of spending 
even on consumer durables. This 
is partly because consumers just 
buy small items like saucepans 
and hairdriers, but also because 
nowadays more and more people 
are able to cope with the more 
expensive items with repayments 
over 38 weeks, for which no 
deposit is needed. But it is worth 
remembering that these factors 
will tend to work against GUS 
once the squeeze comes off. Even 
so, with a P/E ratio of over 15 
and a dividend yield of 3 . 8 % 
GUS “A” shares look con¬ 
siderably more comfortable than 
most equities at the moment. 


Charrington/ Bass 

Truly national 

The merger between Bass Mit¬ 
chells and Butlers and Charring¬ 
ton United Breweries has been 
negotiated in the typical brewery 
spirit of gentlemanly good humour 
—and for a change without an 
advance leak. Nor is a counter¬ 
bid likely. Allied Breweries, the 
only possible bidder, already has 
national coverage. 

The two companies are of 
similar size, Bass having a market 
capitalisation of £91 million and 
Charrington of £100 million, com¬ 
pared with Allied’s £161 million 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Steel stocks, ex-dividend and 
awaiting transformation into 
gilt-edged, were sold on a 
massive scale by corporate 
holders, and brought the 
equity indices to new highs. 

NEW YORK 

The quick end to the rail 
strike arid increase in the 
gross national product shot 
ths industrial average through 
the 900 level. 


Indicts* " 1907 Percentage change from: 


July 

19 

t 


High 

Low 

A 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

yoar 

ago 

All- 

tlmo 

High 

London 

432.2 

432.2 

372.2 

+ 1.3 

+2.1 

+ 7.6 

- 3.1 

Now York 909.3 

909.6 

790.4 

+ m 

+2.9 

+ 3.3 

- 9.3 

Franco 

89.6 

109.6 

£- 8 

- 1.0 

-4.1 

-22.4 

-64.1 

Gormany 

77.0 

81.4 

09.0 

+ 1.2 

+2.0 

+ 4.6 

-44.7 

Hottsad 

321.0 

322.1 

270.4 

+ 9.9 

+3.1 

+19.9 

-26,4 

Italy 

67.9 

97.4 

6LZ 

- 0.3 

-1.9 

-11.6 

-69.3 

Canada 

199.6 

109.0 

140 6 

+ 1.4 ■ 

+1.9 

+ 6.7 

- 2.9 

Balgitim 

81.1 

91.6 

71.4 

-1- 9.1 

+0.7 

- 3.1 

-24.6 

Auatralia 

379.2 

376.2 

320.7 

+ 1.6 

+3.9 

+12.4 

- 0.8 

Swodon 

292.2 

232.6 

199.9 

+ '2*7 

+9.0 

a- 

-13.3 

Japan 

1463.3 

1,900.3 

1,410.3 

+ 9.4 

+9.4 

+ 1.3 

-14.7 


• Stock Prioii and YiOMo on pegs* V7 s 

, t„ London July 20th . * 


The emerging group will be a 
truly national brewery group. 
Charrington United consists of the 
old Charrington group (strong in 
London and the South-East) plus 
the loosely-knit chain of medium¬ 
sized bftwqiry comilfcies that the 
Canadian Mr Edml^Taylor built 
up in the North of England and 
Scotland. Bass comets of Mit¬ 
chells and Butlers Wrong in the 
Midlands aqd South Wale*) plus 
the old Bass group which had 
virtually no tied houses but tAO 
brands of beer—Bass and Worth¬ 
ington — more widely available 
than any other beer except 
Guinness. So the companies are 
complementary geographically 

Bass-has always held that tied 
houses were more bother than they 
were worth and that eventually 
there would be a few branded 
beers available nationally. Ghar- 
lingtons has been trying to build 
itself into a national group one 
piece at a time. So both sid >s arc- 
changing their ways. 

In neither company has nn in* 
tegiated management structure 
been evolved out of previous 
mergers. So why now? First the 
urge to strengthen one^s position 
before the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion reports on the tied house 
system. More important may be 
the personality situation. The 
chairman and chief executive of 
the Bass Group, and of Inc new 
group, Mr Alan Walker, has been 
smarting to integrate the two halves 
of the group. Oil tile Charring¬ 
ton side, Mr J. A^ P<* Cliarr* igton 
(who will be president) has never 
been as active a chief executive 
while Mr Taylor, who supplied 
much of the group’s drive at one¬ 
time, has recently been losing 
interest, leaving an obvious 
vacuum. Shareholders of each 
company will have half the equity 
in the new one. On Thursday 
night’s prices of 16s gd for Bass 
and 15s 3d Charrington, Bass 
shareholders get a slightly belter 
deal. 


In brief 

Banking liqks 

Two new banks were formed by 
international consortia in Europe 
thisweek a help bridge the gap 
bctWeettV IciOig and short term 
credit by specialising in medium 
term loans. Banque Europeene dc 
Credit k Moyen Terme, in Brus¬ 
sels, has been set tip by the 
Midland and the four European 
banks with which it has been 
loosely associated for some 
time. Samuel Montagu, the 
London merchant bank, is 
another partner in the new bank. 
A similar bank, Com^agnie In¬ 
ternationale de Credit a Moyen 
Terme, was formed in Switzer¬ 
land this-week by Bankers Trust 
and 14 other American, British 
and European banks. 
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ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 

Microcircuits 

We have increased our production by six times in the past year. 


Automation 

30 separate Argus computer control systems are installed and 
working. New orders include one worth £2,000,000 from BOAC, 
another involving five FI 600 computers from the Navy. 


Avionics 

Our order book has reached an unprecedented figure. 


Numerical Control 

New orders confirm growing acceptance of machine shop 
automation at home and abroad. 


Queen’s Award to Industry 

Five of our departments are cited for technological innovation. 

Ferranti Report 

MlfBOflBflllK with the vigorous encourage- business, based on ARGUS BOADICEA passenger reser- 

niUtWIRVUI 11 mcnt anc | SU pp 0r t of its 400 and 500 microminiature vation system, as well as many 

We have increased our produc- Government has grown faster computers, is expanding rapid- other systems. The BOAC 
tion of electronic microcircuits than its British counterpart, ly, and some thirty separate contract in particular was won 
by six times in the past year, and is actively selling in computer automation systems against international compe- 
To meet continually increasing Britain. The Ministry of Tech- are installed and working. Our tition. 
demand we have established nology is, I believe, aware of input during the year included Output during the year included 
new assembly facilities at the importance of a thriving a £ 500,000 contract from the deliveries of HERMES com- 

Ormsgill, near Barrow-in- British microcircuits industry. CEGB for the new National puter installations to the 

Furness. We expect to build up Grid Control Centre, and a Southern Air Traffic Control 

this factory over the next few AIITAMATIAN £2,000,000 contract from Centre at West Drayton and 

years to 1,000 employees. AUllFFlAIlVn BOAC for terminal display the Air Traffic Control Evalu* 

The U.S. microcircuit industry Our industrial automation equipment for their ation Unit at Hum Airport, 
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thus extending our activities in 
this field. 

In military automation, we 
have continued deliveries of 
A.D.A. (Action Data Automa¬ 
tion) systems and more orders 
have been received. A number 
of FI600 computer systems 
have been exported. Five more 
are involved in a new contract 
for training equipment by the 
Ministry of Defence (Navy), 
while other new contracts are 
for training simulators for anti¬ 
submarine warfare. 


NUMERICAL (0MR01 

During the year, we have 
received more orders for 
numerical control systems for 
machine tools, which is evi¬ 
dence of the growing accept¬ 
ance of these techniques both 
at home and abroad. Export 
orders made up 30% of this 
input. One of our range of 
Co-ordinate Inspection 
machines received the Design 
Award from the Council of 
Industrial Design in this year, 
the first in which capital goods 
became eligible. Numerically 
controlled glass cutting equip¬ 
ment developed for the Pilking- 
ton float glass process was 
installed in plants in Canada 
and U.K. 


AVIONICS 

Our order book for aircraft 
systems has reached the highest 
figure yet, and production of 
inertial navigation and weapon 
delivery equipment for the 
Phantom and Harrier (PI 127) 
aircraft will begin this year. 
New export orders for the 


BAC Lightning aircraft involve 
additional requirements for 
our radar/fire control systems, 
and orders have been received 
from Italy for our ISIS fire 
control equipment. Deliveries 
have begun of the moving map 
and display equipments for the 
Concorde; Harrier (PI 127) and 
Nimrod (HS801) aircraft. 
During the year, a number of 
inertial guidance equipments 
was supplied for the ELDO 
satellite launcher and we look 
forward to developments of 
more advanced systems for the 
next stage of the ELDO 
programme. Development 
work and the supply of equip¬ 
ment is in hand for the U.K. 
space programme based on 
Black Arrow. 

Our new spherical display 
Artificial Horizon, type FH15, 
has created interest both at 
home and abroad. We have 
received orders from the Boeing 
and Douglas companies in the 
U.S.A. and also from BOAC. 
We are building up production 
of this aircraft instrument in 
anticipation of further business. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 

TRANSFORMERS: output 
figures made a new record and 
included four 750 MVA 400/ 
275 kV auto-transformers for 
the CEGB as well as two 
570 MVA 430/22 kV generator 
transformers. Export deliveries 
included a bank of three 
170 MVA 700/286 kV single 
phase transformers for the 
Quebec Hydro Board in 
Canada, which are among the 
highest voltage power trans¬ 
formers manufactured. 
Transformer input was higher 


than in the previous year, 
including a single order for 
£1,600,000 for transmission 
transformers for the CEGB, 
and an order from the U.S.A. 
for a 180 MVA 240-120/13.2 
kVA transformer for the New 
York State Power Authority. 
The general situation in the 
power transformer industry 
remains difficult. Fall off in 
orders has brought prices 
under pressure. 

We have merged our distribu¬ 
tion transformer interests with 
those of the English Electric 
Co. Ltd. and Bruce Peebles 
Industries Ltd. in a joint 
company—Distribution Trans¬ 
formers Ltd. 

HIGH VOLTAGE TESTING 
EQUIPMENT: output 
increased over last year, and 
included a 2.4 million volt 
impulse generator for France. 
The market appears good for 
high voltage equipment both 
at home and abroad, and we 
look forward to improving our 
world-wide reputation in this 
specialized field. 

METERS: results have 
declined under pressure from 
rising costs and poor market 
prices both at home and abroad. 
Design and production of our 
new magnetic suspension single 
phase meters were consolidated 
and considerable quantities 
have been delivered. 
INSTRUMENTS: output is 
up yet again but input fell off 
somewhat in line with reduced 
industrial activity. We have 
maintained our established 
position at home in electronic 
summation metering equip¬ 
ment, and have continued our 
export promotions, including 
an extended demonstration 
and sales tour of Australia. 


International Computers and 
Tabulators Ltd., in which we 
have a holding, have passed the 
£100,000,000 mark in orders 
for their 1900 series computers, 
with over 750separate mach ines 
on order or already delivered, 
about one third of these for 
export markets. 
Femmti-Packard Electric Ltd. 
in Canada have lost no op¬ 
portunities in a buoyant North 
American market, particularly 
in transformers, with a good 
volume of orders from the 
U.S.A. 

Industrie Elettriche Di Legnano 
in Milan have been active in 
export markets in order to com¬ 
pensate for the reduced trans¬ 
former buying in Italy. There 
are now some signs of recovery 
in their home market. 

Wilson Electric Transformer 
Co. Pty Ltd., our associates 
in Australia, exceeded their 
budgeted results and have con¬ 
solidated their position in this 
growing market. 

Although not strictly an event 
within the year under review, 
we received The Queen’s Award 
to Industry for technological 
innovation. This was awarded 
for activities in five of our 
Departments, to whom the 
congratulations of the whole 
Company are due. 

It gives me great pleasure to 
report the grant of Knighthood 
to one of our Directors—now 
Sir Frank Rostron. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to 
thank all the people whose 
efforts on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany have been so important 
in achieving a successful year. 

Sebastian de Ferranti, 
Chairman. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 1967 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT * 


The Net Profits of the Group amount to 
To which is added: 

Balance brought forward 
Making a total of 

Deduct Preference Dividends for the year to 31st March, 1967 


BALANCE SHEET 
Capital aad Reserves 

ISSUED CAPITAL 

£ 500,000 7 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock 
£1,000,000 5 per cent Second Redeemable Cumulative Preference Stock 
£1,000,000 5i per cent Third Cumulative Preference Stock 
£2,000,000 Ordinary Stock 
RESERVES 


£2,268,969 

_643,932 

Z3I5301 

140,000 


4,500,000 
11,484,540 
£lT, 964,340 


Payment of Dividend of 12% 
on the Ordinary Stock 240,000 

Transfer to General Reserve Account 1,900,000 
Balance carried forward 632,901 

”£27772501 


Assets £ 

FIXED ASSETS 8,830,026 

IN VESTMENTS 3,901,957 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 5,506,585 


16,238,568 


Less Deferred Liabilities and Provisions 2,254,028 

JS5584543 



First into the Future 
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KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 

(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 


FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, GERMANY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1966 


ASSETS 

1. Cash Reserve:— 

* (a) Cash in hand 

(b) Balances on clearing 
accounts at the Deutsche 
Bundesbank and on 
Postal Cheque Account 

2. Balances at Banks — 

(a) Sight balances . 

(b) Due within 3 months ... 

(c) Due after 3 months or 

later . 

3. Securities:— 

(a) Own bonds, par value 

DM 233,122,400.— . . 

(b) Other fixed-interest 

securities. 

4. Debtors:— 

(a) Loans granted: 

to banks for transmission 

to borrowers . 

direct to borrowers 

(b) Interest: 

proportional interest ... 
due interest . 

(<■) Other claims . 

3. Capital not yet paid up 

6. Participations . 

7. Real Estate and Buildings . . 

8. Office Furniture and Materials 

9. Deferred Items payable 

10. Trustee transactions:— 

(а) trustee loans to borrowers 

in our own name 

(б) trustee loans to borrowers 

on behalf of third parties 

(c) other trustee transactions 

in our own name 

11. Customers’ Liabilities in 

respect o* Guarantees 


20,310,164.13 


150,751,390.40 

540,750,000.— 


231,310,695.79 


20,532,974.52 


696,501,390.40 


232,488,045.79 


5,528,172.523.20 

4,506.480,549.73 


10,034,653,072.93 


15,143.266.79 

49,657,261.91 


64,800.528.70 

104,868.857.66 

- 10,204,322,459.29 

850,000,000 — 
22,015.050.— 
7,000,001 — 

65,111,505137 


5,125,480,150.74 


123,584,700.- 


365,536,055.55 


5,127,112,702.91 


1. Creditors:— 

(а) Federal Republic of 

Germany. 

(б) Laender of the Federal 

Republic. 

(c) Other lenders . 

(*/) Interest: 

proportional interest .. 
due interest . 

(r) Other liabilities . 

2. Promissory Notes . 

3. Bonds, etc., in Circulation:— 

(a) Bonded loans: 

7% (6%) Loan 1958 .. 
7% (5%) Loan 1959... 
7% (6%) Loan 1961... 
7% (5$%) Loan 1962 ... 
7% (6%) Loan 1963 I. 
7% (6%) Loan 1963 II. 
7% (6/ D ) Loan 1964 .. 
7% (6%) Loan 1965 . 
7% Loan 1966... 

(b) Medium-term notes: 

4% 4-year Notes 1963 
4% 3-year Notes 1964 
4% 3-year Notes 1965 
4j % 4-year Notes 1963 
4+ % 4-year Notes 1964 
44 / 0 4-year Notes 1965 
4J % 4-year Notes 1966 

(r) Registered bonds. 

(d) Drawn bonds . 

(?) Interest: 

proportional interest ... 
due interest . 


4. Capital Funds:— 

(a) Capital . 

(b) Reserve formed from 

resources of the ERP 
Special Fund . 

(c) Statutory Reserve 

(d) Special Reserve . 

5. Reserves for Special Purposes 

6. Deferred Items receivable ... 

7. Trustee transactions:— 

(а) trustee loans to borrowers 

In our own name 

(б) trustee loans to borrower 

on behalf of third parties 
(c) other trustee transactions 
in our own name 

8. Liabilities in respect of 

Guarantees . 


LIABILITIES 

DM 


5,244.874,480.66 

500,000,000.— 

2,480,103.000.— 

- 8,224,977,480.66 


34,455,111.83 

78,716.892.90 


70,000.OCX).— 
127.000,000.— 
89,748,000.— 
204,000,000.— 
206,000,000.— 
154.500,000 — 
206,000.000.— 
206,000,000.— 
112,538.000.— 


113,172,004.73 

9,616,133.33 

- 8,347,766,618.72 

12 , 000 , 000 .- 


- 1,375,786,000.— 

130,000,000.— 

50,000,000. - 
50,000,000. - 
60,000,000.— 

352,000,000. - 
50,000,000.— 

88 . 000 , 000 . - 

--- 780,000,000.— 

24,500,000.— 
11,982,800.— 

29,433,994.68 

7,745,377.16 

- 37,179,371.84 


2,229,448,171.84 


1 . 000 , 000 . 000 .— 


191,722,298.— 

125,000,000.— 

160.S30.652.7I 


1,477.252,950.71 

18,336,589- 

13,168,097.10 


5,125,480,150.74 


365,536,055.55 


17,225,084,130.28 


5,127,112,702.91 


17,225,084,130.28 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1966 


EXPENDITURE 

1. Operating Expenses . 

2. Depreciation. > 

on real estate and buildings. 

on office furniture and materials. 

3. Transfer to Reserves fur Special Purposes 

4. Other Expenditure . 

5. Net Profit for 1966 (transferred to Special 

Reserve) . . 


Frankfurt on Main, 20th February, 1967 


7,219,702.24 

322,182.45 


DM 

14,448,992.82 


7,541,884.69 

1,467,783.— 

14,681,601.94 

32,474,602.66 

70,614,865.01 


1. Interest received in excess of interest paid ... 

2. Other receipts . 

3. Extraordinary receipts . 


DR. MARTINI 


KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 
DR. R1ECK DR. GUTH BACHEM 


RECEIPTS 

DM 

60.655,483.81 

9,743.726.56 

215,654.64 


70,614,865.01 
DR. THIE0EN 


According to the balance resulting from our audit, which was duly carried out on the basis of the books and records of the Kreditanstalt far WiederaufbAU as well as of the 
explanations and prooi supplied by the Board ol Management, the bookkeeping and the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 31st December, 1966, are in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. 

Deutsche Revisions- und Treuhand-Aktiengesellschaft 
__ (German Auditing and Trust Company) 

~_._ on w.i. 1M . DR. MERCKENS IJR. SCHOLZ 

Frankfurt on Main, 8th March, 1067 Certified Auditor Certified Auditor 
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Sales-13.4% increase 
Pre-tax Profrt-19.3 % increase 



1968/87 

1965/66 

SALES to Customers outside the Group 

£ 

33.542.312 

£ 

29.590,921 

GROUP TRADING PROFIT 

B.U7.4SS 

8,325,619 

GROUP PROFIT BEFORE TAX 

4,317.253 

3.619,256 

NET PROFIT OF GROUP ettributeble to the 
Members of Laporte Industries Limited 

2,501.570 

2,497,023 

NET INCREASE IN COST OF FIXED ASSETS 

2,223,276 

2,706.255 

AMOUNT CHARGED FOR DEPRECIATION 

2,550.453 

2,394,667 

TOTAL NET ASSETS 

40,134,838 

| 38,837.180 


At the annual meeting of Laporte Industries Limited on 19th July the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Hill of Luton, P.C., the Chairman, reported: 

SALES AND PROFITS 

Compared with the previous year, sales increased by 13.4% and 
profits before tax by 19.3%. If income from dividends, interest and 
sales of technology are excluded, the increase in trading profit is 12.3%. 
Receipts from the sale of technology this year amounted to £332,000 
compared with £72,000 in the previous year. These amounts are made 
up of oncc-for-all payments and do not include the continuing 
income from royalties and dividends received from the sale of tech¬ 
nology as new plants come into operation in various parts of the world. 
The income during the year under review from royalties from past 
sales of technology is £83,000, approximately the same as last year. 
These amounts are in addition to the once-for-all receipts and we have 
good reason to expect them to grow in future years. £200,000 of the 
£332,000 of once-for-all payments was immediately re-invested in 
the equity of Nippon Peroxide Limited, Japan, and this, with the 
royalties also due will add to our income in future years. 

TAXATION AND FINANCE 

It is worth underlining that the total retentions of the group this year 
— depreciation, investment grants and retained profits - amounted to 
£3,395,000, out of which expenditure on fixed assets amounted to 
£3,152,000. Another significant factor is the steady improvement in 
the ratio of profits to sales and profits to net assets employed, an 
indication of a more efficient use of existing plants and manpower, 
coupled with an overall increase in sales. 

THE CHLORINE PROCESS 

We manufacture titanium dioxide by the sulphate process; it can be 
manufactured by another, the chlorine process, The main attraction 
of the chlorine process is the quality and consistency of the product. 
On the other hand, the sulphate process is, for many purposes, 
satisfactory. 

We have to decide whether or not to enter the field of manufacture 
by the chlorine process, and in preparation for such a decision we are 
engaged in an intensive study of the whole problem. The preparatory 
study completed, we hope to reach a conclusion one way or the other 
by the end of the year. " - 


EXPANSION IN AUSTRALIA 

It is intended to build a new and larger peroxide plant using the more 
up-to-date process developed by Laporte-the A.O. process-to 
ensure that we continue to supply the needs of the Australian market. 
An organic peroxides plant will be byilt for the, manufacture pf’an 
extended range of products required by the developing Australian 
economy. 

Australian requirements for methylamines are met by imports. A 
new company has been formed, jointly owned by Laporte and the 
Leonard Process Company, New York, to undertake the manu¬ 
facture of methylamines and choline chloride by Leonard processes 
on sufficient scale to supply the Australian market. 

RE-ORGANISATION 

The re-organisation of the Company, which we began some two years 
ago, is now bearing visible fruit. There has been a modest reduction-in 
the ratio of manpower to output. We hope to reduce it-further. 
Because of our increasing output, we hope to be able to make reduc¬ 
tions without creating redundancy. We are studying the application 
of computer techniques to our business. We have reorganised the 
marketing structure and since the beginning of April this year we 
have been trading in the U.K. on a divisional basis/ We arc in the 
process of introducing the second phase of this reorganisation, 
involving the creation of separate marketing organisations within the 
two Home Divisions, supported by centrally provided services. 

THE OUTLOOK 

The assessment of future sales prospects and profitability is seldom 
easy for a company trading in world markets. Perhaps it is more 
difficult in the chemical. industry than most. At Laporte, a third of 
whose turnover comes from overseas, forecasting sales means 
examining the demand factors in many different countries, aking 
into account Government policies aimed variously at promoting 
economic growth, restraining expenditure, or even-through the 
imposition of tariffs against outside supplies - attempting to do both. 
These hazards we share with all international companies. But 
relating sales and profits in chemicals is particularly delicate. For 
those who judge the market right, profits should reflect the fact that 
investment is taking place in one of the world's outstanding growth 
industries. But for the less successful - and the reasons for disappoint¬ 
ment may be largely beyond the control of the individual company— 
there is no reversing the commitment, even though sales are being 
made at prices that show little, if any return. 

While industry generally has been depressed, Laporte’s sales have 
been rising. From now on the official forecasts are 01 renewed economic 
expansion, and Laporte should benefit from this. As always, we will 
need to watch our costs. As a company we have come through a 
difficult period with credit. That this should be so is due, first and fore¬ 
most, to all who work for the Company. To their loyalty and 
efficiency, the shareholders of Laporte are greatly indebted. 


Copies of the full Chairman's Statement and of the Report and Accounts 
may be obtained from tbe Secretary , Laporte Industries Limited, 
Hanover Haute, 14 Hanover Squat*. London, W.l. 
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HILL, SAMUEL 

& CO. UMITED 


MERCHANT BANKERS 

Extracts from Statement by Chairman, Lord Sheffield, G.C.B..G.C.M.G. 

The improvement in net profits is entirely due to expansion of business in 
all departments and reflects some of the economies which the merger was 
expected to realise. 

# The benefit arising from the lower taxation charge following the introduction 
of corporation tax has been taken to contingencies reserve. 

* The proposed final dividend on the ordinary share capital of 5%% will make a 
total for the year of 10%%, which is the same as last year. 

Further steady growth in banking and investment business—particularly in 
the number of pension funds managed. 

Another very active year in the field of issues and mergers. 

★ Considerable progress in expansion of Overseas Department and in financing 
operations in Europe. 

* Past year was the first since the merger became fully effective. This has 
brought into being a strong organisation, with wide international links. 

The board looks forward with confidence to continued progress of the 
Company. 


PROFITS — 

After taxation aid 
transfers to inner reserves. 


1965 1966 1967 

£912,000 £1,024,000 £1,128,000 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 31st MARCH, 1967 


Issued share capital 
Capital reserves ... 
Revenue reserves 


Current and deposit accounts 
and other current liabilities, 
including contingencies 


8,400,000 

4,738,000 

3,446,000 

16,584,000 


168,513,000 


Acceptances for customers 65,418,000 

£250.615,000 


Current Assets 
Balances with bankers, money 
at call and short notice ... 58,508,000 

Bills discounted. 1,465,000 

Short term loans to local 
authorities and banks ... 18,159,000 

Investments . 29,419,000 

Advances . 77,544,000 

185,095,000 

Subsidiaries not consolidated 2,000 

Customers' liabilities for 
acceptances . 65,418,000 

£250,515.000 


HILL, SAMUEL & COMPANY UMITED 

100 Wood Street, London E.C.2 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


I I hr 

Economist 


ON 

MICROFILM 

A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1966, 
onwarde. 

Now the complete aeries, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1964, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in con¬ 
venient compass, instead of the 
bound volumes, which take up 
a great deal of shelf space and 
are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist Is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
esaantiel for research in the 
aconomio and political history 
of the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£842.17.0 ($1,800), but particu¬ 
lar periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on requaat. Micro¬ 
films from 1965 onwards coat, 
on average. £8.10-0 ($24.00) par 
year. 

Enquiriaa and orders ahould ba 
sent, not to The Economist, but 
to. 

University Microfilms Ltd.* 
Remsx House* 

31-32 Alfred Place, 

London* W.C.1 

or to 

University Microfilms Inc.* 

Ann Arbor* Michigan, U.8.A. 
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NATIONAL GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 

ON THE STEADY GROWTH OF SAVINGS 


Sir Denys Lowson in tlie course ol 
his remarks at the Annual General 
Meeting of the National Group of 
Unit Trusts held this week in 
London, said: This is the 32nd 
Annual General Meeting of this 
Company which has been in exis¬ 
tence since the early 1930s. In 
addition to being one of the two 
oldest Companies in this country 
engaged in Unit Trust Manage¬ 
ment, it is also one of the two 
largest in the amount of funds 
which it administers. 

The value of the funds invested 
with the National Group of Unit 
Trusts now amounts to approxi¬ 
mately £73 million. These funds 
are spread over about 230,000 
separate accounts, of whit h 
210,000 art' on the main register. 
Some 30,000 investors have elected 
to have their dividends automati- 
cally re-imested in the purchase* 
of further units ; while in addition 
we have some 30,000 Savings Plan 
accounts which provide for 
monthly subscriptions, as well as 
13,300 special Life Assurant e Sa\- 
ings Plan an omits which provide 
full Life Cover at all times-—so 
that in the event of any premature 
death tlie remaining outstanding 
balance due on any units which 
arc* being purchased under the 
plan is automatic ally paid up. 
These last two categories between 
them bring in an annual total of 
just over £2 million new savings, 
which are, of course, immediately 
invested in additional units of the 
Trusts which we administer. 

Our National High Income 
Fund introduced in January 1965 
with the National* Provincial Bank 
acting as Trustees continues to 
hold its popularity. The initial 
offer price was 7s. 6 d. per unit 
to give an estimated gross yield of 
£7% per annum. The current 
price is now 7s. ujd. and out of 
the 28,000 unit holders, those 
who bought at the original offer 
price have now received income 
for the last two half yearly distri¬ 
butions equivalent to a gross 
return of £7 ns. sd.% or its* 3d. 
per cent .more than the original 
advertised yield. That this could 
have been achieved during a 


period of dividend restraint is 
proof of the advantages of a large 
and carefully balanced portfolio. 

Sim c i960, the number of in¬ 
dividual unit or open-end trusts 
in the United Kingdom has 
trebled from 30 to 130 at the 
present time, with total invested 
funds amounting to approximately 
£690 million spread over some* 
1,660,000 accounts. This puts 
the average holding at around 
£400. Despite this substantial 
increase, the total funds invested 
in the LJnit Trusts is small in 
relation to tin* amount of £8,430 
million invested in this country in 
the original Official National Sav¬ 
ings movement at the end of May 
last. These savings should he 
given a fillip next January when 
the* Trustee Savings Bank, in- 
c luded in the £8,430 million 
above, plans to enter the Unit 
Trust field. 

'I’he inc reased scope for expan¬ 
sion in the future can be more 
readily apprcc iated if one remem¬ 
bers that the Unit Trust or Open 
End Fund movement 111 the 
United States has grown from net 
assets of $447,939,000 in 1940 
spread over 296,036 separate 
accounts to net assets of 
$34,829,333,000 spread over 
7,702,636 accounts at the end of 
1966 ; thus showing a 78-fold 
increase in net assets and 26-fold 
increase in the number of unit 
holders’ accounts during the inter¬ 
vening 26 years. During the 
same period funds invested in the 
Unit Trust business in this country 
only increased 6 times and the 
number of accounts 3.^ times. 
Despite the fact that the net 
assets of the Ament an mutual 
funds are nearly 19 times the 
amount invested in the U.K. Unit 
Trusts there is relatively little 
difference between the total num¬ 
ber. of active Trusts in operation 
in the two countries ; with 1&2 
Trusts in the U.S.A. at the pre¬ 
sent time as against our 130 men¬ 
tioned above. This of course 
reflects the big inc rease. in the 
number of trusts in this country 
during recent years, some of 
.which must still be very small 


and therefore finding it difficult 
to operate profitably. Again, 
bearing in mind that the popula¬ 
tion of the United States is 
between 3 and 4 times oui popu¬ 
lation, net new investment in their 
mutual funds of £300 million to 
£330 million during 1966 would 
have been necessary to he at the 
same rate as new Unit Trust in¬ 
vestment in this country which 
was £100 million. In fact just 
over $2,600 million was invested 
in the United States of America 
in 1966 which shows that the U.S. 
net sales were about 3 times our 
rate. From this it will be* seen 
that there is considerable scope 
for increased unit trusts saving in 
this (oiiTitry ; especially bearing in 
mind that their initial service 
«barge (which is of 1 nurse non- 
refundable) is considerably higher 
than ours. 

As regards Personal Savings in 
this country, there has been a big 
increase* since the war with in¬ 
dividuals now saving about 8 ;,, 
of their income after tax ; as 
against 4% some ten years ago. 
Many reasons account for this 
increase ; there is the general rise 
in prosperity, but a factor which 
accounts for more than half was 
the growth in Life Assurance and 
Pension Funds together with the 
growth of Savings through Build¬ 
ing Societies. As I have stated 
previously, the Unit Trust move¬ 
ment is very much a natural 
corollary of all these other forms 
of savings ; and judging by our 
American counterparts wc still 
have a long way to go. 1 have 
always maintained that Unit 
Trusts are complimentary to the 
original National Savings Move¬ 
ment. This was, and is entirely in 
British Government Fixed Interest 
Securities. Today an investor 
requires not only a Fixed Interest 
Society, but also an Equity 
Security. It is noticeable there¬ 
fore that during the last 12 
months while the total of National 
Savings have been relatively static, 
having risen from about £8,400 
million to £8,430 million or only 
some £30 million, there lias been 
an appreciably sharper rate of 
growth in Unit Trust Savings 


virtually all of which goes into 
equity shares. 

Net Investments in Unit Trusts 
in this country in 1966 amounted 
to over £100,000,000 which was 
a substantial increase compared 
with the year before ; but this 
year the investment rate lias been 
slower; for the first six months 
only about £33.000,000 nett was 
invested, and incidentally this in¬ 
cluded one or two rather la.ge 
special sales programmes. 

In the past the small investor 
could only gain some protection 
from inflation by investing in 
Ordinary Shares of one or two 
individual Companies at a com¬ 
paratively high cost. Alternatively, 
if he left his money on deposit he 
had to suffer the erosion in the 
value of the £- - by the steady 
fall in its purchasing power over 
the years. For instance witli a 
base of £1 sterling in 1938, the 
Economist table indicates that 
this is today only worth 3s. 7d. ; 
while a recent Parliamentary 
answer tell us that £1 sterling in 
1936 is now worth 13s. 2d. in 
purchasing power. Through the 
Unit Trust movement the small 
investor is able to spread his risk, 
and is provided with an opportu¬ 
nity to acquire a stake in the 
Ordinary Shares of a wide range 
of Companies thus helping to 
combat for himself the inflationary 
spiral with consequent shrinkage 
of money values. 

I should like to pay a parti¬ 
cularly warm tribute to our 
Managing Director Mr. T. D. 
Mullins for his unfailing energy 
and enthusiasm, like myself, he 
has been associated with the 
movement and with this Company 
for some 35 years, and also to all 
the members of our staff and 
organisation in the City both at 
Estates House, Gresham Street 
and at National Group House in 
Fetter Lane. We owe them ail a 
real debt of gratitude and thanks. 

The formal resolutions were 
carried unanimously, and the pro¬ 
ceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Sir Denys Lowson, Directors and 
Staff. 



IERA IAREIOLDERS MEETIN 

REPORT ON TOE 1966 BALANCE SHEET 


On June 20, 1967, at the Head Office in 
Viale Maresciallo Pilsudski 92, Rome, the 
Alitalia Ordinary and Extraordinary Share¬ 
holders Meeting was held under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. Nicold Garandini. 

During the ordinary session, the share¬ 
holders voted unanimously to approve the 
balance sheet as of December 31, 1966, which 
closed with L. 2,102,971,704 gross profit, and 
to allocate a L. 700 (7%) dividend to each 
Category “A” and Category “B” (preferred) 
share. During the extraordinary session, the 
shareholders voted to increase capital stock 
from L. 30,000,000,000 to L. 50,000,000,000 
by issuing 2,000,000 preferred shares at 
L. 10,000 each and modifying articles 5 and 6 
of the By-Laws. 

The report presented to the shareholders 
was read by the Managing Director, Ing. 
Bruno Velani, and illustrated first of all that 
in 1967 Alitalia celebrated its twentieth anni¬ 
versary. The report then emphasised two facts: 
first, that the overall activity of the Company 
during this period, both nationally and in 
comparison to major international airlines, was 
most satisfactory; and second, that great effort 
must be made in the coming years to meet 
the growing needs and expectations of the 
country. 

Today, the Company's network extends over 
196,000 kms. and reaches all continents; its 
organisation is active in 70 countries and 163 
cities; total personnel numbers approximately 
10,000. 

The fleet consistes of 38 jet aircraft and 
16 turbo-prop aircraft (the latter are gradually 
being retired from service). Thirty-two DC-ps, 
seven DC-8/62S (for delivery between now 
and 1969) and four Boeing 747s (for delivery 
in 1970 and 1971) are on order. 

The report also pointed out that, in the 
past, the Company had ordered six supersonic 
aircraft (which will probably be in service in 
1974) with operating characteristics, space 
and range suited to the airline’s particular 
needs. Thanks to careful selection of aircraft, 
based on the most exacting criteria of tech¬ 
nical perfection, safety and economy, the 
Company fleet possesses high qualities of com¬ 
petitive efficiency. This places it in an advan¬ 
tageous position, on a level with the best- 
equipped international airlines. 

At our Fiumicino base, we have concentrated 
a modern complex of installations that guaran¬ 
tee a sound technical ground organisation for 
otar flight operations all over the world. 


Together with similar new developments in 
administrative and commercial services, this 
gives us a solid foundation on which to build. 

That these policies have been successful is 
proved by the results of the past year and by 
our consolidated financial situation. Even with 
a conservative outlook, and despite the heavy 
investment foreseen, this enables us to make a 
positive forecast for the near future. 

The report of the Board of Directors then 
expressed its gratitude to the shareholders for 
their confidence and belief in the future. By 
authorising such heavy investments, they made 
possible the rapid growth of the Company 
under the guidance of Government authorities 
in charge of Civil Aviation and the general 
programme of IRI planning. The report em¬ 
phasised the work done by all members of the 
General Management and personnel at every 
level. Special thanks were paid to the group 
of pioneers who, for twenty consecutive years, 
have served the Company with such dedica¬ 
tion and devotion. 

After announcing the sad fact that Dr. 
Vittorio Zoppi, a Director of the Company 
since June 30, 1965, had passed away on 
May 6, 1967, the report proceeded to the 
detailed statement on Company activities 
during the past year. 


THE FLEET 

During 1966, a new Caravelle was put into 
service on medium range routes, and the 
Company signed contracts for the acquisition 
of four more DC-98, three DC-8/62S and four 
Boeing 747s capable of transporting 350 to 
450 passengers on intercontinental routes. 

During the year the remaining piston air¬ 
craft were retired from service (one DC-6, 
three DC-7CS and two DC-7FS); a Macchi 
training jet was destroyed. Relative to the 
delivery of the new DC-ps, the Company will 
proceed with the gradual and complete elimin¬ 
ation of the Viscounts; thus, in a short period 
of time, the airline will fly only jet aircraft. 

As of December 31, 1966, the Company 
fleet comprised the following: 38 jet aircraft; 
16 turbo-prop aircraft; total aircraft 54. 


COMPANY ACTIVITY DURING 1966 

With the above fleet, the Company per¬ 
formed the activities summarised in the fol¬ 
lowing chart.' 


Change 

1966 1966 1966/65 

Kma. flown 74,167.339 83.237.335 +15.3 

Flying huurt 136.611 159,333 + 15.0 

No. puaengars 2.966.142 3,263,600 +10.3 

pMMngen-kma 3.927.926.344 4.620,351.957 +17.6 

Mall carried ton-kins. 13.172.201 13.709.823 + 4.1 

Cargo carried ton-kms. 100 ,943.481 122,546.122 + 21.4 

Seats utilised % 56.4 54.8 

Total load factor % 53.0 53.9 

Traffic revenue from the above activity, as 
can be seen in the following table, increased 
from 124.9 billion lire in 1965 to 139.8 billion 
lire in 1966. More than 68% of this was in 
hard currency, an increase of 11.9%; this 
percentage does not correspond to the 
increase in total traffic (18.1%), due to the 
worldwide decrease in average revenue per 
ton-km. carried caused by tariff reductions and 
different makeup of traffic. 


Year 

Gross Traffic Revenue 

In absolute Figures 

Percent 


(Billions of Lire) 

Increase 

i960 

44*5 

26.9 

i 96 i 

59-3 

33.2 

1962 

80.9 

36.4 

1963 

9«-9 

14-9 

1964 

106.2 

14.3 

1965 

124.9 

17.5 

1966 ’ 

139-8 

11-9 


NETWORK OPERATIONS 

Operations on single routes were generally 

satisfactory. 

A) On the Intercontinental network, increased 
space available was more than absorbed 
by traffic. As in the past, this contributed 
in pre-eminent measure to the year end 
results. 

In particular: 

a) on the North Atlantic foute, Alitalia im¬ 
proved its position and increased its share 
of market; 

b) on the South America route, the reorgan¬ 
isation of services, and consequent greater 
number of flights, resulted in an increase 
in traffic; the outcome- confirmed the 
affirmation of Alitalia in this market; 

c) on the Africa route, space available re¬ 
mained stationary because of the limitation 
of traffic rights. Nevertheless, there was a 
slight increase in traffic. 

During the year the new Rome-Algid* 
link wasj inaugurated; 

d) on the Middle East route, operations were 
moderately successful and traffic increased 
considerably; 

e) on the Fur East and Australia routes, the 
Company i» enjoying its first successes 
after a difficult initial period. 

B) On the Continental network, operations 
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3% 


ROME — Capital Stock L. 


30,060,006,000 (Entirely Ppid In) 


were as expected, despite the fart they 
were greatly affected by ground personnel 
strikes during the first part of the tourist 
season. 

During the year the Rome-Malta and 
Gatania-Malta routes were inaugurated, 
and frequency was increased on almost all 
the European routes. 

C) On the Domestic network, strengthened 
where possible, operations were affected 
(onsiderably by ground personnel strikes. 
However, total load factor on the network 
increased. 

During 14)66, Alitalia had the honour of 
being (hosen by numerous personalities for 
official trips, particularly by the President of 
the Italian Republic for his trips to Denmark 
and Sweden, and the President of the Republic 
of Zambia for his trips to New York and 
Santiago, Chile. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

The report furnished the following 
information on the activities of the principal 
associated companies. 

A.T.I. — Aero Trasporti Italian i, which 
operates in the sector of minor domestic ser¬ 
vice, strengthened its network, increased 
frequency and inaugurated new services 
between the Continent and the Islands, among 
the Islands and on the Islands. 

Moreover, during the c ourse of the year, on 
(ommissinn from the Lybian national carrier, 
it undertook technical operations of some 
domestic lings in that country. In line with 
the airline’s development programme, the fleet 
was strengthened at the beginning of 1967 
with three more Fokker F-27S. By the end of 
1968, it is expected that the line will have a 
total of eleven such aircraft. 

S.A.M.—Socicta Aerea Nfedilerranca, which 
operates in the field of <harter service, con¬ 
tinued its activity with a fleet of seven Douglas 
DU-6Bs and two Curtiss D-46S. 

A promising revival of the domestic market 
and tighter organisation have enabled the air- 
line to increase income and contain expenses. 

ELI VIE — Socicta Italiana Esercizio Elicot- 
teri, continued its activities as a helicopter Jink 
for the Gulf of Naples area. The Company's 
reduced activity prevented it from improving 
its financial positipn. 

The Company ?s now being reorganised in 
order to pull it out of its stage of initial ex¬ 
perimentation. , 

SO.GE.ME. — Socicta Ccstione Meue, 
whose principal activity is catering on board 
aircraft, was unfortunately forced to curtail 
its activities because of strikes. 

SOMALI AIRLINES, the national airline 
of the Republic of Somalia, in which Alitalia 
has a 50% interest, despite certain negative' 
aspects, increased .its traffic volume consider¬ 
ably. A..regular service was inaugurated to link 
the coastal centres of . Mijirtein with the 
capital, and airport assistance and air-taxi 
services were increased. 

After illustrating thq activities, carried , out 
by the various sectors of the Company, the 
report,.stated that the Alitalia Air School at 
Brindisi suspended activity in April of "this 
year. This was according to the agreement 
made with the Ministry of Aeronautical 


Defense and the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, in which civilian pilots will 
receive preliminary training in military 
schools, to be completed successively at the 
Alitalia Training Center at Fiumicino. 

In view of the rapid development of cargo 
traffic, a new cargo terminal at Rome's 
Fiumicino International Airport is being con¬ 
structed. Facilities will be completely auto¬ 
mated, enabling cargo operations to be handled 
mechanically in the shortest possible amount 
of time. 

At London’s Heathrow Airport, Alitalia has 
obtained spare for the construction of a cargo 
terminal ; at New York’s Kennedy Inter¬ 
national Airport, negotiations arc under way 
to obtain more space in order to facilitate the 
expanding operations both in passenger and 
cargo areas. 

Concerning personnel, last year the com¬ 
pany was involved in the renewal of labour 
contracts for all categories of personnel in 
Italy. The report praised flight personnel in 
particular, since their reasonable attitude en¬ 
abled the Company to reach a mutually satis¬ 
factory agreement without costly work 
stoppages. 

During the year, 452 new employees were 
hired by the Company; as of December 31, 
1966 the total number of employees was 9,542. 
The Board of Directors thanked all employees 
for their co-operation and assistance. 


1966 PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
Closed with the following results: 

Lir«» Live 

Traffic revenue 13‘» .843,363,552 

Revenue from 

other sources 0.069.731,963 

- — 146.S13.095.515 

General operating 

expenses 122.332,053,124 


Depreciation: 

Land and buildings 
Installations 
Installations and 

Sales. Offices 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Vehicles 


Balance 

291.597,280 

492.606,048 

1.152.226.164 

305.767.272 

75.394.652 


24.281.042,391 


Fleet 


2.517.581.416 

1P.549.B06.550 

- 22.067.387.988 


Reserve 5% 


Profit 


2.213.654.425 

110.682.721 


2.102.971,704 

I4re 700 dividend (7"..) to eaieh of 
2,500,000 Category •* A " shares and 
500,000 Category “ B ” shares 2.100,000.000 

New balance brought forward to be 

added to 1966 balance 2.971.70i 


After having taken due note of the Com¬ 
mittee of Auditors Report, the shareholders 
approved the Board of Directors Report on the 
1966 Balance Sheet, the 1966 Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Statement, 

Dr. Franco Viezzoli was nominated a member" 
of the Board of Directors, Dr. Gastone Brusa- 
delli Standing Auditor and Rag. Italo Cuscito 
Supplementary Auditor. 

s u The Board, which met after the shareholders 
meeting in an extraordinary session, approved, 
as mentioned above, the increase of capital 
atock from 30 to 50 billion lire and the modi¬ 
fication of articles 5 and 6 of the Company 
By-Laws. 


DUFF 

DEVELOPMENT 

COMPANY 

The 36th ordinary general 
| meeting of Dull Development 
j Company, Limited was held on 
July 14th in London, Mr John A. 
Lord (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement: 

For the year 1966 our produc¬ 
tion of rubber was 7,657,039 lb., a 
record annual output, as against 
6,707,435 lb. in the previous year. 
The average output per mature 
acre was 1,056 lb., another record. 

Our estimated crop for 1967 is 
nine million pounds of which 
2,801,920 lb. have been harvested 
in the first five months to May 
31, 1967. Forward sales of rub¬ 
ber for the current year have been 
made totalling 1,747,200 lb. The 
net proceeds from the sale of rub¬ 
ber totalled £540,596, an increase 
of some £42,900, which was en¬ 
tirely due to the increased crop. 

It is the intention of the Board 
that any proceeds of land sales 
should be retained in the business 
in order to maintain a reasonable 
rate of planting in the oil palm 
programme. The initial planting 
of oil palms has already com- 
m e n r e d . Unfortunately the 
weather did not permit the full 
planting of 752 acres as envisaged 
but 704 acres were successfully 
completed. 

The report was adopted . 

MILLARS’ TIMBER 
& TRADING 

The Annual General Meeting of 
Millars' Timber & Trading Com¬ 
pany, Limited, was held on July: 
14, in London, Major A. Bird, 
D.S.O., Managing Director, pre¬ 
siding. The following is an extract; 
from the Directors’ Statement:— 

The results for 1966 are down on 
those of 1965 which was a record 
year. Government measures taken 
in an endeavour to correct 1 
this country’s economic difficulties 
created unfavourable trading con¬ 
ditions, which adversely affected 
the building and contracting 
industry to which our United 
Kingdom business is very closely 
related. In several of the other 
countries in the world where the 
Group operates, conditions con¬ 
tinued to be affected by restrictions 
on imports and on credits After 
deducting Depreciation, Taxation 
and Directors’ Remuneration from 
the Trading Surplus of £482,235 
there remains a Net Group Profit 
of £199,577. 

Group Current Assets exceeded 
Current Liabilities at December 
31, 1066, by £2,312,278. Group 
Turnover for 1966 was 
£ 10,787,000. 

Turning to the Group’s pros¬ 
pects. for 1967, the statement con¬ 
cluded ; Unless something un- 
forseen occurs, profits for 1967 will 
enable, us to maintain the 12 per 
cent dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares. 

The Report Was adopted. 
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GRANGESBERG 

STEEL • IRON ORE • SHIPPING 

Stockholm • Sweden 


Growth of steel business counteracted ore weakness in 1066 


Grangesberg s Annual Report for last year t submitted to the General 
Meeting on May 26, did give evidence if the impact of adverse market 
and roit conditions; but the decline in profits was moderate and the 
solid balance position hardly touched. The Group's current assets well 
covered.all of the debts and liquid assets alone about 70V;, of the short¬ 
term debt. Accumulated depreciations on machinery and ships , etc., 
amounted to about 75", of the purchase value. The declared dividend 
was unchanged at Kr.io per share of par value Kr.too (£6.18.4, 
$19 39 ) ■ 

The Annual Report illustrates the strut tural change that has been 
the essential feature of Grangesberg's growth during the 1960s. The 
predominantly iron-mining and shipping enterprise has made a rapid 
transition into being in the first place a producer and user of steel. 
The largest single product during the last few years has been the 
heavy steel plate from the Oxelosund Works. More than half the 
Group’s turnover in 1966 came from plate, sheet, pipes and tubing 
(inch stainless) and the delivery and erection of steel structures, storage 
tanks, bridges, etc. At the same time, the Group has begun to emerge 
as the significant organizational entity, including as it does the new 
engineering subsidiaries and the stainless steel works at Nyby Bruk. 
During the past five years, 'the consolidated turnover has virtually 
doubled, reaching Kr. 1,133.1m. in 1966, while that of the Parent 
Company has been less dramatic. 

The trading results, however, declined somewhat in 1966 as compared 
with the peak years of 1965 and 1964. As pointed out in the Interim 
Report last autumn, the world market situation for iron ore and shipping 
had become increasingly serious. On the other hand, diversification had 
very much reduced Grangesbcrg’s earlier dependence on these two 
branches, and the steel and engineering business counteracted the 
decline in income. Gross trading profit amounted to Kr.203.2m. 
(£ 14.1m.) as against Kr.210.2111. in 1963. (The decline as shown is 
somewhat too small, due to additional inclusions in the consolidated 
accounts for 1966). The Parent Company’s trading results were reduced 
to Kr. 163.1m. frem the level of more than Kr.ittam. reached in 1965 
and 1964, after a climb from Kr.i26m. in 1963. 

Investments during 1966 totalled some Kr.ifiom. Nearly half of 
this amount was allocated to further expansion .and improvement of the 
production facilities at the Oxelosund Iron and Steel Works. 

STEEL AND STEEL FABRICATION 

Plate production at the Oxelosund Works rose by a further 13% 
to reach 439,000 tons, and in achieving this volume all available 
capacity was utilized. Deliveries were increased by 19% to 456,000 tons, 
45% of which were direct exports. The rate of increase was even 
higher for the Work’s speciality: high-tensile steels for welded con¬ 
structions, deliveries of which have quadrupled during the period 
1962-66, as a result of the growing awareness of the advantages of 
these qualities for shipbuilding and many other industrial uses. 

The continued investment work at Oxelosund had the threefold aim 
of increasing capacity, broadening the product range and improving 
efficiency. Among the major projects underway are computer control 
of the rolling mill and the construction of a 44 Concast ” installation 
for continuous steel casting. In early 1967, plans to install a further two 


This report is a summary of the Annual Report adopted at the Annual 
ShjHphoieters' Meeting, held on May 26 th 1967 . Copies of the full 
rgmifS MhuM/tglish are available from the Secretary at the Head Office, 
fir' Staqpnolm 16 , Sweden, or from Grangesberg (Holdings) Ltd., 
*/»,, 1 fing Lane, London, E.C .7. 


Growth of turnover in millions of SKr 
| Parent Company 
[] Group 




■I Annual increase in book gross values of certain 
lixod assets according to the balance sheets (land, 
mines, buildings, ships, machinery and fixtures) 

LIU Depreciations on the said assets according to the 
profit and loss accounts 

(1957-64: Parent Company alone 1965-66. Group.) 

Kaldo furnaces were announced. When they have been implemented 
ingot steel capacity will be in the neighbourhood of one million tons 
a year and the capacity for rolled products about 700,000 tons. 

Nyby Bruk —Grangesberg’s largest subsidiary unit—increased its 
delivered tonnage of stainless steel plate and sheet, pipe and tubing 
by 18%. Nyby’s total turnover, including manufactured products, etc., 
rose to a new high of Kr. 182.4m. Roughly 2/3 of she total deliveries 
were exported. Considerable technical and economical improvements are 
foreseen as the result of the installation of Controlled Pressure Pouring— 
first outside U.S.A.—with an initial capacity of some 24,000 tons a 
year. The equipment was commissioned in late 1966. 

All four engineering subsidiaries increased their turnovers during 


1966, with their aggregate sales rising to 13% 

to Kr.206111. 


Turnover (Million Kronor) 

1966 

» 9&5 

Broderna Hedlund 

117 

111 

SA Graver NV (Belgium) 

47 

35 

Pullmax AB 

24 

21 

Svenska Metalock AB 

17 

*4 


Much of this increase came from the expansion of Hcdlund's and 
Graver’s cistern construction business in Sweden and the EEC market 
area. Several large contracts for oil terminal and refinery tanks have 
been secured in European countries for the period 1966—68 : at Bantry 
Bay, Eire, Rotterdam, Antwerp and Gent. In Sweden, Hedlund were 
chief contractors for over 50 tanks at a Gothenburg refinery. Oxeldsund’s 
high-tensile plate was delivered to this project and an increasing 
number of others. 

Following the completion of a 40,000-ton line pipe order from the 
Soviet Union, another contract for the same quantity was concluded, 
with delivery to take place during the current year. A smaller quantity 
was also prepared for delivery to England (The Gas Council). 

The above four units are jointly organised as' Grangesberg’* Machinery 
and Steel Fabrication Division, which during the year also formed a 
fifth unit, Granges Tank Operations, for the international marketing of 
oil storage facilities. Jn addition product development was intensified 
and Pullmax’s range of metalworking machines greatly broadened. 
IRON ORE AND SHIPPING 

Thanks to its highly mechanized mines and versatile modern fleet, 
Grangesberg was well equipped to resist the year's worsening situation 
in the iron ore and shipping markets, although a drop in turnover was 
inevitable. The underground mines at Gr&ngesberg add Strassa reported 
extraction rateB as high as 6.4 and 7.4 tons per man-hour respectively* 
At strassa the second 250,009-ton pelletizing plant* was commissioned 
towards the dose, of the year arid accounted for a small part of the 
264,000 tons that were produced there. , 

Ore export^ from $ie Company's mines In Sweden fell to 1.73 milliO n 
tons and made up ?o% of the total deliveries. Britain, Germany and 
Belgium were again the chief recipients. Since production was more or 
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less at the same level as in 1965, ore stocks increased during the year. 

The versatility of the Company's fleet of bulk and combined ore/oil 
carriers enabled the year’s reduction in ore shipments to be to a certain 
extent compensated for by an increase in ** other cargoes.” These rose 
to more than one-third of the total time at sea. Two ore carriers of 
72,000 dwt each, mv Nuolja and mv Nikkala, were received during 
the year, while the four oldest ships were sold in the early part of 
{967. The average age of the remaining a8 vessels now in operation is 
well under 6 years and their aggregate tonnage is 818,000 dwt, of 
which nearly 60% is made up of combined ore/oil carriers. Granges- 
berg’s next size of this type of carrier will be in the 100,000 dwt range; 
the order has been placed at a Swedish yard. 

The TGOJ Railway also suffered from the decline in ore shipments, 
with both total freight and ton-kilometres showing slight reductions. 

Liberia — LAMCO. Grangesberg earned a net income of Kr.4.4m. 
in its capacity as Manager and Sales Agent for the Lamco Joint 
Venture mining project in Liberia, in addition to its share of Kr. 15.3m. 
in the profit of the Swedish Lamco Syndicate. Ore production at the 
Nimba mine amounted to 8 million tons, with an average iron content 
nf about 66%. Work continued on the construction of the two-million- 
ton per year pelletizing plant and ore treatment facilities at Buchanan, 
which are scheduled for completion by the end of the current year. 
One of the new ore products, apart from pellets, will be 44 washed fines,” 
for which the first long-term contracts were signed with Japanese steel¬ 
makers in late 1966 and early 1967, covering a total quantity of 10 
million tons during 1968-74. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1966 


GROUP TURNOVER 

Steel fabrication 

Iron and Steel 

Nyby Bruk (stainless steel) 

Iron ore 

Shipowning Business 
Other Business 

Less internal deliveries 
l otal Group 

of which: exports [excl. shipping] 

FROM THE CONSOLIDATED 
BALANCE SHEET 
Fixed Assets 
Current Assets 
Long-term Liabilities 
(incl. Pens. Funds 
Short-term Liabilities 
Capital Sc. Reserves 
Group’s Net Profit 
PERSONNEL (average) 
of which: Overseas (incl. Liberia) 

Parent Company 

FROM THE PARENT CO. ACCOUNTS 

I urnover 
Trading Profit 

Total Income (before deprec., taxes, etc.) 

To reserve on stocks 

Depreciations 

Taxes 

Net Profit 

Declared Dividend for 1966: Kr. 10 
Kr. 50,000,000. 

BASIC PRODUCTION 
Ingot steel (Oxelosund and Nyby) 
of which: stainless steel 
|Heavy steel plate 
Welded pipeline sections 
Stainless plate & sheet 
Pig iron 
Ingot moulds 
Sponge iron 
Iron ore & pellets 
Iron ore (Lamco Joint Venture) 

SHIPPING 

Total cargoes shipped 
which: iron ores 
°il, coal A other cargoes 
(Tonnage owned on 31 Dec. [1,090 dwt] 
Kail transport 
which: other than ores 
Oxelosund Port: total goods handled (incl. 
loading for Oxelosund Works) 
which: other than, ores 
(Length of dorks [metres] 


1966 1965 

(Million Kronor) 


205.5 

*45-9 

4ia*3 

3899 

188.4 

176.1 

1295 

136.8 

220.5 

228.0 

171.8 

152.7 

1,328.0 

',2*9-4 

*94*9 

176.6 

i.i33*i 

1,052.8 

4i"- 

36%) 

1,269.9 

M78.3 

689.0 

6l2. 1 

333*9 

260.0 

85*0 

99-0) 

320.2 

229.5 

1,299.1 

1,297 3 

49.0 

51-5 

16,491 

16,560 

4.773 

4>894 

7,428 

7,378 

745*8 

744-3 

163.1 

182.1 

240.3 

266.2 

10.0 

10.0 

160.0 

175.6 

20.4 

27.6 

50.0 

53.0 

per share (unchanged) = 

(1,000 metric tons) 

740 

736 

58 

53 

439 

388 

40 

46 

24 

22 

625 

677 

96 

*7 

38 

34 

2,8*6 

2,863 

8,000 

8,709 

(1,000,000 m. tons) 

17.0 

18.0 

14.2 

15.8 

2.8 

2.2 

844.9 

730.5) 

5.8 

6.9 

2 . 9 . 

2.2 

4*1 

4*5 

1.1 

1.0 

973 

973) 


LONDON & EDINBURGH 

INSURANCE CO LTD 

POINTS ARISING FROM MR. G. J. STEWART'S STATEMENT 
PRESENTED ON JULY 14 IN LONDON AT THE 48th ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING OF LONDON & EDINBURGH INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

* Group profit for 1966 was £202,449 against £120,916 for 1965. 

* The 1964 marine account closed with a loss of £9,000. The 
closed aviation account of previous years has produced a profit 
and our profit and loss account for 1966 has been credited with a 
surplus of £20,500. 

* In anticipation of the 1965 run-off in both marine and aviation, 
we have made transfers of £75,000 and £20,000, respectively, 
from our free reserves. 

* The overall fire and accident premium volume increased only 
marginally last year. The underwriting deficit for the year was 
£75,797, representing 2.7% of premiums, against a loss of 
3.9% last year—an improvement, but not good enough. 

* Again this year, considerable progress in the development of 
London 8 c Edinburgh Life Insurance Co. Ltd. can be reported, 
and the life fund now exceeds £ 1,000,000 for the first time. 

$ There was a most satisfactory increase in profits for 1966 from 
Unicorn Securities Ltd. and Dillon Walker 8 c Co. Ltd. Total 
funds managed are now well in excess of £46,000,000. Griffin 
Assurance Co. Ltd., which operates the Unicom Guaranteed 
Assurance Savings Plan, had sums assured in force at 31 
December 1966 of £2,017,266. 

Write to the Secretary, London SS Edinburgh Insurance Co. Ltd., 
1 Seething Lane, London , EC3,for a copy of the full report and accounts. 


TRUMAN’ 

BREWER 



Mr M. A. Pryor, Chairman of Truman Hanbury Buxton & Com¬ 
pany Ltd., in bis statement, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1967, says :— 


RECORD RESULTS 

In my half year's statement I anticipated the profits for the second 
half of the year to run at a similar figure as the second half of the 
previous year. However, because of an exceptionally mild winter, and 
tightening of management control, the second half of the year under 
review has shown a considerable improvement, giving a final profit 
from trading for the whole year of £2,090,000, or an increase of 
£ 1 f4»ooo on last year’s final profit before taxation. Our final sales 
figures are akin to the national average, although there has been 
a distinct swing away from bottled to draught beer. Our Wine and* 
Spirit business shows an increase in overall profit, although the cut-price 
battle is still raging and we expeijy^nced a near two per cent drop in 
profit margins. 

MONOPOLIES COMMISSION IStjUIRY 

Last year we were smarting under the biased findings of the Prices 
& Incomes Board, and this year we are being subjected to the scrutiny 
of the Monopolies Commission. One wonders what is the sense of 
this inquiry into our industry, which is highly competitive, efficient and 
gives an extraordinary service to the public, which is unique to this 
country and the envy of the rest of the world. 


THE RIGHT POLICY 

I think it would be unwise to make any .forecasts as to the coming 
year’s results, because of the political and economic climate at the time 
of writing these, notes. However, the policy we are pursuing is the 
correct one, and we are achieving our target of obtaining a higher 
return on the capital now being invested, which is assisting the steady 
growth bf the Company. 
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U.K. Optical ft 
Industrial Holdings Limited 

Mr G. C. D’Arcy Bis* reports Distinct Improvement in Results 

The 32nd Annual General Meeting was held on July ig in 
London, Mr. G. C. D’Arcy Biss (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

TRADING RESULTS 

The Accounts show results which are a distinct improvement 
on last year. 

The sales of the ophthalmic companies varied little from the 
high figures achieved last year, and in view of marketing difficul¬ 
ties existing for most of the year both at home and overseas we 
must be satisfied that our position has at any rate been maintained. 

‘The Still Group also maintained the level of its sales and one 
can be more optimistic that future business will increase by bring¬ 
ing in profitable new lines of equipment. The large loss of last 
year has been turned into a small profit as the result of action 
taken a year ago, and the benefits therefrom will continue to our 
advantage. 

Export sales were slightly higher but we are now faced 
with intense competition in most overseas markets from larger 
size lenses which arc being offered. Frame sales continued 
to improve. The main business of The Hadley Go. Ltd. now 
acquired is the manufacture and selling of frames of good quality 
and design, two important features which will help to increase 
frame business. 

The Group profit before taxation totals £332,431, in respect 
of which there is a net charge for taxation of £133,090. The 
Board recommend a final dividend of 8 per cent making a total 
for the year of 12 per cent (same). 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

This year has started at a satisfactory level and profits should 
be maintained as far as one can see, plus a reasonable addition 
thereto from the Hadley acquisition. As usual I do not wish to 
make any optimistic predictions of the current year's results. 1 
shall, however, be disappointed if we cannot do better in the 
current year. 


I hr 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
i ‘London, W.8. PARk0686 (3 lines) 

of Ik* Mi art milill* ml, fran Tka EcuwMit, 21 St. Jamt’i St.. SKI. 


RIUNIONE ADRIATICA 
DI SICURTA—R.A.S. 

Adriatic Insurance Company, Milan, Italy 
128th ANNUAL REPORT 


Under the Chairmanship of Mr Massimo Spada, Chairman and 
Managing Director of the , Company, the General Meeting of the 
Shareholders was held in Milan on the 30th of June to examine the 
Company’s Balance Sheet for the year 1966, the 128th from its founda¬ 
tion. The Chairman opened with a commemoration of the late Mr 
Francesco Ferruccio Smeraldi, Member of the Board and of Mr Piero 
Saccrdoti, General Manager, both deceased in 1966. 

The Report highlights the latest developments of the economy in the 
various western countries in which the Company operates through in 
own Representatives and by means of Associated Companies: more 
particularly, in the countries of the European Community. 

Regarding the insurance ac tivity proper, the Report underlines that 
it has been impossible to note on a world scale a decisive technical 
improvement. In Non Life Business, the increases applied to premium 
tariffs have contributed to reduce the existing gap between premiums 
and losses, though the loss ratio remained heavy. In the Life Branch 
good results were again achieved. On the whole, the total Premium 
Income from General Business and Life Business attained 58,246,965,806 
lire to which another 56,690,576,613 lire must be added as income 
deriving from the activity of L’Assicuratrice Italians, the largest among 
the Associated Companies, which specialises in Accident Business. The 
General Meeting of the Shareholders resolved that a dividend of lire 
340 pier share should be distributed as in the previous year. 


Summarised R.A.S. Balance Sheet 
for 1966 as compared with 1965 (in lire) 


1965 

53,o*9»481,5&i 
5,254,648,500 


36,811,279,800 
116,900,408,442 

11 4.993,5* 1,3*6 

460.425,535,589 

81,029,083,761 

4,320,000,000 

681,712,902 


For All Classes 

1966 

Premiums Written 

58,246,965,806 

Income from Investments 

5,871,501,965 

Claims Paid and Sums set aside for 


Polit yholders 

40,471,320,516 

Insurance Funds and General Reserves 

129,315,805,641 

For the Life Branch 


New Sums Assured 

166,649,782,77 ft 

Sums Assured in force 

567,119,230,296 

Mathematical Reserves 

90,5 7 2,5 19,24 r i 

Share Capital 

4,320,000,000 

Profit for the Year 

672,729,853 


Premium Income of R.A.S. and Companies 
of the R.A.S. Group in Italy and abroad in 1966 
as compared with 1965 (in lire) 


1965 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicurtl and 
104,091,094,489 L’Assicuratrice Italiana 

9,185,779,286 Italian R.A.S. Companies 

64,627,853,748 Foreign R.A.S. Companies 


i77»904,727,523 
631,806,000,000 


TOTAL 

Capital Sums 
assured in the Life Branch 


1966 

i»4»937.542*4i9 

10,553,632,4^° 

7 1 > 1 05,035,8051 
*96,596,210,684 

75«,453*ooo,ooo 


At the Board Meeting, following the General Meeting, the Directors 
took note with regret of the resignation tendered by the Chairman knd 
Managing Director Mr Massimo Spada, resignation motivated by bfc 
many important positions in several Companies in Italy and abroad* 
The Board expressed to Mr Spada its sincerest appreciation for the 
valuable activity carried out by him during his Chairmanship and then 
proceded to the appointment of Mr Ettore T olli as Chairman 
Managing Director. Mr Massimo Spada and Mr Alberto Ravano were 
appointed Deputy-Chairmen. 
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COMPAGME FRANCAISE DES PETROLES 

CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN PRODUCTION - 
NET PROFIT UP 23.3 PER CENT 



The Annual General Meeting of COMPAGNIE 
FRANQAISE DES PETROLES was held in Paris 
on June 27. 

SUPPLIES OF CRUDE UP BY 18.5 PER CENT 
—DIVERSIFICATION IN PROSPECTING 

In 1966, total supplies reached 42,058,000 tons 
of crude, 21 per cent from Algeria, 24 per cent 
from the Eastern Mediterranean, 50 per rept 
from the Persian Gulf, and the balance from 
Canada and through purchases from other sup¬ 
pliers. The report underlines in particular the 
growth of supplies from the Persian Gulf: in 
Iran (+ 34.5 per cent); at Abu Dhabi (+ 42.5 
per cent). In Dubai the Company has a 16.66 per 
cent interest in the discovery of the Fateh struc¬ 
ture, and in the spring of 1967 it arquired a 10 
per cent interest in PETROLEUM DEVELOP¬ 
MENT (OMAN). Production will begin next 
autumn at the rate of 10m tons a year. In the 
Sahara, the new forms of co-operation between 
France and Algeria offer COMPAGNIE FRAN- 
9AISE DES PETROLES (ALGERIE), which 
continues to develop the Haoud Berkaoui field, 
interesting possibilities for further operations. The 
Company continues its prospecting activities 
through its research subsidiaries, particularly in 
Canada, Australia, the British offshore area in the 
North Sea, Senegal and France. 

LARGE INVESTMENTS IN 
REFINING AND DISTRIBUTION 
Investments carried out by C.F.P. reached Frs. 
308.3m in 1966 including Frs. 234m for refining 
and distribution. Expenditure for the Group as 
a whole amounted to Frs. 839m. 


In 1966, The TOTAL Group handled 26m 
tons in some 15 refineries in which the Group has 
an interest or in which it has processing rights. In 
Britain C.F.P. and PETROFINA have half-shares 
each in the LINDSEY OIL REFINERY which 
will come on stream at the beginning of next year. 
Its output in the first stage will cover TOTAL 
OIL PRODUCTS (G.B.)’s requirements. C.F.P. 
continues to develop and modernise its refining 
capacities in the other countries. In the United 
States, the net profit for 1966 of LEONARD RE¬ 
FINERIES INC.—where TOTAL AMERICAN 
has had a 33 per cent interest since the begin¬ 
ning of 1966—totalled $1,731,602 as against 
$1,002,613 for the business year 1965. 

In the field of distribution, the takeover of 
the AZUR network by TOTAL has made the 
latter the leading brand on the French market 
where it accounts for 25 per cent of total supplies. 
Sales abroad went up by nearly 15 per cent. 

CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 

The Company’s net profit reached Frs. 
252,927,838 in 1966, an increase of 23.3 per cent 
over the previous year which itself was 14 per 
cent up on 1964. 

Provisions and amortisation totalled Frs. 205m. 
The cash-flow amounts to Frs. 452.8m and shows a 
rise of 25.8 per cent over 1965. The results make 
it possible to distribute a total dividend of Frs. 
87.078.464, or Frs. 5.50 net per share of Frs. 50 
nominal. For holders resident in France there is 
an additional tax credit of Frs. 2.75, bringing 
the total income per share to Frs. 8.25. 


1 


! 


EURAFREP 

Societe de Recherche* et 
d’Exploitation de Petrole 
PARIS 

The 9th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of EURAFREP was held in 
Paris on June 27; the following 
are extracts from the report and 
statement of the Chairman, M. 
Rene Mayer. 

The sum of F. 39.93m was set 
aside for amortisation, provisions 
sundry losses, compared with 
F. 25.24m for 1965. After royalty 
payments of F. 6.9m net profit 
reached F. 4.04m. Dividends 
absorbed F. 3.75m amounting to 
F. 3 per share. 

Oil output in 1966 amounted 
to 933*000 tons, compared with 
445»ooo tons in 1965. For the 
first five months of 1967, it totalled 
445,000 tons against 356,000 tons 
in the same period of 1966. Once 
again, the production came 
entirely from the Algerian Sahara. 

The development of Saharian 
oil fields was continued as well as 
exploration work in Spain, 
Surinam, French Guiana and the 
North Sea. Geothermal explora¬ 
tion has been undertaken. 



COMPAGNIE GENERALE 
D’ELECTRICITE 

54 RUE LA BOfeTIE — PARIS 


During 1966, the turnover in¬ 
creased by 12.3 per cent and 
reached 3.754345.000 FF and 
personnel increased by 3.3 per cent 
to reach a total of 54,000 em¬ 



ployees by the end of the year. 

Societe G£n6ralc d’Entreprise, 
the major French firm in the field 
of construction work, contracting 
and line laying, will only appear 
as subsidiary as of January 1, 
1967. The figures concerning this 
firm are therefore not included 
in the above results. 

INVESTMENTS 
Compagnie G6n6rale d’Electri- 
cit£ has further increased its in¬ 
vestment effort: more than } of 
its investments are through self¬ 
financing. 

In France alone C.G.E. has 80 
factories, abroad it is active in 80 
foreign countries through 30 in¬ 
dustrial and 17 sales subsidiaries. 

RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 
A continuous Research pro¬ 
gramme has been maintained at a 


cost of 160m FF for 1966 More 
than 3,000 employees (including 
700 scientists) devote their time 
towards this goal and the Mar- 
coussis Research Centre, one of 
the major European centres, keeps 
on expanding. 

The company’s outstanding 
technical level was further recog¬ 
nised by orders such as those 
received for its laser telemeters, 
three of which were commissioned 
for tracking the two "Diad&me” 
French satellites. 

PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 

Because of the stoppage in 
prices, the profitable margin of 
French undertakings was lower 
than that of other large industrial 
countries. 

Nevertheless, profits and divi¬ 
dends of C.G.E. have kept on in¬ 
creasing steadily and have reached 
37m FF (this figure relates only 


Giaph 2 



to the parent company and the 
profit shown has been reached 
after allowance for all types of 
provisions). 
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METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
SURPLUS LANDS COMPANY LIMITED 

Points from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr W. M. Batch, F.R.I.C.S., and the Report and 
Accounts for the year to March 31, 1967. - 

DIRECTORS—Tribute is paid to Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, K.B.E., who retired on medical 
advice after serving the Company and its forer unner for 40 years. Also to Mr K. IS. Fresson, 
F.R.I.C.S., a Director since 195a, who is lessening his business activities and will not seek re-election. 
The Directors have co-opted to the Board, Mr Clyde A. S. Cooper, O.B.K., and Mr Oliver S. 
Chesterton, M.C., F.R.I.C.S. 

FINANCE—The disinvestment programme was carried a stage further by sales, which realised a 
net surplus of £500,000. As a result, total assets now amount to £14,546,836 (1966 £15,725,154) 
and loans were reduced by a further £i|m. In addition, long term finance for the Town Centre 
Developments at Hyde (Cheshire; and Bury and Urmston (Lancashire) has been agreed (subject to 
hnal legal formalities) with a leading insurance group. 

PROFITS—As a result of sales over the past two years, total income was reduced to £1,053,085 
(1-966 £1,222,684). This included only £80,759 from property dealing as against a level of £250,000 
two years ago. On the other hand, savings of interest and other outgoings were effected and the 
resultant profit after taxation was £365,485 (1966 £306,857). 

DIVIDEND—A final dividend of 4$ per cent, making 7 per cent for the year is recommended out 
of earnings of 8.4 per cent. After transferring £49,625 to reduce Outgoings Suspense Account the 
amount of £369,948 is carried forward (1966 £343,114). 

DEVELOPMENTS—Despite some frustrations, completions and lettings of new developments pro¬ 
gressed satisfactorily, particularly so at the Middlesbrough development where 23 out of 37 shops have 
been let. 

THE WHELMAR PROPERTY CO. LIMITED—Sales of houses continued to be very satisfactory 
and an increased dividend was received from this source. 

TRADE INVESTMENTS—The property development companies in which trade investments are 
held (three of them in partneiship with a leading insurance group) had a mixed experience, one doing 
particularly well and the others meeting frustrations in completing and letting their developments. A 
provision of £500,000 against the aggregate bopk cost has been made in the Balance Sheet. 

VALUATION OF ASSETS—It is intended to procure an up-to-date professional valuation of all 
assets, including trade investments, when developments have reached an appropriate stage. 

PROSPECTS—The Group has, it is felt, touched the bottom of its temporary recession. It is too 
early to be specific, about future dividends, but the wide spread of interests of the Group in property 
investment, development and dealing and housebuilding gives confidence for the future. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting will be held on July 25, 1967. A copy of the Report , 
Accounts and Chairman’s Statement will be sent on application to the Secretary , Kensal House, 553/579 
Harrow Road , London, IV.10. 


GENERALE ALIMENTAIRE 

PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of GENERALE 
ALIMENTAIRE was held in Dijon on June 28, 
1967, with M. Raymond Sachot in the chair. 
The accounts and the balance sheet for the year 
ending December 31, 1966, were adopted. 

Net profit amounted to Frs. 9.597,855.50 after 
setting aside Frs. 7,347,694 in respect of tax and 
Frs. 1,784,537 to cover exceptional merger costs. 
The net profit thus shows an increase of 40 per 
cent over the previous year’s figure of Frs. 
6,851,307. Depreciation amounted to Frs. 
10,310,583 for 1966 against Frs. 8,988,730 for 
the previous year; the year’s cash flow accordingly 
came to Frs. 19,908,439. 

1'hese data, converted in terms of individual 
shares, show a net profit of Frs. 11.11 as against 
Frs. 8.57 in 1965, and a cash flow per share of 
Frs. 23.05 against Frs. 19.81 in 1965. 

The gross dividend per share was fixed at Frs. 
6, or 12 . per cent of the face value. The net 
dividend will likewise be Frs. >6 owing to the 
abortion of the withholding tax, and will be paid 
as from July 17 against presentation of coupon 
No. 4. 

The application of the tax credit of Frs. 3 per 
coupon brings the total dividend up to Frs. 9 per 
share. 

MM. Charles BERNARD, Rene-Louis de 
CHAZAL and Francois THIENOT were re¬ 
elected members of the Board for a fresh term 
of office. 

The Chairman pointed out that the 1966 turn¬ 
over including taxes of GENERALE ALIMEN¬ 
TAIRE, excluding subsidiaries, rose by 15 per 


cent over the previous year to reach Frs. 319.87m. 

The Chairman stressed the size of the invest¬ 
ments carried out during the year, which 
amounted to Frs. 33.7m. This exceptionally large 
effort will enable GENERALE ALIMENTAIRE 
to continue its policy of structural overhaul and 
development. 

GENERALE ALIMENTAIRE 
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Salient Points from the cir- 
culated Statement of Mr D. fj 
Howard, F.I.O.B., chairman n f 
Howards of Mitcham Holdings 
Limited : 

Profits before taxation amounted 
to £52,213, compared with 
£*03,727 in 1965. Dividend of r, 
per cent rerommended. 

The group’s overall level of 
activity was only 14 per cent 
lower than the previous year 
because a substantial fall in turn¬ 
over on private housing was par¬ 
tially offset by a very useful 
increase in our general contracting 
activities. 

It seems reasonably certain that 
1967 will see at least the begin¬ 
ning of a general improvement for 
the Private Estates Division. 

In the field of Industrialised' 
Building I think we can claim to 
have been successful 

In the Property Investment 
Division the realisation of our 
investment at Wimbledon is prov¬ 
ing slower than anticipated. How¬ 
ever, its successful realisation is 
only a matter of time and cHort. 

We have a substantial work load 
and valuable stocks and I am con¬ 
fident of our ability to give a good 
account of ourselves during 1967. 


COMPAGNIE DE 
MOKTA 

The Ordinary General Meeting 
was held on June 21, 1967. 

The general trading result in 
1966 is Frs. 12.993.078,14 com¬ 
pared with Frs. 12.074.721,50 in 
1965. After provisions of 
Frs. 4.095.782,20 for depreciation 
of assets and after sundry charges 
and accessory profits, the credit 
balance for the year amounts to 
Frs. 9.865.775,12 compared with 
Frs. 8.755.640,80 in 1965. 

The gross dividend has been 
fixed at Frs. 10 a share. 

For foreign shareholders, the 
dividend is subject to a tax of 25 
per cent, subject as the case may 
be to the redye tions provided for 
in the bilateral agreements con¬ 
cluded between France and certain 
foreign countries. 

The President, Mr Pernneau 
announced an extension to thi 
duration of exploitation of the 
uranium deposit in the Gaboon 
{COMUF) and of the manganese 
deposit in the Cote d’Ivoire, 
thanks to* the new reserves that 
were discovered recently. He in* 
dicated that the'Company is con¬ 
tinuing its . searches in Canada and 
that it is interested in th£ 
tation of the uranium $scoveied 
in the Niger as well as the event¬ 
ual realisation of the idW content 
nickel reserves in New Caledonia. 
Lastly, he confirmed a start in the 
exploitation of the kaolin deposit 
of Berrien, in autumn, 1967. 
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THE 


CORPORATION 

LIMITED 


Guthrie Estates Limited 

Kumpulan Guthrie S M. 
(Incorporated in Malaysia) 
Wm. Symington Sc Son Ltd. 


Guthrie Industries Limited 

Lintafoaxn .Ltd. 

Marshal Sc Brush Ltd. 
Tribute Carpets Ltd. 
Guthrie-Pullen Ltd. 

Eric C. Flowei Ltd. 


RESULTS FOR 1966-67 


Plantation Crops: Rubber 109,632,000 lbs. 

Palm Oil 27,141 tons 

Palm Kernels 6,156 tons 

Tea 1,463,000 lbs. 

Profit before taxation £3,706,312 

Profit after taxation £2,122,531 

Dividends :— 7± per cent paid 23rd February, 1967 

10 per cent payable 10th August, 1967 

The following are salient points from the Review of the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Eric Grifflth-Janes, KBE» CMG. 

★ Rubber and oil palm crops were higher, but the 
world prices for. these products were substantially 
lower than in the preceding year. 

★ DYNAT sales have expanded and continue to grow. 

it Increasing investment in oil palms in Malaysia is 
projected for the next ten years. 

it Plans are well advanced for a public share issue in 
Malaysia in 1968 . 

it Lintafoam Limited's output, order book and exports 
are at record levels in die current year. 

★ The Carpet Group (Marshall & Brush Ltd. and 
Tribute Carpets Ltd.) has teen reorganised and the 
foundation laid for a sound and profitable business. 


Copies of the Chairman's Review and the Directors' Report 
and Accounts may be obtained from The Joint Secretaries,' 
The Guthrie Corporation Limited , 52/54 Gracerhurch Street, 
London , E.C.3. , ‘ 




KANGOL LIMITED 

RESULTS SHOW CONSIDERABLE IMPROVEMENT 
ENCOURAGING CURRENT PROGRESS 


The 15th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Kangol Limited was held 
on July 14 in London, Mr J. 
Mcisner (Joint Managing Direc¬ 
tor) presiding in the absence of 
the Chairman and Joint Manag¬ 
ing Diiertor, Mr J. Spreiregen. 

The following is the Chairman’s 
circulated statement* 

It is with much pleasure that 
your board report pre-tax profits 
for the year 1966 of £111,483 as 
against £31,735 a year ago. Group 
sales amounted to £1,846,724, an 
increase of £162,017 over last 
year. After deducting taxation 
there remains £72,336 for appro¬ 
priation. Your board recom¬ 
mend a payment of a dividend of 
10 per cent, which will absorb 
£28,415. Last year a dividend of 
10 per cent was paid. You will 
recall that this dividend was 
announced last year ahead of the 
usual time to take advantage of 
the transitional provision of the 
Income Tax Act 1965 consequent 
on the change from Income Tax 
to Corporation Tax for limited 
companies. 

As you know, the Kangol 
Group is divided into three cate¬ 
gories—manufacture of Headwear, 
manufacture of Safety Belts and 
Safety Helmets and manufacture 
of Electrical Products. 

TEXTILE DIVISION- 
HEADWEAR AND WOOL 
SPINNING 

The sales have improved from 
£909,000 to £1,012,000 and the 
profits increased from £72,500 to 
£79,000. In a period of restraint, 
this result is most satisfactory. 

ROAD SAFETY DIVISION 

We are now one of the principal 
manufacturers of safety belts for 
motor cars in the United King¬ 
dom. We have secured valuable 
contracts from two of the largest 
car manufacturers. Our share of 
this market is increasing and it 
offers a big potential to us. In 
order to meet with the increasing 
demand for our safety belts, we 
are constantly in the process of 
extending our works to enable us 
to increase our production. The 
profits from this division showed 
only a small improvement at 
£44,800, due mainly to the un¬ 
avoidable delay in increasing the 
productive capacity of the Carlisle 
factory. 

ELECTRICAL DIVISION 

The principal change in our 
Group earnings is attributable to 
a sizeable reduction in the losses 
of the Electrical Division. In 1965 
this Division lost £62,poo and for 
1966 this loss was reduced to 


£12,000. There has been much 
difficulty in procuring work for 
the Electrical Division and our 
labour forte as a consequence has 
been substantially reduced. Cer¬ 
tain of the Electricity Boards have 
recently adopted our Timac time 
switches for domestic use. We 
hope that other Boards will shortly 
follow suit. However, not until 
the general economic pattern im¬ 
proves will the Electrical Division 
make any useful contribution to 
profits. 

THE FUTURE 

Judging by the progress made 
during the first five months, the 
indications are that we should do 
better in the current year, and, 
when the Seat Belt Division is 
working under full production 
conditions, it should help to 
advance our profits. 

Your directors have been well 
served by all employees and 
executives and to each we extend 
our thanks and hopes for the 
c urrent year. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS 

Addressing the meeting, Mr 
Mcisner said: As you know, the 
fitting of seat belts to all new 
cars and certain commercial 
vehicles became compulsory as 
from April 1, 1967, and to meet 
the very much increased demand 
for the Kangol belt, your Com¬ 
pany has been obliged to expand 
its manufacturing capacity at 
Carlisle considerably. 

Substantially increased deliveries 
of seat belts are now being made 
to the British Motor Corporation, 
the Rootes Group, and also to re¬ 
tail outlets through our wholesale 
distributors. Based on information 
currently available, your com¬ 
pany now provides about 40 per 
cent of the total requirements of 
the home market, and can justifi¬ 
ably claim to be probably the 
largest producer of seat belts in 
this country. The demand for 
seat belts, other than that result¬ 
ing from current statutory re¬ 
quirement, promises to grow as 
legislation relating to vehicles 
registered prior to April 1, 1967, 
is now being proposed. 

Manufacturing and distributing 
arrangements are now being 
negotiated to establish Kangol 
seat belts in a number of foreign 
markets. 

We are still experiencing diffi¬ 
culties in our Electrical Division 
but judging by the progress made 
by the Group to date, we are 
hopeful that the current year will 
be a better one than 1966. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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KULIM. RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 

MR P. B. L. COGHLAN’S REVIEW 



The Thirty - third Annual 
General Meeting of Kulim Rubber 
Plantations, Limited will be held 
on July 28 in The Queen’s Room, 
The Baltic Exchange, 14-20, St 
Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

In his circulated review, the 
Chairman (Mr P. B. L. Coghlan) 
refers to the merger with Anglo- 
Asian Rubber Plantations Limited 
which became effective in Novem¬ 
ber, 1966. As this was just a 
short while before the end of 
Kulim’s financial year (Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1966) the Accounts in- 
t luded only two months’ net profits 
of Anglo-Asian. Accordingly, the 
first full year of combined working 
would be covered in the 1967 
Accounts which would be in con¬ 
solidated form to include the re¬ 
sults of Anglo-Asian and certain 
other subsidiaries which, with 
Kulim itself, now constitute the 
Kulim Group. 

Excluding properties contracted 
for sale as already announced, the 
estates of the Kulim Group had a 
total planted area of 26,236 acres 
comprising 16,094 acres of pedi¬ 
gree rubber (almost entirely post¬ 
war) and 10,142 acres of oil palms 
planted since 1962. Mr Coghlan 
t ontinues :— 

"It is intended in due course to 
replace some of the older pedigree 
rubber areas with the more profit¬ 
able oil palms cultivation but, from 
now on, the pattern will consist of 
a rapid build-up of crop from the 
oil palms together with a steady 
rise in rubber output. The prob¬ 
lems of pest c ontrol and pollination 
which had affected the initial crop¬ 
ping of the earliest oil palm areas 
in 1965 have been overcome and, 
for the whole of 1966 and since, 
crops have substantially exceeded 
the original estimates. It now 
appears that an average yield of 
10 tons of fruit per acre pei 
annum at full maturity may be 
attained. Yields from the rubbex 
areas also promise well. In this 
respect, the concentration of a 
large part of the replanting by 
both Kulim and Anglo-Asian 
within the short space of recent 
years not only has enabled the 
latest clones to be used but also 
means that a high proportion of 
the rubber acreage will be on a 
rising yield curve. As a measure of 
what may reasonably be expected 
when all the areas are fully 
mature, annual crops could well 
be of the order of 20,000,000 lb. 
of rubber and, possibly, 26,000 
tons of oil palm products (oil and 
kernels).” 

The 
nlaittu) 


palm oil mill, completed in 1966, 
had been carried out by Eastern 
Oil Palms Limited, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Kulim. A 
large part of this expenditure by 
E.O.P. was allowable for iax pur¬ 
poses and would be available 
against its future profits. Allow¬ 
ances already accrued to December 
31, 1966, were estimated to be at 
least £430,000 and this total 
would be substantially increased in 
respect of current and further 
expenditure and by subsequent 
allowances in respect of past ex¬ 
penditure. It was anticipated, 
therefore, that the profits of 
E.O.P., which before long would 
form the hulk of Kulim’s increas¬ 
ing revenue, would be free of tax 
for some years. 

In the meantime, the sales of 
rubber areas, which had been 
made in order to finance the oil 
palm development, had naturally 
diminished present earnings and 
Mr Coghlan concludes with the 
following assessment of curent and 
future prospects :— 

“From November 1966 when 
the merger with Anglo-Asian took 
place there was, as previously 
mentioned, a sharp fall in the 
price of rubber and, although 
there has been some recovery 
recently, the average for the first 
five months of this year is con¬ 
siderably lower than that ruling 
during 1966. Until additional 
returns arc received from the oil 
palm investment, the Kulim Group 
must rely mainly on rubbex 
revenue for its profits and, there¬ 
fore, the results for this year will 
be affected by the fall in the price 
of rubber. There is also the 
additional burden of the 5 pef 
cent Malaysian Development Tax 
referred to previously. Neverthe¬ 
less, whilst it is not possible to 
make an exact forecast, it is 
anticipated that, provided there is 
no further decline in the price of 
rubber, a higher rate of dividend 
will be paid in respect of 1967 
than that paid for each of the last 
two years. This will be payable 
on an issued capital of £2,010,785 
remaining after the repayment of 
6d per share (expected to be made 
later this year from surplus cash 
from land sales proceeds) against 
the issued capital of £1,631,046 as 
it was prior to the merger. 

Apart from larger earnings from 
our rubber areas it is expected 
that, commencing in 1968, sub¬ 
stantial and increasing returns will 
be received from the oil palm 
areas and, from then onwards, 
dividends should show a progres¬ 
sive rise.” 


gi^er part of the oil palm 
the erection of a 


year of 

substantial 

growth 


Highlights from the statement of the Chairman. 
Mr R. M Hammerman, in the 1966 Annual Report 
of The International Life Insurance Company 
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The table above shows the continuing growth of 
the Group's resources during 1966 In every 
category the increase has been dramatic And a 
comparison of the first 6 months of 1967 (un¬ 
audited) with the comparable period of 1966. 
shows how the Group's position is improving still 
further this year. 

For full details, please write for a copy of our 1966 
Annual Report to the London address below. 

ih 

/" ^ 22 ^ .. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(U.K.) LTD.. PARK HOUSE. PARK STREET. LONOON. W.l. 

• iobiidiary of 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY S.A. 

8 RUE NOTRE-DAME. LUXEMBOURG. 

V_____/ 
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BUNZL PULP & PAPER 

SALES AND PROFITS INCREASED 

Mr. G. G. Bund reports further expansion of Group’s activities 

The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Bum! Pulp & Paper Ltd. was 
held on July 18 at the Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C.2. The following is a summary of the 
circulated statement by Mr G. G. Bund, the Chairman. 

In the course of 1966 there was a further growth of the Group's activities and the results are 
reflected in the Accounts. The forecast made in our Interim Report that the profit for the second 
half of the year was likely to match that of the first half proved accurate. The final profit for the 
full year amounted to £3*723,634 before taxation, an increase of some ig per cent over 1963, and 
to £2,068,688 after taxation. 

Sales and profits of Cigarette Components Ltd. and its subsidiaries known as the Filtrona 
Division show*ed a satisfactory increase overall. U.K. sales, in particular, maintained their growth 
but there was a marginal decline in exports due to more difficult conditions overseas which also 
affected some of the subsidiaries. Benefits of improved manufacturing efficiency have as in previous 
years been passed on to our customers .by way of price reductions. 

In anticipation of a further rise in demand, construction started early this year of a new manu¬ 
facturing unit close to our existing factories in Jarrow. Our research and development facilities, 
which make an important contribution to progress, were expanded in course of the year. 

Results of the Filtrona Division for the current year can be considered satisfactory. 

You may have noted that the supply and export of rods for cigarette filter tips has been 
referred to the Monopolies Commission. All I propose to say at this early stage is that we have 
always been proud of the fact that the large and worldwide Filtrona Division has been built up 
and is being run so successfully by a very small staff. The heavy additional burden which this 
investigation will impose on the Company's small management team cannot but interfere with their 
normal activities at a time when they are making an extra effort in all markets. 

Our export merchanting companies achieved a satisfactory rise in turnover and profits last 
year and have made further progress so far this year despite fierce competition. In the U.K., 
Wycombe Marsh Paper Mills Ltd. and the converting companies associated with it managed to 
hold their own but still face a difficult time for some years ahead. 

The considerable efforts maAe in recent years to put Tape Development Ltd. on a profit earning 
basis proved successful in 1966. Moreover, both this company and Carter Bros. (Billingshurst) Ltd. 
have shown improved results during the first few months of 1967. 

Ectona Fibres Ltd., in which we have a 40 per cent shareholding, began construction of its 
plant in West Cumberland early this year. 

Group sales for 1966 rose to £31,662,000. The export and overseas trade of our U.K. com¬ 
panies reached £11,880,000, a figure which of course excludes the substantial sales of our over¬ 
seas subsidiaries. 

In spite of the increase of profits, which under normal circumstances would have warranted an 
increase in the dividend, your Board is recommending, in conformity with the Government's wishes, 
a final dividend of only 15 per cent, bringing the total for the year to 25 per cent, the same as for 
1965. 

Group sales and profits have continued to increase during the first four months of this year. 
In view, however, of the current economic situation at home and of political uncertainties abroad, 
it is particularly difficult to give any forecast of the probable results for the rest of the year, and 
you will understand that I prefer to refrain, on this occasion, from doing so. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1964 

1966 

1966 


£000 

£000 

£000 

Capital employed 

8,880 

9,433 

10,653 

Profit before taxation attributable to shareholders 

2,813 

3,123 

3,724 

Profit after texation attributable to shareholders 

1,319 

1,862 

2,069 

Ordinary dividends—gross amount 

534 

762 

762 

—amount per share 

10*d 

la 3d 

la 3d 


CHAIRMANS ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


In reply to a shareholder who commented on a recent announcement by Columbia University 
of the discovery of a new and highly effective smoke filter material, the Chairman said that they 
had been in touch with Columbia University but information from that source was as yet incomplete. 
Re added:—“ In general this development if it proves to be of value, could well be of advantage 
to Cigarette Components Ltd* who arir extremely well equipped yrttfc, machinery and techniques to 
process any type of filter material.*' 

The report and accounts were actajpted and the other formal business duly transacted. 

At i subsequent extraordinary jijnaeal meetings die propoted one*for*one was ’ 

Wrowe<L ' X-:*' ‘ • '■ • 


CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET, 
& CO. 

ACTIVITIES AND 
PROSPECTS REVIEWED 

The 64th annual general meet¬ 
ing of Charrington, Gardner, 
Locket and Co. Limited was held 
on July 20th in London, Mr 
K. M. Stobart (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: 

Considering the difficult econo¬ 
mic conditions which have 
affected every section of our busi¬ 
ness, and the fact that the winter 
was the mildest in living memory, 
the pre-tax profits of £831,502 
cannot be regarded as unsatis¬ 
factory. 

With the support of the Mobil 
Oil Company our sales were 
higher than in the previous year 
and we maintained our share of 
the market. Despite increased 
costs we managed to maintain our 
profits. 

Domestic Fuel Division : The 
exceptionally mild winter natur¬ 
ally reduced the consumption of 
all types of fuel for space heating. 
In spite of this, steps which we 
had taken to streamline our 
organization by the closure of 
uneconomic sales and distribution 
points and the concentration of 
trade through our mechanised 
depots enabled us to achieve a 
satisfactory level of profit. 

Builders Merchanting Division : 
The recession in the Building 
Industry, has continued though 
there are at last signs of a revival 
of activity. We have succeeded 
in maintaining our turnover, but 
the results have been very dis¬ 
appointing. 

Engineering Division : Charrold 
Ltd. have had a satisfactory year 
and sold a record number of their 
vehicles. Anglo-Canadian (Indus¬ 
trial Pipework) Co. Ltd. have 
also done well and are expanding 
in the field of industrial conver¬ 
sion to natural gas. J. T. Mere¬ 
dith & Co. Ltd. have very sub¬ 
stantially reduced their losses. 

Having reviewed developments 
in the Transport division, the 
chairman concluded: — 

Future Prospects : The profits 
of the Group still depend mainly 
on the results of our two Fuel 
Divisions. These have both made 
a satisfactory contribution during 
the past year and in the first two 
months of the current year our 
sales in both Divisions are higher 
than in the corresponding period 
of last year. In our other Divi- 
' sions, we believe we can look for¬ 
ward to considerable improve¬ 
ments in the current year as a 
result of steps that have been 
takers T^he report was adopted. 
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DORMAN LONG (STEEL) LIMITED 

MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 

The Company, the largest manufacturer of structural steel 
sections in the United Kingdom, require a Market Research 
Officer for its expanding Market Development Department. 

We are looking for someone under the age of 35 who has had 
a few years' experience in industrial market research, and 
ideally a knowledge of the construction industry. Preference 
wiU be given to graduates or holders of the H.N. Diploma. 

The duties attached to this appointment will include the pre¬ 
paration of detailed market studies relating to the Company's 
existing products and to new products. The work will entail 
desk research, field surveys, forecasting and report writing 
with ample scope for individual initiative. 

Applications in writing, giving brief details of qualifications, 
age and experience to: 

Superintendent of Training & 
Staff Development 
Dorman Long (Steel) Limited, 
G.P.O. Box 11, 

Royal Exchange, 
Middlesbrough. 


DEPUTY EDITOR 

Important new weekly business magazine seeks Deputy Editor 
to write with flair and authority primarily on national and 
international economic trends. Applicants for this responsible 
post, which will carry a commensurate salary, must have a strong 
economic background combined with daily or weekly journalistic 
experience. 

Applications, which will be treated in the strictest confidence, 
should be addressed to Box No. 2141 , The Economist, 25 St. 
James's Street, S.W.l. 



OIL SPECIALIST 

A city house has a vacancy for an economist with experience 
of the oil industry. The position will be of interest to graduates 
who have undertaken several years’ research work of an economic 
and financial nature in the industry and who arc familiar with 
production, transportation and marketing problems. The work 
involves basic research at industry and company level and the 
appraisal of the results for investment purposes. The ability to 
prepare reports in a concise and lucid fashion suitable for 
presentation to senior management is important. The opportuni¬ 
ties arc exceptional and the salary will be above average. 

Write Box No. 2138 , c/o The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.l. 


For further announcements see pages 281 and 373 to 374 


General Foods Limited 

Formerly Alfred Bird and Sons.Limited, the British member of General Foods 
International manufacturers of convenience foods and Maxwell House Coffees. 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Faculty of Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for appointment 
in the Faculty of Sociul Sciences with 
effect from 1st October, 1067. or 1st 
January. 1968. in the grade of LECTURER 
or ASSISTANT LECTURER in: 

: ACCOUNTING arid ECONOMIC 81 
I SOCIAL STATISTICS 
1 Further particulars and furnin of 

I application may be obtained from the 
Registrar. University of Kent at 
Canterbury. Canterbury Completed 
I applications (three copies s should be 
received not later than Friday. 4th 
August, 1907. (Quote A68 ) 


MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE (STATS.) 

The man or woman selected will be responsible for:— controlling of all 
quantitative sales and marketing information and short and long term fore¬ 
casting; the developing of mechanised data handling systems and the 
providing of consultative planning services to product managers. 

Candidates should be in the age range 25 - 35, possess a degree in statistics 
and have had considerable experience in Market Research techniques and 
applications, with either an agency or a major food manufacturer. 

Salary will be in the range £1,600 - £2,100 per annum and fringe benefits 
ard good. Opportunities for transfer within the Company are high. 

Please apply for an application form to:-— 

^71 THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 

— , GENERAL FOODS LIMITED Banbury, Oxon. Telephone4483. 


Cars and Commercial 
Vehicles 

Facts and Figures 

If you are Interested in the lormer. 
capable oi the latter and wish to be 
involved with statistical and market 
analysts, please read on 
This is an excellent opportunity for » 
young man to make a career in an 
expanding market planning office. 
Interested applicants please contact 


cxpundlng market planum 
Interested applicants please 
Personnel Offlrer 
Rootes Limited, 

Devonshire House. 

Piccadilly, 

London, W.i 
Telephone: 01-499 3401 


University of Belfast 

Lectureships and Assistant 
Lectureships in Economics 

The Senate of The Queen's University ot 

S iUast invitee applications tor Lecture¬ 
rs and Assistant Lectureships in . 
Economics from October 1, 1907 or such 
. other date as may be arranged. For on* . 
of the posts a special Interest in ecdn0jjP» c 


ships and Assistant Lectureships in . 
Economics from October 1, 1907 or such 
. other date as may be arranged. For on* . 
of the posts a special Interest in ecbnOjjPW 
theory would be an advantage. SalaHT 
range for a lectureship is £17470 to fL* 30 
plus contributory pension rights under 
the F.S.S.U. and for an asilfctaht 
lectureship £1.106 to A 1.340 plus 
contributory pension rights under tn« 
F.B 1 S.U, luitial placing on- the salary 
scale will depend on qualifications ahfl 
experience. Applications should be 
received by August 12. 1967. Further 
particulars may be obtained from G. **■ 
Cowie. M.A., Lb 3.i J.P., Eoenury^ 
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Appointments 


LiTY of BIRMINGHAM 

Education committee 

[city of Birmingham 
College of Commerce 

PRINCIPAL, lecturers in econo¬ 
mics and SOCIOLOGY required to 
Md specialist teams teaching to degree 
lind professional studies. They will be 
directly responsible to the Head of 
Department for developing new degree 

r °TJie S Authority have' been invited to 
submit a scheme for the establishment 
,,r a Polytechnic in Birmingham and 
,.11 probably include this College in 
jhe proposals which they will submit 
to the Secretary of State. 

Applicants for these two posts should 
graduates in any branch of the 
uciai sciences. Preference will be given 
candidates with good industrial, 
administrative and teaching experience. 
Salary-in accordance with the 
Burnham (Further Education) Scales: 
£2.310—^3,800 

There is a scheme lor assistance 
tf ith removal expenses. 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from The 
principal, City of Birmingham College 
of Commerce. Aston Street, Gosta 
Cireen. Birmingham. 4, to whom com¬ 
pleted forms must be returned as 
voon as possible. 

J H. MORETON, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


I niversity of Strathclyde 

IOOL OF ARTS AND SOCIAL 

ddies 

mputer uses in the Social 
lences 


■plications are Invited from 
Appropriately qualified candidates for the 
Kt of Lecturer in charge of Computer 
■wrammlng fur the Social Sciences, 
nr University has an I.C.T. 1905 
mputer and a wide range of social 
:mce users including the Departments 
. Economics. Politics and Psychology 
Salary scale Cl,470-£3,630 plus F.S.S.U 
Application forms and further 
uticulars (quoting 60/67) can be 
Named from the Registrar. University 
'Strathclyde. Oeorge Street. Glasgow, 

.. with whom applications should be 

Wd, 


err anti Limited, 
lollinwood, Lancs., 

mvc u vacancy in the 

Export Sales Department 


University of St. Andrews 

Department of Political Economy 

Ap plicati ons are invited for the post of 
LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER 
In Political Economy in St. Salvator’s 
College. Salary scabs: Lecturers £1,470— 
£3,630. Assistant Lecturers £1,105— 
£1.340; starting salary according to 
qualifications and experience. FS.S.U.: 
grant towards expenaea of furniture 
removal. FIVE copies of applications, 
with the names of three referees, should 
be lodged by August 35th, 1967, with 
the Secretary of thp University, College 
Gate, St. Andrews. :from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Computer Programmer 


Applications are invited for the post 
of Computer Programmer in the 
Design Section ot the Mechanical 
Engineering Department. It is essen¬ 
tial that thp applicant should have 
considerable experience In the pro¬ 
gramming field and should be con¬ 
versant with the major computer 
languages. This will be a rapidly 
developing area of activity in the 
Engineering Department and the range 
of application should be loth varied 
and interesting. 

Salary scale: £1.025- £1,340 plus 


r'.£».cs. u. 

Forms of application (quoting 67/67) 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 
University of Strathclyde, George 
Street. Olasgow, C.I., to whom appli¬ 
cations should be returned bv August 
30th, 1967. 


University of Reading 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Research Assistant in Land Economics 
in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics from graduates in Economics 
nr Agricultural Economics, or other suitable 
subject provided an adequate grounding 
in Economics is assured. Ability in 
quantitative methods would be an advan¬ 
tage. The eucceesful candidate will be 
required, over a two-year period with 
appropriate supervision provided by the 
Department, to study capital Investment 
problems associated With the provision of 
fixed equipment in arable farming He 
would be eligible to apply to register 
for a higher degree of the University 
of Reading. 

The salary will be not less than £1,100 
per annum for a person of suitable 
qualifications and a further sum will be 
uvailable to cover travelling and other 
expenses Incurred in connection with the 
work. Five copies of the letter of 
application together with five copies of 
the applicant's curriculum vitae, including 
the names of two referees, should be sent 
to the Assistant Bursar (Personnel), 
University of Reading. Reading, Berks 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. DUBLIN 

ECONOMIST 
SENIOR ECONOMIST 

DUTIES: Successful candidates will be principally 

engaged on work relating to short and 
medium - term economic planning. 
Appointment will be for a five-year 
period. 

QUALIFICATIONS: For the post of ECONOMISTS candidate 
should have a first or second class 
honours degree with Economics as a 
principal subject. 

He should also have at least 5 years' 
experience in (a) academic work 
related to economics or (b) economic 
research or (c) working as an econo¬ 
mist for a large commercial organisation 
or (d) any other relevant field. 

For the post of SENIOR ECONOMIST a 
significantly higher standard of ex¬ 
perience will be required. 

SALARIES: Salary will be related to the successful 

candidate's qualifications and experi¬ 
ence. For the ECONOMIST the salary 
will be negotiated in the range £1,800- 
£2,500. For the SENIOR ECONOMIST it 
will be negotiated at a rate above 
£2,500. 

PARTICULARS AND APPLICATION FORMS. 

from Personnel Division, Department of Finance, Dublin, 2. 

Latest date for receipt of completed application forms — 
8th August, 1967. 


ASSISTANT 

for 

Treasury Department 

Applications are required from men In their late twenties, early thirties, 
with a knowledge of Mercantile Banking procedures, credit control, end prefer¬ 
ably some accounting experience for the Treasury Department of a major 
American Company. 

Modern offices, two minutes from Victoria Station Please apply giving full 
details of education, experience end salary to: 

Manager — Personnel Services, 

Unitad States Steal International (New York) Inc. 

Glen House, Stag Place, London S.W.1 


poman Economist 

The work includes the provision of an 
information service and reporta on 
specific projects. Candidates must have 
l nne experience of working on their 
H-n initiative. 

Oood salary and staff conditions in¬ 
cluding superannuation scheme. 

lease apply giving full particulars 
age, education and experience to 
pus /. Cameron, quoting reference 

•S.D. 


PniverBity of Surrey 

Paries Forte Research Fellowship 
Service* iii Britain 1970-1980 

ippUcations are invited for appointment 
_MIm Fellowship tenable In the 
Kfrutment of Hotel and Catering 
ruatement to undertake a study of 
Erttntg and social trends which may 
K*»ueace the growth and pattern of eating 
ever the next decade and interpreting 
implications for restaurants ana 
catering establishments in Britain. 

wtsHfre 

/PDUparkis should he suitably qualified In 
** Wfvant social sciences, have 


knowledge of statistics and relevant 
Rftrmtce, Rehiutieratlon wlU he between 
PjW IM £1,500 per annum and the 
Ujjod of appointment net lees than two 

father details may be obtained from the 
-gytary to the Research Committee, 
Ktatment of Hotel and Catering 
KJpbaeBsaqt, University ot Surrey, London, 


BUSINESS ANALYST 


A new appointment offering a 
challenging opportunity exists for 
a graduate with several years' 
commercial experience. 

In addition to his responsibilities 
of market analysis and assessment, 
he will be instrumental in guiding 
the Company into areas of new 
product development and com¬ 
mercial expansion. 


The successful applicant will 
possess a creative and enquiring 
mind, and be capable of indepen¬ 
dent office and field research. He 
should preferably have had experi¬ 
ence in the packaging industry and 
will possess appropriate academic 
qualifications; his age will be 25— 
33. Salary will be attractive and 
commensurate with experience. 


Applicantstyould writs giving details of ag«, axpariOhca, quetitKatlQM. 
land salaries damedta, ■ 

Staff Personnel Manager 



The target* producers of paperboa nl for pafeMng kMha IMS 


PURFLEEf c * 








APPOINTMENTS 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 

ECONOMISTS 

Applications Are invited for a number of vacancies in the 
Economic Division of NEDO 

*lhe Division advises the National Economic Development 
Council on various aspects of current economic policy and 
undertakes special investigations on particular projects as directed 
by the Council The Economic Division also works in close 
co-operation with the Economic Development Committees (little 
* Neddies) on problems related to particular industries. 

Applicants should have a good University Degree in Economics 
with specialist interest or experience in the broader aspects of 
the development of the economy. 

The appointments would be for two years in the first instance 
and salaries would be in the range of £ 1 , 000 -£ 3,100 according to 
experience 

Applications, giving details of age, qualifications and ex¬ 
perience and the names of two referees should be made to — 

The Secretary, 

National Economic Development Office, 

21/41 Millbank, 

London, S.W.1. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
FINANCE 

Ruler of Arab State seeks 
Assistant Director of Finance. Two 
year contract In first Instance 
salary at least £3.500 p.a tax free; 
free furnished accommodation with 
air conditioning; car allowance. 
Experience of financial organisation 
and management, preferably with an 
overseas government, essential. 
Write with full personal history in 
first instance to Box No. 408, c/o 
Mr N W Newark, R F. White * 
Son Ltd. (Incorporated Practitioners 
in Advertising), 72-7R, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE needs 
intelligent and enterprising assistant for 
combined reportorlai and secretarial post 
in London £ l 000 plu* 

Write Bog 3140 

New Zealand 

'.University of Canterbury 
Christchurch 

Reader in Economics 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position from candidates with 
qualifications in any of the main areas of 
economics Some preference, however, 
will be given to applicants who have 
substantial interests in mathematical 
studies of the economic problems of 
business such as operations resesrch, 
management science mathematical 
programming, decision theory managerial 
economica and business finance 
/The salary will be between INZS.MO 
afcd |NZ6 600 per annum 
Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for the appointee and hts 
dependent family, together with actual 
,removal expanses within specified Umtts 
' Further particulars and Information a<* 
to the method of amplication should be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
dace). Marlborough Kouee, fall Mall, 
London. SWi „ , . 

1 Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on Jilt August. 1967 


University of Exeter 

Finance Officer 

Applications are invited from 
professionally qualified accountants of 
some years standing for this appointment, 
vacant from mid-Sentembei. In the office 
of the Secretary of the University 
Experience In a post of responsibility 
in the finance office of a University is „ 
very desirable as Is also the possession of 
a university degree 

8alary Scale £3,530 x £ 105- £3,256 
per annum 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the University, 
Northcote House. The Queen’s Drive, 
Exeter, to whom applications (foui 
copies, overseas candidates one ropy) 
should be sent not later than the 
17th August, 1967. 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


AMERICAN ATTORNEY presently with 
largo US. institutional Investor, seeks 
opportunity overseas Write Box 3139 


PERSONAL 

SMALL INVESTMENTS required by 
theatrical production management for 
foi thpomlng shows —Write Box 3142 


PROPERTY _ 

NORTHAMPTON ‘ In the heart of this 
expanding town, 50, The Drapery and 
2/9, Market Square Freehold chop 
premises with good frontages to two 

lltrim fiSTS? Il h 0 Fu# l, { ! M?nt 

ssBSs-jsfse^esvh 

Pull particulars from the Auctioneers 
Howklns, Sons and Fatt, 7, Derogate, 
Northampton (Tel 39326) Solicitors 
Messrs Ray and Vials, 9, Spencer Parade, 
Northampton 


RBMfflatMiiaaa 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

ADVANCED MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 

A series of 10 evening Seminers erranged for Directors and 
Senior Managers to discuss pertinent business and I 

management issues will be held on Tuesday evenings during 
the Autumn Term beginning on Tuesday, 3rd October, 1967 

Course Directors. 

Professor Roland Smith 

(Joe Hyman Professor of Marketing) 

Mr M. Z. Brooke 

(Lecturer in Industrial Administration) I 

Further details and forms of applicstion can ba obtainsd from ' 
the Registrar, The University of Manchester Institute of i 

Science and Technology, P.O. Box No. 88, Manchester, 1. i 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


MCINTYRE 

PORCUPINE MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND Number 216 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of seventy cents 
( 70 c) per share in Canadian 
currency will be paid Septem¬ 
ber 1 , 1967 to shareholders 
of record at the close of 
business August 1 , 1967 . 

By Order of the Board 

F T MoKINNEY 
Secretary 

Dated at Toronto Ontario 
July 10. 1967 


* h.NORANDJ 

ah* mines 


*"r* i 

* NAM * 

v*y 
* * * 


FAUCONBRIDCE 


EDUCATION, COURSES AND SEMINARS 




DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given tl 
a quarterly dividend of fofty-f 
cents ( 45 c.) per share, Canadl 
funds, has been declared by \ 
Directors of Noranda Mu 
Limited, payable September 
1967 , to shareholders of reu 
August 18 , 1967 . 

By Order of the Board. 

R. G ASHENHURST 
Secretary 
Toronto, Ontario 
July 6, 1967 . 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 93 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
quarterly dividend of Seventy-Five 
Cants (760 per share has bsen de¬ 
clared by the Board of Directors of 
Falconbridge Nickel Minas Limited, 
payable in Canadian funds on August 
31, 1967 to shareholders of record at 
tha close of business on August4.1967 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
G. T, N. Woocfro? 1 * 
- Secretary 




Toronto, Canada. 
July 12,1967. 
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The one world 


Team up with 


MITSUBISHI 


Team up with 

SUCCESS 



Jtind the world, around the clock, there is always 
vlitsubishi expert to assist you... in business 
roductions, banking procedures and business 
>blems peculiar to Japan. 


nessmen: Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi fof information con¬ 
ing your business in Japan. 

tors: Write for detailed information on how Mitsubishi can help serve 
and your clients! t 



MITSUBISHI BANK 


Wftai: No. 5. 2-etwiM, MarunoucM, Chiyotfa-ku, Tokyo. Japan C»Ws Addrtts: BANKMITSUBISHJ 
1 Ofttoaa: Now York, los.AngsJss, London latmpondaot taolu laeatad aroued tta world. 


of science 
is the domain of 

SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN 


The table of contents of the July issue illustrates 
the breadth and diversity of scientific American. 


Third-generation Pesticides 
Integrated Computer 
Memories 
Tektites and Geomagnetic 
Reversals 
Escape from Paradox 
Building a Bacterial Virus 

The Leakage Problem in 
Fusion Reactors 
Pre-columbian Ridged Fields 

General Tom Thumb and 
other Midgets 


I by Carroll M. Williams 
by Jan A. Rajchman 

by Hilly P. Glass and 
Bruce C. Herzen 
by Ana to l Ra popart 
j by William B. W ood and 
| R. S. Edgar 
j by Francis F. Chen 

I by /. J. Parsons and 
j IF. M. Dene van 
I by l let or A . McK us i ck 


We call your attention to scientific American and this issue 
in this manner because we believe you will find much to interest 
and reward you in its pages. 

To the scientific community of the United Kingdom, scientific 
American is already well known as the monthly magazine that 
covers all departments of science. In the w ords of our distinguished 
British contemporary. Nature , . . through sound policy, good 
editing and attractive presentation this journal lias won the high 
regard of scientists and laymen alike for its excellent interpretation 
of scientific discovery and advancement.” 

scientific American is the product of a unique collaboration 
of scientists and journalists. The scientists write the articles, 
supplying the content; the journalists edit the magazine, supply¬ 
ing the form. The articles, written in non-tcchnical English, 
shine with authority and clarity. Illustrations in line, halftone ana 
colour, illuminate the text and delight the eye. 

If all of the foregoing supports our belief that you will want to 
see this magazine regularly, please use the coupon below tp 
enter your subscription. 

You may also choose to enter a subscription for a friend or 
associate. Please include their names and addresses on a separate 
listing. 

COPIES ARE AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
The Economist 
25 St. James's Street 
London, S.W .1 

Please enter a subscription to scientific American at the rate indicated. ■ 
□ 3 yean— 130 /- □ 2 yean— 94 /- □ 1 year— 51 /- 

Name 

Addres s _ 


Where Employed r .. .. 

Positio n 

' 17-7 
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When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you've chosen 

the 

right 

bank 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offers you 
the right service, 
whatever your business in Japan. 


CkKk tktti Uctt ni yog'll kiow wly. 

MRS Is: 

Japan's representative bank growing with the growing 
economy of Japan-Since 1897 

The bank knowing and known in every sector of Japanese 
industry and business 

The benk operating over 140 branches in elt major cities of 
Japan and 3 overseas branches and which corresponds 
with over 1400 banks throughout the world 

The bank having a large staff of experts, versed m the 
details of import and export business who always try 
harder to serve you better every time 

The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
service consistency with efficiency 


Japan'a Commercial Bank 





MsaO Offtos Tokyo. Japan 
london Branch 22 Wood St. london CC 2 
flaw York Agency 40 Wall St Naw York 5 
Taipal Branch SB. Po-Ai Road, Taipei 




A bank 

that combined > 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don't you agree? 




Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants tc 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Office- Kyobasl 
Tokyo. Gable Addreee: SAIGIN TOKYO. Telex TK 2811 Oth 
offices: 123 In Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitar 
I Pref., etc. 



One of the many ways 
we serve our clients is 

to provide them with up to date facts and figures, informed 
forecasts, marketing data m short, a knowledgeable ap 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ac 
tivities in Japan 

We believe you would be hard put to find another bank with 
greater in depth knowledge of the industrial and financial 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here 

If you’re thinking of doing business in Japan, we’d welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements with 
you In confidence, of course 

+SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office Osaka, Japan 

177 branches in key cities throughout Japan London Branch Bucklersbury House 
% Queen Victpvla St. London, EC 4 Other Overoeas Brughm New Yu«h, H*** 
Kong. Karachi Affiliated Banks. The Sumftomu Bank Of California Ban Bwnjdg* 
Lot Angela*. Cranlke*, Sacramento, Sen Jose, Qptlcni, Oakland* AngheiM B#" 
Sumitony> Braalleiro, S A . Sso Paulo, Mercado 


Registered as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mall Post Office Dept Ottawa Printed In England by Electrical Press Limited (Web-Offset Division) Harlow 
Published by The tconomlat Newspaper Ltd at 25 St James a Street London SW1 Telephone 01-090 0155 Postage on this Issue UK 7d Overseas Old 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


n* Economic! Extol In^tttor 

1953 -100) 


#7 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

uly 12 

431 1 

431-7 

S-03 

11,097 

.. U 

428-9 

424-8 

5-00 

11.408 

.. 14 

426 -8 

426-4 

5-09 

11.437 

.. 17 

427 3 

428-3 

5-07 

12.142 

.. is 

428 2 

428 0 

5 07 

11,807 

,. 19 

427 -8 

428-0 

5 07 

f t .652 

1i|h. 

ow. 

4317 (July 12) 

372 -2 (February 28) 




'rices. 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

July 19. 
1967 

on 

July. 

ligh 

Low 

Banka 

week 

19 



224*4 

Algemene Bk. 

%232 


6-0 

bi 

46 1 

Amsrerdam-Rot. 

H.46-3 

+0-2 

6-1 

<!*> 

too 

Aust. B N.Z. Bk. 

54/6 

+ 1/- 

4-4 

.340 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3010 

3-6 

8 

50* 

B. of America 

157*. 


3-5 

816 

63/3 

B. of Ireland 

74/3 


3-9 

5'. 

£4',, 

B. of Montreal 

£5* 


3-0 

7;i 

39/<r 

B. of N.S. Wales 

46/i* 

-3U 

3-4 

9/9 

61/3 

B. of Scotland 

68/3 

-6d 

SO 

750 

2404 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2560 

+35 

3-9 

08 

171 5 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr. 171 -5 

—3 -3 

4-7 

3/3 

55/9 

37/M, 

3Q/- 

Barclays 

41/10', 

-I/M, 

4 5 

3/3 

6/9 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

43/3 

35/10', 

+4d 
+ Msd 

+3» 

5 3 

5 3 


£23'. 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£27», 

3 0 

714 

B 

52/3 

Chartered Bank 

57/3 

5 2 

60*. 

Chase Manhattan 

86&\ 


3-0 

73 

164 5 

Commenbank 

D.I73 

+5* 

4-4 

33-1 

114-3 

Credit Comcial. 

Fr.114-3 

-1 5 

3-3 

200 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2130 

+30 

2-S 

00 

469 

Creditanstalt 

%469 


21 

26 

184-5 

Deutsche Bank 

KI99 

+8 

4-0 

05-5 

173 S 

Dretdner Bank 

D.I89 

+8-5 

4-2 

l\ 

50'. 

Flrtf Nat City 

859', 

+ *'. 

3-0 

25/- 

Hambroa 

30/6 


4-1 

i/l’, 

9? 

Hill. Samuel 

11/3 

“M<d 

4-7 

2/6 

rri* 

Hongk’g. ft Sh. 

Klein won Ben. 

Sk 

Fr.B.5.100 

l>,d 

4-1 

4-5 

ISO 

4400 

Kredletbank 

+B0 

2-6 

»/6 

43/9 

Lloyds 

47/6 

ES 

4-8 

1/. 

14/- 

Martins 

IB/3 

4-0 

1.500 

62.700 

Mediobanca 

L.72,730 

1-5 

i/6 

50/- 

Mercury Secs 
Midland 

56/6 

ar 

3-5 

3/4’, 

52/9 

»/*• 

4-7 

1/6 

32/- 

Montague Trust 

33/-- • 

—3d 

4-1 

9/P 1 . 

37/9 

Nat. ft Grindlays' 

4J/3 

-3d 

5-9 

22 

1-93 

Nat. Austra. 

BA1-I9 

-0 03 

4-4 

V- 

24/3 

Nat. Cons Set. 

M/- 

+4d 

4 3 

3/6 

to, 

s;j 

Nat. Provincial 

47/6 

-2/- 

5-2 

18 

Norsk. Cradltbk. 

g 7 

+2 

5-8 

Vi 

Royal Canada 

Royal of Sctlnd. 

til 

3- 1 

4- 7 

m 

to 

Schrodors 

J 7 ji 

-Id 

3-5 

to 

Stand** Bank 

+#d ■ 

5 4 

360 

1840 

Swiss Bank 

FrJS. 1915 

+5 

3-1 

510 

1890 

Union Bank 

Tr.S.2S95 


2ft 

i/6 

57/- 

Westminster 'B' 

44/4', 

-1/9*0 

4 7 



tfieoeonce > 




10 

704 

Allianz Yoffich. 

%745 

+14 

2-4 

H.SI0 

81.010 

Ass. Generali 

L95.I00 

+900 

0-9 

f/9 

42/9 , 

Comm. Union 

Eagle Star 

44/4 

-4y 

4-8 

I/* 

54/9 

X 

-1/4 

5*0 

st 

tt/2 

Eqult. ft Law Ufa 

+■/» 

3*2 

’A 

24/t 

Gen. Accident 

24/- 

-9d 

3-4 

t 

28/2 

Guardian, 

29/3 

-7',d 

4-4 

y 

Legal ft General 

Net. Nedrlahdh. 



3 r 
1ft" 

10/. 

92/6 

Northn. ft EmpL 


+ 1/3 

5 0 

r 

V* 

36/S 

Pearl i 

Phoenix 

Prudential ‘A* 

se 

+9d . 

4-2. 

4-,S. 

3-5 

32/9 

RoyU »’ 

w 

-yj 

•■484'" 

V6 


Royal Exchange 

n/- 

+M 

5ft 

to 

45/1 - 

Sun Aillanca - 

44/9 

-ft* 

S'? 

13 

S7 

If 

in 

yxsf&y- 

r^«3 

Y.I34 

-3 

M 


». 

Vehicle ft Gen. 
Zurich km. 

fmIh 

+7^ 

5ft 7 

If 


»• 

i», !&. 


Otfwr Hnsnrfnl 

Bewmeker 

C.deW 

Wrvw** *wl 1 HW 

Charthse. Grp. 
Kundenknpdlt ^ 
Lambert L*li»4. 


11/9 *'*, 

PrlllS 4 1*4 

Er.4S4 +t [ W 

49/1 ‘—->1**4 8 7 

-4 -' 44 *, 


Grots Rod. 

Yield. 

Ju^l 9 , 

£ s. d. 

4 2 9 

6 11 101 

6 13 4 
4 16 10/ 

6 IE 4/ 

6 17 10/ 

7 0 5/ 


INTfUMATlONAL DOLLAR RONDS 


Aitfcrfi<* 5 »'% 

Belgium, Kingdom S\% 
Qo-Princdi* Potrolti #% 
Continental OH 4»,% 

Cyanamid Intamatlonil 5*,% 
Denmark. Mortgage Bank 6’,% 
Ericsson Teh&n 
' GetaVer+en A/E 6% 

God A Steel Community 4',% 
Japan? Government S',% 
Mexico 4%% 

Nf»» Zealand 7% 

Norway, Kingdom 5’.% 

Philips International **,% 


1 Prices, 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield. 



Stocks 

Ju^l9, 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

19 

21/6 

16/6 

Mercantile Cred. 

21/6 

+3d 

4 6 

16/6 

Provid. Clothg. 

22/- 

—9d 

4-2 

12.500 

10.750 

Sodete General. 

Fr.B.ll75C 

-100 

4 6 

52/6 

44/3 

Union Discount 

46/- 

-1/- 

5-4 

22/9 

18/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tst, 

21/6 

-6d 

4 7 

16/9 

Ift/I0* t 

13/10*, 

14/M, 

•rewerlea. Etc 
Allied BNwerles 

16/7', 

+ l\4 

4 S 

Bess. Mitch, ft B. 

16/6 


4-4 

193 

168 

Bolt N.V. 

FI. IBS' 

+3', 

3 6 

15/7', 

13/- 

Charrngtn. Utd. 

•5/M, 

1 1 

SO 

26/- 

2 I/M, 

Courage. B. ft S. 

25/9 

4-6 

r* 

22/i 

a? 

Distillers 

Distill. Seagrams 

X: 

+4’,d 

5 4 

2-8 

17/i 

Guinness 

p 

+ 1^ 

4 7 

536 

387 

Helneken 

+ • 

2 6 

20/7* 

11/6 

IDV 

19/3* 


4 9 

W. 

23/4', 

Nat. Distillers 

54 7* t 


3 8 

69/- 

Scottish ft Newt. 

49 h 

+1 # /3 

4 5 

33/- 

Showerlngs 

32/- 


5-4 

66/6 

55/6 

Sch. African Br. 

62/9 

-3d 

5 6 

32/6 

23/- 

14/M, 

Trumen, Hanbry. 

32/6* 

17/7', 

+6d 

4 0 

17/9 

Watney, Mann 

+3d 

4-5 

11/9 

M*- 

Whitbread ‘A’ 

11/9 

+ 4’,d 

4-6 



Building ft iulldlng Material* 



58/6 

50/9 

Assoc. Portland 

57/4', 

:!V 

3 8 

25/7', 

18/3 

BPB Industries 

25/6 

4 3 

10/6 

7/3 

Cementation 

10/3 

2 9 

259 2 

204 5 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr.225 

-2-5 

3 7 

2590 

1996 

Cimiteriet Brlq. 

Fr.B.2420 

-18 

4 5 

18/4', 

15/9 

R. Costain 

16/- 

-3d 

6-2 

6/6 

31/1', 

4/3 

CrlttalLHopc 

4/6 


(") 

23/- 

Eng. China Clays 

29/9 

16/1' 

—7'|d 

2 8 

6 2 

14/3 

12/10* 

int. Paines 

-I'd 

14.000 

I2,42cT 

Italcementi 

L. 12.600 

+ 90 

3 3 

20/3 

15/6 

J. Lalng ’A* 

14/6 

SJ&. 

20/4', 

—6d 

2 7 

21/9 

21/IC, 

Ift/I*. 

'7 3* 

London Brick 

Marley Tile 


4-4 

4 6 

20/7', 

IS/J 

Red land Hldgs. 


4 0 

17/9 

!2/2' 4 

Rugby Portland 

17/4', 

-4',d 

2ft 

37/4 

29/3 

Tarmac 

37/6 

+ 1/- 

3-4 

25/4 

22/M, 

Taylor Woodrow 

24/9 

-4*d 

4-0 

13/4 

10/3 

Vanesta 

10/- 

—9d 

9-2 

37/3 

29/3 

G. Wlmpey 

36/- 

—9d 

2 0 



Catering. Hotels, Etc. 



22/4’, 

23/10', 

Asiot. Brie. Pic. 

30/9* 

-3d 

5-3 

30/3 


A.T.V. ‘A’ 

28/4','* 

-1/10’, 

4-8 

7/1M, 

Butlln's 

6/i\ 

+4’,d 

7-3 

75 

42 

CBS 

542', 

—3*, 

2-2 

14/4 

11/9 

Fortes 'A* 

15/- 

-4d 

6-0 

40/6 

32/1 

Granada ‘A 1 

40/4 

... 

6-1 

1'/- 

8/6 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons ‘A' 

Mecca 'A' 

•o/i’, 

-3d 

4-5 

55/- 

44/9 ’ 

54/3 

19/M, 

—9d 

4ft 

m 

15/3 

-IV 

6-0 

A 

43’ 

RCA 

853', 

+2', 

1-5 

46/- 

27/* 

Rank Organ. 

42/- 

••/•’. 

-•/- 

2-5 

H/7 1 , 

V. 

Trust Houses 

^4‘,d 

5-4 



Chemicals 




1649 5 

1266 

ANIC 

L.I376 

-0-5 

14 

10/1'. 

14/7’, 

Albright ft W. 

17/10', 

... 

5ft 


30 

Amer. Cyanamld, 

sir. 

Vi* 

3-9 

149 

Badlsche Anllln 

D. 184-1 

5 4 

144 

113 -2 

Bayer 

D.I2S-9 

-91 

5 2 

22/9 

to 

Borax DaM. 

22/4 


3-5 

6950 

OBA (Basle) 

Fr.S.622S 

14 

•4‘ 

17^, 

tSr 

Dow 

Dupont 

5^. 

Vk 

24 

3-7 

35/9“ 

14V 

R 

Elions 

General Aniline 

to. 


62 

17 

7&> 

Hoechsc 

O.IW 

+t’i 

5ft 

62.100 

Hoffmn-L* Roche 

Fr.S.74700 +100 

0-8 

47/- 1 

«/'*. 

IG 

3010’, 

-•O',d 

6-4 

27/- 

18/6 

Laporte Inds. 

25/4’, 

-9d 

4-9 

•Tr 

13/9*, 

Monsanto 

l4/6_ 

—4’gd 

4-5 

rr 

1159 

151-4 

Montacatlni-Edls. 
Rhone Poulenc 

U1I9 

Fr. ISO 

It-4 

44 

5 ft 

147 S 
171 

112-5 

146 

* 

^" 5 

>1-0 

-il 

4-3 

51 ' 



Ceil ft,Steelv'' 




2430 

2050 

Arbed 

ErJftlSO +» 

44 

ir. 

30*. 

ftachlehem 

Irk. St. ft Tube 

414’, 

ftl 1 . 

+0-4 

54 

9-94. 

4 54 


SA.9-74 

... 

J6/5‘, - 

22/9 

34/7* 

-i/io*. 

... 

l»W ; 

97-5 

11/9 

EO -2 

Gensett 

penainlngwgr. 

itoa 


74'< 1 


Flnsider 

Gelsenkirchener 
Grangetberg 
Hoeach 
Hoogoven 
Manncsmann 
Rheinatahl 
Steel Co. Wales 
J. Summers 
Thyssan Huettc 
Uglna Kuhlman 
Union Steel S.A. 
U.S Steel 
United Steel 
Uslnor 


Electrical A Radio 

AEG 

A. E.I. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. 4 Tel. 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Bpverl ‘A* 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 
Comstat 
Dacca 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux 

EIJlott*Auto. 

English Electric 
L.M. Erlccaon 'B' 
Gen. Electric 
Gen. Electric Co. 
Gen. Tel. 4 Elec. 
Hitachi . 

Hoover ‘A* 

I.B.M. 

I.C.T. 

Int. Tel. 4 Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

C. A. Parsons 

Philips Lmp- Wks. 

Pteasey 

Radio Rentals 

RedifFuslen 

A. Reyrolle 

Siemens 

Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Tnomson«Houst. 
Thom Electrical 
Western Union 
Westinhaa. El. 


Inglnoorlnf 
Acrow ‘A’ 

Allied Iron 
Assoc. Enginrg. 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck: 4 Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 400 
Coventry Gauge 

Saftar 

Demag 

BAtiirfi Uie 4 \J 

CBWfrel niMfl “a 

B. EIHdfet 
Firth Cleveland 
* Guest*LIN. 
Gutahdhgs. H. 
Head Wrtghtson 
Alfred Herbert 

LM.L 

Inter. Comhatn. 

aar* 

Mather 4 Plan 
Metal lex 
Metal Industries 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Neman Crucible 
PedSney 


Change Yield, 

on July 

week 19 

—31 75 4 4 

4-4' 4 3'3 


* 4-2 
-Id 4*3 
~4Vd SI 
+ 1 t 22 
—4'id 4-9 

ra&i ii 

... . 44-0 

~\d ,434-1 
-l\d if 5-5 
-2 ! *'S -3 

,; 3*0 
-4\d L ; 4-4 

-l »5 *74 


EteaL RvInab mJ VlnMa ewoenoanJlme4 
■BCK rirCo| MM I lelQI wltipilM 

dividend. * Ex dividend. ItCxcapI 

*«ow formwefc Bs.SdHa£. 


lied with help from Hissrs.'Vf&ers da Ceetaft CO.; NorrM LyndvPibiwe Fenner 4 Smith? YnmplcM -J 
capitalisation. 'f id rtgMi. >t Sx all. (fVFtat yield. (bf After Zambian tax. (4 To Jams* I 


»t Co.; and WMca, WaM 4 Co. Yield In Orecketa 
(n) Interim since reduced or pasted. J The net reds 
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Hlfh Low 


rrwa. 

'^,9. 


12/3 

S: 

!S9 2 

465 

19/9 

32/4', 

3014 

gf 

7/i 

«/» 

48/6 

r* 

749 

287 

123 

1895 

IP 

&’ 
339 
139 
• 3/7*, 
10/6 


126 

ISO 

1548 

26/6 

3405 


Simon Enclnj. 


9/3 

34*. 

3I ’ 4 

104 8 

378 

16/4', 

SB- 

se 

&•. 

37/6 

iff 

41/9 

iT* 

566 
203 
III-5 
3210 
45/1*. 
Vic, 
II/4 1 * 
450 
280 
103 
10 /- 
7/6 


87 

126*4 

1206 

m 

2789 


Motors, Aircraft 

British Motor 

Caterpillar Tract. 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (B.D.R.) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Mti. (Un ) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddeley 
Honda (E.D.R.) 
Komatiu 
Leyland Motors 
J. cucai 


Iff, SP 


Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Rolls-Royce 

Rooms litrs. ‘A’ 

Smiths Indust 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wilmot-Breedcn 

Office Equip* 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Gevaert Photo. 
Gestotnar ‘A’ 
Olivetti Prlv. 


SSSr. 

w 

31/3 

L.2694 

3. 

». 

% 

Y.I34 

46/l« 

S&-. 

Fr.570 
Y.284 
Fr.l 16 
L.3498 

r 

15/- 


15 

r.139 

13/3 

10 /- 


ft 

S'* 

26/10*, 

19/7*1 

St 

55*. 

t’ 

SC 

35/- 


29/10*, 
60/4*, 
33/- 
20/9*. 
31/6 
•O/ll', 
l*/4* f 
1 !•> 


Xerox 

Papor A Publishing 


Y.ioe 

1140* 

Fr.B.r458 

ssr 


-i 

— I *4 
-2 

-6d 

+34 


3* 

20/9 

26/6 

J5/I0*, 

2> 

20/4 

40/4’, 
31/3 * 
16/9 
31/3 


$*, 

w 

26/6 

7/6 

P 


British Printing 
Buml Pulp B P. 
Crown Zeller. 
Dickinson Robsn. 
Financial News 
Int. Publishing 
Longmans Gp. 'A* 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 
Reed Paper 
W. Hr Smith 'A' 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


52/4*, 

3?‘ 

Eft*'- 

ir* 

SC.29 

348*4 

20/9 

44/1*. 

ap 

Si/J 


-t/- 

- 6 d 

-1/2*4 

f 

+«£■ 


42 h 34/6 


City Centre Prp. 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A' 
Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. F’hold. 
Lon. March. Sea. 
St. Martins 
Sec. CovenlMadn. 
S. G. ImmobHalre 
Stock Con varsn. 


AirUnei 
Anglo Nor ness 
AriiA Comm. 
Cemmell Laird 


29/3 
59/6 
33/- 

20/9*4 

«• 

4k ... 

L.47+-5 -4 5 
41/10*, — l'*d 


+ 1/3 

+3d 

-3*4d 

+ »\i 


Yield. 

July 

19 



& 

+2 

-3d 
-37 
+ I0’,d 

+ *4 

+»/*'. 

-1/3 

— 9d 

:i’* d 

+ 4 
+2 
-I I 
+47 

-H/ 

-s* 

+7 
+ 4 


ft 

4-3 
4 6 
3 9 

4- 6 
SI 
3 7 

3 6 

1 -3 

4 4 

2 8 

5 7 
2 5 
4 5 

5- 0 
4-6 

2-0 
2 6 
4 7 
2 9 

4 7 

5 3 
2 4 

6 3 

2 5 

3 7 
5 5 


2-8 

1 -5 
3-4 
3 4 

2 6 
51 
0-4 


5 7 

4 3 
2 9 

4- 5 

5- 1 

4- 1 

5 7 
4 7 

08 
7 7 
57 

5- 0 

6 3 

6 - 0 


S-l 

5-0 

3- 0 

4- 2 
64 
4*8 
4*6 

'll* 

1*2 


IS/- +1/- 

19/1', —9d 6*2 

9/l't -»\d 6*5 


Prices. 1967 


High 

14/1', 

415 

224 


56 65 

"27/- 

50* 

8/5 » 4 

14/9 

44/7’, 

20/9 

3? 

107 

138 

12/6 

59/- 

15/6 


83/6 
4/11*4 
18/9 
72/- 
53/9 


73*. 

732 

800 

36 

2410 

1694 

735 

187’, 

352*, 

120 


27/4*. 

55/3 

17/6 

18/6 

33/7', 


Low 

• 1/3 


3* 

915 
340 
I65* 4 

sr *$- 

27/i 23/i P. A O. DeN. 

18/4*, 15/- Swan. I 

89*. 61*, TWA 


Cunird 
Furness Withy 
HarlandA Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Lufthansa 


Price, 

July 19. on 

1967 week 

11/9 -3d 

26/- — 9d 

%h> ;!/ 

FI.368 -7 


557’, 

19/3 

25/7*, 

as 

sr 

564 

48/6 

37*. 

49/* 

20/6 

2720 

13/1’, 

524 

476 

1295 

373 75 

IP 

3 79 
294 
384 

a- 

ft*. 


418 

20 /- 

Si 6 4 

460 

it 

17/10’, 

2210 

9/7', 

461 
385 
821 
306 
31/4’, 
»*, 

2 79 
254 
271 

ap* 

toil 

1S/- 

lt/3 

St 

W/io 1 , 

f 

113 

10/3 

52/4', 

13/- 

I 

ar- 


Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Stri. 
British Shoe 


Galeries Lafayette 
Galerlas Precdoi 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

GUS ‘A* 

House of Fraior 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Karstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redoute 


. *27/4 ■ 
•a/-’ 

*64*. 


W 4 

22/4\* 
28/6 
27/6 
Fr.182 *4 


$3I\ 

47/16*. 

19/1* 

Fr.B.z480 
•3/- 


-3d 


Marks A Spencer ’ 
Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvelles Gals. 
O.K. Bazaars 'A* 
Prlntemps * * 
Sears Roebuck 
TeftfStores 
UMEd Drapery 
Wool worth 

Textiles, Clothing 
A.K.U. 

Ashton Bros. 
Burlington 
Calico Printers 
Carrington A D. 
Coats, Ptns. A B. 
Courcaulds 
Eng. Sowing Cot. 
Snia Viscose Prlv. 
Stevens. J. P. 

Teijin 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlyalla Int. 

Vast Riding W. 


%453 
Fr.l 135 
L.3II 
37/9 

$a!j 4 -79 

*3* 

67/- 

Fr.122-5 

158* 

t' 

19/6 


+ l\d 

iSf 

+3d 

—3d 

- 6*6 

-10 

—66 

+80 

+3 

-36 

-075 

-4*,d 

+0*18 

+', 
- 1-8 
+3d 
-8 5 

—S* 4 d 

-IV 

- 2*48 


F1.56 -65 +6 


Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 


56 

690 

710 

21 * 

1400 

700 

155 

322 

105 


22/3*4 

44/3 

•2/9 

15/10*, 

28/4', 


Imperial Tobac. 
Rembrandt 

Utllities/Mallt 
Canadian Pacific 


23/9* 

536’, 

7 n\ . 

ii// f 

» 

545', 

Y.9I 

Y.II 6 

12 /- 

53/3 

•3/- 

B 

71/9 

50/-I 


-3d 

iSt 

—66 

zir/ 

—4*^1 

r.i: 


+3d 

ir- 

i;$ 
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Honey Market Indicators 

Sterling touched Its lowest level in a year, and the cost of 
3-months forward cover doubled to per cent in the week to 
Wednesday. Thus despite some easing of the New York bill rate 
end 3-months Euro-dollar rates, the margin In New York’s 
favour on covered swaps of 3-months loot authority loans and 
Euro-dollars widened sharply. 
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Shipping to and 
' within America? 

Call TWA.* No one else 
can take your product 
all the way! 

Hand us your consignment in Europe 
— and the next day, it can be in your 
customer’s hands in the U.S.A. On the 
East Coast, West Coast, or in between. 
Look to TWA for prompt pick-up and 
delivery in any city we serve, for on- 
time departures, for on-time arrivals. 
We’re renowned for the care and speed 
with which we handle shipments. Add 
we can tell you where yours is at any 
mpment, too—our telex system is world¬ 
wide ' Phone your Freight Forwarder or 
call TWA, Trans World Airlines 1 
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Lettt is 


Devaluation 

Sir —In listing the courses open to the 
Government (July 22nd) you do not mention 
the one that is most relevant to our situation, 
and which you yourself have favoured in the 
past : the introduction of export subsidies. 
This .is the only measure which goes to the 
root of the problem : by direct influence on 
the structure of British industry. Neither of 
the two measures you do consider, import 
controls and devaluation, are of any long-term 
value except in so far as they exert this in¬ 
fluence. The difference is that they work only 
indirectly, slowly and at considerable cost, 
while export subsidies achieve their purpose 
directly. They perform, indeed, many of the 
same functions as devaluation: but without 
the disastrous effects on the international 
trade mechanism abroad, and the serious 
deflationary consequences at home. 

Export subsidies would of course be against 
all existing international rules. But so would 
import controls, or devaluation without the 
authority of the International Monetary 
Fund. Both the latter are in fact, much more 
harmful to foreign governments and holders 
of sterling and the international trading 
mechanism generally than the introduction 
of export subsidies for two or three years 
could be. It may be that no emergency 
measures are required at all. But if they are, 
an approach to the relevant international 
bodies (the IMF and Gatt) for permission to 
introduce export subsidies might arouse much 
less hostility and do far less harm, than 
unilateral measures to control imports or to 
devalue would do.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, SWi Evan Luard 

Sir —If it were plain that the pound is 
over-valued there would not be a dispute 
about it between* you and Mr Callaghan. 
Exchange rates fixed in 1949 may have 
become wrong in 1967. They may also still 
be right: it depends on the relative develop¬ 
ment of costs and prices. 

In terms of inflation most countries have 
nearly constantly devalued and m.nor annual 
differences in the rate of inflation do not 
matter so much. If it can be proved that 
over the years the pound lost say 20 per cent 
more purchasing power than the Deutsche 
mark then we would have to adjust the 
exchange rate. But if it is a debatable matter 
of up to 10 per cent, Mr Callaghan may 
be excused for assuming that a bit less infla¬ 
tion in England than in other countries will 
gradually restore a reasonable balance 

I trust it has occurred to you th.*‘ the 
main trouble may not lie with the exc* .ige 
rate but with politics and discrepancies in 
resources, productivity, etc.—Yours faithfully, 
London, ECg Werner Rosenmeyer 

Regional Policy 

r —May I put the record straight on one 
il point ? You quote me (July 22nd) as 
dieting 59,000 unemployed in Wales in 
970. The fact is that the input-output 
. lodel published last year by my colleagues 
|ad| tnyself indicated that on certain specified 


assumptions, and in the absence of special 
measures, the demand for male labour would 
fall between 1964 and 1970 by 59,00a while 
the total demand for labour would fall by 
43,000. This is quite different from a pre¬ 
diction of 59,000 unemployed, although given 
the rise of some 20,000 in our unemployment 
register since 1964 the distinction, 1 appre¬ 
ciate, might appear an academic one. 

I could not agree more emphatically, how¬ 
ever, with your conclusion that any sums of 
this kind are necessarily vague " without a 
clear approach to the retraining of workers 
made redundant.” I would indeed take the 
logic of your point further. Is not our whole 
approach to regional planning a nonsense 
unless we adopt a rational approach to 
retraining ? And how can we possibly do 
this until we have a clear and positive idea 
of what kind of regional development we are 
aiming at, as opposed to our present tech¬ 
nique of laying an indiscriminate bait and 
hoping for the best?—Yours faithfully, 

Edward Nevin 
Aberystwyth University College of Wales 

Defence cuts 

Sir —How do you know that the government's 
policy of reducing east-of-Suez commitments 
(July 22nd) is purely an attempt by the Prime 
Minister to ingratiate himself with a part of 
the Labour party and not a result of a 
Cabinet decision to do what they (and others) 
think sensible? You seem so often nowadays 
to consider that irresponsibility is endemic in 
government and permitted to commentators. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Aspley Guise, Peter Calvocoressi 

Buckinghamshire 

Railways 

Sir —You say (July 15th) of the change in the 
southern region timetable: “It happened 
when the suburban lines around Glasgow 
were electrified.” 

When the lines from Glasgow Central to 
Gourock and Wemyss Bay were electrified 
this year, the services were introduced 
smoothly. In 1966 we closed Glasgow St 
Enoch station and transferred all the services 
to Glasgow Central station. In the same 
year we closed Buchanan Street station and 
Queen Street station. Both these major 
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operation! were accomplished without any 
interruption to the public's convenience. 

If ypur article refers to the deedakm in 
December, i960, when the electric services 
were withdrawn between Airdrie and Helens¬ 
burgh, the breakdown was not due tb rfiilway 
organisation but due to the failure of a com¬ 
ponent in the electric trains provided for m 
by outside contractors—Yours faithfully, 
Glasgow, Cs G. W. Stewart 

Chairman, Scottish Railway Board 

Democratic Action 

Sir —May 1 update and slightly amend your 
excellent piece on "Democratic Action on 
Vietnam” (June 24 th). You state that "the 
push to change the ADA stand came from 
within the Administration.” It did not. It 
came in the form of a letter from me to 
all ADA Board members protesting the effort 
to make ADA a "one-issue” organisation 
involved with Vietnam “ and this inue 
alone.” My real concern was that a broad 
liberal-labour coalition in existence since 
1947 would be shattered if Americans for 
Democratic Action were to become merely 
a sort of league-to-end-the-war-in-Vietnam. 

At present, 63 members of the ADA 
Board have co-signed my letter. About a 
dozen are trade unionists—including Walter 
Reuther. The rest are congressmen, senators, 
college professors, civil rights leaders, etc. 
Jack Conway, whom you describe as "a 
lieutenant of Walter Reuther ” is opposed to 
the Board resolution, as is John Kenneth 
Galbraith, ADA chairman.—Yours faithfully, 

Gus Tyler 
International Ladies' Garment 
New York Workers' Union 

Mr Wilson*s party 

Sir —I am grateful for your review of my 
" 1867 : Disraeli, Gladstone and Revolution h 
(July 22nd). My attitude to Mr Wilson, 
however, is coloured not by the total 
negativity your reviewer imputes to me but 
by the feeling that, if we have to have a 
government of the sort we have now, it is 
better to avoid both the lunacy of the real 
Left and the, to me, offensive odour of 
Gaitskellitc virtue. 

No one has made it more difficult than 
Mr Wilson to believe that the Labour party 
is a crusade. No one has underlined more 
signally the fact that the Labour party, 
whatever else it is, is also a party like 
any other.—Yours faithfully, 

Peter house, Cambridge Maurice Cowling 

Holidays in East Europe 

Sir —Because I have been travelling in Bul¬ 
garia, my attention has only just been drawn 
to Mr Simeon Enchev’s letter (July 15 th) on 
east European tourism. Without entering 
into an invidious comparison of relative 
values between France (which has been 
catering for foreign visitors for some 80 yean) 
and Bulgaria (which has been in the ga®e 
perhaps six years), I would draw Mr Enchev s 
attention to an article in the Bulgarian 
journal Zemedelsko Zname on June 28 th in 
which an editor of the paper and two offidaj 5 
of the department of tourism describe their 
depressing experiences " disguised ” as foreign 
tourists. However, in my original article I 
had omitted to point out that Bulgaria do®* 
offer the best value for money in communist 
Europe.— Youn faithfully, 

YOUR BAST EUROPE CONMISPONDRRT 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other notices see pages 448 to 451 


Deer Chairman, 


TUMPHQNE: WHITEHALL HISS 

reu * 2*344 


Have you thought that tha manager you want ia vary 
happily placed where he ia and secure in his job? 

When you have an appointment to fill in your top 
management, how would you set about finding hia? 

Do you feel that you can cut your way through all 
the aaas of advertisements for such people and really 
attract the attention of the man you are looking for? 

What about people in senior management abroad who 
would never see your advertisements in the British 
Press? ' Do you ever try to reverse the brain drain? 

The Economist, with its exclusive readership in the 
highest levels of management in Britain, Europe and 
America, could help you in solving this problem. 

That is why The Economist offers this single prominent 
page to you; it can produce your man. Use it with 
confidence. 

Yours sincerely. 


/UM-* 

^ Advertisement Director 


when 
you want 
top 

management 
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Waiting for Something to Upturn 


Weary, disillusioned and almost punch-drunk was how Mr 
Heath described the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Monday’s Commons debate on the economy, it was unfair 
of him to single out Mr Callaghan in this fashion ; especially 
as Mr Callaghan made, in the circumstances, not a bad 
speech (see page 389). But, as Parliament adjourns for the 
summer recess, it is a description which could be applied to 
many members of the Government and most of the Labour 
party. Wearied by nearly three years of office and a 
ridiculously exhausting parliamentary session. Disillusioned 
by the refusal of events to shape themselves into Labour’s 
preconceived policies. Punch-drunk by the battering of 
disagreeable facts and discontented supporters. With luck 
the summer hols might restore some of their spirits. Mr 
Wilson must hope so. For it is going to require strong nerves 
to continue to have faith in Mr Wilson and his government. 
Even for Mr Wilson. 

Rarely can a government have given a greater impression 
that its major policies are compounded almost entirely of 
hope, than Mr Wilson’s in the last days of this July. Take 
the central problem of the economy. The Government admits 
(as if it had any other choice) that the trend of unemploy¬ 
ment is higher, the growth rate lower and the balance of 
payments worse than it expected even a couple of months 
ago. Yet the Chancellor can boast that he has nothing new 
to offer. All will be well if only there is an upturn in the 
economics of the United States and Germany, followed by 
an upturn in British exports. If the economy would (more 
or less) reinflate itself and there is an upturn in private 
investment, if the near-voluntary incomes policy works, if 
theie is a mild winter and the upturn in unemployment levels 
off after February, if there is an upturn in production, the 
country might reach a 3 per cent growth rate. If only 
somebody else would do something. 

The same attitude runs through much overseas policy as 
well. If only Israel would do the decent thing, if only Nasser 
would unplug the Suez Canal, if only there could be a 
happening in Rhodesia, if only President de Gaulle would 
kindly step aside and allow France to invite Britain to join 
the common market. 

Sit tight, hold your breath and hope for the upturn is 
Mr Wilson’s message to his parliamentary supporters as they 
disperse towards the beaches and the,summer schools. It is 
not a clarion call likely to induce an heroic echo from party 
or country. But the even more depressing thought is that 


perhaps the man has no other choice. He is, after all, a 
Labour prime minister. Which means he has to lead a 
motley coalition embracing all shades of the political spec¬ 
trum, and of none. It is true that he is unencumbered by any 
heavy ideological baggage himself, but he still has to drag 
his party behind him, more or less intact. And lately too 
many have shown themselves too reluctant to follow for his 
comfort. He is licensed by his party to be prime minister. 
He knows the biggest risk to his leadership is that the party 
might fall into complete disarray and a new face would be 
thought more likely to restore the semblance of unity. He has 
done some courageous things as prime minister: support for 
the United States over Vietnam, the wage freeze and the 
common market application come immediately to mind. 

But he has obviously now decided that the party has had 
as much sensible policy as it can digest, and it is time to 
freewheel for a while to let the rest of the field catch up. 
Unfortunately, he is probably right. When it comes to this 
sort of calculation, he usually is. 

It is a sad fact, but there arc still far more Peggy Herbisons 
than Harold Wilsons in the Labour party. The Economist's 
view of the shambles over family allowances is on page 388. 
Miss Herbison is mentioned here because her case is an 
almost perfect illustration of the problems facing a Labour 
leader who wants to knock some sense into his colleagues. 

Miss Herbison has always been on the angelic side of the 
party, and her resignation this week as Minister of Social 
Security will add greatly to Mr Wilson’s discomfort at the 
party conference this October. No doubt she will be cheered 
to the echo when it is announced she has been re-clected to 
the national executive with a thumping vole. For Miss 
Herbison typifies in many ways both the humane best in the 
Labour party, and its woolly worst. She was, and is, opposed 
to any form of means test, even when it is called selectivity. 
For her, increased family allowances meant across-the-board 
increases, and not just concentrated on children most in need. 
But, being a humane woman, she also wanted to help 
the children most in need ; which meant higher across-the- 
board increases than the economy could tolerate without 
enormous (if sometimes disguised) tax hoists. This was fine 
by Miss Herbison, as no doubt it is fine by most of her party. 
It would have made sense in the 1930s or 1940s, but for 
Britain in the 1970s it is crazy logic. To most Labour party 
members the fact that the poorest children are not helped 
as much as they could be is more than balanced by the fact 
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that everybody is seen Xo get the same. And as for the rather 
better off, they arc the last people to deserve incentives. In 
this, Miss Herbison’s is still the authentic voice of Labour. 

Fortunately, it is not quite the voice of Mr Wilson and 
enough cabinet ministers to matter. But caught between 
sense (helping only the real poor) and party (where’s my 
share?) they reached the inevitable shabby compromise. The 
increases were reduced to a level which would not automati¬ 
cally force the Chancellor to raise direct taxes too sharply 
next spring. And, as for giving real help to the real poor, 
the Commons was treated to the spectacle of a Labour 
cabinet minister claiming that the poor needed some incen¬ 
tive to go out to work. The whole episode well deserved Mr 
Heath’s harsh rebuke of “ hardfaced gentlemen who have 
done well out of the Labour party.” 

But that’s the Labour party Mr Wilson leads. And, like 
it or not, it is going to govern the country for the next three 
years at least. It would be an illusion to imagine that anyone 
else could lead it better, or even as well. As this past week 
has shown, left to itself it is a party incapable of producing 
an economic policy—sensible or otherwise— which could be 
said to be, using the phrase at its loosest, generally acceptable 


Family Disendowment 

Instead of spending £13 million a year on lifting Britain's 
half a million poorest kids above the official poverty line, 
the Government has decided to spend £83 million a year 
net (which means, although it has not advertised the fact, 
£122 million a year gross) in a way that seems bound to 
leave at least half of those poorest kids still below it. Sheer 
humanitarian feeling may have been one reason why the 
Minister of Social Security, Miss Peggy Herbison, resigned 
on Tuesday night, but she appears to have been motivated 
equally by the fear that real selectivity in social benefits 
is lurking somewhere in the cabinet’s, mind for the future. 
It is to be hoped she is right. In any event, the process by 
which the present decision on family allowances has been 
reached will be a case study in despair to all who look back 
on the mechanism of British government in the 1960s. For 
consider what the cabinet has done. 

At the beginning of the great debate on child poverty, 
there were two main alternatives in the field. One was the 
proposal to spend £13 million a year on means-tested 
benefits for the poorest families only. The other was the 
proposal to amalgamate the £500 million a year of 
children’s tax allowances (which go only to parents who are 
well enough off to be income taxpayers) and the £150 
million a year of ordinary childrens allowances (which go 
to everybody) into a melange which would also go to every¬ 
body. This second plan would mulct the children of some 
income 'taxpayers, but would benefit all poorer children 
very substantially (although versions of the proposal varied, 
one of the self-balancing ones would have given an extra 
18s. a week to each poor family with one child, an extra 
34s. a week to each family with two children, plus an extra 
14s. for each child thereafter, more when the child was 
over the age of eleven). 

Outside these alternatives, a third scheme which Mr 
Gordon Walker himself once declared would “ attract very 
little support ” was “ to raise family allowances all round 
and pay for that out of general taxation.” The objection 
said Mr Gordon Walker on April 20th last, was 

KampM' 

Co,M1 Sven with family allowances being taxable, it would give 
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to all its members. But until he can prove again that he can 
deliver the goods, until unemployment starts td gp down, 
until there is real growth, the best that one can probabk 
expect from Mr Wilson is a display Of negative virtues 
wrapped up for his party so as not to look like virtues at all. 
This means no disincentives rather than actual incentives. 
No obstruction to private investment rather than visible help. 
No runaway earnings rise rather than a real incomes policy. 
No slamming of the door in Rhodesia rather than a positive 
policy for settlement. With a bit of luck it could even work— 
eventually. Already the Government can fairly claim one 
success: sterling has so far come through the Middle East 
crisis in much better shape than would have been likely one, 
two or three years ago. It is not a great deal, but it is 
something. And if growth comes much slower than it would 
have done under a prime minister free to deploy more 
sensible policies, that is the price the country must pay Jor 
the Labour party rather than for Mr Wilson. But Mr Wilson 
cannot expect to be given the benefit of the doubt indefinitely, 
however much we may be stuck with his party. And unless 
the upturn can be seen to come reasonably soon, ncw-look 
government or not, it will be thumbs down for Harold. 


Only in government would it be possible to 
reach so illogical a decision as the cabinet 
has finally stumbled into on family 
allowances 

all sorts of odd sums to all sorts of people, according to then 
income, which they did not really need, and it would Ik 
very expensive. 

Even at the paltry sum of an extra 10s. a week for second 
and subsequent children only, he indicated, this thiid 
scheme would cost £160 million a year ; and it would still 
leave 43 per cent of the families with the poorest hall 
million children in Britain below the official poverty line 
Yet the proposal which the Government has now adopted 
is precisely this third scheme : to raise family allowances 
all round, by the even more paltry sum of 7s. a week foi 
each second and subsequent child, and to pay for it out 
of general taxation, thus indeed (to quote the Mr Gordon 
Walker of April against the Mr Gordon Walker loyally 
hewing to the cabinet line of July) 44 giving all sorts <>l 
odd sums to all sorts of people, according to their income, 
which they do not really need ”—as well as being very 
expensive. The gross cost of the new proposals will be £i2-j 
million a year, although this time round Mr Gordon Walkn 
prefers to call it £83 million a year “ net of tax and othei 
adjustments.” The difference of £39 million is explained 
by the facts that income tax receipts arc expected to rise 
by £26 million as a result of the inflation of everybody’s 
family allowances ; and that £13 million of “other adjust¬ 
ments ” will be gathered in because there are to be savings 
on national insurance and industrial in juries and what used 
to be called national assistance benefits for children (in other 
words, although the Commons may not have fully woken up 
to this on Monday, because the children of those on the dole 
"arc not going to get the full extra benefits they might other¬ 
wise have expected). 

The net result of the Government proposals, according 
to official estimates, will be to leave 56 per cent of the 
poorest 160,000 families in the country, containing 4^ p cr 
cent of the poorest half a million children, still below the 
official poverty line even at the present level of the cost 
of living. Since these generalised benefits, unlike means- 
tested benefits, cannot be raised quickly when the cost of 
living rises, more than 50 per cent of the poorest half 
million children will certainly be below the official poverty 
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line when the scheme actually comes into effect next April 
.—and the number is likely to go oh growing steadily again 
thereafter. 

Closer examination shows' the Scheme to be even worse. 
The decision on how to increase allowances has already 
been held up for over a year while the Government inquired 
into the circumstances of poor families. The one interesting 
piece of new information that Emerged from the lengthy 
inquiry was that it is not after all in the largest families 
that poverty is most concentrated ; over two-thirds of the 
160,000 families with the lowest incomes per head have 
fewer than four children, partly because contraception has 
been growing easier even ior the least instructed over the 
past fifteen years. Yet the only element of selectivity in 
the Government’s new proposals goes precisely to those larger 
families who have four of more children. These larger 
families will get Js, of their extra 7s. for every fourth and 
subsequent child at the end of next October ; everybody 
else will have to wait until next April before getting any 
money at all. Larger families, irrespective of incomes, will 
henceforth get school meals and welfare milk (i.e. milk 
for expectant mothers fcnd children under five) entirely 
free ; everybody else (except the poorest) is rightly going 
to have to pay 6d. more for school meals and 2d. more 
per pint for welfare milk from next April, cutting the total 
subsidy on these by £25 million a year. Apart from this 
saving (which anyway, and rightly, may go largely to 
help the education budget, see page 394), the cost of the 
indiscriminate schemes announced on Monday will fall 
on general taxation. Mr Gordon Walker thinks that it 
would be logical to make “ some adjustment of the income 
tax allowances which affect families,” but that is left in 
Mr Callaghan’s remit. 

Since by far the greater part of the new proposals will 
not come into effect until next budget time, why has this 
announcement been brought forward instead of being left 
until then ? The bringing forward of the announcement 
helps nobody ; it is the time when people get the money 


that counts. One argument in favour of announcing boons 
before they are paid would be if it were thought better for 
sterling that foreigners should hear the news of these in¬ 
discriminate new benefits this July rather than nekt April ; 
but that argument, of course, is the reverse of the present 
truth. The other argument -is that it is considered politically 
convenient that the Labour party should be given what 
cheer it can, by this news of some margarine for somebody 
tomorrow ; and this is the calculation that has obviously 
prompted this premature announcement of a dilatory con¬ 
cession, thus (from an economic and social point of view) 
uniquely getting the worst end of every possible stick. 

The handling of this whole issue has been a pastiche 
of what Is most wrong with British public life today. In 
many other fields where decisions have to be made in a 
modern society, ranging from choices mercenary to choices 
matrimonial, cold logic is often swayed by hot emotion, 
and thank God for that. But only in government, under 
the present British party system, is the farce played out 
of standing purposive logic so completely on its head. Only 
in government do leaders who have equipped themselves 
with expensive sample surveys, including social research 
projects and public opinion polls, to find out what sort 
of action is most cost-effective, most humanitarian, mast 
popular, most economic, then proceed to do precisely the 
opposite- not because there is evidence that the people 
would benefit most from, or be most in favour of, doing 
things that way, but because there is a calculation that 
atavistic emotions in inefficient political parties (“ my father 
told me about the means test in the 1930s”) would 
cause ructions among a minority of entirely unrepresentative 
and old-fashionedly emotional people with whom statesmen 
mingle in their immediate political dives. And until next April 
a full half million, after next April a full quarter million, of 
Britain’s least privileged children have got to suffer because 
of that. 


On Saying Nothing Rather Well 

Mr Callaghan made as good a speech on Monday 
as his present lack of policy allowed 


The Treasury bench had an intolerably hard row to hoc in 
Monday’s economic debate. The chosen policy of the 
Government amid present economic uncertainties is to do 
nothing new at all, and Mr Callaghan had to come to the 
dispatch box to say so. In a way, however, he said it really 
rather well, putting his best figures forward and leaving it to 
Mr Jay to put forward the more bogus ones later. It is more 
charitable to concentrate on Mr Callaghan. 

Externally, the Chancellor’s main argument was that 
Britain should not veer from its present course just because 
its overseas trade figures were unexpectedly disappointing in 
the second quarter of this year,' after having been 
unexpectedly encouraging in the two immediately preceding 
quarters. He seemed at one stage to blame the April-June 
figures on the closure of Suez (which would be far too prema¬ 
ture to be true), but was on firmer ground when he ascribed 
it mainly to the slowdown in production and imports in 
“such important customers of ours as Canada, the United 
States, France, Germany and the Netherlands.” He admitted 
that simultaneously u this trend has been offset to some extent 
by improvements in our exports to the sterling area.” Britain 
had better face the fact that this is unlikely to endure. Sooner 


or later, either sterling area imports will fall because of low 
commodity earnings, or Britain’s long-continuing improve¬ 
ment in its terms of trade must go into reverse as commodity 
prices start to. rise again- But Mr Callaghan’s hopes and 
calculation arc that any deterioration on these counts should 
be more than counteracted by the direct gain to our manu¬ 
factured exports following what he expects to be the 
“ resumed growth in world industrial activity during the 
next twelve months—notably and rather sooner in the United 
States, and to a lesser extent and rather later in Germany.” 
Other observers might Sfy that, on the average of normal 
future quarters, these twp diverse movements as between the 
terms and volume of world trade might be more lijkely just 
about to balance out ; but this is a point on which there is 
scope for fair differences of judgment. Mr Callaghan just 
opts for the optimists. 

Internally, the drum that the Chancellor rightly banged 
loudest was the continuing increase in British productivity. 
“ Output per operative hour in manufacturing increased by a 
little more than 4*per cent’a year” from the first quarter of 
1965 to the first quarter of 1966, and then by another 3^ per 

Continued on page 391 
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Bagehot At Home 

On a sunny, noisy afternoon on Wednesday the Prime Minister unveiled a blue 
plaque, placed, by the Greater London Council on 12 Upper Belgrave Street, West¬ 
minster, to commemorate the residence there of Walter Bagehot, The Economist's 
third and most famous editor. This was the first time a prime minister in office had 
done such a thing; as it happened, he had also been a contributor to The Economist 
himself. 

Mr Wilson was welcomed by Sir Geoffrey Crowther, chairman of The Economist 
Newspaper, Ltd., and thanked by Mr Mark Abrams, on behalf of Political and 
Economic Planning, the present occupants of the building. 

Bagehot lived at Upper Belgrave Street from 1S61 until i8yo. The house, designed 
by Thomas Cubitt, is a fair example of early Victorian domestic architecture. It 
belonged to James Wilson, founder of The Economist, whose eldest daughter, Eliza, 
married Walter Bagehot in 1858. 

On Wednesday the pavement outside the house was crowded with a variegated 
audience, from the American ambassador to casual passers-by , ivho had come to 
listen to the Prime Minister and to honour Walter Bagehot. Lorries and taxi-cabs 
hooted and rumbled, past. The sight of so many “public animals ” assembled to pay him 
tribute would have appealed to Bagehot'\ mordant sense of humour. As the Prime 
Minister remarked afterwards , the last street corner meeting he had addressed was of 
a rather different character. 



The Prime Minister said: 


We meet today to commemorate a man who, until his death 
at 51, towered over the English world of journalism, public 
comment and public affairs. A philosopher, a moralist, a littera¬ 
teur, who for the last 16 years of his life became the most 
acute observer of the political and economic society in which he 
lived, and who by describing for the first time with an accuracy 
that has never been challenged, the main features of that society, 
was equally dedicated to painting the picture of the society 
which in his lifetime he believed it could become. 

Woodrow Wilson, himself an acute student of political 
institutions as well as a practical man, wrote of him in these 
words : “Had I command of the culture of men I should wish 
to raise up for the instruction and stimulation of my nation 
more than one sane sagacious penetrative critic of men and 
affairs like Walter Bagehot." He went on to say : “ It would be 
a most agreeable good fortune to introduce Bagehot to men 
who have not read him. To ask your friend to know Bagehot 
is like inviting him to seek pleasure." 

Pleasure, penetration, perception, persuasion. To read “The 
English Constitution" today gives immense pleasure and a great 
deal of instruction to the student of public affairs. If in one 
sense the Reform Act of 1867 rendered it out of date almost 
as soon as it was published, in another sense it will never be 
out of date. His perceptive account of the role in British 
politics of the monarchy and of the two Houses remains a classic. 

It is true that the author of the introduction to one of the 
most recent editions of “The English Constitution”, my Right 
Honourable Friend the Lord President of the Council, feels that 
Bagehot’s division into the dignified and the efficient parts of 
the constitution—the monarchy and their lordships’ House on 
the dignified side, and the House of Commons on the efficient 
side—should now be rewritten by transferring the House of 
Commons to the dignified sector and leaving the prime minister 
and cabinet as the efficient side. I hasten to add that that was 
written before Dick Crossman became Leader of the House, in 
which role he is seeking to make the House of Commons once 
again more efficient without any loss in its dignity. 

But to begin and end a description of Bagehot’s place in the 
history of our public life and in the history of London, which 
today is honouring him, as though “The English Constitution” 
were his only contribution, would be a travesty of what he 
achieved. 

He was a man of affairs, erudite, practical in the field of 
ng$unc& fvhere his powers of description again placed him above 
fapjOpitemporaries, but where he was never content merely to 


describe. He was ready equally to initiate. It was he who 
invented the Treasury Bill and this invention, and the wouls 
in which he proposed it, have equally become a classic in oui 
financial history. 

For 16 years he was editor of 7 "he Economist and more than 
any other man was responsible for the primacy which that paper 
attained and which it has retained, apart from one or two 
periods of decadence—1 am thinking primarily of its relapse 
into nineteenth-century laisser faire in those pre-war years when 
laisser faire had long ceased to have any meaning : before your 
time, Sir Geoff rey. 

As a student 1 found it necessary over a period of months to 
read some of the old files of The Economist including some of 
the leading artic les which were undeniably the woik of Bagehot. 
Article after article tore away the veil of cant and obscurantism, 
described the facts as they were but set a pattern, which so 
many of his successors have followed, of ending wherevei 
possible with constructive proposals for changing the facts. 

I remember in particular one little-known work of Bagehot’s. 
I was engaged—and this is more than 30 years ago—on the 
Gladstone Memorial Prize Essay on “The State and the Rail¬ 
ways” in the mid-Victorian era. It will be recalled that in 1844 
Gladstone carried through a major Railways Act, which staked 
out a claim for the future by providing that after 21 years 
certain powers could be taken to regulate railway rates, or 
alternatively to nationalise the railways. In the mid-1860s a 
royal commission was set up to advise on whether the railways 
should or should not be nationalised. Bagehot, a ready contribu¬ 
tor to the homework of royal commissioners, put in a memoran¬ 
dum, highly perceptive and imaginative in the circumstances 
of his time, but more than that, a major contribution to the 
theory of monopoly, and of state-granted franchises. 

Recognising that Victorian theories of competition could not 
apply in a field where it was not really feasible to build a whole 
series of competing lines between two given towns—though our 
Victorian forbears did their best and left us with an untidy 
inheritance of bankrupt competing lines—recognising, too, that 
on a given line competition between hauliers was unworkable, 
not to say positively dangerous, he upheld the doctrine of com¬ 
petition by introducing a new concept. Where “competition 
within the field is impossible” he argued, there should be 
“competition for the field.” His proposal was that the state 
should take over the lines and then invite public tenders from 
more qualifced persons, based on the profits they expected to 
earn for the privilege of running, on a monopoly basis, their 
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vehicles over the line- licence, at least, to print railway 
tickets. 

It was by specific reference to this concept of Bagehot that 
a chairman of the Public Accounts Committee—and this is not 
all I learnt from Bagehot—nearly a century later suggested that 
perhaps we should employ the doctrine of competition for the 
field in another area where ordinary competition would not 
work and competition within the field was impossible—namely 
in commercial television. Other methods have been employed, 
but Bagehot’s conception of competition for the field has been 
adopted, though perhaps unfortunately for the taxpayer it is 
not a competition in which the franchise js paid for out of 
expected profits. 

I mentioned that perhaps little-known proposal of Bagehot 
to illustrate his far-sighted approach and his willingness to 
interpret established doctrine in new ways, looking always 
towards the future. He never departed far from the doctrines 
which he knew still held the minds of men, because he was 
essentially a practical—if non-political—politician. But he was 
prepared to tell those whom he sought to instruct how that 
current political doctrine should become not the master but 
the servant of those who were refashioning society. 

Bagehot has never lost his hold on those who have the 
opportunity of reading him for pleasure, for instruction, for an 


Continued from page 389 

cent in the year after that. Mr Callaghan did not say that 
this was partly due to previous Conservative-inspired invest¬ 
ment booms (which are now turning down, though less 
quickly than was once feared ; the Chancellor expects a drop 
of only 6 to 8 per cent in manufacturing during the couise 
of the coming year). But he did face the fact that the latest 
increase in productivity has come about while total production 
is stagnant ; that is why unemployment has been rising 
“ more steeply than was forecast.” The Chancellor admitted 
by implication that it will go on rising, to a probably very 
nasty figure this winter. He feels he must w r ait hopefully until 
his postulated increase in world manufacturing output leads 
Britain into his postulated export-led expansion. Because of 
this, Mr Callaghan admits that he would “ now put the 
growth in output in 1967 somewhat lower” than he did at 
the time of the budget, but went on stubbornly to say that 
he saw “ no reason to alter the expectation that the level of 
output from now on should grow at about 3 per cent per 
annum ” ; for the immediate future this second and modified 
expectation now looks as optimistic as the first one proved 
to be. 

An alternative policy would be to try to move as fast as 
possible into an export-led expansion by more direct measures 
to aid exports. As expected, however, the Chancellor “ trod 
very firmly” on any idea that sterling should be devalued. 
It is fair to say that he did it with the most desirable possible 
sentences. “ This is a nostrum among economists who arc 
quite clear-sighted and cold-hearted about its purpose.” The 
fundamental fact about devaluation as a deliberate act is that 
it makes the product of the labour of our people cheaper 
while making the product of foreign labour dearer.” “The 
purpose of this is to ensure a sudden and large-scale shift in 
resources from home use to export.” “ If the benefits of 
devaluation were to be secured, we would need another 
incomes freeze in circumstances when prices would be going 
up fast.” To all these sentences, advocates of eventual de¬ 
valuation can only, in fairness, reply “hear, hear.” It is 
useful to have had the last sentence about incomes policy, in 
particular, put upon the record. 


understanding of our constitution and political system. This 
present generation, studying him 90 years after his death, has 
a great advantage of reading the dedicated work of his 
biographer, my parliamentary colleague Mr St. John-Stevas, 
whose long years of work and research have produced a devoted, 
definitive and unchallengcably authoritative account of the 
work of the master. 

Today, London—in both its dignified and efficient aspects— 
joins in commemorating his work. The City of London and 
Greater London, Government and Parliament, industry and 
trade, the PEP who are now the occupiers of this building in 
which Bagehot lived, press and publishing, and particularly the 
surviving successors as editors of The Economist and their past 
and present colleagues, have joined to pay tribute to his memory. 
This was where lie lived and wrote. For all time, as long as this 
building lasts, the passer-by, lie he pedestrian or becalmed 
motorist, will see this plaque and some will ask : “Who was 
Walter Bagehot?” If what we are doing here today leads him 
not only to ask the question, hut to seek the answer to it, and 
having found that answer to plunge into the imperishable words 
which contemporary and future publishers will continue to make 
available, the lives of many will be lighted and instructed, and 
not only their lives, but the life of the nation will, in conse¬ 
quence, he enriched. 


Meanwhile, however, the Chancellor’s recipe—undoubtedly 
supported by the mass of business and trade union opinion, 
which wants neither devaluation nor freeze—is for British 
policy to .stand immobile on its tightrope, praying for an 
increase in total exports following upon a resumption of 
world boom. Because the Chancellor still believes (he has to) 
that there will be such an export-led expansion—leading to 
an increase in investment and consumption in turn—the 
Government has confirmed that it is proposing to cut back 
its own expenditure to make way for it. Contrary to the 
impression that some people had gleaned from Mr Callaghan 
last week, it is not his intention that Government expenditure 
should go on increasing by 4^ per cent per annum in real 
terms. It has now been revealed that the aim for the next 
three fiscal years down to 1970-71 (in other words for the 
remaining years of this Parliament) is to keep the growth in 
Government expenditure to only 3 per cent ; this is to make 
up for the fact that in the current year Government expendi¬ 
ture has increased above the 4^ per cent rate. 

That Is what the recent ructions in the Cabinet have all 
been about. Rather oddly, these ructions now seem to have 
died down, with only Miss Herbison having disappeared 
through the plughole ; the air is filled instead with rosy hints 
from Health, Education and Housing that they have been 
treated more gently than at one time they feared. It Is 
therefore not at present clear exactly where the axe has fallen, 
and there arc some nasty suspicions whether it has fallen at 
all. In a strangely unRcynesian passage on Monday the 
Chancellor gave warning that “ additional taxation will be 
required ” to carry out present Government spending pro¬ 
grammes, unless there is “ larger economic growth.” Still, 
the Labour Government’s published policy is now plainly 
based on both the well-known prescriptions of Mr Wilkins 
Micawber. It is waiting for something (preferably exports) 
to turn up, and is instructing its charges that the way to 
happiness lies in never allowing expenditure to exceed income. 
In the end, optimists will remember, Mr Micawber had his 
hour of glory,- so that there is a good precedent for his 
adversaries to be humble. But he spent rather a long time 
in debtors’ prison on the way. 
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Leroy, Rap and Balthazar Now there's black apartheid 


No one really knows yet what happened in Detroit on Sunday 
and Monday. The physical facts are plain enough. The 
United States, which is one of the world’s few genuinely open 
societies, lets reporters and television crews go where they 
want and describe what they sec: in no other country would 
the details of a riot have been reported so quickly and so 
thoroughly. But what the reporters and television cameras 
could not see was what the rioters thought they were rioting 
against. It goes without saying that this was an explosion of 
protest from the bottom layer of the American economic 
order, which happens at the moment to be mainly a black 
layer, against the squalor and indignity of being at the 
bottom. This is what happened at Rochester and Watts and 
Hough and San Francisco between 1964 and 1966. It has 
happened in other countries where no question of race is 
involved. It may be all that is happening in Newark and 
Detroit and other American cities this summer. But it is 
also possible that something else has now crept into these 
riots. Some of the advocates of black power (see pages 
395 and 409) claim that the riots are no longer a demand 
for equality: they say they are the breakaway revolt of a 
black nation against the white nation around it. If they arc 
right, it is not just a few blocks in Detroit that have gone up 
in flames this week. So has a century of liberal ideals about 
racial integration. 

For the past century liberals have believed that in a 
country where two or more races live side by side the racial 
minority can get along happily enough provided the majority 
gives it equal access to whatever good things the society has 
to offer. This is the principle, if not necessarily the practice, 
on which Britain and Kenya and Malaysia as well as the 
United States are run. It is a principle that pretty well every 
racially mixed society pays lip service to, except South 
Africa and now Rhodesia. It is true that it can be one hell 
of a problem to make sure that the majority comes across 
with the right of equal access. The Asians in Kenya and the 
Chinese in Indonesia, as well as the Negroes in America, 
have discovered that. But it is a manageable problem ; it is 
a matter of political accommodation, and once the minority 
has got the vote it can use its political power to make sure 
that the majority opens at least some of the doors to it, at 
least some of the way. 

It may be that what has happened in America is that the 
majority has just not opened the doors fast enough. It is 
bad enough to be a member of the bottom layer of an 
industrial society whatever the colour of your skin is. The 
work is menial and meaningless. Home is as bad : a city 
slum can be a worse place to live than a peasant’s hut. 
Family life begins to dissolve. There are no longer the 
consolations that the church and the village used to provide 
in a rural society. Worst of all, the pleasures enjoyed by 
those who are better off are infuriatingly visible if you take 
a trip downtown or up west. When the younger members 


of this bottom layer of society are getting just enough money 
to feed themselves properly, and buy a motor-cycle or a 
second-hand car, and get a few drinks inside them, they 
become a very explosive force indeed. These are the people 
who have rioted dozens of times in the last ten years in 
Europe as well as in America, in communist countries as well 
as capitalist ones. Often race has nothing to do with it at 
all ; white and black were looting side by side in Detroit this 
week. The explosion just happens to be worse if racial 
antagonism is added to all the rest; if the people in the 
bottom layer feel that the colour of their skin helps to keep 
them down there. And the explosion is worst of all if the 
society in which these tensions are built up is also one that 
provides easy access to guns and to the means of finding out, 
by television and newspaper, what is happening in other 
trouble spots. In other words, if it is America. 

This may be a sufficient explanation of what has happened 
in Newark and Detroit. Pray that it is ; for difficult though 
this problem is to solve, a rational solution does exist, and 
politicians who know what is good for them will get down 
to the job of trying to put it into practice. But the whole 
liberal programme of race relations blows up in our faces 
if Leroy Jones and Rap Brown and the black separatists 
are right. For what they are saying, in effect, is that different 
races cannot coexist within the same society. They believe the 
sense of racial antagonism goes so deep that the majority 
will never agree to share its privileges with the minority, 
and that in any case the minority would not want to be 
assimilated into a society shaped by people of a different 
race. Leroy Jones and Rap Brown arc obsessed by the 
black-white relationship. But, if they are right, what they 
are saying is just as true of other relationships as well. They 
can certainly find as much evidence for their ideas in the 
places where brown and yellow meet in Asia, and brown 
and black in Africa, as they can in Europe or America. And 
if they are right then Balthazar Vorster is too: it’s apartheid 
or inter-racial street-fighting, and that’s that. 

This is not what the majority of American Negroes have 
believed in the past ; they have wanted equality within the 
American society. Quite possibly some of the Negroes who 
support the black separatists do so not because they agree 
with them but because the frustration of their desire for 
equality makes them look for a leader, any leader, who 
promises to use violence. Certainly nobody who knows an 
inter-racial marriage will believe that separatism makes 
sense. But wild ideas are apt to catch on when there’s 
shooting in the streets. It would be nonsense if the process 
by which the races are slowly growing more familiar with 
each other were to be reversed. The culture of the Atlantic 
world would lose as much as the economies of Africa and 
Asia would. Yet this is what is going to happen if the 
ideologists turn these American troubles into a straight racial 
war. Mr Jones, Mr Brown meet Mr Vorster. 


A Fey Old Man 


General de Gaulle has carried his foreign policy 
off into an imaginary world of his own 


General de Gaulle has passed over into the land of make- 
believe. Mr Lester Pearson did not exactly order him out of 
Canada. He just described his invitation to Quebec to break 
away from the rest of Canada in terms that left the general 
little choice but to go home. It is a major humiliation. 
General de Gaulle provided every justification for being sent 
packing: he talked about Quebec’s national destiny, shouted 
)©ut the separatist slogan, and dropped dark hints about 


“ liberation ” (see page 396). But Mr Pearson’s relative 
gentleness is justified. Even in France many people realise that 
the president of France is now living in a state of mind where 
words have become a substitute for action. It is a bit like 
some old, famous and slightly fey Comishman going to Brit¬ 
tany, where the local separatists blew up another power 
relay station this week, in order to rally the Bretons to the 
memory of King Arthur. 
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( t was only last month, after all, that General de Gaulle 
put out that declaration blaming the Americans for every¬ 
thing from the Arab-Israeli war to the Chinese hydrogen 
bomb. Yet in the United Nations Assembly that followed 
France was unable to carry a large part of French-speaking 
Africa with it in the voting about the Middle East. 

Is this hardening of General de Gaulle’s attitudes just 
the result of a hardening of his arteries ? The question has 
to be asked. During the Middle East crisis many people 
came to the conclusion that President de Gaulle had lost 
touch with the reality of international affairs and had 
abandoned that “just proportion between the end pursued 
and the forces of the state ” which he so admires in the 
policies of France’s ancien regime. The result was what 
many Frenchmen felt to be a national humiliation. No 
wonder that M. Raymond Aron asks whether the anti- 
Americanism of the general does not resemble the anglo- 
phobia of Vichy. 

But it is more likely that the ageing of the man merely 
reveals the weaknesses that were always inherent in his 
view of France’s place in the world. To meet the charge 
(hat hatred of the United States is the motive-power behind 
present French policy the general’s supporters have offered 
a rationalisation of the events of the last two months. 
President de Gaulle, it is said, is convinced that America 
has gained so many advantages over Russia recently that, 
10 restore the balance of power, France must take Russia’s 
side. But what power can France exert ? Its diplomatic 
influence got it nowhere in the emergency General Assembly 
in New York. In the nuclear balance it possesses very little 
weight indeed. It cannot offer Russia bases that would 
give Russian forces more strategic mobility. If France were 
at the head of an integrated Europe, or still a working 
member of Nato, its voice might have influence in Washing¬ 
ton. But gaullist policy has passed from wanting to influence 
Americans to wanting to annoy them. The idea of a reversal 
of alliances remains purely symbolic. 

This is the nub of it. The policy of French greatness 
pursued by President de Gaulle is a policy of symbolic 
action. It is a prestige campaign directed above all towards 
other Frenchmen. The stately progresses abroad, the biting 
comments on France’s allies, the world-historical surveys, 
the brutal negatives at press conferences—all these gaullist 
riles serve to maintain the “ great national dream ” without 
which, so President de Gaulle believes, a people cannot 
remain active or united. It is the systematic creation of a 
myth that has served the general’s purposes in French 
domestic politics. It can also be the systematic exploitation 
of chauvinism and xenophobia. 

But abroad the myth is less effective. A carefully cal¬ 
culated toast in Bonn wins German applause. It is unlikely 
to change the cool assessment of reality that has led Herr 
Franz-Josef Strauss to ignore the general’s wishes and come 
out for British entry into the common market. Nor will 
it remove the disquiet created among Germans by France’s 
abandonment of its obligations to Israel. Have Latin 
Americans given a real response to the appeal of President 
de Gaulle’s 1964 visit: “ Mar chamos mano en la mono 39 ? 
Has French influence in Africa been increased by. his 
assurance to Mr Kosygin that France could swung the 
French African votes in the UN ? 

Sometimes it seems as if General de Gaulle himself 
expects no real results from his policy of gestures. He has 
s poken of “ the old world . . . which from century to 
entury was profoundly marked by France and which 
secretly waits for it once again to show the way.” But in 
l he second half of the twentieth century the influence of 
France can be only a cultural influence, not a political one. 
f’or the general, France’s “ rare and precious harmony ” 


m 

is the basis for its claim to a sort of spiritual hegemony. 
So French foreign policy does not have to produce any 
immediately visible effect on the world around. France 
does not have to engage in a sweaty power competition 
with other countries. It proposes an example to them. 
Gaullist foreign policy is a sort of diplomatic levitation 
designed to astonish the world more than to influence the 
course of events. In France itself, where cultural superiority 
has always been taken for granted by the majority of 
educated Frenchmen, this concept of moral leadership is 
easily acceptable. Abroad there must be few who see in 
the statement that France’s greatness is k ‘ the condition 
of the peace of the world ” anything except rhetoric. 

It is rhetoric because modern France does not have the 
power to make it real. General de Gaulle calls on history 
to make good what France lacks now. The legions of dead 
French kings, statesmen, soldiers, artists and writers are 
brought in to redress the present unfavourable balance. 
An implacable urge to power is taken for power itself. 
At the basis of his view of France lies a myth which, as 
he grows older, seems more and more indistinguishable 
from reality in his mind. The result is that he risks isolating 
France and drawing down reprisals for the pettiness with 
which French policy is sometimes conceived and executed. 

It is unlikely that President de Gaulle’s foreign policy will 
survive him, and this fact gives to his old age some of the 
tragic quality of a twilight of the gods. But, before he 
leaves to his successor the task of rebuilding broken bridges, 
there is a danger that he may go farther along the path 
of tragic romanticism. The increasing extremism of gaullist 
policies presents a grave threat to such European unity 
as has already been achieved. He is said to have announced 
once before his intention of destroying European supra¬ 
national institutions, but to have been dissuaded by advisers 
who pointed out the economic consequences for France. 
Is he now in a mood to listen, if another such occasion 
arises ? Or will he seize upon an opportunity of disposing 
once and for all of the danger of France becoming a nation 
“ integrated, that is, blotted out ” ? 

It is probably a mistake to talk of General de Gaulle’s 
foreign policy in terms of success or failure. His policy is 
an act of faith which now seems to be parting company 
even with the idea of national advantage. French foreign 
policy has certainly reached a point of take-off. But its 
progress into outer space is that of a satellite whose signals 
to the rest of the world arc becoming fainter and fainter. 
A distant non to Mr Wilson is the most audible message at 
the minute. The biceps come in from Canada. It is little 
enough result for the dream of a country whose “ rare 
and precious harmony ” makes it “ the vanguard of a 
civilisation founded on the law of peoples and the respect 
6f the human person.” 
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Mr Crosland wins through 


Primary changes 

One minister, and one alone, can rub his 
hands at the close of this week of fiddlings 
with welfare. Mr Anthony Crosland can 
reckon that his show of militancy the 
weekend before last has paid off in advan¬ 
tages for the educational service. If 
government spending has to go up, it 
could not go to a more efficient depart¬ 
ment, or to a more economically and 
socially useful one. 

The best feature of Mr (Jordon 
Walker's otherwise disappointing an¬ 
nouncements on Monday (see page 388) 
is that an extra £16 million over the 
next two years is going to be spent on 
improving, staffing or rebuilding primary 
schools in the socially deprived areas 
described in the Plowden report. It can 
be argued interminably whether this is 
being paid for by the £16 million a year 
to be drawn in by the extra 6d a day, 
or about £5 a year per child, on school 
meals (the increases in welfare milk 
prices, of course, do not come into educa¬ 
tion’s budget). But the department is 
counting this as its economy. It is still 
possible that the other £8 million a year 
secured from school meal charges might 
be used for nursery schools for the undfer- 
fives in the Plowden areas—an indispens¬ 
able part of the Plowden package. But 
no move can be made on this until the 
teachers’ unions have agreed on more 
reasonable staffing arrangements for the 
nursery schools. 

The welfare and the educational advan- *’ 
tages of the Plowden proposals are indis¬ 
tinguishable. The disadvantages of schools 
in poor areas are added on to the social 
and environmental disadvantages of the 
areas, thus perpetuating family poverty 
and causing a waste of talent that the 
nation cannot afford. The new extra 
money for such schools will be handed 
out on fairly stringent conditions to local 
education authorities by the Department 
of Education. As Mr Crosland’s depart¬ 
ment is also doing various sensible things 
to improve the efficiency and economy 
of teacher training—notably by increasing 
the places available for mature students 
-^Sherei is real hope that the country’s 
«M^iystem, if nothing else, really will 
IMpIttng better over the coming years. 


The decision on primary schools is con¬ 
sciously discriminatory in favour of poor 
areas. The decision on meals—unlike the 
Government’s other welfare proposals— 
is meant to discriminate in favour of 
poor individuals. At present, with parents 
paying is for school meals costing an 
average 2s fid, children of poor families 
are nominally excused the charge. But 
in fact only about half the eligible child¬ 
ren appear to get free meals—around 
400,000 children in officially “ poor" 
families fail to do so. It is intended to 
find out just why this is, and to persuade 
head teachers to find a way of collecting 
dinner money which does not expose the 
non-payers to the derision of their mates. 
This should make the school meals a more 
efficient, compassionate and discrimina¬ 
tory form of welfare service. 

Pay up 

The arbitrators on teachers’ pay have 
come up with a proposal for which the 
Government — and parents — should he 
grateful: Mr Crosland was right to 
accept it without delay. Certainly the 
arbitration award is more generous in 
total than the offer made by the teachers’ 
employers. But there is a good case for 
special treatment for some teachers, and 
the new increases should not set ail in¬ 
flationary example for public or private 
employees unconnected with education. 
The total annual cost of the new award 
will be about £29 million, an average 
increase of 7 per cent in the next two 
years for all full-time qualified teachers 
in state schools : this compares with the 
employers’ offer of 6 per cent on average, 
and the claim by the teachers’ unions for 
an extravagant 30 per cent. 

The differences between the manage¬ 
ment’s offer and the arbitrators’ award 
are made up entirely of higher pay for 
senior and long-serving teachers, which 
is desirable and was in any case in¬ 
evitable. The management offered, and 
the arbitrators have accepted, an increase 
by £70 a year to £800 (qj per cent) to 
teachers starting work with the very 
minimum qualifications. (This is under 
5 per cent a year, both this and the last 
pay settlements running for two years.) 
More senior and well-qualified teachers 



were, under the management’s offer, to 
have got increases of as little as 4 per 
cent: nobody will now get less than 7 
per cent. So the career structure foi 
teachers is slightly flattened out by the 
arbitration award : hut even so the in¬ 
creases for senior people will help to 
make the profession more attractive to 
the long-serving, mostly male teachers 
whom it is most important to attract and 
retain for the schools. 

The thing now is to watch the National 
Union of Teachers get down off its high 
horse. Elaborate preparations have been 
made by the union for minor strike action 
in a few areas where the members have 
militant local leaders. Since their demand 
was for very large increases in the basic 
scale paid to teachers—up to 44 per cent 
or £520 a year on the basic scale for a 
teacher after ten years on the job—and 
since the arbitrators have on the other 
hand plumped, rightly, for increasing 
long-service and seniority differentials 
more than the employers had proposed, 
the NUT will have trouble climbing 
down without looking silly. But then it 
looked fairly silly anyway, in making a 
claim almost identical with the one it 
submitted, and saw turned down by I 
arbitrators, back in 1965. There should I 
he no tears over the union’s plight, 2 
although there must be fears that a few | 
intransigent teachers will damage the 
interests of quite a lot of children this 
autumn. 

Under comptrol 

It had to come. Mr Crosland told the 
House of Commons on Wednesday that 
the accounts of universities and of the 
University Grants Committee shall hence¬ 
forth he open to inspection by the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General, the govern¬ 
ment’s tactful chief financial prodnose. 
After the unanimous recommendation of 
the Public Accounts Committee—to 
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w hich the Comptroller reports—last Janu¬ 
ary, there was no real alternative, and 
the impression prevails that most univer¬ 
sity administrators are resigned to the 
idea of inspection. It was all very well 
for the universities to be answerable only 
to themselves for how they managed their 
accounting in the days, only 20 years 
ago, when the UGC handled a mere £4 
million. It is handling £230 million this 
year, which is really rather much to 
ivrite down as non-accountable expenses. 

There will now be yet more elaborate 
jiscussions about how the accounting 
•heck is to be done. It is obvious that, 
whatever the conclusion, there will initi- 
illy be the very minimum pressure on 
jniversities to make themselves more 
‘efficient” in the harrow sense of the 
vord. Because the institutions that come 
inder the UGC will be looked at as 
hough they were quite separate from the 
est of the education service, there will 
& no consideration of the danger of (for 
xample) a steady divergence of the work 
lone in the degree-giving polytechnics 
nd technical colleges from the very 
imilar work done in the former Colleges 
-f Advanced Technology that have been 
•romoted to university status. 

But it is still possible that even the 
iscreet eye of the Comptroller will un- 
arth potential nonsenses of this sort, as 
/ell as mere accounting errors. That is 
jst what the academics fear. Their fears 
re increased by the fact that the chief 
(■counting officer for universities will be 
ie permanent secretary of the Depart- 
icnt of Education. If he is to answer to 
ie Comptroller, he and his civil servants 
ill have to know what goes on in the 
niversities. The shortest and clearest 
rnimary of the academics’ case was per- 
ups given by Lord Robbins in his oral 
.idence to the PAC, when it considered 
niversity accountability: “I personally 
nd it impossible to believe; that, with the 
sst will in the world, the Comptroller 
id Auditor General could avoid beami¬ 
ng involved in judgments of value and 
lestions of policy if he were to under¬ 
lie this particular function.” The new 
iwers given to the Comptroller only 
art a new battle. 


lace relations 

British happenings 

would be contemptible for any English- 
an to feel smug about America's racial 
rubles: that the Government does not 
shown by the Home Secretary’s 
mouncement this week that Britain’s 
iti-discrimination laws will be extended 
to the fields of housing, employment, 
»d to insurance and credit facilities, 
his decision has seemed more or less 
evitable since the publication last April 
the report sponsored by the Race 
elations Board proving extensive dis- 
imination in these fields ; nevertheless 
■r Roy Jenkins has found not entirely 



Mr Sandys and Mr Michael: mutual offence 


unanimous enthusiasm among his col¬ 
leagues for tougher laws. 

Although the most loudmouthed 
opponents arc right wing Tories the 
Government’s main problem (in prac¬ 
tical terms not very severe) is reconciling 
its own trade unionists. This week’s 
announcement will mean that the TUC 
and Labour party conferences will not 
debate the issue in a vacuum ; and they 
can get quite a lot ofT their chests before 
draft legislation appears in the new 
session. Whatever individual members or 
leaders feel, no trade union organisation 
is likely actually to try to block anti¬ 
discrimination laws. The TUC has been 
stimulated to produce its own policy of 
voluntary restraints on discrimination ; 
too late to forestall legislation, such 
moves in fact demonstrate that one of 
the main values of legislation is that the 
mere threat of intervention can make 
people move. 

Altering habits of mind, or preventing 
them hardening into prejudice, is the 
most important thing of all and the law 
can only be one influence among many. 
Britain is fortunate, so far, that its public 
racial extremists, on both sides, are both 
rare and ridiculous—although they tend 
to get a distorting amount of attention 
from both sides from journalists and tele¬ 
vision producers. This week produced 
another instalment of their antics. 

On Monday Mr Stokely Carmichael left 
England in a hurry for Cuba via Prague, 
accompanied by stories that the special 
branch of the police had been taking 
notes at his meetings, and that the Home 
Secretary .Was taking advice on whether 
Mr Carmichael (born a British subject, 
in the West Indies) should be excluded 
from Britain because of his inflammatory 
speeches. The meeting that Mr Car¬ 
michael had been scheduled to address 
heard instead the man who is for the 
time being'his chief emulator in Britairi. 

Mr. Michael de Freitas is a Trinidadian, 
who has vouchsafed himself to journalists 
in search of local colour variously as a 
black Jew, a Black Muslim, a liberaliser 
of the law on marijuana, a New Leftist, an 
unpublished auttjpr, and a “ leader ” . 
whose followers .hive never been ideshti- 
fled; however bad its taste, a jbk£ is a joke, 
is a joke. The Director of Public iProaep# * 
tions is to recejye a police report onwbatfe 
Mr de Freijtas %t: ; X or Abdul 
to a small aiidietio^ at Reading 
Even if the. lawyers decide tlrnt whaj^.^ 
said was actionable, the fact is w ■ W 


prosecution would ensure him a bigger 
audience next time. 

Mr Duncan Sandys took time off from 
his campaign for the white Rhodesians 
this week to describe the Government's 
attitude to racial questions in Britain : 
u Instead of tackling this problem at its 
source, they have just published a report 
which urges us to accept a large increase 
in mixed marriages as an essential in¬ 
gredient in 4 our declared policy of 
integration.' The breeding of millions of 
half-caste children would merely produce 
a generation of misfits and create in¬ 
creased tensions.” When it comes to 
mixing offensive sentiments with half- 
truths and non sequiturs, even the Trini¬ 
dadian duo are novices by the Sandys 
standard. 


Television 

Hill on the other 
side 


Lord Hill has been in public life for quite 
a time: so it might be supposed that 
something of his character would be 
generally known, even at the BBC where 
he is taking over as chairman. But not, 
apparently, so. Since his sudden appoint¬ 
ment on Wednesday he has been variously 
represented as the Prime Minister's 
political stooge, as Mrs Mary (Clean Up 
TV) Whitehouse's hatchet man, and as 
the blunt end of the commercial wedge 
in the BBC’s affairs. It is all very curious. 
Lord Hill can he relied on to disabuse the 
more excitable members of the corporation 
in due course. The people who have most 
reason to grumble are ITV companies, 
who are left with none of their secrets 
hidden from their rival's chairman and 
who have to start running the new ITV 
system, which was peculiarly his own 
creation, without him. Lord Hill has 
been so dominant at the ITA that it will 
take a very strong personality to succeed 
him properly. If the job is not already 
earmarked for a retiring politician, it 
ought to go to someone of the calibre of 
Baroness Sharp. 

If Lord Hill’s arrival at the BBC 
presages or precipitates the departure of 
the director-general, Sir Hugh Greene, it 
will be no disaster. Sir, Hugh has run 
the corporation since ,1960 wj^h much 
distinction and amiability. His willingness 
to encourage experimental television pro¬ 
grammes, and to support therp, against 
the ^outcries of busybodies, Has been 
particularly commendable. Although 
BB-Ckss began disappointingly, \ he has 
pulled it into better shape. But'there is 
a neefjl iiow for a different touch at the 
topi ^Sirtce few, if any, good candidates 
forJSir Hugh’s job are visible inside the 
JSKLor qu|$ide it, Lord Hill is plainlv 
meantto be an active chairman. He knows 
get good television. He should 
bring a sense of realism into sound 
rmbyont of the first problems that needs 
tackling. 
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THE WORLD International Report 


J'y suis, je n'y reste pas 


FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 


President de Gaulle's departure from 
Canada in a huff or with proper pride 
(depending on one’s viewpoint) and 
without visiting Ottawa leaves an un¬ 
happy wake of trouble. The row with 
the generaJ is the most shaking event Mr 
Lester Pearson’s government has faced 
in four years. But nobody yet knows 
whether it will lead to unthinking vio¬ 
lence from young Quebeckers — or 
whether it will somehow bind Canada 
tighter in the end. 

The Canadians are baffled by it all. 
Even on Tuesday, the morning after 
President de Gaulle shouted Vive Quebec 
hbre , the slogan of Quebec separatists, 
to a Montreal crowd, Canadians were 
not quite sure enough of themselves to 
be uninhibitedly angry. The Toronto 
Globe and Mail felt it needed to begin 
its editorial comment with cajolery : 
“ Canada would be a contemptible nation 
if it pretended not to notice that it has 
been insulted.” Certainly Ottawa had 
done a lot of pretending not to notice 


General de Gaulle’s extraordinary pro¬ 
gress up to this point : his cruiser, Colbert 
pressing up the Saint Lawrence to land 
him at Wolfe’s Cove—a symbolic wiping 
out of an ancient defeat—his banqueting 
remarks in Quebec city about the French 
Canadians being “ a distinct people and 
political entity,” his comparison with the 
liberation of France in 1944. 

It took the general’s battle cry in 
Montreal and two emergency cabinet 
meetings before Mr Pearson issued a tart 
reprimand. Even then General de Gaulle 
was unrepentant: if he had done some 
good for French Canada, he said on 
'Tuesday night, he was delighted. 

And that, when all the fluttering 
Anglo-Saxon hearts and protest telegrams 
have subsided, is what most matters. By 
Wednesday the most thoughtful of the 
Quebec dailies, Le Devoir, was showing 
doubts about whether the visit was doing 
any good. On Monday the paper had 
been ecstatic about the awakening 
brought by this champion of the third 



world. But after the Montreal speech, 
Le Devoir's editor, Claud Ryan, wav 
saying that if the general did not “ clarih 
his thinking and dispel the ambiguity hr 
will have seriously compromised the 
fortunate results which everyone, especi¬ 
ally French Canadians, hoped to derive 
from his visit.” 

Clearly the separatist cause has been 
given extra spirit and respectability l>\ 
General de Gaulle. 'The 9 per cent 

of Quel>ec*s votes it got in the 1965 

federal elections could grow, especially 

since the separatist leader, Mr Pierre 
Bourgault, with his cool detachment, has 
shown to advantage during the furore 
Quebec’s prime minister, Mr Daniel 
Johnson, began proudly like a boy with 
a new Great Dane ; he ended as though 
he had been pulled off his feet. He has, 
after all, to go on living beside Ottawa, 
and seeking money from it, now that 

General de Gaulle has flown awa\ 
While Quebec contributes 25 per cent 
of the revenue Canada puts to famih 
allowances, unemployment assistance and 
equalisation grants, it receives 35 per cent 
of the benefits. 

President de Gaulle gloried in “a 
distinct economic reality gaining ground ” 
in Quebec—and there has indeed been 
spectacular development, particularh 
around Montreal—but the province's 
growth in investment is still only 60 per 
cent that of Ontario’s. In comparison 
with Ontario it has a narrow base in 
manufacturing durable goods and is fail¬ 
ing to hold workers in the important 25- 
to-40 age group. Small wonder, then, 
that Mr Jean Chretien, a junior federal 
finance minister, has been giving regular 
warnings that talk of separatism drive.' 
away investment, or that the mayor of 
Montreal, Mr Jean Drapeau, worrying 
about a construction slump after Expo, 
received the general’s comments icily. 

Torontonians are often suspected of 
lielieving that money decides everything. 
Some of them, by over-reacting to 
General de Gaulle, may end by damaging 
the bridge-building that has been done 
by men like Ontario’s prime minister, 
Mr John Robarts. Mr Robarts had won 
Quebec's approval by promoting for this 
autumn a wide-ranging confederation 
conference. By then perhaps the resent¬ 
ments caused by General de Gaulle in 
English Canada will hive simmered 
down. Canadian self-confidence is grow¬ 
ing slowly. And good might one day 
come out of General de Gaulle’s visit if 
his words Qjuibec lihre arc given a 
broader meaning than the old man in¬ 
tended and if the problems of social and 
economic development are tackled., 
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new thinking 

partof the pattern at T1 w 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 

an advanced engineer 


Tl moves in new worlds of technology... probing, pioneering and 
producing practical results. Such as 3-roll piercing-an important 
new tube-making technique; computer-controlled steel-making; the 
Aprld's most advanced rolling mill; as well as unique test equipment 
for research and production. It endeavours always todKiake things 
better-from the first fully-folding bicycle to the worlas smallest 
precision tube. Progressive ndw thinking 1s. also apparent in 
Management control - in* the utilisation and development of 
srsonnel, the efficient rationalisation of production, and the 
fTployment of group resources in the way most effective for long- 
n stabttfty and growth. Agroup strong in resources and ideas 
I a potent force In Britain'* economy. 
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Bridgewater House, Citvelsnd Row, St James’s, London. S.W.i 





If you want a job well done 


When you build a new production plant or expand 
an existing one, you can either do it yourself or 
appoint a main contractor. 

The do-it-yourself argument is that you have the 
production expertise and you know what the new 
plant must do. 

But running a plant is not the same as building 
one, and not every manufacturer can handle the 
problems of detailed engineering design, procurement, 
erection, site organisation, and everything else that 
goes into good contracting. 

These problems are right up Simon Engineering’s 
street. The member-companies in its six operating 
groups command between them a mass of varied 
experience in varied industries, and this experience 
includes large contracts for large plants for large 
clients in many parts of the world. 

To give Simon Engineering a site and your 
flow-sheets and a contract to build your new plant 
is to save yourself many a headache and quite likely 
a mint of money. 

An article on ‘Automation in the Food Industry’ in 
Simon Engineering Review No 9 throws some light on 
one aspect of advanced Simon know-how in an 
important field. 

must you 


Simon Engineering Ltd Stockport, Cheshire, England 
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franc* 

lad manners, 
t ad politics 

ROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

,ck in Paris on Thursday morning 
meral de Gaulle could find little for 
comfort in the French press. Seldom 
id it been so unanimous in Us dis- 
iproval. Comment ranged from pained 
icomprehension to straight hostility. And 
critics had plenty of scope. They 
bntrasted the general’s insistence on the 
irinciple of “nan-interference in the 
ternai affairs of a state M with his 
induct in Canada. They pondered about 
te possible French reaction if a visiting 
German leader had preached about unity 
f language and blood, to France's 
Isatian minority. This in turn led to 
uestions about the dangers of nationalism 
tid speculation about where this new 
octrine of “ Frenchness ” will end. Will 
aris now claim the French-speaking 
rritories of Belgium or Switzerland ? The 
»neral is being charged with both bad 
anners and bad politics. 

General de Gaulle’s own supporters are 
le most embarrassed of all. Until the 
ery last moment they tried to dismiss it 
s a misunderstanding. What the 
neral was trying to do, they argued, was 
j warn the Canadians against being 
oininated by their great American 
ighbour. The general’s difficulty was 
iat, whereas during his Latin American 
mrney it was enough for him to speak 
l»out national independence for every- 
ody to understand that he was really 
ttacking Washington, it was all a lot 
lore complicated in Quebec. The 
ationalist gospel the French president 
iherited from Maurras ns not sophisti- 
ited enough for the more subtle Canadian 
xercise. 

Can General de Gaulle salvage some- 
ling from his expedition ? It could 
erhaps turn out to be useful to him if 
le incident succeeded in diverting French 
ttention from domestic to foreign affairs. 
Vhat the general originally had to fear 
n his return were not the slogans of 
armless Breton autonomists hut the more 
imiliar demand of lowly paid men for 
lore money. There is bound to be social 
:nsion after the holidays, especially since 
ie government has chosen this quiet 
eriod to reduce the benefits of the health 
heme. It is doubtful whether any 
>reign escapade can at the moment divert 
renchmen from their own pressing 
omestic worries. It is also uncertain 
whether this strange diplomatic incident 
1 Canada can be turned into a major 
ebate on relations with the United States, 
debate that would go happily for the 
u&llists since it divides the left-wing 
^position. 

One thing is sure* The general's cry of 
ive Quebec lib re was no slip of the 
>ngue. Anyone who listened to General 
e Gaulle's earlier speeches in Quebec 
ould tell that his words were deliberate. 


And this, by the way, makes nonsense of 
any suggestion that the general is growing 
senile. If old age affects him in any way, 
it is probably to make him feel that he 
has little time to spare. And in the time 
that is left there will soon be fireworks 
again. The next are due to be set off on 
August 10th, when the general will 
address the country. 

India 

1 . . , , - , 

One by one they 
leave Indira 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 
India’s Congress party continues' to 
crumble. In the general election last 
February Congress was returned to power 
at the centre and in ten out of 10 ton- 
tested states. Since then defections in the 
state assemblies have already put it out 
of office in Uttar Pradesh, Mrs Gandhi’s 
home state, and in Mariana. They threat¬ 
en to do so now in Madhya Pradesh. Last 
week 36 legislators suddenly quit Congress 
there, wiping out its majority of 58 in a 
house of 296. The assembly, temporarily 
if contentiously prorogued, was due to 
meet again on Friday amid loud com¬ 
plaints from both sides of coercion, bribery 
and kidnapping of legislators. 

In all three states the defections have 
had nothing at all to do with ideology or 
policy. Even caste or sub-regional loyal¬ 
ties do not apparently play a decisive 
part: the defections have cut across these 
traditional dividing lines. In each case 
individuals thirsting for office have 
ganged up with the opposition to over¬ 
throw those who hold it. 

Madhya Pradesh, where Congress had 
won a sizeable majority, was less vulner¬ 
able to such tactics than most other states. 
It was, in fact, the only state where the 
Congress party improved its position in 
terms of both seats and its share of votes 
over 1962. Its misfortune is largely due to 
a feudal backlash, represented by the 
dowager Maharani of Gwalior, who 
broke with the party a few months ago. 
Her ambitions stoked by the decline of 
Congress, she is making an all-out bid to 
take over the state with the help of a 
Hindu party, the Jan Sangh. The irony 
of India’s situation is that this bid has the 
support, explicit or otherwise, even of the 
left-wing parties. They have convinced 
themselves that Congress must break up 
before anything new can emerge in its 
place. So they do not mind the sort of 
feudal revival that is ! taking place in 
Madhya Pradesh, even though they may 
privately admit that this is stepping 
backwards. 

The Congress central leadership is at a 
loss to decide what to do. It has expressed 
much indignation at unprincipled crossing 
of floors, but this leaves public opinion 
cold : the Congress party’s own record of 
suborning opposition legislators over $he 
years destroys its present moral preten¬ 
sions. There is no support 'either for its 
idea of letting a government facing defeat 



appeal to the electorate. For one thing 
it is not clear whether the Indian consti¬ 
tution permits this when it is possible to 
form an alternative government. For 
another, Congress itself set a contrary pre¬ 
cedent in 1955 when a defeated non-Con- 
gress ministry was refused a dissolution 
and fresh elections. In any case a new 
poll in Madhya Pradesh is unlikely to 
favour Congress, which might well do 
worse than in February. 

Mercifully, defections in the states have 
so far had no repercussions on the party’s 
slender majority at the centre. This is 
because a coalition government of the 
kind formed in the states, lumping to¬ 
gether communists at one end and the 
Jan Sangh at the other, is inconceivable 
at the centre where national and inter¬ 
national policies are decided. The mutual 
antipathies within the opposition ranks 
are a good guarantee of Mrs Gandhi’s 
safety, as long as she can hold together 
the principal factions within her own 
party. This she is doing quite successfully 
for the present. The testing time will 
come if she decides really to go ahead 
with moves initiated since March to make 
the party live up to its socialist professions. 

Human rights 

Mohamed's case 

Most countries that belong to the Council 
of Europe (France is an exception) have 
now signed the European Convention on 
Human Rights which came into force in 
1951- Britain signed in December 1965. 
Last week the commission which examines 
alleged contraventions for the first time 
accepted a petition from a British subject 
against the British government. It has 
been brought by Mr Mohamed Alam, 
a Pakistani living in Bradford, whose son, 
Mohamed Khan, now aged 14, was twice 
(in 1065 and 1966) refused entry by 
officials at London airport. Mr Alam is 
bringing the case, first, under Article 8 
of the convention, which enjoins respect 
for family life; and, second, under 
Article 6, which s&ysthat individuals have 
a right to a fair public hearing in defence 
of their rights before an impartial tribunal 
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established by law. Unlike other inter¬ 
national legal conventions, this one 
, authorises individuals, not just govern¬ 
ments, to bring cases against member gov¬ 
ernments. 

This is the first immigration case that 
has been accepted by the commission. The 
nearest parallel was when the Bavarian 
state government deported a Belgian 
homosexual. The man was thereby separ¬ 
ated from his family ; his case was upheld 
by a German court which invoked Article 
8 of the Human Rights Convention. 

Most applications to the commission are 
hopeless from the start,’ or merely cranky. 
A tiny handful get as far as Mr Alam's 
case has done. It now goes'to a sub-com¬ 
mission, which must first attempt a con¬ 
ciliation between Mr Alain and the British 
government. If this fails, and the com¬ 
mission still believes there has been a vio¬ 
lation of rights, the commission itself 
brings the case before the European Court 
of Human Rights. The chances are that 
the British government will find a way 
out before then. The implications for its 
own and other European countries’ 
immigration policies are profound. 



Men and guns that Biafra lost 


Nigeria 

Small but nasty 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

Nigeria’s nasty little war gets nastier and 
less conclusive the longer it goes on. It 
began, formally, on July 6th. Now frus¬ 
trated observers, deprived of regular in¬ 
dependent reports from the battle zone, 
are beginning to doubt whether it will 
ever end. 

The federal government has now com¬ 
mitted most of its strength to.two sectors 
inside Biafra’s western border, and is con¬ 
centrating around Nsukka for a push south 
to the rebel capital of Enugu. Colonel 
Ojukwu, according 'to plausible but un¬ 
confirmed reports, has called in troops 
from the south and east and is busily re¬ 
grouping and arming as many as 100,000 
irregulars for a last-ditch stand at Enugu. 

The federal landing this week at Bonnv, 
on the south coast, is seen as more of a 
political than a military victory. It gives 
the federal government control of the 
channel to Port Harcourt and makes the 
sea blodlMde of the oil terminus no longer 
necessa«t|K Yet the proclaimed objective, 



Enugu, is still 150 miles away. 

But conventional warfare, with large 
units clashing in search of decisive victory, 
is unlikely to emerge out of what is now 
a morass of guerrilla fighting. The capture 
of Nsukka represents a signal federal vic¬ 
tory, psychological as well as military. 
But it is only the first step along a winding, 
easily defended road to Enugu over ter¬ 
rain that favours the harassing tactics 
which rebel civilians have been using with 
some skill since Biafra’s regular troops 
proved no match for Nigerian army units. 
In Ogoja, in the north-east corner of 
Biafra, the Nigerian army is meeting little 
resistance. Biafrans have melted away from 
territory where their presence was tradi¬ 
tionally resented by the local non-Ibos. 

The air war, unlike the casualty-ridden 
ground combat, is a farce. The Biafran 
B-26, piloted by Europeans, has been little 
seen since it made five passes over the air 
strip at Makurdi, hitting nothing but 
scaring a group of expatriate pilots who 
have since declined to fly federal ammu¬ 
nition planes near the war zone. The 
Nigerian air force, consisting of light train¬ 
ing planes, has attempted to strafe rebel 
territory with as little success. Neither com¬ 
mander has yet found a combat use for 
his personal executive jet. 

The drain on .Nigeria’s resources is im¬ 
possible to reduce to statistics. Gross 
national product and foreign exchange re¬ 
serves were falljpg before the fighting 
began. Oil exports and oil revenue-—about 
£9 million last year to the federal govern¬ 
ment and other regions, about £ 1 x million 
to the east—have ceased. A more perma¬ 
nent fear is that the fighting has scared 
off foreign investment. 

The federal government, one of its offi¬ 
cials recently remarked, “ is prepared to 
spend itself into bankruptcy ” tb win what 
it calls “ a police Action against Ojukwu 
and his rebel clique.” That could mean a 


long time: beset though it is by fisca 
problems, Nigeria remains basicallvj 
wealthy. Biafra, on the other hand, caiJ 
run out of credit more rapidly. Its resend 
were never that large, and its expending 
on armaments has been very heavy. 

But economics will not decide the issin 
| The Ibos regard the war as a struggle f< 
survival and are fighting accordingly. Rf 
ports from the east indicate that northern 
Hausa troops are having difficulty di 
tinguishing civilians from combatants i 
villages where almost every hut and bu> 
houses a sniper. General Go won is believo 
to be trying to make sure that they at lea 
make the attempt. 

Apart from wondering how long tin 
fighting can last before federal trooj 
make their way along the hairpin turn 0 
the one road from the north into Enugi 
officials in Lagos admit that they foresee 
no easy political accommodation after vio 
tory. Militarily, they remain confident. 
But the problems of ruling Iboland with 
an army of occupation, or an unpopulaf 
regime, are too tough to contemplate. 

China 1 


Liu the unlickable 

Mao Tse-tung seems to have met hn 
match in his chief-comrade-turned-arch 
enemy Liu Shao-chi. Just a year ag^ 
Refreshed by his epic Yaifgtse swim, Mat 
returned to Peking to bpot Liu out () 
the cultural revolution command. Sinci 
then he has demoted Liu, taken awa] 
his function* as head of state and accuset 
him of every crime in the Maois 
catalogue. Two weeks ago he went 
him again with a new Campaign to whig 
up nation-wide indignation at u Chin* f 
Khrushchev” Red Guards extract^ 
Liu’s third self-criticism and rejected 
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The new 
deal from 
Cunard: 
a four day 
conference, 



on your way 
to New York. 


What’s your usual programme 
before going to the States ? Several 
days of scrambled, interrupted ' 
meetings with your team ? 

The new Business Plan from Cunard 
is putting a stop to all that. ' 

As follows... 

Doing it our way, you work right up 
to departure, at your normal routine. 
Then you take all your American 
work with you and prepare it, 
uninterrupted, during the four days 
you have aboard one of the Queens. 
We give you ship-to-shore telephone 
in your 1st Class stateroom. 
Secretaries if you want them. 
Dictating machines, rooms for 


conferences, reference library, 
market reports daily from London 
and Wall Street... 

One of the Queens leaves 
Southampton every week. (Usually 
Thursday.) The voVage takes 
two working days. (Four if you work 
Saturday and Sunday too. Tuesday 
you find your ship's come in, right in 
mid-town Manhattan.) We won’t 
tell you about all the delights on 
board, because the way you’re going 
to work you won't have time for 
them. Ask your secretary to seikl this 
coupon for your copy of the book 
about Cunard’s new Business Plan. 
Or contact your usual Travel Agent. 


rCUNARD I 

(ML&EQ 1 

I To: Cunard Line Limited, South Western House, I 

I Canute Road, Southampton. Please send me details of 5 
Cunard** now Business Plan. | 



I Approximate number of trips usually made to USA or 
| Canedajjwryear: One/Two/Three/More than three. 
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"I read the Financial Times 

for the world’s 
business news. So do 

mycolleagues- 
so do our passengers..." 



OUntorGebbe 

Director—Commercial Affairs 
Deutsche Lufthansa A.O. 

The Financial Times 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports so many aspects of business news. 
Accurately—concisely. 

Puts business first—ask any advertiser 
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Hsieh Fu-chih (right): trouble-shooter troubled 


for the third time as a “ confession in 
form hut counter-attack in essence." It 
is all too familiar. But why has it gone 
on so long? Last weekend the Maoists 
in effect admitted that their sound and 
fury were covering up a major failure. 
Despite a year of determined assault, Liu 
Shao-chi remains powerful. 

The problem for the Maoists, accord¬ 
ing to a widely published article by an 
air force group, is that while they have 
dismissed many of Liu’s supporters from 
office, they have not managed to eradi¬ 
cate their political influence. 44 The 
power of the handful of capitalist-roaders 
has been mainly in their influence among 
the masses." And when the time is 
opportune, this influence can be turned 
again into formal authority. So since 
removal from office has not worked, the 
Khrushchev of China must now be dis¬ 
credited and overthrown by a 44 vigorous 
people’s war " from below. 

But a people's war cannot be fought 
unless local leaders, at least, are on the 
right side. In recent “weeks Mao has 
attempted to wfn over provincial 
dissidents by . sending out a top- 
rank team of proselytisers headed by the 
public security chief and boss of Peking, 
Hsieh Fu-chih. Hsieh seems to have had 
something of a success in his old stamp¬ 
ing ground in Yunnan province early this 
month (though his job may have been 
facilitated by the suicide, reported two 
weeks ago, of Yunnan’s anti-Madist party 
chief, Yen Hung-yen). But a similar 
mission by Hsieh to the troubled river 
port of Wuhan last week backfired into 
a humiliating rebuff for Mao. 

Peking posters reported last weekend 
that Hsieh and Mao’s latest propaganda 
director, Wang Li, had been seized 
and imprisoned by the military com¬ 
mander of Wuhan, Chen Tsai-tao. 
According to one version, Chou Eti-lai 
had to fly south to pry them loose. The 
Chinese press has confirmed military 
opposition in Wuhan. And the, curiously 
extravagant celebrations to mark the 
" glorious of the Hsieh 'delegation 

last Saturday make the story sound 
credible. This Wuhan incident may turn 
out to have been the most direct defiance 
of Mao Tse-tung to date. 


Clearly there are other local anti- 
Maoists— in Szechuan, Sinkiang, Inner 
Mongolia, Kirin and perhaps a dozen 
other provinces—who are digging in and 
preparing to defend their power. Many 
of them may have found common cause 
with Liu. There are significant numbers 
of people fighting and ready to fight on 
both sides. About ioo were reported killed 
this week in clashes that stopped the rail 
service between Canton and Hong Kong 
for a day. No one, not even Mao, can 
say today where the majority of the 
Chinese people stand. But there is a 
distinct ring of reality in recent press 
characterisations of “ wanderers.” 

Instead of fighting at the blazing battle* 
field, they wander around school grounds, 
parks and streets. They spend their time in 
swimming pools and playing chess and 
cards They pay no attention to proletarian 
politics . . . They do not want to 

continue the revolution ; they arc trying to 
stop halfway, to obtain temporary ease and 
peace. 

Editorials have warned the wanderers 
that they cannot opt out. But one day 
Mao may find that it is apathy rather 
than antagonism that will defeat his 
cultural revolution. 

Frustrated on every hand, the Peking 
authorities have swung out at the 
western journalists who have been report¬ 
ing their discomforts to the world. The 
Chinese have also begun to censor cable 
dispatches but their most effective mode 
of censorship continues to be the curtain 
of Red Guard terror around Peking’s wall 
posters. 

The Ruhr 

Seeds of new life 
below the weeds 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Abandoned collieries rusting in the Ruhr 
evoke memories of the desolation of 1945. 
Here and there the stillness is uncanny— 
at the Carolinengliick in Bochum, for 
instance, where until three years ago 
2,600 miners were at work, 01 at a num¬ 
ber of pits in or near Essen. Solidly built 
administrative offices are for sale, to let, 
or awaiting demolition. Flowering weeds 
reach unchecked towards broken window 
panes above countless tons of unwanted 
coal. Of the 162 mines that were being 
worked in west Germany ten years ago, 
only 70 are being wqrked today, and even 
these depend on state subsidies. 

Some 200,000 miners have had to leave 
the pits during the past ten years. Output 
of hard coal has dropped from 145 mil¬ 
lion tons to less than 100 million tons; 
after 1970 output is to be kept below 75 
million tons. Oil, electricity, synthetic 
materials, and rationalisation of the in¬ 
dustry' have combined to change the face, 
the character and the habits of the Ruhr. 

In 1945 the desolation'looked as exten¬ 
sive and eternal as the moon’s. Today it is 
more localised and, giverv luck and care, 
likely to be a more transient phenomenon. 


m 

Yet since the ailment is expected to get 
worse before it gets better—600 Ober- 
hausen miners are to be given a fortnight’s 
notice on July 31st—the uneasiness of the 
responsible authorities is palpable—let 
alone the feelings of the breadwinners 
affected. On July 1 ith Herr Heinz Kuhn, 
the North Rhine-Westphalian prime 
minister, came to Bonn to discuss the coal 
industry’s needs with Herr Kiesinger and 
Herr Schiller, the economics minister. 
Herr Kuhn was promised that the Ruhr 
would get special consideration when it 
came to implementing the new economic 
programme providing for additional pub¬ 
lic investment of 5,000 million marks. 

While waiting for Bonn’s—and 
Europe’s—delayed long-term plans, local 
governments have Been going ahead with 
their own schemes for re-employing re¬ 
dundant miners. At Bochum, where 
360,000 people live, they are doing pretty 
Well. Between the early IQ50S and the 
end of 1966 some 30,000 local men lost 
their jobs through pit closures. In roughly 
the same period the town has contrived 
in one way and another to create 28,000 
new jobs; it now aims at a further 10,000 
to 15,000. It was a stroke of fortune when 
Opel, the General Motors subsidiary in 
Germany, chose Bochum for the site of a 
new plant; it was another when the new 
university of the Ruhr was founded there 
in 1962 and opened in 1965. But the town 
has also initiated a number of much more 
modest enterprises designed to fill immedi¬ 
ate needs. These include several small 
factories and a large shopping centre. 
And it was in Bochum ten years ago that 
Germany’s first wholesale self-service 
depot was opened; a staff of 650 serve 
retailers coming from miles around. 

Self-adjustment comparable with 
Bochum's is to be seen in such similarly 
threatened towns as Essen, Wattenscheid, 
and Miihlheim. All can point both to 
their achievements and to their projects. 
Yet this summer all the coal towns seem 
to be seized with fresh anxieties about 
their future, lightened credit and the 
coalition government’s disappointing fail¬ 
ures to arrest the recession are engender¬ 
ing a general mood of nervousness. 

In their uncertainty many local authori¬ 
ties are turning for advice to the seven- 
year-old association for economic develop¬ 
ment in North Rhine-Westphalia. This is 
an instrument, which receives one million 
marks a year from the Land government 
at Dusseldorf, for attracting business to 
the region and helping it to set up shop 
there. Its main work consists in advising 
local authorities about potentially profit¬ 
able industrial and commercial projects, 
in drawing the attention of prospective 
investors to these opportunities, and then, 
in collaboration with banks and estate 
agents, in easing in the entrepreneurs. 
Since it began to operate the association 
has given free advice to 1,600 clients, of 
whom roughly a third were foreigners; it 
claims to have persuaded 160 of them to 
try their luck in the Ruhr. For although 
the Ruhr has its present troubles, its 
resources, and its expectations, are 
enormous. 
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Israel 

Can the old dogs learn new tricks? 



Eshkol (left) and contenders for his throne : Eban , Alon, Dayan 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

“ What frightens me most about the Israeli 
voter is his conservatism,” said one young 
opposition politician in despair. For more 
than thirty years, including six elections 
since the foundation of the state, the 
middle-of-the-road party Mapai in coa¬ 
lition with various partners, has stayed 
on top despite upheavals, crises, splits and 
scandals which would have sent heads 
rolling in almost any other democracy. 
This rare durability works not only for the 
party but for its leaders. Senator Edward 
Kennedy once asked students in Jerusa¬ 
lem why such a young country should 
have such old leaders. But Israeli poli¬ 
ticians never fade away, they only die. 

The more serious answer to Senator 
Kennedy’s question lies in the monolithic 
bourgeois group that lives in northern 
Tel Aviv, its suburbs and environs. This 
group is frightened of the idea of change 
and tends to vote safe for the people; 
already in power, even though these hap¬ 
pen to call themselves socialists. With this 
group accounting for nearly half the elec¬ 
torate, one can only sympathise with the 
ten other parties who share between them 
most of the inhabitants of the new toVvn- 
ships, the immigrant centres and the 
kibbutzim. Even Mr Ben-Gurion, who 
commands national respect, was unable to 
snare more than 10 Knesset seats for his 
Rafi part) because it was a breakaway 
group from the established Mapai order. 
The war ^has brought some limited 
changes; it'may bring more drastic ones 
later on. 

When war was imminent, the coiintry 
demanded national unity. And for the 
first time public opinion in Israel altered 
the shape of the cabinet. With the war 
over, the three main left-of-centre parties 
—Mapai, Ahdut Avoda and Rafi—are dis¬ 
cussing their reunion under the premier¬ 
ship of Mr Eshkol. Since the elections two 
years ago, Mapai has worked in alignment 
with Ahdut Avoda so a merger between 
these tfcvo .parties would merely set a 
formal seal oi^ an existing arrangement. 
But uid feh v with Rafi would be another 
matteiSfpgether. Ahdut Avoda sees in 
Rafi a Wreat to its influence in a united 
party; Mr Alon, an Ahdut Avoda leader, 


is still smarting from having to allow 
General Dayan, a Rafi leadei, to get the 
defence portfolio in the national cabinet. 
The union pact, which will probably be 
signed next week, will be a signal for the 
quickening of the race to succeed Mr 
Eshkol. 

With victory in his pocket, Mr Eshkol 
has made a strong comeback from his low 
point before the war when he had prac¬ 
tically decided not to run for another 
term in late 1969. In the past year, 
groups within Mapai have twice tried to 
remove him; he was saved each time by 
that grey eminence, Mrs Golda Meir, by 
other Mapai veterans and by Ahdut 
Avoda who are busy grooming Mr Alon 
for the succession. The same combination 
of forces is now trying to block the 
three-way merge?. But the majority of 
Mapai members will not now tolerate the 
idea of union with Ahdut Avoda without 
Rafi. So the situation at the moment is a 
deadlock, with the prime minister depend¬ 
ing more on the support of Ahdut Avoda 
than on his own party. 

Evej since he served as finance 
minister in Mr Ben-Gurion's cabinet, Mr 
Eshkol has had the reputation of a man 
of compromise and an expert negotiator. 
Innately optimistic, he believes that every¬ 
thing can be settled by bargaining. He 
lias never bothered to hide his own weak¬ 
nesses and does not despise them in others. 
With no intellectual pretensions, he sees 
himself as a plain man of the people. 

But his enemies call him a fumbler 
and dismiss his famous skill as a negotia¬ 
tor as a myth. They say he always gives 
in to the strongest pressure group, whether 
this is to public opinion over the raid on 
Samu, to the religious parties over the 
liner Shalom's kosher kitchen, to Hista- 
drut (the labour union) after devaluation, 
or now to Ahdut Avoda which they say 
manages him though it has only eight 
seats in parliament to Mapai’s 43. His 
opponents also claim that he does not 
really govern but leaves economics to Mr 
Sapir and to Mr Alon and foreign affairs 
to the pro-American Mr Eban. 

These are the charges of Mr Eshkol’s 
enemies. But even friends would admit 
that the set-up favours' the candidacies of 
Mr Sapir, Mr Alon and Mr Eban. Not 
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only are the postwar problems mainly 
economic a&4 international but also all 
three leaders are youngish men in the 
veteran party swim. The spanner in their 
works is General Dayan who shows no 
sign of leaving the cabinet till it sfyfrs him 
and very little bf playing second fiddle to 
anyone. 

General Dayan has always left as many 
options open for himself as possible. 
After the elections he announced that he 
had no intention of being crushed by the 
alignment steamroller. Since then he has 
played a cool game, not disguising his con¬ 
tempt for party machineries, including his 
own. His standing is enormously enhanced 
by victory. His military brilliance, reck¬ 
lessness and flamboyance, and his disdain 
for conventions, make him impossible to 
pass over. 

At first glance the ancien regime seems 
as solidly entrenched as ever and back at 
its old squabbles. But a vast new flood of 
problems has come in the wake of war. 
Already domestic political conflicts arc 
interfering with the handling of the 
newly annexed territories; General Dayan 
is pulling towards full integration while 
Mr Sapir is advocating delav for fear of 
the economic backwash. T his makes the 
Arabs even more uncertain about what 
attitude they should take themselves. And 
it makes economic planning impossible 
The politicians who somehow survived 
their mistakes in dealing with internal 
crises now have a new and more urgent 
challenge. They have not yet shown that 
they can rise to it. 

Egypt 

Blood, sweat and 
laughter 



President Nasser is a superb speechmaker. 
Speaking on July 23rd, Egypt's revolu¬ 
tionary anniversary, he blended the Dun¬ 
kirk spirit with fireside chat to produce 
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a mixture admirably suited to his Egyp¬ 
tian audience, He did pot gloss oyer the 
gravity qf situation, “the most 

sevem crfeiS we have faced in the history 
of ftir revolutionary work/’ and he 
repeatedly stressed that there were no 
shortto reconstruction. The 
ChurchHiian flavour included a direct 
quotattap and several analogies between 
Britain's position in 1940 and Egypt's 
now. 

Egypt like Britain (and “all the big 
powers”) had lost a battle but through its 
struggles would emerge victorious. Thfe 
British in wartime had lived on an egg 
each a week; Egyptians, no less, could 
live out their economic troubles. And he 
confided that when people got fed up 
with the patriotic songs that, Cairo radio 
was broadcasting, nonstop, he checked 
with Dr Kaissouny who told him that in 
wartime London the radio carried on as 
usual. So Cairo too cut down on the 
patriotism—though, so far as we know, 
without asking for old recordings of Itma. 

The Egyptian joke-telling habit sur¬ 
vived the war as it has survived other 
catastrophes. The jokes, often very funny, 
almost invariably have Nasser as their 
target. The president removed their sting 
by saying that people kept telling them to 
him too and he knew that joking was just 
one of Egypt’s little ways—though he did 
suggest that outsiders might misunder¬ 
stand. And among the many appealing 
little tidbits of news in his speech was 
the information that he found out that 
Brother Aref of Iraq thought it his duty 
to visit Cairo a bare hour before the Iraqi 
leader turned up at the airport. 

The speech was stimulating, pretty 
honest and identified the leader with his 
people. What did it actually say ? The 
core of President Nasser's message was 
the protection, strengthening and con¬ 
solidation of the revolutionary system. In 
other words, put aside f<$r the time being 
the loss bf territory (since there is nothing 
much that can be done about it) and 
concentrate on strengthening Egypt’s 
socialist structure—and the links with 
other socialist Arab countries. He made 
this seem less dull, and more apposite, by 
linking it directly with the war. The 
occupation of territory was, he said, only 
a first step in the “ imperialist-zionist ag¬ 
gression :■ the true objective of the 
Israelis add the Americans was the 
liquidation' of the Arab revolution. But 
although “the enemy occupied Sinai, the 
revolution still exists.” And it must be 
kept alive ^trough popular effort, thitkigh 
the cuttina down of privilege (new pro¬ 
gressive tales in Tuesday’s budget may 
help to ddbthis) and through the fon- 
solidation <* the Arab Socialist UnioCi. 

All this hakes it look as if Egypt has 
cOrtie down on the Algerian a'nd Syrian 
side of the fence by putting unity of 
socialist aims before the unity of Arab 
ranks. But Egypt is still anxious for the 
Arab summit that may or may not follow 
the meeting of foreign ministers at Khar¬ 
toum 4 on August ist. President Nasser 
spoke bitterly about Saudi Arabian propa¬ 
ganda hut is still holding his own radio’s 
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return fire. He is determined, if he can, 
to get more co-operation from the non¬ 
revolutionary Arab countries. And by far 
his best hope is Kuwait, whose foreign 
minister has recently been his guest. 

Thoughts of a peace settlement with 
Israel were explicitly dismissed by the 
president: “ The acceptance of imposed 
peace means surrender.” The struggle 
goes on and Nasser called for “ popular 
resistance” though without making it 
clear what he meant by this. The con¬ 
tinuing struggle is a dismal long-term 
prospect. The short-term objects seem 
to be to have another go at organising 
Egypt’s loose socialist society and a con¬ 
centrated effort at getting those Arab 
countries that did not suffer physically 
from the war to do their bit with oil 
and gold. 

Iran 

Swinging about in 
the middle 

FROM A TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

Russia’s rearming of Egypt has given the 
Iranian government some second thoughts 
about its enthusiastic support for the 
Arabs immediately after the June war. 
The Iranian press, closely reflecting 
government policy, is now considerably 
less vocal in its support of the Arab cause 
than it was a month ago. The present 
line is that Iran, as a major oil-producing 
Moslem country which yet recognises 
Israel, has a special role as peacemaker 
in tlie Middle East. 

Iran’s Middle Eastern policy has swung 
through various phases since the middle 
of May. When Egypt blockaded the 
Straits of Tiran, the Arabs accused Iran 
of sending oil to Israel. The Iranian 
foreign ministry tersely denied this charge 
in a short statement that said Iran was 
not selling oil directly to Israel. On the 
day that the Arab-Israeli war broke out, 
the Iranian government, after a 16-hour 
cabinet meeting, issued another short 
statement that simply regretted the war 
and expressed Iran’s sympathy with the 
Arab countries. The tone of this state¬ 
ment was in strong contrast to, say, 
Pakistan's official line which declared 
complete support of the Arab cause. 
Teheran was clearly in a state of some 
indecision and wanted to avoid coming 
down firmly on either of the warring 
sides. 

But when the defeat of the Arabs 
became clear beyond question, the Iranian 
government in a sudSden change of heart 
declared its full support of the Arabs. 
This change followed, as it usually does, 
a policy directive from the Shah. Because 
of the war, the Shah, who was in the 
middle of a round of visits, cancelled his 
state visit to America and returned to 
Teheran. On his way back' he made a 
statement to reporters in Istanbul which 
called upon the Israelis to evacuate the 
territories they had occupied. The .Shah’s 
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statement led to a much more clear-cut 
foreign policy in favour of the Arabs, and 
it was this policy that the Iranian foreign 
minister followed at the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

Iranian newspapers, which had up till 
then been full of stories of Israel’s light¬ 
ning victory, took their cue from the 
new trend and suddenly became whole¬ 
hearted supporters of the Arabs. Press 
comments kept warning the Israelis what 
the consequences of aggression would be. 
An Israeli diplomat in Teheran is re¬ 
ported to have interpreted the change as 
follows : “ Iranians think that because the 
Israelis have defeated Nasser, and have 
thus removed the Egyptian threat to 
Iran, Iran no longer needs Israel’s friend¬ 
ship. But it should he noted that the 
conflict is not yet over.” 

It looks as if this interpretation may 
have been the correct one. The rearma¬ 
ment of Egypt, and the fact that both 
Cairo and Damascus have renewed their 
bitter attacks on T eheran, seem to have 
made the Iranian government feel that 
it took an over-optimistic view of Presi¬ 
dent Nasser's downgrading. And since 
the Shah sees in President Nasser his most 
dangerous enemy, Iran is once more 
reassessing its Middle Eastern policy. 

At the moment talk in Teheran mulls 
round the belief that Iran should inter¬ 
vene directly in the Middle East crisis, 
and exert all its efforts towards finding a 
peaceful way out. Since Iran has friendly 
relations with both West and East, as well 
as with Israel and some Ariib countries, 
it may be well placed to do something. 
The speculation here is that the Shah 
supports the idea of a summit conference 
of the heads of state of all Islamic coun¬ 
tries—instead of the purely Arab summit 
that is being talked about. Several Arab 
and non-Arab Moslem countries are 
believed to support this idea : the foreign 
minister of 'Tunisia, who was recently in 
Teheran, is thought to have broached 
the subject. When the Shah and King 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia first mooted the 
idea of an Islamic conference nearly two 
years ago, it turned out a total non¬ 
starter. But a lot has happened since 
then. 

Venezuela 

Liberal arteries 
have hardened 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Oil. Cuba and the next presidency are the 
current Venezuelan obsessions. Since the 
Middle East crisis, oil production has gone 
up about 7 per cent and may yet go up 
by 10 cent. Oil company sources do 
not expect any further major increases, 
unless there is an unpredictable (and un¬ 
likely) reversal of the government’s basic 
policy of conserving resources and holding 
down the average long-term annual 
expansion to 4 per cent. 

The government wants to see current 
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increases to traditional markets, primarily 
the United States, which has been taking 
44 per cent of total oil exports, become 
permanent. Any increase beyond that 
would require long-term guarantees in the 
American market, and a lowering of re¬ 
strictions on fuel oil imports. This is 
complicated by the uncertainty about the 
limitations that may be imposed on the 
sulphur content of fuel oil burnt in New 
York and the other great cities of the 
eastern United States. Desulphurisation 
would demand an investment as big as 
what has gone into Venezuela’s present 
refining capacity. Creole, the biggest 
producer, has plans for a $100 million 
plant and Shell, the next biggest, is ex¬ 
pected to follow suit. This would be 
largely wasted if, as has been whispered, 
the Americans plump for a maximum 
0.3 per cent sulphur content, which would 
eliminate Venezuelan fuel oil overnight. 
Yet such a blow to an Alliance for Pro¬ 
gress country seems hardly likely. 

Cuban interference in Venezuelan 
affairs continues blatantly but ineffec¬ 
tively. The guerrilla movement has sunk 
to a very low ebb. The main unit is that 
operating desultorily in Falc 6 n state, 
commanded by Sr Douglas Bravo, a fol¬ 
lower of Castro who has been expelled 
from the Venezuelan Communist party 
for “ fractional ism.” His lieutenant, Sr 
Luben Petkoff, is still active in the 
densely wooded Andean foothills around 
fiocono. But the army’s cazadores , sup¬ 
ported by helicopters, are becoming 
efficient. The population gives the 
guerrillas little, if any, support. According 
to the minister of the interior there are 
still 480 detainees in Caracas and at the 
penal colony on Tacarigua island in Lake 
Valencia. Some have been sentenced for 
offences under the civil code; others await 
trial. 

The involvement of four Cuban army 
officers in the landing of guerrillas at 
Machurucuto, on the Miranda coast, early 
in May provoked another violent 
Venezuelan denunciation of Cuba at the 
Organisation of American States. The 
Venezuelans do not really expect to per¬ 
suade the OAS into anything more than 
verbal condemnation of Cuba. But they 
would like to see Cuba’s isolation in¬ 
creased through an intensified trade 
boycott and the suspension of postal and 
telegraphic communications. One by¬ 
product has been an effort in Venezuelan 
ports to boycott ships of nations trading 
with Cuba. This has been stager-managed, 
so far unsuccessfully, by the government, 
through the independent portworkers’ 
union. Potentially this could be extremely 
damaging to British shipping interests. 
But trade boycotts are two-edged weapons 
and the government seems to be aware 
that there could be disadvantages for 
Venezuela and other countries in such 
drastic measures. Another Venezuelan 
suggestion is an OAS black-list of all busi¬ 
ness firms dealing with Cuba. 

In tlitt^plitical arena the campaign for 
the pWential election of December 
1968 1 # ^dfcotivply under way. The 

general given the inability of the 


opposition groups to unite, is that Accion 
Democratica, in power since 1958, will 
win again. A struggle is developing inside 
the ruling party between the secretary- 
general, Dr Gonzalo Barrios, and the party 
president, Dr Luis Beltran Prieto. Dr 
Barrios is the favourite of the party estab¬ 
lishment and carries the nihil obstat of 
the former president, Dr R 6 mulo 
Betancourt. Dr Prieto is a more restless, 
more left-wing figure, whose socialist- 
minded nationalism is at variance with the 
frenetic capitalism of the country over 
which Acci 6 n Democratica, originally of 
marxist inspiration, now presides. 

The split, if it develops, could be dan¬ 
gerous to the party’s electoral unity. It 
also illustrates Acci 6 n Democratica’s pro¬ 
found schizophrenia. This powerful, 
genuinely democratic party is still run by 
men who as students manned the barri¬ 
cades against the tyrant Gomez in 1928, 
suffered the ten-year setback of the 
Perez Jimenez dictatorship and laid the 
foundations of Venezuelan democracy. 
They are revolutionaries who have become 
respectable. Sincere, moderate men, they 
have watched their party harden in the 
arteries, develop some of the vices charac¬ 
teristic of Latin American in-groups and, 
most disturbing of all, lose the support 
of the young. 

A tragic illustration of this was the 
revelation a few months ago that one 
guerrilla killed in a skirmish with the 
army was the son of the respected Accion 
Democratica governor of Falc 6 n state. 
For all its popularity with the rural 
masses, the party urgently needs new 
blood at the top. 

Japan 

Let us do the Asian 
coupling job 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Japan’s foreign minister, Mr Takeo Miki, 
is talking more and more these days about 
something he calls an Asia-Pacific policy. 
His theory is that Japan is uniquely placed 
to act as a link between the advanced 
countries of the Pacific and the developing 
countries of south-east Asia, and somehow 
to bring them together in a common drive 
against poverty. 

So far so unimpeachable. Australia’s 
foreign minister, Mr Hasluck, has already 
welcomed Mr Miki’s scheme. The Ameri¬ 
cans, who have been prodding the 
Japanese to do this kind of thing for 
years, can only be delighted. Mr Miki 
feels sure that New Zealand and Canada 
will be happy to tag along. All that re¬ 
mains to give the plan concrete shape is 
concrete action. And this will have to 
come first from Japan. The Japanese 
are still laggard aid-givers. Although they 
are the largest contributors, apart from 
the Americans, to the Asian Development 
Bank, their total overseas aid —£100 mil¬ 
lion last year—constitutes only .38 per 
cent of their national income. This is a 
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considerably smaller proportion than that 
given by all Japan’s potential partners 
except for New Zealand. Recently the 
Japanese cabinet registered its good inten¬ 
tions by promising to “ try hard ” to raise 
its aid to the magic 1 per cent of national 
income that has been urged as the mini¬ 
mum for advanced economies. 

Mr Miki's motions towards a more 
active foreign policy indicate a growing 
Japanese awareness that the advantages 
of two decades of passive diplomacy have 
now been exhausted. But economic wor¬ 
ries are also behind the shift in policy. 
Many Japanese are afraid that if Britain 
should one day get into the European 
common market, this would tend to leave 
Japan small and isolated in a world of 
competing economic goliaths. Mr Miki 
is hoping to take advantage of Britain’s 
weakening ties with the old white domi¬ 
nions (and, perhaps, with the United 
States if its common market bid comes 
off) by pushing Japan into a new special 
relationship with them. 

Japanese traders are already extremely 
active in north America and Australasia. 
Last year Japan sold as much there as 
Britain did—about 38 per cent of Japan’s 
total exports. But because of Common¬ 
wealth preferences and the old dominions’ 
long-established trade bias towards 
Britain, Japan managed to export to 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand only 
half of what it imported from them. Mr 
Miki would like to use his projected 
charity organisation for south-east Asia as 
a means of winning wider access tp these 
rich markets. 

Japan now sends more tha^j a quarter 
of its exports to the non-communist coun¬ 
tries of south-east Asia. Buf'it imports 
from this area only 60 per cent of what it 
sells there. So it is in trade,€ even more 
than in aid, that Japan will have to im¬ 
prove its performance if it genuinely 
wants to assist its neighbours. But it is 
doubtful whether Japan’s Liberal-Demo¬ 
cratic government will ever - consent to 
a more generous policy towards south¬ 
east Asian imports when it knows that 
this would weaken two of its staunchest 
bastions of political support—agriculture 
and small-scale industry. 
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Black power 


Until now “ black power ” lias served 
more as a rallying crv for Negroes than 
as a concerted plan of ^action. It has 
svmbolised negritude or racial pride and 
has been presented as a demand for 
political power and political control in 
those communities where Negroes consti¬ 
tute a majority or at least a telling 
Minority. Hut the conference in Newark 
last weekend, which had been called long 
before the recent riots, and which was 
attended by more than a thousand 
Negroes, suggests that black power has 
moved ahead to a new phase. It has 
become operational, which is to say that 
it has become a guerrilla movement in 
cities throughout America. 

The conference made visible, for the 
moment, the new Negro leaders, the 
proponents of black power. They differ 
radically from other Negro leaders and 
organisations. They are outside the 
establishment and do not have access 
either to white liberal leaders or to the 
President. Furthermore, at this point, 
they have no wish for such contacts ; 
tather their programme is one of negation 
and rebellion. They are neither for civil 
rights nor for racial integration. Thus 
their strength derives from their hatred 
and their plan calls for destruction and 
violence. As one of them, Mr Rep Brown, 


Newark. New Jersey 


shouted when he was arrested on the 
charge of inciting a riot in Cambridge, 
Maryland, this week : “ We built this 
country and we’ll burn it down, hunkies 
and all.” 

Thus it is a revolutionary dogma that 
is being preached by the advocates of 
black power and, while their numbers are 
small, they command the attention and 
the respect of a sufficiently large number 
of urban Negroes to pose a genuine threat 
to law and order. For what is only now 
becoming clear for the first time, in the 
aftermath of the Newark conference, is 
that these black nationalists have direct 
lines into the Negro communities and are 
in closer contact with the ghetto than are 
the leaders of the regular Negro organisa¬ 
tions. In part, this is why the major civil 
rights groups quiedy sent their own young 
delegates to attend the conference. Nor 
did they demur when black nationalists 
pushed through calls for “ blacks only ” 
policies—black co-operatives, black banks, 
black civic organisation. 

None of this would be quite so intimid¬ 
ating if it were confined strictly to 
politics and jockeying amonj Negro 
leaders. However the black militants are 
now taking up guerrilla tactics ahd^—one 
purpose of the Newark meeting—are 
seeking to co-ordinate some of, their 


activities. A few of the nationalists pro¬ 
claim that they are Maoists, but the 
majority are non-ideological, except of 
course that all are anti-colonial and anti¬ 
white. Moreover, what unites the two 
groups is their newly-found interest in 
underground military tactics. Thus, in 
Detroit, one plan counted on widespread 
looting to draw the police force to the 
downtown Negro area, while the national¬ 
ists selected targets for burning and 
destruction in white sections of the city. 
The police, however, were not lured in. 

It should be added that these are local, 
not national, plans. So far, each city 
has its small group or groups and its 
own leaders, much in the manner of 
gangs. A black power group may consist 
of less than one hundred members but 
it is strengthened by the fact that the 
Negro community will conceal and 
protect them. Furthermore, the ghetto 
itself is ripe for unorganised, chaotic in¬ 
surrection. The riots in the cities during 
the past week are proof enough of that. 
Meanwhile a few militants have been 
travelling around the country training 
black nationalists to use automatic 
weapons and tactical plans of operation 
have been drawn up by several groups. 
The absence of a national leader and of 
national headlines has helped conceal 
much of this. At Newark, there was a 
concerted (and successful) effort to con¬ 
tinue this secrecy. And newspapermen, 
white and black, were barred from most 
of the proceedings. 

For the moment, much of white 
America is merely frightened ; but it will 
take only a few incidents which do finally 
manage to penetrate the larger white 
community (thus far the destruction and 
the fighting have been contained in and 
around the ghetto) for white militants to 
organise. It is this prospect that the 
Administration finds particularly alarm¬ 
ing. Vigilante groups in the northern 
cities could well touch off a domestic race 
war. To the advocates of black power, 
thij> ( is desirable, for then they expect that 
they will be able to mobilise the Negro 
masses. (Black Muslims, for example, 
have already indicated that they sympa¬ 
thise with some of the black power aims). 
Moreover, they are counting on white 
vigilantes to force Negro soldiers and 
ex-servicemen to become black national- 
lists, contributing their expertise and, 
where possible, their weapons. There 
are at present 106,000 Negro soldiers in 
Vietnam, and perhaps as many serving 
elsewhere in the armed forces. 

That such a course of action is nihilistic 
seems self-evident. There are, after all, 
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20 million Negroes as oj^posed to 180 
million whites in America, r A bitter 
racial war, practised guerrilla fashion or 
not, could lead to mass killings of Negroes 
by troops and eventually to some form of 
concentration camps. Hut then, several 
black nationalists have already exclaimed, 
“If we don’t fight now, they’ll lead us to 
the gas chambers in another ten years.” 


White impotence 

The whites can win : this is one of the 
grimmest statements that have been mak¬ 
ing the rounds this week, but it is 
obviously true. President Johnson knew 
this when he sent paratroops rolling into 
Detroit. That made it all the more petty 
of him to remind the country that 
Governor Romney (also white—hut a 
Republican challenger for the Presidency) 
had admitted his inability to control the 
riots in his State of Michigan. It is hard 
to see how the Governor’s honest confes¬ 
sion can cost him any votes among the 
whites who favour his political views. 
The well-trained and experienced regular 
soldiers arc far better for Detroit than the 
jittery state militia men. It would have 
been folly not to ask for them. 

The fact is that a whole spectrum of 
white political leaders has been made to 
look helpless in the face of what has 
been happening. The United States 
Attorney General lias said that nobody 
can predict where the next outbreak 
might come. “ The conditions have 
existed over many years.” Is indifference 
to Negro poverty a cause ? In Newark, 
perhaps, hut not in Detroit. There Mayor 
Cavanagh has built his liberal career on 
sympathetic and intensive efforts to solve ' 
racial problems. Even Newark was not 
all bad ; the city had just finished a 
project (paid for by a grant from the 
Department of Justice) to get the police 
talking with the poor. The state’s 
Governor, a Johnsonian Democrat with 
particular concern for civil rights, was 
hardly more successful than Governor 
Romney in stopping war when it started. 
Perhaps the presidential commission or 
the congressional inquiry now being 
talked about can find a villain—but it is 
unlikely to turn out to be the incompet¬ 
ence of one or two white politicians. 

Congress may find it harder to escape 
reproof. The House of Representatives 
has passed an anti-riot Bill of which 
Canute could he proud : the Bill would 
make it a crime to travel—or even to send 
a letter—across state lines to encourage 
a riot. But a measure to help to extermin¬ 
ate rats in slums was put on the shelf 
amid laughter (“Will there be a Com¬ 
missioner for Rats ? ”). The veteran 
Democrat from New York, Representa¬ 
tive Celler, vainly preached that a law 
against .professional agitators would only 
ai S£ se ^ aore deeply the Negroes’ anger 
afw frustration and there is hope that 
tW Stfgate will not pass the anti-riot 


National Guard moves in 

Bill. If it reaches the floor, Senator 
Edward Keneddy will try to tack on 
some civil rights proposals—guarantees 
against discrimination in housing or re¬ 
form of the jury system—which otherwise 
have little chance this yeai. Another 
possible rider would be a version of the 
Administration’s proposal for curbing the 
sale of guns through the post. 

Perhaps the anti-riot Bill is unconsti¬ 
tutional. So, too, may have been the 
house-to-house search for guns conducted 
by the police in Plainfield, New Jersey— 
but doubts in this case come after the 
fact. In the hope of finding 46 carbines 


Gloom in the GOP 


The morale of the grand old Republican 
party in awaiting the presidential election 
of 1988, at a peak following the surpris¬ 
ingly broad Republican successes in the 
i()66 mid-term congressional elections, has 
been dropping steadily in recent weeks. 
This is due in no small part to the 
regained self-confidence of President 
Johnson following the summit conference 
at Glassboro, which has resulted in at 
least a temporary upward trend in Mr 
Johnson’s standing in the public opinion 
polls. Then, too, there are signs once 
again of the quadrennial phenomenon of 
the seemingly disparate Democrats draw¬ 
ing together and the seemingly homo¬ 
geneous Republicans drawing apart as 
the presidential campaign approaches. 
Most of all, however, the Republicans 
are depressed by the ever-widening fear 
that they simply have no candidate avail¬ 
able who can capitalise on Mr Johnson’s 
undoubted personal unpopularity or the 
cancerous issue of the "war in Vietnam. 
The fear is not so much that a heated 
battle over who is to be nominated for 
President will split the party as it did in 
1964 and in so many other years in the 
past; the fear is rather that this battle 
will not result in the choice of a winning 
candidate. 

Curiously, a consensus of the party’s 
insiders believe that their strongest 
nominee against Mr Johnson would be 


stolen from an armoury, police ransacked 
the homes of innocent Negroes, in many 
cases causing considerable breakage. They 
had no search warrants. The American 
Civil Liberties Union will file suit in 
federal court to seek compensation for 
damages, but the bitterness aroused will 
not be erased. Governor Hughes has set 
up a bNracial commission to study the 
whole story of the New Jersey riots ; it 
will pay particular attention to the even 
more bitter complaint that the large 
numbers of Negro deaths were caused by 
indiscriminate, and even savage, shooting 
by white police. 


Washington, DC 

a man who has virtually no chance of 
winning the nomination, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York. This view, 
which is shared by the President’s closest 
political advisers, is certainly subject to 
a great deal of argument. It should be 
remembered that Mr Rockefeller col¬ 
lected less than half the vote against 
a lacklustre field of opponents in squeak¬ 
ing through to victory for a third term 
as Governor of New York in 1966 and 
that he pulls quite poorly in the national 
surveys of opinion today. Moreover, no 
leading Republican is quite so unequi¬ 
vocal as Mr Rockefeller in endorsing 
President Johnson’s position on Vietnam; 
thus he sacrifices what should be a major 
issue in the campaign. 

But no discussion of Mr Rockefeller’s 
liabilities and assets as a candidate is 
really necessary. The great mass of 
Republican party workers west of New 
York’s Hudson River can never quite for¬ 
get or forgive his telling attacks on Senator 
Goldwatcr in 1964 ; they will do all in 
their power to prevent Mr Rockefeller 
from getting the nomination. This resist* 
ance could he wiped away only by a string 
of victories in the state primary elections, 
in which the voters express their views 
on the potential candidates. But Mr 
Rockefeller says flatly that he will not 
enter these. It is significant that party 
leaders merely chuckled at the recent 
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“ I’m Waiting For Mr Right—Or Mr 
Not-Too-Far-Right, Or Somebody ” 


suggestion by Mr James' Reston in the 
New York Times that a Republican ticket 
might be headed by Mr Rockefeller with 
Mr Ronald Reagan, the right-wing Gov¬ 
ernor of California as the nominee for 
Vice President. In the real world, there 
are but four Republicans with any chance 
of being the presidential nominee : 
Governor George Romney of Michigan, 
Mr Richard Nixon, the i960 candidate, 
Governor Reagan and Senator Charles 
Percy of Illinois. Herein is to be found 
the cause of the mid-summer melancholy 
of Republicans. Although nobody out¬ 
side of this select circle of four can be 
considered likely to win the nomination, 
there is growing doubt whether any of 
them can win the election. 

Mr Romney has been the greatest dis¬ 
appointment since he won a third term 
for Governor by a landslide last Novem¬ 
ber. His long silence on Vietnam, his 
inability to articulate his views on 
national and international issues and his 
bombastic, pompous oratory have cost 
him dearly with the press, in terms of 
party support and in opinion polls against 
President Johnson. While he ran far 
ahead of Mr Johnson last autumn, he 
now trails behind and loses steadily in 
each survey. 

Since Mif Romney’s strength in the 
party at large and even in his own liberal 
wing of it have been based far more on 
his prospective ability to defeat Mr John¬ 
son than on any permanent loyalties, his 
drop in the polls has been catastrophic 
to his prospects. Governors, Senators and 
Congressmen who seemed sure to be for 
Mr Romney six months ago now with¬ 
hold their endorsement. His advisers hope 
to remedy this state of affairs by a series 
of private encounters in August between 
him and senior party leaders at his sum¬ 
mer home, and possibly by an extra¬ 
ordinarily early official announcement of 
his candidacy in September or October. 
But all that can really revive Mr 
Romney’s sagging campaign is an asser- 
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tion of his vote-getting ability in the first 
primary election, in New Hampshire next 
March, when he will be running against 
Mr Nixon. The early surveys in New 
Hampshire, however, show Mr Nixon 
with a substantial lead that will require 
some new surge by Mr Romney to sur¬ 
mount. This week’s riots in Detroit, which 
put Mr Romney in the position of plead¬ 
ing with Washington for the help of 
federal troops, certainly do not provide 
that surge. 

New Hampshire might well be the end 
of Mr Romney, but it most certainly will 
not clinch the election for Mr Nixon. 
The “ moratorium ” which he imposed on 
himself in his typically self-conscious style 
of politics, and during which he has 
wandered over every corner of the globe, 
seems to have been a miscalculation. He 
has not obtained nearly the publicity from 
these travels that had been expected ; 
he has fallen behind Mr Roinney in basic 
organisation in many states ; and, most 
important, he has lost ground to Governor 
Reagan inside the conservative wing of 
the party, particularly in the middle and 
far west. 

The reason for all this is that the 
disbelief in Mr Nixon’s ability to win 
elections remains even with party regulars 
who hold a perhaps over-exaggerated 
opinion of his actual ability to perform 
once he gets into the White House. More¬ 
over, these conservatives now have what 
they did not have six months ago, an 
alternative to Mr Nixon in the person of 
Mr Reagan ; his ambitious young aides 
make no secret of the fact that their 
Governor is running for President and 
has no affinity whatever for Mr Nixon. 
Mr Reagan has announced that he will 
not remove his name from the ballot in 
the three primaries following New Hamp¬ 
shire — in Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Oregon. Although he also says that he 
will not campaign actively there, un¬ 
doubtedly he will cut deeply into Mr 
Nixon’s vote, deep enough perhaps to 
defeat him. As Mr Nixon admits can¬ 
didly, any significant defeats in the 
primary elections that underline his old 
deficiencies as a vote-getter will be 
enough to eliminate him before the 
nominating convention in the summer. 

Mr Reagan, the reformed film actor 
and right-wing lecturer, has by far the 
smoothest television and platform pre¬ 
sence in American politics today. Further¬ 
more, he alone among Republican candi¬ 
dates could inspire enthusiasm in the 
army of reactionary, zealots who marched 
for Mr Goldwater in 1964. But Mr 
Reagan has a few of Mr Goldwater’s 
liabilities as well. Although a far more 
proficient politician who would not make 
the same blunders, like Mr Goldwater he 
would attract blanket opposition from 
the liberally oriented press and wholesale 
defections from the left wing of the party. 

Indeed, it is Mr Reagan’s amazing rise 
that has caused the party’s panicky 
liberals to start casting about for a sub¬ 
stitute to be ready should Mr Rjomney 
fall in New Hampshire. Senator Percy 
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is the only possibility at hand. Although 
for the past six months he has deliberately 
avoided national attention, friends and 
advisers have now convinced him that he 
must put together at least a semblance 
of an organisation to be ready for 1968 
if Mr Romney fails. Mr Percy, a most 
ambitious young man, is willing but the 
road is most difficult. He must attract 
attention but not so much attention as 
to give the impression that he is 'opposing 
Mr Romney and thereby dividing liberal 
forces. He must decide soon whether he 
will follow Mr Reagan’s course and enter 
the primary elections without committing 
himself to campaign in them. Given his 
lack of a national reputation, his lack 
of experience and his lack of a firm 
political base, Mr Percy seems a most 
unlikely opponent for Mr Johnson. 

For the progressive Republicans who 
feel that a change of Administration is 
needed desperately in Washington and 
who deplore the possibility of another 
triumph at the nominating convention 
by the party's right wing, the reasoning 
always returns to the Romney candidacy, 
feeble and unpromising though it may 
be. Thus, until such time as Mr Romney 
shows some new political strength, the 
Republican gloom is likely to spread. 

X marks the arms 

Even before the war in the Middle East 
it was clear that the military side of the 
foreign aid Bill was going to come under 
close scrutiny this year—as it is doing now 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. Members of that committee have 
also been increasingly worried about the 
Defence Department’s drive to sell arms 
overseas. And now the Banking Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
in the process of extending the authority 
of the Export-Import Bank, has dis¬ 
covered that this agency, set up to 
encourage American foreign trade, has 
been financing arms sales since 1963. 
This had in fact been reported publicly 
in January in a Senate study and details 
have been available to the appropriations 
committees of both houses. But the 
Banking Committee feels that it should 
have been given the information specifi¬ 
cally and, in particular, that it should 
have received details of the “ back door ” 
loans made into “Country X.” accounts, 
with the money then being passed on, 
mainly to under-developed countries, by 
the Department of Defence. 

Such loans amounted to nearly half 
of the $1.4 billion lent by the bank to 
finance purchases of military equipment 
in the last two years, or so it is reported ; 
the rest of that sum took the form of 
credits to countries such as Britain, 
Australia and Italy. However, the 
Export-Import Bank is involved in only 
a small proportion of Artiertea's sales of 
arms; of the total of <$11 billion in the 
last five years, $8 billion ivorth of 
weapons were paid for in cash. In a 
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detailed survey Mr Neil Sheehan of the 
Sew York Times has just pointed out 
that today, the United States is the 
world’s leading supplier of arms, while 
sincerely believing in disarmament. 

A Congressman scorned is a fury 
indeed ; efforts are being made to pacify 
die House but it is probable that the 
Export-Import Bank's lending authority 
will be curtailed both in duration and 
amount* in order that Congress may have 
more frequent opportunities to check on 
the activities of an agency that until now 
has been both popular and effective. 
There is even a threat that the bank may 
be forbidden to give any credit for sales 
of weapons, which would deal a sharp 
blow to the whole American arms trade. 

Representative Henry Reuss, perhaps 
the most outspoken of the congressional 
critics, argues that loans for purchases of 
arms are a political perversion of the 
bank's legitimate, peaceful, economic 
functions. Embarrassed spokesmen for 
the Administration, who have been 
hastily explaining the situation to the 
Banking Committee, justified the loans 


$9 million, as had been predicted, there 
are instead about 1,550 winners dividing 
$1.9 million. The trouble is that both the 
state government and that of New York 
City had counted their lottery earnings in 
advance. Each balanced its budget with 
imaginary money. And now each faces 
the prospect of supplying the missing 
money from new taxes. 

New Hampshire has been similarly dis¬ 
appointed with the sweepstakes that it 
has been running since 1904. There, as in 
New York, the stigma of tainted money 
was supposed to be erased by diverting it 
to the good cause of education. Both 
states have, however, been handicapped 
by the federal law prohibiting the use of 
the post to advertise lotteries. This means 
that there cannot be advertisements in 
newspapers (since so many are sent 
through the post); it even prevents win¬ 
ners from being notified by letter. How 
to publicise and to sell the lottery tickets, 
therefore, has been a major problem. New 
Hampshire has relied mainly on the state- 
run off-licence shops and last year sales 
in banks were authorised, New York also 


Consumer credit 

Figures art amounts outstanding at and of May 

NdN INSTALMENT 
CREDIT 
919,027mn 


INSTALMENT 
CREDIT 
$74,290mn 

AUTOMOBILES 
$30,852 mn 


OTHER CONSUMER 
$3,B70mn 6000$$ 19.442 mn 

of Senator Douglas, who refused to make 
any concessions, has been Senator 
Proxmire, who has been conciliatory. Now 
the Bill has to go to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, where it may be stiffened again, 
but the prospect of eventual passage is 
bright. A trifle prematurely, Mrs 
Furness, the President’s adviser on 





mainly on the grounds that sales of has used banks, as well as restaurants, consumer affairs, has welcomed the Bill 

weapons lessened the deficit both on the hotels and shops. as a great victory; at least it should 

domestic Budget and on the balance But now the House of Representatives please borrowers at no cost to the 

uf international payments and were of in Washington has passed a Bill to forbid Administration. 

assistance to American industry. But these most banks and building societies from The Bill requires everyone who lends 

normally soothing arguments did not participating in gambling activities. The money to consumers and to small busi- 

appease the Congressmen who felt that chairman of the House Banking Com- ness concerns to put in writing the cost 
arms sales could only heighten interna- rnittee, Mr Patman, a Texan Democrat, of credit, as a yearly percentage and if 
tional tension, as they did l>etween India felt that education was no excuse for required, in dollars and cents. Many^ 
and Pakistan and more recently between allowing banks to indulge in non-banking borrowers may be surprised to find that, 
Israel and the Arab countries. Moreover, activities and that children’s schooling for example, the true cost of a loan of 
it is contended that purchases of weapons “ should not depend upon a roll of the $ 1,000 at six per cent, to be paid off in 
use up dollars which underdeveloped dice.” 12 equal instalments, is 10.9 per cent a 

•ountries need for economic expansion. The measure, if it became law, would year; this is because each payment 

Speaking for the State Department Mr go into effect next April. Governor involves some return of the principal. 
Eugene Rostow claimed that the whole Rockefeller, who oversold the lottery to Charges for credit reaching 100 per cent 
American programme of selling arms the Legislature (he promised annual sales or even more are far from unknown, 
abroad was a vital part of the country’s of around $360 million worth of tickets), Apparently even officials in the 46 states 
foreign policy, an essential answer to is already trying to find new ways to push which have laws against usury have 
Russian and Chinese competition and tickets; if banks are put out of bounds, his been taken in. The Bill allows lenders 
necessary to maintain confidence and job will be even harder. He has received to put their terms in dollars and cents 
stability in the world and to discourage some practical advice from a manufac- until 1972 ; to put them in percentages 
aggression. The dilemma that this brings turer of bingo games : stop emphasising might make it painfully clear that the 
with it is dramatised by the pending education and stress the possibilities of state law was being broken, 
decision on the resumption of the arms getting rich quickly. The Mayor of New The Bill itself lays down no ceilings 
deliveries to the Middle Eastern countries York City is also hard pressed by the on interest and is no cure-all. When it 
A’hich were held up when war broke fiasco. Trying to be sceptical, he allowed goes into effect, probably next year, it 
>ut in June. The growing concern about for only $55 million instead of the predic- will simply make it possible for prudent 
bus seeming to encourage an arms race ted $72 million in revenue from the buyers to shop around for the best 
<>ok$ like leading to a full-scale congres- sweepstakes when reckoning the , city's credit terms. The chief concession made 
“maF investigation of the whole friatter. 1967-68 School budget; he will probably by Senator Proxmire was to allow 

find himself about $30 million short. revolving credit schemes operated by 

shops to continue to 1 state tneir interest 
charge on a monthly basis, since the 

Sorry lottery Consumers' interest 

, . ^ „ .. , change to he stated only approximately; 

*uneffpng there is, fh^d6^h6t Iov^^ ^It has taken sevens years—rA^jd the this will enable harassed shopkeepers, 

°ttery, at lettst in America, The? removal from < 3 ongre$s of Serii«t)r Paul bftefo no better than their customers at 

Puritanism, probably;‘-.the• Sendie to afeefebt hb arfrfivrietic, to use handy tables. Regula- 
srtainly. New York ittjse has made a^ J^.feuiring U tjruth in lending' ’«-rrtfceit #* ti^as are to be laid down by the Federal 
ool of itself teqpiae did pot mjft ; statesment, inf^&frrate andjjjMMJf |ta^er- ^ifirve Board but it hopes in ^me to be 

H>nd;tO"ttte first pripe dipSved of this job, as states adopt 

takes with any^^ •> has beenltotdediijpir alfmlar laws and thus become exempt 

been anticipate^ .OJily 0$it; m* Bemte Jprtj the federal one. Massachusetts has 

>1 the. go ftrilliofk d£fc$t$l|h&t <befwie wife; such a law on its books since 

•xpecti&Ttb sell fafihe fifrft monpLVdraw-;! *ftf ■ _ ™1st and reports none of the ill 

ng (which ended this week) were actually 'Robertson ' a/sjifcm ’ndlefcts, on the volume of loans, which the 

’ought. Instead of 7,206 winners sharing the bankers ;the Bill’s sponsor, in- place pessimists predicted. 
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Keeping Tahoe 
dean 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 

The beauty of one of the purest alpine 
lakes in the world, Lake Tahoe on the 
border between California and Nevada, 
should not rest on .the gamble that 
landowners on its shores will prefer the 
glories of nature to a fast dollar. What 
makes Tahoe legendary is the extra¬ 
ordinary clarity and blueness o t its water. 
(>nly two other sizeable lakes in the world 
are its rivals : Giater Lake, protected in 
a* national park in Oregon, and Lake 
Baikal in Russia. But of these Lake Tahoe 
alone is threatened along its shoreline by 
the encroachment of casinos, shops, cafes, 
hotels, swimming beaches, boat harbours 
and all the paraphernalia of urban hordes. 

Two years ago the Lake Tahoe Joint 
Study Committee was created by separate 
laws passed in California and Nevada, 
both then administered by Democrats; 
unanimously it recommended a new layer 
of government, an inter-state body with 
power to raise money and to plan for the 
whole region, as the only hope for pre¬ 
serving the lake from developers. Now' 
both states have Republican Governors 
and the atmosphere has changed. The idea 
of a basin-wide agency smacks of “ super- 
government ” and this is quite contrary 
to the prevailing mood. Right now the 
proposal for the regional organisation is 
the hottest issue being dealt with by the 
Californian State Legislature in the clos¬ 
ing hours before adjournment. 

The state’s newspapers arc strongly in 
favour of the regional approach, but until 
this week it looked as if the legislators 
would accrpt the assurance of resi¬ 
dents of ihe Tahoe basin that, if left 
alone, they could control the thrust of 
civilisation into this remote beauty spot. 
'This would mean leaving the lake’s 
future in the hands of two separate states, 
the federal government, five counties, one 
town and 63 special authorities concerned 
with particular interests such as schools, 
fire protection and controlling mosquitoes, 
all beset by multitudes of contending com¬ 
mercial interests. But now' pressure from 
the conservationists, combined with the 
discovery that it would be legally impos¬ 
sible to establish a mutual compact be¬ 
tween the various local authorities on the 
lines they had suggested, seems likely to 


force an effective regional planning agency 
through the Legislature. 

The lake whose shores are facing the 
onslaught of bulldozers is 22 miles long 
and 12 miles wide, a great oval, 6,000 
feet up from the coast, half in Nevada and 
half in California, rimmed around with 
mountains and tightly contained in a basin 
some 500 miles square. Much of this is 
sheer-sided and nearly all of it is forested ; 
half of the land is held and protected 
by the United States Forest Service. But 
on the lake’s edge and at either end of it 
the contour of the land makes building 
easy. There structures crowd against each 
other; neon lights call attention to shops 
selling sweets, spirits and boats and to 
restaurants, motels, hotels, garages, dance 
halls, gambling spots, real estate offices 
and beauty parlours. On higher slopes 
trees are being felled and hills terraced for 
hundreds of private homes or exclusive 
hotels. New roads and airports are being 
carved out and rivers are being shunted 
into new beds. 

A century ago immigrants crossing the 
upward thrust of the Sierra Nevada moun¬ 
tains by wagon train discovered Lake 
Tahoe and made its meadows a camping 
site. Later the railway passed nearby. 
Comstock silver miners turned to Tahoe 
for lumber and put cattle to graze by the 
lake. Around the turn of the century 
adventurous summer visitors began to 
come. As recently as 1945 there were few 
year-round residents. Shops, restaurants 
and petrol stations served summer colonies, 
then closed up for the winter. 

But by 1955 modern snow' removal 
equipment opened up the mountain areas 
for winter skiing and casinos on the 
Nevada shore and in nearby Reno became 
year-round operations. In 1960 the Winter 
Olympic Games close by in Squaw Valley 
reinforced the winter-time popularity of 
the region. What has happened since can 
be read in the figures: in 1956 the. per¬ 
manent population in the Lake Tahoe 
basin was about 2,850, the summertime 
population 36,000. By i960 there were 
more than 12,000 permanent residents, 
last year 28,750; right now the summer 
head count is about 150,000; by 1980, 
both figures are expected to have doubled. 
Last summer, some 10,000 persons found 
jobs in the area, the largest proportion at 
gambling casinos but plenty of others 
selling bread or baby-sitting. 

However, the gravest impact on the 
region comes from the physical change in 


the land and water. Massive bulldozing of 
the soil has pushed into the lake nitrogen 
and phosphorus from which it had been 
strikingly free. Exceptionally cold, excep¬ 
tionally deep (1,600 feet) and relatively 
undisturbed, Lake Tahoe had preserved 
qualities of primitive purity long since lost 
by most bodies of water. It had the crystal 
blue colour of a lake in which algae did 
not grow. This year, however, the un¬ 
tutored eyr can detect mud from excessive 
silting and, along some shores, the green 
scum of algae, a warning that there is not 
much time left in which to argue over 
whether people should be curbed in order 
to preserve the feeling and the beauty 
of the. wilderness. 

The quality of the water is still very 
high ; indeed, standards set under rules 
against pollution are the strictest anywhere 
in the United States and it would be a 
mistake to assume that there is no local 
alarm over keeping the lake pure. 'The 
League to Save Lake Tahoe, with mem¬ 
bers from every state in the Union, 
represents the interests of the nation and 
of the tourist. The Lake Tahoe- Area 
Council, composed of citizens, land-owners 
and businessmen in the- region, has spent 
thousands of dollars on engineering and 
limnological studie-s. Two years ago, when 
people realised that the flow- of sewage 
was incubating algae, so much local 
fervour was stirred up that $4 million was 
put into sewage' collection and purification 
works. As a result T ahoe’s waste, the- me>st 
tre'ated and refined in America, is so clear 
that it can be piped out of the confines 
of its own basin into a totally different 
watershed where it will become a lake- 
usable for irrigation and recreation. 

In that crisis local action, cemplcd with 
fe-deral and state lunds, did find a solution. 
The local people contend that similai 
agreements could guarantee the' preserva¬ 
tion of the area’s ecology and beauty. But 
outsiders find it hard to share this con- 
fidcncc ; last winter, for c-xainple, one- 
sewage control district was surreptitiously 
discharging raw sewage into the lake- in 
order to empty its settling pools before the 
summer population arrived. The report 
of the study committee made- it clear 
w-hat is at stake-: 

Just as there is a point of no return, once 
the unrestrained generation of algae gets 
started in a pristine body of water, so 
there is, in a relatively srlf-c ontaine-d 
regional complex like Tahoe*, a threshold 
beyond which total environmental 
deterioration becomes irreversible or too 
prohibitive in cost ever to reverse. 
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NOW...WE CUT FLOAT 
WITH HELICOPTERS AT 
••THE CASH LETTER BANK" 


PNB's Cash-Letter service became famous be¬ 
cause of speed . Now we're even faster. That’s 
thanks to PNB’s new helicopter service which 
speeds all United States checks (including trav¬ 
eler’s) through one of the largest transit depart¬ 
ments in the United States. 

The Cash-Letter system is so simple-all checks 
are sent in one envelope with one listing to 
PNB for immediate credit to your account. It's 
an around-the-clock, 7-days-a-week processing. 
But you don’t care about the size of a transit 
department... just the performance. Why not 
try us? 



THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Philadelphia 19101 


Total Resources $1,735,991,922 
Capital Funds $ 146,779,870 


PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 

OVERSEAS INVESTMENT SUBSIDIARIES*. 

New World Development Corp., Ltd., Nassau, Bahamas 
Philadelphia International Investment Corporation, 
Philadelphia and London 

ASSOCIATED WITH 

Arbuthnot Latham & Co. f Ltd., London 
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The Economist- Latin American edition means business 

why 

o 


Because it's an entirely fresh kind of journal in Latin America. A fortnightly 
edition of The Economist which draws on the editorial and publishing 
experience and judgement of a century and a quarter, to bring its readers in 
business and government, in their own language, a journal closely related to 
the wider information needs of these select few. It's worth bearing in mind in 
this context that over 76% of the content of Latin America's newspapers 
consists of purely local and national news.* 

The Latin American edition of The Economist is independent but not iconoclastic; 
humourous but not chatty; analytical without being arid. Its subjects are three: 
Politics, Finance, Business. Its editorial scope is worldwide. Its aim, a quiet 
breakthrough in communications between Europe, the U.S. and Latin America. 
70% of its subscribers are businessmen — the conclusion of a survey recently 
completed by the Marplan Research organisation. With a paid circulation 
already in excess of 25,000 the Latin American Ecnomist has quickly become 
a unique communications medium for its advertisers. A new direct line to the 
minds of the men who matter in business and government who were looking 
for a fresh, objective and practical stimulus. 

That's why the Latin American Economist really means business. 

And that's why 34 international advertisers have already decided to include 
the Latin American Economist on their schedules. Is your company among them? 

^Associated Press Report on 


For advertising information 
and.coples of the 1967 Nlarplan 
study 'The Latin American 
edition—Occupation Analysis 
of the first 10,000 Subscribers' 
please contact 
UK 

Robin I udlow 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 
Tel: 01-930 5155 
USA 

The Kenyon Company 
527 Madison Avenue 
New York 

Tel: NY 10022 (212) 755 128? 


$L- 


News Usage by Latin American Newspapers. 


Argentina and Uruguay 

France 

Mexico 

Spain 

Gooffmy Slorl 

Triscrvire Rufcnacht SA 

Mary Franco 

J. L Pefta 

Cusilld Con (jo 5555 

41 rue de l ancry 

Stringer y Asociados 

Juan Mqntalvo t9 

Buenos Aims 

Paris 10e 

Apartado 9099 

Madnd 3 

Tel' <1? -fi’/M 

lei 206 61 98 

Mexico 1. DF 

Tel 254 70 74 

Brasil 

Germany and Austria 

Tel 14-55-21 

Switzerland 

1 ibris Acjem w [ itpidrid SA 

Hans W Bohn 

Middle East 

Triservice Rufanacht SA 

Caixr. Postal 2128 

Bohn-Werbung 

Nigel M Ealand 

4 Piece du Cirque 

Rio dc Janeiro 

II W Bohn £t Co KG 

P.0 Box 3139 

Geneva 

lei 27-/479 

Hansaallee 7 

Teheran . 

T0I: 24,22.74 

Canada 

6 Frankfurt am Mairl 

Iran 

Vonazuala 

Alim Associates 

Tel Frankfurt (Mam) 55.80 77 

Peru 

Thomas P Gale 

1 414 Current Street 

Italy 

Herbert H Kloll 

Vqz y Vision de Venezuela CA 

Montreal 2‘> 

Gabnele Balia 

Libraries ABC SA 

Apartado 3954' 

lei 845 5898 

Vi a Guido d’Arezzo 3 

Cs6illa 5595 

Caracas 

Alim Associates 

Milan 

Lnh^ , 

Tel 32.62,96 

91 5 Carlton Tower 

lei Milan 495 061 

Tel: 23973 


7 Carlton Street 

Japan 

South Africa 


Tomnto 2 

Kenmchi Kojima 

Johnston & Neville 


Tel 854 -2269 

c/o Zimmerman Trading Co 

307 Prudential House , 


Chile 

(Japan) ltd 

32 St Georges Street ' 


Eduardo Kaulingfraks 

Akasaka International Building 

Cape Town, 


Asoscma iduiica Comercial 

10 16 8-chome 

Tel; 41-2042/41-0013 . 


Casilla 322S 

Akasaka 


mn hBhhb E canom ** 

Siinltaqo 

Mmatn-ku Tokyo 


I el /1 2259 
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RENOUNCING THE WAVES 

Hie Sea in Modern Strategy 
By L. W. Martin. 

Chatto and Windus for the Institute for 

Gut down, our navies melt away. 

On dune and headland sinks the fire. 

We are a jolly sight today 

Too near to Sidon and to Tyre . . . 

So G. K. Chesterton parodying Kipling 
after the first world war. And if it is true 
that the major nineteenth century sea 
power has suffered eclipse in the twentieth 
in comparison with its continental com¬ 
petitors, it can also be taken as symbolical 
of the whole situation that the very con¬ 
cept of a navy should have dwindled from 
its former pre-eminence until Mr Healey 
gave it something of a coup de grace. 
The vulnerability of surface vessels in a 
nuclear age is only partially compensated 
by the comparative immunity of nuclear 
submarines. It is very liard to see the 
future shape of war at sea or even to 
attempt an answer to questions such as 
whether Britain's communications could 
be kept open at all against modern sub¬ 
marine warfare. 

In this useful and intrepid essay 
Professor Lawrence Martin has set out to 
demonstrate that naval strategy is not all 
crystal-gazing. In the course of achieving 
his aim he discusses a wide range of sub¬ 
jects from the military utility of merchant 
shipping to whether so much money 
should have been spent on anti-submarine 
weapons. The result is a compendium of 
future possibilities in naval strategy, well 
written and well argued, which will be of 
great use to those interested but intellec¬ 
tually lazier than Professor Martin. 

This book, however, is not quite a con¬ 
tinuation of the discussion started by 
Admiral Mahan. In writing about sea 
power the American strategist was not 
really discussing navies per se. He was 
putting the case for a certain type of 
strategic mobility that, in his day, naval 
forces provided for their possessor. Nowa¬ 
days, technical change has to a con¬ 
siderable degree removed this capacity 
with the exception of Polaris-carrying 
submarines which retain it unimpaired. 
The mantle of Mahan has fallen on air 
power—or, rather, it can be said that, if 
sea pow er is to continue to possess strategic 
mobility, it must do so in conjunction with 
air power. This is why, in a striking-force 
such as the Sixth or Seventh Fleets, aircraft 
carriers play such a vital part, providing 
the essential air component without which 
fleets cannot be self-contained or develop 
sufficient fire power. In fact, Sir David 


Strategic Studies. 190 pages. 25s. 

Luce was probably right in thinking that 
Mr Healey’s decision not to go for aircraft 
carriers has destroyed British naval power. 
Where he was wrong was not to consider 
whether the strategic mobility imparted 
by naval power in the past could not now 
be more cheaply provided by a combina¬ 
tion of air bases, strike and transport air¬ 
craft. Mr Healey thought that it could, 
but it is still an open question whether 
this choice was not one imposed on him 
by the financial circumstances of the 
country rather than by purely strategic 
considerations. 

T he effect of the possession of superior 
strategic mobility in terms of advantage 
over an adversary can be seen in the 
recent lead taken by the United States 
over the Russians in exercising global 
influence. It is significant that the one 
area where the Americans are having 
serious difficulty is south-east Asia where 
agile, gym-shoed guerrillas trained in the 
tactics of Mao and Giap can use jungle, 
mountain and swamp as oceans of the 
land. 

Professor Martin is careful not to 
identify sea power with naval power. But 
he does not pursue this particular hare 
too far. This is a pity. A book on sea 
power would have given an opportunity 
for bringing Mahan up to date by a dis¬ 
cussion of the concept that was the basis 
for his advocacy of naval strength. Per¬ 
haps Professor Martin should write a 
sequel to this book. He has certainly done 
the work for it. 

WHAT PROSPECTS FOR AFRICA ? 

The Economics of African Development 
By Andrew W. Kamarck. 

Pall Mall Press . 308 pages. 5 ds. cloth- 
bound, 17 s. 6d. paper bound. 

It is now widely accepted that the three 
continents, Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, that largely constitute the 
44 underdeveloped ” world, though they 
have \many problems in common, have 
also very distinct economic features. 
Economists these days are increasingly 
careful about making sweeping generalisa¬ 
tions to cover all three. Mr Kamarck’s 
attempt L o take us on a -rapid economic 


tour d*horizon of Africa, in which he 
focuses especially on the problems peculiar 
to Africa, though ambitious is very much 
to be welcomed. The author, now Direc¬ 
tor of the Economics Department of the 
World Bank, has more than ten years’ 
field experience in Africa, and it is not 
surprising that the outcome is a plainly 
stated practical guide to the economic 
problems of the African continent. 

The author’s viewpoint is essentially a 
“ conservative ” one, but in the good 
sense of the word ; that is, he attempts 
to provide a realistic appraisal of develop¬ 
ment prospects rather than an exag¬ 
geratedly optimistic one. For example, a 
strong emphasis is placed on the need to 
expand output within the agricultural 
sector, on the grounds of its present 
dominant position in the economy. At 
the same time it is accepted that agricul¬ 
tural development is not likely to be very 
rapid. On the supply side, although 
Africans enjoy a cultural heritage free, 
for example, from religious attitudes 
inimical to the pursuit of material benefit, 
social factors and backward methods of 
production inhibiting output will not be 
quickly broken down. On the demand 
side Africa as a primary producer faces 
income-inelastic demand for its exports, 
and competition from other producers, 
and from synthetics. 

Industrialisation is favoured, but the 
prospects for rapid industrialisation are 
not all that bright. So long as agricultural 
output is low, local purchasing power will 
not be sufficient to provide an adequate 
market on which to base large-scale 
methods of production. The possibility 
of manufacturing for export to the rich 
markets in the industrialised countries 
exists, but, says Mr Kamarck, 44 Unfor¬ 
tunately, for most African countries this 
solution is out of the question at this 
time Even South Africa, with 

over a generation of industrial experience, 
has not yet been able to export manufac¬ 
tured products in any appreciable volume 
outside of Africa.” The problem here is 
that these markets are becoming increas¬ 
ingly sophisticated in their demands, as 
well as the fact that Africa would face 
severe competition from well-established 
producers in Asia. As a result mineral 
production for export, where minerals arc 
discovered, is likely to be the only means 
of achieving very rapid rates of economic 
growth in the near future, though this will 
benefit the lucky countries (or regions) 
rather than the continent as a whole. 

Nor does the author sec a solution in 
the 41 internally consistent over-all 
development plan complete with capital/ 
output ratios; marginal savings coeffi¬ 
cient; import, consumption and produc¬ 
tion functions; investment; savings; and 
import gaps For most of Africa 

the plans have so far made little or no 
contribution to economic development.” 
His advice that more stress be placed on 
mobilising good economic judgment at the 
decision-making level and on ensuring 
that such decisions be implemented is very 
sound. 
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PARERGA FROM OXBRIDGE 

TTic Greeks * 

by Antony Andrewes. 

Hutchinson . 318 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

Sparta 

By A. H. M. Jones. 

Basil Blackwell. 197 pages. 37s. 6d. 

Works of high vulgarisation on classical 
.subjects fall on one these days like leaves 
in Vallombrosa ; but, even so, it is not 
often that one gets within a few weeks 
one each from the professors of ancient 
history in Oxford and Cambridge. One 
would like to draw some lesson from the 
comparison, but they are so different that 
one cannot. 

Professor Andrewes of Oxford has 
written a very good book in the contem¬ 
porary fashion : not a history, but a 
social and political study in the series 
“ The History of Human Society,” which 
is edited by Dr Plumb, who contributes 
a long and trendy preface. It is primarily 
concerned with the classical period : it 
takes in the Homeric age with difficulty 
and ends with Alexander. It is highly 
readable, and remarkable among other 
such works for two things : first, the 
author’s willingness to admit what is not 
known, even if it makes for untidy presen¬ 
tation ; second, his ability to pursue each 
aspect of Greek life over the various parts 
of Greece and the various ages, without 
becoming overwhelmed by the excess of 
documentation from Athens. The illustra¬ 
tions are attractive, but very familiar. 

Professor Jones, who has already demon¬ 
strated that he can write on ancient social 
history in greater depth than anyone else 
in the country, has here done the exact 
opposite : he has written a quick, short, 
old-fashioned political and military history 
of Sparta for undergraduates. Everything 
is there, but for amateur reading there is 
rather too much like the following (found 
by sortes at first try) : 

In 390 the Spartans, urged on by exiled 

Rhodian oligarchs, sent their navarch, 

Ecdicus, with eight ships, and a general, 

Diphridas, with orders to rally Thibron’s 

army. . . . 

In his foreword Professor Jones disarm¬ 
ingly says that Professor Andrewes read 
the book in proof and disapproved of it 
heartily. 

RESISTING THE CONQUEROR 

The Strategy of Civilian Defence : Non- 
Violent Resistance to Aggression 
Edited by Adam Roberts. 

Faber. 320 pages. 42 s. 

This book is a carefully planned sym¬ 
posium of the means of resisting aggression 
by non-violent means, whether by strikes, 
civil disobedience, unarmed defiance or 
general non-co-operation with the occupy¬ 
ing power. At first sight, non-violent 
resistance seems to have been more suc¬ 
cessful than many observers imagine, in 
spite of the historically new dimension of 
repression initiated by Hitler and Stalin. 
A,Norwegian professor, Magne Skodvin, 
djftcufdh* the “ considerable part ” played 

* t 


by non-violent action in his country in 
1940 - 45 , while Jeremy Bennett analyses 
the case-history of Denmark in Hitler’s 
“ New Europe.” Although the Danes 
were a special case, escaping the worst 
excesses of Nazi occupation, even here 
“ the active resistance was an encourage¬ 
ment, not a liability to the population 
generally.” 

On the other hand, in a particularly 
interesting analysis of the uprising against 
the Ulbricht regime in east Germany in 
1953 , Theodor Ebert ends with the 
tenuous conclusion that “ historical ex¬ 
perience cannot be said to prove that a 
civilian defence against a Communist 
occupation is bound to fail.” But in spite 
of the examples of Denmark, Norway and 
perhaps even France and Belgium under 
the Nazis, we inevitably think of Poland, 
Russia. Jugoslavia, the fate of the Jews. 
In the pluralist societies of the west, the 
Germans attempted to manipulate those 
forces of enlightenment which they 
thought would make their task easier; it 
was very different in the east. As Sir 
Basil Liddell Hart remarks in one of the 
clearest essays, a discussion of the thcor> 
and practice of guerilla warfare, 

it is doubtful whether non-violent resistance 
would have availed against a Tartar <<>ri- 
queror in the past, or against a Stalin in 
more ret ent times. 

Possibly, therefore, the most rewarding 
way of looking at this deeply interesting 
subject is not to regard non-violent action 
as something apart from the general ques¬ 
tions of peace, war, or the whole range 
of contemporary para-militarv action. Sir 
Basil Liddell Hart sees this, as docs Pro¬ 
fessor Thomas Schelling. Perhaps the best 
summing up of the problem is in the con¬ 
tribution by Alun Gwynne-Jones, written 
before his translation to the British 
government as Lord Glial font : 

In my view civilian defern e should be 
considered as part of a whole spectrum of 
flexible response to any sort of attack. 1 
int lude it with nut lear weapons, conven¬ 
tional fort es, countersubversion forces and 
economic and political warfare as one of the 
options open to a government or an alliance 
to defend its interests. ... Tf c ivilian 
defence were to be effective cm its own, and 
not as part of a “ mix ” with military de¬ 
fence, then national frontiers would first 
have to cease to be important. 


AMERICAN THEMES 

America in the 20th Century: A study 
of the United States since 1917 
By D. K. Adams. 

Cambridge University Press. 272 pages. 
30 s. clothbound, 15 s. paperbound. 

A history of twentieth-century America 
within this modest compass, written by a 
British author for British readers, fills a 
gap in the available literature, both for 
students and for the general reader. 
Afraid no doubt that in both categories 
there may be newcomers to whom the 
United States of the two previous cen¬ 
turies is only a vague concept. Dr Adams 
has begun his account with a chapter on 
“ American themes,” from Plymouth 
Rock to Populism; the start of the 


twentieth century is deferred, perhaps 
reasonably, until 1917 . From then on the 
scale of treatment expands with the pas¬ 
sage of time so that the New Frontier gets 
as much space as the New Deal. On the 
general principle that there is no history' 
so little known as recent history this is a 
sound device, but it does occasionally pro¬ 
duce surprising results; it seems odd to 
find the United States’ military operations 
in the second world war getting less 
attention than the presidential election of 
1948 . 

In general, however, Dr Adams holds 
a judicious balance, not only of space but 
also of judgment. He is not blind to the 
deficiencies and perversities of America 
during these years in which its power so 
often seems to have run ahead of promise, 
but he is sympathetic to the country’'' 
problems and conscious of its achieve¬ 
ments. When the American story propci 
spills over into world history, as it docs 
for much of the second half of the book, 
Dr Adams keeps a firm control of his 
multiple themes while holding the focus 
fairly on Washington. He has a good 
feeling for issues of foreign policy and a 
responsive ear for the voices of American 
protest ; there is a perceptive interlude on 
the Beat Generation. In general the book 
reads well, but must Dr Adams (or his 
publishers) be so parsimonious with their 
commas ? 

THE MARXIAN STANDPOINT 

Economics and Ideology and Other 
Essays: Studies in the Development oj 
Economic Thought 

By Ronald L. Meek. 

Chapman and Hall. 236 pages. 40s. 

This collection of essays illustrates once 
more the debt that historical scholarship 
owes to the Marxian standpoint. Here 
the techniques of Marxian historical 
analysis are applied with intelligence, 
learning and subtlety to a field particu¬ 
larly close to Marx’s own heart; the 
development of economic thought and its 
relationship to ideology. All the essays 
have been published before, but some 
have been modified in the light of sub¬ 
sequent work by others and changes in 
Professor Meek’s own position. It is 
perhaps a pity that in putting together 
this useful collection he did not take the 
opportunity to be more explicit about 
these changes. 

The essays in the first section of the 
book deal with a variety of issues impor¬ 
tant to the interpretation of classical 
economics. Politely but insistently, Pro¬ 
fessor Meek invites the reader to consider 
as shaping influences on this seminal 
body of thought the emergence of new 
forms of economic organisation, of wage- 
labour, and of profit on capital as a new 
source of class income. In this and in 
the sympathetic expositions and reinter¬ 
pretations of Marx’s views in the second 
part of the book, there is always the 
message that 

a vision and a method which produced such 

interesting results when applied to the 
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See the CIS for 

Complete 

Insurance 

Service 

LIFE FIRE MOTOR ACCIDENT MARINE INSURANCES 



CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. MANCHESTER 4. 







How can a self -employed man 

save for a good pension when he* retires? 


If you are self-employed, or are in non-pensionable 
employment, you can provide for your own pension 
on very favourable terms, by means of a Prudential 
Retirement Annuity Policy, with the following 
advantages:— 

You will be relieved of all income tax and surtax on 
that part of your income used to pay the premium, 
provided that in any year the amount is limited to 
10% of your relevant income, or £750. whichever is 
the less, with higher limits if you are now over age 
52. 

The investment income of the funds arising from 
your premiums is not taxable; and this freedom from 
tax is passed on to you in the rate of premium charged. 

The pension, which will start on retirement at any 
age between 60 and 70, is eligible for full earned 
income relief. 

Why not get the Prudential to quote for your needs ? 

The example given here illustrates the results which 
would be obtained under a Retirement Ann uity Policy 
sharing in the profits of the Prudential, on the 
assumption that our current rates of bonus will be 
maintained. The actual bonuses may be greater or 
less than those assumed. The figures ar$ based on 
the standard rate of Income Tax of 8/3d in the £. If 
surtax is payable the net cost would be lower. 


EXAMPLE 

Man just under a( je 50, retiring at 65 

Gross yearly pension (paya ble for 10 years in any event) 
assuming current rates of b> onuses maintained £1,000 
Net yearly pension Tota il of net pension 
after tax £679.3. payi Tients AT LEAST £6,791.10. 


Gross yearly prt tmium £406.17. 

Net yearly cost Total net yearly cost 

after tax relief £273.8.2. over 15 years £4,101.2.6 
We shall be glad to explain to yoi i how the figures for net cost and 
net pensions have been ca lculate< d. 


to the Prudential 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO LTD. 

(Incorporated in England) H0LBOMN BARS, .LONDON E.C.1. 
Phase Mane me full details of Pensions for the Settt. >>ployed 

NAME (Mr, Mr»,Mits). 

ADDRESS._____ __ 


i 

| AGE NEXT BIRTHDAY 

J__ 


.„ EC 117.71011 j 
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Employees feel.. . more secure... in the sun. 


record bonus rates for 
group pension policies 



per £100 of total I premiums* of one year’s pension 9 


Record cash bonuses for 1964-1966 have been declared for 
'with profits’ policies effected in connection with schemes 
approved under section 379 of the Income Tax Act 1952. The 
new bonus rates are 75/- per £100 total premiums (up from 
63/-) and 320% of one year’s pension, (up from 280%). 

*Calculated on the amount ranking• for bonuses in 
accordance with the terms of the policy. 


Bonuses are normally applied to reduce cost of the 
pension scheme to the employ er. 



For further particulars of this plan, write to: 

Q| I ft life assurance 

wUI I society limited 


107 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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THE FUTURE 
IS NOT ASSURED 

Has the insurance industry insured against the 
hazards and upheavals in its own future? 


The insurance industry has a long past and 
is apt to take its future for granted. It 
shouldn’t. Within the next twenty years it 
will be reeling in the fare of new and un- 
lainiliar challenges. In every company 
there ought to be somebody with a crystal 
ball trying to forecast what these will be. 
Then preparations can be made in ad¬ 
vance. Since it is unlikely that more than 
one or two companies are carrying out this 
vital exercise in business management, in 
this article The Economist will stick its neck 
<>ui instead. 

Challenge number one should appear 
within the next twelve months. By this 
time next year the industry will probably 
have been referred to the Prices and In¬ 
comes Board. To find out what this will 
entail insurance men should ask some 
bankers, brewers, or building society men. 
They all trotted cheerfully olT to see Mr 
Aubrey Jones convinced that they had 
nothing to fear, that their industries were 
above criticism. They know better now. 
Is the insurance industry ready to face Mr 
Jones? The way the Plli mind works is 
now pretty well known. There is nothing 


to stop the industry from making elemen¬ 
tary preparations. Which questions will 
Mr Jones ask? How will he react to the 
standard answers the companies will give 
him ? Just what are the industry’s real 
weaknesses? It will do itself a good turn 
by asking itself questions like these. If it 
can show—however belatedly—that it has 
already recognised some of the weaknesses 
that Mr Jones will find, and is doing some¬ 
thing about them, it will score several 
poinis. The alternative is for it to adopt an 
attitude of complacency and then defen¬ 
sive pique like the banks have. 

What are the weaknesses? Here are 
some suggestions: 

1. Premium rates are not lixed in a way 
that is suited to mass-produced insurance. 
Believe it or not, there are no risk statistics 
of any sort. Rather than finding out what 
factors affect the size of particular risks, 
companies have tended to charge just 
whatever rate produces an overall profit 
for each broad class of risk. 

2. To make matters worse, many 
premium rates are fixed by collective 
agreement between the so-called tariff 


companies. The tariff (a) makes the rate 
structure rigid and inflexible; (b) tends to 
hold rales down; (c) makes it harder for 
non-tariff companies to adopt more suit¬ 
able rate structures; (d) discourages indi¬ 
vidual tariff companies from carrying out 
reforms independently. 

3. The industry’s selling expenses are 
unreasonably high. Large companies 
have sales and service offices (i.c. branches) 
all over the country. Yet they pay com¬ 
missions as well to agents who do little 
more than introduce business—business 
that would probably have gone to one of 
the big companies anyway. 

4. Partly because of this, the industry’s 
total administrative expenses are too high. 
The overall expense ratio (of 37 per cent of 
premiums) is still five’ points higher than 
the norm in America. But to be fair the 
British companies’ ratio has been falling 
steadily for eleven years. 

5. The organisation of most companies 
is unsuited to modern business needs (see 
page vii). So are their staff recruiting 
policies (see page viii). 

So much for Mr Jones. Challenge 
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number two concerns security. There 
have been a string of failures of motor 
insurance companies, starting with Fire 
Auto & Marine last summer. To be fair 
again, wise rnen near the centre of the 
industry had foreseen these and had 
warned about them. But the Board of 
Trade was too busy to introduce new rules 
urgently to remedy the situation. Under 
the new Companies Act the rules are 
tightened; but the paradoxical situation 
has now arisen in which the rules govern¬ 
ing life assurance are actually looser than 
those governing non-life risks like motor. 
This could be very dangerous. To drive 
the point home, several new companies 
have entered the life assurance market, 
selling door to door (see page xxiii). 

Challenge number three will be the 
common market, when it comes. Britain 
has a head start here. But it will be essen¬ 
tial to take lull advantage of it. This 
should mean a thorough study of the con¬ 
tinental insurance market now and its 
likely development, and an early strength¬ 
ening of existing, but small, British insur¬ 
ance interests there (see page xxvii). 

Challenge number four is rising pros¬ 
perity in Britain, and the new insurance 
needs this will generate. Lloyd’s and the 
company marine departments are always 
finding new sorts of insurance, but insur¬ 
ance companies arc not too good at finding 
new “products” for the man in the street. 
Existing life assurance companies have 
been very slow ofl* the mark with equity 
linked life policies, and their unadventur¬ 
ous selling methods and deadly boring 
advertising (slanted too much towards 
death and old age and not enough towards 
saving), have given opportunities to others. 
More could be done to push the idea of 
insurance against sickness, against medical 
expenses, against resulting loss of earnings, 
to provide the deposit on a house and so 
on. Serious research would reveal many 
othei emerging needs. 

In conclusion, and to right the balance, 
it is worth remembering the* problems the 
industry has successfully tackled over the 
decade. First, it has made an enormous 
effort to reorganise its structure. Most of 
the leading dozen 01 so companies today 
are the products of mergers between two 
or three companies that were separate as 
recentlv as ten years ago. And unlike 
mergers between banks, these mergers 
have resulted in a fail measure of rational¬ 
isation. Branch others have been closed. 
Head offices were quickly integrated, 
hundreds of employees have been mired 
before time. 

Secondly the industry was quic k to recog¬ 
nise the opportunities offered by compu¬ 
tet s, even if some companies have come 
unstuck in the application of them and 
many have been slow to see their eventual 
effect on staff structures. Thirdly, with a 
gigantic heave the industry has thrown 
out of the window its old principles for 
rating fire risks and now fully realises that 
a more discriminatory approach is needed. 
Fourthly, it has at least recognised that 
motor insurance is a headache, and called 
in consultants. The fact that most of the 
comuhdinnts’ recommendations- were ig- 
nored'Ps not too serious; the companies 


have been made to think and the recom¬ 
mendations were hot that hot anyway. 
But the latest ideas on rating from the 
tariff offices—the preferred policyholders, 
(discount and all that—show that even the 
thinking on the subject has still got a long 
way to go. Fifthly, it has at last begun to 
collect statistics of risk on an industry basis 
—starting with motor. Finally, and unlike 
the rest of the City, and the Confederation 
of British Industry, it lias firmly estab¬ 


lished itself as a non-political industry, so 
much so that even Mr George BrOwn has 
cheerfully had to admit it. 1 

So the industry has got some things to 
shout about to Mr Jones. But what will 
count will be showing how it is tackling 
the problems of today. In the long run 
the really decisive factor will be how it 
anticipates and copes with the problems 
of tomorrow. The future does not owe 
it a living. 


EVEN WITHOUT 
HURRICANES ... 

The underwriting troubles of British insurers are 
too deep-seated to be blamed wholly on the 
American weather 


Underwriting losses, after overheads, from 
the non-life business of British insurance 
companies last year were well below the 
1965 level. But the offices included in 
table III (which covers all the large 
groups) still showed a deficit of £17 
million (against £23 million in 19(15). 
Interest income and profits transferred 
from life and annuity funds offset the 
underwriting loss, and provided the divi¬ 
dends, but as usual left only a meagre 
surplus for ploughing back. 

What went wrong in 1966 . J With a 
welcome break from severe hurricanes in 
America, non-life underwriters should 
have had a chance of making a profit. 
The short answer is that, with their 
world-wide business, the British com¬ 
posite offices have still got nowhere near 
curing the chronic troubles of their fire 
and accident departments: claims costs 
continue to press hard on premium rates. 
And the depredations of Hurricane Betsy 
are now showing up in marine accounts 
(which are closed off two years later). 

Spurred by unprofitable trading and 
the corporation tax, insurance companies 
are making some progress with the 
rationalisation of fire and accident under¬ 
writing and with cost cutting. In 1966, as 


table I shows, the overall expense ratio— 
the* proportion of premiums absorbed in 
management expenses and in commission 
paid to brokers and agents—was forced 
down another tiny notch. 

But although companies are improving 
their administrative efficiency, progress 
towards more realistic fire and accident 
premium rates for British risks remains 
slow. Business fire risks began to be 
re-rated in 1963. New premium rates 
take effect progressively as five-year 
agreements fall in. In addition, from now 
on, all policies—apart from those apply¬ 
ing to houses, flats and churches —will all 
become subject to “ average ”. This will 
mean that when there is under-insurance 
the insurer will be entitled to scale down 
any claim, no matter how small, in propor¬ 
tion to the degree of unriei -insurance. 
Simultaneously, householders, who are 
even more prone to under-insure, will he 
urged still more strongly to keep their 
policies under review as properly value-* 
continue thpir ujiward creep. Overall fire 
department results improved enormously 
last year and for the first time since iqfn 
the leading offices showed a profit—ol 
£3-4 million—on fire underwriting (see 
table I). The main reason was the 
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absence of any serious hurricanes in 
America. 

Motor 

There was a little improvement in the 
accident department too. Motor insurance 
has been conspicuous recently because of 
the failure of several fringe companies. 
More important for the future, however, 
was the introduction in Britain last 
August of new rating schedules for 
private cars. The revised terms owe a 
good deal to the Me Kinsey report, but its 
more radical recommendations have been 
ignored. Knock-for-knock agreements 
have not been abolished and no-claims 
bonuses continue —although a “ preferred 
policyholders ” scheme has been intro¬ 
duced at a reduced basic premium after 
four claim-free years, without further right 
to bonus. The “ excess ” for young and 
inexperienced drivers has been stiffened 
(to £25) but it is still only half the amount 
advised by McKinsey. Some progress has 
been made towards a more realistic 
relationship between the claims experience 
of each policyholder and his premium. 
But the new rating system was not 
intended to produce any significant in¬ 
crease in the overall premium income 
from existing private car policies. 

Insolvent insurance companies are a 
sore point with the members of the British 
Insurance Association. As backers of the 
Motor Insurers Bureau they are having 
to foot the bill for personal injury claims 
that should have been paid by the Fire 
Auto & Marine and the other failures. 
But the MJB was set up to compensate 
the public where accidents are caused by 
hit-and-run or uninsured drivers, not to 
clear up the mess left by defaulting cut- 
price insurers. At the end of the day the 
market will be lucky if it has not had to 
cough up considerably more than the £1 
million that the Brand^ris failure cost it 
in iyfii. More serious is the damage that 
the recent scandals might have done to 
public and overseas confidence in the 
integrity of British insurers. The industry 
is anxious that the point should be taken 
that the companies which have gone 
under were operating in a relatively small 
way, wholly in the domestic market. 
And, bv the new Companies Act, the 
Board of Trade has been given all the 
powers that it should need to nip trouble 


in the bud in future. 

The minimum capital of a new insur¬ 
ance company, or an existing one starting 
up a new class of business, has been raised' 
from £50,000 to £100,000, solvency mar¬ 
gins for non-life insurers have been in¬ 
creased and reinsurance arrangements 
must now be officially approved. The 
Board of Trade becomes entitled to slap a 
five-year order on to a comjjany to control 
its investment policy and the safe custody 
of its assets. And for good measure the 
board will even be allowed to suspend a 
company’s authorisation to trade if it 
objects to those managing it. 

The solvency margin is the most import¬ 
ant safeguard against overtrading in non¬ 
life insurance. The margin consists of the 
excess of the company’s assets over its 
unexpired premiums and claims payable. 
Minimum margins have now been sub¬ 
stantially increased for rapidly growing 
companies. This is where the danger is 
greatest. The new requirements are as 


follows:— 

Non-life 

Old solvency New solvency 

income 

margin 

margin 

£ 

c 

£ 

250,000 

50,000 

50,000 

500,000 

50,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

100.000 

200,000 

2,000,000 

200,000 

400,000 

2,500,000 

250,000 

500,000 

3,500,000 

350,000 

fi< >0,0< >0 

Unfortunately these statutory require- 


incuts are entirely different from those 
under consideration in the common mar¬ 
ket for replacing compulsory deposits of 
assets with a solvency margin system. 

Elsewhere in the accident department, 
results were mixed last year, with the ris¬ 
ing tide of theft once again taking an in¬ 
creasing toll. For the leading insurance 
companies included in table III the 
world-wide underwriting loss of £4-8 mil¬ 
lion on accident business compared with 
£6-3 million in 1965. The really weak 
sector last year was marine insurance. 

Marine and Aviation 

Profits from marine and aviation 
accounts fell off sharply in 19(15 (i- e - f° r 
1963 underwriting) and worse was obvi¬ 
ously to come. Last year profits (for 1964 
underwriting) fell further still but by this 
time it had become clear that Hurricane 


TABLE I—TEN YEARS’ TRADING* (£ mn.) 


Betsy (1965) was going to produce such a 
thumping loss for the 1967 accounts that 
many companies have been cushioning the 
blow by taking some of it in 1966. 

But the substantial deterioration in the 
results from what was for so long the one 
certain money-maker outside life and 
annuity business cannot be blamed wholly 
on Betsy (which, unlike other hurricanes, 
caused big losses at sea as well as on land). 
In the keenly competitive international 
marine insurance market, premiums are 
periodically forced below break-even point, 
until poor results stiffen underwriters’— 
British and foreign—rating of risks. The 
backlash from Betsy, coupled with a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the tonnage lost during 
1966, seems to have had the logical effect 
and insurance chairmen are now cau¬ 
tiously optimistic about the outlook for 
19O7 underwriting on which the wreck of 
the Torrcy Canyon, spectacular as it was, 
will not have loo serious an effect. 

But the jumbo-jets will soon be a new 
headache lor aviation underwriters. Apart 
from inevitable difficulties of establishing 
realistic premium rates for a new type of 
risk, underwriters have the additional prob¬ 
lem of the serious and increasing lumpi¬ 
ness of the business. This is the result of 
the newly increased limits on passenger 
liability damages, of the soaring values of 
the aircraft themselves, and of the fact 
that, by insurance standards, an abnormal 
proportion of the claims are for total 
losses: there is not the large number of 
small claims to smooth things out that 
underwriters find, and like, in other 
classes of business. 

Life and annuity profits of composite 
insurance companies used to be a mar¬ 
ginal makeweight, ploughed back along 
with the (non-life) interest income and 
the excess of underwriting profits over the 
cost of dividends paid. Times have 
changed dramatically. In none of the 
years in the decade covered by table I was 
there any profit from non-life under¬ 
writing after charging overhead expenses 
and tax. A significant part of the cost of 
the dividends paid by composite insurance 
companies is nowadays met by the mount¬ 
ing profits thrown up by the periodic 
valuations of* the assets and liabilities ol 
life and annuity funds. These transfers 
are, nevertheless, small compared with the 
surpluses allocated to the participating 
policyholders, who normally get at least 



• Bv the offices included In Table III. (1) Fire and accident departments. (2) Shareholders* proportion of surplus (net of tax) from life, annuity and capital redemption business. 
(3) From all departments, after pension provisions and tax. (4) Before tax. <») From non-life afesete. 
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90 per rent of them. Life department 
profits stem mainly from interest earnings 
in excess of the rates allowed for in the 
premiums; augmented occasionally with a 
small slier of capital profits, which arc 
otherwise ploughed back into (hidden) 
investment reserves. Investment income 
would he held down by a prolonged 
dividend freeze and by a prolonged period 
of low long-term rates of interest: new 
money would then have to be invested at 
lower yields. 

Taxation 

'Taxation of insurance companies has 
been considerably complicated by the 
1965 Finance Act. The long argument 
over schedule F tax on the dividends paid 
by non-mutual life offices to their share¬ 
holders reached stalemate this spring with 
the life olliccs and the Inland Revenue 
unable* to agree on the interpretation of 
the 1965 Finance Act. This year’s finance 
bill has come down against the “ top¬ 
slicing ” of franked investment income the 
life offices had wanted.’ This would have 
covered their schedule F tax on any con¬ 
ceivable payment of dividend. In other 


words, no schedule F would have become 
payable. Instead the Inland Revenue’s 
basis will be translated into law. Under 
this interpretation, broadly what happens 
is that the franked investment income is 
apportioned between the shareholders’ 
and the policyholders’ respective shares of 
the valuation surpluses. The income thus 
presumed to correspond to the share¬ 
holders’ dividend will consist partly of 
franked investment income and partly not. 
Some schedule F income tax will have to 
be paid. 

Insurance dividends were held for 196b 
by all the leading olliccs except the 
Yorkshire, although some, were short- 
earned (see table 111 ). Even if earnings 
do improve this year, which is counting 
on quite a big slice of good luck during 
the second half, the composite insurance 
companies are more likely to take the 
opportunity to strengthen free reserves, 
which have not been keeping pace with 
rising premium income, than to step up 
their dividends. All in all insurance shares 
look high enough until current premium 
rates are proved to be adequate and 
expense ratios are brought down 
further. 


PROFESSION OR 
BUSINESS? 

Insurance men still think of insurance as '‘different”. 
Because of this the structure of the typical insurance 
company is still unsuitable for modern business 


A few years ago the chief general manager 
of a Biiiish insurance company was asked 
about C) and M study. He did not know 
what it was. His ignorance sprang, not 
from any underlying incompetence, but 
from the insurance man’s traditional idea 
of insurance. To him —until recently— 
modern management methods, whatever 
they weir, were things that applied to the 
vvoilds of industiy and commcicc. But 
insuianee was different. It was not like 
other soils of businesses, but a quasi- 
profession. The conception was illustrated 
by the way eager young men entering 
insurance had to swot awas in the evenings 
for the exams of the Chartcicd Insurance 
Institute (01 perhaps one of the actuarial 
bodies). All they learnt about was insur¬ 
ance. That was all they needed to know 
about. At the other end of the ladder 
were the chief general managers and the 
chief underwriters, men who had spent 
thrii working lives in insurance*, piobahly 
with one company, all heavily steeped in 
the mystery of insurance, the high piiests 
of the business. But insurance companies 
are business organisations. The time has 
come to ask whether they ought to be run 
by high priests—or by managers. 

The suggestion is not really so out¬ 
rageous. Imperial Chemical Industries 
used to be run by chemists, because 
■ werc different. But not now. 

gJjEwFcrafl companies were run by the 
nored na ^ biplane pioneers. But not now. 


I11 more than one of the new brewery 
groups the top man comes from outside 
the country’s traditional brewing families. 
The top man at Vickers is not a gunsmith 
or even (any more) a gunner; he is a 
former civil servant. At some point in the 
future even banks may cease to be run by 
those providers of technical expertise 
know r n as bankers. In insurance the 
change is beginning. 

This is not to suggest that outsiders 
ought to be recruited for the top jobs. The 
insurance companies’ recruitment and pro¬ 
motion policies are a separate, though 
1 elated, problem and are examined further 
in the following article. What is really 
wrong is the organisation and ethos of the 
insurance company the implicit idea that 
insurance is different. The effect of this is 
that in the same way as a trained profes¬ 
sional man is supposed to be capable of 
handling virtually any problem within 
the scope of his profession, so an insurance 
training is icgarded as the proper equip¬ 
ment lor all jobs in insurance. There have 
been two further consequences. One is 
that insurance companies have been too 
chary about recruiting specialists from 
outside, like accountants (this is connected 
with their continuing adherence to single 
tier recruiting; see page ix). 

The other consequence is that the 
typical insurance company is not organised 
like a business firm at all. It is organised 
like a giant professional office. There is a 


home fire department, a life department 
a marine department and so on, in the 
same way as an accountants’ office might 
have an audit department, a tax depart¬ 
ment and so on. True most companies 
make sure that their branches are self, 
accounting. Each draw's up its own profit 
and loss account, and is supposed to pay 
its way. But this is really only a way ol 
keeping a check on some selling expenses, 
as branches are primarily sales offices. 
This check ought to continue. But it is in 
the head offices that real changes could 
be made. The companies ought to get 
themselves organised more by function, 
instead of according to dilferent types ol 
underwriting. 

Some British companies like the Sun 
Alliance have already taken some steps 
towards merging the home lire and acci¬ 
dent departments. There is also a case foi 
getting each customer dealt with by one 
underwriter in each company, instead ol 
by a fire underwriter and accident under¬ 
writer separately. Apart from administra¬ 
tive considerations, the present set-up 
gives the enterprising customer endless 
scope to play olf one department against 
another, by threatening to take* his factory 
fire insurance away unless he gels a cheap 
rate for his motor vehicles and so on. For a 
big customer there might be a case for let¬ 
ting one risk subsidise another. But the 
present system does not allow this calcula¬ 
tion to be made, nor does it make it easy to 
spot and politely get rid of the eustomei 
who is claims-mad, constantly claiming on 
any and every policy for each tiny “ loss 

Organising an insurance company by 
function would mean establishing finance 
as a separate function, in the way it is done 
in any other type of business, excepting 
possibly banking. Because insurance com¬ 
panies have been late to use qualified 
accountants, the job of the insurance com¬ 
pany accountant is at an under-developed 
stage. He is responsible for keeping the 
financial records—the hooks, or their 
modern equivalent. The management 
accounting job, to the extent that anybody 
does it, is done by the general managers at 
the top. They'' worry about overall profit¬ 
ability. Then, in a bac k room in anothei 
part of the building, is the investment de¬ 
partment. There is no financial manager 
as such. 

Finally the underwriter needs u> be de¬ 
throned from his position of pre-eminence. 
The resulting organisation that would 
emerge from this upheaval is shown in the 
diagram. The underwriter would then 
occupy the place he ought to be in: the 
rough equivalent of a production manager 
in an industrial firm. Fortunately, it will 
become possible to measure his own pro¬ 
ductivity more effectively. At present the 
underwriting profit cm, say, the fire account 


This survey was compiled and pauly 
written by Alan Parker. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY ORGANISATION 



is struck after charging staff costs and 
other administrative* expenses. This is 
wrong. The job of t’ne underwriting side is 
to decide rates at which risks should be 
written. The measure of its success there¬ 
fore must be the g ross underwriting profit: 
the excess of premium income over claims 
paid out. “ Administrative expenses ” 
is largely a euphemism for selling expenses 
which are anyway excessive and in need of 
reorganisation. This responsibility ought 
to be put firm'ly on the shoulders of a sales 
manager. Fir jally there should be a proper 
financial manager. The chief general 
managers would then have their hands 
more free for what ought to be their main 
jobs: making senior appointments, decid¬ 
ing how the business ought to be respond¬ 
ing to a changing environment (which 
sounds like a cliche but isn’t), and antici¬ 
pating the problems of tomorrow. And to 
do this job properly they ought to be on 
their company board, if only to make sure 
that the boards themselves are playing 
theii vole properly which most of them 
now ?tre not. 

Bu't although insurance company boards 
are often a bad advertisement for the in¬ 
dustry, fortunately they do not run it. 
Insurance has been run by professionals 
longer than almost any other sector of 
British business. But it is the wrong sort of 
professionalism. Where insurance profes¬ 
sionalism ought to be is in the underwriting 
department. Here the expertise is of a type 
unlike thal needed, for any other sorl of 
business. Klsewhere insurance is a matter 
of management. But this is the exact 
reverse of the present pattern. Certainly 
underwriting is an art, a matter of judg¬ 
ment. Experience is essential. It is not a 
bright young man’s job. But that is no 


reason to behave as though underwriting business of mass-produced insurance. It is 
were a job for experienced amateurs. Why tin ie thr*y altered their underwriting 
are there no statistics for different types of nv ethods accordingly, 
motor risk, or fire risk, or any sort of non- But if.’ professionalism is lacking where it 
life risk? The crazy structure of motor i s really needed, there is too much of a 
insurance premium rates was one of the synthetic brand of it where it is not. The 
factors that opened the door first to rcspec- whol'e, business of administering and selling 
table cut-price insurers, and so to the less insuvance is permeated with mystique, 
respectable. Nobody would dream of con- Insurance know-how is too often a cover 

ducting life assurance without statistics of / for an inability to cut free from a self¬ 
life expectation, worked out to the ntJ n created web of routines and complications, 
degree. For the Lloyd’s underwriter, f'jr Insurance is not as difficult as some 
whom no two risks are alike, it might be insurance men think it is. This will be 
all right to gaze into space and think r jf a obvious to them when they can escape 
premium rate. But companies are in the: from the prison of their own procedures. 

ALL START AT 
THE BOTTOM 

In trying to avoid o'ne sort of managerial elite, insur¬ 
ance companies ar e in danger of finding themselves 
with another 

In 1966 Plessey recruited 2 50 graduates, general manager, and another dozen top 
The British insurance industry recruited management material. The remainder 
130. A few large firms have always either stayed as clerks, or subordinate 
recruited a handful of graduates as a managers or salesmen—or left. Nobody 
matter of policy, but no ’more than half a was sacked. 

dozen a year each at the, very most. Now For some time insurance companies 
they are taking more and the medium- have realised that this approach is out- 
sized firms, too, have entered the field, moded, that the universities are now 
But the pace is slow. It lsurance companies, taking most of the better grammar-school 
after all, are staffed almost entirely with leavers. The danger they face is not a 
non-graduates. The y have traditionally dramatic discovery that they have failed 
worked on the principle of recruiting, say, to recruit their next generation of chief 
a hundred clerks a year. Out of that general managers, because these went to 
hundred there rnifght be one future chief university instead, but of a steady and 


TABLE II—INVESTMENT TRANSACTIONS Off INSURANCE COMPANIES^ 
(CASH PAID AND RECEIVED) 



Mortgages, including policy loans 
British Govt, and Govt, guaranteed stocks 
British Municipal, Overseas Govt, and 
Municipal Stocks 
Debenture stocks 
Preference shares 
Ordinary shares 
Other investments 
Property 

Cash and assets with less than 12 months 
to maturity 


Acquired 

Realis ed 

£m 

£rvi 

260 

1215 

743 

e,55 

63 

61 

238 

49 

28 

1 14 

266 

5 

1 109 

2 

76 

19 

1,67ft 

1,034 




1966 


Acquired 

Realised 

Net 

Investment 

£m 

£m 

£m 

309 

150 

159 

533 

511 

22 

52 

64 

-r12 

296 

66 

230 

37 

35 

2 

220 

118 

102 

7 

8 

-1 

129 

11 

118 



-6 

1,583 

963 

614 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 

* UK Insurance companies that ar» members of the British Insurance Association and frlandly societies transacting life assurance business, excluding assets of overseas 
branches and subsidiaries. 
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inconspicuous decline in the q uality of the 
Whole top managemen t echelo. n* 

Some companies—li.ke the * Royal, the 
Commercial Union and the Legal & 
General—woke up early. As a matter oi 
policy they gradually a.ud coni ’inuously 
adjusted the proportion of graduates in 
their intake as the propor tion of school- 
leavers going to university increased. Hut 
all these companies, and also the om "s that 
have hardly tried, have encountered other 
problems. Graduates do not like insur¬ 
ance. They think of it as a du U desk job, 
lacking the challenge of ind ustry, the 
variety of the professions and the pro¬ 
motion prospects of the civil servic *e. 
Promotion is still widely believed .to be b y 
dead men’s shoes. Worst of all, evt’rybod) ' 
starts at the bottom. 

The picture is still at least half accurate. 
Although promotion in the more pro¬ 
gressive companies is more by merit than 
seniority nowadays, insurance companies 
have been deeply reluctant to abandon 
the principle of everybody coming in ai' 
the bottom. Multi-tier recruiting, they 
claim, would make them like the civil 
service. What this objection really boils 
down to is a distaste for the specially- 
recruited managerial elite as such, mainly 
because of the stultifying effect it can have 
on the promotion prospects for the non¬ 
elite, and hence on the quality of the whole 
intake The line of promotion to the chief 
general manager’s chair must be kept 
open for everybody. 

Applying this principle has always 
caused a dilemma with the actuary. The 
actuary is basically an ordinary insurance 
man (and may actually be a graduate), 
with a specialist experience and a specialist 
qualification, gained on the job. Should 
the top man in a life assurance office be 
an actuary? In Britain the answer has 
usually been yes (unlike Australia, where 


life assurance is also highly developed). 
But there are problems. A company with 
an actuarial elite runs the danger of losing 
its good non-actuaries. Thus, although 
the top management at the Prudential is 
a stronghold of actuaries, the Legal & 
General has a non-actuary in charge. 

But if the actuary no longer can claim 
a divine right to rule a life oflice, there is 
no reason why his specialised expertise 
should not be put to use in the non-life 
branches of insurance, where it is badly 
needed. This might arouse some opposi¬ 
tion. Non-life men are not used to specia¬ 
lists of any sort getting in their hair, and 
have been slower than the life offices to 
welcome the graduate for that reason. 

Traditionally the insurance oflices have 
grown their own accountants, like British 
Railways in pre-Beeching days, and like 
industrial firms stopped doing a quarter 
of a century ago when the practising 
i \ccounrant’s office became recognised as 
p roviding a more suitable training for the 
ac. countant in business The more pro- 
gri -ssive offices now recruit qualified 
aco militants directly, even though this is 
b.’g step away from the principle of 
singh ‘-tier recruitment. But even in these 
office* ; the accountant is unlikely to be 
regarded as equally eligible lor the top 
job. T he insurance man’s opposition to 
the specialist in something else runs deep 
and is partly a result of his tendency to 
regard i nsurance as a quasi-profession. 
But it alsc arises because of the difficulty 
of fitting 1 he specialist into the pattern of 
single-tier entry, with open lines of 
promotion 1 o the top. 

But even within this rigid framework 
something a ,m be done for the graduate 
and brighter non-graduate. Insurance 
companies now try to promise very rapid 
promotion even in the first two or three 
years for thos e who show themselves 


capable. The very successful can now 
expect a “ titled job ” by the age of 27. 
This would mean being in the top 7 
8 per cent of the company’s staff by 
seniority, and salaries of £2,500 or more— 
but provided one chooses a progressive 
company. These now work on the prin¬ 
ciple that top management material must 
be spotted by ag^ 30. Within a few years 
those whose eyes are blue enough have 
their names added to a secret list. As 
years go by the lest* successful are steadily 
eliminated, and the* lucky late developer 
might have his name added. So long as 
his name is on the nnagic list, the man’s 
career will be planneG 1 carefully, to ensure 
that he is pushed on last, and gains experi¬ 
ence in all departments of the business, 
and thus be equipped to bang their heads 
together when the time .comes. 

So the high flyers are st reained-off early 
for top management. At the other 
extreme there are the complete failures: 
“ we get rid of them now’ Otherwise 
the recruitment policy is to r ecruit enough 
men to fill the ” worthwhile ” jobs, but 
no more. The male clerk is no longer 
wauled, even if he could be found; it is 
no longer only the graduate who sniffs at 
the prospect of an oflice job pure and 
simple. In a large insurance company, 
perhaps two-fifths of tlu* jobs might be 
designated “ worthwhile ”, as needing 
experience of insurance work. When the 
computer revolution has gone further, 
this proportion might fall even further to, 
say, one-third. Although half the large 
company’s staff now might be women, this 
proportion will rise to nearer two-thirds as 
the proportion of “ worthwhile ” jobs falls, 
and the last generation of male clerks 
steadily reach retirement age. The insur¬ 
ance company of tomorrow will have middle 
managers and sales staff (all men), a large 
office proletariat of women, and computers 


TABLE III—INSURANCE EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS, 1966 




Underwriting profits 

Shareholders' earnings 

Dividends 

Ordinary shares 


Total 


Transferred 


1 







Company 

premium 

income* 

Trading 

trom me 
annuity and 

Total 

Interest 

Taxation 

(4) \ (5)—(6) 

Gross 

Ratio 

Price 

Yield 



surplus 

capital 

(2) + (3) 

fc'arningst 



ordinary 

(7) to (8) 

July 10 

per 



or deficit* 

redemption 





dividends 


1967 

cent 




funds 










(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 


£'000 

£’000 

£'000 


£’tX)0 


£'000 

£'000 


s. d. 


Commercial Union 

147,313 

-1,336 

635 

-701a 

10,034 

\mE£m 

5,713 

6,314 


46 7* 

4-8 

Eagle Star 

57,168 

-2,439 

1,255 

-1,184 

4,9il2 

794 

2,944 

3,209 

0-9 

56 6 

4-9 

General Accident 

119,906 

192 

90 

282 

8,87.2 

2,217 

6,937 

4,455 

1-6 

26 3(h) 

3-fi 

Guardian 

68.039 

-2,129 

463 

-1,666 

5,043’ 

1,908 

1,469 

2,315 

0-6 

29 'll 

4-6 

Northern & Employers 

116,361 

-5,447 

663 

-4,784b 

6,368 

1,027 

557 

us 


92 6 

52 

Norwich Union 

41,074 

-790 

124 

-666 

1,503 

629 

208 

(C) 


(d) 

(d) 

Phoenix 

60,356 

— 1,534 

513 

—1,021 e 

4,177 

389 

2,767 

2,093 

1-3 

136 3 

4-6 

Prudential (f) 

31.719 

453 

72 

525 

1,824 | 

1,143 

1,206 


1-1 

21 9(8) 

3-5 

Royal 

267,324 

124 

320 

444 

18,107 

3,923 

14,628 

10,286 

1-4 

37 3 

4-7 

Royal Exchange 

62,668 

-811 

267 

-544 

■n 

1,867 

1,797 

2,469 

0-7 

71 9 

5-2 

Sun Alliance & London 

112,128 

-2,151 

412 

-1,739 

5,788 

1,889 

2,160 

4,210 

0-5 


5-7 

Yorkshire 

26,482 

-1,240 

344 

-896 

1,258 

-94 

456 

638 

0 7 

39 9 

3-6 

Total 1966 

1,110,538 

-17,108 

5,158 

-11,950 

73,004 

20,;212 

40,842 

39,550 

10 



1965 

1,042,848 

-23,180 

3,919 

-19,261 

69,096 

20,1.81 

29,654 

39,662 

07 



1963 

887,655 






10,957 

23,899!) 




1961 

805,761 






27,961 

21,908$ 

1-35 



1956 

581,713 



I 



13,435 

11,1734} 

T2§ 




* life, annuity and capital redemption business t After grots debenture interest and preference..dividends. * Net dividends, (a) Before £5,429,000 for past service 

peflfllMft^harged to contingencies reserve, (b) Before £200,000 transferred from contingencies account to tike marine fund, (c) Dividend passed, (d) Shares held by Norwich 
UciigB^ie Insurance Society, (e) Before £536,333 to life funds of overseas subsidiaries, (f) General brandh only. U. all business other than life and annuity: £10,000 plus 
©«i§Plft©f of the net profits belong to the “A" shareholders and the remainder to the "B" shareholders, (g) "B" shares, (h) ex scrip. 
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XI 


how come someone this young 

has 12,000 people __ 
working for him?^|^ 


simple - these 12,000 people are the staff of the 
sun Alliance & London Insurance Group and they’re 
working for the future of this baby and babies 
everywhere. 

rhey’re working to give people the kind of insurance 
service they want. Working for greater and greater 
efficiency; less complication, more simplicity. Working 
o tailor the whole range of insurance - Life, Fire, 
\ccident, Marine and Engineering - to the needs of 
,oday and demands of tomorrow, 
rhey’re working, too, for a Group with a world-wide 
•eputation for reliability. 

rhe name you can trust 

SUN ALLIANCE &M)NDON_ 


i®y 


INSURANCE CROUP 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, ti.C.2 

There's a branch near you 







■ t ' ■. 

ji . ^ ' • 
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ZENO OF ELEA 

was content to pose the insoluble 

NOBLE LOWNDES 

are never content with less than the complete solution 
Unless you have a private oracle—Consult us 


THE NOBLE LOWNDES GROUP 

THE LEADING INSURANCE CONSULTANTS 


NOBLE LOWNDES HOUSE • LOWNDES STREET • LONDON S.W.l 

and throughout the world 
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TABLE IV—TURNOVER OF INSURANCE COMPANIES’ 
ASSETS 1966 



First quarter 

Second quarter 

Third quarter 

Fourth quarter 

Net 


Bought 

Sold 

Bought 

Sold 

Bought 

Sold 

Bought 

Sold 

investment 

Mortgages, including 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

£ mn 

policy loans 

British Govt and Govt 

78 

36 

72 

36 

83 

40 

76 

38 

159 

guaranteed stocks 
British Municipal, 
Overseas Govt and 

94 

118 

87 

84 

123 

117 

229 

192 

22 

Municipal stocks 

21 

15 

11 

10 

5 

11 

15 

28 

-12 

Debenture stocks 

85 

14 

65 

13 

72 

17 

74 

22 

230 

Preference shares 

10 

5 

13 

7 

9 

10 

5 

13 

2 

Ordinary shares 

66 

32 

60 

31 

48 

27 

46 

28 

102 

Other investments 

1 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

5 

1 

1 

-1 

Property 

Cash and assets with 
less than 12 months 
to maturity 

25 

3 

32 

4 

31 

2 

41 

2 

118 

-6 

Total 

380 

224 

345 

186 

371 

229 

487 

324 

614 


Souice: Board of Trade Journal; the figures are cash paid and received. The basis is the same as that of Table il. 


But even Tor those companies far¬ 
sighted enough to be thinking in these 
terms—and there are not many of them 
—two problems remain. One is that 
even establishing an “ A ” stream for 
the high-fliers does not alter the fact that 
the number of exciting jobs in insurance 
must remain small. The biggest British 
company, the Royal, has the following 
titled officials, almost all earning £2,250 


or more. 

General managers 12 

Other senior executives 35 

Branch managers 135 

Other titled officials 500 


Total 682 

In addition it employs some 4,251) other 
men and 5,000 women, some of them 
admittedly earning more than £2,500, 
but nevertheless all outside the top 
management echelon. Nowadays three 
out of five men retiring from the Royal 
are not in these titled jobs even by ihe 
time they retire. These veterans had to 
wait until they were in their forties to 
find out whether they were in the running 
for the top jobs or not. And if not it was 
too late to do anything about it. 

But nowadays young insurance men in 
progressive companies know the worst by 
their late twenties. At that age it is still 
easy to leave, and go to insurance brokers, 
or leave insurance altogether. Many 
insurance companies have still not taken 
steps to ensure that they are properly pro¬ 
vided with top management material 
twenty years ahead. But those that have 
may instead run up against the problem 
of keeping then emerging middle mana¬ 
gers, once it becomes clear to them that 
they are not destined for titled glories. 
These companies have refused to counte¬ 
nance an administrative grade on the civil 
service pattern. But by being obliged to 
stream out their very bright young men 
at an ever earlier age (in order to get 
them and keep them) and push them on 
quickly, they may instead be creating a 
management elite of a different sort. 
Indeed, they may find themselves with 
the worst of both worlds: deterring the 
really able who would object to coming 
in at the bottom anyway, but then dis¬ 
couraging the men of middling ability, 
who would find their way blocked by a 
new management elite, selected after two 
years on the job. 

The other danger applies equally to 
many industrial companies, and indeed 
anywhere where the cult of the bright 
young man has recently established itself. 
What happens when the young men start 
getting old ? Within a few years one 
company might have a chief general 
manager of unprecedented youthfulness: 
he will be under 50. In many parts of the 
insurance industry it is now a bull point 
to have a young deputy: a few years back 
it might have suggested you were not as 
important as you looked; now it shows 
how modern minded you are. Within 
ten years this fortunate generation of 
bright young men will have worked their 
way through to all the positions of 
importance in the industry. But they will 


still be under 50. Look ten years further 
on. Will they still be in the same jobs ? 
If they are, the next generation of bright 


One of the main arguments for containers 
put forward by enthusiastic shipping com¬ 
panies in Britain and America is that they 
will bring dramatic changes in insurance 
claims. Once a container has been care¬ 
fully packed and sealed, there is, so it is 
said, far less chance of damage or pilferage 
than if the goods arc shipped in separate 
boxes, bags or bales in the traditional way. 
It follows that cargo insurance under¬ 
writers and brokers ought to welcome the 
current trend towards the use of con¬ 
tainers by nearly all the big cargo liner 
companies. In fact, however, they are 
being extremely cautious about the so- 
called container revolution for two main 
reasons. First, containers now in use are 
not living up to expectations in terms of 
protection against pilferage or cargo dam¬ 
age. Secondly, some shipping companies 
are now starting their own cargo insurance 
schemes in competition with the under¬ 
writers and brokers who have handled it 
in the past. 

Almost any cargo underwriter or broker 
hearing the word “ container ” will trot 
out a long list of misfortunes. These in¬ 
variably include details of container cargo 
arriving badly damaged because it was not 
packed properly and got shaken about in 
the container during transit. Stories of 
damage to cargo from sweat or taint inside 
the container abound, and these are usually 
capped by descriptions of the' way con¬ 
tainers have been damaged, wrecked or 
broken into wholesale while being pushed 
into and out of the holdsv of a ship. But 
further examination of these misfortunes 


young men will have got pretty tired of 
waiting. If they are not, where will they 
have gone ? 


usually reveals that the containers in 
question were being used on routes not yet 
properly geared to handle them. They 
were either being carried in traditional 
ships instead of purpose-built ones (so that 
containers had to be pushed or pulled into 
position in the hold instead of simply being 
lowered into position) or the containers 
were left by the wayside in sonic dock or 
warehouse to be easily pilfered on routes 
where the customs clearance and packing 
depots had not been properly organised. 
The dilliculty is that these conditions 
apply to a large proportion of the con¬ 
tainer services now being operated. 

There are as yet less than a handful of 
container ship operators using specially 
designed ships on international trades, 
none of them British. Though packing 
and customs clearance depots arc being 
organised in Britain, none is yet operating 
properly. Despite the millions of words 
written and spoken on the subject, the 
container revolution will not really get 
under way until eighteen months’ or two 
years’ time when the first British container 
ships start operating on the Australian 
trade. Bad experience so far with con¬ 
tainer handling is no guide at all to what 
the future could and should bring once full 
container trades are working on a properly 
organised basis, and underwriters and 
brokers have every reason to expect higher 
rather than lower premiums for cargo 
carried in containers on services not 
properly organised to carry, handle and 
pack them. 

But if the insurance world has small 


WHO WILL COVER 
CONTAINERS? 

Lloyd’s is in danger of losing cargo insurance to 
container ship operators 
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Rough ride now . . . 

reason to fear the future in the light of 
present practice, its second feat, that of 
direct competition from the shipping 
companies themselves, is more firmly based. 
The shipping companies now planning 
full container services are convinced of 
their ability to reduce dramatically cargo 
insurance claims once their container sci- 
viccs are working properly. To make the 
service work, they arc investing over ^,50 
million in ships, containers, handling 
cranes, depots, trailers and facilities. The 
end result will be a door to door service 
over which they intend to have complete 
control. They are also intending to pro¬ 
vide their customers with a negotiable 
document of title when the customer 
hands over his cargo to the shipping com¬ 
pany for carriage. That means the ship¬ 
ping companies will be taking the full 
financial risk while carrying the cargo, so 
it is not surprising that they also see the 
value of providing insurance cover at the 
same time. At least two foreign container 
ship operators are providing their own 
insurance cover. One is in Australia, 
reinsured at Lloyd's and covered al what 
is generally considered an unduly low 
rate. It will soon have to pay higher re¬ 
insurance premiums and then raise its own 
premiums or subsidise the insurance itself. 

The other, Matson Lines in America, 
operating its own insurance, makes com¬ 
pulsory insurance a condition of carriage, 
and there are signs that the two British 
container consortiums. Overseas Con¬ 
tainers, and Associated Containers, are 
thinking along the same lines. They are 
now in the process of drawing up a contract 
of carriage which they intend to offer their 
customers and are noyprepared to discuss 
insurance plans |jnclu<feL in that contract 
until it is readyjLurouiSIt^September. But 
already the question aeeigps to be not 
whether the shipping companies will offer 
compulsory insurance (probably based on 


a pool worked between them; but on what 
conditions, if any, their customers will be 
able to arrange their own alternative 
insurance cover. 

The tune will be called, not by the 
insurance market, but by tin* customers 
of the shipping companies. Manv of 
these customers represented In the British 
Shippers Council have already said they 
will accept insurance cover from the ship¬ 
ping companies as long as the door is left 
open for alternative insurance if they want 
it. So it looks very much as if the present 
cargo underwriters are going to lace com¬ 
petition from the shipping companies 


whether they like it or not. 

It is not just competition that the men at 
Lloyd’s now fear. They see competition 
for cheap insurance rates replacing com¬ 
petitive freight rates now tied by confer¬ 
ence agreements on trades like the 
Atlantic. This can only have the effect of 
depressing cargo insurance rates below 
their already loss-making level. They also 
fear that the shipping companies who 
offer these low rates will not offer the 
special service that Lloyd’s now provides. 
What this means is that Lloyd’s under¬ 
writers arc familiar with virtually every 
shipper, every type of cargo, every route 
and every port in the business. They can 
distinguish degrees of risk in a way that no 
statistics ever could in this type of insur¬ 
ance. They doubt whether the shipping 
companies will be able to adjust their 
premiums to the risk so finely. If not, 
some shippers will have to pay more for 
their insurance; hence shippers’ reluctance 
to yield their right to buy their own cargo 
insurance. At any rate Lloyd’s men claim 
that the shipping companies do not have 
the expertise to write marine insurance 
properly and that the customer will there¬ 
fore suffer. 

Shipping companies will probably have 
to limit their cover to those trades in which 
they can guarantee complete control, and 
leave virtually everything else to Lloyd’s. 
A very large proportion of the world’s 
general cargo will still have to go to the 
developing world and places like India 
and Africa when: shipping companies will 
simply not be able to keep control of the 
cargo from dooj to door so that the tradi¬ 
tional insurance methods will have to 
apply. 

But before anyone sheds a tear at the 
prospects of Lloyd’s losing business to the 
shipping companies, it is worth remember¬ 
ing that the same underwriters now ex¬ 
pressing fears about unhealthy coinpeti- 



. , . smooth future. 
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tion have been complaining loudly that 
cargo insurance does not pay anyway and 
that they have had to subsidise it with hull 
or other insurance business for the last ten 
years or more. If the shipping companies 
now Want to take this “ non-paying ” 
business off their hands, why should they 
worry ? If, on the other hand, the shipping 
companies get their fingers burnt or can- 


In the last twenty years several English 
companies have closed the doors of their 
American offices. Among them have been 
companies with a long tradition in Ameri¬ 
can business. Others, including groups of 
Lloyd’s underwriters, had tried to establish 
themselves on the North American con¬ 
tinent within the past two decades only to 
be forced to shut down their business 
altogether or sell out to native American 
companies. Why ? Can a British company 
participate profitably in the world’s 
i largest insurance market or is failure more 
I probable than success ? 

Looming large ovci the whole problem 
is the fundamental difference between 
British and American companies in their 
psychological approach to underwriting. 
In Britain, during the course of the past 
two hundred years, insurance agents and 
brokers have built up for themselves a 
reputation for the correct presentation of 
the facts connected with the risks they 
propose for insurance. True, as recent 
events have demonstrated, some British 
brokers make little effort to check up on 


not meet the demands of their customers, 
the business will undoubtedly return to the 
present underwriters at more viable 
rates. Business has been lost before and 
won back like this: airline insurance about 
five years ago, and some cargo insurance 
more recently. Lloyd’s has proved resilient 
enough to ride out much bloodier revolu¬ 
tions than this one. It has little to fear. 


the dependability of insurance companies 
before placing business with them. But this 
is not the same thing as deliberately with¬ 
holding or altering material particulars. 
For this reason the companies have come, 
through experience, to rely upon repre¬ 
sentations made in written proposals for 
insurance. Concurrently with this confi¬ 
dence has come a closeness of working 
relationship such as has no parallel on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Experience 
suggests that the struggle for survival 
among the hundreds of thousands in the 
United States engaged in the production 
and placing of insurance business, a 
struggle that sometimes becomes savage, 
has resulted in the emergence of a small 
minority of firms, not all of them small, 
whose ethical conduct is inconspicuous or 
absent. Such agencies and brokerage 
firms arc found both among those who 
place regular risks and also, and perhaps 
more so, among those whose main business 
is the placing of surplus line (i.e. off-beat) 
risks and excess line risks (i.e. the excess of 
any claim over an agreed $>x, which 


would be handled as a regular risk by 
another company). 

Several English companies whose Ameri¬ 
can business has become defunct have 
relied far too much upon some of the 
agents- and brokers who represented them 
in the United States. They realised too 
late that these representatives were more 
concerned with the commissions they 
received than the quality of the business 
they introduced or the accuracy of the 
-insurance proposals they put forward. 
Such a state of affairs is by no means 
beyond remedy and should, per se y be 
a deterrent neither to continued operations 
in the American market nor to future entry 
into it. What is essential is a much greater 
caution in the selection of American 
repi csentatives, a much more searching 
inquiry into their backgrounds and reputa¬ 
tions and a greater reticence in according 
to them a freedom of insuring risks on the 
insurer’s behalf without reference to him. 

Assuming that the most comprehensive 
precautions possible have been taken by a 
company in its selection of representatives 
and in its choice of risks, there remains the 
fact that the loss ratios in the United States 
in these past years in almost all lines of 
business have risen to proportions that are 
sometimes staggering. Both British and 
American companies are affected in the 
same way by the enormous increase in 
claims consciousness on the part of the 
general public and by the questionable, 
though legally recognized, method accord¬ 
ing to which lawyers are compensated for 
their services on what is called a contin¬ 
gency basis, i.e., by a percentage of the 
amount they recover for the client. It is 
true that many of the American stock 
companies have not made an underwriting 
profit for several years and that, were it not 
for their investment income, they, too, 
would be compelled seriously to consider 
a suspension of operations. 

However, there arc still two particular 
classes of insurance companies which, 
fairly consistently, show an annual under- 


MAKING MONEY IN 
AMERICA 

British insurance companies are mostly still losing 
money on their American underwriting. A 
correspondent in America suggests some 
remedies 


TABLE V-UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANIES 



1964 

1965 

1966 

Pre¬ 

miums 

Under¬ 

writing 

profits 

Interest 

earnings* 

Branch 

remit¬ 

tances 

and 

subsidi¬ 

aries' 

dividends 

Pre¬ 

miums 

Under¬ 

writing 

profits 

interest 

earnings* 

Branch 

remit¬ 

tances 

and 

subsidi¬ 

aries’ 

dividends 

Pre- 

miums 

Under¬ 

writing 

profits 

Interest 

earnings* 

Branch 

remit¬ 

tances 

and 

subsidi¬ 

aries' 

dividends 


$000s 

$000s 

$000s 

$000s 

$000s 

$000s 

$000c 

$000$ 

$000s 


$000s 

$000s 

Royal 

324,976 

-5,216 

19,025 

8,242 

353,908 

-12,761 

19,537 

18,976 

373,311 

—6,442 

22,412 

13,784 

General Accident 

163,197 

-10,670 

12,082 

3,500 

169,333 

-2,836 

13,164 

4,025 

184,080 

4,481 

14,525 

4,700 

Northern & Employers 

147,401 

-9,860 

7,788 

1,978 

148,179 

-5,773 

8,439 

-3,308 

163,429 

—1,833 

9,139 

4,182 

Commercial Union 

121,156 

—11,327 

9,539 

4,082 

131,720 

-9,379 

9,893 


146,821 

—4,618 


3,900 

Sun Alliance & London 

79,768 

-4,858 

4,442 

3,058 

64,672 

-4,210 

4,425 

2,055 

63,951 

—3,975 

4,288 

1,915 

Phoenix 

61,066 

—3,782 

3,296 

264 

69,170 

-4,706 

3,548 

283 

70,694 

—1,717 

3,778 

289 

Pearl 

16,186 

-2,263 

1,399 

166 

17,408 

-3,004 

1,448 

166 

8,197 

532 

1,432 

166 

Prudential 

9,139 

—294 

579 

150 

10,647 

-1,265 

630 


12,074 

—498 

793 

150 

Eagle Star 

5,474 

-920 

303 

-38 

7,119 

-2,842 

366 

-51 

6,316 

63 

377 

—126 

Guardian 

5,077 

-511 

475 

115 

5,466 

-484 

501 

124 

6,088 

—476 

561 

65 

Century 

2,027 

so 

499 

272 

1,899 

-153 

436 

5,111 

1,864 

—78 

338 


Co-operative 

1,689 

180 

176 

40 

4,643 

-720 

188 

80 

4,783 

—130 

251 


Royal Exchange! 

-391 

1,696 

1,059 

32 

6,355 

-1,520 

940 

293 

6,204 

—1,486 

977 

414 

Total 

936,765 

—47,536| 

60,662 

2t,861 

990,519 

-49,653 

63,515 

34,204 

1,047,812 

—16,177 

69,314 

29,609 


Source: Spectator Insurance Index. • Gross interest, dividends, end rents, less investment expenses. t Under one management in the USA with the Sun Alliance until 
the arrangement waa terminated during 1M4, when the USA business of the Royal Exchange was substantially reduced. 
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writing profit and are prospering and 
expanding today in the United States. 
They should provide, for English and 
American companies alike, an object 
lesson in the art and technique of handling 
insurance losses in such a way that they do 
not engulf every cent of every premium 
dollar received. 

These are, first, the companies which 
sell insurance direct to the public, without 
agents and without brokers, and, secondly, 
the fairly considerable number of mutual 
companies. Although in size and premium 
volume these cannot compare with the 
“ stock ” (i.e. proprietory) companies, 

they nevertheless show annual results that 
often put the stock companies to shame. 
True, the direct-writing companies are 
able to save the costs of agency and 
brokerage commissions amounting to 
between 30 and 40 per cent of their pre¬ 
mium income. But the fact is that their 
general advertising and constant postal 
communication to millions of potential 
clients costs them huge sums of money, 
sometimes even exceeding what they 
would otherwise have to pay out in com¬ 
missions. And the mutual companies 
have an underwriting structure that is 
exactly the same as that of the stock 
companies but, even so, they actually 
charge smaller premiums than the stock 
companies. 

The real explanation for the success of 
these two classes of company lies in the 
different art and technique they adopt in 
the handling of claims. The most impor¬ 
tant element of this technique is the speed 
with which claims and losses of all kinds 
are investigated and settled. The differ¬ 
ence in this connection between the direct- 
writing and mutual companies on the one 
hand and the stock companies on the 
other, is quite startling. The first group 
dispatches its investigators and adjusters 
often within a matter of hours after the 
accident or loss has occurred. Several 
companies have established units of staff 
adjusters and assessors, known as flying 
squads, with radio-equipped cars which 
are on the scene sometimes even within 
minutes after an accident takes place. The 



stock companies, by contrast, are frequently 
left without even a notice of the loss for 
days on end, and then take their time over 
investigating the circumstances. 

The result of speed fs that direct-writing 
and mutual companies settle a far greater 
proportion of their claims with the claim¬ 
ant himself. The stock companies, usually, 
find themselves confronted with a lawyer 
representing the claimant and a demand 


TABLE VI—UNITED STATES BUSINESS OF BRITISH 
INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THEIR AMERICAN 
SUBSIDARIES 


Year 

Total premium 
income 
(1) 

Underwriting 

profits 

(2) 

Interest 

earnings* 

(3) 

Total earnings 

In America 
(2) 4- (3) 

(4) 

Percentage of 
total earnings 
remitted home 


$000s 

$ 000 $ 

$000s 

$000s 


1957 

770,850 

-58,373 

42,893 

-15,480 

(a) 

1958 

776,667 

-34,404 

44,771 

10,367 

138 

1959 

806,890 

- 8,258 

46,604 

38,346 

57 

1960 

842,782 

-12,423 

49,780 

37,357 

72 

1961 

855,301 

-18,554 

52,959 

34,405 

77 

1962 

867,046 

-10,859 

54,199 

43,340 

48 

1963 

907,319 

-32,414 

57,861 

25,447 

72 

1964 

936,765 

-47,536 

60,662 

13,126 

167 

1965 

990,519 

-49,653 

63,515 

13,862 

247 

1966 

1,047,812 

—16,177 

69,314 

53,137 

56 


Source: Best '9 Insurance Guide (Spectator Insurance Index In 1964, 1965 and 1966). * Gross Interest, dividends 
and rents less investment expenses, (a) Remittances home. $16*6 mn. 


in settlement much greater than the un¬ 
represented claimant would ever have 
thought of making. Because the stock 
companies have traditionally been reluc¬ 
tant to involve themselves in lawsuits over 
claims, they often prefer to pay a demand 
that is exorbitant for the type of claim in¬ 
volved, rather than risk the possibility that 
the lawyer will carry out his thieat to issue 
suit. The direct-writing and mutual com¬ 
panies have, on the contrary, consistently 
adopted the attitude that they will not be 
intimidated. They have called the bluff of 
the lawyer in countless eases and this habit 
has, by now, become well recognised by 
the legal profession in the United States. 
The result is that the average payment in 
settlement made by direct-writing and 
mutual companies is only approximately 
one half of that paid by stock companies. 
Lawyers know that a suit in the Supreme 
Court of most States will not come to trial 
for between three and five years. The 
mutual companies are content to let them 
wait if they refuse a reasonable settlement. 

Another contrast appears when one 
examines the degree of thoroughness with 
which a claim is investigated by the direct- 
writing and mutual companies as com¬ 
pared to the stock companies. To take one 
example out of many, in the past year the 
alarming rise in claims lor reimbursement 
for stolen ears has caused the direct- 


writers and mutuals to give urgent and 
special attention to the problem. Not only 
do their own staff men investigate each 
claim minutely but they have also begun 
to employ the outside services of firms 
specialising in such investigations. In this 
way many fraudulently made claims have 
been uncovered, where the insured has 
himself arranged for the disappearance ol 
the car. Car thefi rings have been un¬ 
masked and many recoveries made of car’s 
which would otherwise have been paid for 
by the company. The stock companies, 
however, for the most part continue in the 
old way, many even settling such losses b\ 
correspondence only, without any real 
investigation at all. 

The success of the direct writing and 
mutual companies shows that their dis¬ 
tinctive methods of operation earn the 
profits. There is no reason why the British 
companies should not take advantage of 
them too. And there arc other factors. 
Much could be said about the reputation 
that the British companies have managed 
to acquire for themselves—-justifiably or 
not—of paying their American employees 
salaries that are low by normal American 
insurance company standards. But enough 
has been said to provide strong grounds 
for believing that British companies could 
still make money in the American insurance 
market if they set about it properly. 


GOING TO BLAZES 

The nation's soaring fire bill is paid for, in the first 
place, by the insurers. But it 
is borne by the nation 


Because of Britain’s countrywide regula¬ 
tions, legally enforced, the problem of 
ensuring an acceptable degree of public 
safety in the case of fire is now well under 
control; for example, it now takes a fire 
engine only 4 minutes to reach the scene. 
But just because of this, the public seems 
to be resorting to arrant carelessness. In 
spite of heavier and heavier premiums, 
Britain's fire bill rocketed to an all-time 
high of £82 million last year—up £7 mil¬ 
lion on 1965—and long-faced fifcemen are 
estimating a further increase to £ 100 mil¬ 


lion by 1970. Wastage by fire at this 
rate does not exactly bolster the economy- 
The insurance companies, through their 
premium-fixing council, the Fire Offices 
Committee, began to realise four years ago 
that the steady climb in losses was no 
passing fluke. It dawned on them that it 
was due to a radical change in circum¬ 
stances and that the increase in wastage 
consisted almost entirely of fues in indus¬ 
trial and commercial premises. At the 
same time the insurance companies them¬ 
selves were being criticised because the 
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Established in 1825 and with assets exceeding 
£560,000,000, the Standard is the largest 
Scottish Life Assurance Company, and one 
of the biggest in the United Kingdom. 

Standard Life 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

head office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh, 2 

London offices: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
31 132 Curzon Street, W.1. 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland 
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DISCOUNT 
FOR NO 
CLAIMS? 


The no claim discount system, peculiar to motor insurance, 
is a rough and ready method of charging motorists varying 
premiums according to their claims experience. But it 
provides only rough justice—and no more than that. 

We believe that a mature and experienced motorist should 
have his motor insurance on the same basis as his fire and 
other insurances, whereby he is freed from the indignity of 
being bribed by discounts not to make a claim or threatened 
with an unwelcome increase in premium if he ever does. 


THE NET PREMIUM POLICY 

offers to the responsible and experienced motorist 
a comprehensive private car insurance with a built-in 
maximum no claim discount which he does not lose in the 
event of a claim. 

He qualifies for this revolutionary policy if he: 

(a) is over 30 years of age; 

(b) is at present earning a minimum of four years 
accident-free No Claim Discount; 

(c) needs the full benefits of the policy only for 
himself and two other experienced drivers over 
30 years of age. 

The reasoning behind this policy is set out in full in 
an article in the Company's magazine 'COVER', a copy of 
which we will gladly send you if you will ask your secretary 
to complete and return the coupon below. 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: Stramongate, Kendal, Westmorland 

(More than 75 branch offices provide service throughout 
the United Kingdom) 

Member of the British Insurance Association 


-1 

Please send me without obligation a copy of ‘COVER' 1 
No. 47 and details of the Net Premium Policy. ■ 

NAME. j 

ADDRESS. I 

OCCUPATION. j 

Head Office: Stramongate, Kendal. Westmorland. j 

..._J_I 
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,/ minute \ to reach the scene 


structure of their lire premium rates gave 
hrms little or no incentive to spend money 
to reduce fire risk. So in 1963 a compre¬ 
hensive overhaul of the structure of fire 
piemium rates began. Rates for houses 
rind fiats were left alone, but those for 
business property were increased substan¬ 
tially in 1964 and likewise again in 1966, 
making premiums on average about 30 
per cent more expensive. Some really bad 
isks, however, arc up by as much as 100 
per cent, while attractive incentives (offer¬ 
ing reductions of up to 50 per cent), have 
I been introduced to encourage installation 
I of efficient fire prevention equipment, 
ciiieflv sprinklers. 

It is proving art uphill job. However, 
it is hoped that as old premiums die (and 
they are often drawn up to last 4 years) 
the bite of the new ones will lead to tighter 
tire controls. The question is whether 
mugher premiums are enough. The main 
objective obviously is to stop fires occurring 
m the first place; the second objective is to 
'top fires, once they have started, but 
before they get out of control. This 
means having non-inflammable building 
^materials where possible, fire-sensitive 
equipment and efficient alarm signals. 
What is being done about all this ? 

Fire-prevention 

Research on both fire-prevention and 
{ irc-fighting is carried out by various 
centres in Britain, chief among them being 
the Government’s Fire Research Station, 
which in close liaison with the Fire Pro¬ 
tection Association (formed from com¬ 
panies and Lloyd’s) produces statistics 
'*nd conducts field work. At present it is 
studying the pros and cons of using steel 
ar *d pre-stressed concrete. In which cir¬ 
cumstances should each be used ? Steel is 


cheaper; pre-stressed concrete is dearer 
but more resistant to flames and heat. 
Closely tied to this is the whole question 
of modern building methods and materials. 
So far there is nothing to point to any in¬ 
creased fire risk in any of them; the 
danger comes iri open-plan design—par¬ 
ticularly modern warehousing. But modern 
flat blocks are considered especially safe 
because of the huge number of internal 
walls, which prevent flames from spreading. 

No one, from scientists engaged in 
researching fire cause and behaviour to 
the canniest Lloyd’s underwriter, can give 
a straightforward explanation of why fire 
bills continue to soar. The significant 
increase has come in the “ big ” fires, 
causing over £1 0,000 damage. The 
explanation seems to lie among the 
following factors: 

1. A trend towards heavier concentra¬ 
tions of increasingly valuable goods in 
one place. 

2. Growing public carelessness. 

3. Higher standards of living demand¬ 
ing more complicated electrical and 
mechanical equipment, space heaters, 

THE WORST SUFFERERS—OR 
OFFENDERS? 

(5-year totals of estimated large fire 
losses*) 

£ ™ 

Textiles 21 *6 

Engineering and electrical goods 19*1 
Chemicals and allied industries 13*1 
Distributive trades—retail 11 *6 

„ „ wholesale 10-5 

Paper, printing and publishing 10*4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing . 

industries 8*9 

Distributive trades-—others 6*6 

* Losses, of over £10,000, reported to the 
Fire Protection Association. 


paper/polythene wrappers and packaging, 
etc. 

4. Arson. 

In the first case, as manufacturing 
technology develops, the value per unit 
of both capital and consumer goods goes 
up. Modern warehouse storage and 
factory design call for bigger open Space 
areas, which means that an ever increasing 
amount of valuable stock tends to be 
found concentrated in one area. (A fire 
started in a warehouse can do more 
damage in less time titan it could when 
goods were simple and stored in small 
pockets.) Automation—taking men olf 
the factory floor and leaving control to 
machines—means that outbreaks of fire 
are less likely to be discovered until it is 
too late. Added to this, new production 
methods and materials bring new lire 
risks. Plastics, for example, now used in 
various forms right across industry, are 
highly combustible. It is seldom appre¬ 
ciated by traditional users of metals 
who switch to plastics just how much 
greater the fire risk has suddenly become. 

Higher standards of living mean more 
electrical consumer goods, electrical 
machinery and the like. Fires caused 
from faulty wiring in private and public 
buildings account for a sizeable chunk of 
damage. (Electric appliances and instal¬ 
lations accounted for 18,243 fires in 1965.) 
At the same time the affluent society 
creates a demand for more elaborate 
forms of home heating. Oil heaters in 
particular have a bad reputation; on the 
other hand, the spread of central heating 
may tend to reduce the home fire risk. 
The third cause, carelessness, is difficult 
to pin down. Insurers believe that as the 
individual acquires more in the way of 
property and goods, so his respect for 
others’ possessions declines. This is not 
on the face of it a particularly logical 
explanation, but there is no doubt that 
growing slovenliness is a factor. One of 
the worst hazards is the smouldering 
cigarette butt thrown down on the factory 
floor or into the wastepaper basket. The 
other horrifyingly high cause is children 
playing with fire, accounting for around 
14,000 fires a year, by no means all of 
which arc in private homes. 

The fourth cause, arson, sounds laugh¬ 
able until the facts are looked at. Arson 
is on the increase at an alarming rate; 
proved cases have risen five times in nine 
years. Although, according to the records, 
it accounted lor only £3*8 million in the 
1965 fire bill, £17*9 million was written 
off as “ unknown ” causes and many 
insurance men believe that arson accounted 
for most of it. The recent Belgian fires, 
three in nine days with 272 deaths, are 
all cases of suspected arson (though this 
docs not excuse the shocking inadequacy 
of fire warning systems and escape routes). 
Children are again responsible for much 
of the arson; so are dissatisfied workers 
and—recently—“protection” gangs. 

Fire-fighting 

In fire-fighting, as opposed to fire-pre¬ 
vention, the major step forward since the 
formation of the fire brigade itself has been 
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the sprinkler system. So rllicicnl is it that 
insurance companies will ofi'ei discounts 
of around 20 per cent lot premises litted 
with them (some even lend the equipment 
to firms). Sprinklers are basically rows of 
pipes built into a laetorx at stiategir 
points with hundreds oi little nozzles lead¬ 
ing out of them. The nozzles arc covered 
with highly heat-sensitive materials which 
melt when a certain pre-set temperature 
is reached. This causes the nozzles to 
start spraying in all directions, and as they 
are usually connected directly to fire sta¬ 
tion^ alarms 1 mg at brigade headquarters. 
Bu/' takes a lot if) convince potential 
Us T®[ Sprinklers are very expensive; the 
prjtMtffrtnri discount does not cover purchase 
coMs. They may never pay their way 


directly. Some non-users argue that even 
if a property were gutted by fire, the insur¬ 
ance would adequately cover losses (they 
usually forget markets lost because of the 
interruption to production). Others say 
that sprinklers dousing a small fire can 
damage vast areas of goods unnecessarily. 
Nevertheless, big sprinkler equipment 
manufacturers like Mather and Platt 
report bulging orders; so something is 
getting home. 

Another up-to-date fire fighting method, 
especially useful in extinguishing aircraft 
blazes and fires situated in inaccessibly 
awkward places, like basements and coal 
mines, are ordinary and high density pro¬ 
tein detergent foams. Very similar to 
ordinary washing-up detergent, this foam 
blankets flame in seconds, allows a trapped 
man to breathe beneath it and does not 
damage property when it evaporates. It 
is more expensive to use than water, but 
this would hardly matter if, say, the Bod¬ 
leian library caught fire. 

For fire conditions involving highly 
complex and expensive electronic equip¬ 
ment, an inert carbon dioxide gas is used. 
This too is costly but is also a safer alter- 


Thc Prices and Incomes Board has urged 
that banks should be made to disclose 
their true profits. Insurance companies 
already do this—or nearly. But their 
balance sheets aic another matter. Under 
the picsent legislations—which look like 
being continued by the new Companies 
Act they arc excused having to publish 
market values of their investments. What 
this means in practice is that investments 
are usually—but not always—written 
down when their market value drops 
below book value. But they are seldom 
written up. In fact the only cases of writ¬ 
ing up known to the outside world are 
some life companies which have written up 
the book values of their portfolios to ensure 
that the present generation of policy¬ 
holders derives at least some of the bene¬ 
fits, instead of letting them all go to future 
genn ations, who may not even have had 
life policies running when the capital 
appreciation occurred. But usually an 
insurance company does not write up 
asset.', and it always takes good care that a 
safe margin is maintained between overall 
book value as shown in the balance sheet, 
and overall market value. 

So an insurance company’s investments 
in its balance sheet do not tell the unin¬ 
itiated investor an awful lot. But the 
expert in insurance share investment can 
usually learn something. Fixed interest 


native to water. Gases for electronics are 
particularly important when it comes to 
computers which, maybe storing all 
company files on tape, are installed in com- l 
plex air-conditioned apartments. Losing j 
£500,000 worth of computer in one sweep 
is no joke. Other experiments involving j 
roof-venting are being carried out, where, ; 
for example, a warehouse roof, at a given ! 
signal, would open up vents something like 
a Venetian blind. This has disadvantages j 
in producing flame-fanning draughts, hut 1 
the smoke does show fighters exactly 
where the fire is. 

So much can be done in the way of 
stopping fires spreading. In the light ol 
Britain’s growing fire problem it is obvious 
that more tightening-up of regulations is 
urgently needed. The insurance com 
panies say sternly that another round ol 
premium increases will be inevitable unless 
there is an improvement. The Govern¬ 
ment and local authorities have done well 
over the years in putting through fire 
safety regulations affecting people; there 
is now a substantial economic case for | 
looking at the possibility of legislation 
for protection of property. 


stocks, for example, can usually be 
assumed to be shown at values that do 
roughly approximate to their market 
values. The only exceptional occasions— 
at least in the Iasi fifteen yeais—have been 
times of exceptionally dear money. At 
times like these fixed interest securities 
may actually be overvalued in total, 
though with the difference more than 
made up by undervaluation of other 
assets. With moitgages, no problems 
arise. They are virtually unmarketable. 

With property, few problems have 
arisen yet. This is because insurance 
companies have in the past preferred to 
invest in residential freehold property let 
out on long leases. Leasehold enfranchise¬ 
ment may thus cause them some passing 
headaches. But their policy has altered 
radically since the war. They have moved 
into industrial and commercial property 
in a big way. In some cases they have par¬ 
ticipated in joint developments with pro¬ 
perty developers—professional or amateur. 
But most significant has been the huge 
growth of the sale and leaseback method of 
investment. In this way the insurance com¬ 
panies have been investing heavily in the 
freeholds of business properties. But these 
leases are significantly different from the 
residential freeholds they are superseding- 
Rent reviews come at regular intervals, 
sometime's as frequently as every seven 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
INVESTMENTS 

Insurance companies ought to be made to show the 
market values of their investments. But the hidden 
wealth they would then have to disclose could prove 
disappointing 
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When your watch needs mending, 
do you take it to a cobbler? 


No, this is clearly a job for the expert. 
Now take a similar but less obvious 
example: when you need life assurance, 
what should you do? There are hundreds 
of insurance companies in the United 
Kingdom, each offering numerous policies. 
How do you Choose from among them all? 
Again, it’s a job for the expert. So consult 
your insurance, broker or your usual 


professional adviser on business matters. 
It is his business to help you to find the 
right policy and the right company. 

A company like Equity & Law. ,, 


EQUITY LAW 

SPECIALISTS IN LIFE ASSURANCE 



Equity & Law J.ifc Assurance Society Limited, 20, Lincoln’s Inn Vickis, London, \\ .C.2. Branches throughout. the I'nitcd Kingdom. 




Family income problems 
ome in different sizes too 


It’s fun growing up but young Timothy does have a bit of 
a grumble—he says father is a bit stingy with the pocket 
money. Perhaps he is particularly when the bills come 
rolling in—which seems to be most of the time anyway. 
There is one bill father pays which is surprisingly small 
but if he dies it could mean so much to the family—it’s 
his premium to provide an income of £1,000 a year while 
the children are growing up. 

He hopes and expects that his own coat peg will be in 
use for a long time but he arranged the policy with Legal 
and General just in case. Legal and General have an 
imaginative way of handling income benefits. Send this 
coupon for further details. 


TO LfcGAl AND t.LNIHM Abb"K-*N( F bOCILTY LI M111D 

Chief AflinimttMl ui> lt’m;ii> i cur; Uun’i VutmuiSt t en'Hwi f C4 Tfcl 01 248 9t>/8 


YOU CANNOT FIGHT 

AGAINST THE FUTURE’ 


I 


WILLIAM GLADSTONE 



ASSURANCE SOtDbYv LIMITED 


I would like to know more about income benefits to protect my family. 


MY DA7L Of HI HI H f'S_ 


CMILDRfcN b ACT b 


4 = 


But you can assure your 
family’s future with us 


BING NATIONAL 9000 Ext.3W 
to arrange m personal consultation 


BE ASSURED FOR LIFE 
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year's for new leasebacks; or say twenty- 
one years for those made five years qgo. 
Either way, these new post-war property 
investments are going to appreciate steadi¬ 
ly in capital and income. The investment 
analys-t will soon be up against a new 
problem— undervaluation of insurance 
company property holdings. 

Equity under valuation 

That is his emerging problem. His 
existing one is the undervaluation of the 
companies* equity holdings. This really 
only began to matter after the great share 
boom between 1955 and 1961. During 
this period insurance companies switched 
an increasing proportion of their new 
money into equities. Some—like the 
Scottish Widows’—moved early. Others 
did not wake up until the boom was 
nearly over. With all of them equities are 
now undervalued in balance sheets. But 
just how much depends not only on man¬ 
agement decisions about writing assets up 
and down, but also on the point at which 
the company started seriously buying 
equities, and the size and timing of its 
purchases after wards. Generally speaking, 
the earlier it n.loved into equities, and the 
less of them it has bought in the last few 
years, the greater is the undervaluation. 

To make a guess at this undervaluation 
the analyst has two elues. He knows the 
total of the company’s investment income. 
And he ran assume that the values of the 
company’s other assets - property, mort¬ 
gages and fixed-interest stocks—arc not far 
ililferenl from book values. The first step 
is then to decide what these other assets— 
mortgages, property and fixed interest 
slocks—ought to be yielding. He can then 
say how much of the income is attributable 
to these assets. The rest must come from 
the equities. Being a market cross-section, 
their yield would almost certainly approxi¬ 
mate to the dividend yields on the usual 
indices. So by capitalizing the equity 
income on this basis,* he can arrive at a 
market value. 

This technique has been applied to six 
companies known to have been particular¬ 
ly early into equity investment on a big 
scale. For each of these the equity income 
(as estimated on the basis described) has 
been capitalised using the dividend yield 
on the FT-Actuarics 300-share index. This 


TABLE A 

EQUITIES AS % OF ALL ASSETS AT 
' MARKET VALUES (ESTIMATED) 


Office 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1066 

Equity & Law 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

47 

45 

43(a) 

44(a) 

41(a) 

London Assur- 






ance (b) 

46 

47 

48 

SO 

46 

National 






Provident 

Scottish 

45 

44 

40 

37 

37 

M Equitable 
Scottish 

40 

41 

39 

36 

35 

, Widows’ 
United 

40 

39 

30 

33(a) 

(29a) 

Kingdom 






Provident 

45 

46 

43 

45 

40 


Source: Policy Holder Insurance Journal for 1669 and 
'M3. For 1864,1933 and 1966 .96 text. (*) Aa pubflified 
by Co. (b) Non-Ufa ateete excluded. 


TABLE B 

DISTRIBUTION OF INSURANCE ASSETS 
AT BOOK VALUES 


Year 

Fixed Interest 
stocks * 

Equities 

Property 


% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

1927 

91 2 

3*4 

5-4 

1937 

848 

9*0 

6-2 

1947 

83*6 

10*6 

5*8 

1957 

74-3 

17*2 

85 

1958 

726 

18-5 

89 

1959 

70*7 

20-1 

92 

1960 

693 

21*4 

93 

1961 

67-9 

222 

9*9 

1962 

68*1 

21*9 

10*0 

1963 

68 0 

222 

10*0 

1964 

673 

227 

100 

1965 

67-2 

22*5 

10*3 

1966 

66-8 

22*4 

10*8 


Source: B.I.A. *lncl Mortgages 


has produced estimates for market values 
of these companies’ equity holdings for 
last December, and also for each of the 
previous four years. As proportions of 
their total investment portfolios these as 
holdings are shown in the table. As many 
in the City have long suspected, even 
these equity-minded offices have been 
reluctant to let their equity proportions 
rise above tire magic ceiling of 50 per cent 
of the total by market value. 

The importance of getting into equities 
early is shown by the movement of The 
Kconomi\l-lixU:\ share index, which stood 
at 175*7 at the end of 1957, but had risen 
to 379*8 by last December. The com¬ 
panies in table A got in early and therefore 
can be assumed to have the largest under¬ 
valuation in their balance sheets. Insur¬ 
ance companies as a whole would have a 
much smaller undervaluation. How much 
smaller ? As a rough shot in the dark we 
would estimate half as much. The next 
step is to look at the statistics published by 
the British Insurance Association, showing 
the breakdown of its member companies’ 
assets by book value. These are shown in 
table B, with mortgages included in with 
fixed interest stocks. Fable B shows that 
insurance companies’ enthusiasm for 
equities started to wane in when the 

bull market came to an end. Since then 
their equity proportion by book value has 
stayed roughly unchanged at about 22 per 
cent. So as the final step, assuming our 


Although the insurance salesman has long 
had something of a name for tenacity, 
some anxiety is now being felt about 
present trends in methods of selling 
equity-linked life assurance. America has 
already seen keen competition for this sort 
of business and doorstep salesmen* are an 
accepted feature of the life assurance 
scene. But now the truly international, 


xxiii 

guess is About right—that the equity 
undervaluation of all insurance companies 
is about half that of our six selected com¬ 
panies—then the equity proportion- for 
insurance companies as a whole—at 
market values—comes out at 25 per cent 
for last December, the same figure as a 
year earlier. This is no great shakes. It 
suggests that the total investments of the 
average insurance company are not under¬ 
valued by more than 5- 1 o per cent. 

The Radclilfe report (1959) led directly 
to the publication of the Board of Trade 
statistics summarised in tables 11 and IV. 
These deal with the investment trans¬ 
actions of insurance companies: the 
amount of new money that goes into each 
type of asset—broken down further into 
purchases and sales of each. These 
statistics have already shattered one City 
myth—the idea that insurance companies 
never sell shares, that because of their 
problems in investing their new money 
they cannot cope with having to re-invest 
the proceeds of share sales too. But 
nobody yet knows for certain even how 
the industry’s overall funds are invested, 
using market values, let alone figuies for 
individual companies. 'The standard 
excuse for this information vacuum is that 
the confidence of policyholders might be 
damaged by fluctuations in the value of 
slock exchange investments. 

But no harm seems to be done by 
publishing realistic balance sheets in 
America, where admittedly the companies 
arc not such big holders of equities. Kven 
the French can be trusted with the truth 
about their insurance companies. There 
seems no reason whatsoever to assume that 
British policyholders would be less sensible 
than anybody else. And there is another 
point. Nowadays life assurance—which 
accounts for the. bulk of the investments— 
is in direct competition with the unit trusts 
and the equity-linked life policy. Most 
life policies sold nowadays are with- 
profits: in other words the benefits are 
uncertain and depend upon the manage¬ 
ment’s investment skill. For this reason 
the prospective policyholder ought at 
least to be allowed to sec how the life 
office’s funds are distributed between 
different types of assets—before he signs 
on for twenty years, or life. 


but American-owned, International Life 
Insurance has brought this kind of 
salesmanship to Britain. 

The reason for concern over selling 
methods for the equity-linked variety of 
assurance is that the emphasis here is on 
equity investment, plus tax advantages, 
rather than on life cover and saving. And 
since the promoters, mostly unit trust 


THE NEW FOOT IN THE 
DOOR 

A new breed of insurance salesman has suddenly 
appeared on the doorstep 
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managers, cannot, any rn«re than anyone 
else, tell what the growth iH te of shares 
will be, there is ample scope for an 
unscrupulous salesman to make extrav¬ 
agant estimates. The crux of the problem 
is that selling methods are being used that 
have traditionally been allowed for life 
assurance, but not for selling securities or 
unit trust units. Yet the equity-linked life 
assurance scheme, although qualifying for 
tax relief and having the legal form of a 
life assurance policy, nevertheless has a 
suspiciously close resemblance to the unit 
trust regular savings scheme which pre¬ 
ceded it. Certainly as regards the nature 
of its. appeal, and the sort of investor 
being attracted, the unit trust investment 
is a less distant relative. 

One reason why selling methods need 
watching is the increasing competition 
between unit trust, managers for new 
business, with or without a life assurance 
link. The managers only take up to \ per 
cent, and commonly g per cent of the value 
of the funds each year for their manage¬ 
ment services, and unless they have very 
large funds under their management they 
need the commission, up to 5 per cent, on 
new sales if they are to operate within sight 
of profitability. And with stock markets 
behaving poorly, most trusts* recent 
records do not impress potential investors. 

So throwing in life assurance, with its 
tax savings, has given companies a shot in 
the arm, and the single-premium bonds 
which save surtax actually attract a new 
public. Above all, unit trust managers 
nave begun to realise that throwing in life 
assurance not only renders the investment 
eligible for tax relief. It also opens the 
door to direct selling. 

Direct mail advertising has been tried 
but has not proved a great success. So 
now two unit trust management groups 
are cautiously trying out direct selling, 
though the description “ door-to-door ” 
scarcely gives the right impression. Quite 
apart from ethics, knocking on each door 
in a street is unproductive. Unicorn 
Securities’ salesmen are at liberty to try 
this if they like, but the firm is sure they 
would soon get fed up with it. ‘ k Pros¬ 
pects ” consist of people contacted through 
personal introductions and of people who 
write to the head office (perhaps in reply 
to newspaper advertisements). Salesmen 
then visit them at their homes. 

Save and Prosper Group has extended 
its test-marketing of the method, which it 
started in the Midlands, and is now 
operating it in Birmingham, London and 
Manchester. This group’s salesmen con¬ 
centrate on calling on people at their 
places of business, and have a two-call 
system, aiming to make an appointment 
the first lime for a more detailed discussion 
on the second visit. 

So far all is very gentlemanly and the 
companies are treading with great delicacy. 
But competition will increase even during 
this year. The Westminster Bank is 
forming a unit trust in conjunction with 
Hambros Bank, and plans to link it with 
an insurance policy by Commercial Union. 
And Ae unit trust to be launched by the 
iTr^pe Savings Banks will increase the 
* W *'* pressure on trust managers. As a 


restraining influence there is the Associa¬ 
tion of Unit Trust Managers which 
watches keenly over the activities of its 
members. But the association’s member¬ 
ship does not even include all the leading 
unit trust groups, let alone some of the 
foreign-based life assurance companies 
that have followed in the wake of the 
International Life Insurance Company. 
In due course the Board of Trade may 


have to take a hand. This time, with. an\ 
luck, before the horse has bolted. 

The Board, in other words, should act 
early, before some of the wide boys begin 
to get in on the act. It should also have a : 
clear idea of what it is trying to achieve, i 
On the one hand, as the regulatory 
authority, it has the job of protec ting the 
gullible public. But it should act with ' 
circumspection. Direct selling of equity. ■ 


TABLE VII—ORDINARY LIFE, ANNUITY AND CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION BUSINESS OF 40 BRITISH LIFE OFFICES 



Premium 

income 

1961 

£000s 

Premium 

Income 

1966 

£000s 

Expense 
ratio* excl. 
commission 
1966% 

Expense 
ratio* inc. 
commission 
1966% 

Fund 

end 

1966 

£000s 

Fund 

growth 

1961- 

1966 

0 / 

/o 

f-und 

•growth 

1956- 

1966 

0 / 

At 

-< 

Gross, 

yieldl 

Mutual Life Offices 
Clerical, Medical 









& General 

3,720 

10,957 

110 

16-2 

77,409 

78 

163 

7-64 

Equitable 

Friends' Provident 

3,650 

6,899 

6-9 

6-9 

73,777 

69 

144 

6-86 

8,672 

14,385 

11*5 

17-9 

180,438 

83 

246 

6-60 

London Life 

4,190 

1,371 

6,377 

89 

8-9 

76,448 

39 

104 

7-12 

Marine & General 

2,090 

3,144 

16-7 

248 

18,571 

61 

167 

6-87 

National Mutual 

1,885 

16*5 

23-9 

36,924 

79 

183 

6-69 

National Provident 

4,485 

6.753 

15-3§ 

20-3$ 

76,423 

69 

176 

7 54 

Norwich Union 

30,093 

43,026 

12-6 

18*6 

391,141 

67 

188 

6-50 

Provident Mutual 

3,940 

6,690 

15*6 

20-9 

51,124 

67 

130 

7-17 

Scottish Amicable 

13,055 

18,434 

11*1 

15*4 

169,030 

76 

236 

667 

Scottish Equitable 

3,136 

5,040 

17-9 

23-9 

51,590 

68* 

147 

7-16 

Scottish Mutual 

2,689 

5,106 

8,134 

13-7 

18-7 

41,961 

83 

183 

7-42 

Scottish Provident 

5,613 

10*9 

16-3 

96,775 

53 

135 

7-53 

Scottish Widows' 

15,570 

25,214 

7*5 

12-1 

268,018 

64 

187 

7-49 i 

Standard 

39,175 

54,010 

8*5 

11-4 

550,147 

£16 

205 

6-98 

UK Provident 

5,548 

8,939 

11*3 

16-5 

101,446 

454 

140 

8-05 

Average 



10*8 

15-3 




7-14 

Proprietary Life 
Offices 









Equity & Law 

9,513 

13,656 

13*8 

21-3 

156,985 

70 

216 

7 76 

Scottish Life 

4,174 

23,549 

6,953 

33,352 

13-8 

21-9 

58,990 

79 

219 

6-97 

Sun Life 

11-9 

16-2 

295,530 

71 

157 

6-67 

Average 



12*6 

18-2 




713 

Industrial-cum- 
Ordinary Life 

Offices 









Britannic 

5,282 

6,635 

10-4J 

15-8 

63,847 

31 

74 

7-26 

Co-operative 

13,717 

19,360 

66 

17-6 

155,211 

53 

153 

6*65 

Pearl 

16,382 

22,633 

12*8 

21 1) 

198,673 

54 

121 

7-65 

Prudential 

77,554 

113,717 

12-2 

181 

946,833 

63 

161 

707 

Refuge 

9,837 

11,682 

10*3 

14*8 

107,679 

28 

57 

6-90 

Royal London 

5,102 

5,952 

2,607 

901 

18-4 

61,965 

23,799 

34 

71 

7-28 

Wesleyan A General 

2,167 

10*4 

17*8 

31 

72 

6-68 

Average 



11-3 

18-1 




7*07 

Composite Offices 






45 


6-75 

Alliance 

3,723 

5,053 

6,371 

12-1 

18*1 

72,246 

73,777 

89 

Atlas 

7,886 

120 

16-4 

50 

123 

706 

Caledonian 

2,013 

3,608 

12*0 

16-4 

44,880 

82 

221 

7*36 

Commercial Unidn 







6*88 

Group 

17,582 

29,280 

10*6 

15-8 

280,535 

276,347 

59 

124 

Eagle Star 

17,776 

26,022 

7*3 

11-6 

66 

168 

6*82 

Guardian 

10,091 

17,061 

124 

20-8 

180,017 

101 

348 

6*96 ■ 

Legal & General 

55,277 

81,581 , 

11-8 

17 1 

761,848 

65 

180 

8-44 

London Assurance 

3,152 

5,562 

16-2 

23-7 

55.07B 

57 

119 

6-85 

Northern 

8,873 

12,543 

8 a 3 

13*6 

101,741 

76 

272 

7-26 

Phoenix 

5,936 

9,310 

18-1 

28-3 

92,932 

61 

137 

7 22 

Royal 

7,389 

14,995 

16-2 

24-3 

218,444 

90 

122 

6*88 

Royal Exchange 

,4,187 

6,975 

11-3 

15-8 

71,062 

62 

132 

7*33 

Scottish Union & 
National 

3,742 

4,823 

10*6 

15 2 

55,679 

53 

129 

7*26 

Yorkshire 

6,885 

13,339 

*07 

18-4 

119,106 

61 

175 

6*85 

Average 



11*6 

17*3 




ToT 









— 


* The proportion of premium* absorbed by expenses of management (IncKiftini) or excluding commission P*' d 
to agents and brokers). This ratfo Is affected both by the office's own efficiency and by Its mix of bualnssa. 
Pensions business, In particular, is cheaper to administer (per 4 a{ iritiftluirts) thin Ordinary life assurance 
buelnsas. t On ordinary Ilfs end annuity furmi only. t Excluding now business expanses. 

$ Excluding expenditure on the purchase of a computer and fitting out fho new office, at Tunbridge WeKs the raiie* 
were 13*6% excluding commission and 18*6% Including commission. 
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financial problems 

where Towry Law can help you 


Very few people today know about the many 
ways in which insurance can solve financial 
problems as widely different as school fees and 
estate duty. Towry Law specialise in giving a 
completely personal advisory service on such 
problems. 

Acting as your Consultant we can negotiate 
with any of the insurance companies. Our advice 
is both free and impartial. 

If you are interested in any of these six matters 
please tick the square concerned, fill in the 
details below and post the whole advertisement 
to us. 


Education 

Schemes can be arranged which halve the cost of educating 
children. 

Investment 

Endowment Assurance Policies should provide an interest 
rate of at least 10% per annum. We alao advise on Unit Trust 
saving plans. 

House Purchase 

We specialise in arranging loans and can often secure 100% 
mortgages. 

Share Purchase 

Loans can be arranged to enable you to purchase a wide 
range of shares. 

Pension Provision 

We advise both companies and individuals on Top Hat 
Personal Pension and Group Schemes. 

Death Duties 

There are excellent schemes to reduce or make provision for 
Estate Duty irrespective of age or state of health. 


TO WHY LAW & CO. LTD. 5 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Telephone: 01-248 0991 


ESTATE DUTY 
MITIGATION 


Estate duty is a “voluntary tax.” It is still a matter 
of choice whether you leave your property to the 
State or keep it for your heirs. People do not 
always realise that the better alternative can 
often be achieved without losing income or 
control. Many schemes can produce a consider¬ 
able increase in income after retirement. 

It is important to act now as new legislation may 
be introduced to make Estate Duty a “Compul¬ 
sory Tax.” 

Antony Gibbs (Life & Pensions) Ltd. are 
Incorporated Life Brokers and Members of the 
Capital Protection Consortium, and have many 
years’ experience in advising those interested in 
estate duty saving. You are invited to consult us 
in confidence on your problem. 


We will be pleased to discuss our recommen¬ 
dations with your Solicitor or Accountant. 


ANTONY GIBBS (LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 
42, Curzon Street, London, W.l. 

Tel: 493-1671 and 493-0791 

Please send me a “ Confidential Questionnaire ” 
to enable you to prepare an illustration. 


Address 
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Investors! 

(Ms is the policy for you 


The 

‘INVESTOR’ 

Policy 


You cannot buy shares in the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society, the outstand¬ 
ingly successful with-profits life office, but you 
can through this new policy take advantage of the 
investment skill of its management 

Write or phone today for a copy of the booklet describing the policy 


THE SCOTTISH WDOWS’ RIND 
ft UFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office 

9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
Tel: Caledonian 1291 

London Office 

28 ComhillfcCS Tel: 01-626 5061 

Fewk exceed £280,000,000 


Home 

or away 
you're never 
far from 
one of our 
offices 


/ GeweritT/ 


l 


Accident 


We're not an insurance company with a head¬ 
quarters and a few offices scattered about. 
That's not service. That's why we have so 
many offices throughout the country. Whether 
you're at home or away you get on-the-spot 
service from a company with assets of 
£270,616,000. What's more, we're not 
standing still—our network is being constantly 
modernised and extended. No wonder wise 
people insure with General Accident 
General Accident Fire A Life 
Assurance Corporation Limited. 

General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
& 99 Aldwych. London, W.C.2. 
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linked schemes does have one important 
desirable feature. It could be a way of 
bringing the equity saving habit literally 
to the doorstep of a completely new type 
of investor, an investor who lives in a 
world far removed from either equity 
investment in any form, or life assurance 
,n any form other than the man from the 


In Britain life assurance is highly devel¬ 
oped. On the continent it is not. Nor 
is the life assurance industry nearly so 
important to the individual economies of 
the common market as it is to Britain’s. A 
Mudy made by the Invisible Transactions 
Committee of OECD with a view to 
improving the workings of capital markets 
shows that recently insurance and provi¬ 
dent institutions (including private pension 
funds) have been collecting these propor¬ 
tions of the total increase in the funds held 
t>y the respective financial systems: 
lielgium 14% France 3% 

(iennany 10% Italy 7% 

Netherlands 40% Britain 38% 

Why has life assurance been much less 
attractive as a channel for savings in 
most of the countries of the common 
market than in Britain ? A major cause 
has undoubted)\ been the widespread 

and deep-rooted fear of inflation. Also, 
.11 most EEC countries, saving through 
life assurance has not been encouraged as 
much as in Britain by tax relief on the 
pirn limns paid. In recent years expansion 
of private pension funds and, to some 


Pru. Up to now he has had to be content 
with the Trustee Savings Banks, the Post 
Office, National Savings, and possibly the 
building society. He needs an inflation 
hedge. In its enthusiasm to protect him 
from his own innocence the Board of 
Trade should not make the mistake of 
denying him one. 


extent, savings through life assurance 
have been damped down by the extension 
ol state pension schemes—a far greater 
extension than in Britain -which have 
greatly reduced the need for voluntary 
provision lor old age. 

Another lactor has been legislation 
controlling the activities of lift* assurance 
companies to ensure their financial 
strength and thus provide security for 
policyholders. 1’his legislation has been 
much more stringent in EEC countries 
(with the exception of the Netherlands) 
than in Britain. Except in the Nether¬ 
lands, premium rates have been controlled 
and offices have been required to hold 
assets covering margins over and above 
actuarial liabilities calculated on con¬ 
servative bases. As a life office’s business 
expands, therefore, it must increase this 
margin all the time. So insurers have had 
to invest part of the premiums paid by 
policyholders to cover liabilities on these 
stringent bases and to provide these 
margins in addition. This has adversely 
affected the value for money provided by 
life assurance policies. Restrictions have 


been imposed on insurers’ choice of 
investments and on the value placed on 
jthem in the accounts and these have 
restricted the freedom of insurers to invest 
so as to provide the best return to their 
policyholders consistent with security. 

In Britain, on the other hand, no 
legislative controls exist over premium 
rates or the choice of investments. The 
choice of the actuarial valuation basis is 
the responsibility ol the insurer’s actuary 
and for life assurance business no margin 
of solvency over and above actuarial 
reserves is required. As regards the 
valuation of assets, the only direct re¬ 
quirement is that the assurance company 
must certify that in its belief the assets are 
in total fully of the value stated in the 
balance sheet. There is an additional 
safeguard in that an independent auditor 
must certify that the accounts give a 
“ true and lair view ” of the affairs of the 
company. 

Up to now, therefore, in the face of 
these considerable legislative restrictions 
most British companies have not treated 
life assurance business on the continent as 
worth the candle. At present an insurer 
wishing to set up a branch in any of the 
countries of the common market must 
comply with the relevant legislation in 
that country and in the major countries of 
the common market this presents con¬ 
siderable difficulties. The commission of 
the common maikcl is drawing up a 
directive governing “ freedom of estab¬ 
lishment ” for life business, i.e. the rules 
governing the setting up of a branch by an 
insurer in any country of the common 
market. When this directive is in force 
there will be one set of regulations cover¬ 
ing the transaction of life business by 
companies or branches in the EEC and 
insurers hope that these regulations will 
make it easier to set up branches in most 
of these countries than it is now. Less 
favourable conditions arc likely to be 
prescribed for insurers based outside the 


INSURING EUROPE’S 
LIVES 

On the face of it Europe ought to offer plenty 
of scope for growth to British life offices. Does it? 


TABLE VIII—UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE OF 16 BRITISH OFFICES 


Company 

Fire insurance 

Accident and Miscellaneous Insurance 

Premiums 

Claims 

Expenses 
(excl. com¬ 
mission) 

Com¬ 

mission 

Profit 

Fund 
at end 
of year* 



Expenses 
(excl. com¬ 
mission) 

Com¬ 

mission 

Profit 

Fund 
at end 
of year* 


£000s 

0 / 

/« 

% 

it 

/o 

% 

£000$ 

£000s 

% 


% 

mm 

£000s* 

Century 

4,908 

55-4 

21-1 

22-4 

0-2 

2,252 

5,107 

59-2 



E&fl 

4,317 

Commercial Union 

54,713 

565 

21-2 

19-7 

-0-2 

38,237 


63-2 



-vi 

41,580 

Co-operative 

3,630 

48-7 

16*8 

22*7 

9-2 

2,562 

17,196 

643 




11,298 

Eagle Star 

11,472 

64-7 

22*2 

20-2 

-9*7 

5,204 

40,261 

64 3 

16*2 

16*3 

■1 

17,463 

General Accident 

21,180 

434 

20-6 

24*1 

7*6 

16,572 

97,376 

67-5 

14-1 

17-0 

■fifl 

46,250 

Guardian 

18,976 

57-3 

21-8 

21*1 

-3-7 

8,931 

39,156 

632 

17*1 

16-7 

1-4 

15,663 

Legal & General 

§,802 

40*5 

29-6 

16-7 

10*3 

2,786 

6,103 

57*5 

23-2 

135 


4,346 

Northern & Employers 

20,075 

580 

18-6 

22*9 

-2*8 

14,462 

78,425 

65*8 

16-9 

17-5 

-3-4 

31,370 

Norwich Union 

13,196 

51 2 

258 

19-5 

1*9 

6,099 

23,838 

605 

24-4 

14-1 

-1-3 

io,m 

Pearl 

2,927 

49*8 

35*9 

16*6 


1,238 

8,967 

62-8 

26*2 

12-8 

-3-7 

2,846 

Phoenix 

18,964 

56-5 

21-1 

23-1 


9,482 

35,917 

59-9 

20-4 

16-9 

0-1 

14,367 

Prudential 

6,598 

47-7 

28*2 

16*9 

2-9 

3,762 

22,494 

57*8 

25*0 

12-7 

0-6 

10,267 

Royal 

92,887 

53*7 

21*1 

21*3 

3*6 

65,341 

163,333 

66-4 

18*1 

15*7 

-0*8 

71,080 

Royal Exchange 

18,261 

50*5 

26*2 

18*6 

3*5 

9,131 

40,592 

63*5 

22*7 

12*9 

0*8 

16,237 

Sun Alliance & London 

40,065 

54*8 

24-4 

16*9 

1*7 

17,749 

58,037 

64*5 

19-5 

15-8 

-0*9 

23,800 

Yorkshire 

6,191 

49*3 

28-3 

17*9 

Kl 

2,801 

17,906 

680 

19-5 

14-9 

-4-1 

7,310 

Total 1066 

350,845 

53*9 

22*3 

20*8 

1*2 


738,267 

84-5 



-0*7 

328,393 

1065 

327,902 

56*5 

21*9 

20*8 

-2*0 

199,282 

696,567 

63*6 



-0*9 

311,143 

1063 

287,069 

640 

23*4 

22*0 

-8*8 

182,937 

583,753 

64*7 | 



—2*3 

263,779 

1061 

275,440 

530 

228 

21*9 

1*5 

178,844 

509,322 

62*4 


16*3 

0-5 

238,070 

1056 

226,949 

50*0 

23*0 

230 

1*8 

150,669 

338,111 

60*0 



-0-8 

160,737 


* Reserves for unexphed risks, estimated liability under outstanding accident and disability claims, and additional departmental reserves (Where maintained). 
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common market than for ftio^e inside and 
it is in this respect that British life in¬ 
surers will benefit if Britain joins. 

Partly because of the need to har¬ 
monise insurance legislation in the EEC, 
there has been considerable discussion 
recently about solvency standards for life 
assurance companies. British insurers are 
members of the European Insurance Com¬ 
mittee in which discussions on this have 
been taking place. This committee has 
reached agreement on the principles 
which should be adopted in calculating 
actuarial liabilities. Because actuarial 
liabilities calculated in accordance with 
these agreed principles would contain a 
substantial implicit solvency margin (i.e. 
a margin over and above what is essential 
for solvency), the committee has recom¬ 
mended that no explicit solvency margin 
should be required in addition. Life men 
hope that discussions on the choice of 
investments which are now taking place in 
the committee will result in a recommen¬ 
dation that in countries where freedom of 
choice is now limited these limitations 
should be relaxed progressively. Dis¬ 
cussions are also taking place in the com¬ 
mittee to harmonise the principles for the 
valuation of assets. The insurance super¬ 
visory authorities (i.e. governments) are 
discussing the same subjects within OECD 
and representatives of the insurers are 
taking part. 

Impact on capital markets 

Although the matters under discussion 
are technical, they involve important 
issues of government policy. The OECD 
study underlines the importance of effi¬ 
ciently functioning capital markets which 
can mobilise savings and make them 
available for investment. It points to the 
need to enlarge the capital markets of 
member countries in order to permit a 
substantial growth in investment and 
output. The importance of contractual 
savings to which contributions arc made 
on a regular basis is stressed because they 
provide an element of stability in the 
market and make for higher elficiency. In 
Britain institutional investors have, through 
the scale of their activities in the market, 
pfc>vided a steady flow of demand— 
informed and thoughtful—over a wide 
range of securities and other investments. 

If the life assurance industry is to 
make the same contribution to the 
development of capital markets in the 
EEC as it has in Britain, the directive on 
freedom of establishment for life assurance 
business ought not to include restrictions 
beyond those which are absolutely neces¬ 
sary to provide security to policyholders. 
In particular, there should be the greatest 
possible freedom of choice of investments. 
Experience in Britain and the Nether¬ 
lands, where no control exists over this 
choice, does not suggest that this has, in 
practice, had an adverse effect on the 
security of policyholders. On the other 
hand, investment freedom has enabled 
insurers in these countries to give better 
value for money to policyholders and it 
woi 4 f}. be a matter of dismay to British life 
i^q|Pfers if the common market directive 


resulted in the introduction of any new 
legislative restrictions affecting business 
written in Britain. If the directive results 
in a material relaxation of the present 
restrictions in most of the EEC countries, 
British insurers would became free to share 
the fruits of the expansion of life assurance 
business in the EEC, the more so if Britain 
joins. 

Whether the eventual life assurance 
regulations will lead to a relaxation of this 
sort is still an open question. On non-life 
insurance more progress has been made. 
The original directive from the commission 
was unexpec tedly liberal by continental 
standards, although to what degree it will 
prove acceptable remains to be seen. 
With life assurance the two main opposing 
forces will be the same as in non-life. On 
the one hand is the EEC commission 
itself, anxious to apply the liberal econo¬ 
mic philosophy of the Rome Treaty to 
the insurance field, which has always been 
tightly controlled in all continental coun- 


The Swedish insurance industry has 
always been an important provider of 
funds for the capital market. Even in 
1918, for example, insurance companies 
accounted for 30 per cent of all credit pro¬ 
vided by Swedish financial institutions, a 
slightly higher share than the commercial 
banks'. But just recently this percentage 
has fallen slightly--to 25 per cent. The 
reason for this is that despite a prodigious 
growth rate in the first fifteen years after 
the last war, there has been a sharp drop 
in the flow of capital supplied through the 
insurance sector since iqbo. Only in 1965 
was the 1959 rate of growth regained, 
namely SKr 1,200 million (£83 million). 
What caused the sharp break in 1960 was 
the* introduction of a new compulsory 
state pension scheme. 

Old people in Sweden have had flat- 
rate old age pensions lor many years. 
These are paid from the age of 67 on¬ 
wards; the pension is Kr. 4,700 (£326) a 
year for single people and Kr. 7,400 (£513) 
for married couples. These basic pensions 
are tied to the cost of living index and 
paid out of general taxation. And, for 
some decades, civil servants have in addi¬ 
tion been entitled to special retirement 
pensions known as service pensions 
(corresponding to occupational pensions in 
Britain). Recently more and more private 
employers have been providing service 
pensions too, most commonly by schemes 
arranged with insurance companies. Thfe 
spread of service pensions was one of the 
factors underlying the sharp growth of 
savings flowing through the insurance 
institutions in the 1950s. 


tries other than the Netherlands. On the 
other hand are the supervisory authorities 
themselves, which are a powerful conserva¬ 
tive force in all five countries, holding 
tenaciously but quite sincerely to the 
belief that relaxation would lead to 
immediate abuse. 

But in the case of life assurance there is 
another factor at work which could 
strengthen the hand of the liberals: all the 
EEC countries arc anxious to improve the 
workings of their capital markets, insofar 
as these can be said to exist at all. This is 
especially true of the French, who, in 
insurance as in other economic fields, 
have traditionally been the most restric- 
tionist minded of the continental govern¬ 
ments. But significantly the French have 
recently introduced a measure of tax relief 
for life assurance premiums, and have 
allowed some easing of the regulations 
controlling the investment of life funds. 
These two straws show which way the wind 
now seems to be blowing. 


As in Britain, this spread of service pen¬ 
sions sparked off a debate in the 1950s 
over whether the government should intro¬ 
duce a national supplementary pension 
scheme. I11 due course the government 
produced proposals for a compulsory 
wage-related supplementary pension 
scheme (corresponding to the British 
graduated pensions). After one of the 
most heated political struggles Sweden 
has experienced since the war, the bill was 
passed by a small majority. 

The supplementary pensions system 
applies from the age of 16. Ail earned 
income counts for pension up to a ceiling 
of Kr. 42,750 (£ 3,000) a year, but aftei 
deducting a bottom slice of about Kr 
5,700 (£400). For each year for which a 
Swede earns pension-earning income, he 
is credited with pension points calculated 
according to a certain system. Anybody 
who has been credited with pension points 
for three years or more becomes entitled 
to a graduated pension of some sort. The 
ac tual amount depends not only on the 
amount of the pension-earning income, 
but also on the number of years he has 
been earning points. Thus one needs to 
have been earning points for 30 years to 
get a full graduated pension. Since this 
would mean that 30 years would need to 
elapse before anybody in Sweden quali¬ 
fied for a full supplementary pension, 
transitional provisions have been adopted 
for those less than 30 years from retiring 
age in i960. This age group will get big" 
ger graduated pensions than their pension 
points would have entitled them to. . 

Contributions are paid by employers- 


SWEDES SAVE 
THROUGH THE STATE 

The new Swedish state pension scheme is an example 
to Britain. It is funded. Because of this it has increased 
the total flow of savings instead of reducing it 
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The first ones under the new Act were 
paid in January, i960. The first pensions 
were paid opt in 1963. All the contribu¬ 
tions paid in during the first three years 
were therefore “ funded Even several 
vears from now only part of the pension 
contributions will be heeded for paying 
out benefits since most pensioners will not 
have full pension points. The first pen¬ 
sioners eligible for full graduated pensions, 
under the transitional arrangements will 
not retire until 1981. Pension claims will 
ihen increase year by year from then on 
until nearly all those retiring will be elig¬ 
ible for a full graduated pension. 

Contributions are paid into a special 
fund. This fund is quite independent of 
the State and is administered by three 
separate boards, in charge of different 
divisions of it. The three boards are 
jointly responsible to those insured under 
the scheme and act jointly. The first of 
them administers the contributions of pub¬ 
lic authorities and all other bodies subject 
to public control, and the other two are 
responsible for contributions paid by pri¬ 
vate employers: one of them for employers 
with more than 20 employees and the 
other for small employers and the self- 
nn ployed. 

The day-to-day administration of the 
lurid is in the hands of a joint secretariat 
lor all three divisions. This is modest in 
size and hardly likely to grow as large as 
many initially feared. In fact its staff is 
five plus a managing director. The deci¬ 
sion to subdivide the fund into three was 
intended to disperse the vast economic 
power that will eventually accrue to those 
administering the funds. Indeed, this 
seems to have happened; decisions arc 
taken independently by the three boards. 

The first pensions only became payable 
in 1963, and the pension fund, therefore, 
grew during the first three years by 
roughly the total of the contributions 
paid in. The actual rate of contribution 
is fixed by the Riksdag on the recom¬ 
mendation of the pension authorities. In 
the first five years the premiums were 
respectively 3 per cent of payrolls in the 
first year, then 4, 5, 6 and 7 per cent. 
Rates, still increasing, have now been 
fixed for the five-year period until 1969 to 
reach 9^ per cent by that year. 

In i960 the fund received nearly Kr. 
500 million (£35 million); by 1966 the 
annual inflow was Kr. 3,900 million 
(£270 million), and this year should be 
about Kr. 4,800 million (£333 million), 
-hast December the three boards were 
administering funds amounting to Kr. 
15,000 million (£1,040 million). Already 
the fund’s investment income is signifi¬ 
cant, and is expected to reach Kr. 1,000 
million (£69 million) this year. By con¬ 
trast pension payments are still small, 
amounting to no more than Kr. 386 
million last year (£27 million),or consider¬ 
ably less than investment income. 

In investing their funds the boards are 
squired to observe certain Requirements 
about security, yield and liquidity. OtheR- 
,vvi$e their job is to. obtain the greatest 
possible benefit for the supplementary 
Pensions scheme. The boards are not 
allowed to invest „■ in equity shares, but 


they lend heavily to finance housing—for 
owner-occupiers and for housing co¬ 
operatives. The breakdown of the fund’s 
investments last December was as follows: 


Housing loans 

Business borrowers 

Local authorities 

Government securities 

Loans to premium payers (secured) 

Agriculture 

Foreign bonds 


/o 

45-2 

22.9 


■ 3-5 


3-2 

0.4 


100.0 


The private insurance companies are 
also restricted in their choice of invest¬ 
ments. To their great irritation they are 
confined to the bond and mortgage mar¬ 
kets. In addition, life companies are cur¬ 
rently required to invest 70 per cent of 
their new money in so-called preferential 
lending, namely lending to the govern¬ 
ment and lending for housing. Non-life 
companies must invest 50 per cent of new 
money in preferential loans of this type. 
The result of this regulation was that out 
of a total inflow of new money of Kr. 1,300 
million (£90 million) in 1966, some 
Kr. 800 million (£55 million) went into 
housing. Out of total insurance (life and 
non-life) funds of Kr. 23,000 million 
(£1,600 million), at the end of the year, 
some 43 per cent was invested in housing 
loans, while industry and commerce had 


32 per cent, the government 13 per cent 
and local authorities 12 per cent. 

The net impact on the capital market of 
introducing the graduated pension scheme 
has been to raise the annual inflow of 
insurance funds from Kr. 1,200 million 
(£83 million) to a total of Kr. 6,000 mil¬ 
lion (£415 million), supplied partly 
through the insurance companies and 
partly through the national pension fund. 
Thus the savings ratio of the Swedish 
people has increased enormously. 

There are two lessons for Britain. One 
is that investing the accruing funds of a 
national pension fund is not an insuperable 
task, as many British pensions experts and 
commentators have commonly assumed. 
What is essential is that the responsibility 
for investing the funds should be dispersed 
between a number of authorites as in 
Sweden, and these should be allowed to 
lend for housing, either through the exist¬ 
ing housing finance mechanism (local 
authorities and building societies in Brit¬ 
ain) or in addition to it. Secondly, a 
funded State pension scheme like the 
Swedish one actually raises the com¬ 
munity’s savings. As the British govern¬ 
ment has now realised, extending the 
British state graduated scheme would 
have exactly the opposite effect. The 
scheme is not funded. And employers 
would tend to cut down on the contribu¬ 
tions they now make into their own 
funded schemes. 


GERMAN INSURERS’ 
REAL PROBLEM 

Germany’s insurance is so well-ordered and carefully 
regulated that a run of failures like Britain has experi¬ 
enced in motor insurance would be almost inconceiv¬ 
able. But this degree of control may be preventing 
German insurers from responding to their main 
challenge 


Ask a senior official in a large life insurance 
company in Germany what the industry’s 
problem is. The answer will be the advanc¬ 
ing tide of state social security. But Ger¬ 
many is not the only country in Europe 
with a welfare state. Nor does state social 
insurance affect more than a few classes of 
insurance business: pensions, unemploy¬ 
ment, sickness, industrial accident, pensions 
and so, indirectly, life assurance. In 
Britain the welfare state goes back to 
Beveridge, or at most to Lloyd George. In 
Germany social insurance goes back to 
Qismarck. German insurers, ought to have 
got used to it by now. 

But just because social insurance in 
Germany is that much older, so there has 
been time to raise the benefits (which are 
wage-related and inflation-hedged) to 
reasonable levels, thus nearly removing the 
need for private provision for old age, in a 
way that is far aram 4rue in Britain. All 
wage-earners must join both the state 
pension and sickness schemes. So must 


salary-earners earning less than £160 a 
month (pensions scheme only) or less than 
£80 a month (both schemes). In addition 
it is common for salary-earners in the 
state scheme to stay on voluntarily even 
after their incomes have risen above the 
prescribed minima. The result is that 80 
per cent of the population are covered by 
the state pension scheme and a higher 
proportion by the sickness scheme. And 
recently a government-appointed social 
inquiry commission recommended that the 
schemes should be extended to cover all 
income gvoups compulsorily. This nbonth 
the government decided in principle to 
extend the pension scheme to all salaried 
employees. Extending either scheme 
would affect the wealthier salary-earner, 
not now covered, who provides the major 
part of German insurers’ life pensions and 
sickness business, either directly, or through 
a scheme of his employer’s. Even now a 
comparison of the average life assurance 
per head shows Germans with £197 in 
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*965, well behind the Americans, with 
£1*645, an d also ^ British, with £449. 

The individual saver tends to prefer to 
put money into a savings bank account ^o 
paying premiums on a life assurance policy. 
The insurers only got 15 per cent of new 
private savings last year; but an even 
smaller proportion goes into direct pur¬ 
chases of securities. Nevertheless the funds 
flowing into the capital market through 
the private insurance sector have been 
increasing over the last decade; in 196b 
they amounted to around £550 million 
compared with £'1,183 million in Britain. 
At the end of the year asscLs worth more 
than £5 billion were held by the 300 big¬ 
gest and most important of the 9,000 or so 
German insurance c ompanies. Of these 
no less than 5,000 are animal insurers. 
Many operate only in country districts and 
are often minute in size. A typical 011c 
might be covering three horses and two 
cows. 

Under German insurance law not more 
than one of the three main types of busi¬ 
ness, that is life, sickness and general (i.c. 
lire, theft, car, accident, marine and re¬ 
insurance) may be underwritten by the 
same company. This explains the vast 
number of companies, including many 
very small ones, and the considerable inter¬ 
locking of ownership within the sector. It 
has been calculated that more than half of 
all companies’ nominal capital is owned by 
other insums. Many insurers over the 
years have built up chains of separately 
run, but commonly controlled, companies 
underwriting diflcmil types of business. 
Financial Jinks arc also common between 
insurers and banks and, as a survey a 
couple of years ago showed, the banks arc 
mainly private banks; so for example the 
bank l)clhrurck von der Ileydt is a major 
shareholder in the Agrippina group, Ger¬ 
many’s fourth biggest insurance group. 

Insurance funds are invested mainly in 
loans and securities, as the chart shows. 
Term loans account for 30 per cent of 
insurance assets. These are large, long¬ 
term credits given to first rate industrial 
and public borrowers and banks against 
non-marketable certificates, they are often 
secured by land charges. Term loans have 
really been developed by insurance com¬ 
panies and become a major source of 
finance particularly for those borrowers 
with no access to the stock market. Krupp 


for example is known to be a big user of 
insurance money. Of the estimated £1.8 
billion term loans outstanding to all 
borrowers in 1966, insurers provided 
more than £1.4 billion. About a quarter 
of the assets of the 300 biggest insurers last 
year consisted of securities, mainly bonds. 
Of the remaining assets, mortgages— 
mainly house 11101 tgages—are the most 
important. 

Supervision 

The public authorities keep a very close 
eye on insurance companies. The big 
“ national ” companies (that is practically 
all life companies, the 100 biggest sickness 
insurers, 200 pension fund companies and 
about 400 general insurers) arc under the 
scrutiny of the supervisory board for insur¬ 
ance companies and building societies in 
Berlin. It is directly responsible to the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, but inde¬ 
pendently run and in fact more or less 
wholly carried by the supervised com¬ 
panies. (This is the sort of statutory self¬ 
regulation that The Economist , for one, 
would like to see in Britain). The bulk of 
the insurers, those with only regional 
importance, are supervised by the respec¬ 
tive land authorities. Companies under¬ 
writing solely aviation, reinsurance, car¬ 
riage and marine business are completely 
free from supervision. Among these com¬ 
panies there are 130 foreign-based ones, 
including around 25 British. (But the role 
of British marine insurers in the German 
market is far more important than these 
figures suggest: at least a third of all Ger¬ 
man hull insurance business is placed in 
the London market, frequently at far lower 
rates than German insurers could offer.) 
In addition there are eleven British com¬ 
panies writing non-marine and carriage 
insurance as well; their business is there¬ 
fore wholly under state supervision but 
they account for less than 2 per cent of the 
premium income of all foreign companies. 

Government supervision in Germany 
(unlike Britain) is not confined to a formal 
check that the respective laws and regu¬ 
lations have been observed. A shaky appli¬ 
cant for trading permission is almost cer¬ 
tain to be spotted in the course of the 
authorities’ “ inquisition ”. They require 
a so-called business plan, setting out the 
managerial and financial foundations of 
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the insurance cortipany to be established. 
Articles of association, the policy, and 
above all the qualifications of the directors 
are examined closely. In the business plan 
insurance companies also have to disclose 
their premium charges and methods for 
calculating technical reserves -for the 
authorities a very valuable early warning 
light, but for the insurers a severe restric¬ 
tion of their commercial freedom. Changes 
in life, sickness and motor premiums need 
the authorities’ approval. In addition the 
authorities can carry out spot checks with¬ 
out notice on their own initiative; indeed, 
they must do so once in every five years. 
They may also take preventive measures 
to ward off an approaching disaster. 

The authorities believe in a well -padded 
capital cushion for the newcomers; that is 
about £365,000 nominal capital, of which 
at least half must be paid up. In addition 
there must be a special fund to cover run¬ 
ning-in costs of usually around 50 per cent 
of the nominal capital. Foreign com¬ 
panies do not have to have such a big 
capital bolster. Normally a fixed guaran¬ 
tee fund of £45,000 and a variable 
guarantee fund of 40-50 per cent nl the 
premium income is considered a sulhcient 
security. 

Investment controls 

Strict rules govern the investment of 
insurers’ funds, particularly the life com¬ 
panies’. They apply to all funds except 
shareholders’ capital and free reserves 
And even those are not exempt from 
public scrutiny and control, if a company 
invests money in land or in shareholdings 
of 10 per cent or more of the capital of 
another insurance company. The bulk of 
the insurance funds (as distinct from share¬ 
holders* capital and free leseives) must In- 
held in a balanced mixture of assets 
secured either on land or by slate guaran¬ 
tee; i.e, in bonds, mortgages, trim loans 
and real estate. Investing insurance funds 
in equities is normally only possible in 
shares of certain selected sectors like public 
utilities and is subject to approval. F01 
the non-lile insurer lilc is easier; part of 
his technical reserves can be tied up in 
shares of his own choice, bills and bank 
deposits. 

Thus by British standards German 
insurance is tightly controlled, and the 
system seems to have worked well. Tin* 
German public is unlikely to experience 
anything like the row of shocks that have 
unsettled British policyholders in the last 
twelve months. But the coin has another 
side. German insurers usually see the 
spread of compulsory social insurance as 
their main problem. But with higher 
living standards the public’s insurance 
needs are increasing all the time. The 
real problem is the relative unattractive¬ 
ness of life assurance as a saving medium 
in Germany. If the harmonised common 
market regulations for insurance do in fact 
lead to a loosening of the grip over insur¬ 
ance investment (sec page xxtvii), German 
insurers could find themselves with new 
opportunities to expand their business and 
increase their contribution to the capital 
market. 
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oldings over 10-25 years by a plan 
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for details apply to: 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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capitalism of Marx’s day are surely capable 
of producing at least some useful results 
when applied to the not so very different 
capitalism of our own day. 

It is this belief, whether we accept it or 
not, that makes the Marxian approach to 
the history of economics so much more 
alive than the work done by less ob¬ 
viously committed writers. Of course, 
there are reservations. Marxian expecta¬ 
tions lead to conjectures that sometimes 
hurry the narrative too rapidly over 
difficulties. An interpretative tradition 
:hat furnishes insight into Adam Smith 
ind Ricardo is less helpful, and possibly 
;ven a handicap, when dealing with 
igures like John Stuart Mill and Mar- 
Mil. Gan the historical writers of the 
Scottish Enlightenment be quite so 
eadily assimilated to the Marxian tradi- 
ion ? Is more detailed economic history 
iecessary to establish certain connect¬ 
ions ? But it is always worth debating 
vith Professor Meek. 

In his final section he reflects on the 
ecent emergence of ideologically neutral 
banning techniques capable of being 
pplied to communist and capitalist 
conomies alike. This has obviously 
iclped to modify his attitude to Keynes’s 
ontribution and to contemporary econo- 
nics at large. And while non-Marxists 
nay feel that the technocratic use of 
conoinic science is not of quite so recent 
rigin, they will agree that the rap - 
1 nxhement between the Marxian and 
bourgeois " traditions is one of the most 
ignificant developments in our times. 
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UNDER OCCUPATION 

Austria between East and West, 

1 945" *955 

By William B. Bader. 

Stanford University Press . London: 
Oxford University Press. 259 pages. 60 s. 

The postwar Four Men in a Jeep decade 
in Vienna gave the late Chancellor Raab 
all the sensations of being squeezed in 
with four elephants in a rowing boat. At 
intervals throughout 1966 , Austrian 
officialdom was locked in conflict over the 
celebration of the national day of libera¬ 
tion. watched—so far as one can judge— 
with almost total indifference by the 
general population. Not that the 
Austrians, when they happen to think 
about it, arc unaware of their extra¬ 
ordinary good fortune in being the bene¬ 
ficiaries of a unique Russian withdrawal. 
It is just that it is so difficult to escape 
from the element of party propaganda 
that usually suffuses such celebrations; to 
sit down and consider how it all came 
about would occur to few as a way to 
spend a day off. 

In fact, Austrian statesmen (they 
earned the much-abused term) of both the 
main parties, and ordinary people in great 
numbers, showed in those days a deter¬ 
mination, courage and political maturity 
that too few Austrians have shown at 
other times. Overwhelming as was the 
influence over events of the occupying 
powers compared with anything that the 
Austrians themselves could do, freedom 
was not a commodity thrust on an unde¬ 
serving population, and without their 
resistance to Russian bullying and blan¬ 
dishments alike, they might not have been 
free today. 

Why did the Russians go? It is often 
forgotten that they would have been 
ready to move out in 1949 , hut the price 
they asked was too high. In a detailed 
account, in which however the reader 
never loses sight of the broader scene, Mr 
William Bader (a Foreign Service Officer 
who formerly taught at Princeton) oilers 
these reasons: the disappearance, partly 
thanks to the Warsaw Pact, of the 
strategic and political necessity for the 
Russians to maintain a forward and insu¬ 
lating zone in Austria; the emergence of 
Austria as a convenient potential gateway 
to attack on western Europe ; the fact 
that the country had become an economic 
liability. Russia no longer needed 
Austrian oil, and the USIA (Russian- 
controlled) industries continued to totter 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Nor was any 
particular ideological problem involved; 
even within the Russian zone, the Com¬ 
munist party steadily declined to an 
insignificant level. In this connection the 
author quotes Karl Renner, who once 
remarked that “ Stalin made only two 
mistakes in Austria—he showed the 
Russians Austria, and the Austrians the 
Russians.” But Mr Bader thinks—and 
this is the generally accepted view—that 
Khrushchev’s principal motive was based 
bn a more long-term calculation. He 


hoped that the creation, of a„ neutral 
Austria would provide a model that might 
prove attractive to others, encouraging 
them to keep clear of military alliances, 
or even to accept demilitarisation. 
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struction and Development. 

Facts at Yoitr Fingertips : Everyman’s Guide 
to Reference Books. By K. C. Harrison. 
Kenneth Mawn. 113 pages. 13s. 

A second edition of the book first published 
in 1964. 

Historic Houses, Castles and Gardens in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1967. Thomas 
Skinner. (Index Publication.) 93 pages. 3s. 

Afghanistan. By John C. Griffiths. Pall Mall 
Press. 187 pages. 30s. 

Afghanistan : Highway of Conquest. By Arnold 
Fletcher. Cornell University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press (1983). 332 pages. 601. 

Afghanistan : Cockpit in Asia. By Peter King. 
Bles (1966). 224 pages, illustrated. 23s. 

Mr Griffiths’s book is the first full-length 
study of Afghanistan from a British publisher 
in many years. It covers the history swiftly, to 
deal more fully with the current political and 
economic situation. 

Mr Fletcher’s book, the product of more 
research and greater familiarity, also covers the 
near-contemporary scene, but is basically his¬ 
torical. It is particularly valuable as an antidote 
to the unavoidable bias of British historians, if 
partly because the author has some bias the 
other way. 

Mr King is one of those amateurs who 
plunge into a country wet behind the ears and 
comes back with a mass of unevaluated impres¬ 
sions that are as entertaining and evocative as 
they are superficial. 

Yearbook of International Organisations: 
The Encyclopaedic Dictionary of International 
Organisations, Their Officers, Their Abbrevia¬ 
tions, 1966-67. Edited by Eyvind S. Tew. 
Union of International Associations. 1,008 
pages £6 3s. 

This is the eleventh edition of the yearbook 
and it covers 2,134 organisations, in compari¬ 
son with 213 in the first edition of iyo8. 

The British Economy : Problems and Pro¬ 
spects. By John and Anne-Marie Hackett. 
Allen and Unwin. 239 pages. 40s. clothbound, 
28s. paperhnund. 

Perhaps to keep down the weight of the¬ 
se hool satchel the authors, who wrote originally 
in French for the French, have avoided any 
serious analysis of the British economy. They 
appear to be widely read, especially in political 
pamphlets, many of whose ratchwords they use 
as headings. In chapter nine', “ Modernisation,” 
under the heading "Rationalisation" there is 
only (and oddly) a discussion of trade union 
reform, in which we are told that some of the 
bigger unions are showing "a new dynamism 
as regards the rationalisation of their struc¬ 
tures.” Such’ banality spoils this easily read 
guide to the British economy as the French 
see it. 

Russian Themes. Edited by Miriam and 
Lionel Kochan. 144 pages- English Society 
and Government in The Fifteenth Century. 
Edited by C. M. D. Crowder. 155 pages. 
American Themes. Edited by Esmond Wright. 
162 pages. Universal Rome. Edited by 
Anthony Birlev. 120 pages. Oliver and Boyd, 
(Selections from History Today series.) 10s. 6d. 
each. 
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LONDON 




Railways: how to axe the tracks, 
and save the lines 


The southern region of British 
Railways caused its commuters a 
lot of trouble two weeks ago 
when it changed its timetable in 
one massive sweep. But what it 
was trying to do is absolutely right 
It was attempting, fundamentally, 
to squeeze more out of existing 
capital expenditure by playing 
around with the timing of the 
trains, and to economise on new 
capital expenditure by going for 
technology which gives it just 
what it wants and no more. Both 
these principles are thoroughly 
right when the railways* deficit is 
as big as it is. Indeed it would 
be heartening if one could be 
confident that other regions had 
the same approach. 

This being so, it is worth pur¬ 
suing the point about fiddling 
around with the timetables to cut 
down on operating and capital 
charges. Accordingly, The Econ¬ 
omist has been doing a bit of 
figuring, just to give an idea what 
can be done. It should be said at 
the outset that what follows does 
not relate to lines heavily used 
by commuters, which present 
wholly different problems, involv¬ 
ing political and social decisions 
which go far beyond British 
Railways' ken. However, the 
main line and non-commuter rail 
system is quite well worth con¬ 
sidering by itself. 


An example 

The top diagram on the left is 
a railway timetable, much like 
those actually used by British 
Railways but very much foimal- 
ised to make it simple. The 
vertical scale shows miles. At the 
top, 12b miles from London, is 
Barchester Junction. Now suppose 
an express passenger train leaves 
Barchester and runs at 80 rnph 
to London. It will arrive in Lon- 
y don one and a half hours later. So 
if a line is drawn from the 120 
mile point at Barchester to the 
hour point at London on the 
bottom scale of the diagram, the 
train’s path has been described. 
Each of the lines drawn represents 
a train going from Barchester to 
London. The first train runs at 
80 mph, the second (ten or so 
minutes latdr) at 60 mph, the 
third at 40 mph and the fourth 


at 30 mph. The cycle is repeated 
hourly. The slower the train the 
more gentle the slope on the 
diagram. 

The crucial point is that Wher 
ever the lines on the diagram 
cross there must be two tracks at 
the place shown on the vertical 
scale; for a faster train is over¬ 
taking a slower. On this diagram 
there are four points where two 
tracks are needed and one where 
three tracks are needed. Only the 
Barchester to London line has 
been shown. A similar timetable 
for the reverse journey will re¬ 
quire as many tracks again. 

Extra tracks mean extra money 
to pay for maintenance and 
signalling. How can they be 
eliminated ? The first thing is 
to get all the trains running at 
about the same speed. Then none 
of the lines on the diagram will 
cross and one track will do all 
the way. In practice all trains 
cannot be made to run at exactly 
the same speed. But the differ¬ 
entials can be narrowed. More¬ 
over the number of trains can be 
cut down, so that the slowest is 
not overtaken by the fastest. 

Suppose that on the Barchester 
line the following changes arc 
made. The two slowest trains 
(carrying freight) are combined. 
This involves switching small 
loads and short distance traffic 
to road. The combined train is 
then run at 60 mph, like the 
slower of the two passenger trains, 
which stops several times on the 
way. 

The signalling is then improved 
to allow the trains to run at four 
minute, instead of ten minute, 
intervals. 

Now look at the second dia¬ 
gram (make money—1). No line 
crosses another. The whole 
journey needs only one track. So 
money has been saved. Now look 
at the third diagram. This has 
on it the paths of trains going in 
the opposite direction, fro m 
London to Barchester. These 
criss-cross the solid lines, signify* 
ing that them must be two tracks 
at each crossing, as fat as the 100 
mile point. The crossings are 
frequent enough to justify a track 
for each direction. For the 20 
miles just outside Barchester, 
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however, there is no cross. So all 
the trains can be accommodated 
on just one track, signalled to 
a jlow trains to go in either 
direction. 

The essential point is that 70 
or 80 per cent of a track’s running 
costs are constant however many 
trains use the track. So it is 
essential to put as many trains as 
possible on a track to lower the 
amount of constant costs borne 
by each train. That is why so 
much of the future railway net¬ 
work is expected to be single 
track. 


How much sayed? 

We can now do some costing to 
see just how much money is at 
stake. The calculations used arc 
based on' figures given by Dr 
Stewart Joy and Mr Christopher 
Foster, both of the Ministry of 
Transport, in a paper to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 
They are shown in the two tables 
It is probably most realistic to 
take the case of a line about to 
be modernised. 

First, suppose that the Barchester 
line is modernised without any 
change in the timetable. Going on 
mir chosen example there are 
four jwints where 2 trains must 
pass (so four sections of double 
track in each direction) and one 
point where 3 must pass (so one 
section of triple track). Each pass¬ 
ing section would need to be, say, 
three miles long. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the total cost of mod¬ 
ernising the line {The Economist 
made its own estimate of the cost 
of the triple track section) would 
be £14.28111. 

If the timetable was adjusted to 
allow fewer tracks to be used this 
cost would fall to £i2.i6nu This 
is a saving of £2.12m. or 14-9 % - 
In the same way, the annual run¬ 
ning costs, with a timetable ad¬ 
justment, arc £ 1.26m., against 
ill.45m. Here the saving is 
£194,000, or 13.4%. 

The Beeching axe removed a 
large number of routes from the 
railway map. This was a move in 
the right direction, but the Beech¬ 
ing axe was a blunt instrument. 
The Joy and Foster paper sug¬ 
gests that there is plenty of room 
to swing another and sharper axe. 
(Whose name will it take?) This 
time the target will be tracks 
rather than routes. For the ima¬ 
ginary railway of just 120 route 
miles just over £2m. of capital 
can be saved by fitting the traffic 
on to fewer tracks. The savings 
for the whole system would be 
considerable. 

Dr Joy and Mr. Foster reckon 
that by 1984 only fifteen inter¬ 
regional routes will justify two 
tracks and only two four tracks 
(ignoring the crowded commuter 
routes). The rest, then, main line 
though they are, would have to 
he singled to cover costs ade¬ 
quately. 


Other consequences: 

Cheeseparing on tracks would 
mean that consigners of freight 
(and not all of them would stay as 
customers) would have to fit their 
deliveries to match the reduced 
number of trains. Passengers 
would have fewer trains and in 
some places now enjoying an ex¬ 
cellent service would have a worse 
one—but one fitted to the 
amount of business they provide. 
There would be technical prob¬ 
lems, too. To reduce speed differ¬ 
entials and allow better utilisation 
trains must be speeded up. The 
current standard truck is in dan¬ 
ger of derailing at 50 mph and 
will have to go. Freight trains 
would all need to have continuous 
brakes like passenger trains, so the 
ding-dong-ding of a freight train 
being held back by the locomo¬ 
tive’s brakes alone would become 
a sound of the past. More power¬ 
ful locomotives will be needed. 
Passenger traffic poses a double 
problem. Longer distance trains 
must run fast enough to keep 
passenegers away from the air¬ 
lines, yet enough stops must be 
made to allow as many people as 
possible to use the trains. A 
present day stopping express is 
doing well if it averages 60 mph, 
the minimum at which the new 
freight trains will have to work. 
One solution could be to reduce 
the number of passenger trains 
and to share the necessary stops 
between the remaining trains, 
keeping total journey times short 
enough to be competitive with air¬ 
lines on the longer journeys and 
roads on the shorter. This solution 
would reduce speed differentials 
and so allow more trains to be 
packed on to the line. 

The new sort of axe, which will 
cut out tracks rather than routes, 
could actually reprieve routes 
whose, life at present seems limited 
to the term of office of the present 
Minister of Transport. Modern¬ 
ising the main lines and reducing 
the number of tracks will produce 
a large amount of second hand 
plant that can be used on second¬ 
ary lines. It costs only £ 12,400 to 
rebuild a double track line to old 
standards with second-hand track, 
only for £ 6,400 a single track line. 
'These costs are only a tenth or 
so of those for modern tracks. 
There is hope, then, for many 
threatened lines. Indeed the 
recently singled Salisbury to 
Exeter line is now giving the 
intermediate towns of Dorset and 
east Devon a better overall service 
than they have ever had, even in 
the golden age of the railways. 
One of the few problems of single 
track lines is that they do make 
breakdowns more of a problem. 
None of this is new to railway 
officials A lot of work along these 
and similar lines is always going 
on, as the Southern Region has 
just shown. And currently the rate 
of change is accelerating. But the 
point of the Foster-Joy paper, and 
the point of this Brief, is that this 
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Capital costs per route mile 




Single 

Double 

Quadruple 


track 

track 

track 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Earthworks* 

500 

500. 

500 

Permanent way 

40.000 

60,000 

120,000 

Signalling 

20,000 

31,000 

62,000 

Telecommunications 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 


75,500 

106,500 

197,500 

*This hours will m practice 

vary widely, but 

since in absolute 

terms it wilt 

remain small it will not affect the calculations. 



Annual track costs per route mile 




Singe 

track 

Double 

Quadruple 


track 

track 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Interest* 

3,020 

4,260 

7,900 

Signalling 

Maintenance* 

2,600 

4,030 

8,060 

2,140 

2,670 

3,950 


7,760 

10,960 

19,910 


Mr 6% average on capital am ploy ad 

Thaaa chargaa vary with tha apaad and waight of tha trains. Tha figures ahown 
ara maant hatwaan tha highest and lowaat assumptions msda by Joy and Foster. 


whole, .thing $Quld go very, very changes to its customers, instead 

much farther: On^ would in fact of hugging them to its breast 

like to see BR mote often boasting like state secrets. It could do 

how jriever it is being, and itself a lot of good — especially 

explaining the logic of timetable in the current economic climate. 
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PAKISTAN Mercantile Bank Limited 
Member oj The Hongkong Bank Group is there . 

* hittagong , Karachi and Khulna. Long established in 
Pakistan , Mercantile Bank , all Members of The Group can give the latest information 

and expert advice to all interested in trade and finance with this country. 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office. Hong Kong 

t j 9 Gracechurch Street EC 3 

London Offices. m pall Ma „ gwi 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
Head Office* 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
Chinatown Office: 930 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office Hong Kong m 

1 a nee 15 Gracechurch Street EC 3 
London Offices: 123 Pa „ Mal] 8W1 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office 7 King William Street London EC 4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
109 Pitt Street Sydney Australia 

Blanches throughout the Middle and Fai East, also in Xeir Yoik. Hamburg and Pans 
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Death of a Sales Technique 

The biggest sweet-eaters in the world may not, after all, pay less for their candies as 
a result of this week's removal of resale price maintenance. More important are the 
implications for manufacturers of other price-maintained goods 


Jn the feast of feverish price cutting this week Britain’s 
supermarkets may have thought they were settling old 
scores with the confectionery manufacturers who have 
restrained them for so long. But it is the manufactures 
who will probably benefit. While the supermarkets will 
be making precious little profit on their sweets, manufacturers 
should record higher sales. 

Whether they like it or not, supermarkets, competing 
among themselves, are compelled to put on a noisy show 
of price cutting on a special occasion like this, if they arc 
to maintain their images of treasure troves of good value : 
sweets today, detergents last spring, tobacco last winter 
and so on. But when the festival is over it will be a different 
story. About half of all confectionery is sold in Britain 
through specialist sweetshops, and particularly through such 
shops in urban or suburban high streets, in the direct line 
of fire from the supermarkets. The Restrictive Practices 
Court refused to accept the confectionery makers’ startling 
forecasts that great numbers of these shops will be forced 
out of business ; instead, it estimated that perhaps lo 
per cent of them would go. And, instead of the 11 per cent 
drop in confectionery consumption forecast by the con¬ 
fectioners, the court expects to see sales roughly maintained, 
or even slightly increased. On the other hand, it did not 
expect any material change in the general price level of 
confectionery. In other words, it implicitly conceded that 
those sweetshops that stay in business will have to be given 
a higher margin on the lines not vulnerable to price cutting. 

So, out of the fracas, it seems that confectionery manu¬ 
facturers, who have spent £100,000 on the fruitless struggle 
for exemption from the Resale Prices Act, may actually 
derive some net benefit from the ending of price-fixing. 

It is unlikely that their own profit margins will contract, 
as competition at the wholesale level is already fierce. The 
consumer/ according to the court, will have the advantage 
of a more flexible price structure but the disadvantage of 
fewer sweetshops. Despite their loud hurrahs, the super¬ 
markets ijiay gain next to nothing ; their increase in the 
volume o| trade will be mainly of confectionery sold almost 
at cost pi?ce. The court found it impossible to believe that 
customers f will be attracted intb supermarkets to get a 
penny or < two off their confectionery, once things have t 
settled ddWn. This week’s price cuts of 30 per cent on 
some lines are unlikely to remain for long, nor is the super¬ 
markets’ share of the confectionery market likely to rise from 
its present level of 3^ per cent to anything very significant. 

What happens to the specialist sweetshops will depend 
on where they are. The corner or backstreet shop should 
be least affected ; in any case it is often also a tobacconist, 
a seller of stationery, a newsagent, or a mixture of these. 


The high street retailer ought to get a higher basic margin, 
but he may have to cut prices of some lines ; if he is awake 
he will put these lines out of sight, filling his display space 
entirely with other lines on which he can charge something 
more like a normal margin. Some efficient sweetshops, with 
their higher basic margins, ought to come out net gainers. 
Others will disappear altogether. 

This is all the direct outcome of the historic moment in 
the Restrictive Practices Court on Tuesday this week when 
Mr Justice Megaw delivered his 40-minute judgment in the 
first hearing under the 1964 Resale Prices Act, a judgment 
as pointedly brief as the hearing itself was long ^it lasted 43 
days). The judgment confirmed the suspicion that getting 
the court to approve an exemption from the Resale Prices 
Act (to allow rpm to continue) will be about as easy as 
getting a camel through the eye of a needle. Despite its 
expectation of a 10 per cent drop in the number of high 
street sweetshops, the court rejected all four of the confec¬ 
tionery manufacturers’ grounds for claiming exemption. 
These were: that prices would rise ; or that the number of 
varieties would be reduced ; or that the fall in the number 
of outlets would be to the detriment of the public ; or that 
other necessary retailer services (such as weighing and putting 
into bags) would no longer be provided. 

As with so many other rpm goods, the manufacturers’ 
claim hinged on the effect of price competition—provoked 
by the supermarkets, rather than conducted by them alone 
—on the specialist retailer. It now looks as if the court is 
in a mood to reject most such claims. Even the one that 
confectionery is bought on impulse hardly seems to have 
strengthened the manufacturers’ case. For the more con¬ 
fectionery is bought on impulse, the less—so the court 
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appeared ready to reason buying in the supermarkets will 
actually replace buying in sweetshops. Quite clearly, to 
succeed at all, an applicant for price maintenance must show 
that his goods are special, and need a distinctive form of 
distribution. To forecast that half the specialist high street 
outlets would disappear if economic forces were allowed to 
operate merely suggests that there were too many specialist 
outlets in the first place. 

Price-maintenance in a few things like books may still 
remain. Just as when they successfully defended their 
collective agreement before the Restrictive Practices Court 
in 1962, publishers will try to show that th£ future of the 
specialist bookseller is at stake, and that thb number of 
outlets for the less immediately popular books would be 
reduced without rpm. The same sort of claim will be made 
with gramophone records. The footwear manufacturers 
will probably try a different tack, arguing that branded 
footwear relies on the independent retailer and the depart¬ 
ment store ; price cutting on branded footwear, therefore, 
might mean fewer of these outlets. This would strengthen 
the relative position of the multiples, which cater for mass 
taste and have their shoes made for them under their own 


brands. For toys and games and ^osmcfiqs j( the next two 
eases to come before the court) iht arguments^ook^much 
weaker. Tobacco manufacturer^, W they continue to fight 
their case, will claim that more trade would be diverted to 
supermarkets than with confectionery, and that, in contrast 
to confectionery, the corner shop really would suffer. Even 
if the court accepts this argument, it may simply conclude 
that the new pattern of purchasing would and should call 
for fewer comer shops, or for higher margins in the remaining 
ones (logical enough since they arc providing convenience 
as well as cigarettes)* or for both. v , 

In view of the vairt expense of ^fighting a case through 
the Restrictive Practices Court, there is now a good chance 
that more applicants for exemption will give up before 
their hearings. This is what happened with collective 
restrictive agreements, once it became plain that the court 
was prepared to ban most of them. Mr Heath’s Act of 
1964, in other words, has done its job. Apart from a few 
special cases. like books, it may now be only a matter of 
months before resale price maintenance in Britain fades 
away. 


American Banks Abroad 

Our special correspondent recently in New York discusses the outlook 
for the smaller American banks which are now following 
their giant rivals by establishing branches overseas 


After a two-year pause, American banks seem poised for a 
new push into London and the continent. In the last wave 
of overseas expansion, which ended in 1965, giants like Bank 
of America, Chase Manhattan and First National City were 
joined in London by banks like Continental Illinois, First 
National of Chicago, Irving Trust, First National of Boston 
and Marine Midland whose ranking by size is from 8th to 
30th among American banks. Now plans for London 
branches later this year have* been announced not only by 
Mellon, ranked about 13th, but also by Bank of New York, 
ranked 50th. 'Several other medium-sized American banks 
are said to be contemplating new London or European 
branches: and one group of American banks is thinking of 
clubbing together for a London branch. 

By the end of this year there will be 16 American batiks 
with foreign branches, compared with only seven in i960. 
This means that about half of the 30-odd American banks, 
which have taken advantage of their, location at ports to 
develop a specialised foreign business, will have foreign 
branches of their own. Soon all of them may fed compelled 
to set up shflp overseas instead, of working through corres¬ 
pondents. Bult Will all of thefn really^ind this worthwhile— 
let alone thqse American banks that l |iave not already built 
up a foreign business from their home base? " , 

Some big American bankers think hot. They predict that 
some of twr medium-sized rivals may pay dearly for the 
k ‘ statusjwm^ol ’’ of a London branch; Th^y ar^ie thtykitt* 
really V^, international American banks profit front 
and- cb^nental ( ' they 
European international 

American companies. By ^^ 46 ^ 

AmerMap'-jbanks branching j(@yyfar 

. .op ‘the' *bu 

subsidiaries, anti on the smaller CorripamTs at th&t; 
Mo*]enV&er, they prophesy that these smaller, and recently 


acquired, British and European subsidiaries of American 
business companies are about to suffer widespread 
casualties. 

Here is how one prominent and well informed American 
banker sees the outlook: 

I11 the past few years just about ever) American business 
executive has felt lie has had to go out and buy into a 
European subsidiary just to keep up with the Joneses. T hese 
guys fly over to Europe on Thursday, buy themselves some 
European outfit Friday, then spend the weekend trying to 
turn it into a rootin’ tootin’ American company. Then they 
fly home. About a vear later it begins to percolate through 
to them that there are good reasons why European business 
practices differ from American practices ; and they discover 
they’ve got themselves a building, not a business. At that 
point they sell out—with-less publicity, mind you, than when 
they moved in. 

This banker predicts that within a few years the number 
of American subsidiary , companies in Britain anjej Europe 
will shrink from the present 5,000 to about 4,000. Indeed, 
he claims that the process has already begun. In the first 
six months of this year half a dozen of the 17 American 
law firms set up in Paris to service American overseas 
’business subsidiaries closed down. Even pessimistic American 
bankers do not predict ih'at, if theii business doe's! fall off, 
.American branch banks in London and Europe'will shut 
..down too. But a numbef of bankers do think that some 
of these newer branch banks may not show a prpjit for ten 
or fifteen years* 

Some allowance has to be. made, when such gloom is 
voiced by rivals of those American bankers who have just 
set up or are planning to set up new London and European 
branches. Even if puch branches do not show a quick profit, 
there is a strong inducement to establish them in order to tap 
the ,Euro-d<$Ilar market. During last year's horrendous 
American credit squeeze, those American banks without 
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j access to the Euro-dpUar market through their own foreign 
i branches found themselves at a marked disadvantage. How- 
i ever, medium-sized American banks about to follow the push 
to London do not see their new branches as mere Euro-dollar 
collection agencies. The Bank of New York, for instance, 
spent several years building up a foreign business in prepara¬ 
tion for its move to London later this year; it believes that its 
branch in the City should show a profit within three years. 

The latest move towards direct overseas branching by 
more American banks has received some impetus from the 
privately expressed, but well-circulated, dissatisfaction of 
some American bankers who tried the other route of linking 
with foreign banks. Ironically, too, Britain’s credit squeeze 
has helped some American banks to get a toehold in the 
City. When Britain’s banks were limited in their new 
lending to no more than 105 per cent of their outstanding 
advances in March 1965 (as non-clearing banks still arc), 
newcomers who arrived in March 1965, and who therefore 
had no advances outstanding at that date, were given 
arbitrary limits by the Bank of England. That meant that 
the newcomers had some funds to lend when most banks 
had none. At least one American newcomer is known to 
have got its foot solidly into the door by being able to accom¬ 
modate customers who were being turned down by their 
own bankers when credit was at its tightest. 
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This special prop for newcomers to the City has already 
lost most of its force with the easing of the credit squeeze. 
It will disappear completely once Britain’s non-clearing banks 
are no longer limited to the 105 per cent ceiling. American 
newcomers into London will then be wholly on their own 
in trying to build up business with international and British 
companies. To some extent, their prospects of doing so have 
improved because over the past few years British company 
treasurers have become used to being approached by, and 
even to approaching, American branch banks in the City. 

The outlook for would-be American invaders seems to be 
that those American banks that succeed in capturing a 
share of British and European business stand a reasonable 
chance of success. Those in the best position to collar that 
sort of business will be the ones that have done the initial 
spadework of building up an •international business before 
moving abroad -either at their head offices if they are 
located at American ports, or through subsidiaries located 
at ports when their head offices are in the interior of the 
United States. But the prospects seem less promising for any 
American banks that might feel tempted to set up a London 
or European branch merely to service the overseas subsid¬ 
iaries of their domestic business customers, or merely as 
Euro-dollar borrowing agencies for the bank’s head office 
back home. 
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Citroen-Berliet merger: Bercot's 
new empire 


Just as the French motor "'industry closes 
down for its August holiday Citroen has 
announced that it is taking over Berliet 
for an unknown number of Citroen shares. 
In May M. Paul Berliet, whose family 
owns 80 per cent of the shares in the firm, 
largest maker of commercial vehicles in 
France, announced that he was looking 
lor “ partners ” to help Berliet. The firm 
lias had four had years, with very small 
profits from stagnant sales at home and 
abroad in a situation aggravated by over¬ 
investment at the modern and integrated 
Berliet plant at Lyons. M. Bercot of 
Citroen does not believe in mergers— 
which led some people to assume that 
this deal would never come off. They 
have been proved wrong. 

True, M. Bercot’s attitude led to troubles 
when Citroen tried to take over Peugeot 
last year. 'The Peugeot firm, in less trouble 
than the Berliets, managed to avoid the 
takeover by making a partnership 
arrangement with the state-owned 
Renault This left Citroen out in the cold 
'—since M. Bercot and M, Dreyfus of 
Renault are on notoriously poor terms. 
The Berliet takeover is one prong of 
Citroen’s riposte to the Peugeot:Renault 


deal, its hid to make itself into a fully 
European company. The other is a possible 
takeover of the German NSU company, 
with which it is working on cars powered 
by the Wankel rotary engine to fill the 
gaps in the range of Citroen cars. 

The merger will turn Berliet into 
Citroen’s commercial vehicle division. 
This will make half the commercial 
vehicles in France over 6 tons in weight, 
and a third of those below 6 tons. Citroen 
will transfer production of its lorries and 
vans to Berliet’s under-utilised works at 
Lyons. There will be a rationalisation of 
outlets abroad, which will be easy, since 
there are few overlapping interests, and at 
home, where there is more overlapping. 
For Berliet has a strong independent 
dealer organisation, which will not wel¬ 
come the Citroen intrusion. Many of 
Berliet’s dealers also sell cars made by 
Peugeot, which does not make commercial 
vehicles. So there could be some restless 
dealers available for foreign companies, 
who already have a fifth of the French 
commercial vehicle market, even exclud¬ 
ing the 7,0.00 trucks made by tJnic, Fiat’s 
French subsidiary. 

Altogether, the deal will* of course, 


strengthen Cijtroen, especially as Berliet’s 
vehicles were of more modern design than 
Citroen’s, and Berliet has a range of 
v-engines due to appear soon. It will also 
make it more difficult for foreigners to 
get further into the French market — 
except indirectly. Renault already has a 
deal with the German MAN company 
which sells large diesels to Renault and 
imports Renault’s Saviem vans into Ger¬ 
many in return. 'I’his link will almost cer¬ 
tainly have to be strengthened quite a bit 
now. 


Aluminium 


Critical discussions 


Large scale aluminium dumping in 
Europe may well be in the offing. A 
good deal of eastern European aluminium 
is already finding its way into western 
European markets at prices more than 
£25 below the £196 a ton producers’ 
price. Hitherto most of this east 
European aluminium has been bought by 
the. giant non-American producers led by 
Alcan and Alusuisse on a gentleman’s 
agreement and at a discount below their 
own price. It has then either been passed 
on to their own semi-fabricators or sold 
to the independent semi-fabricators at the 
official producers* price. 

The producers defend this arrangement 
on the grounds that the eastern block 
countries left to themselves would dump 
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Slowdown in Europe: Faltering growth in the world's most 
important trading countries has nipped back export and 
output gains elsewhere. Hardest hit in Europe have been 
tfieklinalier countries heavily dependent on markets in 
Grarany and, to a lesser extent, Britain; the pause in 


America has also pinched. The worst may be over, but the 
timing and strength of the upswings, remain uncertain. 

In the coming weeks, in a series of occasional articles* 
The Economist will look at the fortunes of some of the 
countries most affected by these trends. 
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)ver~capacity again 


heir aluminium regardless of price with 
lie prime object of getting foreign 
vchange. The amount of east European 
sports are not thought to be much more 
han 60-70,000 tons a year. But they are 
nrrcasing and already constitute a size- 
ihle proportion of the requirements of 
dependent semi-fabricators outside the 

riited States. And in the past when the 
astern block has gone in for dumping it 
las taken demand away from the big 
iroduccrs and disrupted the price 
tructure which they are so painstakingly 
rving to protect. 

The negotiations now in progress for 

renewal of the gentleman's agreement 
letween the producers and the east 
Europeans are apparently bogged down. 
Ihe eastern Europeans want to lengthen 
lit* contracts beyond one year ; the 
vestern. producers want a better discount 
>ii the metal they buy. 'The impasse 
omes at a particularly tricky time for 
lie industry. World demand is no longer 
mowing at the very fast rates of the last 
<-\v years. Free world consumption was 
i2 per cent up in 1966, but last month 
Wean had to close down one of its ingot 
making plants in Canada. On the semi- 
mhricating side where over-capacity is 
main Incoming a big problem, unofficial 
mice cutting in the form of loyalty and 
quantity discounts is now wide-spread. 

The producers’ price is coming under 
creasing pressure. The big question 
mark hangs over the American market 
"■here there are nine different companies 
producing aluminium ingots. If demand 
l,, ntinues to slacken it is unlikely that 
"■any will be prepared to cut back pro¬ 
motion—though Alcan hopes that its 
Sample has not gone unnoticed. Further¬ 
more should negotiations with the east 
Europeans break down leading to a sharp 
grease in the availability of cheap 
Numinium supplies, the producers might 
'cry well have to contend for the first 
ll| ue with an official European free 
"^rket in aluminium on the London 


Metal Exchange. If this h appened it 
would be at prices well belo'^v their own 
one of £196 a ton. The independent 
companies can only compet.e if they get 
their aluminium at comparable prices to 
what the big semi-fabricators pay. 
Whether the present system] amounts to 
a cartel which ought to hi* broken by the 
establishment of a new free market 
depends on whether the j>roducers are 
supplying aluminium to their own semi- 
fabricating subsidiaries at a more favour¬ 
able price than they seB it to the indepen¬ 
dents. Well, are they ? 

France 


Waiting for Vallon 

Paris 

\ 1’iench government decision on the 
“ Vallon amendment," which ought, 
according to President de (iaullc,, 
make staff participation in company 
profits obligatory should be adopted i.n 
principle at the next council of ministers 
on July ^ 1 st. T it is possible that only part 
of it will be approved then, and that the 
rest will be approved by the ministerial 
meeting on August 9th, the day before 
President de Gaulle is due to make c«ne of 
his television addresses. 

The principles of the Vallon a.mend- 
rnent arc so thorny in practice, that few 
believe thev will ever get anywhere. How¬ 
ever the president evidently wishes them to 
—against the advice of the prime minis¬ 
ter, against the advice of the minister for 
economics and finance, M. Dchre, and 
consequently against the advice of the 
Mathcy commission set up to examine the 
subject., and that of most important civil 
servants. At this juncture it would seem 
likely that the critics have at least gained 
one point, that worker participation should 
be based on profits rather than on some 
weird formula of a share in self-financing. 
How much remains to be seen. Probably 
not all profit-making firms will be subject 
to the otherwise obligatory system. Only 
those employing over a few hundred will 
have to give their workers a share in* the 
profits. The government also seems to fav¬ 
our the workers’ shares taking the form 
of a saving which for a certain time (prob¬ 
ably five years) will remain compulsorily 
invested in the company’s balance sheet 
before it can be realised. This is why the 
idea of distributing supplementary pen¬ 
sions (like the German system) has been 
put aside. It is not yet definite which pre¬ 
cise form will be adopted, but one of them 
is sure to be the issue of new shares from 
the workers’ profits which won’t be sale¬ 
able until a certain time has elapsed. 
Nationalised enterprises will not be in¬ 
cluded in the scheme. So that with small 
firms also excluded the number of workers 
who will benefit from the system should 
not exceed 3-4 million at the most. Even 
ahead of the formal announcement, the 
mind boggles at the possible distortions 
which the measure will introduce into 
France’s labour and capital markets. 


Canadian, banking 

Westbank sag a 


Winnipeg 

Mr Jan ies E. Coyne, who resigned in 
1961 as gov ernor of the Bank of Canada, 
has now been fired as president of the 
Bank of Western Canada. The move 
comes after six months of controversy. 

Westbank, as it is generally known, is 
the first all-Canadian bank to receive a 
charter tn nearly fifty years but it has 
never got off the ground ; it has yet to 
open its doors for business. At the 
beginning of the year its prospects were 
f'ood, with a certificate to start business 
and nearly Can$rj million cajjital. Then 
a bombshell was dropped in the board- 
room of British International Finance 
(Canada) Ltd., an Eastcrn-Canada finance 
house which holds a controlling interest 
in Westbank. Mr Sinclair Stevens, at 
the time chairman of both BIF and West- 
bank, told bis BIF directors be had 
obtained a line of credit with a LTnitcd 
States bank to back up his Can$i3o mil¬ 
lion mini-empire which was becoming 
dangerously overextended in its growth. 
Mr Coyne accused Mr Stevens of selling 
out to the Yankees and ruining the name 
of a Canadian financial institution. 

Mr Coyne resigned his directorships of 
BIF and of 'its subsidiaries. He carried 
the fight to parliament but found no 
support ; a Commons committee told 
the disputants that this was a banking 
row, with nothing illegal in it. 

Some weeks later Mr Stevens sold his 
interest to Montreal financier, Mr Marc 
Masson Bienvenu. It was said at the 
time that York Lambton Corporation, 
the BIF subsidiary which still holds 50.2 
per cent of Westbank shares worth Can$5 
million, was faced with repayment to Mr 
Bienvenu of a Can$3 million loan. It had 
to find a buyer of its shares or liquidate 
the bank to get its capital out. On July 
17th, at the third attempt, the Westbank 
directors unanimously unseated Mr 
Coyne because they felt he was hindering 
their efforts to find buyers for the bank 
stock. An offer from an Edmonton-based 
group for the controlling interest in the 
hank is being considered ; another group, 
organised by a Vancouver investor who 
claims multi-million dollar support from 
a United States and a Japanese hank, is' 
expected to bid for the shares soon. 

Iraq’s oil 

Rumaila shelved? 

Iraq has finally come down against grant¬ 
ing production rights over the prolific 
North Rumaila oilfield to Italy's state 
oil company, ENI ; so said a curious 
report from Baghdad in last Sunday's 
edition of the Italian newspaper Corriare 
della Sera . Certainly the moment is hardly 
right for Iraq's new cabinet to be seen 
discussing a deal with any western oil 
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consuming country. An agreement on ex¬ 
ploitation of North Rum&ila, v^hich could 
probably l>e producing at a .rate of 35 
million tons a year (half as much as 
Iraq's present production) inside thre* 
years, has hung fire through j^raqi in¬ 
decision for almost a decade. So what 
are a few more years here or there ? 

But the real reason for Iraq’s anti- 
Italian statement after months of inten¬ 
sive negotiations seems to be a failure 
to persuade either the Italian government 
or the French to break ranks with the* 
major western oil companies. Iraq's oil 
concessionaire, which originally included 
the North Rumaila field in its concession 
area, is the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
controlled by four British and American 
majors and France's Gompagnie Fran- 
gaise des P£troles. IPG has seen North 
Rumaila taken from it by one govern¬ 
ment (in 1962), partially restored by 
another (in 1965) in an agreement which 
has never been ratified, and put in limbo 
by successive governments since then. 

All along, Iraq’s ploy has been to use 
the vast potential of Rumaila to play 
I PC'! off against ENI,. against France’s 
aggressive state-owned ERAP, and against 
the American independents, in an effort 
to get the best possible terms. With ENI 
biting hard just before war with Israel 
broke out, the wave of anti-British and 
anti-American feeling gave Iraq an un¬ 
repeatable opportunity to back out of the 
*965 agreement with I PC. At the same 
time there were strong rumours, undenied 
in Paris, first that CFP was being urged 
to forget its fellow shareholders in IPG 
and go in on a bigger scale with the Iraqi 
government, and then that ERAP too 
was interested in capitalising on President 
de Gaulle’s popularity with the Arabs. 

Iraq is clearly piqued that none of 
these possibilities has come off. The war. 
finally brought an already wavering 
Italian government down against ratting 
on Britain, America and France. More 
significant still GFP has taken a typically 
tough line first in getting the French 
government (one of its shareholders) to 
lobby the Italian government pretty hard, 
second in steadfastly refusing to go along 
with the French government’s opportun¬ 
ism in the Middle East, and finally by 
playing at least an informal part in get¬ 
ting the state company ERAP to keep its 
nose out of the affair too. 
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Mexican sulphur 

Government coup 


Mexico City 

Shareholders of t he American-owned Pan 
American Sulphu r Company (Pasco) have 
finally accepted a t $63 million Mexican bid 
(made last October) for 66 per cent of the 
equity of Azufrera Panainericana, Pasco's 
wholly owned subsi diary which is by far 
the biggest sulphur producer in Mexico. 
The Mexican government will now take 
over 43 per cent of Panainericana, and 
private Mexican interests (some of which 
are thought to be a bridge for yet further 
government participation in the future) 
will take another 23 por cent. 

It is a decision which has all but been 
forced upon the shareholders of Pan 
American Sulphur—by a series of govern¬ 
ment prods, sanctions and inducements. 
For the last two years the Mexican sulphur 
industry has been operating in a state of 
confusion. It has been a tussle to get 
export licences from the government while 
there have been charges and counter 
charges on whether Panainericana has 
wanted—or even been able—to extract 
enough fresh sulphur to fulfil its export 
licences when it finally got them; though 
recent visits to Panarnericana’s deposits 
suggest that it is working them quite fast 
enough to fill the export licence for 1.5 
million tons which it asked for this year. 

In Me.xicanising its sulphur industry, 
the government lias not missed a trick. 
Texas Guff Sulphur, another American 
company with a relatively small Mexican 
subsidiary, stopped working its (deposits 
five years ago when sulphur prices were 
at a low ebb. A series of law suits ensued 
between the government and TGS which 
were only finally dropped in April when 
TGS, wanting to get back into production, 
agreed to sell one-third of its subsidiary’s 
equity to the same state agency which is 
now buying 43 per cent of Panamericana, 
and another third to private Mexican 
interests. Yet another sulphur producer, 
Central Minera, is owned two-thirds by 
the government and one-third by Inter¬ 
national Helium of Canada. Other pos¬ 
sible producers (a new sulphur prospecting 
rush has been set off by a big local family 
near San Felipe) are mostly Mexican, with 
one quite significant all-American excep¬ 
tion, Azufrera de Veracruz, which is now 
likely to feel more out in the cold than 
ever. 

Mexico is the world’s third largest 
producer of sulphur' it produced 1.6 
million tons in 1965 (compared with 
America’s 7.4 million tons), but it could 
produce a lot more. The hope must be 
that it will now do so. But there are tears 
that the government is now in a position 
to push through its long-held view that 
Mexico’s sulphur companies should get 
better prices for their exports—even if this 
means ditching long-term contracts and 
possibly even old-established customers. 
With demand on the sulphur market at 
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la&t easing off and more and more sulphur 
lieing produced in the wbrld, often as a 
by-product of sour natural gas, this could 
prove to be an ill-judged policy indeed. 


The Six 


Top Eurocrats 

Brussels 

Through the insistence of their president, 
M. Jean Rey, the commisioners of the new 
Common Market Commission have not 
just shared out the former jobs which 
existed before the merger of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in Luxemburg 
with the EEC and Euratom in Brussels. 
The recasting has been fundamental. 

Herr W. Haferkamp, a German trade 
unionist, has sole responsibility for energy 
policy. M. Jean Deniau, a French new¬ 
comer to Brussels — at least as com- 
mission member- takes on the forbidding 
challenge of commercial policy. This 
includes the formal shift required by the 
Treaty of Rome to community-negotiated 
trade treaties with communist countries, 
ior which the 1970 deadline is uncom¬ 
fortably near and the official French atti¬ 
tude massively discouraging. The problem 
of British membership is shared by a work¬ 
ing party and by Sr Eduardo Martino, 
taking on M. Rey's former mantle of 
external relations. Of the fourteen com¬ 
missioners, only M. Sieco Mansholt 
carries on with his old job of coping both 
with the administration and the policy¬ 
making of the common farm policy. M 
Bodson, the Luxemburg member, gets 
transport policy, achieving which is one 
<>f the immediate tasks before the com¬ 
mission right now. 

Many of these jobs are clear-cut, but 
others bear the signs of in-hghting. Signoi 
Colonna got his way with responsibility 
for industrial affairs, but may be hard put 
to it to develop an industrial policy with¬ 
out responsibility for energy, research, 
state aid, fiscal policy, or the investment 
policy of the former high authority of the 
ECSC. As looked likely when M 
Marjolin announced his departure, his 
medium-term economic kingdom has been 
broken up. Energy policy is on its own. 
M. Marjolin’s successor, M. Barre, hus 
surrendered regional policy—perhaps not 
too reluctantly—to Herr von d e r 
Groeben. It is a field which runs straight 
into national sovereignties. 

The whole scheme will stand or fall on 
the success of a series of co-ordinating 
working parties each with at least two 
commissioners at their head. Only they 
can iron out or further confuse the over¬ 
lapping competencies of the new carve- 
up. Things have gone largely the way 
M. Rey wished—and he has left himsel| 
free of direct responsibilities in order 
have the energy to get the new machine I 
going. He will need diplomacy. I 
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The pricing club 


The zinc producers’ price is coming 
under increasing pressure. The London 
Metal Exchange price is still below it, 
over a month after the producers dropped 
their price, by £4 to £98 a ton and cut 
back production by 5 per cent. This fol¬ 
lows a production cut of 10 per cent last 
November. Officially there is no cartel. 
But each of these announcements came 
straight after an informal meeting in 
Brussels of the world’s main zinc pro¬ 
ducers outside the United States. 

On the whole the zinc producers’ un¬ 
official pricing scheme, in operation for 
some three years now, has been remark¬ 
ably successful. One reason no doubt 
is that very little zinc comes from poli¬ 
tically unstable countries. Another is that 
the amount of supply outside producer 
control coining mainly from eastern 
Europe and from scrap is nothing like as 
important as it is in copper. More impor¬ 
tant still, although zinc mining is in many 
hands, smelting capacity is far more con¬ 
centrated with most of it controlled by the 
large mining interests like Rio Tinto Zinc 
in Britain and Cominco in Canada. It has 
been the smelters who called the tune. 

How much longer can the present pro¬ 
ducers* price last ? Hitherto world demand 
and supply have been in near equilibrium 
at the prices set by the producers. Over 
the last seven months, however, mine pro¬ 
duction outside the United States has had 
to.be reduced by 15 per cent. This year 
there is expected to be a sharp jump in 
world mining capacity. The, new Texas 
Gulf venture in Canada alone can produce 
another 250,000 tons a year or 7 per cent 
of last year’s free world production 
Further production* cutbacks—a gift to 
Canada—are hardly likely to be agreed 
on easily. Price reductions on the other 
hand, unless they are sizeable, do little 
to increase consumption. Even if the 
more efficient producers were to drop 
their prices regardless, it would take 
something like a £20 drop below the 
present £98 a ton before it made any 
impression on supply, and the more effi¬ 
cient might not make enough in extra 
sales to offset lower margins. Thus for the 
moment the producers within the Brus¬ 
sels “ club ” are unlikely to do anything 
to break their uneasy co-operation. 

Pressures from outside the club, how¬ 
ever, are mounting. Stocks with American 
producers are climbing fast. They have 
nearly doubled in the six months to last 
April. Unless the Americans can agree 
on production cutbacks, which arc bound 
to be scrutinised under the anti-trust laws, 
they will be forced to lower prices. This 
will then begin to make it profitable to 
ship American zinc to Europe, and a lot 
harder for the producers to support prices 
on the London Metal Exchange. Further- 
mqjB Mw smelters outside producer con- 
itroap^the Metallgesellshaft one in Ger- 
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many are coming into production this 
year, and it will become increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for these smelters to avoid under¬ 
cutting their competitors. There are signs 
that this is happening in Belgium and 
Germany. 


Argentine cars 

A start in 
rationalisation 


Buenos Aires 

While the Argentine government is 
still dickering about rationalising the 
country's motor vehicle industry, Renault 
is busy doing *01 uc rationalising on 
its own account. It is negotiating to 
buy (at a price alleged to be up to $20 
million) the one-third stake formerly held 
by Kaiser Jeep Corporation—part of the 
Edgar Kaiser empire'—in Argentina’s 
biggest vehicle maker, Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, which employs 20,000 workers. 
This always was an anomalous holding 
for Kaiser since it stopped building cars 
(as opposed to jeeps) in the United States 
in the mid-fifties. 

There are 11 car and truck assembly 
plants and a large component industry in 
Argentina now, for a market that is 
strongly protected. In 1959 , 23 factories 
were authorised to operate under excep¬ 
tionally favourable conditions. But the 
slow growth of the market which has 
never absorbed more than 200,000 cars a 
year has been leading the smaller com¬ 
panies to bankruptcy or forced them to 
merge. 

While the industry is so fragmented 
vehicles are naturally very expensive. A 
Chrysler Valiant, to take a typical case, 
costs some US $5,500 compared with 
just over $2,000 in the United States. 

The government may well bring out a 
policy to increase production to 300,000 
per annum and simultaneously bring 
down prices. This could double the motor 
market within a couple of years in the 
Argentine with a ratio of 7 people per 
car—a level comparable with a European 
country like Italy. At the moment the 
ratio is 15 people per car. The attempts 
since 1963 to integrate certain parts of the 
motor industry in member countries of 
LAFTA (Latin American Free Trade 
Association) have made little headway to 
far although Brazil and Argentina 


Vehicle Production in Argentina 

General Motore . 21,000 

Chryaler . 15,000 

Ford . 29.500 

Fiat . 36,000 

LILA. 40,000 

Safrar (Peugeot) . 11,000 

Mercedes . 6,000 

Citroen . 6,200 

S.I.A. 9,500 

Dinfia . 2,600 

Others . 3,700 


179,500 
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may be nearing practical solutions as both 
General Motors and Ford could combine 
their operations in those countries. 

Trucks are a special case with most 
major truck-makers represented in both 
countries. Argentina expects to expand 
production considerably in the hope of an 
increasingly active economy after two 
years’ recession, but is not prepared to 
authorise a protection above 60 per cent 


European atoms 


Still no policy 


Brussels 

As a gesture of goodwill to the European 
communities’ newly merged commission, 
the Italians have stopped sulking and 
agreed to a compromise formula for the 
financing of their PEC fast reactor pro¬ 
ject under the Euratom programme. This 
is the missing piece in the jigsaw which 
has remained unfinished since the 
squabbles of last November about payment 
for United States plutonium fuel elements, 
which left Euratom virtually paralysed 
during the closing months of its separate 
existence. Now credits can be shifted 
around to fit expenditure in the final year 
of the second five-year research pro¬ 
gramme, and the French may even end 
up by paying the $2.8 million they owe 
for their share in the plutonium. 

The new commission will still have to 
start almost from scratch as regards ideas 
on atomic research for the coming years. 
Here, as in so many fields, M. Rey and 
his colleagues will find the next step more 
difficult than earlier community achieve¬ 
ments. In 1958 the nuclear power industry 
hardly existed on the continent. Now it is 
getting off the ground and due to expand 
rapidly. Whatever research the commis¬ 
sion tries to co-ordinate or stimulate with 
community funds has to fit usefully into 
the overall picture. Yet so far none of the 
governments has made its ideas known 
to the commission. The French and 
Germans are meanwhile both going 
ahead with their own community- 
supported fast reactor schemes. There has 
not so far been any proper consultation 
of industry either. The idea has been 
mooted of a provisional programme to 
hold the line for a year, while the guide¬ 
lines for long-term development are 
worked out, but this would solve nothing 
unless there was a real preparedness on 
the part of the member governments to 
co-operate. 

The merger of the three executive 
commissions and the projected merger of 
the communities could, if the new com¬ 
mission has the courage and the imagine 
tion, open the way for a six-nation 
approach to three vital areas : European 
research and development, industrial 
policy, and energy. This is, perhaps, the 
biggest single opportunity for the new 
commission, but meanwhile a holdihgi 
action is needed to win back the initiative I 
for the commission. I 
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Britain 


A quieter week, but sterling 
still sagging 


Careful advance notice of Mr Callaghan's 
statement against devaluation and—more 
to the point—a nervous weekend safely 
passed seemed to take the worse edge off 
nerves in London’s gold and exchange 
markets up to the time we went to press 
on Thursday. Well, more or less. 
Demand for gold, which had jumped 
to 13-14 tons in a single day last Friday 
on a rush of small buying orders (partly 
parked by another rumour that America 
was about to suspend gold sales), fell 
liack again on Monday and Tuesday. 
Jrue, demand was once more brisk at 
the fixing on Wednesday, pushing the 
price up again to $35.19^ an ounce, 
within j cent of the limit normally 


imposed by the central bankers* gold 
pool. But market sources insisted that, 
for the second Wednesday running, this 
jump reflected one large order by a 
special buyer rather than a general, 
speculative, panic. On Thursday demand 
was again good, largely on month-end 
ordering from Switzerland, but it was not 
exceptional and the dollar price edged 
down by cent. 

The pound itself had a patchy week. 
In contrast to the previous week there 
was a merciful absence of real selling 
pressure, but buyers were also thin on 
the ground. An early recovery on 
Monday was not held in subsequent 
dealings. The Chancellor’s speech 


Sterling since 1964 


SPOT RATE 


OCF-NOV MINI-BUDGET 
7% BANK RATE 
IMPORT SURCHARGE 


CENTRAL BANK 
OEBTS CLEARED 




IMF/SWISS 


— 2*78 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Last Wednesday of month 
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1 1 1 1 1 11 

1967 Weekly on Wednesdays 

1 1 111 1 111 1 1111 1 111 1 1111 IiiiIiiI I 

1 1984 
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Britain's Defences and Debts 


OWN RESOURCES 
bs«rve« end-June 
tamaining dollar portfolio 
Total 


OtSTS OUTSTANDING 

Oua in 1967 to: IMP. 

"«a In 1970 to : IMF. 

Switzerland 

pue in 1971 to: IMF. 

fatal due in 1967-71 . 


£ millon CREDIT LINES* $ million 

1,012 American : 

180 Federal Reserve swap ... 1,350 

1,192or Special Sept. 1965 credit ... 200-300 eat. 

S3L338 

***** French: 

* Special June 1966 bilateral 

9 million c £ dit (renewed March 1967) 100 

347 

1,400 Other “Basle” countries 

39 Special June 1966 multilateral 

123 credits (renewed March 1967) 600-7Q0 eat. 

1,909 Total . ~t» 60 


’ These figures take no account of any drawings made on Britain’s central bank credits 
**rlng May-July. 


apparently carried more weight in antici¬ 
pation than in delivery. A further 
fractional fall on Tuesday could be 
explained largely on technical factors ; 
but the rate slipped further on Wednes¬ 
day, when technical money market 
considerations would normally be work¬ 
ing in sterling’s favour. By the close on 
Thursday the rate had fallen fractionally 
below $2.781‘«, to touch a new postwar 
low. 

It was a respite of sorts. Although the 
authorities had to intervene occasionally 
in the forward market their support to 
the spot rate was believed to be 
very modest indeed. However, the 
undertone of the pound clearly remains 
unsteady. Bad news could upset the 
balance all too easily. With luck, next 
week’s reserve figures may prove a fairly 
easy hurdle. At least they can be 
fiddled ; and few exchange dealers were 
willing this week to risk any estimate of 
July’s true loss. Most people are saying 
that the next real test may be July’s 
trade figures, although the impact of the 
closure of Suez may mean that they will 
not be very revealing either. 


Railways 

Faster 

rationalisation 


Two months is the time which Britain’s 
railwaymen, managers and workers, have 
been given by the Government to thrash 
out the two inter-related problems which 
are bedevilling their lives and—almost in¬ 
cidentally—delaying the creation of an 
effective and profitable national transport 
system ; rail pay and manpower efficiency. 
Last week the Minister of Labopr, Mr Ray 
Gunter, presided over the latest of a series 
of rail pay and efficiency talks which had 
their genesis in the Prime Minister’s settle¬ 
ment of the threatened 1965 national rail 
strike. Last Tuesday Sir Stanley Raymond, 
chairman of British Rail, held the first 
man-to-man meeting between his board 
and the three rail unions’ executives in the 
20-year-old history of the British state- 
owned rail system. Now, with a bit of 
luck, things should never be the same 
again. 

The first cause for cautious optimism 
is what happened, &ut was not published, 
about the ministerial meeting of last week. 
Here the rail chairman warned that it 
might be March, 1968, before his indus- 
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trial advisers would be able to settle finally 
the workers* present hopes of a substantial 
pay rise. But Sir Stanley’s concern about 
the rail unions leaders' full diaries (Trades 
Union Congress in early September and 
Labour party conference in early Octo¬ 
ber) were swept aside. Two months were, 
it was made clear, enough time for the 
railways not only to hazard an offer but 
to settle a bargain. British Rail’s proven 
ability to go a short way in a long time-' 
at least as far as industrial negotiations 
are concerned—not only briefly evalu¬ 
ated but more briefly dismissed. “ Action 
this year ” is now the Government's order. 

Perhaps the pressure which was exerted 
upon Sir Stanley at his roundtable discus¬ 
sion with Mr Gunter was still around 
when the Railway Board were the hosts, 
last T uesday, to the unions. For Sir Stanley 
decided to tell some of the brutal facts 
of rail life. This not only covered well- 
known ground such as British Rail’s 
hopes of getting increased manpower 
efficiency by reducing the 14 existing 
grades of ‘wage-earning workers to no 
more than 6, but it also included 
the story of what is- happening to 
the railways’ commercial traffic. Coal 
freights were, of course, top of Sir 
Stanley’s gloom list, which showed that 
traffic which had totalled 147 million 
tons in 1964 fell to 138 million the follow¬ 
ing year and 132 million last year. And 
steel revenue, already badly hit by the 
post-freeze slump which is keeping the 
mills at only 70 per cent of maximum 
production, is even down as a percentage 
of total output. The figures which pro¬ 
vided the rail unions’ real food for thought 
were : finished steel products transported 
by rail down from 57 per cent of the 
!957 output to 40 per cent of last year's. 
And the railway's share of semi-finished 
steel also fell, from 73 per cent in 1957 
to 57 per cent in 1966. And oil traffic, 
the most important single long-term 
cargo the railways are after, was still 
only 15.7 per cent of 1966 output (com¬ 
pared with 28.7 per cent carried in 1954), 
despite the various long-term oil carrying 
contracts which have allowed British Rail 
to hght back from their all-time low of 
12.5 per cent in 1962. 

With at least 100,000 men to be lopped 
off the railway’s labour force as soon as 
possible, it is to be presumed that British 
Rail will now get on quickly with the task 
ahead of them. At least neither side can 
delude itself that either time—or the Gov¬ 
ernment—are on their side. 


Road transport 

No more than a 
compromise 

On $hflL issue of road haulage licensing, 
which Cm tfeen hanging around the Gov- 
erniuenRt ineckline like an albatross ever 
jince Ml got into office, Mrs Barbara 
Castle, fhe Minister of Transport, has 


chosen a characteristic political compro¬ 
mise. It is also, characteristically, a good 
compromise, giving a probably inevitable 
sop to the railways, but going a very 
long way towards the technically correct 
solution. 

T he issue itself is simple enough . road 
hauliers are hedged in by restrictions and 
regulations, most of which were drawn up 
in the late 1930s when protection of the 
railways was at its height. For instance, 
as it stands a haulier must obtain a sep¬ 
arate licence for every vehicle he owns 
and licensing can be opposed by anyone 
who chooses to argue that existing facili¬ 
ties are sufficient. Not that Britain is ex¬ 
ceptional in its degree of control : in 
France, for instance, the authorities are so 
tight-fisted that the total number of long¬ 
distance hauliers has barely increased at 
all since 1945. On the other hand a num¬ 
ber of countries, some purposefully, some 
accidentally, have taken the plunge to¬ 
wards more untrammelled road competi¬ 
tion, against the argument that this leads 
to inadequate safety standards. And it 
seems to have worked. 

For instance, America imposed close 
rules on the carriage of poultry and food 
until these were broken in the 1950s by 
a successful court case ; rates dropped by 
between a third and a half without 
repercussions on safety standards or the 
health and welfare of the drivers. More 
recently, Australia and Sweden have 
followed the same route—apparently to 
their satisfaction. 

Britain, instead, got a report : that of 
the Geddes committee on carrier licensing 
which went whole hog for competition. 
The Tories had thought it up but it 
landed on the desk of Mr Tom Fraser, 
Mrs Castle’s predecessor, when Labour 
got into office. He promptly disavowed it. 

Mrs Castle has taken her time about 
coming up with a compromise. It gives 
total freedom to the short-distance 
haulier. In the next category—roughly de¬ 
fined as those carrying general merchan¬ 
dise distances less than 100 miles—the 
haulier has to show he has financial re¬ 
sources sufficient to support his supposed 
scale of operation, must keep a check on 
his drivers’ hours and lorries* condition, 
and must employ a 11 qualified ” transport 
manager, whatever that may mean, 
although this is where the safety regu¬ 
lations come in ; the manager loses his 
licence if he does not measure up to some 
pretty stringent standards. 

But greater freedom on the short and 
medium liauls is counterbalanced ■ by a 
greater restriction for hauliers carting 
general merchandise over more than 100 
miles (and certain hulk freight over more 
than 25 miles). In future the railways will 
do the job unless the haulier proves they 
are incapable. This is certainly wrong. It 
means a tribunal, instead of the open mar¬ 
ket, will have to decide - between the 
opposing claims. But if this is the only 
way freedom can be got elsewhere, it is 
worth putting up with this. Especially as 
getting haulage off the roads has a lot to 
be said for it from a general'transport 
policy point of view. 


Steel' 

Open contracts, 
openly not 
arrived at ? 


Predictably, the car-makers feel that the 
30s a ton “ loyalty rebate,” proposed h\ 
the new British Steel Corporation f(>! 
users who do not buy any foreign steel 
for six months, is a retrograde step and 
will tell the BSC so when they meet it 
next week. In the past they have used 
foreign steel in large quantities (over a 
fifth of total requirements in some cases 
a couple of years ago) because Bi itish 
steel was not up to scratch in quality. 
The Dutch steel used instead produced 
less reject material and fewer stoppages 
on expensive presses, so, although it cost 
the same as British steel to buy, it was 
cheaper to use. As a direct result of these 
heavy imports, British firms, in particular 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, so 
improved quality that the home steel 
used in British cars is now every hit as 
good as that used by Volkswagen, which 
is the pace-setter in matters of quality. 
Imports are now confined to marginal; 
quantities, the hangover from old con-> 
tracts, and a few thousand tons of sheet! 
of a width not available from British mills] 
for things like the roofs of large cars. 

British car-makers were hoping for 
some kind of price arrangement, 
especially those who will lose the addi¬ 
tional discount now given because their 
plants are near steel mills. But they 
expected to be dealt with individually and 
to do their own bargaining ; since theic 
are only five of them they see no need 
to be dealt with as an industry through 
their club, the Society of Motor Manu¬ 
facturers and Traders, which has never 
been used for this purpose before. They 
are very unhappy that this delicate 
business of loyalty rebates, affecting the 
heart of their purchasing policy, which 
is itself the most intricate and secret pari 
of their business, should be aired so 
publicly. Above all they want to be able 
to retain the threat of being able tu 
impprt steel if the quality of British steel 
should deteriorate. 

Obviously a bargain can fce still struck, 
Byt now the car-makers areTikely to dra,£ 
th#r feet and bring in complications (wil 
they have to cancel existing contracts ? i 
what about steel not ava%ble here ?) 
They are being reminded forcibly of the 
bad old days aftei the last y*ar when the 
steel-makers adopted a completely take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude to their customers- 
So BSC should use the nationalistic 
big stick with some care ; after all * th< 
steelmakers themselves are still, suffers 
from the protection afforded to Britisl 
coal when the steel mills wanted to g el 
cheap supplies from 'the United State* 
And other industries, used* to bargain^! 
by individual companies with specif 
suppliers, have'already shown thfey dislike 
collective bargaining in public. 
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These securities having been sold , this announcement appears ax a waiter of record only . 

$12,000,000 

City of Oslo 

(Kingdom of Norway) 

6 3 A% Sinking Fund External Loan lBoiuds 

due July 15, 1977 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Drexel Harriman Ripley Lazard Freres & Co. 

Incot porated 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Banca d’America e d’ltalia 
Banca Provinciale Lombarda S.p.A. 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Banco di Roma 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 


Andresens Bank A/S 
Banc. 1 Nazionale del Lavoro 


Banco di Roma Bank of Lon don & South America 

Limited 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banqu e Nationale de Pari* 

Bergen* Privatbank Cassa di Risparmio delle 1 ’rovincie Lombarde 


Cazenove & Co. Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Credit Lyonnais 
Dresdner Bank 

Aktienffaeellechaft 

Frankfurter Bank 


Credito Itaiiano 


Euramerica-Finanziaria Intemazionale, S.p.A. 


Commerzbank Credit Commerc ial de France S.A. 

Aktiengeaellecheft 

Den Danske Landmandsbank Deutsche Bank 

Aktlengescllechaft 

temazionale, S.p.A. Robert Fleming & Co. 

Limited 


Gunnar Bphn & Co., A/S Hambros Bank R. Henriques jr. Hill, Samuel & Co. 

Limited Limited 


Kjjfbenhavns Handelsbank 


Kredietbank N.V. 


Lazard Brothers & Co., 

Limited 


Lazard 1 "reres et Cie 


Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan Grenfell & Co. de Neuflize, Schlun.iberger, M sUet & Cie 

Limited Limited 

Den norske Creditbank Privatbanken i Kjpbenhavn N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Schroder W. '*8 & Co. 

Limited 

Skandinaviska Banken Societe Generale Societe Generate de Banq 'ue S.A. 


Stockholm* Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Svenska Handeisbanken 


S.G. Warburg &Co. 

Limited 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith White, Weld&Co. Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Bache&Go. 

Securities Underwriter Limited Limited Incorporated 


New York, N.Y., July 25 , 1967 
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Building socie ties * 

Help! 


Within a few days three million building 
society borrowers will be getting a leaflet 
on the mortgage option scheme. This is 
intended to give them guidance in the 
far reaching and irrevocable decision of 
whether to opt or not. The Ministry of 
Housing, which devised the scheme, has 
tried hard to* make the leaflet comprehen¬ 
sible, but the mechanics of the scheme ar»e 
inherently so complicated as to defy an.y 
simple explanation. 

The principle of the scheme is that the 
borrower can opt to give up his right to 
tax relief on his mortgage interest (from 
next April). Instead the building society 
(or local authority or life office), will, get 
a 2 per cent subsidy from the Treasury on 
his behalf. This will be used to reduce his 
interest rate by 2 per cent—ie to 5,4 pc:r 
cent from the present building .society 
mortgage rate of 74 per cent. If he is a 
new borrower ’his repayments >*ill be 
worked out on this basis from the start. 
Existing borrowers will have t’neir re¬ 
payments reduced by one-sixth anyway. 
Then the interest will be charged from 
then on at 5J per cent instead of 7J per 
cent, and the period of the mortgage 
might have to be lengthened a hit or 
shortened to make up any dif ferenc:e. 

Opting is worth while for a borrower 
whose income brings him in t he 6s in the 
£ tax bracket or less. The agony arises 
because the borrower must opt for the 
entire life of the mortgage. Existing bor¬ 
rowers must opt before D ecemb.er 31st, 
or before September 30th hbr on»e or two 
societies including the Wo olwich and the 
Leeds Permanent, whose financial years 
end then. New borrowe rs must choose 
straight away. There are no second 
thoughts. So a borrow er must make a 
guess about his future income, size of 
family and tax rate as ’ well as working out 
whether opting is wc ,rth whi.lc now. 

That is why the ? societies are so des¬ 
perately anxious to r iV oid actually having 
to advise a borrow' er whether to opt or 
not—although ob' /iously they will be 
inundated with inc juiries. AM they will do 


is explain the scheme and the factors the 
bor rower ought to consider and leave him 
t<* make up his own mind. But assuming 
bv.ilding society work is not disrupted too 
ii’iuch, the rate of lending over the next 
t!iire*e months is likely to increase. The net 
inflow of funds into the societies in the 
second quarter was well up on the first 
quarter, and on the second quarter of 
19*36, despite gloomy warnings by the 
societies a few weeks back. And new hous¬ 
ing starts in the private sector in the first 
half of 1967 were 25 per cent up on 1966. 
Whether the societies increased inflow will 
be enough to cope with the extra mort¬ 
gage demand the option scheme will 
generate is another matter. 


ECGD 


Risking it 


The Export Credits Guarantee Depart¬ 
ment is extending its revolving bank guar¬ 
antees to exports sold on open credit (for 
up to six months) and for cash against 
documents. This completes the admirable 
process begun two years ago when ECGD 
first introduced bank guarantees for indi¬ 
vidual transactions made on over two years 
credit ; in return for an ECGD guarantee 
(effectively making the financing of ex¬ 
ports a gilt-edged risk) the banks under¬ 
took to lend at a fixed rate of per cent 
plus commitment fees. Then a year ago 
the guarantees were extended to exports 
sold on under two years credit, provided 
the credit took the fairly straight-laced 
form of bills drawn on the foreign buyer 
in favour of the bank. The lending rate 
agreed by the banks was Bank rate inclu¬ 
sive of all charges. 

The extension of the guarantees did not, 
however, include the far larger proportion 
of exports sold on short-term credit which 
do not involve the cumbersome use of fulls. 
For a start there is a much greater risk 
in open credit and CAD business where 
there is no documentary evidence and nO' 
formal claim for payment from the buyer. 
ECGD's way round this is to put the onus 
for repayment of bank credits squarely on 
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the shoulders 01 the exporter rather tfi a|1 
on his foreign customer. The exporter wh„ 
hah a revolving bank guarantee has first 
to hand copies of his invoices to his ban¬ 
kers, and the invoices have to show th>* 
agreed repayment terms. And, second, tin 
exporter himself has to make a proniis.sor\ 
note to his bankers, on which the haul, 
can act the moment it falls due. If ECGI) 
is then called upon to pay the bank uncln 
its guarantee, it immediately chases th* 
exporter for its money. This is in marked 
contrast to the usual way of ECGD. 

Under the new arrangement, credit will 
again be at Bank rate inclusive. Exporter 
who are used to the risks of open credit 
and CAD business (the majority of them 
in fact) are unlikely to carp at the com¬ 
paratively harsh treatment they will orpt 
from ECGD on the occasions when things 
go wrong. For a start their ability to get 
open credit finance at 5^ per cent (as lonu 
as Bank rate stays there) ought to makr 
them the envy of Europe. And when the\ 
can get repayment ahead of the invoin 
and promissory note terms they will tem¬ 
porarily be quids in with an extra line nl 
credit. 


Scientific research 

Mr Benn's 
little bomb 


The largest scientific force in western 
Eurojje, the 22,000 researchers controlled 
by Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn, the 
Minister of Technology, is about to ha\c 
a reorganisations 1 bomb exploded under 
it—by Mr Benn. The decision to cut l>\ 
half the work done at Britain’s mosl 
advanced physics laboratory, the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s plasma physics anc! 
fusion research centre at Culham, Berk 
shire, is no isolated money-saving exercise 
The Culham cutback, announced in tht 
Commons on Wednesday, is the firsl 
indicator of a refocussing of the Govern¬ 
ment’s scientific effort, now being pre 
pared for the autumn. The new polk - ' 
which the Prime Minister is personal!' 


KEY INDI CATORS 


the British economy 


ENGINEER’ MO 

Exception* ally high net new orders for export 
In May r nadp order books slightly longer, in 
spite of higher deliveries. 

BUILD! NO 

Houair ig starts in tM* 9 * half 25 per cent up 
on la* st yaar owing 3m, land levy and fine 
west .her. CompletionCui* ‘ par cant 

BANK ADVANCES 
Sor/ne pick-up. 

CARS 

f Production up slightly In June. 



Month 

Index 

1968=100 

Industrial 

May 


production * 

131 

smploymant * 

May 

101.7 

productivity * 

Expert trade ... 

Eng g. ordira on hand*t 
Ratal! trade * 

May 

June 

129 

134 

May 

149 

May 

123 

Unemployment * 

July 

136.1 

Wage ratea (weakly) 

June 

138.2 

Retail prlcaa 

June 

129.3 

Export prlcaa 

May 

116 


■ - ■ ... 1 ■ ■ 

Percentage change from : 


Pravloua 

Three 

Twelve 

month 

months ago 

months ego 

-i 

-1 

-1* 

-0.6 

-0.7 

-3.6 

1 

nil 



-7 

+20 

-f 

-1 

-1 

— 3^ » 

+3.4 

+0.1 

tf.7 7 

+76.0 

+2-6 

+0.6 

+1.1 

+2.8 

nil 

nil 

+2 


* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export end 
retell trede reflect movements in volume terms, 
i.e.. in velue et constant price. Unemployment 
refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 


school-leavers arid in July was running §n 
annual rate of 2.3%. h 

t Provisional, t End of period. 
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backing, is that the state research pro¬ 
gramme must be committed towards 
aiding economic growth. 

The new approach is said to l>e more 
than simply a question of allowing such 
long-term projects as Culham to be re¬ 
phased (Mr Benn believes that Culham's 
work was sufficiently advanced for both 
the American and Russian equivalent 
centres to be prepared to co-operate in 
genuine exchanges of information), but is 
a determination to tie every level of state 
research to a positive outside application. 
The heads of the larger research establish¬ 
ments have been told that the Govern¬ 
ment will not stand for extra work being 
taken on to give employment to otherwise 
redundant scientists. And a Joint Pro¬ 
grammes Analysis Unit has been given the 
job of deciding which projects should 
continue, be axed, or done in conjunction 
with outside academic or industrial 
groups. In this co-operative approach the 
current apples of Mr Benn’s eve arc such 
things as the joint work on environmental 
systems being done by Birmingham Uni¬ 
versity and the Royal Radar Establish¬ 
ment at Malvern, and the chemistry 
researches of the University of East 
Anglia and the state’s Explosives Develop¬ 
ment Establishment. 

Mr Benn does promise some further 
projects for the atomic scientists them¬ 
selves. One of these will be to 
trace and check atmospheric pollution, 
using many of the techniques and much 
of the manpower now working on atomic 
iall-out. Another project is a tie-up 
1 between the ceramics industry and the 
I materials division of the AEA. 

Two phrases now current in ministerial 
minds arc “ segregated research " and 
j “ integrated research.” Segregated re¬ 
search is work which can have no applica- 
| tion to outside life, while integrated 
j research is something which can be linked 
I to national economic effdrt. Here the 
examples being quoted'include such plans 
us the linking of the National Gas Turbine 
and National Physical Laboratory, which 
grew from Sir Frank Whittle's early jet 
engine work, with the new aero-engine 
combine of Rolls-Royce and Bristol Sid- 
delcy. And the shipbuilding industry is 
certain to find itself linked to the ship 
division of the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory. Scientists now employed by the 
state who cannot find a means of linking 
their efforts with the new criteria will, it is 
(said, find their work being stopped. For 
if there is a clash between the so-called 
“ in-house ” research and work with an 
“out-of-house” application then the in- 
house work is to be abandoned. 

Strong resistance can be expected from 
the legion of state scientists (there are 
9,000 degree-standard researchers on the 
Ministry of 'Technology's salary roll) but 
Mr Benn is rejecting claims that cuts 
such as that at Culham will accelerate 
die scientific brain-drain ; he is also 
hoping to bulldoze through completely 
( new uses for scientists in industry. Both 
Mr Wilson and he are convinced that the 
'vay in which American industry uses men 
with good scientific degrees must be 


emulated in Britain. Design, develop¬ 
ment, and marketing are three of the 
fields tc which the former state scientists 
are to be directed. 

Britain’s average Ph.D. is unlikely to 
accept that marketing can be a sophis¬ 
ticated form of employment at first, or 
even second, sight. But if the Government 
does stick to its guns it may well be that 
a number of today’s physicists will find 
themselves tomorrow’s marketing inen. 
The Minister of Technology is nothing if 
not an enthusiast. 


Shipbuilding 

Scraping the 
bottom 


British shipyards only managed to win 
orders for 18 new ships totalling 49,000 
tons during the second quarter of the 
year. This is the lowest second quarter 
figure since 1959, but it does look as if 
the bottom of the present ordering cycle 
has been reached, and new orders should 
pick up during the second half of the 
year. As shipyards approach the half-way 
mark of w'hal was largely a two-year 
order book, they can once again offer 
earlier delivery dates than their Japanese 
or Swedish competitors and there are at 
least if, more ships in the order pipeline. 
These include two 130,000-ton tankers, 
to be built for Korean owners by Lith- 
gows on the lower reaches of the Clyde, 
three 12,000-ton container ships now 
being negotiated by Manchester Liners 
and Smiths Dock (part of the new Swan 
Hunter group), and four 27,000-ton bulk 
carriers to be built by Cammell Laird, 
the Birkenhead shipyard, for Norwegian 
owners. In fact the £200 million credit 
offered by the British government to 
British shipowners under the Geddes 
proposals should result in a steadily in¬ 
creasing flow of orders by the end of the 
year. 

By early 1968 the structure of the new 
shipyard groups now being discussed on 
the upper Clyde and Tees should, be 
much clearer, but in the meantime 
Cammell Laird (which is not part of any 
of the British shipyard grouping proposals) 
has taken a very positive step on its own 
towards closer co-operation with two 
continental shipyards. It has reached a 


SHIPYARD ORDERS thousand tons gross 

— 3200 

— 2800 

— 2400 

— 2000 




technical collaboration agreement with 
Verolme, the largest Dutch shipbuilder 
which also owns shipyards in Eire, and 
Brazil, and the A. G. Weser shipyard 
belonging to the Krupp organisation in 
west Germany. 

The agreement means the three ship¬ 
yards will share the cost of developing 
new ship designs. They will also submit 
joint tenders for any major series of 
orders for new ships ; though these are 
relatively rare. But the group also intends 
to develop a common purchasing policy 
for the high proportion of each new ship 
that is brought into the shipyard from 
outside — sometimes reaching 70 per 
cent. Purchasing is one of the main areas 
of cost saving and control that is being 
tackled by the other new r shipyard groups 
being formed in Britain. If Cammell 
Laird and the continental shipyards can 
cut costs of bought-in components and 
generally improve efficiency, despite the 
distances between them, they will be 
blazing a trail towards a much wider 
degree of co-operation between European 
shij>builders than anyone has dreamed of 
in the past. 

Vehicle tests 


Machinery at last 


Motor traders were sceptical when told 
that the Ministry of Transport would 
set up its own stations to test commercial 
vehicles for safety rather than rely on 
garages to do so, which already test 
private cars, but they have now acknow¬ 
ledged that this was the right decision. 
The flowline system to be used in the 89 
ministry test centres when testing vehicles 
and putting plates on lorries to determine 
the maximum weight they can carry, is, 
to judge from a demonstration this 
week, more competently set up than any 
private garage group could manage. And 
with a million vehicles a year to test 
within a few years, one minute saved on 
inspecting each vehicle amounts to nearly 
17,000 inspectors’ hours. 

The scheme is part of a general tighten¬ 
ing up on commercial vehicles and their 
drivers. Not only, from next year, will 
there be tests and maximum-plated loads, 
but separate two-hour tests for drivers 
of commercial vehicles as well. Tests were 
compulsory before the war, abandoned in 
1939, and not restored until now. The 
vehicle tests will l>e booked through a 
central department being set up at 
Swansea. 

If the Ministry can show that commer¬ 
cial vehicles testing centres give better 
results than the individual garages which 
operate the private car-testing scheme, it 
could sensibly set up centres to do these 
tests as well. Some new inspectors will be 
needed to take charge of the centres. But 
the actual inspection work will be in the 
hands of only 750 mechanics and, as the 
ministry says, “ they don’t have to know 
how to repair the vehicles, only how to 
spot defects.” 
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Stock markets 

Patience needed 

Monday's singularly uneventful 
parliamentary debate on the 
handling of the economy dis¬ 
appointed the London market. 
The rebuttal of devaluation was 
taken for granted in most quar¬ 
ters after nothing had been an¬ 
nounced on Sunday, although 
gold shares, traditionally the 
home of small investors at times 
of devaluation scares, went down 
temporarily. The gilt-edged mar¬ 
ket was certainly expecting a 
denial. Prices initially eased 
slightly, though they later picked 
up on bear closing and the further 
rise in the government broker's 
price for steels. But for equities 
the most significant thing was 
the reference to cutting back 
government expenditure, implying 
anything but early reflation. So 
prices fell generally and in spite 
of a smart rally The Economist - 
Extel indicator was down 1.9 
points at 430.7 on the three days 
after the debate. 

It would have done worse but 
for the strength of Imperial 
Tobacco’s profit figures. These 
were up, although Imps operates 
in a static market and has had 
to pay more for its leaf. Poor 
quarterly figures from De La Rue 
and a warning from the chair¬ 
man of Reed Paper on foreign 
competition were bearish factors. 
And indeed there appears little 
to turn the rally into a worth¬ 
while rise. Doubtless hints of 
reflation will spark off bursts 
of enthusiasm, but prices have 
already risen a long way from 
the worst and there, has been 
precious little evidence yet that 
the rise was justified. The 
stock market's proverbial six- 
ijlionths-long nose for future 
v4 Ivents may be stretched a little 
t Var this time. 

A 


Rebirth of the blues 

New York 

Wall Street could hardly believe 
it. The long-disdained blue chips 
were back in style. However, as 
heavy buying by Pension and 
Mutual Funds pushed up their 
price, the revival appeared to 
represent something less than a 
vote of confidence in the high- 
grade issues. The switch in 
interest, rather, seemed mainly to 
reflect growing wariness by invest¬ 
ment institutions in the glamour 
stocks. Many of the hot stocks 
clearly have been vastly over¬ 
priced, with the result that the 
blue chips selling on far lower 
price-earnings ratios, have come 
to look all the more like bargains. 

At any rate, the shopping for 
the solid sectors—the steels, oils 
and motors—has been unaccus- 
tomedly brisk. In the week ended 
Friday, July 21 st, when the turn 
into the blues became pro¬ 
nounced, the Dow-Jones indus¬ 
trial average of 30 traditional 
favourites spurted a goodly 27.5 
points to 909 . 6 . Some profit- 
taking has occurred since then to 
bring the average down to 903.1 
by Wednesday evening. On this 
price, the stocks in the average 
were priced at slightly over 16 
times earnings — the glamour 
stock multiples, to be sure, are 
still considerably above that, in¬ 
cluding a PE ratio of about 70 
for Xerox, which still ranks as 
queen of the glamour coterie in 
spite of a somewhat disappoint' 
ing second-qqgrter earnings 
report, contrasting with an en¬ 
couraging one from blue-chip 
General Motors. 

Invidious comparisons aside, 
the blue chips are expected to 
come on strong when and as 
economic activity surges, starting 
anew later this year or early in 
1968 . One reason for this 
expected strengthening is that the 
quality stocks, for the most part, 


will start their movement from 
realistically lower levels. Equally 
important is the expectation that 
a federal income tax boost to 
help finance the Vietnam war— 
which the market has been say¬ 
ing is inevitable—will have less 
adverse effect 011 the earnings of 
the more soundly financed blue- 
chip companies than the some¬ 
what more vulnerable high flyers 
—moreover, prices of the latter 
by definition have farther to 
fall. 

It is anticipated, in addition, 
that a big enough tax increase 
will encourage the monetary 
authorities to keep money easier 
than they otherwise might, in 
their anxiety to see to it that 
economic recovery is firmly re¬ 
established. All of this, coupled 
with a strong budgetary deficit, 
could mean, of course, that the 
dollar is in for another bad bout 
with inflation. The market con¬ 
sensus is hardly insensitive to 
this unhappy prospect. So the 
upward price movement that 
started ritualistically as a summer 
rally early in July could con¬ 
ceivably prove to be no some¬ 
time thing, but solidify into a 
stern effort among investors to 
protect existing values. In cop¬ 
pering their bets, they arc reach¬ 
ing instinctively for more of the 
blue chips along with the 
whites. 


Bids 

A mann-sized stake 

Early this week Watney Mann, 
the brewery giant, revealed that 
it had purchased 15 % of the 
equity of International Distillers 
and Vintners in the market two 
weeks ago. Watney Mann has 
proclaimed its neutrality in the 
bid by Showerings for IDV. This 
continued with unabated fury this 
week. Showerings increased its 
bid ; it is now four-sevenths of 
one of its shares, plus 2s cash, 
plus the final dividend IDV will 
pay; it adds up to 21s. at 
present market values. And, as 
the latest Showerings’ offer says, 
the price of the IDV shares was 
only 12s. before the first bid. 
Nevertheless, the IDV board has 
turned down even this improved 
offer, which values the shares on 
21 times this year’s earnings, and 
13 times those forecast for 1970 . 

Watney Mann says it will wait 
for the result of the bid before 
deciding what to do and the 
IDV board claims to represent 
over 35 %*of the equity shares. 
So Showerings, is now prepared 
to be content with only 40 % of 


the IDV shares, and not complex 
control. Watney Mann was buy- 
ing into IDV apparently as a 
preliminary to selling its noi 
overly-successful wines and spirits, 
shipping and wholesaling busi¬ 
nesses to IDV for shares. This, 
together with the 15 % bought 
in the market, would have mad»* 
Watney Mann “ a large minority 
holder ” in IDV. 

The latest Showerings offer is 
an extremely generous one; and 
the loyalty of the IDV board's 
families may waver before the 
offer closes on August 9 th—as did 
that of the Cohen family of 
Lewis’s Investment Trust con¬ 
fronted by an increased bid by 
Mr Charles Clorc’s Sears Hold¬ 
ings. If their nerve does not 
crack, Watney Mann and 
Showerings may end up both 
with substantial stakes in IDV, 
and together able to outvote the 
board, should they so wish. 

This, of course, assumes that 
the Showerings would allow the 
Watney Mann deal to goi 
through. Watney Mann is eager 
to do the deal ; the businesses 
involved are not very profitable, 
and could do with rationalisation, 
and the Monopolies Commission 
is at present looking into the 
tied-house situation. It is likely 
to report that the brewers ought 
to get out of the wines and spirits 
businesses. In that case there will 
be fat pickings for people with 
good brand names to distribute, 
not just through their own tied 
houses, but through other 
brewers’ houses and off licences as 
well. Clearly Watney Mann 
would love to have a stake ini 
IDV’s brand names (Henncssy, 
J & B Rare, Gilbeys) and it 
would be a real Watney dream if 
its stake in IDV were taken over 
and it Had stakes in Showerings’ 
brands of ciders, Babychams, and 
British wines as well. These have 
been the subject of some dispute; 
the chairman of IDV was scepti¬ 
cal of their recent success, 
Showcrings’s suitably offended by 
some apparent inaccuracies. 

But there is a major problem . 
Showeiings has specialised ' ,l 
intensive marketing of a fe w 
brand names, at the bottom 
the price scale. IDV specialises 
in a higher side ; it is trying hard 
with some cheaper branded wines, 
and has clear plins (in which 
Watney Mann’s chain of 
off licences must figure largely) 
to promote these cheap wines. 
Showerings, which has now g° l 
experience of a better class trade 
through the acquisition of H a *‘ 
veys of Bristol, obviously think; 
it can market IDV’s brands bettrt 
than the present management- 
But it will want to get rid n* 
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Fuji Bank 
can help you 
anyway. 

Maybe you [Z1 speak it. Or O read it and 
Cl write it. Or maybe □ none of these. Any 
way, Fuji Bank can be of help when you do 
business in Japan. More Japanese have Fuji 
help them when they do business than any other 
bank. With good reasons: 

0 Since 1880 Fuji Bank has been in the heart of Japanese 
business, stands today the largest commercial bank in Japan. 

0 Fuji Bank is spokesmgn 'for the Japanese economy. 0 Fuji Bank 
research is unequalled. 0 With international business in mind, 

Fuji has 0 Japan Banking Briefs and 0 Fuji Bank Bulletin— 
publications available on request, direct to your office. 

0 Fuji Bank can open marketing doors for you with 0 industrial 
research, 0 local financing and 0 joint venture opportunities. Fuji 
Bank can help you find the 0 partner or 0 plant-site you need. 

0 211 Fuji Bank branches cover Japan. 0 Their telex hook-up 
does business fast from Hokkaido to Kyushu. Whatever it is— 

0 foreign 1 exchange transactions, 0 fund transfer, 0 draft 
collection, 0safe deposit or 0 credit checks?— 

0 Fuji Bank stays ultra-modern. 

Check Fuji Bank first. i 

There is more to business than language. 

Let Fuji |Bank be the ‘more 1 iii yours. 

Japan's Largest Commercial lank 

<$> FUJI BANK 

C.P.Q. Bon 148. Tokyo, Jopon 

London Sronch t Salisbury Houaq, fipibury Circus London E.C.2 
York Agoncy » 1 Chose Manhattan Plaza, New'York 
Diitioldorf Stetieh* IwtmermonMtrdiie tO.-Oifnelelorf 
Calcutta HaptoMiitattva Office »17 Srabourne Road, c*fct*to-i 




The Bank 
for East-West 


Trade 


the Moscow narodny bank is the City’s specialist in 
the finance of East-West trade, and is in daily contact 
with banks in the U.S.S.R., in the Socialist Countries 
of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as our specialist East-West trade services, we 
undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. These include both international trade 
finance and money and exchange operations. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £250,000,000 

MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 

Established in London in 1919 . 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24-32 King William Street, 

E.G* 4f 

Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: “Narodny London” 


BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.O, Box 548}, Beirut, 
Lebanon , 

Telephone : f Beirut 251615 
Telex: Beirut 720 
Cables: “Narodny Beirut” 
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IDV’s off-licences, which it con¬ 
siders ail unprofitable incubus, 
bought too expensively a few 
years ago when these shops were 
considered growth points, before 
ihc abolition of resale price main¬ 
tenance on liquor, when they 
promptly became cut-price uji- 
supermarkets. IDV has a cleAr 
idea how these outlets could 
recover their former profitability: 
help-yourself shops, specialising in 
cheaper wines. Watney Mann 
could transfer its off-licences to 
IDV if the formula worked. But 
all this is supposition. 4 And, not 
only is the Showerings bid a 
good one, but the bidder can 
certainly improve the IDV profits 
in the next few years by selling 
off-licences and concentrating on 
a few profitable products* It is 
not to show any lack of con¬ 
fidence in the present IDV board 
to say that they will find it diffi¬ 
cult to persuade shareholders that 
they can do more. 

No petrofinality 

Petrofina’s board was finally 
Hushed into the open this week 
by the escalating share price of 
their company, 2020 Belgian 
francs before the denial, against 
a low this year of 1440. They 
said they knew of no bidder, and 
that their long-term supply con¬ 
tract with British Petroleum 
should deter possible American 
bidders wanting outlets for sur¬ 
plus Libyan or other Middle 
Eastern crude oil anyway. What 
they did not say could be more 
significant ; for it seems that .less 
than 10°n of Petrofina’s equity 
has changed hands since the 
w'hole business started earlier this 
year. Probably not much over 
5 Vo has found its way into the 
hands of the main mystery buyer. 

Aw-kw-ard political considera¬ 
tions apart, Pctrofina could still 
be an attractive buy for a num¬ 
ber of American companies. The 
BP contract would run out in 
the late ’seventies. More import¬ 
ant its 10". share of the Belgian 
oil market, and its chains every¬ 
where else in Europe are of 
immediate attraction in terms of 
spreading costs in the petrol price 
w'aT. It also has a little crude 
oil in a lot of places outside the 
Middle East. And as vrell as the 
aggressive American indepen¬ 
dents, a number of the American 
majors look obvious bidders. 
Mobil and Gulf both have more 
middle eastern crude than Euro¬ 
pean retail outlets. Texaco broke 
up its marketing arrangement 
with Standard Oil of California 
in order to pursue a more aggres¬ 
sive course in Europe. California 
itself, the favourite tip of late, 
is on the trail of a lot of new 
Middle East crude which it 
will want to sell, and has a 
balance sheet better able to take 
of absorbing Pctrofina 
than* fin Others. It is Petrofina’s 
very eligibility which has given 
the rumours their force. 


Banking takeover 

Origins of a rumour 

A rumour of unexplained origins 
has quietly been making the 
rounds of Wall Street : that the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank¬ 
ing Corporation may be plan¬ 
ning a bid for the Bank of 
London and South America. In 
London, this week, both banks 
hotly dented this. A spokesman 
at the Hongkong and Shanghai 
said Hatly : “ It is absolutely 

untrue and I cannot think how 
the report arose.” And the chair¬ 
man of Bolsa, Sir George Bolton, 
said : “ There is no truth in this, 
and if there were a bid it would 
be resisted quite violently.” 

The rumour, and its sub¬ 
sequent denial, would not be 
worth publicising had it not 
emanated from the calm, and 
usually reliable, banking frater¬ 
nity, and lor that reason deserved 
careful checking. The probable 
explanation of the story's origin is 
that a merger of two of the large 
British overseas banks may have 
made some theoretical sense to 
some people. The Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation 
has its headquarters in Hong¬ 
kong and its future is closely tied 
to the fate of the riot-torn 
colony. So it is not all that sur¬ 
prising that some people have 
begun to speculate that this 
group tnay want to cast about 
for a broader geographical base. 
The bank derives considerable 
tax benefits from the location of 
its headquarters in Hongkong 
and these could be eroded if the 
headquarters had to be removed 
elsewhere. Moreover, some people 
seem to have jumped to the con- 
rlusion that Mellon’s proposal to 
set up its own London branch 
may signify dissatisfaction with 
its investment in Bolsa and a 
willingness to sell out; although 
in fact, there is excellent reason 
for a Mellon branch in London 
to tap the Euro-dollar market 
direct. 

On the face of it, a case could 
be made for a merger of the 
Hongkong with Bolsa : while the 
first operates mostly in the Far 
and Middle East, the latter’s 
operations are mostly concen¬ 
trated in central and south 
America. And, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai is bigger than 
Bolsa, with a market capitalisar 
tion of £62 million, against 
Bolsa’s £37 million ; with a 
balance sheet total of £888 
million at the end of 1966 
against Bolsa’s £478 million; 
and with a reserve fund of £17.8 
million at the end of last year 
against Bolsa’s reserves of £10.3 
million at that date. But what¬ 
ever the theoretical possibilities 
of a merger or takeover might 
be, and whtttiyer rumours there 
may be in Wall Street, they have 
not as yet excited the London 


Stock Exchange, where the 
shares of the two banks have 
remained , fairly quiet the past 
few weeks, Bolsa, at 37s. isat its 
high for tbe year; but Hongkong 
and Shanghai at £8 16s, 3d. is 
15s. below its peak for the year to 
date. The shares Of Bdlsa yiejd 
3.1%; those of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai yield 5.8?o—both 
well above the average yield for 
banks. 

ICI- Viyella 

The end of an 
affair? 

Mr Joe Hyman, chairman of 
Viyella, is unhappy about his for¬ 
mal tie with Imperial Chemical 
Industries. (In 1964 Mr Hyman 
wanted to alter the structure of 
the textile industry. So did ICI. 
As a result, ICI now has 
an investment in Viyella which 
consists of £m million of un¬ 
secured loan stock, £2.8 million 
nominal of the equity, and £1 
million of 6^% preference shares. 
“ It's rather like a kept woman,” 
he has said “ other serious rela¬ 
tionships are difficult.” Business 
he might have added, is not 
monogamous. 

The analogy is fetching, but 
not by itself enlightening. What 
seems to be at the bottom of it 
all is a certain amount of dis¬ 
satisfaction with sugardaddy ICI. 
The chemical giant, in the 
Hyman view, has not got a phil¬ 
osophy about fibres and textiles ; 
it is not really successful at 
marketing (this is a charge 
with a long history, but ICI has 
never succeeded in firmly knock¬ 
ing it on the head) ; it has lost a 
lot of ground over the last two 
years while it has been integrat¬ 
ing its nylon side (which used to 
be half Courtaulds) with its 
polyester (Terylene and Crimp¬ 
lene) division; and it does not 
seem likely, from the way it is 
organised, that it is going to do 
anything about all this very 
quickly. 

More specifically Mr Hyman 
has argued that ICI has not 
grasped the opportunities for 
polyester-cotton blends, which 
figure large in the Viyella bible ; 
nor does it understand that they 
necessitate operating in a very 
new—and much bigger—way. As 
a result, Viyella claims, the chem¬ 
ical giant has kept it short of the 
polyester it needs. Whatever the 
exact truth here, it is clear that 
if ICI has kept a tight rein on 
the polyester it may also mean 
something different: a desire to 
see no single one of iti. customers 
growing so fast that it gobbles qpr 
all the others. This interpretation 
would also fit in with the fact 
that ICI has . lent money to quite 
a few companies other than 
Viyella: Carrington and Dew- 
hurst, Klinger, and Lister figure 


among its other trade invest¬ 
ments. 

Give 11 his dissatisfaction, 
Mr Hyman has turned to other 
suppliers, and . the other.'main 
international supplier of polycstn 
fibre is the American fibre giant, 
Du Pom. Du Pont has had tech¬ 
nicians in Viyella for some 
months y now, arid ■ some of ;th< 
results should be showing soon. 
The American company has, of 
course, concentrated on fibres 
much more singlcmindedly than 
ICI, and is also very much th< 
archetypal tough , American 
international company. Is n 
putting. pressure on Viyella to 
loosen its ICI link? There ar< 
good reasons why it might, 
though Mr Hyman is not saying. 
Equally, there arc good reasons 
why Mr Hyman might want to 
play along with this: the ICI 
link could be a nuisance if lu- 
wanted to sell Viyella or take 
part in some deal involving share 
exchange and control, though a 
sell-out, especially to Du Pout, 
would be contrary to his philo¬ 
sophy, as well as Du Pout’s 

Options open 

What should ICI do, in 
response to the Viyella initiative ■ 
Well, it should certainly smarten 
up its approach to polyester 
marketing; Du Pout is a real 
threat. It should certainly try to 
keep some counterbalance to 
Viyella in the textile trade ; the 
worst possible solution tot every¬ 
one concerned would be foi 
Viyella to become so big 
it could call the tune completely 
This may be difficult; but it does 
mean hanging on to the trade 
investments in the other textile 
companies; w'hich may mean 
backing losers. As for its 
link with Viyella it should 
probably do what suits it best 
financially, which probably means 
pulling out. The money doesn't 
give it any control over Hyman, 
and it could use it elsewhere— 
either in its own business or in 
Lancashire. 

Technically, there arc plenty 
of options open. After this ICI 
may be wary of non-controlling 
interests. In the days when it 
was rationing polyester, assured 
outlets cannot have been too 
important, and now that outlets 
arc really valuable the 17}% 
stake has not held Viyella down. 
Admittedly, ICI has a profit on 
the ordinary stock, but the loan 
stock, carrying 6% and 6£% 
coupons, has slipped in value, 
even if a taker can be found for 
the slice, and ICI has had its 
£14 million tied up this way for 
nearly four years. 

IGI has already had an, un¬ 
fortunate experience its 

interest in Ilford. Here it 
found its own technical backing 
was not enough to dynamise the 
company, and early this year 
chose a bid for the whole capital 
as a way to get things moving. 
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Mining companies 

Careful selection 

Until an official denial was issued it was thought that Gold Fields 
Australian Development retained a 33 $% interest in the old Porphyry 
gold mine which is near the Western Australian Lake Rebecta nickel 
prospecting area. The shares of OF AD changed hands up to js before 
closing only i\d harder on balance at i\ ()d. 


with the idea of running the 
company as a joint enterprise 
with CIBA of Switzerland. And 
whatever the trading benefits, the 
C()oo,noo investment in Klinger 
Manufacturing in 1964 was 
scarcely well-timed, for the 
shares have fallen to little more 
ihan a third of the price ICI 
paid. The other fibres giant, 
t’ourtaulds, has led the way in 
buying up companies in which 
it had investment.?, and recently 
demonstrated its belief in control 
by its bids for K. and W. H. 
Symington (Holdings) and Bell, 
Nicolson and Richard hunt. Du 
Pout has kept out of textiles. 
Half-way houses, at least in ICI's 
rase, don't seem ’no successful. 


Rubber companies 

Exercise in 
cropmanship? 

On Tuesday, the offer for salt in 
Malaysia of 12 million $1 shares 
at par in Dunlop Estates Berhad 
closed, oversubscribed. This 
sum represents a fifth of the 
capital of the new company, 
formed to take over the business 
of Dunlop Malaysian Estates, the 
operating subsidiaiy of Dunlop 
Plantations, but 2fJ million shares 
an- deferred, carrying no divi¬ 
dend until 19711 . 

In spite of the absence of 
Iji of 11 foiecasts, or even a profit 
record, from the prospectus, 
applications were received for 29 
million shares. The promise of 
.1 in",', dividend in a full year 

and the reputation of Dunlop's 
estates yielding annually more 
dun 1 ,;pMt lb per mature acre 
air evidently enough for 
Malaysian investors to. accept a 
to"., yield—and less, for unoffi¬ 
cial dealings had already been 
taking place at a premium on the 
oiler price. Profits cannot be 
deduced from those of Dunlop 
Plantations, owing to the sale of 
■i large estate, and this year 
they are sure to take anothei 
knock from the lower rubber 


price. But the full dividend does 
not have to be found until 1968. 

This move should greatly en¬ 
hance Dunlop’s popularity with 
the Malaysian government. No 
pressure was applied to bring 
about the issue, although the 
Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry took a close interest in 
it. Although no immediate 
fiscal benefit to the company 
is likely, the goodwill created 
must serve it well in the long 
term and now that Malaysia has 
left the sterling area, it might 
well find it useful in the future 
to be able to raise cash locally. 
Despite the disadvantages of 
having to remember the rights of 
a minority, this Dunlop odor 
could set a fashion. Guthrie 
Corporation, largest of the inde¬ 
pendent rubber estate companies, 
has already formed a company 
to take over certain estates w-ith 
the object of offering shares to 
local investors, probably some¬ 
time in 1968 . 

Guthrie, ton, has a good crop 
yield, over 1,000 lb of rubber per 
mature acre. Neither company 
is really strong in oil palms, 
though both are moving towards 
them, in line with the general 
trend. But as Guthrie is only 
transferring selected estates to its 
new' subsidiary, it could presum¬ 
ably concentrate or dilute the 
palm interest, as it thought best. 
Back home, although playing it 
close to the chest, Guthrie is 
probably on the look-out for 
more diversifications of the Einla- 
foarn type. It certainly has 
plenty of cash for the purpose. 
But if each diversification brings 
interests only rdthcr tenuously 
connected w r ith rubber, as carpet 
manufacture in the case of Einta- 
foam, Guthrie w ill have to brwarc 
carrying diversification so fat as 
to strain its management. 

Guthrie's own board is pleased 
enough even with the car|>ct- 
making side which will at least 
have its products backed by the 
Eintofoam commission backing 
business, but some other planters 
think fiom experience — that 
buying into a foam rubber 
maker is buying trouble. Time 
will tell. 


This extract from the Financial 
Times of July 25 th just about 
sums up the wild conditions iff 
the Australian mining market, 
especially in stocks of companies 
with speculative interests in 
nickel. Hampton Gold Mining 
Areas and Hampton Properties, 
both with land in the area where 
the best results have been ob¬ 
tained, are quoted at 25s 9d and 
ays 6 d after being priced in 
pence for years. And the price 
of Hampton Gold Is. shares, on 
whose land Western Mining has 
an option to exploit nickel on a 
royalty basis, actually go up 
w'hen Western Mining announces 
nickel discoveries elsewhere— 
though the more it finds on its 
own laud, the less it is likely to 
exploit Hampton Gold’s ore 
on which it would have to pay a 
royalty. 

Even the more serious invest¬ 
ments in the field are still 
decidedly speculative. During 
196b and 1967 Western Mining 
shares have shot up from 19s 3d 
to 174 s and come back 10 
156 s yd. This is a diversified 
Australian mining company, but 
its exciting prospects lie in the 
nickel field. Guesses, backed by 
what appear reasonable assump¬ 
tions on the possible results of the 
discoveries, suggest that the 
shares may go substantially 
higher yet, Imt the rush could 
bring enough metal on to the 
market to hit pi ices against the 
present situation of shortage, with 
black market prices around 
double the producer price of 
£702 a ton. 

The remainder of Hampton 
Ciold Areas’ location 48, where 
Western Mining has its option, 
is the subject of a special lease 
to Australian Selection Trust, a 
subsidiary of Selection Trust. If 


prospecting is successful here, 
Australian Selection will giv<; 
Hampton Areas one-third equity 
interest in the mine, but explora¬ 
tion is so far only in the very 
early stages. Australian Selection 
is hopeful, but the shape of the 
field as so far discovered does 
not give strong grounds for ex¬ 
pecting drilling to produce as 
good results as Western Mining's. 

But Selection Trust has 
another interest in nickel. It has 
an 11.8% stake in American 
Metal Climax (Amax), which in 
turn holds 45% of the capital of 
Roan Selection Trust, and Bam- 
angw r ato Concessions, in which 
RST has a f,i»% interest has 
struck nickel and copper rue in 
Botswana (formerly Bechuana- 
land). 

Altogether, Selection Trust 
has some successful projects. It 
seems to have worked carefully 
to a policy of buying interests 
in companies and using its 
extensive knowledge oi mining 
to ensure their success. Minority 
interests are not always paying 
propositions, but Selection Trust 
evidently knows how to make it 
work. 'The 37 % holding in 
Consolidated African Selection 
1'rust, Ghana's diamond pro¬ 
ducer, will be affected by the 
devaluation in Ghana, but the* 
higher prices, in Ghanaian cur¬ 
rency, received lor diamonds 
should prevent serious loss on 
this score. Other investments 
which put the company in the 
fashionable class arc an 8 % 
participation in Australia's huge 
Mount Newman iron ore project, 
3.3% of the South African 
Palabora copper mine and a 
North Sea gas exploration com¬ 
pany. But although they have 
not rocketed like the prime 
nickel *]H*culations, the shares 
are dear enough at 89 s 4 ^ 1 . 'This 
is over 17 times earnings and 
gives a yield of 3 . 6 ",, 

In Brief ^ 

In last week’s issue we stated 
that the present directors of 
Metal Industries, in proposing to 
issue shares to Tliprri Electrical, 
“ did not feel bound by their 
predecessors’ pledge ” not to 
issue enough shares materially 
to affect the control of the 
company. It has been drawn to 
our attention that the board 
seven years ago had said it was 
not “ their intention ” to issue 
shares in such a way. Wc 
apologise for any misunderstand¬ 
ing that 'might have been 
caused. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Indicts * 

1967 

Percentage change from 


Shares drifted after the anticlimatic 

July 


High 

Low 

A 

A 

A 

AU- 

debate on the economy, but 
rallied later. 

26 

t 




week 

ago 

month 

ago 

year 

ago 

time 

High 

NEW YORK 

London 

430.7 

432.2 

3724 

- 0.3 

+ 0.2 

410.0 

*3.4 

hltw York 903.1 

909.8 

786.4 

— 

4 3,9 

4 5.6 

- 9.3 

Riots and mostly poor 

France 

85.7 

100.8 

85.6 

4 0.1 

3.6 

- 23.4 

64.1 

Germany 

78.9 

81.4 

69.0 

4 1.7 

4 4.6 

+ 8.6 

-43.8 

second-quarter earnings caused 
only a minor reaction. 

Holland 

323-4 

324.6 

270.4 

+ 0,6 

4- 3.6 

419.4 

-26.0 

Italy 

Canada 

68.5 

189.3 

67.4 

188.5 

66.2 

149.6 

4 1.0 
- 0.1 

- 0.3 

4- 3.4 

12.6 

4 7.2 

-48.8 

-- 2.7 


Belgium 

81.3 

81.6 

71.4 

4 0.2 

4- 1,4 

- 1.7 

24.3 

GERMANY 

Austral la 

381.5 

381.6 

320.7 

4 1.4 

4 6.0 

416.1 

_ 

Sweden 

228.8 

232.6 

199.9 

1.0 

4 4.1 

- 3.3 

-14.2 

Faith in more encouraging 

Japan 

1488.1 

1.606.3 

1.410.3 

4- 0.3 

4 0,1 

4 0:1 

-14.4 

prophesies evaporated by 


a Stock Prices and Yields on pages 453 and *454 


Wednesday. 




t London 

July 27th 
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BEECHAM 

GROURM66/1967 


Sales up 12% 
at £86*5 m 
Profit up 19% 
at £17*6 m 



1966/67 

1965/66 


£ 

£ 

U.K. sales 

48.27 

44.89 

Overseas sales 

38.19 

32.13 

Total 

86.46 

77.02 

Trading profit 
(including royalties) 



U.K. 

8.50 

7.92 

Overseas 

9.14 

6.92 

Total 

17.64 

14.84 





Overseas sales increased by 19 per cent, profit by 32 per cent. In 
the United Kingdom, sales increased by eight per cent and profit 
by seven per cent in the year ended 31st March, 1967. 


In his speech et the Annual General Meeting in London on 
25th July, the Chairman. Mr. H. Q. Laze/ said: 

It is already clear that the current year will be difficult in the United 
Kingdom. Sales here during the first three months were disappoint¬ 
ing, partly due to the effect which the unseasonable weather in 
April and May had on our soft drinks business, but underlying 
everything was the effect of the recession in trade caused by the 
squeeze. 

We have recently acquired three businesses. F. S. Matta Limited 
is profitable and efficiently run. On the other hand, Idris and Studio 
Girl were both losing money and will continue to do so for some 
time. As regards the Idris business wb shall in due course achieve 
the'required profit standard by rationalisation and concentration. 
StUdio Girl will call for more patience but, if we can establish this 
business on a profitable basis ip the United Kingdom, it will provide 
us with substantial growth opportunities both here and overseas. 

Our overseas markets continue to expand satisfactorily. The 
European cosmetic businesses are doing well, as are our proprietary 
and pharmaceutical businesses in the Western Hemisphere. 

Overall sales have increased by 14 per cent for the three months 
to 30th June. This increase, of course, includes a substantial 
contribution from the new acquisitions but it is also due to con¬ 


tinued growth in the Western Hemisphere and In our pharma¬ 
ceutical business. 

I believe that we shall be able to produce accounts at the end of 
the year which will show profits at a new all time high but of course 
we cannot expect to show an increase of the same order as last 
year, whilst the home market remains depressed. 

Inthe United Kingdom we have, unfortunately, still to contend with 
the Government's efforts to direct our lives. Following the collapse 
of the short-lived National Plan, we are now faced with piecemeal 
interference in particular industries or particular areas of the 
economy. Much of this interference is quite irrelevant to the 
country's major problems. 

It still does not seem to be accepted that the Government's job is 
not to tell managements how to run their businesses, but to provide 
a climate in which they can work effectively. What are we to say 
about an environment in which, since 1960, there have been some 
50 months of Stop and only 29 months of Go ? The economy fa 
clearly out of balance and the signs are that It will get worse if 
present policies are continued. Managements are entitled to ask for 
something much better than this and I suggest that the Govorfifnierit, 
by concentrating on two major issues, could produce a much more 
bracing climate for business. 
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EXCESSIVE PUBLIC SPENDING 

The most pressing problem is public expenditure. In my view, the 
distortion of the British economy stems directly from excessive 
public sector spending, both at home and overseas. 

It is clear that Government spending overseas has been the prime 
cause of the deficit on the balance of payments current account. 
The Defence cuts announced last week indicate that a start is to be 
made in tackling this problem, but this is not enough. 

Public spending at home has distorted the economy to an extent 
which has damaged our competitiveness in world markets and we 
also need to bring this under control. Total public expenditure is 
now running at an all-time high. In 1960, it took some 41.5 per cent 
of gross national product. In 1966 it took 47 per cent and it looks 
as if it will take about 49 per cent this year. 

Government expenditure is not subject to the tests of profitability 
and cost effectiveness to anything like the same extent as in the 
private sector. How can we hope to have a healthy and flexible 
economy when something like £16,000 million a year is spent in 
ways which make it impossible to be sure that resources are being 
used to the best advantage ? There certainly have been spectacular 
instances of waste of resources through past mis-spending. Until 
there is some effective system for measuring efficiency in public 
departments we cannot be sure that they get the best value for the 
money they spend. 

Another very serious aspect of the increasing rate of public 
spending, is its effect on private investment. Businessmen are being 
blamed because the British ratio of investment to gross national 
product is the lowest of all the major countries. It is ludicrous to 
reproach industry for this state of affairs. In the first place, business¬ 
men will only invest if they are confident that they will earn an ade¬ 
quate return on their investment. In the present state of the economy, 
this is far from certain. Secondly, with the public sector taking so 
much of the available resources, funds for private business are 
scarce and interest rates are high. 

Private investment and Government expenditure are. in fact, 
direct rivals for our limited and slowly growing resources. Since the 
country's growth rate depends to a large extent on private invest¬ 
ment. a high and growing rate of Government expenditure in areas 
unconnected with productive capital formation must result in a 
reduction in our long term rate of growth. 

That section of Government expenditure which is concerned 
with services which are free or supplied at less than cost merits 
much closer scrutiny. Qetting something for nothing—or apparently 
for nothing—is very conducive to waste. I am in no way suggesting 
that those who really need help should be denied it but I hope that 
politicians are at last beginning to understand that the principle of 
selectivity in the social services can be based on a straight test of 
income, which is very different from the old means test. To hand out 
benefits indiscriminately to those who can well afford to pay for 
them and are willing to do so, seems to me not only to make it 
impossible adequately to help the unfortunate but also to be both 
wasteful and destructive of the national morale. 

MORE COMPETITIVE ECONOMY 

The second major issue to which the Government ought to 
address itself is a more competitive economy. Some unpopular 
measures will have to be taken in making the economy more 
competitive, but there is no easy road to continued growth. 
Certainly we can generate much more competition now, if we have 
the will to do it. 

As a beginning we need to demolish the widely held idea in this 
country that competition means that;one man's gains are balanced 
by another's man's losses. One example of this thinking arose when 
Beecham acquired Hunts and announced |ts intention to build up a 
business with the licensed trade* Jt was immediately assumed by 
many people that Schweppes would suffer. What they did not 
appreciate is that competition expands business, except in markets 
which are saturated and where further growth is not possible. This is 
by no means the case in the soft drinks market I am confident that it 
will expand and provide an economic share for all efficient firms 
operating in it and the same applies to meny other areas of our 
economy. 


Another example of this thinking arose recently when the 
licensed trade became aware that Beecham intended to deliver 
wines direct to homes through its Corona business. It was asounied 
that this would hurt the regular trade. Here, I cannot do better than 
quote what we said in a recent policy statement 

"One of the facts that attracts Beecham to the wine sales 
field' is the potential foreseen in this area. In France the 
consumption of wine is about 180 bottles per head of 
population per annum and in Italy the figure is approximately 
140. These countries, of course, have the advantage of 
producing their own wines but there is clearly scope to 
improve on the current U.K. figure of 3 bottles of wine per 
head of population per annum. 

Beecham believe that they can play a major part in 
developing the growth of wine sales in the U.K. and are 
convinced that all sections of the wine trade would benefit 
from such growth, as has been the case with soft drinks." 
These two examples from our own experience can be multiplied 
many times throughout the country. They are typical of the wide¬ 
spread egalitarian attitude in this country which really does not 
believe in growth but only in fair shares of what we already have. 
Unless this attitude is changed, it will inevitably lead to stagnation 
and decline. 

ATTACK RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 

A much more determined attack must be made on the restrictive 
practices which exist at all levels in Britain. It has been demon¬ 
strated time and again that, as soon as we begin to reflate, we run 
short of labour. This is almost entirely due to restrictive practices by 
both management and labour and the resultant cost inflation is one 
of the chief causes of overheating and consequent balance of 
payments difficulties. 

We also need to take a much harder look at resale price main¬ 
tenance. In 1964, when the Resale Prices Act was passed, some 
28 per cent of consumers' purchases in this country were affected 
in one way or another by price maintenance arrangements. It has 
been recently estimated that only 5 per cent has been freed since 
the passing of the Act. 

There is a great deal more that can be done at the retail level. For 
example, the Shops Acts were originally designed to protect shop 
assistants from exploitation but are now being used to enforce 
inconvenient closing hours. In other countries in the world, shop¬ 
keepers decide for themselves the hours for which they will stay 
open. This helps the small trader to compete more effectively with 
the Chains and allows everyone to pay more attention to the needs 
of their customers. It is through competitive retailing that pressure is 
exerted on manufacturers to supply goods which give better value 
for money. The pressures of competition will generate more 
efficient marketing and nothing could be better for the health of the 
economy. 

"Marketing" is now becoming a fashionable word in official 
circles and businessmen are being exhorted to do more of it. It is 
dangerous to assume that anything can be achieved by talking 
glibly about marketing and by attempting to popularise its technical 
jargon. Many people who talk about "marketing" simply mean 
"selling", which is only one of many marketing activities. The 
marketing process starts with the consumer and covers every 
activity which takes place to satisfy consumer demand. 

COMPETITION OR COERCION 

It must be clearly understood however that marketing will only be 
practised in competitive conditions. If there is no competition, a 
business can sell what it suit? it to produce. If there is competition, 
it must produce what consumers want to buy. Until we see a real 
effort to increase competition in this country, we cannot hope for a 
substantial improvement in marketing. To the extent that American 
marketing is better than our own, it is because more competitive 
conditions exist in ttwUnited States. 

The British people must make up their minds. Do they want to 
earn a rising standard of living in a more efficient economy based on 
free* consumer choice ? Or do they want a slowly stagnating 
economy with the Government intervening more and more in a 
futile attempt to put matters right? The choice ia between 
competition or coercion. 
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Another 
year of 

substantial 

growth 


Highlights from the statement of the Chairman. 
Mr. R. M. Hammerman, in the 1966 Annuai Report 
of The International Life Insurance Company 


r 

19G«j 

19b6 

lot 6 mths 

1906 

1st 6 rnths\ 
1967 

INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 

f 90 dm 

f 156.8m 

f 1 22 7m 

£175.1m 

No. OF LIVES 
INSURED 


55.800 

41.900 

65.400 

ASSETS 

14 bm 

£ 10.6m 

f/9m 

£15m 

PREMIUM 

INCOME 

Id lim 

£8.6m 

f 3 Bin 

£4.3m 

POLICY 

RESERVFS 

fd bm 

£8.8m 

FGm 

£12!5m 

No. OF 
\OFFICES 

12 

26 

19 

28 J 


The table above shows the continuing growth of 
the Group's resources during 1966 In every 
category the increase has been dramatic. And a 
comparison of the first 6 months of 1967 (un¬ 
audited) with the comparable period of 1966, 
shows how the Group's position is improving still 
further this year 

For full details, please write for a copy of our 1966 
Annual Report to the London address below. 


ill 

-G58- 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(U.K.) LTD.. PARK HOUSE. PARK STREET. L0N00N. W.l. 

a subsidiary of 

THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY S.A. 
8 RUE NOTRE-DAME. LUXEMBOURG. 







allied breweries ltd 

Comprising Ind Coope, Tetley Walker and Ansells 

Interim Announcement of 
Profits and Dividend 

(1) Group Profits for the 36 weeks ended 3rd June 1967 

The results for the 36 weeks ended 3rd June 1967 on a 
comparable basis with last year and based on unaudited 
figures prepared for managemen t purposes are show nbelow. 



36 weeks ended 


3 June 1967 

4 J une 1966 

Trading Profit, Investment and Other 

Income. 

Deduct Depreciation 

£ ’000 b 

£ ’000s 

18.686 

3,410 

17,693 

3,282 


15,276 

14,411 

Deduct Loan Capital Interest 

2,391 

2,409 

Profit before Taxation . 

12,885 

12,002 

Deduct Taxation—principally Cor¬ 
poration Tax at a rate of 40"/,, 

5,170 

4,854 

Profit after taxation . 

7,715 

7,148 

Deduct Minority Interests . 

9 

9 

Profit available for Dividends and 
Retentions. 

7,706 

7,139 


Note 

Investment, Allowances for the Hfi weeks ended 4 th June 1966 
amounting to £ 699.000 have been omitted from the comparative 
figures above. Investment Allowances have now been replaced 
by Investment Grants which, when received, will be credited 
to appropriate fixed as.sot. accounts. 

(2) Sales 

Sales of beer have been higher in volume for the 36 
weeks ended 3rd June 1967 than those for the corresponding 
period last year—the rate of increase being substantially 
higher than that of the Industry as a whole. There have 
been regional variances and. in particular, in the Midlands 
short-time working and unemployment have had an ad¬ 
verse efTect. Increase in sales volume has been maintained 
since 3rd June 1967 and it is hoped that this will continue 
for the remainder of the financial year. 

(3) Profits 

Increased profits before taxation have been achieved 
from higher volume of sales and further benefits of 
rationalisation. Higher costs, however, including for the 
first time the burden, direct and indirect, of Selective 
Employment Tax, continue to erode margins. 

(4) Interim Dividend on Ordinary Shares 

In respect of the current financial year ending on 30th 
September 1967, an Interim Dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares of 5% (less Income Tax at 8s. 3d. in the £) will be 
paid on 1st September 1967 to those shareholders whose 
names are on the Ordinary Share Register on 27th July 
1967. For 1965/66 two Interim Dividends each of 2\% (less 
Income Tax) were paid. 

(5) Finance Act, 1965 

The Close Company provisions of the Finance Act 1965 
do not apply to the Company. 
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LE NICKEL 

92 RUE DE COURCELLES, 

PARIS B 


The Annual General Meeting of Le 
Nickel was held in Paris on July 1 ith under 
the chairmanship nf Monsieur Louis 
Devaux. 

In his address, the Chairman stressed that 
the Company’s remarkable growth had be¬ 
come even more marked during 1966, and 
was fully in keeping with an international 
market in full expansion. 

Turnover excluding taxes amounted to 
Frs. 371 m and was thus 35 per cent up 
on the preceding year. It represents sales 
of more than 43,000 tons of nickel, a ton¬ 
nage that exceeds the record 1965 figure by 
a third. 

Net profit amounted Frs. 15,520,000 as 
against Frs. 11,200,000 in 1965, an increase 
of 38.5 per cent. 

With regard to future prospects, and in 
order to meet the vigorous increase in de¬ 
mand in the free world, rising as it does by 
between 7 and 8 per cent every year, the 
Company expects to double its production 
capacity in six years. It will then be able 
to produce 70,000 tons of nickel a year and 
to continue supplying 12 per cent of the 


world market. Le Nickel will push ahead 
the work of providing extensions which has 
been going on for several "years, and for 
which investment expenditure is expected 
to be of the order of Frs. 600 to 700 m 
over a period of four years. 

The accounts for 1965 were; adopted and 
the net dividend was fixed at Frs. 3.63 per 
share, with the addition of a tax credit of 
Frs. 1.84 for shareholders domiciled in 
Franc e. 

The appointment of Mr Raymond Haas- 
Picard to the Board to replace Mr Louis 
All^gre was duly approved, and Baron Guy 
de Rothschild was appointed a director 
since Mr Ken£ Mayer, whose term of office 
had expired, had not requested the renewal 
of his mandate. 

The following gentlemen were re-elected 
members of the Board : MM. de Merre, 
Hass-Pirard, Lacoste, and Scuiete d’Etudes 
et de Participations Minieres de la France 
d’Outre-Mer 

Finally, the* appointment to the Board of 
Monsieur Louis Devaux in replacement of 
Monsieur Jean Guillard was approved. 


MI T CH ELL CONSTBUCTION 

MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION HOLDINGS LTD. 


From the statement of the Chairman, Mr. D. D. Morrell 
STEADY PROGRESS IN ADVERSE CONDITIONS 


"I am pleased to be able to report that 
the hope that I expressed in my statement 
last year and at the time of the announce¬ 
ment of the interim dividend has been 
fulfilled. The Group Trading Surplus is 
£1,055,162 against £922,231 last year, an 
improvement of more than 14%. After 
charging all expenses, including loan stock 
interest, the Group Trading Profit before 
taxation is £595,437 compared with £529,209 
last year. 

In the light of the foregoing results and 


of the forecasts given to shareholders, your 
Board has given very careful consideration 
to the amount of the Final Dividend to 
be paid on the Ordinary shares having 
regard at the same time to the Government’s 
request for dividend moderation. 

After appropriate consultation, we have 
satisfied ourselves that a final payment of 
12%, which is the same as for last year, does 
not breach the Government’s request. 

The total for the year, therefore, rises 
from 17% to 18%.” 



1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

GROUP TRADING SURPLUS 

846,165 

866,381 

922.231 

1,055,162 

PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION 

452,633 

475,899 

529,209 

595,437 

TAXATION 

163,654 

214,767 

146,470 

169,165 

NET ASSETS 

2,786,698 

2,976,521 

3,150,787 

3,302,178 

ORDINARY DIVIDENDS 

15% 

.«% 

17% 

1«% 


Annual General Meeting 26th July, 1967. 
Dividend warrants posted 28th July, 1967. 



BY APPOINTMENT TO 
UFA MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
BREWER* 


BRICKWOODS 

LIMITED 


The 76th Annual General 
Meeting of Brii kwoods Limited 
will be held on August 11 tli at 
Portsmouth. 


,The following are extracts from 
the Directors’ general report : 


! 


The profit of the Group before 
taxation amounted to £1,294,087, 
an increase of £93,016. 


Taxation takes £506,737 (1966 
£466,154) leaving £787,350 
(1966—£734,917). The Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 
7Vo, making 1 1 r V. for the year 
(same). 


Contrary to expectations, we 
had a sue c essful trading year in 
Beer, Wines, Spirits and Mineral 
Waters, despite the credit squeeze. 
Indeed, the relaxation of hire' 
purchase may make trading more 
difficult in the current year. 

Smeeds, uur Wine Merchants 
retail business, c ontinues to com¬ 
pete not unsuccessfully, with price 
cutting. Our managed house's 
company. Sunshine Hotels, had a 
very good year, as also did our 
mineral water company. 

Last October, by agreement 
with Whitbreads, we introduced 
Tankard Bitter in our houses, 
where we already offer Whitbread 
Pale Ale, Forest Brown and 
Mackeson. This has been a profit¬ 
able and successful venture. 

Twelve lie msrd houses have 
been closed during the year under 
review by Compulsory Purchase 
Orders and three by voluntary 
closure. Of the three voluntary 
closures, one — the SUSSEX, 
Southampton, was in a peak 
shopping area and therefore more 
valuable for that purpose, despite 
its excellent trade. It was accord¬ 
ingly sold and the capital realised 
is being reinvested in five new 
projects, which in total, should 
show a better return. 

Your company continues its 
ideal of produc ing first class 
articles and selling them under the 
best possible conditions to the 
public. We are helped by the 
support of our expert team of 
tenants and managers who, them¬ 
selves, have had a difficult year. 
We feel confident the public, who 
each year have more leisure, and, 
we hope more spending power to 
go with it, will continue to 
apprcc iate our products, and the 
service we provide in our trade. 
In the extent of their appreciation 
will our future success lie. 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 

EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT FOR I9M 

As at December 31, 1966, the total of the balance sheet of the 
Credit Lyonnais was Frs. 28,770m, against Frs. 24,11501 at the 
end of 1965. 

These figures, however, are not strictly comparable, since most 
bank offices were closed on December 31, 1966, and the balance 
sheet is thus inflated by the amount of payments and bills which 
would normally have been settled on that date but which were in 
fact deferred until January. 

After adjustments have been made because of this factor, com- 
pari son of the two balance sheets shows the following main 
variations: 

Private customers* sight deposits increased by 13.5 per cent, i.e. 
Frs. 1,248m, arising from cheque accounts (437m), ordinary 
savings accounts (569m) and the new savings accounts for house 
purchase (242m). 

Creditor current accounts increased by Frs. 359m and bonds and 
fixed deposits by Frs. 278m. 

On the assets side, the increase of only 6.g per tent in bills 
discounted was due to the reduction of public bonds included in 
this item. But credit granted to the economy increased con¬ 
siderably and this was particularly so in the case of debtor 
current accounts. The overall total of finance granted to 
customers showed an increase of 16 per cent. 

Simultaneously with the expansion of assistance to industry, 
commerce and agriculture, the bank extended the facilities 
offered to private clients in the form of savings accounts for 
house purchase and long term savings accounts. Personal loans 
once again increased substantially (by 36 per cent), but the most 
notable event of the year was the introduction of long term 
direct loans to house purchasers, since this type of loan is likely 
to become of increased importance. 

The expansion of the Bank’s activities was reflected in substan¬ 
tially increased revenue from interest and commission. The 
hitherto continuous decline of commission on Stock Exchange 
transactions was halted and a slight improvement was shown in 
spite of the unfavourable market situation. 

Total gross receipts showed a satisfactory increase, but the cost 
of deposits was again higher. 

Overheads rose to approximately the same extent as net receipts 
but capital investment, although still very substantial, showed some 
decline in comparison with the exceptionally costly building and 
mechanisation program during the two previous years. 

The net profit for the year was 8 per cent higher than in 1965. 
The Bank’s branches in the City and West End of London con¬ 
tinued to make very satisfactory progress and played an increasingly 
important role in financing international trade and facilitating 
commercial investment abroad, particularly in foreign currencies. 
Substantially increased results were achieved in spite of the credit 
squeeze and higher overhead expenses. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31 , 1966 
ASSETS 


Cash in hand, with Treasury and Banks of issue ... 
Balances with Banks and Correspondents 

Bills discounted . 

Coupons . 

Current Accounts .... 

Secured Advances 

Sundry Debtors . 

Liability of Customer*, for Acceptances, as per contra 

inrves timntfl . . 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries. 

Bank premises and fittings . 


F. 407,829,957.09 

3.038,975,507.22 

19.5 IS. 203,994.95 
25,222.048.82 
3.095,906,839,34 
171.846.818.50 
150.823,054.03 
1,043,090,085.43 
275,949.352.62 
3,114,938.45 
78,148,044.80 


LIABILITIES 


F.28.769,777,865.81 


Cheque and Savings Accounts . 

Current Accounts . 

Balances of Banks and Corncsponden-ta 

Accounts payable after collection. 

Sundry Creditors . 

Acceptances for account of Customers, >as per contra 

Bonds and Fixed Deposits. 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries. 

Reserves . .. 

Capital. 

Profit for the year. 

Balance brought forward from previous year . 


F.10,484,393,351.99 
8.205.189,057 04 
3,052.935,730.73 
945.114.5-14.09 
2,130,870,875.70 
1,0413.090.085,43 
2,319,172,055.72 
292,129,970.00 
91,500,000.00 
180,000,000.00 
12,990,734.73 
5,688,877.72 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 

Guarantees . 

Endorsements. 

Documentary Credits. 


F.28,709,777,865.81 


F. 3,563,544,820.05 
1.732,131,028.05 
804,143,554,71 


LONDON BRANCHES of CREDIT LYONNAIS 
City Office: West End sub-branch : 

40, Lombard Street, E.C.g 18, Regent Street, S.W.i 
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BOOSEY & HAWKES 
LIMITED 

Music Publishers and Musical 
Instrument Manufacturers 

Extracts from Accounts to December 31, 1966 

1966 1965 

GROUP NET PROFIT . £435.512 £417.866 

TAXATION .£165.147 £148,527 

DIVIDENDS . £153.481 £124,102 

RETAINED (including minority interests) £ 116,884 £145.237 

A record trading profit was achieved in 1966, in spite of the 
general economic difficulties. A Final Dividend of 12^ per cent 
is recommended making the 20 per cent distribution for the year 
equal to the previous year. The international situation makes it 
more difficult than usual to forecast, but it is considered that 
profits and dividends for the current year should, subject to 
unforeseen circumstances, be maintained. 

Sales and royalties from music, publishing activities both at 
home and abroad continued to progress, reflecting the Company's 
high reputation for quality and technical excellence. 

Musical instrument manufacturing costs continued to increase 
but new and improved techniques arc proving a successful counter. 
Home market sales continued at an encouraging level and support 
to the educational market was maintained. The introduction of 
the Group Main Dealer Plan has been satisfactory. 

More than half of Factory production is now sold overseas. 
Long-term benefits arc expected from continued participation in 
overseas Trade Fairs. 

The Joint Ventures with Hammond Organ Co. of Chicago 
continued their upward trend. 

Appreciation is expressed to employees throughout the Group 
for their effort and loyalty. 


Carrington and Dewhurst Croup 


Makers of cloth woven from man-made continuous fibres; producers 
of bulked yarns, including "Crimplene”; warp knitters; circular 
knitters; cotton spinners and weavers; worsted manufacturers. 

Points from the statement of Mr Charles Riding, 
chairman and chief executive of the Group, presented 
at the annual general meeting on July 20 th. 

• Year dominated firstly by caution and apprehension then 
by realities of drastic ecunomic measures. 

• Difficulties accentuated by imports from Austria, Italy 
and Portugal. 

• Profit figures affected by conservative depreciation policy, 
recognising pace of machinery development and assuring 
long-term strength of the Group. 

• Advantage taken of slacker conditions to reorganise 
factories and realign production. 

• Acquisition policy continued of gearing operations 
together and filling gaps in the undertaking. 

i Exports increased from £3£m to £4m. 

• Timing of recovery dependent on Government policy, but 
stronger base establiihed to meet prevailing conditions. 

" If conditions do not deteriorate still further / would hope 
that the steps we have taken and are taking will ensure that the 
past year will prove to be low-water mark." 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Year to 31st March 1967 1966 196S 

Turnover £43.7m £42.3m 134.4m 


Trading profit 
Depredation 
Interest charges 
Profit before tax 
Ordinary dividend 


£4.8m £5.2m £4.3m 
£!3m £t.0m 10.7m 
£0.9m *0.4m £0.2m 
£2«4m £3,0m £34ot 
15% 20% 17|% 
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An international inveitment company quoted on the London Stock Exchange 

Summary of the 
First Interim Report for 1967 

The issued capital at 15th June 1967 was FIs. 132,231,950 compared 
with FIs. 132,116,850 at 31st December 1966. Net assets increased 
during the same period by FIs. 25 million to FIs. 428,500,000 even 
though some FIs. 24 million had to be applied in payment of the 
1966 dividend of FIs. 9 per share. The value per share, including 
duties etc, increased from FIs. 160.50 to FIs. 170. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS 

Common Market 45.3% Other countries 1.6% 

United Kingdom 4.5% Cash 7.1% 

U.S.A. and Canada 41.5% 

Though the stock exchanges of primary importance to our portfolio, 
New York and Amsterdam, underwent strong price fluctuations 
in the last few weeks of the period mainly because of the political 
tension in the Middle East, half of the 1966 decline was eventually 
made good. Of the other stock exchanges, though these are of 
rather less importance to our portfolio, especially those in Great 
Britain and Canada showed a favourable trend. 

For full information and copies of the Interim Report please write to: 

N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEGGINGS UNIE 'INTERUNIE'. 

P.O. BOX 617. THE HAGUE. HOLLAND 
or to Hill. Samuel fir Co. Limited. 100 Wood Street. London. E.C.2. 


Allied 

Irorifounders 
Limited 


The following are salient points from the statement by Air G. S. 
Steven, the Chairman, circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
i the 52 weeks ended April 1 , iy 6 y : 

i 

! * Group trading profit at £3,863,000 is 21 per cent down on last 
j year due to the diHicult trading conditions experienced. The 

i Directors recommend a final dividend of 17^ per cent, making 

. 25 per cent (same). 

| * Total capital expenditure was £2,141,000 (£2,000,000) and if the 
I Group is to maintain, and improve, its position, we must accept 
| expenditure in the future at a level not far removed from the figures 
j quoted. 

• * We must depend on our own efforts to increase our profits and 1 
1 believe we have this capacity within the Group both here and 
overseas. We have closed down some unprofitable operations and 
| improved facilities in new- plant in this country and South Africa 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained on application to 

The Secretary, 28 Brook Street, London , W.J. 


ELECTRONIC RENTALS 

AXD GENERAL HOLDINGS LIMITED 


Expansion Continues 


Yenr to 31st March 


£000s £000’s 

Profit before Deprecietlon 563 2,030 2,316 

Profit before Tex 146 486 569 

Profit efter Tex 134 400 356 

Cost of Dividends 47 123 265 

Issued Capital (in 1/- Shares) 350 929 1,177 

Shareholders' Funds 810 1,845 2,863 

Points from the review by the Chairmen , Mr. Charles G. Meet. M.B.E.. J.P. 

# Profits before depreciation were up by 14% and profits 
before tax by 15% despite mounting costs, many of 
which are due to Government measures. 

•X* Rental business continued to expand. The number of 
branches handling rental business only is now 160 
compared with 138 last year. 

An option to participate in Colorvision Rentals Limited 
(Canada) has been taken out by the Company, which 
has already benefited by the experience gained in rent¬ 
ing colour television sets some months before such sets 
were available here. 

# The current year should prove both exciting and chal¬ 
lenging and should be a turning point, after several 
difficult years, for both television rental and retail in 
View of the introduction of colour television and pos¬ 
sible easing pf Government restrictions. 


ASHTON BROTHERS & COMPANY 
(HOLDINGS) 

(Spinners, Manufacturers and Converters) 

The 69th Annual General Meeting of Ashton Brothers &. Com* 
pany (Holdings) Limited was held on July 25 in Manchester, 
Mr. P. Ralph Cell (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated statement :— 

Your Board are aware that the results for the year ended April 
i, 1967 can only be regarded as disappointing. At no time during 
my forty years in the Industry have I known a year during which 
demand for our products contracted so quickly or to the same 
extent, nor a time when reduced activity has lasted for so long. 
This year the increasing severity of trading conditions has also 
destroyed the normal pattern of earnings and the results of the 
second half of the year have not, as usual, been better than those 
of the first half. 

Commenting on the difficult conditions encountered during the 
year, the Chairman referred to the Government’s deflationary 
measures and also the serious problem of volume and price dis¬ 
ruption caused by duty free imports from low wage countries. He 
continued :— 

We succeeded in maintaining our sales at approximately 95 
per cent of those for the previous year, at the expense of a 
reduction in the trading profit margin on sales of just over 2 per 
cent, which is reflected in the fall of our trading profits from 
£1,077,185 to £75 i >^57* 

Mr. Gell then outlined the Board’s continued policy of develop¬ 
ment and reorganisation of the Group towards greater integration 
and vertical operation. Turning to prospects, he concluded:— 

Some improvements in trading conditions can be expected from 
any general reflationary action by the Government and as a result 
of the policies pursued by your Company we are well placed to 
take immediate advantage of such improvement. Meanwhile your 
Board is taking every possible step to combat the situation as it 
exists by reducing costs, maximising efficiency and developing 
new products to replace those which are most vulnerable to price 
disruption. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE MIDLAND TAR ! 
DISTILLERS LIMITED | 

A RECORD YEAR 


The 45th Annual General 
Meeting of The Midland Tar Dis¬ 
tillers Limited was held on July 
21 st at Oldbury, Mr R. B. Robin¬ 
son, B.A. (the Chairman) presid¬ 
ing. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement. 

In the twelve months ended 
March. 31, 1967, the Company 

earned a profit before taxation of 
£492,823 compared with £413,729 
a year ago. This is a record figure 
in the Company’s history. The net 
profit is £295,279 compared with 
£248,473. 

This very satisfactory result 
arises in the main from increased 
income in the pyridine and allied 
chemicals sector, and this must be 
regarded as encouraging for, as 
you know, we arc constantly en¬ 
deavouring to diversify, and the 
policy is beginning to bear substan¬ 
tial fruit. 

T he Direc tors are recommend¬ 
ing an urn hanged overall dividend 
for the year of 12 J% less tax. It 
is true that the year’s results are 
extremely good but the Crude Tar 
position is likely to have an in¬ 
creasingly adverse effect on the 
Company’s affairs and this has 
been borne in mind in the recom¬ 
mendation. 

During the last twelve months 
the North Sea Gas developments 
have been very much publicised. 
The trend of the Gas Industry 
away frnm 1 oal t arhonisation to¬ 
wards catalytic oil oxidation has 
been evident for a long time- in¬ 
deed I have referred to it on pre¬ 
vious occasions. The advent of 
North Sea Gas tends to emphasise 
and accentuate the rate of fall off 
in the Crude Tar produced by 
coal carbonisation. There is noth¬ 


ing essentially new here so far as | 
we are concerned : it is the rate j 
of change which is affected. j 

This of course only serves to 
underline the importance of diver¬ 
sification. You already know what 
we have achieved and are achiev¬ 
ing. In the Interim Statement last 
November I spoke of encouraging 
results from Schenectady-Midland 
Limited. These are continuing and 
the outlook is good. Pittsburgh- 
Midland (Adhesives) Limited 
buildings and plant are now com¬ 
plete and production has started. 

The fall away in Crude Tar is, 
of course, not confined to our 
Company but relates to the Indus¬ 
try as a whole though production 
from coke ovens is at present rela¬ 
tively unaffected. The need for the 
rationalisation of the Tar Distilla¬ 
tion Industry is thus emphasised 
and the negotiations we are having 
with the Yorkshire Tar Corpora¬ 
tion will, if successful, achieve a 
considerable initial step in this 
process. I had confidently hoped 
to be able to report something de¬ 
finite to you at this juncture but 
this has not proved possible owing 
to an unexpected delaying factor 
outside the control of this Com- j 
pany. 

There is little that I need say 
about the actual trading last year, j 
It cannot be said that the econo- 1 
mic squeeze has had very much j 
effect so far as we are concerned. 1 
The year’s turnover was 1 
£6,344,000 compared with j 
£6,020,000 a year ago and exports j 
amounted to approximately 20% j 
of the total turnover as compared J 
with 18'V, in 1966 ; this is a satis- j 
factory feature of the year. j 

The report was adopted. I 


RHODESIA-KATANGA 
COMPANY LIMITED 

MR E. F. O. GASCOIGNE’S 
STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting 
of Rhodesia-Katanga Company 
Limited was held on July 25, 
1967, at The Chartered Insurance 
Institute, EC2, Mr E. F. O. Gas¬ 
coigne (Chairman) presiding. 

In his statement Mr Gascoigne 
noted that in accordance with his 
repeated warnings the profit after 
taxation for the year ended March 
31, 1967 (£115,750) showed a 
considerable reduction from that 
of the previous year (£210,231), 
as the result of the disappearance 
of income from non-recurring 
sources. It was moreover, necessary 
to charge dividends gross instead 
of at the net rate after tax, and 
the Board had decided to recom¬ 
mend a total dividend of 10 per 
lent as compared with 15 per cent 
in the previous year. He empha¬ 
sised that under the former taxa¬ 
tion system a total dividend of 17 
per cent could have been paid at 
the same cost as the de< lared 1 o 
per 1 ent dividend after providing 
for Schedule F taxation. 

The lompany continued to hold 
its major investment in Tangan¬ 
yika Concessions Limited, whose 
fortunes depended on the prospe¬ 
rity of Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga and the Bengucla Rail¬ 
way Company. Mr Gascoigne out¬ 
lined the sequence of events in 
which the Union Miniere had re¬ 
cently been concerned, as the re¬ 
sult of which, despite the expro¬ 
priation of its properties in the 
Congo, it now found itself pos¬ 


sessed of large assets of which it 
could freely dispose and < oulil 
even hope to propose an increased 
distribution in the i urrent yeat. 
The Union Miniere faced the 
future with confidence and in- 
tended to seek new investments in 
Belgium and overseas, initially m 
existing enterprises, and eventu¬ 
ally in setting up new undertak¬ 
ings. The Benguela Railway Com¬ 
pany had enjoyed a favourable 
year in 1966, and, subject to over¬ 
riding political problems, hoped tn 
show good results in the current 
year. 

A prospecting programme at 
Kansanshi had been put in hand 
to establish a firm reserve for oxide 
ore, and the technical advisers 
would submit recommendations as 
soon as the results had been eval¬ 
uated. It was hoped that these 
would lead to the re-open mg of 
the mine and the treatment of the 
orr by the “Torio” plant, which 
was now a proved sui 1 ess. A mod 
est profit had been recorded bv 
Elgin Central Engineers Limited 

The consolidated profit after 
taxation for the year ended March 
31, *967, amounted to £115,750 
and, after providing for payment 
of dividends totalling is. per 
share at a cost of £82,684, writing 
off dcprec iatiori on investments 
totalling £59,175, and taking 
credit for adjustment of taxation 
of past years of £5,3*15, the un¬ 
appropriated profit i arried for¬ 
ward totalled £1,007,113. ! 


W. G. I. LIMITED 


EDGER INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


© 


(WEST’S GROUP OF INDUSTRIES) 


Extracts from the Aciounts and 
Statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Lawrence E. West. 

Group profit before tax in the 
year ended March 31, 1967, was 
£461,586 against £213,668, the 
increase being mainly due to 
exceptionally mild weather con¬ 
ditions in the last three months 
of the financial year. This enabled 
great progress to be made with 
contract vAik on which the 
majority of R>e Group is engaged. 
The total -dwidend is maintained 
15 per cc|kt. for the year. 


A recently conducted survey of 
future profitability has shown every 
reason for facing the future with 
c onfidence. Development of over- 
seas interests will provide a useful 
balancing factor to fluctuations in 
the U.K. economy. 

All companies of the Group 
have good order books and I fore¬ 
cast in the absence of unforeseen 
< ircu instances that profits for 
1967/68 will be more or less at 
the same level as for the year just 
past. 


Extracts from the circulated 
review of the Chairman, Mr. 
Desmond A. Reid: 

The Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1967, show that rents 
and other Income increased by 
£61,411 to £563,307. In order 
to obtain maximum tax relief, it 
was decided to charge the interest 
of £31,534 on the Lancaster Gate 
development against profits; the 
alternative method would have 
been to add the interest to the cost 
of the development. It was therefore 
considered unnecessary this year 
to write down the book value of 
any properties and so no deprecia¬ 
tion on installations within pro¬ 
perties has been charged in the 
Accounts. ' The depreciation 
charge last y^ar was £ 16,126. The 
profit before tax is £226,684 
which compares with £220,818 in 
the previous year which, having 


regard to the interest written off, 
is considered satisfactory. 

The profit is liable to Corpora¬ 
tion Tax at 40 per cent and after 
providing for that 'l ax the net 
Group profit is £143,959- 
Directors feel justified in recom¬ 
mending a dividend of 1 r per < ent, 
the same rate as last year. 

The Chairman then referred 
optimistically to developments in 
the course of construction and 
continued: 

The Board has every confidence 
in the future growth of your Com¬ 
pany. It considers that the pros¬ 
pects of development are good in 
the long . term, and is actively 
engaged in seeking property in¬ 
vestments in order to increase thtfj 
rate of growth of the earnings ofl 
your Company. 1 

The report was adopted. 
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CSF 


CSF—Compagnie Generate de Telegraphic Sans Fit 
The Annual General Meeting of is not reflected in the assets of the 
CSF was held on June 30, 1967 balance sheet, they represent none 
with M. Maurice Ponte in the the less an undeniable technical 


chair. The accounts for the busi¬ 
ness year 1966 were adopted, the 
appointment of MM. Andrl 
DANZIN and Roger SCHULZ to 
the Board was confirmed, and M. 
Arm and JULLIEN’S mandate was 

renewed. 

During the year under review 
turnover reached Frs. 772,685,000 
against Frs. 765,634,000 in the pre- 
teding year, and exports, which 
are always sizeable, amounted to 
Frs. 1 79.95 1,000. Consolidated 
turnover of all the Group com¬ 
panies including foreign sub¬ 
sidiaries totalled Frs. 1,437,992,000 
against Frs. 1,379,502,000 in 1965, 
an increase of around 4 per cent. 

The profits of undertakings in 
which the Company has an interest 
were slightly higher than those 
nf the previous year, but its 
industrial results were affected by 
the application of new accounting 
methods which have led to changes 
! m the cost price structure of work 
jin progress. As a result the cor- 
| responding item on the assets side 
has been c ut by Frs. 23m. For 
the sake of consistency, and in 
\iew of the growing volume of 
international competition, no 
industrial research relating to com¬ 
mercial outlets has been provided 
lor in the balance sheet. 

These extremely rigorous finan¬ 
cial measures were completed by 
the establishment of two pro¬ 
visions, the first of Frs. 24.9m 
having the purpose of covering 
th‘‘ depreciation of participations, 
urrent accounts with subsidiaries 
and customers’ accounts relating 
mainly to these same subsidiaries, 
and the second of Frs. 50m being 
intended to cover the foreseeable 
risks inherent in the .future busi¬ 
ness years of certain subsidiaries, 
in the event of a stoppage or the 
transfer of their activities. 

As a result of these various 
ueps, the profit and loss account 
shows an adverse balance of Frs. 
'38.1m. 

The Board’s report stresses that, 
‘'fn though the existence of 
^oratories and research services 


potential which remains the main¬ 
spring of the Company's develop¬ 
ment and an essential element of 
its business. 

Moreover this rigorous financial 
policy should enable the Company, 
which began the year 1967 in full 
expansion, to be better placed to 
meet domestic and international 
competition in every sector of its 
activities. This competition 
promises in fact to be particularly 
severe because the provisions of 
the Treaty of Rome will come 
fully into effect as from 1968, 
because Britain might enter the 
European Economic Community, 
and because of the risks arising 
out of the Kennedy Round tariff 
negotiations. 

In his address the Chairman 
again mentioned and commented 
on the reasons for the measures set 
out in the Board’s report. He 
stressed the repercussions of the 
problems posed by the Common 
Market, the growing severity of 
European and international com¬ 
petition, and the consequences of 
the Stabilisation Plan. 

The Chairman went on to 
emphasize the extent of the Com¬ 
pany’s exports of materials and 
technical assistance to all parts of 
the world. In the field of electronic 
and broadcasting equipment, CSF, 
thanks to the strength of its own 
research, is in the lead among the 
companies which have contributed 
to the surplus in the balance of 
trade of the French electrical 
engineering industry. 

In conclusion the Chairman 
expressed his conviction that the 
Company, with its high level of 
business in every field of elec¬ 
tronics, would find a source of new 
strength and prosperity in the sac¬ 
rifices that have been demanded. 

At the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held immediately after 
the Annual General Meeting, it 
was resolved to utilise the “Profit 
Balance brought forward”, the 
“Sundry Reserves” and part of 
“Premiums from Share Issues” to 
cover the loss for the year 1966. 


AULT & WIBORG LIMITED 


The Thirty - third Annual 
General Meeting of Ault and 
^iborg Limited was held on July 
11 in London, Mr. Alexander 
Crawford, the Chairman, pre¬ 
ying. 

The following is an extract from 
^ circulated statement:— 

Profits for the year to March 
1967, were £850,887 (1966 
^. 124 , 137 ). Government 
Measures brought in last Autumn 
iv e affected us as one of the 
la jor suppliers to the Motor 
"dustry but in spite of an over- 
? reduction in press and maga- 
advertising, printing inks and 


rollers have had a satisfactory 
year. Overseas interests are satis¬ 
factory excepting in Canada io 
respect of which development 
expenditure has been written off. 

We have entered into a “know¬ 
how” agreement with the Glidden 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A., for the utilisation of the 
electro-coating process. 

In view of the reduced profits 
and the heavy incidence of com¬ 
pany taxation laws, the Board has 
decided to recommend a final divi¬ 
dend on the Ordinary Stock of 8J 
per cent less tax giving a total of 
124 per cent for the year. 


DE WENDEL & CIE 

Socilte Anon yme 
PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of 
de Wendel & Cie. was held on June 
20, 1967, under the Chairmanship 
of M. le. Comte Emmanuel de 
Mitry. The accounts for the year 
1966, which show a net profit of 
Frs. 9 . 232,947 59 after deprecia¬ 
tion of Frs. 87,999,395.94, were 
adopted. A dividend of Frs. 2.50 
per share will be payable as from 
July 6, 1967. For shareholders 

resident in France this distribution 
will be increased by a tax credit 
of Frs. 1.25 which will bring the 
total income to Frs. 3.75 as against 
Frs. 3.30 for 1965. 

In its report the Board of Direc¬ 
tors indicated that French steel 
output remained stable in 1966. 
The increase in domestic consump¬ 
tion was almost entirely met by 
imports whilst sales abroad tended 
to shrink. 

The report goes on to set out 
the reciprocal agreements signed 
by the Government and the French 
iron and steel industry, within the 
framework of the ‘Plan Profes- 


sionnel', with a view to retrieving 
this situation. One of the first 
results has been to bring solid fuel 
prices into line with prices on the 
world market as from January 1, 
1967. The report also mentions 
the efforts to achieve better co¬ 
ordination between companies in 
regard to both new investments 
and the running of existing plants. 

The Company’s output during the 
year may be summarized in the fol¬ 
lowing figures : 7,272,000 tons of 
iron ore, 2,583,000 tons of pig iron 
and 2,907,000 tons of steel (includ¬ 
ing the Company’s share in the 
SOLLAC steelworks). Turnover 
totalled Frs. 1,829,275,929 or Frs. 
*.637,295,563 after tax. 

The Company invested Frs. 
io 9,593,785 both in expenditure 
on new works and in purchasing 
the shares of its subsidiaries. Work 
on SACILOR went on actively in 
co-operation with SIDELOR, and 
the first mill for merchant bars of 
this new plant thus came into ser¬ 
vice at the beginning of 1967. 


Copy for the insertion of Company Meeting reports 
must reach this office not later than noon on Tuesday 
of each week and should be addressed to: Financial 
Publicity Department, 

The Economist 

25 St. James's Street, 

London, SW 1 . 

Telephone : 01-930 5155 


JQeeneje 


The Twentieth Annual General Meeting of The Kleen-e-ze 

Brush Company Limited tvas held on the 27th July , at Hanham. 

Bristol . The following are salient points from the circulated 

Statement of the Chairman, Dr. H. Crook , J.P. 

/. The demand for the products of the Domestic Division, sold 
exclusively by door-to-door agents ha\ not slackened. Methods 
of extending the representation of the Company without 
departing from the policy of direct selling are being investi¬ 
gated in order to take advantage of buoyant demand. 

2. Industrial sales are currently running at a slightly higher level 
than at the same time last year. 

3. Group net profit before provision for taxation was L271,820 
(tt)66 £348,550). 

4. A final dividend of 15% making a total of ■/<>"„ for the year 
was recommended. 

The full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application 

to the Secretary r Hanham, Bristol. 
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MEANS GROWTH 

Between January and December 1966 no fewer than 51 Tesco 
supermarkets were opened, a record unequalled in the Comp¬ 
any's history. And Tesco means growth as symbolised below: 
independent ratings show that Tesco is Britain's leading 
growth company. 


m r u m Cl invested in Tesco in 
□jEEjH 1957 was worth £28 in j _ 

1967 (April). !•?> 


There were 110 Tesco Stores 
in February 1957. By April 
1967 there were 574, more 
than five times as many. 


From one warehouse of 
650,000 cu. ft. capacity in 1957, 
Tesco now has six with a total 
capacity of 10,500,000 cu. ft. 


27.2.65 4,303,762 


26.2.66 6,451,174 


26.2.67 8,136,710 


3,575,709 1,648,885 705.098 (net) 1,606,295 


5,285,547 3,370,462 1,809.664 (gross) 2,999.736 


6,668,809 3,883,118 1.961.016 (gross) 3,341,629 




A tut! copy of the Annuel Report end Accounts is obteineble from the Secretory of the 
Compenyet Tesco House, Delomore Rood, Cheshunt, Welthem Cross, Herts. 


TESCO STORES (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


H.M. Treasury and Department of 
Economic Affairs 

ECONOMISTS 

There are immediate vacancies in both Departments for graduates 

in economics to work on :— 

Economic Forecasting 
Labour Market Analysis 
Industrial Economic Problems 
Prices and Incomes 
Monetary Problems 
Public Investment 

Model building and Long-term Projections 

Regional Policy 

Social Services 

World Economic Trends 

Qualifications : Economic Assistants ; First- or Second-class 

Honours degree or a post-graduate degree. 
Economic Advisers : as above plus experience 
in research, teaching advanced economics, or 
in economic advisory work. 

Appointment: Initial appointments will be for I—3 years ; but 

there will be subsequent opportunities for 
establishment (that is, permanent and pen¬ 
sionable employment) and promotion. 

Salary : Within scales £996—£1,659 for Economic 

Assistants and £2,335—£3,192 for Economic 
Advisers. Starting pay according to age and 
experience. 

Superannuation : F.S.S.U. 

Please write, with details of qualifications and experience, to: 

Sir Alec Cairncross, 

Head of the Government Economic Service, 

H.M. Treasury, 

Great George Street, 

London, S.W.l. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET RESEARCH COMPANY, part of 
rapidly growing and diversifying group in 
U.K and Europe, nttfds un ECONOMIST 
to carry out market investigations in 
consumer and industrial holds. 

Essential qualilirutions are good economics 
degree and two or three yeni"- experience in 
collection and analysis of market data 
Experience ot industrial market research 
an advantage 

Starting salary negotiable 1’1,500-£1.750, 
more fur exceptional expet lencc 

Every opportunity to assume additional 
responsibilities. 

write or telephone A. D. Murray. 
Makrole.M-Mclver Ltd . 24 Baker Street. 
London. W.l. Hunter 2415. 


The University of Hull 

Department of Economics 
and Commerce 

Applications are invited for a Reseat ch 
Asaistantshlp tenable lrom 1st Octobei, 

1967 for woik on manpower problems 
of the Humberside Region. A good 
Honours graduatr in Economics, with 
some training in Inborn economics and 
familiarity with Ministry of Labour data 
Is required 

Salury Scale £ B40- £ 1.050 or 
£ 1,050-£ 1,215 pet annum with P.6.6 U 
benefits. 

Further particulars mav be obtained 
from the undersigned to whom applications 
(live copies) should be sent bv 
August 15. 1967. 

W. D Ctuig, Registrar 


The University of 
Birmingham 

CENTRE FOR URBAN AND 
REGIONAL STUDIES 

Research on the Building Industry 

The Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies is planning to start the first ot a 
series of studies on the Building Industry 
Applications for a research post are 
invited from economists Interested In this 
Held and from persons who have 
experience within the Building Industry. 
The post will be filled at the Research 
Associate/Senior Research Associate level, 
salary range: £805-£2,450. F.S.S.U. 
Further particulars and application forms 
from Assistant Registrar (Cj. University 
of Birmingham. P.O. Box 363, 

Birmingham 1$, Closing date for 
applications August 15. 1967. 


Irvine Development 
Corporation 

Appointment of General Manager 

Applications are Invited lor the 
oust Of General Manager to the 
Irvine Development Corporation 
The General Manager will be In 
complete charge of the Develop¬ 
ment Corporation’s organisation, 
and the qualifications necessary 
are considerable administrative ex¬ 
perience. outstanding initiative and 
proved organising ability. Tech¬ 
nical qualifications ot a specialised 
nature are not essential, but 
administrative experience of the 
technical problems associated with 
the planning und development of 
a project of this diameter would 
he a considerable ud vantage 
The salary iangc lot the post 
will be £5.075 to £5,875 per 
annum, and the initial salary 
payable will depend upon Qualifi¬ 
cations and experience of the 
successlul applicant. The post will 
be superannuate 
Canvassing, directly ui indirectly, 
of the. members of the Develop¬ 
ment ' Corporation will constitute 
un absolute disqualihrutlon 
Applications containing full 
detuiis of the candidate’s age, 
qualifications and experience, to- 
gethei with the names and 
addresses of referees, should be 
submitted in 12 copies not later 
than 14th August. 1967 There Is 
no prescribed form of application 

Applications for the appointment 
should be addressed to - 
The Chairman, 

Irvine Development Corporation. 

81. Andrew’s House. 

Edinburgh, 1 


I THE CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRY has a vacancy for a LAWYER 
or ACCOUNTANT In the Economic 
Directorate to head a small section dealing 
with taxation policy and administration. 
Duties include drafting amendments to 
; fiscal legislation end dealings with 
Government Departments on points of 
tax administration. Wider policy work for 
man with interest in economic questions. 

I Salary £2,000-£3.000 or more depending 
on qualifications end experience. Apply 
with details to The Secretary. 
Confederation of British industry. 21. 
Tothill Street, London, S.W.l 



ANALYST 


Anglo American Corporation (Central Africa) Limited 
wish to appoint to their Head Office in Lusaka, 
Zambia, a man of intelligence and imagination who 
will be able to interpret and analyse statistical material 
and undertake market and commodity surveys and 
make preliminary investigations of new investment 
and marketing projects, connected with the copper 
industry. The post is a new and important one. 

Applicants should be between the ages of 30 and 40 
and hold a suitable academic or professional qualifica¬ 
tion. Experience in the copper fabricating industry, 
though not essential, would be desirable. 

The initial appointment will be on a two year con¬ 
tract but would lead to a permanent career within the 
Anglo American Qroup either in Zambia or elsewhere 
in the world. The salary and conditions of service will 
be negotiable. Housing will be available at a low 
rental and passages to and from Zambia for the 
employee and his family will be borne by the Company. 

Applications giving full details should he addressed to: 

Mr. J. A. Pateman, 

Overseas Appointments Division, Dept. A722D, 

7 Roils Buildings, London E.C.4. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The most progressive 
motor corporation in the world 
is looking for the most progressive 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANTS 

TheLeyland Motor Corporation is expanding. Fast. We urgently need more accountants 
to fill new vacancies with U.K. group companies.These are interesting, challenging career 
positions, with real opportunities for promotion at home and overseas up to Board level. 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANTS 
for positions in the Midlands and North of England. 
Age 28-35. Keen head for business and knowledge of 
all aspects of management accounting essential. Suc¬ 
cessful applicants will be expected to develop modern 
accounting systems, and provide local management 
with reliable and up-to-date information. Engineering 
experience valuable but not essential. 

Salaries for these positions will be substantial, and it is 
unlikely that those now earning less than £2,500 p.a. 
will have the necessary experience. There are regular 
increments, plus the usual fringe benefits including 
removal expenses. 

Write your application to Sir Donald Stokes, Group 
Managing Director , The Ley land Motor Corporation Ltd , 
Berkeley Square, London WL Give him full details of 
your experience, qualifications, education and present 
salary. Mark the envelope accountant. Sir Donald 
will treat your application in the strictest confidence. 



We are looking for men who: 

have recognised accounting qualifications: 

aim to provide figures as a basis for action, not 
just for the record; 

can see the full implications of financial prop¬ 
osals, and advise management accordingly; 

enjoy working as part of a management team; 
are ambitious and eager to work hard to prove it. 

CHIEF COST ACCOUNTANT 
for main subsidiary company in the Midlands. Age 
35-45. Must have a thoroughly practical outlook, and 
be able to demonstrate experience of modern standards 
of costing techniques, budgeting control, stock and 
stores control—preferably in the engineering industry. 
The job involves periodic discussion of results with all 
levels of management, and offers great scope for person¬ 
al initiative. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INSTITUTE OP RACE RELATIONS 
1 squires Peisonnl Assistant loi Associate 
Director with special responsibility for 
the Instil ite's meeting:, uiul icrui Js 
(miduute prelened. T > pit; and some 
shoitJi4iid essential Applications to 3t> 
Jermvn Street, 8 W.l 

University of Birmingham 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Department of Economics 

Research Assistant required from 1st 
September IUG7 or us Minn as pus-sibi? 
tin ivultei, Appropriate honours device 
requned Suitable candidates might be 
cnnsldciej tut higher deqiee ruKistiRtiou 
Sain >. lariKt- JL 570- £ fKWJ. Applications 
naming twu referees by 11th August to 
Assistant Retdstiav (C 1 , University of 
Birmingham. I 1 O Bus .'<63. Birmingham 
15. liom whom futther particulars mav 
be obtained 


Confederation of 
British Industry 

Applications au invited Horn 
ECONOMISTS for two posts In u 
unit engaged in research into long- 
range; problems of economic and 
li'fal policy. The unit Is indepen¬ 
dent of the CBI, but has associa¬ 
tions with it. Commencing salary 
according to qualifications nut mav 
be about £ 2.000-£3,500 p.u.. with 
superannuation and prospects of 
advancement. Candidates should 
have a good Honours degree in 
Economics or an allied subject, 
and also a record either ut post- 
g i ad iiute academic wink 01 ol 
ixpenenre of economic problems m 
industry, commerce or vuvernment. 
Apply with fullest details ol career 
to Mr. A. A. Shenfleld. CBI, 21, 
Tot hill Street. SWl 


tr\ 


! University College, Dublin ! New Zealand 


DIRECTOR OF PLANNING 

A large British company undergoing reorganisation requires a 
Director of Planning at headquarters in London. He will act as 
Chief of Staff to the Managing Director in establishing objectives 
for the company and devising suitable strategics and guidelines. 
As wdll as being responsible for the formulation of policies he 
must ensure that adequate management control, accounting and 
budgeting systems are adopted and effectively used. He should 
have the business acumen to reinforce success and eliminate 
failures. He must be able to establish close co-operation and 
understanding with Divisional Managing Directors and also lead 
a team of specialists comprising planners, accountants and E.D.P. 
specialists. 

Candidates should have a good degree or professional qualifi¬ 
cation and apart from a line command, a staff position of this 
nature in a large company would be an advantage. 

Starting salary not less than £8,000 and car provided, etc. The 
successful candidate would be expected to hold this position for 
several years with the prospect of a Divisional Managing 
Director’s appointment. 

Heference number E/SBi* 

Please apply In confidence quoting reference number to 


Clive anti Stokes 


Appointments & Personnel Consultants 

14 BOLTON STREET - LONDON W 1 


T 1 ! 1 I ' I 1 V-J-1-Ln 1 M l M I -i-1-p lri-InT-1 VlS-l 


Clarks Limited 

PERSONNEL ANALYST 

CL\RKS LIMITED la one of the lartfeat shoe manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom. We employ 0,000 people mainly in the South West. We 
have an Impressive growth rate which wo propose to continue. The 
Headquarters of the Company is situated in pleasant countryside within 
easy reach of Bristol, Bath and the sea. 

The PERSONNEL DIVISION consists of central units which initiate 
policy and practices in the Stuff Training and Labour Relations Reids, and 
senior personnel staff on factory sites. The Personnel function is well 
accepted in the Company. 

THE JOB. We require an ANALYST for the StafT Development unit. 
The Job will involve a selection and career development service for about 
300 junior staff. plus a considerable amount of work with the Staff 
M ana get on systems and controls In a salary administration. Job grading, 
career planning and manpower budgeting which are presently being 
developed throughout the Company. It will involve ’ contact with senior 
management at all levels. 

QUALIFICATIONS. We are looking for a young graduate with up 
to 5 years' industrial experience preferably with some experience in 
personnel, although this is not essentia). We do require a man who 
has an appreciation of modern personnel planning ajid practices. The 
opportunity will be suitable for a young man who wants to develop 
a career In personnel work in a Company with modern personnel 
practices, or move into line management after a successful spell in 
Personnel work. 

SALARY 3 . Up to £1.760 p.a. 

iMJpLICATlUNK, giving details of experience and present salary to:— 

fj' h The Staff Manager, 

** %.) Claries Limited, 

X H STREET, Somerset. 


DEPARTMENT OP FARM 
MANAGEMENT 

1 College Lecturer or Assistant 
I Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 

Applications are invited for the above post 
train honours muduutes who have 
pubtgiaduatc experience m some aspect 
, ol Aanculturul Economics. 

Salary scale lor College Lecturer Ik 
Cl ,780 x £60-£2,600 with provision 
tor entry above the minimum. 

Snlaiy scale for Assistant Lecturer lx 
£1,400 x £60-£1,700 with provision 
' for entrj above the minimum 

Nun-contnbuLor.\ pension and family 
ulJowuia-fs are additional to salary. 

I Applications (three copies) giving full 
I details of aae, qualifications and 
j experience should be sent to: 

1 Secretary and Bursar, 

! University Colleire. 

1 Ear 1st 01 1 Terrace. 

; Dublin 2 

• and should reach him not later than 
, Saturday. August 10 . i.Vfc'7. 


BAHAMAS INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST CO. LTD HAS A 
VACANCY IN NASSAU TOR A 

Trust Administrator 

preferably not older than 27 Good 
opportunities for promotion Suit¬ 
able applicants will be invited to 
London lor interview Write giving 
full particulars to Box No. 2557. 
r o Charles Buiker <fc Sons 
Limited, 20. Cannon Street. 
London, E C.4, 


University of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH * 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in 
Commercial Law 

ApDlicutlons me invited for the above, 
mentioned appointment : 

The appointee will be tmmarlly concern* 
with me development of studies and 
reseatch in commercial law within the 
Department ul Accountancy, but if he 
wishes will also receive an oppoiiuniiy to 
undeituke some teaching and leseurch 
within the Faculty of Law For the 
information of overseas applicants, the 
law of N-*w Zealand is substantially simlii, 
to the law of England, with ceitaln 
statutory modilirutions Applications closi 
on August 31. IH7 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 

Salaries (horn Juh 10. 1067. New 
Zealand will convert to decimal curienc' 
tne sidling equivalents aie shown m 
brackets)■ 

Thi salary of Senior Lecturer or Lectuie 
is SNZ3.000 (£1,500) to 5NZ5.400 (£2 700. 
per annum subject to a bar at SNZ4.400 
(£2,200) per unnuni Commencing sulai. 
will be in aremdance with qualifications 
and exprilence with annual inciements 
normally of $NZ2UU (£100) (the 
designation “Senior Lecturer" i» used to 
denote members of staff above the 
$NZ4.4(J0 (£2,200) bar) 

Approved tares to Christchurch will b* 
allowed for an appointee and his famil\ 
together with actuul icinoval expenses 
within spec Hied limits 

Fuithei particular and Information us 
to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Association of Common, 
wealth U 11 )venues (Brunch Office), 
Marlborough House, Fall Mull. London. 1 
S.W.l. 1 


SENIOR ECONOMIC 
ADVISER 

MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


This is an important and challenging new post 
in the Ministry of Housing and Lot al Government 
to give economic advite in the formulation of polic y 
on various major aspects of the Ministry’s responsi¬ 
bilities. 

It is part of an expansion of the Ministry’s 
intelligence work on such matters as the economics 
of urban development and the shaping of economic 
criteria on which investment decisions relating to 
new towns or large expansions of existing towns can 
be based ; the economics of redevelopment as against 
rc-habihtation of twilight areas ; longer term implica¬ 
tions of rent and subsidy polit ies on the demand for 
housing ; studies of the cost effectiveness of local 
government services and the claims of these services 
on national resources ; the provision of economic 
data to assist in the formulation of policy on the 
appropriate balance between investments in housing, 
roads and other urban services; the analysis of short¬ 
term housing market trends and performance in the 
public sector having regard to the productive 
capacity and the economics of the house building 
industry. The post will offer a wide range of oppor¬ 
tunity for the study of problems within this general 
field. 

The salary scale is £3,585 - £4,585, but starting 
pay may be above the minimum for an applicant 
with qualifications and/or experience of special 
value. 

Applications arc invited from economists of 
standing, at least 34 years of age, academically 
qualified and with published work to their credit. 

Applications giving full details of qualifications and 
experience should be made in writing to Mr J. E. 
Taylor, Room 31/G, Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, Whitehall, SWi. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, DUBLIN 

ECONOMIST 
SENIOR ECONOMIST 


SALARIES: 


DUTIES: Successful candidates 4 will be principally 

engaged on work relating to short and 
medium - term economic planning. 
Appointment will be for a five-year 
period. 

QUALIFICATIONS: For the post of ECONOMIST a candidate 
should have a first or second class 
honours degree with Economics as a 
principal subject. 

He should also have at least 5 years' 
experience in (a) academic work 
related to economics or (b) economic 
research or (c) working as an econo¬ 
mist for a large commercial organisation 
or (d) any other relevant field. 

For the post of SENIOR ECONOMIST a 
significantly higher standard of ex¬ 
perience will be required. 

SALARIES: Salary will be related to the successful 

candidate's qualifications and experi¬ 
ence. For the ECONOMIST the salary 
will be negotiated in the range £1,800- 
£2,500. For the SENIOR ECONOMIST it 
will be negotiated at a rate above 
£2,500. 

PARTICULARS AND APPLICATION FORMS. 

from Personnel Division, Department of Finance, Dublin, 2. 

Latest date for receipt of completed application forms — 
8th August, 1967. 


TRUST ADMINISTRATION 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Have you a good all-round education, a large measure of 
common sense and initiative and a desire to meet and help 
people ? 

An; you seeking a position which offers responsibility and an 
opportunity to progress to management ? 

If so, WESTMINSTER BANK has vacancies for men up to 
the age of 28 experienced in, or with an aptitude for the 
administration of Executorships and Trusts and the manage¬ 
ment of stock and share portfolios. Initially salaries range from 
£625 to £800 at age 22 and from £940 to £1,215 at age 28 
depending on age and potential. There are excellent opportu¬ 
nities for advancement to the appointed ranks of Trust Officer, 
Senior Trust Officer, Sub-Manager and Manager. Salaries for 
Executives range beyond £5,000 p.a. Territorial Allowances 
are paid in addition to the above salaries—London £150 
per annum. 

Benefits include: Non-contributory pension ; minimum three 
weeks' holiday ; housing loans in due course at a preferential 
rate of interest ; widows’ benefits. 

For further information write to The London 
Stag Manager , Westminster Bank Ltd., 41, Loth - 
bury t London, E.C. 2 , or ring this number : 606-6060 
(Extension 2518 ). 


University of Otagro 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

Lecturer or Senior Lecturer in 
Commerce 

Applications are invited for a position 
as Lecturer or Senior Lecturer in the 
Faculty of Commerce. The candidates 
should be academically competent in 
modern methods of management with 
I special interest and qualification in 
i quantitative methods, interpersonal 
I relations or organisation theory The 
posts should provide patticularlv rewarding 
opportunities for candidates willing to 
develop major and honours courses at 
| the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

; The University Council would expect to 
! approve a request for permission to 
I undertake a limited amount of outside 
consulting work. 

Salary ranges from $NZ3,000-$NZ5.400 
per annum depending on qualifications 
and experience. (Note: $NZ1~1() shillings 
sterling.) 

The appointee should take up his duties 
about 1 February, 1968, but an earlier 
starling date might be arranged. 

Professor T K. Cowan, the Dean ul the 
Faculty or Commerce, will be in London 
i on September 4. Any interviews will be 
| arranged through the Secretary-Oeneral, 

I Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House. 

Pall Mull. London, S W.l. from whom 
1 detailed information Is available 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on Jl Aui/ust. 1967. 


• The University of Leeds 

| Department of 
1 Management Studies 

i Applications are invited for the following , 
posts; ; 

I 1. LECTURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER. . 

Salary scale £1,105- £ l ,340 for an Assistant ; 
I Lecturer or £1,470-£2,630 (efficiency bar 
I £2,270) for a Lecturer. Candidates should 
have a background in Economics, finance 
! and accounting, or operational research, 

: or a combination of these subjects. 

* 2 TEACHING FELLOWSHIP, tenable tor 

two years. Salary on the Assistant Lecturer 
: scale. Candidates should have a degree in 
I relevant subjects, preferably economics, 

I finance or accounting, or operational re¬ 
search and at leusi one of the following: 

(a) Research experience in Management 

| Studies or some allied disciplines. 

(b) Industrial or business experience. 

(D A postgraduate qualification in 

Management Studies or some allied 
I subject. 

I 3 RESEARCH ASSISTANT for on going 
! c:oss cultural research in organisational 
structure and communications. Knowledge 
nt communications circuitry and'or systems 
I engineering would be an advantage. Salary 
i lange £750-£1.109 

, Applications (three copies) stating age. 
i qualifications and experience and naming 
three leferees. should reach The Registrar 
and Secretary, The University, Leeds. 2 
(from whom furthet particulars may be 
obtained). 


STAFF WRITER 

Top-ranking monthly oil journal re¬ 
quires economic journalist with inter¬ 
national outlook, preferably aged 28- 
35. willing to specialise on oil and 
related energy industries Grasp of 
basic economic principles and know¬ 
ledge of at least one foreign language 
essential Five-day week Pension 
scheme. Reply in confidence to: Editor. 
Petroleum Press Sen ire. 24 Ludgate I 
Hill. London, H O 4 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 448 to 450 

Statistician: 

Uganda 

Statistician or suitably qualified 
Economist to organise Government 
Statistics Section and to be 
re.spom.ible tor relevant planning, 
technical melhadologv, drafting 
reports, etc 

Salary in scale £ 1,374- £2.61!) 
p.a. according to experience. 25 
pei cent terminal gratuity, initial 
contract 21-27 months. Free family 
passages, children's education 
allowances, accommodation at 
moderatu rental. 

Applicant!* who should normally 
be nationals of the United Kingdom 
or the Republic of Ireland should 
write giving full name, age. brief 
details of qualifications and 
expeiience to- 

Appointments Officer, 

Room 301. 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Eland House. 

Slag Place. 

LONDON. S W.l. 

quoting reference No. KC 224/1B3, 02. 


BUSINESS 


INVEST SAFELY —A new property 
cumpany with top executives requires 
additional capital. Write Box 2143 

The Royal Bank of Canada 

DIVIDEND NO 320 

Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
of 15 cents per share upon the puid-up 
capital stock of this Bank has been 
DECLARED for the current quarter 
and will be payable at the Bank and its 
branches on or after 1st Septembci. 

1067, to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on 3lst July. 1067 

By Order of the Board, 
.1 H. COLEMAN 
Chief General Manager 

10 July. 1067 


EDUCATION; COURSES AND SEMINARS 


Study at 
Home 

Successful tuition foe O.C.E. “O" and 
“A" (all Boaids) London Untv, 
B.Sc.Econ.. B.A., B Sc., LL.B , also 
Diplomas Certificate. 1 ;, Bar. Bankers, 
Secretarial, Statistical, and oLhcr 
Professional Exams. Prospectus free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B E.. LL.B . 

Dept. P.17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees ot the 
University of London. For Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Costing, Statistics, 
Banking, Insurance, Marketing, G C.E 
Also many (non-exam.) courses in business 
! subjec t Including the Stockbrokers’ and 
; Stockjobbers’ course. 

Write today for details or advice, 

I stating subjects in which interested, to. 

I Metropolitan College 

(Dept. Q.02), St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

I London, E.C.4. City 6874 (Founded 1010) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE ANO TECHNOLOGY 
The Department of Management Sciences in the Institute has arranged a 

MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 

A eerii# of afternoon seminars to be held on eight consecutive 
Wednesday# Commencing 6 th September, 1967, designed to enable 
managers to develop their skills in decision making 
Course Directors: 

professor Rolan# smith, B.A., Ph.D 
joe Hyman Professor of Marketing. 

C. J. Cox. B.A., 

Lecturer in Industrial'Administration. 

Further details and forma of application may be obtained from The 
Registrar, The University of Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology. P.O. Box 88 , Manchester, 1. 
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comm price onuoK 

Confidential short and long term price forecasts for * 



Currently serving a number of the world’s largest corporations 
For further details kindly wnte us on your corporate letterhead. 
“An organization that successfully anticipates major price movements” 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subs, ot Industrial Commodity Corp. 

122 E. 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 
Cable: ECONOGRAM 



34tb Year World Wide Service 


Does 

Sydney want 
silos? 

ask the C.B.A 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd is rrght here m London to 
answer that and all other questions about trading oppoi tunities m 
Australia and New Zealand An inci easingly high standard of living 
has resulted in an equally high demand for manufactured products 
Importing is big business and Britain is the biggest supplier We 
are specialists in the economies and requirements of both these 
countries Our services include introductions to potential customers 
and agents market surveys travel and hotel 
arrangements, financial agreements and every j 
aspect of your export trade Phone, call or wnte 
in for our book "Opportunity Australia" or 
come and see us peisonally 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
Main Lcndon Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2 
Tel: MET 8761 Telex 22652 
ftfemt End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.l. 

veii iso TZJUts or Bjuncmo ssavscc 

faces throughout Australia, New Zealand pnd London 


C.B.A 

□ 

BANK 


Assets exce 





»r 
hie 

wise 
investor 

nd Million Pounds 


ix 


shire London & Provinces 


VISIT THE 40th 

CYCLE & MOTORCYCLE 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

MILAN- 

from 14th to 22nd October, 1967 
in the grounds of the 

-MILAN FAIR 

An unrivalled world-production display of 
2 & 3-whaelod vehicles 

Interpreters service for foreign visitors 

For information: 

A.N.C.M.A. 

Via Mauro Macchl 32 —MILAN (ITALY) 


R Mste<sjl*■ a Newspaper Authorised ms Second Class Mail Post Ofllce Dept Ottawa Primed in England by Hectilcsl Press Limited (Web-Offset Division) Harlow, h** 1 
Pttnftfthad by The Economist Newspaper Ltd at 25 Bt James s Street London 8W1 Telephone 01-990 5166 Postage cm this issue UK 7d Overseas Old 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


-BRITISH FUNDS 


Exchequer 6',% 
Saving! Bonds S% 
Exchequer 6* 4 % 
British Electric 1% 
Savings Bonds 3% 
British Elactrlc V t % 
Funding i',% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 4% 

Treasury 6*.% 
Funding 6% 

British Gas3% 
Treasury 5',% 

War Loan V.% 
Consols 2',% 


Gross Rad. 
Yield. 

July 26. 

6 12 61 
6 14 2 
6 16 FI 
6 18 31 
6 17 91 
6 19 SI 
6 16 III 
4 15 I 


INTERNATIONAL dollar bonds 


Australia S* 4 % 

Belgium. Kingdom 5',% 
Cle-Francah* Pccrolas 
Continental Oil 6*,% 

Cyanamld International 5\% 
Danmark. Mortgage Bank 6'.% 
Ericsson Telafbn 6\% 
Gotavqrkan A/B 6% 

Coal B Steal Community 6',% 
Japan. Government 5',% 
Mexico 6\% 

New Zealand 7% 

Norway. Kingdom S'% 

Philips International V.% 
Portugal S» 4 % 

Transalpine Finance 6* 4 % 


The Economist Extol Indicator 



1 Prices, 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield, 

(1953-100) 

1967 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

High 

Low 


s 

It 

on 

week 

July 

26 

July 19 

427 8 

428 -0 

5*07 

marked 

11.652 

21/7*1 

3 Sb 

16/6 

Mercantile Cred. 

21/7', 

+ l',d 

4-6 

.. 20 

430 2 

432-2 

5-02 

11.512 

18/6 

Provid. Clothg. 

22 h 


4 2 

.. 21 

432 9 

433 -3 

5-QI 

11.497 

10.750 

Sodcte General, 

Fr.B 11725 

-25 

4 6 

.. 24 

433-4 

432-6 

5-02 

13,618 

52/6 

46/3 

Union Discount 

45/9 

-3d 

5-5 

.. 25 

429 9 

429-7 

5 05 

12.540 

22/9 

18/6 

Utd. Dom. Tst. 

21/10', 

+4',d 

4-6 

.. 26 

428-6 

428-1 

5-07 

11.469 




Prices, 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 




sr 

on 

High 

Low 

Banka 

waek 

w, 

224* 4 

Algemene Bk. 

JP4 j 3 

+ 10 

56 8 

46 1 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

+3 

55/3 

Sfio 

Aust. B N.Z. Bk. 

55/3 

+9d 

1.340 

B. de Soc. Gan. 

Fr.B.3025 

+ 15 

» 

50*. 

63/3 

B. of America 

*57*, 

+ ', 

76/6 

B. of Ireland 

75/9 

-* 

£5', 

£4* 

B. of Montreal , 

a* 


«/- 

39/6 

B. of N.5. Walts 

47/5 

19/9 

61/3 

B. of Scotland 

69/- 

+9d 

2750 

2404 

B. Bruxalles 

Fr.B.25IO 

-50 

20B 

171-5 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.171 -5 


0/6 


Barclays 

63 /-• 

+ 1/1', 

44/- 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

43/9 

+6d 

Vb 

s. 

37/— 

+ 1/1'. 

01**, 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£28’*,. 

+ l\* 

m 

X 

IK-5 

Chartered Bank 

58/3 

+ 1/- 

M 

Chase Manhattan 

*66' 

D.I78 

+*. 

171 

Commerzbank 

+* 

133 1 

113*8 

Credit Comdal. 

Fr.113-8 

-0-5 

2200 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.2130 


100 

448 

Creditanstalt 

%448 

-1 

226 

184-5 

Deutsche Bank 

6.206 

+7 

205-5 

173-S 

Drasdner Bank 

D.192-5 

+3-5 


50' 4 

First Net. City 

*59 

_I 

« 

JO/I 

25/- 

Hambros 

29/9 

-W 

12/1’, 

5# 

Hill, Samuel 

11/4*, 

+ 1'^ 

£9» h 

An 

19/7'* 

Hongk'g. B Sh. 



21/6 

Kleinwort Ben. 

22/3 

+idb 

350 

4400* 

Kredletbank 

Fr.B.5,200 

49/6 

43/9 

Lloyds 

48/3* 

+9d 

21/- 

16/- 

Martins 

19/-* 

+9d 

76.100 

62,700 

Mediobanca 

L.73JI0 

+580 

57/1 

50/- 

Mercury Secs. 

57 h ( 

+4d 

60/6 

31/9 

52/9 

Midland 

59/6* 

-3d 

32/- 

Montague Trust 

. 33/6 

-r6d 

41/9 

37/9 

Nat. B Grlndlays 

43/9 

+6d 

225 

1-93 

Nat. Austra. 

8A2-25 

+0-06 

»/’, 

24/3 

Nat Com. Set 

29/7*, 


70/6 

62/9 

Nat. Provincial 

68/3* 

Id 

132', 

Norsk. Credltbk. 

%14l 

+4 


69/1 

Royal Canada 


+•« 

tin 

Royal of Sctlnd. 

81/3* 

+ •/- 

m 

45/9 

Schroders 

58/3 

+9d 


52/3 

Standard Bank 

66/3 

+ 1/7 

2060 

1840 

Swiss Bank 

Pr.S. 1905 

-10 


HO 704 

>04.510 82.010 
*9 43/9 

«/- 54/9 

5# 

«'• ». 

BO 4 tt 

JIO/- 92/6 

»/- 46/9 

0 £S\ 

B /6 36 /S 

JH'. w 


Insurance 
Allianz Varslch. 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Scar 
Equit. B Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 


Legal B General 


+ l\d 

3 7 

Net. Ncdrlendn. 

-4 

2 9 

Northn. B Empl. 

«/- 

-1/3 

5-0 

Pearl 

M/3 

+6d 

4-1 

Phoenix 

a 

+', 

4 5 

Pruiantlsl *A* 

43/6 

+ 1% 

3 -4 

Royal 

38/1*, 

+4’,d 

4-6 

Royal Exchange 

73/. 

+ •/“ 

51 

Sun Alliance 

47/- 

+14 

5-7 

Teisho Mar. B F. 

Y.lfQ 

-1 

54 

Toklo Marine 

Y.I39 

+3 

3-9 

Vehicle B Gan. 

24/9 

+7\d 

5 0 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.4170 

-5 

3-3 

Other Flnnnclal 

Bowmpkcr 

11/10*, 

+ l’,d 

,.6-3 

C. de Suez 

Fr.322 

*7 

3 5 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.452 

-2 

3-S 

Cherthse. Grp. 

49/1 j 

♦a* 

S7 

Kundenkredlt 

%2M 

6 3 

Lemkart L'lnd. 

FrB.1012 

.-4 , 

5-1 

Lombard Benkg. 

!?/!'. 

-iV 

5 S 


Breweries, See. 
Allied Breweries 
Bass, Mitch. B B. 
BolsN.V. 

Charrngtn. Utd. 

Courage B. B S. 

Distillers 

Distill. Seagrams 

Guinness 

Halneken 

IDV 

Nat. Distillers 
Scottish B Newc. 
Showerings 
Sth. African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Wacney, Mann 
Whitbread ‘A’ 

Building A Building 
Assoc. Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Clments Lafarge 
Clmlterlas Brlq. 

R. Costaln 
CrlttalMHope 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paints 
Italcementl 
J. Lalng 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley Tile 
Redland Hldgs. 

Rugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G. Wlmpey 


Materials 

ST* 

10/3 

Fr.222 

Fr.B.2498 

30/3 

»«/■’. 

L. 12,900 
IB/6 
20 /- 
22 / 1 ’. 
19/7’, 

37/- 

Sft 

36/3 


Catering, Hotels, Etc 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 30; 

A.T.V. 'A' 27 

Butlln's 5/1 

CBS $6 

Fortes ‘A* 15; 

Granada 'A' 42; 

Grand Metrop. 10; 

Lyons ‘A’ 55, 

Mecca ‘A’ 19; 

RCA S5 

Rank Organ. 41, 

Trust Houses 11, 


BONDS 

indicated 

Change 

Gross 


Market , 

on 

Redemption 


July 26 

week 

Yield 




£ s. d. 

1985 

94V95* 

—' 

6 4 0 

1976 

96%-97' 4 


5 18 10 

1985 

94'*-95', 

+ ' 

6 9 5 

1971 

I0IVI(k'4 


5 16 0 

1980 

95' 4 -96* 4 

+ '| 

6 4 8 

1971 

102-103 

h’ 4 

5 15 10 

1986 

IOO' 4 -1UI 

+ ' 4 

6 9 0 

‘I960 

94'-95', 

+', 

6 II 8 

1986 

98-99 


6 12 10 

1980 

89-91 

+ 1 

6 12 8 

I9BI 

96'-97' 

+ ', 

7 5 8 

1976 

102',-103', 

+\ 

6 110 

1985 

88', -89*, 

+ '* 

6 110 

1976 

103-104 

+ '» 

6 4 8 

1985 

92-92* 

+ *4 

6 8 10 

1985 

98* 4 -99* 4 

+•: 

6 16 5 

Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change Yield, 


Stocks 

July 26. 

on July 

High Low 


1967 

weak 26 


Finsider 

Gelsenkirchener 
Grangesberg 
Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Mannesmann 
Rheinstahl 
Steel Co. Wales 
J Summers 
Thyssen Huette 
Uglne Kuhlman 
Union Steel S.A 
U.S Steel 
United Steel 
Usinor 


Electrical A Radio 

A.E.G. 

A. E.I. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. B Tel. 

B. I.C C. 

Brown Boveri ’A' 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 
Comstat 
Dacca 
E.M.i. 

Electrolux 

Elliott-Auto. 

English Electric 
L.M. Erlccson ’B’ 
Gen. Electric 
Gen. Electric Co. 
Gen. Tel. B Elec. 
Hitachi 
Hoover ‘A' 

I.B.M. 

I.C.T. 

Int. Tel. B Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

C. A. Parsons 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plessey 

Radio Rentals 

Redllfusion 

A. Reyrolle 

Siemens 

Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson* Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westlnhse El 


L.599 75 +6 5 


Engineering 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

L.1390 

+ 14 

3 6 

30/- 

22/9 

15/9 

24/3 

17/10’, 

IO/8\ 

Acrow 'A' 

Allied Iron 

Aiioc. Enginrg 

30/- 

20/- 

14/10' 

Kr.iar 


4 1 
6 2 
SI 

Albright B W. 

17/9 

-P,d 

5 9 

187 

155 

Atlas Copco 


2 2 

Amar. Cyanamld. 

SSCF, 

-1 

4-0 

27/9 

23/- 

B.S A 

26/6 

— I',d 

4 9 

Bad&cbe Anllln 

D.IB9-2 

+3-1 

5 3 

34/9 

27/6 

Bsbck. M Wilcox 

28/9 


6 9 

Beyer 

D.I29 

+3 1 

5-1 

25/- 

20/4', 

John Brown 

23/3 

(") 

Borax Deld. 

22/3 

-3d 

3-6 

16/- 

12/7', 

Cohen 600 

l4/9* 4 

-3» 4 d 

51 

CIBA (Basle) 

Fr.5.6225 


1 -6 

29/3 

12/4'| 

23/- 

Coventry Gauge 

28/- 

6-0 

Dow 

R&. 

+ '\ 

2-8 

•/0* 4 

Davy Ashmore 

11/10', 

, +2/9» 4 

5 3 

Dupont 


3-7 

14/9 

12/6 

Delu Metal 

J +3d 

5 4 

Flions 

34/- 

+3k» 

6 2 

280 . 

212 

Demag 

+ 15 

5 0 

General Aniline 

S22* 4 

7 

B 

1 8 

2S/A', 

7 h 

Edwards High V. 

ih 

3 0 

Hoechst 

0.196-1 

+3 1 

5-1 

22/10’, 

a. Efitoct 

24/9 

■* +4',d 

4 8 

Hoffmn-L* Roche 

ICI 

Fr.S.76700 

38/6 

-j. j 

0-8 

6-5 

% 

15 h 

46/9 

Firth Cievelsnd 
Guest. K. B N, 

18/10', 

55/10', 

+ 1',“ 

7-4 

5-0 

Laportc Inds. 

26/- 

+7.d 

4-8 

391 

314 

Gutehoffhgs. H. 

%340 

-12 

4 -4 

Monsanto 

18/7% 

L.1195 

+ l',d 

4-5 

9/6 

Vk 

Head Wright ton 

ft '• 

+3d 

6 3 

Montecatinl-Edls. 

+6 

4-6 

55/- 

Alfred Herbert 

50/- 

-1/- 

6-5 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr. 150-1 

+0-1 

5 2 

9/ll 


I.M.I. 

9/1’, 

.-» 4 d 

4-9 


St. Gofcaln 
Takeda Chemical 

Coal A StaOl 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Brit. St. B Tube 
Broken Mill Pty. 
Col villas 
Cornett 
Denaln Ingwy. 


Inter. Combstn. 
Kullager 'B' 
MAN. 


20/3 

Mather B Platt 

g/9 

-1/9. 

S3 

37/9 

Metal Box 

49/9 

3 y^‘ 

-1^ 

4-0 

15/4', 

Mete) Industries 


SI 

80 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

+2 

4-5 

40/6 

Morgan Crucible 



5*4 

173-6 

Pechlney 

Fr.180 

+6-4 

37 

37/S 

IS/4\ 

Ranold 

Seyck 



SO 

3-4 


Stock Prices and Yields 
dividend. * Ex dividend, 
allow for tax at 8s. 3d. in i. 


from Messrs. Vickers da Coats B Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner B Smith; Yamaidi Jecurltlai Co.; and White. Weld B Co. Yield In brackets Is on forecast 
V Ex rights. f Ex ah. (f) Flat yield* ■, (fi) After Zambian tax. (Q To latest date. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. |TM net redemption yields 
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Prices, 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield. 



Stocks 

JjJ* 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

26 

2S/6 

35/- 

18/4% 

28/- 

Simon Englng. 

Skefko Ball-B, 

25/6 

34/6 


4- 9 

5- 8 

19/- 

34/3 

Stavelcy Ind. 

38/3 

-3d 

6 3 

8/6 

3/10% 

John Thompson 

8/- 

-•%d 

3 7 

60/6 

49/6 

Tube Investmts. 

55/1% 

-l%d 

5 8 

32/3 

26/4% 

Vickers 

11/3 

+ 4%d 

6 4 

45/3 

39/6 

Thos. W. Ward 

42/3 

-•/- 

5 9 


5/6 

Wellman Eng 

7 /- 

+ •/•% 

("> 



Pood. Pharmaceuticals 



44/6 

31/6 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nicfiolss 

41/9 

+3d 

3 8 

25/3 

20/3 

24/9 

-•%d 

4-0 

7/1% 

12/6 

6/6% 

Ass. Brit Foods 

7/6%* 

-f%d 

4-4 

8/10% 

Assoc Fisheries 

10/6 

4 4%d 

8 3 

109 

71 

Avon Products 

SI09 

-4 9 

1 3 

41/- 

28/10% 

techam Group 

40/1% 

Fr 202 

-l%d 

3 1 

2S5 

202 

Beghin 

-4 5 

2-9 

36/9 

27/6 

Bovrll 

30/9 

+ 3d 

7 8 

41/9 

34/9 

Brit. Cocoa B Ch 

35/9 

-•/- 

3 9 

24/3 

18/3 

Brit. Drug Hses 

24/- 

+ •/•% 

4-6 

11/10% 

Sf. 

Brooke Bond *B' 

11/10% 

+ 4%d 

+0*03 

4 9 

35 

Colg -Palmolive 

S35 

2 9 

3 00 

2 64 

Col Sugar Ref 

SA3 -80 


9/9 

8 /- 

Express Dry. 'A' 

9/6% 

+v 

5 2 

& 

7/1 % 

Fitch Lovell 

8/6 

+ 4%d 

4-8 

2438 

Gelgy 

Fr S.2885 

+ •0 

1 3 

81*. 

69 

General Foods 

$80% 

4 3% 

3 0 

73% 

52 

General Mills 

573% 

+ •% 

2 0 

56/1 

37/6 

Glaxo 

53/9 


2 1 

45’. 

10%, 

Heim 


+ •’. 

2 9 

27/* 

25/4% 

Horlicks 

+ •%«• 

5 9 

•3/1% 

H/3 

Liebigs 

12/6 

+ 3d 

5 6 

1385 

1250 

L'Oreal 

Fr 1250 

-8 

1 3 

11.050 

6.520 

Motta 

L.7I03 

4-23 


43/9 

33/6 

Nat Canning 

43/6 

4-6d 

5 7 

1195 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.I9IO 

-25 

2 1 

173 

138 

Perrier 

Fr,l40 

_ 1 


94% 

69% 

Procter Gamble 

*94% 

+ % 

2 3 

29/5 

24/* 

Ranki-Hovls 

28/4% 

4-6d 

5 6 

34/3 

27/9 

ReCkltt B Colm 

34/3 

+6d 

4 4 

10/10% 

7/9 

Ross Group 

7/9 

■ ’ • %d 

6 5 

•6/3% 

12/9% 

Schweppes 

15/9% 

+ 5%d 

4 4 

16/6 

13/6 

Smiths' Crisps 

14/9 


ft 

13/1% 

10/10% 

Splllers 

Tate B Lyle 

12/9 

4-3%d 

30/6 

25/- 

28/9 

4 9d 

6 9 

12/4% 

35/4% 

10/6% 

Unlgate 

• 2/1% 

4 2V 

5 7 

29/10% 

Unilever 

34/7% 

4 6d 

3 6 

151/3 

121,3 

2e/3 

Unilever N V 

136/3 


3 7 

27/9 

United Biscuits 

27/3 

4-3d 

4 7 



Motore, Aircraft 




12/3 

9/3 

British Motor 

9/4% 


n 

49% 

34% 

Caterpillar Tract. 

S48 

4 2% 

48 

31% 

Chrysler 

$48 

4 1% 

4 2 

159 2 

104 8 

Citroen 

Fr 108-4 

4 3 6 

4 5 

481 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

%48l 

l*/7% 

4 17 

3 7 

19/10% 

16/4% 

Dowty Group 

+ ‘V 

4 6 

33/3 

3014 

SB- 

Dunlop 

Flat 

32/1% 

L.2729 

+ I0%d 
+ 35 

4 9 

3 7 

24,7% 

9 . 

Ford IB.D R) 

24/4%* 

+ ?%d 

3 5 

78% 

Gen. Dynamics 

575 

-1% 

1 3 

38/6 

29/1 % 

Gen Mts (Un ) 

37/9 

+9d 

4 3 

50* 

40 

Goodyear 

$50% 

+ 2% 

2 7 

43/* 

37/6 

Hawker Slddeley 

41/3 

-3d 

S 8 

39/9 

30/9 

Honda (E.D.R) 

39/6 

+ 3d 

2 4 

MS 

117 

Komatsu 

Y.IJS 

4-1 

4 4 

48/6 

41/9 

Levland Motors 

46/-• 

- 3d 

5 0 

37/1% 

29/10% 

J Lucas 

36/6 

4 l%d 

4 6 

27% 

21 

Massey Ferguson 
Michelln ‘B 

5C.2I% 

— 1 


749 

566 

Fr.573 

4-3 

2-0 

287 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y.285 

+ 1 

2 6 - 

123 

IMS 

Peugeot 

Fr 120 1 

+ 4 1 

4 5 

3895 

3210 

Pirelll-Spa 

L.3S40 

+ 42 

2 8 

SI/7% 

6/3 

15/4% 

45/1% 

Rolls-Royce 

48/l%* 

- I0%d 

4 8 

2/10% 

Rootes Mtrs ‘A’ 

3/10% 

+ •%<» 


11/4% 

Smiths Indust 

•5/1% 

+ •%<! 

5 3 

502 

450 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%444 


2 4 

339 

280 

Volkswagen 

%32l 

+ 6 

6 2 

139 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.136 

-3 

2 5 

13/7'. 

10/- 

Westland 

13/3 


3 7 

10/6 

7/6 

Wilmot-Brceden 

10/- 


5 S 



Office Equip., Photo. 



126 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y.I07 

- 1 

2 8 

150 

126% 

Eastman Kodak 

5131% 

Fr B.I446 

-®% 

1 -6 

1548 

1206 

Gevaert Photo 

— 12 

3 5 

26/6 

20.3 

Gestetner ’A' 

26/6 

+ 6d 

3 4 

3405 

2789 

Olivetti Priv. 

L.3I68 

+ 38 

2 5 

23/9 

20/3 

Oialld 

s&; 

-4%d 

5-2 

312% 

199 

Xerox 

+ •’. 

0 4 



Paper A Publishing 

54/- 



55/4% 

46/- 

Bowater Paper 

4 1/7% 

5 5 

17/6 

10/7% 

British Printing 

•*/•% 

-3d 

4 3 

48/- 

55 

“T* 

Bunt! Pulp B f 

Crown Zeller 

as. 

-1/3 

2 8 

4 5 

27/6 

20/* 

Dickinson Robin. 

27/1% 

+ 1/3 

4 9 

32/4% 

26/6 

Financial News 

30/- 

— 6d 

4 1 

19/7% 

15/10% 

Int. Publishing 

18/8% 

tw 

5 6 

9. 

33/3 

Longmans Gp. 'A' 

33/3 

4-8 

33% 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

SC.28% 



55% 

47% 

McGraw Hill 

$47% 

0-8 

23/7% 

20/6 

40/4% 

News of the Wld. 

19/16% 

$ 

8*0 

47/- 

Reed Paper 

43/9 

5 7 

36/- 

31/3 

W H. Smith'A 1 

36/- 

22/7% 

so 

23/6 

16/9 

Thomson Organ. 

+7%d 

6-2 

35/- 

31/3 

Wiggins Tcepe 

32/7% 

-7%d 

6 1 

29/10% 

24/3 

Property 

City Centre Prp. 

29/6 

+ 3d 

SI 

60/4% 

47/1% 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 

59/7% 


5-0 

33/3 

24/6 

Hammersns. 'A* 

33/3 

3-0 

21/3% 

16/- 

Land Securities 

21/3% 

+6d 

4 1 

31/6 

26/6 

Lon. Cty. F’hold. 

'’<28/6 

+ •%* 

6 5 

10/11% 

7/6 

16/4% 

Lon. March. Sees. 

•0/4% 

+ l%d 

4 8 

19/5% 

St. Martins 

19/5% 

+%d 

4-6 

II/- 

8/0*4 

Sec, Covenc'Gin. 

9/9 

-l%d 

(51) 

559 

470 

S G. immobilelre 

L.490 

+ 16-5 

5-1 

42/3 

34/6 

Stock Converse. 

41/9 

-•V 

1-2 

19/4% 

9 

% 

^Alrliitoa it Shipping 
' gpAngio Nomess 
*Brlt, B Comm, 

17/9 

19/9 

+2/9 

+7%d 

6 0 


Cammed Laird 

9/3 

+ »%* 

6 5 


Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Ju^y 6. 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


week 

26 

14/1% 

11/3 

22/6 

Cunsrd 

11/6 

—3d 

8 7 

29/3 

Furness Withy 

25/9 

-3d 

8-0 

8/7% 

6/9 

Hsrland £ Wolff 

$/so 



205(3 

915 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

-33 

1 7 

415 

340 

FI.347 

-21 


224 

165% 

Lufthansa 

It 

-1 


50/9 

45/- 

Ocean Steamship 

—6d 

5 7 

36% 

27/6 

26% 

23/i 

Pan American 

— f 4 

1 3 

P. B O. Dafd. 

27/4% 


7-3 

18/4% 

89% 

15/- 

Swan, Hunter 

17 6' 

—6d 

6 8 


TWA 

564% 


1 6 



Stores 




557% 

438 

Bljenkorf 

w 

+ 6 

3 5 

19/3 

16/10% 

Boots Pure Drug 

+3d 

3 8 

25/7% 

20/7% 

Brit. Home Strs. 

23/10% 


4 2 

22/9 

17/1% 

British Shoe 

21/10% 

—6d 

4-6 

31/6 

20/- 

Montagus Burton 
Debennams 

28/9 

+3d 

31 

30/10% 

26/6 

27/3 

-3d 

6 7 

275 

175 5 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr. 175 -5 

-6 9 

2-0 

564 

413 

Galerlai Precdot 

%468 

+ B 

3 7 

49/- 

38/1% 

Grattan Ware 

47/6 

—6d 

3 2 

57*. 

49/6 

26% 

G. T. A. B P. 

$32% 

+ 1 

4-9 

38/5 

GUS 'A' 

48/- 

+ 1V 

3-8 

20/6 

17/10% 

House of Fraser 

19/- 

-l%d 

7 2 

2720 

2210 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2400 

-is 


•3/1% 

9/7% 

Int. Stores 

•2/9*4 

-2%d 

4-4 

524 

461 

Karstadt 

%5I0 

+ •’» 

3-3 

476 

365 

Kaufhof 

#454% 

+ •’. 

3 3 

B84 

821 

La Redoute 

Fr.833 


1-3 

373 -75 

306 

La Rlnascente 

L 317 -5 

+6 5 

2-4 

ir* 

3 T9 

31/4% 

Marks B Spencer 

37/7% 

-l%d 

42 

20% 

2 79 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

$23% 

SA.3 75 

+0* 04 

4 2 

294 

254 

Neckerman 

%277 

+ 12 

5 1 

384 

271 

Nouvalles Galt 

rr.2S0 

-19 2 

1 -6 

68/6 

53/9 

O K. Bazaars A' 

68/- 

+ •/- 

3 6 

IB3 

122 5 

Prlntemps 

Fr.123 1 

+13 4 

3 9 

59% 

44% 

Sears Roebuck 

$58% 


2 1 

•7/- 

10/* 

Tesco Stores 

16/11% 

-tf 

2 1 

29/1% 

25/- 

United Drapery 

27/3 

19/4% 

5 1 

•9/9*4 

16/3 

Wool worth 

-l%d 

5 2 



Textiles, Clothing 




56 65 

49 2 

A K.U. 

FI.53 

-3-65 

6-4 

27/- 

22/3 

Ashton Bros 

24/3* 

+6d 

6-2 

50% 

«% 

Burlington 

$35% 

__ 1 

3 4 

8/5% 

14/9 

6/5% 

N/5% 

Calico Printers 

7/'% 


11-2 

Carrington B D 
Coats. Ptns. B B 

11/9 

+ r,d 

6-4 

47/- 

33/- 

45/9 

+ •/!% 

5-9 

20/9 

•6/10% 

Courtaulds 

19/9 

IV 

4 3 

10/4% 

8/4% 

Eng. Sewing Cot 

9/3 

+ • V 

6 7 

at 

38/- 

Snia Viscose Priv. 

40/3 

+ 3rf 

(3 7) 

37% 

Stevens. J. P. 

$46% 

+ •% 

4-8 

107 

91 

Teijin 

Y.93 

+2 

6 5 

138 

M3 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I28 

+ 12 

4 7 

• 2/8% 

10/3 

52/4% 

Vlyella Int 

West Riding W 

12/6 

+ 6d 

6-0 

59/- 

53/3 


6 7 

15/6 

II,- 

Woolcombers 

12/- 

- •/- 

3 J 



Tobacco 




85/3 

72/- 

Brit Amer Tob 

82/9 

— 9d 

4-8 

4/H% 

4/0% 

Carreras 'B' 

9/6% 

—2%d 

7 7 

18/9 

•5/3 

Gallaher 

17/6 

73/7% 

-1/- 

B-0 

74/3 

60/10% 

Imperial Tobac 

+ 1/10% 

5 9 

53/9 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

50/- 

+ 6d 

3 6 



Utilitlot/Raila 




73% 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.70». 

.. a 

a 


732 

690 

Chubu 

Y 722 

-4 

6 9 

800 

710 

Chugoku 

Y 794 

-4 

6 3 

36 

“ft 

Cons Edison 

$34% 

+ % 

5 2 

2410 

E.BES. 

Fr.B.2306 

+ 6 

5-4 

1696 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr.B.I696 

+2 

5 9 

735 

700 

Kansai Elec. P, 

Y,729 

+3 

6 9 

187% 

155 

Norsk Hydro 

%'6S 


5 4 

352% 

322 

R WE 

%348 

+ 7% 

4-0 

120 

105 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.II4 

+2 

5 3 



Invott. Trusts 




27/4% 

22/3% 

Alliance Trust 

26/9 

-3d 

3 7 

55/3 

44/3 

B.E T. 'A' Defd 

50/1% 

+ 7%d 

1 0 

17,7% 

12/9 

British Assets 

17/6 

+ 3/ 

3 3 

18/6 

15/10% 

28/4% 

Cable B Wireless 

18/6 


4 0 

33/7% 

Industrial B Gen 

32/6 

+ 7 % 

4 S 


Money Market Indicators 

Monday taw another sharp |ump in US Treasury bill rates. But the three- 
months Euro-doflar rate was down a quarter point to S per cent so 
that there was a narrowing of the New York margin or, covered swaps 
against UK local authority loans With three-months Eurodollars and 
New York CDs at the same nominal rate, it would have paid New 
York banks to dip into the Euro-dollar pool. 


Treasury Bill Tenders 
Amount 
Date of (£ mn.) 

Applied 

91-Day 
Average 
rate of 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Tender 

Issue 

Out¬ 

Tender 

Offered 

for 

Allotment 

Rite* 

standing 

1966 

July 22 

91.Day 

170 0 

78-1 

s. d. 

133 2 73 

S 

2.4S0-0 

1967 

Apr. 21 

190-0 

406 2 

106 11>09 

25 

1,800-0 

.. 2B 

190-0 

338 9 

100 2 -99 

29 

1.860-0 

May 5 

160-0 

296 9 

104 8-35 

19 

1,920-0 

.. 12 

160-0 

353 3 

104 5 -41 

38 

1.960-0 

.. if 

170-0 

307-0 

104 3 -83 

37 

2.000-0 

.. 2* 

170 0 

300 1 

104 11-47 

27 

2.0S0-0 

June 2 

170 0 

129 4 

105 5 -49 

47 

2,100-0 

9 

170-0 

375-6 

105 191 

39 

2,150-0 

.. 16 

170-0 

303 5 

105 5 -25 

49 

2.180-0 

.. 23 

190-0 

320-0 

105 6 -00 

56 

2,210-0 

.. 30 

190 0 

320 9 

105 6 -02 

56 

2.260-0 

July 7 
i. 14 

190-0 

291 -4 

106 2 -94 

73 

2,270-0 

230-0 

357 5 

106 10-23 

64 

2.290-0 

.. 21 

250 0 

361 -9 

106 10-79 

75 

2.350-0 


'V 

•On July 21st, tenders for Y1-day/bills, at £96 13s. 4d. secured 
75 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. The offer for 
this week was for £250 million 91-day bills. 


Prices. 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 


pn 

July ' 
26 

High 

Lew 


week 

too 

160-4 

Interunle 

FI. 173 -2 

-01 

5-2 

212 

193 

Robeco 

• FI.W2 

+1 

44 

196 

169-3 

Rollnco 

Miscellaneous 

FI. 196 

+0 7 

0-6 

362 

267 

Air Liquide 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.267 5 

-2 5 

34 

12/10% 

M/- 

•2/- 

-3d 

4-6 

26/9 

23/- 

William Baird 

24/3 


8-2 

28/- 

29/6 

Bestobell 

28/- 

4 4 

24/9 

Bookers 

24/- 

-3d 

7 | 

38/1% 

British Match 

37/6 

+9d 

6| 

10/3 

6/6% 

British Oxygen 

ft 

8/4% 


6 2 

13/7% 

r 

British Ropes 

+ 3d 

6 S 

9 h 

Cope Allman 


7-| 

28/4% 

20/4% 

De La Rue 

25/3 

-1/10% 

5 9 

94/3 

45/6 

37/7% 

J0?3 

Oalgety 

Hays Wharf 

42/3 

40/7% 

129/6 

+ 1/6 
-•/- 

5 7 

5 9 

134/6 

Hudson's Bay 

-2/6 

3 0 

37/- 

32/- 

Inchcape 

36/1% 

Y.I20 

+ •%<* 

63 

121 

99 

C. Itoh 


5 0 

57/6 

s? 

Johnson Matthey 

54/9 

-1/9 

3 8 

109% 

Litton Industries 

$100% 

_» 


93% 

76% 

Mlnneta M. B M 

$79* 

—A 

16 

18^ 

160 

Mitsui 

Y.165 

+ 1' 

4-2 

47/9 

37/10% 

Radiation 

46 h 

+6d 

54 

24/9 

•7/1% 

n/io\ 

Sears 'A' 

23/3 

—4%d 

5 3 

14/9 

Steetley 

• 4/7% 

54 

24/3 

19/4% 

29/4% 

Thos Tilling 

Turner B Newall 

23/9 


5-0 

38/- 

37/7% 

+6d 

5 7 

58% 

48*. 

Union Carbldr 

$52% 

+% 

3 1 

8/4% 

S/9 

United Glass 

6/10% 

+ *%d 

54 

24/- 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

23/9 

+ 3rf 

59 

622 

513 

Aquitaine 

Fr.573 

+ 5 

2 0 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

61/9 

-1/9 

64 

60/6 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

54/9 

+ 3d 

5 5 

210. 

140 2 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.140 

-0-6 

4-5 

30 

58% 

Gulf Oil 

$70 

+ •% 

3 1 

49 

39*. 

Mobil Oil 

$44% 

+ 2% 

40 

2062 

1440 

Petrofln* 

Fr.BJOlB 

-4 

4-5 

£16'*,, 

£14*. 

35/7% 

Royal Dutch 

£16% 

+ *4 

4-0 


Shell Transport 

42/6 

+ l%d 

4 7 

54% 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$57% 

+ % 

4 3 

63* 

47% 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

*63% 

$64% 

+ 4% 

3 0 

66% 

60 

Stan Oil N.J 

+ •’, 

5 1 

78% 

68% 

Texaco Inc 

$75% 

+ 2% 

3 5 



Gold Minea—Finance 



12/- 

9/- 

Ashanti 

10/7% 

- I0%d 

ft 

96/- 

68/9 

OFSIT 

90/- 

2/6 

- A.d 

£19’ 

32/4', 

133/1% 

£15",. 

Anglo-American 

£18’%. 

3 S 

21/1% 

Charier Cons 

31/7% 

3 7 

•05/4\ 

Cons Gold Fids 

132/- 

+3/7% 

4 2 

138/9 

91/10% 

General Mining 

137/6 


51 

222/6 

170/- 

J'burg Cons 

222/6 

97/7% 

+ 3/9 

2-9 

100/4% 

75/- 

Union Corpn 

Mines 6 Metals 

-1/6 

4 -5 • 


36% 

28% 

Alcan Alum 

SC.29% 

__ $ 


28* 

2387 5 

Alussuisse 

Fr .5.2875 

+ 15 

2-5 

56% 

42% 

Amer. Met Clim 

$53% 

-3% 

3-6 

M/* 

7/6 

Amal, Tin Niger. 

8/3 

+ l%d 

(") 

49% 

23% 

Anaconda 

S49 


5 1 

35/4 

•9/4% 

£••%, 

C.A.S.T. 

32/6 

-1*9 

7-5 

£14% 

De Beers Defd 

S3* 

+ '<* 

38 

93 

82 

Falconbridge 

-1 


100% 

83% 

Inter. Nickel 

$100% 

+ % 


51 

36% 

Kennecott 

$51 

+% 

3 9 

•2/- 

5/l1% 

Lonrho 

M/1% 

zW 

50 

33/9 

28/3 

Mount Isa 

30/9 

(2 6) 

67% 

&:• 

Penarroya 

Fr.60-5 

+ 0-7 

3 8 

M/4% 

Pillar Holdings 

10/10% 


6 0 

SB 

Reynolds Metals 

$52% 

+% 

1-7 

54/3 

36/10% 

RT.Z. 

53/6 


3 3 

38/6 

30/6 

Rhokana 

36/9 

-1/6 

19 0 

77/- 

51/6 

Roan Sel. Trust 

68/- 

-2/- 

10 M 

91/- 

5S/6 

Selection Trust 

88/6 

+ 1/- 

3 7 

640 

500 

Union Mlniere 

Fr .8.820 

+ 16 

4-5 

63/6 

43/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Plantation: Etc. 

59- 

—64 

16 M 

63/6 

49/- 

Cons. T. B Lnds. 

59/- 


13 5 

33/1% 


Guthrie 

32/5% 

3/11% 

+V 
+ i%d 

10-8 

3/11% 

Highlnds. B Low. 

10 6 

3/'% 

2/6 

Plantation Hldgs 

3/1% 

+*«J 

12 1 


Key Money and Arbitrage Ratos 


London: July 26 


Bank Rata 

% 

Euro-sterling deposits 

(from 6%. 4/5/67) 

5% 

(in Ports) 


Deposit ratat: 


2 days' notice 

5% 

7 days' notice 


3 months' 

5% 

Clearing banks 

3% 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

3% 

Treasury bills 

4 55 

Local authorities 

5 ’ 4 - 5 %. 

Certs, of Deposit 5-00 

3 months' fixed. 


Sterling: 


Local authorities 

5*. 

Spot rate 

$2-7863 

Finance houses 

5% 

Forward discount 


7 days' 


(3 months') 

% cents 

Interbank rata 

5% 

Forward coear 


3 months' 


(3 months'): 


Traaaury blits 

S’%, 

Annual Int. cost 


Euro-dollar daposlts: 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 

4*. 

Investment S 

28%%prem 

3 months' 

5 



Covorod Arbitrage 


In favour oft 

This week % 

Margins (3 months') 


Last week % 

Traaaury bills 


London % 

London '«• 

Eurodollar/UK local 



authority loans 


N. York % 

N. York *,» 

Euro-dollar/Curo starling 

N. York «%, 

N. York "si 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days*) 


Eurodollar/UK focal 



authority loans 


London I 

London **« 

Eurodollar/lntarbank 

London 1 

London % 




NOW FULLY INTEGRATED 


A new breakthrough Is going to be scored by the merger 
of Tokai Iron & Steel Company, Ltd. with FUJI IRON & 
STEEL COMPANY, LTD. on August 1, 1967. 

With Tokai's full-fledged Iron and steelmaking facilities, which 
Include the new blast furnace jlist blown in, FUJI'S total capa¬ 
bility will become more diversified, and its scale bigger than 
ever before. The tie will be certainly phenomenal as it will 
immensely strengthen the competitive power of the company 
as a whole, domestically and Internationally. 

With the combined capacity at 12 million metric tons of 
ingot steel per year, the tie will not only increase FUJI'S pro¬ 
ductivity, bpt also will greatly Intensify its serviceability to you. 
The already high quality of every one of FUJI STEEL products 
will no doubt be further augmented by this merger to ulti¬ 
mately secure your full and complete satisfaction. 


PRODUCTSt bars, wide flange beams, shapes, 
sheet piling, wire rods, rails, skelp, plates, hot rolled 
sheets and colls, cold roiled sheets and coils, galva¬ 
nized sheets, tinplate, corrugated metal pipe, light 
gauge shapes, thanksal by-products. 
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Shipping (o and 
within America? 
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Call TWA. No one else 
can take your product 
all the way! 

Hand us your consignment in Europe 
— and the next day, it can be in your 
customer’s hands in the U.S.A. On the 
East Coast, West Coast, or in between. 
Look to TWA for prompt pick-up and 
delivery in any city we serve, for on- 
timc departures, for on-time arrivals 
We’re renowned for the care and speed 
with which we handle ship*j~nts. And 
we can tell you where yours^ds at any 
moment, too — our telex system is world¬ 
wide 1 Phone your Freight Forwarder or 
call TWA, Trans World Airlines 1 
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August 5,1967 


Aberfan 

The Welsh mine disaster could 
have been prevented; and the 
National Coal Board could have 
said so long before it did. So 
docs Lord Robens stay as NCB 
chairman? page 475. 


I Who’s Boss in China ? 

Mao still faces challenges to his 
heavy-handed authority, and he 
cannot be sure how much of the 
army will take his orders. With 
Chinese ICBMs in closer pros¬ 
pect, the world cannot afford to 
ignore the turmoil of Chinese 
politics, page 465. 

The Anxious Neighbours 

Until the Russo-American de¬ 
tente has made more progress, 
there is no point in urging 
Indians to join an Asian defensive 
alliance against China, page 467. 



Steel Renationalised 

Lord Melchctt at the new 
nationalised steel corporation has 
some surprises in hand both for 
the industry and for some of its 
suppliers, page 512 . 


Goodbye to Biafra ? 

The odds arc that Nigerian unity 
will be reimposed with a vicious- 
ncss that could poison the whole 
body of the country/page 471 . 


Mr Jones in Training 

The National Board for Prices 
and Incomes emerges in good 
shape from its first outwardly 
publicised internal row. It needs 
to be fit for the huge job now 
coming up, page 468. 


South Arabia’s Immovable 
Objects 

The collapse of South Arabia’s 
attempt to form an Adeni-slanted 
interim government implies that 
the Sheikhs, at any rate most of 
them, believe that change is 
something that happens to some¬ 
body else, page 471 . 
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Letters 


Devaluation 

Sir — I cannot follow your aigumcnt (July 
22 nd) that the present is the wrong time to 
let the foreign exchange value of the pound 
go. Until the serious squeeze was started a 
year ago, there were two very strong argu¬ 
ments againBt this policy: first, that the then 
existing level of domestic demand was exces¬ 
sive and that the squeeze would in itself 
restore the balance of payments by reducing 
our demand for imports and releasing goods 
from the home market for export: second, 
that the then existing excessive pressure of 
domestic demand in any case left no resources 
free to produce the extra exports and the 
new import-saving products which the fall in 
the exchange rate might make profitable, so 
that a change in the exchange rate could not 
improve our balance of payments. 

But now that a year's experience of the 
squeeze (i) has demonstrated that domestic 
deflation of demand was not in itself enough 
and that some adjustment of domestic prices 
and costs relatively to foreign prices and 
costs is also necessary and (ii) has in fact 
released a lot of resources which could be 
used to produce exports and substitutes for 
imports, the time is ripe for letting the 
exchange rate go. 

This exceptional opportunity should not be 
missed. It is likely to prove impossible 

politically to maintain for ever a squeeze on 
the present scale. An alteration in the 

exchange rate which increased the foreign 
demand for our exports and our own demand 
for import-substitutes would combine an 
improvement in our balance of payments 
with a reflation of demand for our products. 
The only alternative may be a domestically 
engendered reflation which will make our 
balance of payments worse and restart all 
our troubles once again.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge J. E. Meade 

Sir—I was shocked indeed to find you accept¬ 
ing devaluation. 

All any government here can do is to make 
things so unpleasant for us that we shall all 
have to work hard. But that will not appeal 
to any government.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. C. Osborne 
Kings Langley, Hertfordshire 

Civil Rights 

Sir— Any reasonable person must object to 
the tone of your article “ Black against 
White " (July 22 nd). It harbours that facile 
liberal assumption that the downtrodden are 
not in any way responsible for their action 
or situation. The problems of civil rights are 
supposedly all caused by whites. But what 
the negroes do cannot be explained wholly 
from environment without indulging in a very 
patronising determinism. Men's actions 
depend just as much on how they respond 
to their situation, whatever it is. 

Those who comment on civil rights ought 
to make clear their premises regarding this 
response. In particular, to excuse negro 
h ribting *jt is not enough to say that conditions 
foe Ti<ggfors are bad (as they are). Liberals 


, must also be willing to say that the negroes 
are incapable. of any more constructive and 
to this situation. I per¬ 
sonally believe this premise is both inaccurate 
and unjust to the negro. It follows that he 
shares blame for the riots with the whites, 
just as surely as it takes two to quarrel. If 
I were a negro, I would rather be called a 
criminal than a child.—Yours faithfully, 

Lawrence M. Mead 

Exeter College, Oxford 

Defence Cuts 

Sir—I suggest there is a more compelling 
reason for “ the dismantling of British policy 
Outside Europe " (July 22 nd) than the need 
to toss £300 million off the defence budget 
to the Labour party conference at ' Scar¬ 
borough in October. Complete withdrawal 
from cast of Suez is now unavoidable for 
military reasons, if for no other. Our last 
two aircraft carriers are due for scrap in 
j 975 , whereupon we will no longer have the 
means to protect our sea communications 
against any considerable air threat, or give 
our troops the support of combat aircraft. 

The carriers were tossed to the electorate 
on the eve of the last general election. It 
was not too hard to get a consensus for this 
within the defence establishment. It suited 
the air force so well, and the Government 
judged rightly that the resignations of the 
Navy Minister and First Sea Lord would cut 
no ice nowadays. Now, with the collapse of 
the AFVG project, the pretence that the job 
could be done with shore based aircraft can 
no longer deceive anybody. Consequently 
the Government either have to admit they 
were wrong about the carriers, or evacuate. 
—Yours faithfully, F. M. A. Torrens-Spence 
Portadown, Co. Armagh 

Bertrand. Russell 

Sir —In your book review “ Bertrand Russell, 
Philosopher of the Century ” (July 22 nd) you 
take the editor to task for “ he has failed to 
tell us which of the contributions were written 
ad hoc for this book, or when, where or on 
what occasion the others were first pub¬ 
lished." 

The essays arc all original, never pub¬ 
lished before and written specifically to 
honour Russell on his ninety-fifth birthday.— 
Yours faithfully, Ralph Schoenman 

London, SW 7 

Our reviewer writes: I am interested to 
know this, but as Lord Russell’s ninety-fifth 
birthday took place in May, 1967 , and as two 
of the contributors died in November, 1963 and 
January, 1965 , and one contribution is stated 
to have been written in December, 1964 , my 
doubt seemed reasonable. 

Votes at 18 

Sir —I am 18 and have many friends , who 
feel as I do and do not want the vote—yet. 
Why do politicians want to take away the 
greatest pleasure of youth: freedom to be 
irresponsible, to explore the unorthodox, to 
experiment with new ideas without beiqg 
taken too seriously ? It is difficult enough 
for young people to soft out a life for them¬ 
selves in tne confusion of the modem age. 
We need time to think and time to live 
before we are ready to carry the burden of 
electing a government. 

Youth clubs and universities would become 
campaign centres, politician* woura kity to 
win over pop groups, knd political speeches 
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would follow us wherever we go. It is signi. 
ficaiit that the proposal to ldwer the voting 
age has not come from young people but 
from politicians* Which suggests that they are 
more concerned with their own welfare than 
with ours.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW 1 Harriet Crawley 

That Cover 

Sir —Congratulations on a superbly entertain¬ 
ing cover page. 

I had to be a reader of your paper for 
well nigh forty years (since my schooldays in 
Budapest) to find the first exciting figure y ou 
published.—Yours faithfully, 

Beckermet, Cumberland T. L. de Gara 

Sir —Why do we have to have indecent 
pictures on the front of The Economist J 
Even if it is summer. I have found the 
contents invaluable to date, but I find inysrlf 
wondering whether propaganda for marijuana 
will be the next development. 

If this sort of thing continues, I shall cancel 
my subscription, and buy the paper off news¬ 
paper stalls, when the front cover gives me 
the impression that the contents may be 
relevant.—Yours faithfully, J. G. Silver 
Tarporley, Cheshire 

Sir —Will you please explain what you mean 
by the bathing beauty nudity, and where you 
got the price of War Loan from ? After so 
many years I worry more and more about you 
—Yours faithfully, Arnold Wuro 

Edenbridge, Kent 

Sir —Surely you must be joking ? Mr Ian 
Smith begging on his knees for mercy from 
Mr Wilson. 1 think the boot is on the other 
foot. When is The Economist going to wake 
up to realities ?—Yours faithfully, 

Harrogate, Yorkshire. E. W. Calvi-.r 


Not Constantinople Now 

Sir —You refer to “ Constantinople " in your 
issue of July 22 nd. It is over five hundred 
years since the city came to be called 
Istanbul.—Yours faithfully, 

Washington, DC G. V. N. Vassai 

President de Gaulle 

Sir —“ Are you mad, you that have lived 
sae lang in Zetland, to risk the saving of 
a drowning man ? Wot ye not, if you bring 
him to life again, he will be sure to do you 
some capital injury ?" (The Pirate, 1822 ). 
By the efforts of the Anglo-Saxons some 
twenty-five odd years ago France was saved 
from extinction and a few years later from 
ruin. Is it not to be expected that its president 
should scheme to do them some capital injury 
when he thinks he has a chance to do so?— 
Yours faithfully, N. Ronald 

Beaminster, Dorset 

Russia and America 

Sir —One does not have to be a communist 
and a Russian to know that every word you 
wrote in “The Fifty-Year Itch” (July 15 ^ 
is equally true for capitalism, the United 
States, and its President: except for the latter 
the “ itch ” has been of longer duration. I n 
view of the self-acknowledged greater fairness 
of the western press, your readers will un¬ 
doubtedly read the same editorial in a later 
issue, with the proper words substituted.— 
Yours faithftflly, f K‘ F. Patters™ 

Davidson, North Carolina 
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Robert Boiman, Manager, Bank of California's International Division carries the ball to a leading West Coast importer 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the ball. 

When your market includes the entire world, you need 
specialized financial assistance. The Bank of California's 
International Division and Bank of California Interna¬ 
tional, (New York), are both staffed with experts on 
every aspect of international banking. 

The Bank of California’s International Division has head¬ 
quarters in San Francisco with direct banking offices in 
every major Pacific Coast port city, a Far East representa¬ 
tive office in Manila, plus a worldwide network of 1800 
foreign correspondent banking offices developed during 
over a century of international banking. 

Bank of California International, (New York), has affili¬ 
ates in Taiwan and Guatemala and a staff of seasoned 
international bankers, enabling them to make fast decisions 
on banking problems anywhere in the world. 


When you need a team of international banking pros, you 
can depend on The Bank of California and Bank of 
California International, (New York), to carry the ball 
for you. 
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Who's in Charge Here? 


Just a year ago, Mao Tsc-tung showed his Red Guards the 
way by writing out his own “ big character poster.” It was 
not displayed where Japanese correspondents in Peking could 
sidle up to read it, but was restricted to a select audience of 
central committee members who were holding one of their 
rare plenary sessions. At the time, no one leaked a character 
of it. But Mao got his point across to the central committee, 
which was being intimidated by Mao-thinking Red Guards. 
Two weeks later the message was writ large at Peking’s first 
ind most spectacular million-man rally : the old order 
changeth with a vengeance, and the new order left no room 
for a host of old comrades—chief among them Mao’s former 
heir presumptive and second-in-command, Liu Shao-chi. 

China’s most frenetic year has gone by and Mao has pretty 
well succeeded in wrecking the old order. But embarrassing 
icmnants remain—chief among them, still, that persistent top 
party power-holder, Liu Shao-chi. And the new order, estab¬ 
lished in only a few provinces, is still trying to figure out who 
and what it is. The outside world is even more baffled at what 
is happening in China: yet it had better try all the harder to 
understand China’s internal state, its politics, now that the 
Chinese arc expected to possess an intercontinental ballistic 
missile, with a nuclear warhead, before 1972. What happens 
inside China matters, all right. 

The poster anniversary (August 5th) is being marked in 
Peking by a group of Red Guards who are hunger-striking 
for the final removal of Lio Shao-chi by that date. But Red 
Guards are not the only ones in Peking who arc feeling the 
pressure of time. Mao got the shock of his later life two weeks 
Ago when the local military commander at Wuhan dared to 
challenge him directly by arresting two of his personal envoys. 
\nd now with all these anniversaries at hand—Army Day, 
he Mao poster, the central committee plenum, the monster 
r ally (see next page)—Mao badly needs a big win to show 
hat it has all been worth while. 

He is making out the Wuhan episode to be one. Since Hsieh 
Fu-chih and Wang Li were sprung from Wuhan, China’s 
Propaganda organs have been waxing rhapsodic about the 
Noxiousness of this Maoist victory. The Wuhan incident, they 
} ay, is “ the liveliest lesson in class struggle for China’s revolu¬ 
tionary masses.” Posters have claimed that the Wuhan com¬ 
mander, Chen Tsai-tao, has been captured and brought to 
Peking. If he has, Mao could really have something to crow 


about. But Red Flag was still demanding this week that the 
“ Wuhan criminals ” be exposed and struck down. So it looks 
as if the real lesson of Wuhan is how not to go about it. And 
the man who should be learning from Wuhan is Mac) Tse- 
tung. 

What seems to have happened in the Wuhan episode is that 
Mao upset a delicate system of co-existence. With the com¬ 
munist party apparatus long since shattered, Mao has retained 
a direct line of command only to the six provinces and cities 
which have formed Mao-style “ revolutionary committees.” 
In most of the other 22 provinces, local party or army leaders 
or both have been going more or less their own way. They 
have not flatly defied Peking, mainly because Peking’s orders 
have usually been sufficiently ambiguous — “ support the 
left ” — to allow them to do what they wanted. It was this 
live-and-let-livc arrangement which went by the board when 
Mao sent his public security chief, Hsieh Fu-chih, and his 
propaganda boss and Red Guard fixer, Wang Li, to sort things 
out in Wuhan. 

The “ revolutionary situation ” in Wuhan at that point 
appeared to be no better or worse than in a lot of other places. 
There had been a number of bloody clashes, and the army 
was said to be intervening on the side of the conservatives 
(who can tell the conservatives from the Maoists anyway ?). 
But this has been a common pattern in China over the last 
few months. What might have moved Mao to send his big 
guns to Wuhan was the disruptive effect of the struggle there 
on traffic over the strategic Yangtse bridge, with its north- 
south railway line that leads through Wuhan to Hanoi. (The 
only other rail route to Vietnam goes through the most 
unsettled province of all, Szechuan). But, strategic or not, 
Wuhan’s commander was not having his authority interfered 
with, and he locked up Hsieh and Wang to make that quite 
plain. According to the news posters in Peking, he would also 
have kidnapped the prime minister, Chou En-lai, who was 
flying to Wuhan to negotiate the release of Hsieh and Wang, 
if Chou had not redirected his plane to another airport. 

In a score of other provinces, local leaders must be watching 
the progress of the Wuhan affair with more than a little 
concern. And their analyses may be very different from the 
one prescribed by Peking. To them, Wuhan must look like 
a trail-blazing defiance of Peking’s heavy hand by one of 
their own. They may take Commander Chen’s action as an 
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inspiration tu mount similar resistance themselves. (This week, 
in the supposedly secure^province of Shantung, “ a handful 
of party persons ” borrowed Wuhan’s ideas by kidnapping 
and beating up a Maoist investigating team.) Or they 
may take it as a battle cry for a nation-wide anti-Maoist 
rebellion. 

A rebellion is not very likely. The so-called anti-Maoist 
or non-Maoist leaders have a lot in common: their apparent 
dislike of the cultural revolution, their resentment of inter¬ 
ference in local matters by Peking, their determination to 
hold on to the one sure thing they have left, their own local 
power. But these common interests do not easily translate 
into a common strategy for armed revolt. First there is the 
sheer size of China and the difficulty of communicating, to 
say nothing of linking forces, across wide expanses of territory, 
some of it hostile. Then there is the problem of knowing 
whom to trust in the cultural revolution atmosphere of 
intrigue and betrayal. And most important, perhaps, there is 
the special breed of soldier that the Chinese revolution has 
produced. The Yenan spirit may no longer mean much after 
all these months of Maoist madness. But the Chinese army, 
with its long history of political involvement, is probably still 
more interested in keeping order and what remains of the 
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nation’s unity than in spoiling for a fight. 

The military commanders and their party allies in the 
provinces would probably be glad to sit out the cultural 
revolution so long as they are left alone, But Mao may not 
let them. He is old and frustrated and impatient for results. 
The foray in Wuhan was not the only one,he has made 
recently to bring provincial leadership into line. Hsieh 
Fu-chih and Wang Li had been on the road for several weeks 
before their adventure in Wuhan. They had one notable 
success in Yunnan province, where they patched together an 
alliance of feuding Red Guard organisations. But there the 
odds were stacked, since Hsieh used to be Yunnan’s local 
commander and the province’s leading anti-Maoist was help¬ 
fully removed from the contest by a timely suicide. In at 
least two other provinces, Szechuan and Inner Mongolia, 
Mao seems to have managed to uproot formidable local bosses 
by a combination of subversion and bribery—though he has 
not yet brought them into the main revolutionary stream. 

Mao’s other technique for dealing with powerful opponents 
has been an on-the-dotted-line co-existence treaty. The best 
example of this is his deal with the boss of that other strategic 
province, Sinkiang, where China’s nuclear bombs go off. 
Sinkiang’s commander, Wang En-mao, was being regularly 


Two years of turmoil 

1965 

September-October: Central committee members meet in 
Peking to hear Mao Tse-tung’s instructions for the launching 
of a “ socialist cultural revolution.’* Mao appoints the mayor 
of Peking, Peng Chen, as head of a cultural revolution group 
under the central committee. 

November 10th: Two Shanghai newspapers publish a long- 
winded attack by an obscure critic, Yao Wen-yuan, on the 
well known historian and vice-mayor of Peking, Wu Han (not 
to be confused with Wuhan, the triple city which is the 
capital of Hupeh province). This attack is later identified as 
the opening shot in the cultural revolution. 

1966 

February: Peng Chen and Mao's .wife, Chiang Ching, issue 
rival documents on the conduct of the cultural revolution. 
March sgth: Peng Chen appears in public for the last time. 
April: Attacks on Wu Han escalate and are widened to 
include other Peking officials. 

May nth: Mao shows up alive and smiling for the first time 
in six months, in a photograph showing him with the visiting 
Albanian leader, Shehu, and several Chinese colleagues. The 
head of state, Liu Shao-chi, is conspicuously missing. 

June 1st: The first “big character poster” iq what is by 
now being called the “ great proletarian cultural revolution ” 
is broadcast to the nation on Mao’s orders. It contains a 
denunciation of the president of Peking university by seven 
students and teachers. 

June 2nd: Peng Chen’s dismissal from his post as Peking 
party boss is announced. 

June-July: Liu Shao-chi and the party’s general secretary, 
Teng Hsiao-ping, run the cultural revolution while Mao is 
out of Peking. Hundreds of party officials, mainly in univer¬ 
sities and propaganda organs, are denounced at rallies and 
in posters. The propaganda chief, Lu Ting-yi, is replaced by 
the party boss from central-south China, Tao Chu. Mao’s 
former secretary, Chen Po-ta, is revealed to be the new head 
of the cultural revolution group. 

July 16th: Mao makes his epic swim in the Yangtse near 
Wuhan, then returns to Peking. 

August 1 st: On Army Day an “ acting chief of staff,” Yang 
Cheng-wu, does the honours. The long suspected purge of the 
chief of staff, Lo Jui-ching, is thus confirmed. 

August $th: Mao displays his own “hig character poster” to 


a select audience of central committee members, who are 
meeting in Peking from August ist to 12th in the first plenary 
session held for four years. 

August 18th: At a million-strong rally in Peking the results 
of the central committee session, and of Mao’s poster, are 
revealed. Lin Piao, the defence minister, appears at Mao’s 
side as his heir apparent and party leader number two. Liu 
Shao-chi is demoted to eighth place. Mao’s wife, Chiang 
Ching, appears for the first time on the reviewing stand with 
a high party ranking. She cheers on members of a new youth 
formation, the Red Guards. 

August-Nov ember; The Red Guards attack everything in 
sight from long hair and “bourgeois” street signs to party 
officials. Seven more monster rallies are held in Peking; eleven 
million Red Guards pour into the capital. Scattered posters 
denounce Liu Shao-chi. Tao Chu is also attacked, and loses 
his propaganda job by the end of the year. 

*967 

January: New Year editorials call on the Red Guards to 
carry the cultural revolution into factories and farms. In 
Shanghai and other big cities, strikes and clashes between 
Red Guards and workers halt production and transport. 
Peking accuses local party officials of bribing workers to go 
out and fight in a counter-revolutionary campaign labelled 
“ economism.” In Shanghai “ rebels ” claim, to have taken 
over party power. Peeking applauds this and calls it the 
“ January revolution.” Many other cities and provinces 
follow suit with takeovers and takeover bids. As chaos 
spreads, Mao calls on the army to back up the “ revolu¬ 
tionary ” forces. 

March: Schools are due to reopen, hut few do. The revolution 
slows down briefly for spring sowing. 

April: A propaganda campaign begins against “ the top party 
power-holder who is taking the capitalist road,” i.e. Liu 
Shao-chi. The head of state is accused of having opposed 
Mao in practically everything since the 193ns. 

April 20th: Peking celebrates the formation of a “revolu¬ 
tionary committee ’’—the sixth such committee formed in 
China. Public security chief Hsieh Fu-chih is appointed 
chairman of this Peking committee. 

April-July: Peking wall posters report violent clashes between 
wprkers and Red Guards in many parts of the country, with 
thousands of casualties. 

July 22: Hsieh Fu-chih and propaganda chief Wang Li return 
to Peking after being briefly detained in Wuhan by its local 
commander yyhile trying to restore Mao’s authority there. 
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attacked as a counter-revolutionary until early in the spring, 
when he turned up in Peking for talks with Mao. Since then 
the poster-baiting has stopped. Wang still rules his roost and 
the name of Mao is once again invoked in Sinkiang. Mao 
may now be trying to arrange the same kind of compromise 
with two other commanders of particularly important local 
forces. 

Among the handful of regional military leaders present 
at the Army Day reception in Peking were the commanders 
of the Canton region (including the three provinces of Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi and Hunan) and of the Fukien garrison 
opposite Formosa, which together have several hundred 
thousand troops to bargain with. None of these southern 
provinces has done anything satisfactorily Maoist for months. 
Now the Wuhan incident—plus the requirements of the riot 
campaign in Hongkong—must have made it more pressing 
than ever for Mao to get these key provincial armies on his 
side. 

Mao would dearly love to offer his colleagues a spectacular 
anniversary present, preferably the head of Liu Shao-chi. 
For as long as Liu is around and influential, he is the best 
rallying flag for an anti-Maoist uprising. And however 
unlikely that uprising seems, Peking’s propaganda implies that 


The Asian Imbalance 

Mr Healey’s Easl-of-Suez rethink last month had at leasl one 
merit. It must bring nearer the time when non-communist 
Asia starts thinking about co-ordinating its own defence. 
The shock effect can certainly be exaggerated : though head- 
counting is a very crude measure of strength, the 40,000-odd 
British troops who will quit Singapore and Malaysia look 
small beer beside the total of 4.3 million armed men—nearly 
900,000 of them Americans—maintained, from the Indian 
Ocean to the Pacific, by governments that see their main 
threat in communist China. Yet the effect is there, and the 
withdrawal of the relatively trivial British force is a reminder 
that the Americans, on whom fundamentally the Asian 
balance depends and will depend for many years, may also 
one clay go home. 

Three facts spring from the figures. The first is that if 
every American went home tomorrow there are still enough 
men under arms to provide a reasonable balance to China 
and its putative allies (which, in this context, does not include 
the Soviet Union). The second is that the total provides no 
balance at all as long as it is controlled by a dozen govern¬ 
ments with a dozen barely connected defence policies. The 
third is that some 900,000 of the total is supplied by a country 
that rigorously avoids all military alliances, India. 

Is it desirable that India should take part with its Asian 
neighbours in some kind of regional defence ? And, if so, 
is it possible ? Under what conditions, given that India’s 
foreign policy is now what it is, might it conceivably occur ? 

The first answer must be that it would be thoroughly 
undesirable to try to drag India into either of the moribund 
alliances, Seato or Cento, or into any purely Asian substitute 
for them, that were originally inspired as much by American 
and other fears of the Soviet Union as by fear of China. 
The Indians do not fear the Soviet Union ; so long as the 
present men stay in power in Moscow, there is precious little 
reason why they should. 

China is another matter. The Indians do fear it (which 
is one excellent reason for keeping on good terms with 
Russia) and they have reason to. They have fought and lost 
one war with it over a border dispute which remains un- 
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Mao is uneasy about it. But whatever has kept Mao from 
getting rid of Liu up to now — his concern for constitutional 
forms, his fears of provoking a pro-Liu demonstration of 
strength -these obstacles are still there. Mao may believe 
his own propaganda enough to lake the Wuhan victory as the 
real thing. He may have learned enough from Wuhan to 
stick to the less dramatic but more effective methods of 
wheeling and dealing. But if he is intent on a bigger show, 
and he cannot come up with one in Peking, then he may 
be driven to look for one elsewhere. The obvious thing would 
be a strike against Wuhan. 

The Maoists are better placed to undertake an offensive 
internal war than the non-Maoists are. They have legitimacy 
on their side and the top army command structure. But 
neither Mao nor his defence minister, Lin Piao, can be very 
sure these days how many of their provincial commanders 
would march at their command. If Mao were to move men 
and weapons against Wuhan, the commanders in neighbour¬ 
ing provinces might feel that they had no alternative but to 
come to the aid of their embattled colleague there. This would 
be one scenario foi a new r full-scale civil war. Such is the 
state of China : in spite of the seeming confusion, the clues 
are there right enough. 


India would be useful in an Asian military 
alliance, but will it join one ? 

settled. The Chinese still occupy areas that, in Indian eyes, 
are Indian territory. More than that, they are covertly 
encouraging secession, in one form or another, in India’s 
far north-east and have given open support, if only in words, 
to the armed rebels of Naxalbari, which sits astride the 
narrow neck of Indian territory that links the north-cast to 
the main bulk of India. One need make no general assump¬ 
tion about Chinese expansionism to know' that for India at 
least China is ail enemy now' and will remain a potential 
enemy even when the lunacy of the cultural revolution is 
ended. For those who do make that assumption, therefore, 
India would, in principle, be a natural ally, and they cannot 
be accused of creating a cold war where none exists if they 
make a real attempt to persuade the Indians to see things the 
same way. 

But that is not how the Indian government sees things 
now. In its public propaganda it accepts even the expan¬ 
sionist China theory, but its threefold answer includes no 
kind of regional alliance. It is looking, without success, for 
a guarantee from as many nuclear powers as possible against 
the Chinese nuclear threat. It is keeping its own nuclear 
weapon options open, \yhile busily building up its own con¬ 
ventional forces, with Russian aid. But as for the rest of 
Asia, it believes, as its foreign minister has just said, that 
“ the best way to meet the Chinese threat is economic 
strength.” 

The Indians are not wholly averse to regionalism, though 
until very recently theif only concessions to it have been in 
groupings such as the Colombo Plan that were almost devoid 
of political content. But now, under the stimulus of the 
three or four shadowy groupings that have been floating 
around south-east and cast Asia, they are pursuing the notion 
of a “ Council of Asia M whose ostensible economic purpose 
clearly carries some implication of containing China. 

But implication is as far as it goes. Military alliance is 
still a non-starter in New Delhi. In part, that is because of 
the general immobility of Indian policy: faced with huge 
internal problems, and the immediate reality of Pakistan, 
Indian government thinking on larger issues has reached the 
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point of noticing that non-alignment ha a lost most of its old 
meaning but not of finding a new one for it. This has been 
particularly true of relations with China, though it may 
now be ending. But it is not nearly the whole story. 

Any suggestion for a military grouping involving India 
faces certain immediate difficulties. The largest is that the 
Americans have not, in fact, gone home from Asia and that 
the Russo-American cold war, though it may be dying, is 
not dead. Any Asian alliance proposed today does, in fact, 
look as if it were precisely a substitute for Seato, and does, 
in fact, arouse the suspicion of India’s Russian friends ; and 
given the straightforward anti-communism of several of the 
governments involved, these interpretations are reasonable 
enough. 

Some years from now, things may look different. But 
there will still be other obstacles. One of these is Pakistan. 
The differences between India and Pakistan are not the trivial 
squabble that they sometimes appear to those who are not 
involved. They are a central fact of each country’s foreign 
policy, and to talk breezily of the two countries co-operating 
in regional defence “ if only ” is to beg the most important 
question. Any regional alliance will, therefore, not include 
Pakistan.. It might well provoke China and Pakistan into 
formalising a relationship which is still informal and not 
particularly close. And it might threaten to involve othei 
Asian countries in the local disagreements of the Indian 
subcontinent. Will India, and the other Asians, be ready to 
risk these consequences ? 

The answer is not necessarily no. The other Asians could 
well insist that the terms of their association were so drawn 
up that it could not be invoked against Pakistan ; the 
Pakistanis, after all, have found even their loosely-worded 
alliances useless against India. The risk for India could not 
be so eliminated (unless Pakistan and China formed an 
alliance, anyway) but might be thought acceptable, if the 
alliance brought other benefits. 

Would it ? The biggest question, present or future, about 
any anti-Chinese alliance is to define what it would entail 
(let alone whether its signatories would or could live up to 
their engagements). A preliminary issue is the nature of the 
threat. The Chinese are currently encouraging local guerrilla 
movements in several Asian countries. Is a military alliance 
the answer to these tactics, and would India think so ? Here 
at least India should have no doubts. A military alliance 
may not be the whole answer but it is certainly relevant: 
even if foreign support were useless against home-grown 
guerrillas (which it is not) a guerrilla threat can never be the 
only threat facing a country that has a common frontier with 


Mr Jones In Training 


The National Board for Prices and Incomes enters its .second 
year of statutory power with an increased membership and 
with its first outwardly-publicised internal row safely behind 
it. Mr Robert Willis, who resigned as a full-time member of 
the board at the end of last week, is a likeable man but not a 
tremendous intellectual loss. In April 1965 he took leave of 
absence from his job as joint general secretary of the National 
Graphical Association to become a full-time member of Mr 
Aubrey Jones’s board ; he now returns to the union, at about 
half the salary of £6,500 that he was getting on the board, and 
if he chooses he could prove a formidable, because informed, 
critic of the prices and incomes policy. 

S& far, however, it seems likclv that Mr Willis’s criticisms 


China ; and the Indians, of all Asians, are the least likely t<, 
forget it. On the other hand they are unlikely to want 
foreign assistance against their own internal guerrilla move¬ 
ments or to consider being committed to oppose those 0 ( 
other countries. 

In principle, then, they might value an alliance directed 
against clearly defined external aggression. But the practical 
details are much less inviting. Would India really undertake 
to defend the governments of Taiwan, South Korea or South 
Vietnam, countries that must certainly figure in any alliance 
that is to make military sense ? Not in the near future 
From the other side of the fence, will Japan ever bind itself 
to spring to the defence of Ladakh ? From the small 
countries’ point of view, though India has not the same ill- 
repute among its neighbours as Japan has in Korea, are tlu 
Burmese likely to be enthused by the thought of Indian 
troops flooding in to defend the Kachin states ? About a* 
much, one may guess, as Mr Ho Chi Minh would welcome 
half a million Chinese volunteers in Hanoi. 

These difficulties do not make an alliance impossible : the 
Chinese, after all, are allied to North Vietnam, and tlu 
Norwegians, for instance, are committed within Nato u> 
defend distant Turkey. But they demonstrate how much 
looser than Nato any alliance would be. The rclati\ei\ 
common culture and the common anti-German purpose that 
had already linked most Nato countries before they united 
against a different threat do not exist in Asia. Nor is 
geography helpful. New Delhi is almost as far fiom Tokyo 
as it is from Rome, and its communications thither are con¬ 
siderably worse. Where the countries of western Europe are 
tied by innumerable rail, road and telephone links, the 
countries around China are joined mainly by jungles and 
mountains, or at best by sea. Nor do the physical means to 
overcome these difficulties yet exist: the Indian Army has 
trouble enough supplying its own posts in the hills above the 
Brahmaputra valley without trying to man the Kachin hills 
of Burma. 

To sum up. There would be some point in suggesting to 
India a regional military alliance that was very firmly not 
directed against the Soviet Union ; but not until the Russo- 
American detente has gone considerably further than it has 
now. Its scope would be narrowed bv the facts of geographx 
and by the necessarily limited possibilities of development in 
Indian foreign policy. India’s presence in it would almost 
certainly seem less attractive to the Indians than to the othei 
countries concerned. On the whole they may well conclude 
that what seems to them moderately desirable is rather less 
than moderately likely. 


The Prices and Incomes Board has come 
through its first resignation crisis in good 
shape. It needs to be for the next fight 

will be directed more at the Government itself than al Mi 
Aubrey Jones and his colleagues, since his well-known 
impatience with the way in which the board runs its allairs 
came to a head over a decision not by Mr Jones himself but 
by Mr Michael Stewart. This decision was to appoint, as one 
of the board’s two new full-time members, a union official 
whom Mr Willis regards as very much his junior. 

Mr Ron Mathias has hitherto been the South Wales 
regional secretary of the Transport and General Workers 
Union. Unlike Mr Willis, he has left the union's service 
take up his job on the board, instead of merely taking extended 
leave of absenee. Mr Mathias is regarded as a very blight 
chap : he has not been on the best of terms w'ith his boss Mr 
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frank Cousins—-no surpiise, since Mr Cousins is a rool-and- 
1,ranch opponent of the prices and incomes policy that Mr 
Malliiiis now gening to try to operate. 

Mr Mathias is a useful addition to the board : Mi Ralph 
Turkey, hitherto economist with the Electricity Council, 
will be an invaluable new full-time member, highly literate 
as well as numerate. The three new part-time members are 
a pretty high-powered lot too : Mr Edward Brough, the 
chairman of Lever Bros. ; Mr W. B. Reddaway of Cambridge, 
iiuthoi o( the celebrated report on foreign investment that 
surprised the Confederation of British Industry ; and Professor 
Herbert Turner, also of Cambridge and a'uthor of a valuable 
hook on labour relations in the motor industry an industry 
which is likely to be irferred to the board soon. After Mr 
Willis's departuie, the board is now left with five full-time 
members including the chairman, and six part-time members. 

It probably now has about enough full-time people ; any 
more, unless they were of an exceptionally high quality, would 
i-iobably only get undei the feet of the permanent officials. 

I he- board's staff has grown increasingly good at its job, and 

II may now need the occasional touch of outside direction 
rather than full-time hoard-level control. What is needed is 
more really good one-dav-a-week members. But in this it is 
important to keep the present nice balance between economic 
mi crest-groups. Part-time membership is fine for top 
industrialists, who can often find the time and for whom the 
hoard's full-time pay is too small. But trade unionists are 
plainly reluctant to serve part-time on a body so often abused 
hv their colleagues, especially if they are going to have to seek 
k-( lection or election to a higher union oflice later on. Mr 
Mewurt deserves credit tor resisting the occasional pressure 
from the Trades Union Congress to appoint elderly members 
'f the general council to the Jones board, as though it were 
d dignified sancLuar\ like the House of Lords. 

At present the board has, on paper, a heavy load of work. 
Sixteen issues are eurrentlv before it : ten of these have to do 
with prices, and only six with wages. Two of the price refer¬ 
ences on aluminium and garage charges -have been with 
the board lor very nearly a year : these two reports, and one 
on cement prices, are expected next week. But the fact that 
most current refer ences art* about prices does not mean that the 
board is interfering in the market at undesirable points. 
Solicitors' and architects' fees can be regarded as questions 
■ »i incomes as well as of prices ; and they are both regulated 
b\ professional organisations. Milk distribution and accident 
insurance are matters deeply affected by governmental actions. 

Only in radio and television rental charges and in the price 
of bricks will the hoard, after next week, be intervening in any 
sort of genuine market situation. The latest price reference of 
all - the prices of national newspapers, after the Daily Mirror's 
announcement of a id. rise later this year—looks more like a 


cry for help from the Prime Minister for a formula to keep 
the papers happy than like a serious attempt to impose price 
control. (The Financial Times, with under 200,000 circulation, 
will not be challenged on its rise from 6d. to 8d.) Mr Robert 
Willis will be one of those whom the Ixrard is likely to consult 
on the economic state of the newspaper industry. It should be 
an interesting confrontation. 

The current wage references to the board also cover, on the 
whole, satisfactorily fundamental issues. Three of the 
references concern various sorts of public servants : local 
government chief officers, the London weighting for national 
civil servants, and the pay of nurses and midwives. Thus is 
obviously an area where the board can be of great service in 
rethinking rusty traditions. There is no reason why it should 
not be handed the question of, for instance, teachers’ pay in 
the two-year interval before the next lot of negotiations get 
deadlocked. 

Two oilier references are about the underlying doctrine of 
wages rather than about any particular group’s pay-packets : 
payment-by-results schemes and job evaluation. By consider¬ 
ing these almost theoretical matters the board L preparing 
itself for the big problems that lie ahead. The biggest of all 
is already being tackled, in the form of manual and staff 
wages in the engineering industry. Various groups of engineer¬ 
ing workers—notably the militant draughtsmen, refreshed 
by their walk-over against the shipbuilders this summer—are 
already honing their knives for the battles ahead. 

It is apparent that the board will be facing a new round 
of references in the autumn, as the flood-gates of the compul¬ 
sory incomes policy are opened. Although its political masters 
will be looking around for some prices to refer to it, not many 
suitable cases are to be found. At a time when consumption 
is stagnant, unit costs of manufactured goods naturally tend 
to rise ; manv manufacturers are longing to raise their prices, 
but it is the good old play of the market (especially of compe¬ 
tition from imports) that forces them to keep them down 
not official intervention. 

Whatever the distractions, the big fight is going to be over 
wages. For the moment the amazingly dull account of prices 
and incomes policy published this week from the National 
Economic Development Office (HMSO 4s. 6d.) makes it 
perfectly plain that the small recent relative British gain as 
far as labour costs arc concerned comes almost entirely from 
the economic squeeze, rather than from any attempted wage 
freeze. To quote a damning parenthesis from the report, con¬ 
cerning the latter half of 1966 : 44 Although output fell, opera¬ 
tive hours worked fell even more.” So that’s how Britain has 
been getting its costs down. The real test for Mr Jones's board 
will come when (and if) production turns up again, and the 
attempt is made to keep costs from rising yet faster. The board 
will have to be in good trim for that day. 


Playing with the Peers 

Mr Wilson's latest list of life peers is no great contribution to a 
dynamic Parliament. So why not change the system ? 


Mi Wilson and the Labour party really must make up their 
minds what they want to do with the House of Lords, and 
vvhat they want that second chamber of Parliament to do. 
being a meritocrat himself, there is no reason to suppose 
that Mi Wilson’s opposition to the principle of hereditary 
privilege Is not completely genuine. But being at best a 
cautious reformer he limits that opposition to a refusal to 
create further hereditary titles. No doubt he would argue 
that to launch a head-on attack on hereditary privilege by 


making fundamental changes in the composition of the House 
of Lords would be an unjustified diversion of political energy 
away from the main tasks facing both country and govern¬ 
ment. There is a good deal of force in this argument. Mr 
Heath would be more sympathetic to abolishing the hereditary 
element in the House of Lords than any of his predecessors 
as Tory leader, but he needs a few more years yet before he 
coukL carry his party with him. And if Tory agreement to 
fundamental reform of the Lords is not essential, it is at least 
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desirable. But while awaiting that day of happv consensus, 
there is no reason why •'Mr Wilson could not improve the 
membership, function and performance of the Lords and thus 
effectively improve the efficiency and function of Parliament 
as a whole. 

The creation of an annual batch of life peers -on average 
about 15 a year—is no great contribution to this end. Since 
their innovation in 1958, 134 life peers and 20 life peeresses 
have been appointed, including Thursday’s latest batch. All 
of them worthy, if sometimes rather elderly, citizens. They 
were intended to be the working core among the 900-odd 
(and some of them are very odd) hereditary members of the 
Lords. Taken as a group, their working record is not 
altogether inspiring. During the 1965-68 parliamentary 
session (the latest calculable), the average number of days a 
life pe‘er attended the House was i8.b out of a possible 50. 
The average for the Lords as a whole was 10.1. But the life 
peers’ record is somewhat inflated by the fact that as many 
of them are members of the Government they had to put in 
rather more time than any Tory hereditary peer. The record 
of the life peeresses is somewhat more impressive. On average, 
each one put in 30.1 days, and all of them made some sort 
of appearance at one time or another. It probably is not co¬ 
incidental that most of them are widows whose children, if 
any, have long since left home. 

In one respect the life peerage experiment has been a 
success: it has broadened their lordships’ occupational base. 
It is true that the biggest group are still ex-MPs—47 of them 
—but they also include 24 academics (most of whom would 
probably not have made it under the old system); 14 business¬ 
men (who probably would); and a group of former civil 
servants, diplomats, explorers and w'hat have you that would 
confer distinction on any gathering, it is not their fault that 
their average age on appointment was 60 (it is now 63), or 
that the comparable average ages of the peeresses are 64 and 
b8. The youngest is a mere stripling peer of 47. In age at 
least, it is all very much in the gentle British tradition of 
treating the House of Lords as an unexhausting rest home for 
public worthies. 

But the H ouse of Lords deserves something better than 
this. It already shoulders a great deal of Parliament’s 
donkey work, and if the Commons is to- be reformed in any 
meaningful sense it can only be done by expanding and 
improving the work of the Lords. If the Commons is over¬ 
burdened with the routine work of legislation, and too often 
bogged down in detail—as it most certainly is--the only place 
where that essential work can be done is the Lords. The Lords 
is not, and probably never has been, an arena for the grand 
debate* of superior wisdom. That is a fallacy which those 
who seldom see the Lords in action continue to propagate. 
Its true function, which it already performs w r ith insufficient 
public recognition, is as a chamber wnere complex legislation 
is originated and revised. 

This function grows even more important as the legislative 
pressure on Parliament increases, particularly under the 
present government. 'There are signs that this pressure, on 
both the Commons and the parliamentary draftsmen, is 
becoming intolerable. Much of the time of MPs is spent 
in rectifying basic errors in the drafting of Government bills 
and not in arguing or investigating the political merits of 
those bills. A strengthened House of Lords could take on 
much more of this valuable work. It already does a good 
deal ; its work on the companies bill this past session stands 
as a fair example. Of course the Commons has, and must 
retain, the ultimate power of political decision. But there 
is no reason why, even on the most politically contentious 
bills, the Commons should not take the decision on principle 
Sh Ae second reading, and then pick up the committee stage 
ifter flhe bill has been expertly tidied up in the Lords. 
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This sort of reform requires no strengthening of the powers 
of the Lords. As these stand today, the Lords can obstruct 
a bill only for a matter of months ; and not at all on money 
bills, or the budget. It is a power the Lords is increasingly 
reluctant to use, and it Is one that is in practice too w'eak 
to be worth tampering with. But if the power of the Lords 
requires no stre ngthening, its vitality certainly does. As befits 
a gathering of largely elderly and distinguished gentlemen, it 
is a part-time body, invariably finishing in time for dinner 
and a long weekend. There is a place in a more effective 
House of Lords for such men and women of long experience. 
But what is needed even more is a large core of younger, 
more energetic, expert men and women who could improve 
the quality of the legislation that Parliament passes, and 
extend this to the forbidden area of British politics—an 
examination of the effects of legislation that Parliament has 
passed. 

Such reforms do not require the abolition of the hereditary 
principle, desirable as that may be, but they would require 
changes in the present practice of appointing life peers. 
Already, at their advanced ages, life peers and peeresses can 
expert some 15 years of more or less active life. To appoint 
men and women in their forties to life peerages would 
mandate them as legislators for perhaps 35 years, which might 
not work out in practice any better than the hereditary 
principle. The answer is to appoint all new peers—ancient 
or modern—for a set term, perhaps seven years for a start, 
which would give continuity to Parliament by overlapping 
the life of any one House of Commons. As they would hr 
doing similar work, the salaries of these specially appointed 
members should be the same as members of the Commons. 
It may be that the archaic snobbery of My Lord-ism would 
pul off this generation. So they should also have the 
right either to decline a title or to relinquish it when their 
term expires. Perhaps they could be railed Councillors of 
Parliament. 

If the functions, but not the power’s, of the Lords were 
strengthened in the ways suggested, it would attract men and 
women in their middle working years, who are at present 
ready to donate their time seriously to public service—with 
its personal and national advantage.*— but are disenchanted 
by the tedium of party politics which membership of the 
Commons involves. Such reforms would improve the quality 
of gu\ ernment, Parliament and public life generally. They 
are, moreover, reforms which Mr Wilson and Mr Heath 
could carry between them. Within a few' years, the ridiculous 
hereditary principle of the House of Lords could be ex¬ 
tinguished without a whimper, and the country would he 
left with a modern, realistic and necessary second chamber. 
And Mr Crossman would have a real chance of reforming 
the House of Commons. 
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South Arabia's Immovable Objects 

The up-country sheikhs are all for change, so long 
as it happens the way they want it 


If the mess is bad enough almost anything is worth trying, 
but a half-hearted try may be worse than no try at all. South 
Arabia’s federal leaders are aware that, if things drift on 
much as they are for the next six months, their grand 
inheritance on January 9th will comprise a civil war, a 
collection of disunited states, an empty till with small hope 
of filling it and an international reputation that stinks. But 
their latest experiment in change lacked the courage even of 
this dimly held conviction. They decided at the beginning 
of last month to let an Adeni have a go at forming a transi¬ 
tional administration ; they changed their minds before the 
month was out. 

Mr Hussein Bayoomi, the federal minister of information, 
is probably the most competent of the federali Adenis—for 
what that is worth. His mission was to form a broadly based 
interim government that could take over on independence 
day and hold the reins until the various constitutional pro¬ 
posals (involving elections and so forth) have had time to 
go through. This is not what the United Nations has been 
demanding but at least it was a gesture of compromise. 
Picdictably it was not a compromise that either of the two 
active opposition groups, Flosy and the NLF, would approve. 
All the same, by July 18th Mr Bayoomi was able to produce 
a list of seven brave men apparently willing to join his 
government. The two up-country candidates, both relations 
of state rulcis, could boast a progressive reputation of sorts ; 
the others were Adenis and included a newspaper editor and 
a couple of civil servants. 

By this time the federal supreme council (South Arabia’s 
present government) was consumed by its second, and third, 
thoughts. The original concept was that the council would 
eventually step aside to make way for the new cabinet. But 
this bold notion evaporated into the mist of self-preservation: 
it seemed that the new men were expected to form some 
sort of executive nucleus working alongside the sheikhly rulers. 
One by one the selected Adenis began to find excuses (some 
of them wild) for dropping out ; whether or not they were 
actually frightened into doing so is impossible to pin down 
in a country where intimidation is endemic. The army is 
believed to have expressed itself dissatisfied. Then on July 
?7th the supreme council announced that it had relieved 
Mr Bayoomi of his mission. The prime minister designate 
fought this decision for a day, then, not without bitterness, 
had to admit that the immovable objects had beaten his all 
too resistible force. 

The federal leaders are by no means a homogeneous bunch 
of illiterates up from the sticks. Some of them, though 
certainly not all, are exceptionally intelligent and well 


Goodbye to Biafra? 

Which could be a good thing or a bad one, but 
probably the latter 

One of these days soon the Republic of Biafra will cease to 
exist. That seems to be the meaning of the news from 
Nigeria, on the rare occasions when it means anything at all. 
The defeat of Colonel Ojukwu’s rebellion would, in itself, 
be no great gain or disaster for Britain: the British govern¬ 
ment for once has chosen to remain tolerably neutral in a 


informed. But, like governments everywhere, they want just 
enough change to keep themselves in power. And this won’t 
do for Aden. For one thing the federal army, though it has 
so far kept itself on the outskirts of politics, wants to serve 
a government that looks convincing. Neither the present lot, 
nor Mr Bayoomi’s candidates (though admittedly they did 
not have half a chance to prove themselves) look like men 
capable of binding a tom federation of states together. And 
Mr Bayoomi’s dismissal is bound to increase the bad feeling 
between Aden and the up-country states. The federal leaders 
acknowledge the prime importance of Aden to their new 
country. Though the upsurge of terrorism, the closing of the 
Suez canal -and the aftermath of the Arab-Israeli war have 
combined td destroy most of Aden’s remaining business, it is 
still the only economic lifeline the up-country states have. But 
acknowledging Aden’s importance and accepting Adeni 
control are very different matters. 

So the next initiative has reverted to that three-man United 
Nations mission, which is setting up shop in Geneva on August 
1 ith, and is willing to talk to anyone who wants to talk to it. 
Mr Mackawee, the secretary-general of Flosy, has already 
talked to the mission in New York. But the rival opposition 
group, the NLF, has indicated its attitude by declaring 
August 1 ith a day of general strike in Aden in protest against 
the mission’s reception of “ sheikhs and stooge parties.” In 
this case the reference to stooge parties is probably a crack at 
Flosy and its dependence on Cairo ; the sheikhs were thrown 
in for good measure. 

The Flosy leaders are no longer insisting, in face of the 
evidence, that they should be acknowledged as South Arabia’s 
only true representatives ; this particular cry has now been 
taken up by the NLF. The Egyptians cut off their aid to 
the NLF about fifteen months ago in the hope that the two 
terrorist forces would unite ; in fact, the NLF set about 
destroying its rival. And since it employs better gunmen than 
Flosy, it has gone a long way towards doing so. In fighting 
Flosy, and Egyptian influence, the NLF took on the role of 
assassin (though probably not the hired one) of the South 
Arabian and British governments ; apart from a certain 
identity of interest, there are a number of links at a personal, 
not official, level between the federalis and members of the 
NLF. With its leaders dispersed, and its members harried, 
Flosy is not at present an active terrorist force in Aden. But 
the net result is that South Arabia’s leaders are left with an 
even nastier, and considerably more efficient, terrorist organi¬ 
sation that takes orders from nobody. Mr Bayoomi is probably 
well out of it—but at least he should have been allowed an 
honest try. 


quarrel that is not its concern. The British firms that are 
now caught, unavoidably, in the crossfire between two rival 
regimes will find life easier when they know who their masters 
are (and the Government, no less than Shell-BP, will be glad 
to see'Nigerian oil flowing again). But for the Biafrans, and 
for Nigeria, the end of the secession could be a great gain or 
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a great disastei, and will be exactly the same for both. 

What will make the difference, if the federal forces are 
going to win, is how they win and what their leaders do 
afterwards. On both counts the omens are bad. Civil wars 
are seldom anything but vicious. The federal troops involved 
in this one are the same men who, or some of whom, took 
an active part last year in massacring 30,000 of their fellow- 
citizens who happened to be Ibos. Granted that the Nigerian 
army is not a disorganised rabble like that of the Congo, 
a federal take-over of Ibo territory is hardly likely to be one 
in which non-combatants, Jet alone defeated soldiers, arc 
treated as they should be. To say this will be resented in 
Nigeria, but recent history cannot be gainsaid. 

The record of the federal government inspires no more 
confidence. There would have been no secession and no civil 
war if it had shown some elementary understanding of the 
feelings of the Ibos after last autumn's massacres. These 
feelings wen* as plain as daylight, and a government that 
was halfway politically competent would have recognised 
that the only peaceful way of maintaining a unified Nigeria 
—if that was indeed its first objective—was to make reason¬ 
able concessions to them. The only serious attempt in that 
direction was the agreement reached at Aburi in January ; 
and that seems only to have occurred because the federal boss, 
the then Colonel Gowon, did not quite realise just what he 
was agreeing to. In any event, when the federal civil servants 
did their best to sabotage the agreement by pointing out what 
it meant, the federal government promptly went back on it. 
This record of bad politics and bad faith before the civil 
war does not suggest a genius for achieving national reconcili¬ 
ation when it is over. 

These are the grounds for fearing a disaster. There is first 
the risk that a federal victory will be accomplished or followed 
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hy a new massacre. That could be avoided if the fecin a | 
leaders were absolutely determined to avoid it ; and 
strengthening their determination is something that foreign 
governments, notably those of Africa, could well spend a litil, 
diplomatic time on. Second, there is the risk, massacre or i U) 
massacre, that having defeated rebellion the federal authorities! 
will treat the rebels in the same disastrously vindictive spind 
as infected the United States after the American civil war 
This would be ruinous for the Ibos, whose energy, denied its 
natural outlets, would probably turn to a ferocious nurturing 
of grievances ; it would also poison the whole body <>fj 
Nigeria, so that those Nigerians who care seriously for then! 
country might yet end up wishing they had let the discon¬ 
tented go their own way. 

Conversely a lot could be gained by a tidy end to the 
rebellion, preferably one achieved by parleying rather than 
by gunfire—it is a delusion to suppose that the more absolute 
a victory the more permanent its results—followed by .1 
serious attempt at reconciliation, which would in itself do 
much to remove the fears that led to rebellion in the fiM 
place. It is natural at first glance to sympathise with those 
who regard themselves as a nation and therefore seek a! 
nation-state ; but it is. a principle that would balkanisc Africa 
beyond redemption (and it is worth adding that the Ibo 
nation accounts for only two-thirds of the population of tin! 
Biafran state). The economic arguments against halkanLsingj 
Nigeria in particular arc strong ; even the Ibos will sufln! 
from it, and the northern areas have already suffered severeh.j 
Other things being equal, a Nigeria fairly willingly united isj 
preferable to Nigeria divided. 

But the operative word is “ willingly ” ; and at present it I 
seems more probable that unity will not only be restored but] 
maintained solely by force. j 


New Ways for Private Housing? 

The private landlord is a dying species, killed by unkindness. What's more, the search for 
replacements to do his indispensable job is getting nowhere either 


The unsuccourcd decline of the private landlord in Britain 
has reached the stage where the Government cannot continue 
to avoid a fundamental decision : revive or replace ? It is 
now officially accepted that this question cannot be divorced 
from the future of several million old houses which are not 
slums and which the country cannot afford to see lapse into 
that state. In many large towns redevelopment programmes 
are already taking such large bites out of the old private 
rented sector that in a few years, unless something drastic 
happens, there will be nothing left between the council 
estates and the owner-occupied suburbs. 

Not many local authorities face this prospect very happily. 
Nor docs one hear so much nowadays of that one-time 
favourite Labour solution, municipalisation of existing 
private tenancies. The municipalities have realised that, to 
take over even a dwindling private sector, they would have 
almost to double their housing responsibility, including 
responsibility for the poorest sections of the community who 
arc still more extensively catered for by private than by 
public landlords. In many large cities Labour members 
of the housing committee are (unofficially, at least) as much 
in favour of helping the private landlord—or somebody 
—as their Tory counterparts. A firm government 
11 that is needed to bring these views into the open: 
isman as Minister of Housing shirked this one, but 
r Greenwood loo ? 


The Government is still making up its mind about the 
particular set of solutions (there is no single one) for tlih 
range of problems. Many Labour supporters find it casu 1 
to pin their hearts to institutions which do not carry tin 
traditional “ private landlord ” stereotype: the housing 
associations in their various forms. The associations in fact] 
appeal to many ideologies, from Tory paternalism to neai- 
anarchism. The Government may hr tempted to feel that, 
politically, the concept of a much bigger role for subsidised 
housing associations and for cost-rent and co-owneiship 
organisations could get the private rented sector off the 
hook. (Co-ownership is legally owner-occupation, but with 
certain features of renting). But this is still very little mo» 
than a gleam in the eye. In practical terms, what future can 
be foreseen or contrived for institutions which at present 
provide probably only about 1 per cent of the dwellings built 
or created by conversion each year ? Is there anything foil 
Britain in the fact that co-operatives and similar organisation 
play a so much larger part in the housing provision of jnanv 
other European countries (25 per cent of west Germany* 
annual output, for instance)? 

The housing institutions of any country have to be seen 
not only in relation to the particular aims of housing policy^ 
(in so far as these are clear) but also in relation to on«| 
another. In the strength of its mortgage institutions, and th<| 
scale of its local authority borrowing for housing purpose. J 
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When rubber first came to Europe 
from South America, its name 
seemed very fitting. For, while the 
Indians had many uses for this 
stretchy, bouncy, waterproof and 
very tough tree sap, the only thing 
Europeans could think of to do with 
it was rub out marks on paper. 
Logically, they called it rubber. 
Times have changed. 

Without- rubber you could just as 
well rub out technical progress. For 
rubber plays a role today in nearly 
every kind of industry you can name. 
Aircraft use it, automobiles use it, 
ships use it. Radio technologists 
and house builders rely on rubber., 
rubber keeps your feet dry. And 
South America's hard-working rub¬ 
ber trees simply can't produce 
enough to keep up with demand. 


robber 
trees can’t 
keep op with 


LIU Lii 


Years ago, chemists began to look 
for ways to make substances that 
would act like rubber. Today, much 
of the stuff that behaves the way 
rubber dbes isn't - though it does 
the job just as well or better. With¬ 
out synthetics, the "good life" would 
be a myth and progress would be 
at least thirty years behind. 

At DSM we're about to open a new 
plant for EPDM synthetic rubber. 
We ll call our product KELTAN. It 
will be an important contribution to 
the industrial world - and another 
significant DSM "first". 




For sales information: 

O. Box 65—-Hearten—Holland 


So wn Importan t product* of P8M aro ftartiiiMra, a 


B aok* tTAMYLAN -potyotbytona. fUtonol, moiamirta. oroa. KElTAN-aynthotie ruMwr. lyaHto. cyetohoiiane. cyaohoaanono. caprolactam POfelSO -interior wall brick 
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Britain differs sharply from other European countries. So 
far, puny government attempts to encourage a “ third arm ” 
—in place of the despised and rejected private landlord— 
have depended on the goodwill of the local authorities 
and the building societies. The housing associations - 
charitable organisations which qualify for government 
subsidy—can only receive it through and with the approval 
of local authorities, who also have wide discretion in giving 
them improvement grants. They are not to be confused 
with the non-profit-making housing societies running cost-rent 
and co-ownership schemes which were half-heartedly 
encouraged by the Tory Housing Act of 1964. These depend 
on the fluctuating resources of the building societies for two- 
thirds of their money ; only for the last third can they call 
on the funds of the Housing Corporation which was set 
up for‘the purpose (and lends slightly above building society 
rates). 

In the 1967 Housing Act the housing associations obtained 
a much better deal than before in the form of a subsidy 
towards buying, not just improving and converting, old 
houses. This will be paid over twenty years, instead of in 
a lump sum as before ; the terms are in fact more generous 
than those received by local authorities who buy houses 
for conversion. Tor the housing societies, the only help from 
the act was the useful one that co-ownership societies, 
(but not cost-rent ones) may benefit from the option mort¬ 
gage scheme (entitling them to take either tax relief on 
their mortgage payments, or a reduction in the interest rate 
on their mortgage payments at government expense). This 
may make them administratively viable at last. 

In its last report the Housing Corporation was able to 
sound a little more hopeful about co-ownership; this 
initially scarcely caught on at all, but now can be undertaken 
with 100 per cent mortgages, with a simplified form of legal 
agreement from members, and with small profit to the co¬ 
owner who moves out after three years (instead of after five). 
But hopes and plans arc still vastly greater than achieve¬ 
ments. In thirty-three months since the setting up of the 
Housing Corporation only 1,000 houses have been completed 
under its auspices and only 5,000 were under construction 
at the end of June. The limitations of the rental side of the 
system (which got off to a relatively much better start than 
co-ownership) arc summed up in the fact that high building 
society rates have meant, according to the corporation, that 
“in some parts of the country cost-renting has been and is 
being priced out of the market.’* 

The second main snag—and this applies to housing 
associations too—is that many local authorities arc unwilling 
to give permission for the use of scarce sites and other 
resources which they need for their own programmes. 
Practice varies greatly ; some local authorities are quite glad 


to vary the mix on a new estate by making room for a 
cost-rent scheme ; or to encourage housing associations so 
as to be able to call on them to supply some of the emergency 
relief of housing need which the authorities are unable, or 
unwilling, to provide themselves. The boost given to the 
conversion of old houses by housing associations under the 
new Housing Subsidies Act has already made some local 
authorities realise that encouragement of the right kind of 
housing association can help to pull some of their chestnuts 
out of the fire for them. 

The Land Commission may soon begin to make the 
housing societies, at least, less restricted in their choice of 
undeveloped sites ; later, it may fulfil its ambition of pro¬ 
viding (at market price) cleared sites for new housing in 
decayed urban areas. This will not, however, provide the 
housing societies or the associations with the large independent 
source of capital which they often suggest they should have, 
in place of obtaining their money through building societies 
and local authorities. But since any special institution set 
up for this purpose could not, or should not, be any more 
sheltered from the vicissitudes of the capital market than 
other housing institutions, it would not (except, from the 
recipients* point of view, administratively) make as much 
difference to the picture as some people suppose. 

Anothei theme has been introduced into the discussion 
of how to prevent polarisation into local authority tenants 
on the one hand and owner-occupiers on the other. This is 
the idea that special development corporations, or the local 
authorities themselves, should become the owners and/or 
housing developers in large slices of the older urban areas, 
but that the sites or the houses themselves should then he 
sold or leased to owner-occupiers, private* landlords, housing 
associations or whatever. In a limited sense this already 
happens in some types of comprehensive* rede*velopmcnt. 
It is an idea which fits in with the Ministry of Housing’s 
own belief that, in a ne*w system of local government, a 
large tier authority should be the builder of house's, and 
the subsidiary small tier authority the* manager. The point 
being that the best agency to develop housing may ne>t he* 
the best one to decide who occupies it. 

It would be a mistake, howeve*r, to regard this, either, 
as a quick way of developing large-scale- participation by 
housing se>cieties and housing associations. Many of them 
are as yet far too inexperienced, or unskilled, in management 
to take on a much larger commitment. The housing associa¬ 
tions, in particular, with their history of amateur do-goodism, 
are extremely short of efficient staff—those that have any 
stick out a mile. This is reflected in rent policies, among 
other things. The housing societies, which were designed to 
attract groups of professional men to run them, have been 
better able to attract expertise (though mainly on a part-time 
basis). In both private and public sectors, efficient and 
experienced managers of rented property are all too rare: 
what about this for a small share of the building industry’s 
superfluous training funds ? 

Enough should have been said by now to make it clear 
that no other landlord is going to step in overnight, or even 
in a few years, to take over the 21 per cent share of housing 
still in the hands of the common-or-garden private landlord 
(perhaps half of it still paralysed by rent control). The Gov¬ 
ernment’s recipe must, therefore, contain some pretty strong 
pick-you-up for the private rented sector as it is now, as 
well as encouraging any new institutions at all which appear 
to have a useful immediate contribution to make, and grow th 
potential for the future. The search foi a single panacea 
will not work, because so much needs to change in so many 
different but J related fields. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
SI each quarter covering 130 "countries 


CHINA 


NORTH KOREA, HONG KONG 


China's foreign trade has, not surprisingly, grown more slowly 
this year than in 1966 or 196S. but some west European countries 
have done well. Such indicators as have emerged are analysed in 
our latest Review, which also assesses the implications of the 
recent riots In Hong Kong on the colony’s economy. 

Tha annual subscription to one Review (4 issues and an Annual Supplement) 
is £10 (US$28). Air mtil postage extra. Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London SWI 
01.493 6711 Ext 27 

lO^Kast 42nd Street New York NY 10017 Murray Hill 7.6850 
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Roberts in the dock 


Aberfan: no policy 


whole thing could have been foreseen 
and therefore prevented, NCB officials 
privately knew this to be true, but 
argued for many weeks to the contrary. 
This wasted everybody’s time and 
effort, and was not the kind of frankness 
which the scale of the disaster demanded. 

The point is that while tips may not 
have been top policy, Aberfan certainly 
was. Lord Robens therefore was pre¬ 
sumably well aware of what was going 
on (indeed he told the tribunal that he 
studied the transcripts of each day’s 
proceedings), yet he did nothing to 
prevent this defensive, evasive line. 
Basing themselves on his comment on 
television that “ it was impossible to 
know that there was a spring in the . 
heart of this tip, 11 and some further 
inquiries, the tribunal had concluded 
that he could not help them. As a result 
of their desire to give him a chance to 
answer the criticism made of him by 
counsel for Aberfan Parents’ and Resi¬ 
dents’ Association he eventually presented 
himself; he then admitted that, even 
before the inquiry began, he had realised 
that the causes of the disaster had been 
foreseeable. The tribunal’s annoyance 
can he imagined. 


The report of the tribunal appointed to 
inquire into the disaster at Aberfan comes 
to three main conclusion^ and all are 
damning (HMSO. 15s.). The first is 
that the tip slipped because there was no 
general tip policy. There were a number 
of independent contributory causes to the 
actual scale of the disaster: the cracking 
of water-mains in the path of the slide, 
for example. But the initial momentum 
was set up by the amount of water in 
the tip ; there was so much water because 
the tip was built over ground with big 
watercourses on it; and the tip was built 
on this unsuitable land because there 
were no general guide lines to say that 
it should not be. Thus a lack of policy 
was at the bottom of it all 
It is fair to say that no one in authority 
has ever conceived that a policy towards 
tips was necessary. No mention of them 
was made in either the 1938 report of 
the commission on the safety of coal 
mines or the Mines and Quarries Act of 
>954. Nonetheless the coal industry, in 
the shape of the National Coal Board, 
put the muck there, and was therefore 
responsible for seeing that it stayed there, 
father organisations that might have been 
thought to have some blame attached to 
them, such as the Merthyr Tydfil County- 
Borough Council and the National Union 


of Mineworkers, the tribunal absolves, on 
the grounds that while they might have 
pushed their complaints harder, in the 
end they came up against coal board 
officials whose word they more or less 
had to accept. The tribunal, therefore— 
and this is its second major conclusion 
—lays the blame for the disaster on the 
National Coal Board. 

Recognising, though, that to blame an 
organisation is not getting right to the 
root of the matter, it does go on to 
apportion blame between individual NCB 
officials and men. Since the cause was a 
lack of policy, it says categorically that 
the group of men, and their charge-hand, 
who worked on the tip—they have been 
treated as pariahs—are absolutely guilt¬ 
less. They just did their job. Equally, 
while it knocks on the head the claim of 
the London headquarters of the NCB 
that they too were free of blame, it feels 
that they were less culpable than the 
Welsh middle management at colliery, 
area and division level. It was these men 
who received the complaints, examined 
the tip, and should have been warned, 

The tribunal Also clearly thinks very 
little of the behaviour of Robens, 
the NCB chairman. For its wrd major 
point is that, while it laboured slowfy 
towards its eventual conclusion that the 


Plainly it was a straightforward mis- 
judgment of what the situation demanded 
of him (of a kind which a really good 
politician would not make; which 
perhaps explains a lot else about Lord 
Robens’s career since his brilliant early 
days in the House of Commons). It was a 
very bad mis judgment; the passages of 
the report which deal with the evidence 
presented by the Coal Board make 
shaming reading. Lord Robens now has 
until the end of the month to digest 
the report and decide just what his duty 
requires him to do. 

Should he offer his resignation? One 
could argue that this is a separate issue, 
where any mis judgment does not call 
into question his general ability to 
manage the decline of a large industry. 
As $?CB chairman he has, on the whole, 
been a success. The question now is not 
one of the failure of an important part 
of his overall policy. On the other hand 
he Jtimself has cut a very poor figure, 
and allowed his top colleagues to do the 
same. This might nave repercussions on 
his authority and ability to push things 
through. It might also affect him per¬ 
sonally/so that he becomes less effective ; 
much miilience will be expanded in over¬ 
coming it. Lord Robens must not be told 
to go. He must search* his own mind, 
and his conclusions must be accepted. 
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Television 


Tough and soon 


Before Lord Hill leaves independent tele¬ 
vision for the BBC in September, the final 
mopping-up after his changes eight weeks 
ago ought to be nearly over. On the 
surface, that is. It would not be indepen¬ 
dent television if the process of nibbling 
away at the Hill settlement did not con¬ 
tinue behind the scenes. 'This makes it 
the more important that Lord Hill’s suc¬ 
cessor should be announced from Number 
10 as quickly as political decency allows. 
Lord Hill’s work was the work of a strong 
chairman : it needs someone of the same 
calibre to keep it up. 

T here is no doubt that the Common¬ 
wealth Secretary, Mr Bowden, is the 
Prime Minister’s first choice ; the inspired 
talk of Lord Bowden or Lord Plowden 
may have been enough to put television 
correspondents off the scent for a couple 
of days, at least those that are easily mysti¬ 
fied. Mr Bowden is the man, if he can 
be released from his Rhodesian responsi¬ 
bilities, if the Leicester Labour party can 
be persuaded to defend his seat (a 6 per 
cent swing to Tory would lose it), and if 
Mr Wilson can get the consequent, or 
accompanying, Cabinet changes worked 
out to his satisfaction. Mr Bowden would 
be good, if the politics do work out. If 
not, The Economist's preference remains 
for Baroness Sharp. 

There is now no danger that the 
Independent Television Authority’s re¬ 
shuffle among the programme companies 
can be upset. The protests of Lord Derby 
and (more muted) of Lord Goodman, the 
two entrepreneurs who lost most face, 
have died away. There has proved to be 
little support for them in the City or any-, 
where else. This is instructive in itself. But 
Lord Derby did do the public interest a 
service by his challenge to the ITA’s 
decision on Wales : it enabled Lord Hill 
and Sir Robert Fraser to enunciate very 
clearly, for all to hear once more, the 
principle of competition for the field. 
More than anything else, the acceptance 
that this has won means that the ITV 
system is likely to be around a good deal 
longer than its detractors suspect. Despftte 
the gossip, the idea of an eventual merger 
between BBC and ITV is still a long way 


off : many years more than the present 
Postmaster-General’s tenure of office. 

There have been some awkward corners 
for the ITA to turn since the awards of 
last June. But the new Welsh group seems 
to be settling down well : the ITA, basing 
its confidence on Lord Harlech’s evident 
authority over his heterogeneous group, 
has been vindicated so far. The success¬ 
ful Yorkshire contenders were suddenly 
deprived of their first choice as pro¬ 
gramme controller, who decided to 
remain with the BBC (presumably Lord 
Hill will shortly be able to investigate this 
from the BBC side as well), but have 
turned instead to Mr Donald Baverstock. 
There have been past doubts, in the BBC 
hierarchy particularly, about Mr. Baver¬ 
stock’s organising ability, but none at all 
about his capability to invigorate. If he 
has got his second wind in television this 
could be a very stimulating appointment. 

Even the improbable London weekday 
merger between Rediffusion and ABC has 
begun to enter reality. Rediffusion has, 
sensibly, not stalked off in a huff; plainly, 
its most senior executives would have 
found it difficult to remain under the hew 
regime, which gives ABC the edge, but 
they have found good jobs elsewhere in 
the network. One suspects that, behind 
the scenes, the ITA has had to knock a 
few heads together over this merger. The 
best sign of success will be the appoint¬ 
ment of an authoritative chairman for the 
combined company. What needs to be 
settled even more quickly is the allocation 
of existing studio resources between the 
London weekday and weekend com¬ 
panies. There is a strong case for the new 
weekend company starting from scratch 
in new premises. But whether this can be 
done, in terms of beginning transmission 
next July and then going on to 625 lines 
and colour, seems doubtful. 

Even Mr Lew Grade, the archetype of 
the original ITV boss, seems to have 
settled down happily enough to be a 
serious Midlands contractor. No one fights 
harder for his own than Mr Grade, but it 
is said of him that once a ruling has been 
made he accepts it. It is to be hoped so. 
The Midlands could certainly do with 
proper local attention. As for Lord 
Thomson, it may actually have been 
something of a relief for him to disengage, 
in good outward order, from Scottish 
Television: the cash should help The 
Times . So by most criteria, the lark’s on 



the wing, the snail’s on the thorn, as fat 
as the majority of ITV is concerned, 

Had Lord Hill remained to preside 
over the closing stages of his revolution 
this idyllic state might have continued foi 
some time. But the biggest fear before the 
ITA now is that, eighteen months hence 
the new contractors could still turn out to 
be the old writ large. That is to say, 
pretty much the same programmes, the 
same faces, the same struggles against 
being a real network, the same ganging 
up to do only what the big boys find most 
convenient to do. The biggest test here is 
already visible over the new arrangements 
for purchasing programmes. The big 
companies still hanker after the old 
system of blind package deals ; each one 
taking in so many hours of the others’ 
washing, sight unseen. This is one of the 
first things Lord Hill’s successor will have 
to stamp on. 

It means a new, strong man at the ITA 
as soon as possible, before some of the 
new resolutions go up in smoke. It is not 
just the BBC's incinerators which will be 
working overtime between now and 
September. 


Drugs cases 

Philosophy of 
punishment 


That ill advised and unnecessary police 
raid on a private house at West Wittering 
last February has now reaped its harvest. 
One member of the house party, con¬ 
victed of unlawful possession of 24 heroin 
tablets, has had his prison sentence of 
six months confirmed on appeal. One 
member of the Rolling Stones pop group, 
the occupier of the house, has had his 
conviction of allowing his house to be 
used for cannabis smoking quashed. 
Another member’s conviction of un¬ 
authorised possession of four tablets of 
amphetamine stands for a year, but instead 
of being sent to prison for three months 
he has been given a conditional discharge 
for twelve. And in giving judgment in the 
first and third of these appeals the Lord 
Chief Justice made some pronouncements 
that will surely attract the attention of 
the Professor Harts, Lady Woottons, Lord 
Longfords and the many others who have 
discussed the theory of punishment in 
recent years. 

Thus we read that Mr Fraser has been 
sent to prison because, in the absence of 
special circumstances, 11 the public interest 
demands that some form of detention 
should be imposed ” in heroin cases. He 
has been sentenced not because he is still 
an addict (in fact, he underwent a cure 
between arrest and trial) but for “ com¬ 
mencing taking this drug.” T hese remarks 
are presumably intended to, have a 
deterrent effect on potential heroin 
addicts, as distinct from pedlars, who 
all agree should, be punished severely* 
But what would have been Mr Fraser’s 
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fate if he had still been an addict ? 
yVould he not have been placed on pro¬ 
bation with a condition of undergoing 
treatment ? Is it right to punish him 
moie severely because he has already 
undergone treatment successfully ? 

Again, the Lord Chief Justice referred 
to Mr Fraser’s “ privileges and station in 
life,” which 11 raise greater responsibilities 
and would tempt the court to give more 
rather than less by way of sentence than 
to . . . the man in the street.” Similarly, 
when dealing with Mr Jagger Lord 
Parker said : 

because you arc, whether you like it or not, 
an idol of a large number of the young in 
this country . . . you have very grave 
responsibilities, ami if you do come to be 
punished it is only natural that those 
responsibilities should carry a higher 
penalty. 

Do these homilies imply a sentencing 
tariff, starting with probation for the 
underprivileged from the educational 
priority areas ? Even if justifiable, do 
judges really act on this principle ? In 
practice, surely, the underprivileged come 
off worst simply because they are more 
likely to be found out. And would the 
words addressed to Mr Jagger have been 
used a year ago if a member of the 
England football team had been found 
guilty of the same offence ? One suspects 
that, in the eyes of the law, drugs are 
beginning to take the place of sexual 
offences and that the judges are really 
trying to suppress a way of life that they 
detest—which is no basis for a logical 
system of punishment. 


Schools 


The Enfield muddle 


It is clear what was decided by Mr 
Justice Goff in the case of the Enfield 
comprehensive schools this week; but it 
is not clear what the decision means. 
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Very briefly, a group of voters and parents 
in the London Borough of Enfield had 
asked the court to grant them a quick 
injunction to forbidthe introduction of 
a system of comprehensive education in 
the borough at the start of the next school 
year. The judge refused to grant it, quite 
rightly, in the interests of the children 
and the school staff who have already 
made their arrangements to start work in 
the schools under their new form. In this 
sense the little group of politically- 
ihotivated parents lost. 

But the parents’ case must come up 
for full trial when the next law term gets 
under way. It is plain that there are 
several real points of law for the trial 
judge : Mr Justice Goff looked forward 
speculatively to the question of how he 
might “ unscramble the egg ” of the new 
schools organisation. It does look as 
though the court may hold that the trans¬ 
formation and amalgamation of existing 
secondary schools of various types into 
comprehensive schools means, in law, that 
old schools are being closed down and 
new ones started. Before that can be done 
there are various legal formalities, under 
the 1944 Education Act; these had not 
been completed at Enfield. 

Second, the new schools would prob¬ 
ably not conform with the building regu¬ 
lations made under the 1944 act, and the 
local authority has no power to open 
schools not conforming to the regula¬ 
tions. (There are of course hundreds and 
hundreds of existing schools that fall 
short of the regulations: If anyone had 
powers to close them the entire British 
education system would collapse.) 

The upshot of this preliminary part of 
the Enfield action will not, in the long 
run, be to stem the steady transformation 
of schools away from a system of organisa¬ 
tion based on inefficient methods of 
“selection by ability”—these are usually 
methods of selecting parents, not children, 
and both parties agree at national level 
that they must be changed. But the judg¬ 
ment does mean that a lot of cautious 
local government lawyers will from now 
on be engaged on examining whether al¬ 
most any proposed change in the organ¬ 
isation of schools can be proved to 
conform to the regulations established 
under an Act of Parliament almost a 
quarter of a century old. It will be 
extremely frustrating for school admin¬ 
istrators and teachers up and down the 
country. Unfortunately teachers and 
school administrators are more likely to 
know what gives most hope to most 
children than lawyers—or, sadly, 
parents. 

Migration 


In and out 


Some new figures from the Registrar 
General’s department, on migration into 
and out of the United Kingdom in 1966, 
show three interesting trends. First, the 


net flow of migrants towards the old 
Commonwealth is gathering pace : 66,000 
more people left for Australia than came 
from there (6,000 fewer than in 1965), 
and the net outflow to Canada was 
55,000 (22,000 up on 1965). That is what 
you get from economic stagnation at 
home. 

The net inflow of people from the new 
Commonwealth is slowing down fairly 
japidly, now that the immigration of 
workers has been tightly controlled for 
five years, and many of the workeis 
already here have already brought their 
families to join them: the net inflow 
from the new Commonwealth was 53,000 
in 1966, 4,000 fewer than in 1965, and 
nearly half the net inflow was from the 
Indian suh-continent as wives and 
children join the men who arrived alone 
just before the Commonwealth Immi¬ 
grants Act of 1962. People aged between 
15 and 24 formed 37 per cent of all 
immigrants, which seems to reflect the 
high inflow of students from the Com¬ 
monwealth ; it would be disastrous if, 
this year, the higher fees for non-British 
students at universities and colleges were 
to slow down this entirely healthy process. 

As Commonwealth immigration slows 
down, immigration from Europe steps 
up : the net inflow of 22,000 from 
western Europe was 7,000 greater than 
in 1965. The net loss by migration of 
British citizens last year was 152,000 
people. This was offset by net gains of 
31,000 Commonwealth citizens and 
38,000 aliens. This is the first time for 
very many years that net foreign immi¬ 
gration has been greater than that from 
all Commonwealth sources — on the 
official figures, that is. The foreign Irish 
have for long formed the largest single 
immigrant group in Britain, but nobody 
bothers to count them. It would be nice 
to know whether, as one expects, net 
Irish immigration is immediately affected 
by the state of the labour market in 
Britain. If so it must be down to a trickle, 

The Law 


Tres bien, mon 
sherry! 


The Great Sherry Case ended in a result 
so reasonable that it all seemed rather 
disappointing. After a trial lasting 29 
days, and the expenditure by the sherry 
people of over £100,000, Mr Justice Cross 
on Monday reached the eminently 
sensible conclusion that sherry is a wine 
from the Jerez district of Spain, and that 
various other brews ranging from good 
to indifferent to very nasty indeed should 
henceforth have to qualify their names, 
as South African sherry, Australian 
sherry, Cyprus sherry and so on down to 
the dread British sherry, made from 
dehydrated grape juice/ 

The outcome is satisfactory for the 
Spanish producers, as it appears to 
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prevent the use by their non-Peninsular 
competitors of the unqualified word 
,c sherry " even in their advertisements. 
But the non-sherries have carved them¬ 
selves out healthy chunks of the fortified 
wine market on the basis of what they 
really are, more than by pretending to 
be the real Spanish thing. Some non¬ 
sherries are rather good, and do sell on 
quality, not merely on price : others sell 
because they are almost the cheapest 
form of intoxicant available, particularly 
when they are made in Britain at a vast 
saving not only in duty but also in 
transport costs. 

There is not likely to be any great 
immediate change in the market share 
because of this week’s judgment. A far 
more dangerous threat to the non-sherries 
comes from the possibility that, if France 
changes its ruler and if Spain changes its 
unattractive form of government, Britain 
and Spain might one day both find them¬ 
selves within a market system with no 
tariffs on agricultural produce. Without 
Commonwealth preference, most producers 
of qualified “ sherries ” would have a 
hard row to hoe in competing with the 
real stuff. 


The disabled 


Money and 
comforts 


The Disabled Incomes Group is cam¬ 
paigning for a state benefit, related to 
the current retirement pension, for the 
14 civilian disabled,” whose lot they 
reckon is a poor one compared with that 
of their opposite numbers in other 
European countries. At present there is 
no recognition in social security terms of 
the category of disablement caused 
neither by war nor through paid work : 
guesses about the number of such people 
lange up to a million, but no one knows 
and someone should find out. Last year 
595,000 war pensions (basic rate £6 15s. 
for 100 per cent disablement) were in 
payment. In September 1965 198,000 
people disabled by industrial injuries 
were being paid benefits at the same 
basic rate. Both types of disability carry 
a large number of special allowances. An 
industrial disablement pensioner with 
wife and two children could receive 
maximum benefits of over £20. 

By comparison a “ civilian ” per¬ 
manently disabled husband suffering 
perhaps from polio or multiple sclerosis, 
with the same sized family, is entitled to 
the basic sickness benefit plus allowances 
for wife and children totalling less than 
£9. If he or his wife manages to earn 
any money, even intermittently, the 
sickness benefit, which does not vary 
with the length of illness, is either lost 
or reduced. If a married woman is 
djjnfctad and her husband continues to 
^lowance is payable, apait from 
|Katnount of tax relief, as a house¬ 



Whitehall march 


wife cannot be assessed for benefits 
separately from her husband. If he stops 
work to look after her, he may be able 
to receive supplementary benefits, but a 
constant attendance allowance of the 
type payable to war and industrial dis¬ 
ablement pensioners is not available as 
there is no official category to attract it. 

Many families are unable to cope on 
these terms, in which case the state will 
take the wife into hospital (cost £10 to 
£50 a week) and the children into local 
authority care (cost £8 to £10 a week 
each), thus spending a lot of money on 
keeping the family split up. With less 
money, paid as direct financial help, it 
might be kept together. Possibly one in 
three of the disabled now in hospital 
might be able to go home if such help 
were available, according to the DIG’s 
estimates. Even single people are not 
entitled to special attendance allowances, 
and hospital is a still more likely solution 
for them ; moreover hospital frequently 
means a geriatric ward, as there is often 
nowhere else for the young chronic sick 
to go to. 

The Disabled Incomes Group hopes 
that if a benefit were granted, it would 
also be payable to people at present 
outside the national insurance framework, 
such as housewives and uninsured con¬ 
genitally disabled people. War and 
industrial pensioners get their pensions 
even when working : the DIG does not 
seek this, but a pension related to long¬ 
term incapacity for work and to means. 
It may be a tactless time to renew claims 
for money when the Government is 
trying to cut down expenditure with 
some ruthlessness ; but tact will not pay 
off, and tactlessness plus the parliamen¬ 
tary support that the DIG already has 
might do so. 

While the disabled wait for financial 
help, their more physical difficulties can 
be alleviated. The disabled living, activi¬ 
ties group of the Central Council for the 
Disabled has recently issued two publica¬ 


tions aimed at helping them to be more 
independent and to take the fullest 
advantage of the often very meagre 
facilities available. Miss Freda Bruce 
Lockhart's “ London for the Disabled" 
(Ward Lock, 6s.) was compiled through 
her personal experience, as a multiple 
sclerosis victim, of the snags that bar the 
way to a chair-bound person’s progress 
In her analysis of the accessibility of shops, 
hotels, restaurants, theatres, and so forth 
there is constant reference to deterrents 
such as lavatories down flights of steps, 01 
with doors too small to close on a wheel¬ 
chair. Planners have never given much 
thought to the disabled, and still do not. 
A recently modernised shop, Miss Bruce 
Lockhart says, “ is impossible for a dis¬ 
abled person [in a wheelchair) to enter 
unaided.” The potential loss of custom 
from the disabled is infinitesimal, and 
presumably unimportant, hut to the 
disabled every inaccessible place means 
another barrier to leading as normal a 
life as they can, and to which they have 
a right. 

Another field of study hitherto virtually 
neglected is opened up in “ Problems of 
Clothing for the Sick and Disabled,” a 
pilot survey (Central Council for the 
Disabled, 10s. 6'd.) carried out by two 
occupational therapists under the spon¬ 
sorship of the Sembal Trust. There are 
really two problems : that of the private 
disabled person for whom Miss Bruce 
Lockhart is writing, and the hospital 
problem, where factors like shrinkage and 
suitability for laundering tend to count 
for more than design and wearability. 
Nurses often invent seemingly obvious 
solutions, but apparently they are not 
very good at communicating their ideas. 
This study attempts to summarise the 
experience of patients and nurses, to 
make easier the lives of the immohile or 
incontinent, and of those who care for 
them. Really quite small improvements 
can help the disabled to preserve the 
ultimate human right of self-respect. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Harsh ascent to an Arab summit 

FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


To summit or not to summit ? This has 
been the Arab version of the daisy petal 
game for the last five weeks, and it shows 
both how important, and how difficult, 
it is for the Arabs to hold a meeting of 
their heads of state. The foreign ministers’ 
meeting in Khartoum this week will be a 
try-out; if agreement on fundamentals 
seems impossible then the heads of state 
will probably not meet. But the pressures 
operating at both extremes of the Arab 
camp have never been so strong. 

The advantage of having delayed a 
meeting until now is that there has been 
time for the situation to become clearer, 
and for Arab reactions to it to crystallise. 
It is known now what can be expected 
from each of the great powers, from the 
United Nations, and from Israel. There 
lias been time, too, to study the effects of 
some of the ad hoc policies decided at 
the time of the attack ; and to try to 
mend the worst of the breaches. The 
most important development that may 
come out of the foreign ministers’ con¬ 
ference is a new attempt to reconcile the- 
views of King Feisal and President Nasser 
over Yemen. Egypt has made it known 
that it is prepared to reactivate the two- 
year-old Jeddah agreement which entails 
the phased withdrawal of Egyptian troops 
from Yemen. 


The informal little summit held in 
Cairo last week (attended by Egypt, 
Iraq, Syria, Sudan and Algeria), marked 
a significant change in attitudes towards 
the summit question. Until then Algeria 
and Syria had been against one, fearing 
that the occasion would be used to expose 
the mistakes of the “ progressive ” 
regimes. But once the five leaders in 
Cairo had reached agreement between 
themselves, it was Tunisia, Saudi Arabia 
and Morocco that began to hang back. 
By this time the progressives had carried 
out their own self-criticism and embarked 
on reorganisation. It is the others who 
have begun to fear that they will be 
dragged into some new adventure. 

Postmortems on the defeat have been 
very differently presented by the right- 
wing an left-wing press. The right have 
said many sensible things, particularly 
about the badness of Arab propaganda 
and diplomacy. Right-wing newspapers 
have attacked the division of the Arab 
world into progressives and reactionaries, 
and the policy of “ dependence ” on 
Russia. Egyptian leader writers showed 
a profound spirit of self-criticism. But the 
left has generally clung to its own 
interpretations. These are that Israel is 
no more than the tool of western 
imperialism and that the main purpose 


of the attack was to topple the revolu¬ 
tionary regimes. Little was said by either 
camp about the strategy or timing that 
led up to the attack, perhaps because 
Arab journalists still think predominantly 
in political terms. No Arab newspaper 
yet has a military correspondent. 

But the main issue between right and 
left remains what it has always been: 
the attitude of Arab governments to 
Russia and to America. The pro-western - 
press argues that American hostility to : 
the Arabs was caused by the policy of I 
turning to Russia for help against Israel. 
The pro-Russian press replies that the 
Arabs would not have turned to Russia 
if the west had not been anti-Arab. The 
support given to Israel by most western ! 
countries during the war has immensely j 
reinforced the second argument in Arab 
eyes. It is hard to find anyone under j 
forty who does not believe the west j 
basically anti-Arab. j 

America’s support for Israel at the j 
United Nations made the position of the j 
Arab right even more difficult. Fewer j 
Arab countries still remain open to j 
western influence. And the failure of the J 
conventional Arab armies has added ■ 
weight to the Syrian belief in “ populai j 
war.” Egyptian marxists say their officer j 
class was not sufficiently proletarian. The \ 
“ people ” has become a last hope. j 

The marxist logic of the Syrian and 
Algerian leaders dismisses the idea of col¬ 
laboration with non-revolutionary regimes J 
as an act of stupidity. But could Syria 
and Algeria rarry on the struggle alone ? 
Even popular armies need weapons—the 
Algerians had outside support when they 
fought their war against the French. 
President Nasser’s weight is solidly in the 
middle. He is against any country being 
asked to give more than it wants to give. 
The hard-liners want total sacrifice in a 
strategy dictated by themselves. They 
will not get it. But will they be able to 
settle for what they can get ? 

Baathist Syria has been very cut of! 
from the other Arab countries (except 
Algeria) since 1963. It could be that the 
recent flurry of meetings—at the UN, in 
Cairo, and elsewhere—will help bring it 
out of its isolation and rub the corners 
off its ideology. Reports that the regime 
in Damascus is going to broaden its base 
by admitting communists and Nasserists 
could mean (if true) that it may be able 
to worry less about its popularity at home. 

Iraq’s new cabinet under Mr Taher 
Yahya has a stronger unionist flavour 
and its relations with both Egypt and j 
Syria look like being closer. Many I 
middle - of - the - road Arab nationalists I 
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would like some kind of union between 
these three countries and Jordan. This 
would not solve all Jordan's economic 
problems but it might make them more 
endurable, as well as leaving it less 
exposed militarily. 

For Jordan the over-riding problem is 
how to get back the West Hank, without 
which it can hardly continue to exist. 
News of increasing Arab resistanc e inside 
the Israeli occupied territories ma\ weigh 
with King Hussein in the agonising 
decision he has to make. Religious and 
secular West Rank leaders have now' 
refused to recognise the annexation of 
Jerusalem, and insist on the unity of the 
West and East pank undei Jordanian 
nilc. A campaign of civil disobedience 


seems under way. In spite of the initial 
flight east, some 800,000 Jordanians 
remain in the West Rank, and there are 
about 400,000 Palestinians in (Jaza. All 
told, Arabs now make up 40 per cent of 
the population of Israel and Israeli 
occupied territory. 

Ameiica has made its own position 
quite cleat : it will not press foi the 
return of the West Bank without an offer 
of peace, or at least a declaration of non* 
belligeience. It is possible that King 
Hussein never realised quite how condi¬ 
tional American friendship for him was. 
And desperate as Jordan's situation is it 
would be political suicide for King 
Hussein to act without general Arab 
consent. 


tents and back to their huts on the W'est 
Rank, where UNRWA has the schools, 
hospitals and other; services 

Early last month 1 /NrWa the 

East Bank were reporting t|iat hetqrfy all 
the former camp-dwellers (80 pet ceirt of 
the new refugees) were ready to return, 
l ire small core of non : $tarters seemed to 
be people whose homes were demolished 
by Israel after the end of hostilities. These 
demolitions took place in Jerusalem and 
Qalqilya and in other frontier areas—said 
to be hideouts of raiders—near Hebron 
and Latruu. But in fact the majority of 
those who are thus rendered homeless 
(some 17,000 according to one UN esti¬ 
mate) are still on the West Bank and 
being cared for by various international 
societies. 


Refugees 

A matter of form 


\rc the 200,000 refugees who fled from 
west to east Jordan going to go hack to 
the West Bank: 1 Thcii return would do 
more to establish Israel's good faith con- 
terning them than all protestations- 
whether from Israel or others- that none 
were deliberately frightened into flight. 
1’he evidence given to The Tunes last 
week by two British members of parlia¬ 
ment of cases of intimidation merely 
tapped what a number of reliable British 
and French correspondents (including 
I'hc Iu omumst's special correspondent) 
have already said in less detail. But no 
proof exists that this was a concerted 
policy. Abei rations from the occupying 
tones’ generally good standard of con¬ 
duct could be forgotten if the refugees 
were now turning homewards. Unhappily 
operation “return” has still to get olT 
the ground. 4 

Next Thursday, August Mth, is the 
deadline originally fixed by Israel for 
Jordanians to apply to go back to their 
West Bank homes. Probably the Israelis 
will not insist on this deadline for even the 
torm filling has not yet liegun. Initially 
the Israelis announced that the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross would help refugees 
to understand Israel's intentions. 'I'hc 
Jordanians took it for granted that their 
dealings would be with the Red Cross 


onlv. But when the application forms 
arrived thev were headed “ State of 
Israel : Ministry of Interior.” In the eyes 
of the Jordan government their use (even 
after the Red Cross had added Us 
emblem) could be taken to mean that 
Jordan recognises both Israel and Israel's 
right to be occupying the West Bank. The 
Israelis argue that the wording merely 
records the fact that Israel is temporarily 
occupying the West Bank. The refugees' 
fellow countrymen who remained in the 
occupied areas are having to deal with 
Israelis and so will the refugees if and 
when they cross the Allenby Bridge. 

Jordanian sensitivity must be seen in 
the framework of this week's Arab 
foreign ministeiV conference. If the 
bashers, the Algerians and Syrians, could 
pin on Jordan a charge—however flimsy 
—of negotiating with Israel, it would be 
all up for King Hussein. 

It may be that Mr Cussing, U Thant's 
Swedish representative, now touring the 
Middle East, will be able to sort out the 
problem. He is trying to bring into effect 
the Security Council resolution of June 
14th calling on Israel to “facilitate the 
return of those inhabitants who have fled 
f 1 om their areas since the outbreak of 
hostilities,” The United Nations is trying 
to get the refugees out of their East Bank 


Since the impoverishment of the West 
Bank also put people to flight; Israel's 
latest efforts to shore up the region's 
economy may help to restore some con¬ 
fidence. The Israelis have paid Arab civil 
servants' salaries, granted “ loans ” to 
municipalities and restored disrupted ser¬ 
vices. But they could not keep the wheels 
of life turning as they should mainly be¬ 
cause of the shortage of cur rency and the 
restrictions on trade. Their decision this 
week to make the Israeli pound legal 
tender alongside the Jordanian dinar 
should help grease the wheels a bit. 

Formerly transactions in Israeli cur¬ 
rency between Jews and Arabs on the 
West Bank were forbidden. These will 
now become possible though Arab traders 
will reap a full benefit only if there is 
greater freedom of movement between 
their region and Israel. At present permits 
are needed for travel between the two. 
Would the Jordanians welcome such a 
coming and going ? The predicament for 
Israel is that measures to better the 
economy have an awkward political 
corollary : a stronger economy for the 
West Bank depends upon the Israelis 
plunging more deeply in. 

In Jerusalem, since the merger of its 
two sectors, the only legal currency has 
been the Israeli pound. This helped the 
Jordan sector economically for it had 
been hard hit by war. But at what 
political price? 'I'hc annexation of Arab 
Jerusalem is political dynamite and it is 
there, in the heart of Jerusalem, that 
Arab resistance has begun. 



Refugees in tents on the East Bank 


Refugees at school on the West Bank 
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Havana conference 

Revolutionary duty 


“A spectre is stalking the continent. It 
is the spectre of Olas that is causing 
insomnia among the reactionaries, imperi¬ 
alists . . . and exploiters.” Dr Fidel 
Castro, who is reported to have perpetrat¬ 
ed this paraphrase of Marx last week, was 
being a little previous. The Organisation 
for Latin American Solidarity, which was 
thought up in January 1966 by Latin 
American delegates to the Havana Tri- 
continental conference, has yet to take 
final decisions on its constitution, its exact 
aims and who exactly is eligible to join. 

Its first conference began in Havana 
on Monday and is due to end with a 
final oration from Dr Castro on August 
8th. Its official slogan is that 11 the duty 
of every revolutionary is to make revolu¬ 
tion.” This is ill-chosen if the organisa¬ 
tion's true aim is to improve the solidarity 
of Latin America's notoriously disunited 
and factious communists and extreme left¬ 
wingers. 

The great policy divide among Latin 
American communists is between those 
who support the Cuban view that armed 
insurrection is the only effective way of 
gaining power in Latin America and 
those, mostly pro-Moscow, parties which 
maintain that in certain circumstances 
peaceful, united front tactics may be more 
appropriate. Both points of view are 
represented among the heterogeneous col¬ 
lection of delegates assembled in Havana 
this week. There are delegates from the 
Venezuelan and other guerrilla move¬ 
ments, from extreme nationalist groups, 
from pro-Castro parties and from ortho¬ 
dox pro-Moscow parties. 

One of the most noticeable absentees 
is the Venezuelan Communist party. It 
was not there because it was not invited, 
having been sent to Coventry by the 
Cubans for its M treachery ” in deciding 
to abandon armed guerrilla tactics. The 
orthodox communist parties of Argentina 
and Brazil decided to stay away of their 
own accord. The Colombian and Uru¬ 
guayan parties, on the other hand, decided 
to go, in spite of their reservations about 
Cuban policies. So has the Chilean party, 
which is firmly wedded to united front 
tactics for the very good reason that it 
has a real chance of one day being con¬ 
sidered an acceptable partner in govern¬ 
ment. 

The conference is bound to be conten¬ 
tious. The pro-Moscow parties have not 
gone, to Havana tojgive way to, or com- 
prohuse with, the Cubans. Their resist* 
ance to Castrpite policies was given Mos¬ 
cow’s support and blessing on the eve of 
the conference whtftv JPfavda published 
an article by the Chilean communist 
leader* VSr Luis Coryalan, attacking Dr 
Castro's pretensions tpdictateipthe whole 
Latin-Ameiic^nu ccHttknunist movement. 

.The of the, Conference 

strongly emphri^sCubaV preference for 
armed struggle. Dr Castro may refrain, 


as a result of his recent meeting with Mr 
Kosygin, from openly attacking the 
Russians and their policies. But there is 
no reason to suppose that he will modify, 
his own. On the contrary, his enthusiasm 
for creating as many trouble-spots as pos¬ 
sible for the Americans and their allies 
will probably have been increased by the 
outbreaks of racial violence in the United 
States—which have been given promin¬ 
ence at the conference by Mr Stokely 
Carmichaers much publicised presence— 
and the apparent inability of the colossal 
American military machine to cope with 
guerrilla warfare in Vietnarii. 

Dr Castro presumably reckons that he 
stands to gain by strengthening his claim 
to be the torch bearer of armed revolu¬ 
tion in Latin America, But the people 
who may lose most are the guerrillas who 
are now actually fighting in the jungles 
or mountains of Colombia, Venezuela, 
Bolivia and elsewhere. While the Havana 
conference is unlikely to be able to send 
them any practical aid, its fulminations 
may stimulate Latin American govern¬ 
ments into stepping up their efforts to 
suppress guerrilla activities. 

Canada 


Pearson cools it 


FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Nearly every political leader in Canada 
is finding difficulty keeping his balance in 
the wake of President de Gaulle's tem¬ 
pestuous visit. The Paris communique on 
Monday saying that “ General de Gaulle 
unmistakably told the French Canadians 
that France intended to help them to 
achieve the liberating aims that they 
themselves have chosen ” rocked them 
with an afterwave. Mr Pearson’s aim has 
been to cool off the public quarrel with¬ 
out appearing weak : he knows that the 
longer it occupies world headlines, the 
more Canada will get a reputation for 
instability at a time when it needs to 
court investors ; and that a prolonged 
quarrel would help to set General de 
Gaulle up as a champion among more 
French Canadians who may complain 
that Ottawa is attacking the man and 
not the root issues. 

So Mr Pearson has been trying to have 
the last word—but in diplomatic whispers. 
He complimented the president of 
Switzerland (with its French-speaking 
minority) on his country's strength in 
diversity; he told a Ukrainian Canadian 
youth rally that Canada had needed no 
revolution or outside interference to free 
its people. And when the Paris communi¬ 
que waved a red rag in saying that a 
hundred years of confederation had failed 
to assure French Canadians of liberty, 
fraternity and equality, Mr Pearson re¬ 
fused to charge again: in a two-sentence 
reply, he merely said that Canada had 
nothing to add “ in present circum* 
stances” to its clear statement tti&t any 
outside interference is unacceptable. .The 
Conservative opposition deader; Mr 


Diefenbaker, called this pusillanimous 
and demanded a strong protest to Paris. 

Mr Daniel Johnson, the Quebec pro¬ 
vincial premier, has apparently developed 
doubts He was widely reported to have 
said in New Brunswick, as he ducked into 
a conference of provincial premiers, that 
“we can solve Canada's political prob¬ 
lems in Canada.” Later he tried to 
explain that he was commenting on the 
work of that conference and not on the 
Paris communique. If Mr Johnson does 
not know how closely to align himself 
with General de Gaulle, the Quebec 
Liberal opposition leader, Mr Jean 
Lesage, who realised from the start the 
political risk involved in directly attack¬ 
ing the French president, is now finding 
that, in choosing instead to attack Mr 
Johnson for misleading General de 
Gaulle, he still had to pay a certain 
price. First one of his provincial MPs and 
then the chairman of his policy commit¬ 
tee left the Liberal ranks in protest. 
Although the Quebec legislature opened 
on Thursday with a challenge from Mr 
Lesage hanging over Mr Johnson to 
declare whether he had become a 
separatist or not, the likelihood of Mr 
Johnson calling a snap election one year 
after he had come to power on a minority 
vote is thought to be slim. 

One lesson from it all is that there are 
rewards in ambiguity. Mr Jean Drapeau, 
the mayor of Montreal, was extrava¬ 
gantly praised in English-speaking 
Canada for his farewell luncheon speech 
in which he told General de Gaulle how 
French Canada had survived for two 
hundred years without outside help. An 
ultra-right Toronto daily featured him as 
“ Drapeau the magnificent ” and sug¬ 
gested that his speech would “go down 
as one of the great statements of 
Canadianisin.” He was equally praised by 
French Canadians, who noted that he 
twice said that Quebec had no friends 
abroad before General de Gaulle. 

If separatism has become more socially 
acceptable since the visit, it is no more 
politically desirable than before to 
Quebec. The way five other provincial 
premiers on Tuesday teamed up with Mr 
Johnson to fight the federal government 
on the issue of offshore oil rights must 
have shown him the value of what Mr 
Pearson might call strength in diversity. 
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Vietnam 

Thant's pause 


When U Thant was unanimously 
appointed for another term as secretary- 
gencral of the United Nations, last 
December, he particularly emphasised 
two points about the Vietnam war. First, 
that his feeling that he must try to help 
stop the war was a main reason for his 
acceptance of a second term—a visibly 
reluc tant acceptance. Second, that he 
would insist on his right to speak his 
mind about a matter of such acute 
international concern. A few days later 
the United States asked him to take 
“ whatever steps you consider necessary ” 
to promote cease-fire talks. Mr WalteT 
Lippmann argued that Mr Thant had 
been given “ a fresh and strong mandate ” 
for action on Vietnam. 7 ’he secretary- 
general himself was keenly aware that he 
had little room for manoeuvre, but he 
went at it again. 

Only at a few points did the course of 
his mainly discreet efforts become visible. 
In late February he took home leave in 
Burma and there succeeded in talking 
to envoys from Hanoi. In March he 
circulated cease-fire proposals which were 
well received in Washington (because lie 
omitted his previous emphasis on a halt 
to the bombing of North Vietnam) and 
in several other capitals, including New 
Delhi, but criticised in Saigon and bluntly 
rejected iri Hanoi. Karlv in April he 
publicly resumed his appeals for a 
cessation of bombing, arguing that the 
deadlock could be broken only if one 
side or the other took a first step, and 
that the Americans’ superior power put 
them in a position to take it. 

On Monday the secretary-general’s 
spokesman indicated that he had sus-' 
pended his diplomatic efforts, judging 
that there was no further initiative he 
could usefully take until the bombing 
ceased. There may be greater significance 
in this disclosure, which passed virtually 
unnoticed, than in Mr Thant’s address 
on Sunday to the Quaker world con¬ 
ference, which made plenty of headlines. 
His remarks on Vietnam at that con¬ 
ference may have added up to a stronger 
statement than he had made for some 
time, but each of his main points had 
been made before. He claimed that an 
analysis of the belligerents’ stated aims 
showed that an honourable peace could 
be made in Vietnam, if only “ the parties 
concerned ” would take “ certain first 
steps ” that were necessary to stop the 
fighting and start the talking. But 
casualties were still increasing in a war 
whose continuation was “ totally unneces¬ 
sary ” ; the truth was wilfully obscured ; 
and claims of “progress” were belied 
by the {faite. Like the Middle East 
conflict, r thj«fietnam war also impaired 
relations bjBf|en the two super-powers, 
whose cO-c^RUion was essential for the 
developme^phf the UN’s peace-keeping 
functions. 


Each of these points in Mr Thant’s 
speech at the Greensboro conference 
might be seen as a criticism of, or appeal 
to, either side—or indeed both sides. 
Where he addressed himself specifically 
to the Americans was in urging them to 
recognise that their opponents were 
fighting a war of national independence, 
not of communist aggression. From pre¬ 
vious experience he must have known 
that these words would evoke some sharp 
reactions, and they duly did. But 
Mr Johnson, when questioned on 
the point at his press conference on 
Monday, declined to get into a public 
argument about it beyond briefly record¬ 
ing his disagreement with Mr Thant. 
During the past two years Mr Johnson 
has learnt not to interpret the secretary- 
general's criticisms of his Vietnam policies 
as amounting to flat endorsement of 
Hanoi's, or even to a simple expression 
of Asian emotion. Instead, it has 
evidently been noted in Washington that 
at Greensboro Mr Thant described Viet¬ 
namese nationalism as animating resis¬ 
tance against “ all foreigners, and now 
particularly against Americans ”—a pos¬ 
sible hint that in other circumstances 
Hanoi would also fend of I' pressure from 
either Peking or Moscow. And he 
pointedly urged Americans not to think 
of “ immediate withdrawal” any more 
than of escalation, insisting that “ there 
are other alternatives.” U Thant may 
have temporarily suspended his probings, 
but it does not sound as if be has given 
up for good. 


Germany 


What sort of army ? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Preparations for Herr Kiesinger’s long- 
delayed pilgrimage to the White House 
have reached a pretty hectic stage. While 
the chancellor himself is taking a fort¬ 
night’s breather at his home in Wurttem- 
berg, the defence ministry in Bonn is 
working all out to provide him with 
something coherent and constructive to 
say about the future of the Bundeswehr. 
Proposals only, of course. Heaven forbid 
the appearance of a unilateral German 
fait accompli upsetting Nato’s applecart. 

Herr Kiesinger is due in Washington 
on August 15th for the first time since 
he took over from Herr Erhard last 
November. His initial disinclination to 
seem over ready to cross the Atlantic 
reflected not only Germany's hurt pride 
at President Johnson’s unsparing demands 
on Herr Erhard when he was deep in 
budgetary difficulties, but also the new 
coalition govern merit’s desire to reacti¬ 
vate the special Franco-German relation¬ 
ship. 

Mr Johnson took trouble to rub Herr 
Kiesinger the right way when the two 
met in Bonn at Dr Adenauer’s funeral 
in April. It was arranged then th&t? Herr 


Kiesinger should go to Washington at the 
end of the first week in July. That, in 
the event, was the embarrassing “ week 
of truth” when Herr Kiesinger found 
himself tied down in Germany desperately 
trying to prove that he and his coalition 
government were making a better job of 
the country's housekeeping than Herr 
Erhard had done. And the implications 
of one of their new economies have once 
again troubled American-German rela¬ 
tions. 

This was the decision—taken by the 
cabinet as a whole but against the counsel 
of the defence minister, Herr Schroder— 
to budget 82,060 million marks for 
defence over the next four years instead 
of the 89,230 million marks that had been 
originally intended. Taken by surprise, 
and vexed at not having l>een pre- 
informed by the cabinet financial com¬ 
mittee, Herr Schroder promptly put it 
about —with an offer of resignation into 
the bargain—that the proposed cut would 
mean reducing the numerical strength of 
the Bundeswehr by 60,000 men to 
400,000. This was news to President 
Johnson and Mr McNamara, and all the 
mote untimely for coinciding with their 
efforts to peisuaile the Senate not to 
pres*, for a further reduc tion of American 
forces in Europe. 

For all his vague sympathies with 
General de Gaulle and admiration of 
Latin culture, Herr Kiesinger is realist 
enough to grasp which ally west Germany 
still fundamentally depends upon. 
Washington's current plans for reducing 
American forces in west Germany, now 
262,000 strong, by 35,000 men have 
already disturbed him. In the hope of 
averting further reductions Herr Kie¬ 
singer has already written to President 
Johnson assuring him that the Bonn 
cabinet was proposing to cut the Bundes- 
wchr's prospective income, not necessarily 
its numerical strength. 

In just which wavs the Bundeswelu 
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coat might be cut according to the cloth 
available is now the subject of much 
deliberation and controversy, largely out 
of public hearing. But it is common know¬ 
ledge that the defence minister and the 
inspector-general of the Bundeswehr, 
(ieneral Ulrich de Maiziere, are opposing 
those (among them Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss, the finance minister and one-time 
minister of defence) who maintain that 
sufficient economies could be made in 
buying arms and equipment to make 
it unnecessary to dispense with any men. 
General de Maiziere, it seems, has won 
Heir Schroder’s support for his concept 
of a “ strategy of mobilisation ” in place 
of today’s “ strategy of presence.” 

Briefly, the general has recommended 
that nine brigades comprising 50,000 of 
the army’s total of 284,000 men should 
he stationed, fully ready to fight with 
the best conventional weapons, along 
those sectors of west Germany's eastern 
frontier that are allotted to the Bundes¬ 
wehr. Their function would be to try 
to contain any hostilities for long enough 
(five days ?) to enable formations in the 
icar to be built up to full strength from 
the growing pool of reservists created by 
the system of eighteen months’ compulsory 
military service. Thus, at least in theory, 
the Bundeswehr would remain 460,000 
strong. 

The “ strategy of mobilisation ” is based 
largely upon the understanding of Russian 
intentions that has already been influenc¬ 
ing the dispositions of west Germany’s 
American, British and French allies. As 
Mr Hcalc\ put it in Parliament on July 
27th, most of the Nato allies believe that 
any major change in Soviet policy will 
ho preceded by weeks or months of politi- 
<al warning. Many Germans distrust the 
optimism inherent in this reckoning, and 
they are making themselves heard in the 
current debate. It remains to be seen 
how far Heir Kiesinge^ will represent 
their misgivings, which also include the 
possible consequences of the Bundeswehr s 
prat lit al exclusion from recourse to 
nut leai weapons. But his scope is strictly 
limited. The Bundeswehr’s future depends 
upon the plans of Germany’s allies, both 
in the field of active defence and in 
arrangements for collective security. 

In public discussion of the ways and 
means of achieving security, many com¬ 
mentators have deplored the political 
opportunity that Herr Kiesinger missed in 
letting the world suppose that it is only 
lack of money that is constraining the 
Bundeswehr’s development, not Bonn’s 
wish to contribute materially to a relax¬ 
ing of tension. The coalition govern¬ 
ment’s Ostpolitik has hardly got under 
way against the withering blast directed 
incessantly from Moscow against Bonn's 
“revanchists and nazi generals.” 

Herr Kiesinger, who began his term of 
office so confidently, has been seen to be 
faltering in economic, financial and mili¬ 
tary affairs. He has also been criticised 
lor the handling of his advisers : the fact 
that he turned to retired generals for 
advice before consulting his defence 


minister has shocked many people. The 
Free Democrats, the only voice in the 
Bundestag of uninhibited opposition, have 
declared that the chancellor seems to be 
unqualified to control the complicated' 
machinery of government. They forget, 
perhaps, how ready and quick Herr 
Kiesinger is to learn. 

Russia 


New Red Fleet 


The announcement on July 30th by 
Admiral Kasatonov, deputy commander- 
in-chief of the Red Fleet, that its re¬ 
equipment had given it a new role as a 
global force, puts a public seal on a 
transformation in Russian naval thinking 
that has been going on for some time. 
The traditional view, expressed by the 
commander-in-chief, Admiral Gorchkov, 
in Rtd Star during 1963, was that, in the 
context of dealing 11 crushing blows at 
naval and land objectives over the entire 
area of the world’s seas,” the Soviet navy 
would support land operations and use its 
large submarine fleet to cut the enemy’s 
communications. At that time there was 
no indication of any strategic role for 
the fleet. 

More recently, there have been indica¬ 
tions (notably in Marshal Malinovsky’s 
reference to a “ blue belt ” system at the 
party congress of April, 1966) that Russia 
was trying to develop a Polaris-type 
system for operations in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The Red Fleet already possesses 
50 nuclear-powered submarines, while a 
number of its 350 conventionally powered 
ones (the “W” class) are near¬ 
ing the end of their usefulness. It would 
make sense to transform the submarine 
force from a second world war role of 
interrupting seaborne supplies to one 
more suited to the nuclear age. 

But there are snags. Russian experts 
have drawn attention to the difficulty of 
maintaining adequate contact with a 
strategic submarine force and controlling 
its operations. On leaving and returning to 
its bases it would have to pass through 
sea areas that are under close western 
supervision. And it would involve a large 
increase in the already mounting cost of 
Russia’s defence budget. 

But Admiral Kasatonov may be ex¬ 
pressing a wider trend in Russian military 
policy. The appearance of the Red Fleet 
at Alexandria after the Arab-lsraei war 
was the first, still cautious, step in the 
direction of a political use of naval power 
which could give Russia’s armed forces 
some of the flexibility and mobility they 
have lacked. It is understandable that 
the enhancing of the fleet’s role should 
produce some self-congratulation among 
its commanders. But* if a substantial 
proportion of military spending is to be 
diverted to the navy, there will be some 
raised eyebrows and bristling epaulettes 
among the top brass of the army. Russia 
has, as yet, no McNamara to quell inter- 
service rivalry. 


South Tyrol 

Rome turns the 
heat on Vienna 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

For the first time in many years the 
Italian government has produced a sen¬ 
sible policy fur the South Tyrol, shorn 
of nationalist rhetoric, sentimentality and 
inhibitions. One would have to go right 
back to Signor De Gasperi to find an 
equally honest and dignified stand. 

Two points emerged from Signor 
Moro’s speech to the Italian parliament 
on July 27th. First, that the government 
means to keep up, and if necessary step 
up, its diplomatic pressure on Austria to 
make it co-operate in stopping the terror¬ 
ists. Secondly, that it will increase the 
autonomous powers of the two provinces, 
Bolzano and Trento, whatever attitude 
Austria eventually adopts. This means 
that negotiations between the Italian 
government and the German-speaking 
and Ladine minorities could take place 
outside the framework of the De Gasperi- 
Gruber agreements of 1946 ; that is, 
without consulting or informing the 
Austrian government. The local popula¬ 
tions may find they have more to gam in 
the end by freeing themselves from 
Austrian protection. Signor Morn’s 
“ package ” offer of concessions gives 
these ethnic groups the best minority 
treatment known to international law. 

In fact the continuance of terrorist out¬ 
rages is thought to he a sign that relations 
between the people and the government 
are improving ; the extremists’ frustration 
and anger at the improvement is believed 
to strengthen their determination to keep 
the issue alive. 'The Italian government's 
blocking of Austria’s request to join the 
common market was a reaction to the 
last horrible outrage on June 25th at 
Cima-Vallona, where the terrorists mined 
the access to a blown-up pylon, killing 
four Italian soldiers. The veto is also 
a reply to the extraordinary sentence of 
acquittal passed by a court at Linz early 
in June on fifteen acknowledged tet jur¬ 
ists. So long as Austria continues to de¬ 
plore the terrorists in words but not in 
deeds Italy will go on blocking Austria's 
admission to the common market. 

Signor Morn admitted that the ideals 
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which inspire the terrorists probably de¬ 
rive from pan-German n$gi ideology. He 
might have added that some of them are 
probably trained and indoctrinated in 
(Germany rather than Austria. But he 
made a sharp distinction between the 
effective help in tracking down these men 
that the Italians have received from Bonn 
and the unhelpful attitude of Vienna. 
Whether or not this distinction is wholly 
justified by the facts, it is a diplomatic 
weapon and the Italian government has 
made it plain that it means to use it. 

There have already been some results 
from this pressure. Austria has sent troops 
to the frontier to help control the terror¬ 
ists and the public prosecutor of Linz has 
filed an appeal against the acquittal of 
the fifteen. Signor Moro has also made it 
clear that he is willing to continue bi¬ 
lateral talks with Austria under the De 
Gaspcri-Gruber accord only because this 
has been recommended by the United 
Nations ; Italy claims to have respected 
its 1946 commitments and will accept in¬ 
ternational supervision only by the World 
Court at The Hague. 

The Italian communists say they do 
not like the prime minister’s tribute to 
the west German government. But they 
do not really want Austria to join the 
European Community ; they claim this 
would be a breach of Austrian neutrality 
and would strengthen the position of west 
Germany versus east Germany. For this 
reason, if for no other, communist opposi¬ 
tion to Signor Morn's firmer line for the 
Alto-Adige is likely to be tepid. 


France 

Bidault across the 
border 


With the old king of the French political 
jungle more widely challenged than ever, 
the vultures are beginning to assemble. 
One politician who must be hoping to 
gain some advantage from it all is M. 
Georges Bidault. His arrival in Brussels 
from Brazil on July 30th is an evident 
sign that he wants to be in at the death. 
But he probably has less chance than 
most of making any come-back. 

After being a courageous chairman of 
the wartime National Council of the 
Resistance, lie was, as foreign minister 
and prime minister, one of those most 
involved in the disastrous prolongation 
of the Indochinese war. He now claims 
the credit for the deposition of the Sultan 
of Morocco in 1953, although at the 
time he sent telegrams forbidding it. The 
final stages of his career were marked 
by fierce resistance to President de 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy and by sympathy 
with, if not participation in, the 
terrorist Organisation de l’Anm^e Secrete. 

M. Bidault’s political career illustrates 
one of his own maxims: “ always con¬ 
tinue in an error.” The Algerian error 
in which he continued as long as he could 
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is now no longer available. But it is 
unlikely that the French people will feel 
they have much to learn from a politician 
who, to the younger voters, is a forgotten 
figure and, to his former colleagues, a 
compromising one. 

M. Jacques Soustelle, who has been 
lurking somewhere in Europe and who 
contested a Lyon seat last March from 
over the Swiss frontier, is a far more 
dynamic personality. If the old Algeric 
jranqaisc lobby is to make any sort of 
come-back, he is more likely to be its 
leader than M. Bidault. Meanwhile, the 
former prime minister had better re¬ 
member his wartime experiences and take 
some security precautions. Brussels is 
nearer to the French frontier than 
Munich, and M. Bidault presumably does 
not want to share the fate of Colonel 
Argoud and be kidnapped by President 
de Gaulle’s barbouzes. 

India 


How left is left ? 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

India’s communists, of both right and 
left persuasions, are caught in a cleft 
stick. Partners in ruling coalitions in five 
states out of seventeen, they are now 
face to face with the choices no govern¬ 
ment in India can avoid. Government 
employees, for instance, are asking for 
additional cost of living allowances. To 
concede this, however, implies cutting 
into the already meagre allocations for 
development, quite apart from the in¬ 
justice involved in protecting just one 
small section of the working population. 
Everi Kerala, the only state where the 
two communist parties together have an 
absolute legislative majority, is having 
second thoughts, though the employees’ 
agitation nominally has the backing of 
both parties. 

Not surprisingly, both communist 
parties are trying hard to shift the blame. 
The Congress-run central government is 
accused of denying non-Congress states 
their fair share of food and finance. A 
Kerala delegation, led by the state’s chief 
minister, Mr Narriboodiripad, left New 
Delhi on Wednesday professing grave 
disappointment at the central govern¬ 
ment’s failure to ensure adequate rice 
supplies. 

The left communists’ attacks on New 
Delhi have an added nuance. The whole 
tenor of their thinking is toward maxi¬ 
mum autonomy for the states. Their 
arguments run along lines familiar in any 
federation, but the suspicion grows that 
their long term intent may not be as 
innocent as it seems. 

For the moment both parties are busy 
trying to consolidate their mass base. In 
the present conditions of agrarian distress 
and industrial recession, this requires 
keeping mass agitation at a high pitch. 
The resulting law and order problems 
are embroiling the communists with their 
coalition partners. Only the instiiict for 
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survival has so far prevented these argu¬ 
ments from getting out of hand. 

In West Bengal, the left communists (4-- 
strong in a state legislature of 280) seem 
bent on a break. They are already call* 
ing for mid-term elections, at which the\ 
hope to gain at the expense both of then 
allies and of Congress. The other parties 
do not like this at all, but their cndeavoui 
to isolate the left is not making much 
headway. This is not surprising, with 
rice selling in the open market at two 
shillings a pound. 

There is a marked contrast between left 
communist behaviour in West Bengal and 
in Kerala, where they already dominate 
the state legislature. The harder West 
Bengal line may be reckoned good tactics 
for an election yet to be won, or it ma\ 
reflect pressure upon the leadership from 
the ultras who have created, as Peking 
put it, a little patch of red at Naxalban 
in northern Bengal. Peking calls these 
ultras true revolutionaries, and is egging 
them on to break with their revisionist 
leadership. These very leaders were 
encouraged three years ago to split the 
old united party and dissociate them¬ 
selves from pro-Moscow elements. Theii 
publications have had to make a quick 
switch from praise for Mao’s cultural 
revolutionaries to sullen denunciation of 
Peking’s new line. A score of ultras liavt* 
been expelled on charges of adventurism, 
while the leadership tries to suggest that 
some if not all are agents provocateurs 
set to work by the CIA or its Indian 
counterpart. But the ultras arc proving 
difficult to dislodge. They are believed 
to control about half of West Bengal’s 
district parties. Attempts to curb them 
may split the party. Should this happen 
before the election the leadership is 
anxious to hasten, it might end the left 
communists’ bid for power. Could this 
be what Mao wants, to stamp out the 
heresy of power through the ballot box 

Tanzania 

Sorry, Mr Kambona 
is not at home 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
IN DAR-ES-SALAAM 

It all began, in the Tanzanian govern¬ 
ment version, when Mr Eli Anangisye, a 
young left wing member of parliament 
decided Tanzania was due for unconsti¬ 
tutional change. He went to the armv 
barracks near Dar»es-Salaam which were 
the scene of the 1964 mutiny and tried 
to persuade a member of the armed forces 
to help engineer a coup. Mr Anangisye, 
who had been fired earlier this year from 
the secretary-generalship of the ruling 
and only party’s youth wing, after a 
group of them had stormed the Recently 
nationalised Netherlands Bank and re¬ 
moved a picture of Queen 1 Juliana, 
claimed he represented a group of 
members of parliament. Simultaneously 
Mr H&misi Salurrtu, one-time bodyguard 
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Pakistan 


Friends have their uses 



Ayub approves the Shah's steering ; no back-seat driving by the Iranian and Turkish prime 
ministers 


of a minister axed by President Nyerere 
in last month's cabinet reshuffle, was 
making similar approaches in Zanzibar. 
The two men rather soon found them¬ 
selves behind bars. 

Branding them at a public rally as 
political mercenaries and prostitutes, Mr 
Nyerere said he did not confuse criticism 
with subversion : the first he accepted as 
a reflection of democracy, the second he 
would crush in its interests. A few days 
later he ordered that three more men, 
including a former chief of protocol and 
a minor Tanu functionary, should be held 
under the Preventive Detention Act. 
The big question everyone was asking 
was “ who 5 s next ? ” 

A link between the men who have been 
detained is that they had all been 
appointed by Mr Oscar Kambona or 
were friends of his. He resigned in June 
from the cabinet forty-eight hours after 
being moved to a new ministry. He also 
gave up his post as secretary general of 
Tanu, which he had held since its forma¬ 
tion thirteen years ago. Then suddenly 
he left the country with his family. This 
week the government issued a curious 
statement saying that before his resigna¬ 
tion he had applied for a job with the 
World Council of Churches in Switzer¬ 
land, and that he had left the country 
secretly without paying his income tax, 
though it added that he had paid up in 
Nairobi, before flying to Europe. 

The statement looked like the start of 
a campaign to discredit him. Mr 
Kambona, who has often stood well to 
the left of the mainstream of Tanzanian 
politics, had embroiled the country in 
some embarrassments as foreign minister 
before he lost that job in late 1965. His 
political star was clearly on the wane, 
and his unexpected departure certainly 
shook his followers. For several days after 
he left, telephone caller* at his house 
were told that he had “ gone to town.” 

Many of Mr Nyerere’s current prob¬ 
lems derive from the Arusha declaration 
of January, his blueprint for Tanzanian 
socialism. It laid down that “ leaders ” 
could not own more than one house or 
draw more than one salary. Many had 
built extra houses on government loans 
to let at astronomical rents in the capital, 
and were drawing directors’ fees from 
several companies. When Mr Nyerere 
tried to persuade Tanu's national execu¬ 
tive to accept a disciplinary committee 
to enforce his code, they rejected it. Now 
he has made it clear he intends to push 
legislation through, and an editorial in 
the party paper appeared to hint that if 
it did not agree parliament could always 
he dissolved. 

The president has weathered the storm, 
through the alertness of his security force. 
So far: at least 99 per cent, of the 
population support the code of ethics, 
hut those who do not are far more 
powerful than their numbers. The next 
•Ntorm is likely to be in October at the 
party conference, when the election of 
the new secretary-general is due. Will 
Mr Kambona return for this session? 


At least to President Ayub Khan, what 
mattered about his weekend meeting in 
Teheran with the Shah of Iran and the 
Turkish prime minister was not their 
joint call for an Israeli withdrawal. What 
counted was that the three countries, all 
members of Cento, had got together and 
agreed, albeit more mildly than he 
might have liked, on an attitude entirely 
distinct from that of the United States. 

'The Pakistanis had already used the 
Middle East crisis to demonstrate their 
membership of the anti-colonial world. 
They outflanked India’s alignment with 
the Arabs with tierce statements of sup¬ 
port and an offer of troops. President 
Ayub has now taken the crisis as a 
chance to cement the purely regional 
relationship with his non-Arab Moslem 
neighbours that he has been working on 
since he inspired the birth of the 
“ Regional Co-operation for Develop¬ 
ment ” organisation three years ago. 
Rather like President de Gaulle, he keeps 
Pakistan within the American-inspired 
alliances of Cento and SeatO — indeed 
publicly rejects internal pressure to quit 
them—but has ignored them in practice, 
while busily restoring Pakistan’s freedom 
of action and emphasising that its inter¬ 
national relationships depend on its own 
geographical needs rather than the 
ideological quarrels of the United States. 

He also had a rather particular reason 
for wanting to talk things over with the 
Shah at this moment. In April the 
Americans, who had. cut off military aid 
and supplies to Pakistan in September, 
1965, announced thait the ban oh . aid 
was permanent and that supplier would 
be restricted to spares, for equipment 
previously supplied. This was a heavy 
blow to the Pakistanis, whose equipment 


is almost entirely American and who have 
had something like $1.3 billion of it free. 

Last year Pakistan neatly got round 
the American ban by persuading its 
Iranian friends to buy 90 secondhand 
Canadian-built F-86 fighters from west 
Germany and then send them to Pakistan 
“ to be serviced.” According to the 
Americans, 26 of the planes returned 
“briefly” to Iran in October, 1966; 
where they or the other 64 may he now 
is anybody’s guess. This year the 
Pakistanis had worked out a nice deal 
to buy Patton tanks—apparently up to 
200 of them—direct from the west 
Germans. But the furore caused by the 
disclosure of this deal last month in 
Washington may have put paid to that 
idea. 

May have. 'The Indians, who protested 
fiercely at the F-86 deal, have now pro¬ 
tested fiercely to Bonn about the tanks. 
2^1! sorts of reassuring noises have been 
made in return. Dr Kiesinger himself— 
according to the Indian foreign minister— 
has promised that no second-hand arms 
will be sold to Pakistan or Iran, and 
indeed that the Germans are trying to 
modify their agreement with Iran to 
ensure that the F-86s are either serviced 
sopiewhere else than Pakistan or at least 
are sent there only a few at a time. 

But just how much, as cynical Indian 
k||Ps have demanded, are assurances from 
Bonn, or equivalent ones from the United 
States, worth ? The evidence given to an 
American Senate subcommittee, whose 
publication set off the tanks row, strongly 
suggested that the west Germans must 
have known perfectly well where their 
fighter planes would end up. As for the 
Americans, who have a power of veto on 
the disposal of American-supplied equip- 
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ment, the Slate Department was at least 
considering approving tl# tank deal, 
pm\ xled the Pakistanis scrapped an equal 
nmnhei of obsolete tanks. Just how 
solemnK mil thev treat their proclaimed 
police, particularlv in the face of hcav> 
if not whoJlv convincing hints that the 
Pakistanis will start seeking arms from 
Russia .* And would they really kick up 
rough if Iran were again to act as middle¬ 
man . J 

\n angry Congress almost certainly 
would, if it knew what was happening. 
The Administration’s attitude is less pre¬ 
dictable, witness the censored version of 
the testimony about the F-86 deal given 
to the Senate sul>cc>nimittee by an Ad¬ 
ministration official. Senator Symington: 
Can you answer that question one way or 
the other, yes or no—did you think this 
was going to Pakistan? Mr Hoopes : 
deleted. 

Haiti 


When gangsters 
fall out 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A curfew was announced on Sunday in 
Port-au-Prince, the capital of President 
Francois Duvalicr’s quiet little gangstei 
kingdom. In the last couple of months 
at least 4j of the president’s political 
opponents have been executed, hundreds 
of otheis have been imprisoned, manv 
are hiding in the countryside, and more 
than a hundred have sought diplomatic 
asvhnn in five Latin American embassies. 
'This k the wav of life, moie or less, in 
Haiti : the dilU ience this time is that 
Dr Duvalier* s opponents include leaders 
of Ins own picsidcntial bodvguatd and 
of the infamous lonton Macoutes—the 
hoodlum gang'* which act both as the 
count! v’s secret police and as its political 
hast*. 

I )i Duvahei has can ied out purges 
against Ins (Jose associates before now, 
lmt not foi some veais on this scale. The 
chief of the secret police, Colonel Tassv, 
is hiding m the Hrazilian embassy : the 
chief oi the presidential guard. Colonel 
Dominique iwho recently married one of 
the president’s daughters), is in exile. On 
June 18th, in officers were executed, in¬ 
cluding members of the presidential 
guaid. When the piesident spoke on June 
j-Mid. the third anniversary of his desig¬ 
nation as president for life, he accused 
foreign gold of trying to destroy the 
Duvaherist revolution. He recited the 
names of the iq officers, pausing after 
each name to ask the crowd “ Where is 
he now :* " The crowd chimed hack 
“ Absent.“ 

l ire crowd, imported for the occasion, 
consisted rnainlv of tattered subsistence 
farmers wlro anived in dilapidated sugar 
cane tiucks under the surveillance of the 
lonton Macoutes, distinguished by their 
I due denim uniforms and their ancient 
Wiles ^HcL^otgutis. Haiti is probably the 
-0 f 'ufc - 


world's outstanding example of the 
economic and political disasters that can, 
if tilings go wrong, follow a social revolu¬ 
tion. Nothing lias gone right witli Haiti 
since 1804, when 480.000 African slaves, 
after a long and bloody rebellion against 
the French, declared themselves a nation. 
The forests are denuded, the land eroded, 
the plantations subdivided into tiny sub¬ 
sistence plots. For a hundred years or so, 
a succession of black generals and their 
hired armies tore the country to pieces. 
There was hope when Dr Duvalier took 
over ten years ago, but his regime has 
aggravated, not relieved, the country’s 
miseries. 

The “ Duvalierist revolution,” with its 
mystical ingredient of black nationalism, 
has democratised Haitian politics in the 
sense that several thousand people now 
have more or less regular access to the 
national palace instead of the hundred 
or so who, in earlier times, could 
approach the president. And in his 
'Fonton Macoutes, Dr Duval ier has re¬ 
vived and institutionalised the mercenary 
caco (guerrilla) armies, before they were 
suppressed by the marines during the 
American occupation of Haiti between 
1915 and 1934, these guerrilla armies 
used to form in the western mountains 
bordering on the Dominican Republic 
and then march on the two principal 
towns, Port-au-Pi nice and Cap Haitien. 

Dr Duvalier has given such guerrilla 
fighters full-time employment as his pio- 
tectors and as members of the rubber 
stamp Haitian congress. The regular 
army, which is basically the same as the 
small constabulary that the American 
marines trained, equipped and left behind 
in 19^4, lias been deliberately weakened, 
with more than a hundred of its senior 
officers removed during various pmges 
’I'lie presidential guard, the main target 
of the present puige, continued receiving 
American aid until this was cut off in 

Since the American aid stopped, the 


Haitians (or rather the 10 per cent <u M) 
of them who have something to 
have been subject to inn eased ecnnn JMir 
hardship, aggravated bv a ^1 m 1 j> fall m 
their income from coffee and sisal exports 
To add to tfie regime's troubles, the 
Americans have been exerting pressure 
on the International Monetaiv Fund in 
think twice about the $2 million in 
standby credits that the fund has been 
supplying each vear. 

The president has been urgentk seek¬ 
ing cash from somewhere else Fin’s may 
have had something to do with the recent 
disappearance of Mr Clement-Joscph 
Charles, the director of the Commercial 
Hank of Haiti and Dr Duvalier's personal 
banker and financial adviser. Mr Charle* 
had been rewarded with several important 
monopolies after he managed to 
arrange for two T-28 American fighter 
aircraft to be smuggled into Haiti at a 
time in 1964 when the regime was 
threatened hy invasion. His removal is 
important because his bank was the 
depository of $fi million eacii vear of 
special tax funds from the Regie du 
Tahac, the autonomous revenue agenev 
that finances the political machine. 

Dr Duvalier lias pmbablv once attain 
out-terrorised the opposition that was 
trying to get rid of him. Hut the fact that 
this time the strife and intrigue was 
within his own family arid among his 
close protectors perhaps brings closer the 
dav when all Papa Doc’s powers of 
cunning, clairvoyance and biutalitv fail 
to save him. In the meantime, Haitian 
life goes on. The president iccentlv 
named as Ins new sett el polite duel 
Colonel Finns Maitie, a leading member 
of the I ontun Macoutes who also has the 
countiv's Hour monopok. I he method of 
appointment was to a nest KJou* Maine 
in his house, hi mg him !<• the palate, 
and then wait to see whethei his lumik 
tried to escape to diplomatic asvlmi! J lie 
new police duel, and hn lumik, suivited 
this I laitian-stvle path to pidermciit. 
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1. Riots in commission 

“A week v.ifli .tv no tuition should live 
thmugh, l'M‘vi(icnt Johnson called it, 
pnw Li iniiiiv last Suiida\ a “national da\ 
of piu\cr f<a lecitnriliation " as the 
sjnoke cieaied over Detroit. IUit theie was 
no Mace of ,t consensus on how to go 
ahout pi eventing the week of inter-racial 
ten mi irpr.iimg itself in city after city 
and \e.ar after \ear. Mr Joseph Alsop 
cited the e\ idcncc produced hy Senator 
Robert Kenneth in a recent speech to the 
effet 1 that even the discouraging official 
statistics had failed to take in the full 
extent of Negro unemployment and 
destitution and commented that the well- 
meant efforts at social justice hitherto 
had failed hec.iu.se “ the farts have never 
hern fated indeed, the real facts have 
seldom been ascertained.” As the riots 
flicker from place to place and the new- 
st\ le self-selected Negro leaders toss out 
phrases of menace and defiance, the pre¬ 
vailing mood of black minority and white 
majority alike is not propitious to dis¬ 
passionate study of what has gone wrong. 

Still, President Johnson is making the 
attempt, lie moved quickly to appoint a 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, which has until March 1st to 
make an interim report and until next 
July to report finally. When the commis¬ 
sion met last Saturday Mr Johnson fold 
it that he wanted advice on short-term 
steps to prevent riots, on better ways to 
contain them once they started and on 
long-term measures to enable the country 


to put such things behind it and “ make 
them only a sordid page in our history.” 

This is a tall order. There is, as Presi¬ 
dent Johnson said, the problem of finding 
out what actually happened in the many 
places (of wlnih New Jersey and Detroit 
are only the most conspicuous) where 
violence broke out. As to what needs to 
he done in the short and the long term, 
whole commissions of criminologists, 
economists, sociologists, lawyers, police 
and military organisers and experts in 
local government could employ them¬ 
selves fruitfully for much longer than a 
year. In the end it would still fall to the 
politicians to relate one thing to another 
and decide which of many conclusions, 
in what order, could safely be acted upon. 
That the commission should try to do 
its work 44 untrammelled by the conven¬ 
tional wisdom,” as the President urged, is 
nowadays a truism itself. But which parts 
of the conventional wisdom are the 
President, the (Governors and the Mayors 
prepared to brush aside ? How are they 
going to manoeuvre the political parties, 
manage the legislatures and carry public 
opinion in the direction of a fresh start ? 

Beset by his other problems, obliged to 
ward off political attack and no doubt 
also genuinely perplexed by the strange 
evolution in the Negro movements them¬ 
selves in the past five years, President 
Johnson Ls not yet within reach of getting 
the answers. His huge and showy White 
House Conference on Civil Rights , last 
year led to nothing. It is obviously possible 
that his new advisory commission may lie 


similarly destined to have no more than 
nn optical, and minor, effect. 

Nothing in the composition of the ad¬ 
visory commission argues, at this moment, 
convincingly to the contrary. The Presi¬ 
dent went out of his way in his inaugural 
speech to urge the members to “ come 
to the meetings of this commission regu¬ 
larly and put \our shoulders to the wheel.” 
But, bv and large, the members are suf¬ 
ficiently busy and important people for it 
to be pretty plain that thev cannot do 
the work themselves, without being quite 
eminent enough to give the commission 
an unmistakable stamp of national 
authority. The chairman, Govcrnoi 
Kernel* of Illinois, is a conscientious, 
sensible state administrator whose careei 
in Illinois politics has never excited am 
great feeling for or against him. 

Around him Mr Kerncr will have Mr 
John Lindsay, the Mayor of New York, a 
Democratic and a Republican Senator 
(the latter being the one Negro in the 
Senate, Mr Brooke from Massachusetts), 
a Democratic and a Republican member 
of the House of Representatives (the 
latter being Mr McCulloch from Ohio, a 
shrewd and honourable man with a good 
civil rights record), a trade union leadei, 
the police chief of Atlanta, Mr Ro\ 
Wilkins of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured Peoples, a 
woman eminent in public works in Ken¬ 
tucky and an interesting business tvcoon 
(Mr Charles Thornton of Litton Indus¬ 
tries). Perhaps the commission will sup¬ 
plement its own resources with studies 
ordered on contract from outside bodies, 
as did the President’s Crime Commission. 
Its effectiveness may depend largely on 
its staff, headed by the inevitable 
Washington lawyer, Mr David Cinsburg. 

2. Federal quibbling 

That the blows rained on President 
Johnson’s head by the Negro rioters 
could somehow have been kept out of 
politics was, no doubt, too much to ex¬ 
pect. On July 24th, with the Detroit 
riots at their height, the Republican Co¬ 
ordinating Committee put out a statement 
blaming the “ national crisis ” oil a do- 
nothing Administration. These Republican 
leaders did not turn their backs, formally 
speaking, on the civil rights movement, 
but their reference to civil rights was 
perfunctory and they put their emphasis 
on the failure to 44 protect our people on 
the streets and in their homes from liots 
and violence.” This was a Goldwatcr 
campaign theme in 1964 and, if the 
ground chosen for attacking Mr Johnson 
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now is any guide, it is well on the way 
to being a Republican campaign theme 
again in 1968. 

Not all Republicans are easy in their 
minds about this trend and one of the 
moderates, Senator Thruston Morton ot 
Kentucky, spoke up deploring the “ irres¬ 
ponsibility ” of his party’s statement. But 
Mr Morton also felt obliged to condemn 
the President for playing politics on his 
side. When President Johnson announced 
his decision to send federal troops into 
Detroit on television at midnight on July 
24th, he did seem to harp on the fact that 
the action had been forced upon him by 
the “ inability ” of the Governor of 
Michigan to keep order in his state. Now 
it happens that the Governor of the state 
in which Detroit is situated is Mr Romney 
and that Mr Romney is a Republican and 
a possible candidate to run for the 
Presidency against Mr Johnson next year. 
Indignant, Governor Romney accused the 
Administration of quibbling and delay 
when swift federal action had been asked 
for and was plainly needed. The Admini¬ 
stration repaid him with imputations that 
he had been slow in making up his mind. 

Quite possibly neither the President nor 
the Governor started off with any partisan 
intention beyond that of protecting him¬ 
self from attack. A President obliged to 
send troops to intervene in the affairs of 
a state will naturally want to demonstrate 
that he has no choice. The Governor was 
criticised for failing to admit the existence 
of a state of “ insurrection,” the statutory 
justification for calling in federal troops ; 
but the word is a dangerous one to use in 
a country where many property-owners 
are protected by their insurance policies 
against many risks, often including civil 
disorder, but not against “ insurrection.” 
Without doubt there was quibbling about 
how the request for federal troops had to 
be worded to satisfy the Attorney General 
and the President ; but the reasons behind 
the quibbling were fairly cogent. 

3. Riot controllers 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Early reactions to the riots in Newark 
and Detroit were heavily seasoned with 
criticism of the National Guard’s 
behaviour on riot duty. Reports from the 
various scenes of trouble frequently men¬ 
tioned indiscriminate shooting by Guards¬ 
men armed with high-powered rifles and, 
in Detroit, heavy machine guns. The 
Guardsmen’s propensity for shooting out 
street lights and their disrespect for 
property were also commented on un¬ 
favourably ; there was particular censure 
of the post-riot search of Negro homes in 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

The critics questioned whether the day 
or two of training in riot control taclics 
which Guardsmen are supposed to %et 
each year was adequate either in amount 
or in kind, heavily oriented as it is 
toward managing old-fashioned large 
mobs rather than today’s small, dispersed 
guerrjiU-like bands of looters, fire-bombers 
and Snipers. Some critics also remarked 
on the Overwhelmingly white complexion 


of the Guardsmen. On a national average, 
only 1 per cent of the National Guard is 
Negro. The National Guard, a reserve 
military force of weekend warriors, 
organised by states and at the disposal 
of‘State Governors for emergency duty, 
is in fact invincibly middle class. Member¬ 
ship in the Guard has little appeal for 
slum dwellers, as the authorities have 
learned in those areas where they have 
tried to recruit more Negro members. 

Pointed contrasts were drawn between 
the methods and conduct of the often 
over-excited Guardsmen and the very 
competent performance by the airborne 
units of the regular army sent into 
Detroit by President Johnson. The highly- 
discliplined airborne troops restored order 
with very little shooting, even at snipers. 
In areas patrolled by the Guard in 
Newark and Detroit, a single sniper’s 
shot echoing between buildings was often 
observed to set off a chain reaction of 
rifle and machine gun fire from the 
forces of law and order in the street, 
felling innocent victims in their homes 
and adding immeasurably to the existing 
danger, terror and confusion and to the 
hatred between Negro slum dwellers and 
the authorities. There is even some evi¬ 
dence that the snipers counted on such 
reactions. Instead of “ hosing down ” 
buildings with bullets to deter snipers, the 
highly disciplined airborne units sent men 
into the buildings to flush the snipers out ; 
sometimes this was done without a shot 
fired. The criticism heaped on the Guard 
prompted President Johnson on July 27th 
to order that new standards for riot 
control training be set for Guard units. 

Without doubt there,is some substance 
to these criticisms ; determined as the 
Guardsmen may be to do their best, and 
well equipped as they may be to charge 
in and blaze away, when told to cope with 
the urban disorders of 1967 they are out 
of their element and are as likely to 
make matters worse as to make them 
better. To concentrate, however, on the 
Guard’s shortcomings is perhaps aty easy 
way of picking on a scapegoat. They are 


not the only instruments of authority. In 
the' Newark disorders, to name only one 
place, more people were shot by the 
police than by the Guardsmen. And the 
state and local authorities have their own 
responsibility. 

Thus many people are coming to per¬ 
ceive that more attention needs to be paid 
to the acts and attitudes of the authorities 
themselves. Specifically, more needs to be 
known about timing in the suppression or 
control of riots. When should the state 
police and the Guard be called out and 
how quickly can these forces be mobilised 
effectively ? Did the authorities in Newark 
and Detroit act soon enough ? How can 
intelligence on the likelihood of riots he 
improved ? 

More needs to be known also about 
what state and local law enforcement 
officials think about the use of force in 
the control of riots. Do they advocate 
heavy firepower, or other measures, to 
stop snipers and fire-bombers ? Do they 
advocate shooting minor looters who run 
from arrest in situations where nearly 
everybody in the riot area is a looter or 
in sympathy with the looters ? It is these 
local officials who advise Mayors and 
Governors and who give the orders to 
police and Guardsmen. They may be the 
ones who would benefit most from a 
retraining course. 


They still believe in 
Reagan 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA^ 

This week’s passage of California’s huge 
new tax bill highlights Governor 
Reagan’s paradoxical position. His 
strenuous crusade against big government 
is being waged in the state which has 
become the model of the Great Society 
of the future. California’s standards of 
technological development, education, 
social services and amenities have made 
it the promised land for millions of 
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migrants, rich and poor, since the last 
world war. The state has become a pace 
setter. It has also become one of the most 
expensive to operate, with an annual 
budget of over $5 billion. In this fiscal 
year income taxes are going up, the state 
sales tax will rise by 1 per cent to a total 
of 4 cents in the dollar and there will be 
inci eases m taxes on cigarettes, alcohol 
and inheritances 

The Reagan administration, which is 
dedicated to cutting the cost of this lavish 
establishment, has m its first six months 
just begun its task. The Republican 
Governor Reagan inherited from the 
western Goldwater movement the theory 
that big government is bad and that the 
application of common sense and business 
methods could reduce it to its essentials. 
He campaigned and beat the Democratic 
incumbent last autumn on the proposi¬ 
tion that government should be returned 
to “ the people/’ In his Creative Society 
business and government working to¬ 
gether would solve all the problems. 

It was an idea tempting to millions 
of taxpayers, to those whom Governor 
Reagan describes as the {great unsung 
heroes “ who’ve been carrying the lo^d 
and paying the bills.” In his campaign 
Mr Reagan presented a strong case. Be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1967 the population grew 
by 137 per cent from 8 million to 19 
million, but state expenditures went up 
by 1,552 per cent; taxes a head of the 
population more than tripled. The num¬ 
ber of state employees rose from 39,00b 
to 168,813. Californians decided that they 
were ready for economy. They did not 
mind having an amateur administration 
try to undo the Parkinsonian superstruc¬ 
ture created by the politicians. 

Bpt what looked so promising in Janu¬ 
ary turned oUt to be ilhisbry iri June. The 
stubborn realities of modern government 


and politics proved formidable obstacles 
to reducing state services and cutting 
taxes. In June Governor Reagan acknow¬ 
ledged m a speech in Omaha that “for¬ 
tunately, all of us in our administration 
in California were totally inexperienced ; 
we had not learned all the things that 
cannot be done.” They tried. They cut 
down on official travel; on state motor 
cars, on office space. They froze the 
hiring of government employees. They 
called in a task force of two hundred 
managerial experts from business to 
search out ways of reducing staffs and 
taxes and of cutting down on public 
assistance by providing more jobs for 
the poor. The recommendations of the 
task force have not yet been submitted. 
The Governor promises that when they 
are there will be great changes. 

Meanwhile his economies have been at 
the expense of prized state institutions. A 
distrust of intellectuals and an over¬ 
simplified view of the world is reflected 
in the Governor’s drive on the budgets 
of the state university and college system 
and on its mental health programme. The 
budget for higher education has been 
cut by some $9 million at a time when 
enrollments are bulging. In doing this 
Mr Reagan raises the fundamental ques¬ 
tion of whether Californians want to 
abandon their carefully contrived Master 
Plan for Higher Education. The plan 
has enabled colleges and university 
branches to offer complementary curri¬ 
cula and to absorb the growing student 
population which now stands at about 
270,000. 

Governor Reagan has yet to recognise 
the connection between .academic dls* 
tinction and the remarkable growth in 
California of institutions doing applied 
scientific and economic research. To¬ 
gether these satellite undertakings and 


the universities are manned by some 
26,000 scientists and receive 32 per cent 
of the federal government’s research and 
development funds. There is a direct 
relationship between the state's educa¬ 
tional system and its prosperity. It is this 
fact, as well as local pride, which has 
aroused the academic and much of the 
business community in defence of the 
system. This opposition, led by the 
Republican Los Angeles Times, appears 
to have induced the Governor to soften 
some of his harsh language about the 
“frills” of “intellectual curiosity.” But 
it has not prevented him from appointing 
a man of extremely right wing views to 
the Co-ordinating Council on Higher 
Education. 

On mental health Governor Reagan 
displays the prejudices of his right-wing 
supporters. He refers to psychiatrists as 
“ head-shrinkers ” and remarked at a 
press conference that if he ever needs a 
couch it will be to take a nap. With 
these views it is not surprising that he 
has started to reduce state support for 
California’s advanced system of providing 
out-patient treatment at centres for the 
mentally ill. At the same time he has 
cut down the professional staff at state 
mental institutions. These reductions 
have aroused fierce resistance, paiticularly 
from the families of the afflicted. It seems 
likely that this group, joined by the 
medical professionals, will maintain an 
opposition which, for political reasons, the 
Governor cannot long ignore. 

Welfare is the third largest of his 
economies. The aim is to ferret out 
fraudulent claims to assistance and so to 
reduce the rolls. This is an uphill task 
which all taxpayers will watch expec¬ 
tantly. The Governor looks to business 
to help create jobs for the unemployed. 
But the cost of training many of them for 
productive work has not yet been faced. 

As for the $5 billion budget and the 
$944 million in increased taxes which the 
Democratic Legislature has reluctantly 
passed, the Governor explains that neither 
represents his philosophy. He points out 
correctly that he inherited budget and 
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tax requirements and has had no chance 
to recast them yet. The chi# point at 
issue between the Governor and the 
legislators, however, has been his insis¬ 
tence that this year's tax Bill should 
provide for the full repayment of $194 
million borrowed in the past from state 
agencies whose funds are kept separate. 
By including the whole repayment in this 
year's Bill the Governor hopes not to 
have to ask for any higher taxes in 1968, 
an election year. For the same reason 
his Democratic opponents wanted to raise 
taxes just enough to cover the budget, 
leaving most of the debt to be paid back 
later. However, the Governor prevailed. 

Mr Reagan keeps the legislators some¬ 
what at arm's length. They are 
" politicians " and he does not fraternise 
easily with them. Even so, he has 
managed to get his way oftener than not 
and, on balance, the voters still appear 
to be with him. Public opinion polls bear 
out the belief that if he were standing 
for office now he would be elected by 
even more votes than he won in 1966. 
By and large the voters still appear to 
believe that he will be able to streamline 
the government and reduce its cost. He 
is obviously trying to carry out his cam¬ 
paign promises. But in his own on-the - 
job training for government Mr Reagan 
has encountered the complexities which 
beset all reformers, compounded by the 
particular built-in expectations of Califor¬ 
nians in the nineteen-sixties. He still has 
the television audience with him ; this 
is the medium in which he used to work 
and he uses it constantly, being most at 
home in it ; but he is discovering ruefully, 
it seems, that in government the medium 
is not yet all. 


Doves on the 
warpath 


How sad it is for the impoverished two- 
thirds of the world. What a slap in the 
face of experts on foreign aid who argue 
that this is the moment for the advanced 
countries to redouble their contributions, 
now that the lessons of how to accelerate 
development have at last been learned. 
Instead, twenty years after the launching 
of the Marshall plan, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has been raining on 
the foreign aid authorisation blows 
meant for an Administration which it 
believes has tricked, ignored and patron¬ 
ised Congress. In addition, Senator Ful- 
bright, the committee's chairman, said 
last week, the cuts “ reflect the feeling 
that, with our domestic affairs in such 
disarray, there is too much pre-occupation 
with these foreign affairs." The Bill nar¬ 
rowly escaped being sent to the Senate 
without any recommendation ; Mr Ful- 
bright himself expects to vote against it. 

This week the chairman has put up an 
“ out to other business" sign on his office 
door v 4wJe he pursues the broad historical 
theme that the Executive Branch has 


usurped power over foreign policy which 
it is constitutionally required to share 
with Congress. He has drawn up a " sense 
df the Senate " resolution stating that a 
commitment to a foreign power comes 
into effect only after specific and affirma¬ 
tive action by both the executive and 
legislative branches of the government. 
It is Vietnam which has ruffled the doves* 
feathers but the storm in the Senate 
which blew up when the Administration 
sent three aircraft to the Congo shows 
how fearful Senators are of new foreign 
adventures. Moreover, resentment of the 
President's use of his power is bringing 
to Mr Fulbright allies in unaccustomed 
numbers and variety—southern segrega¬ 
tionists and even hawks who feel that 
Mr Johnson has defied Congress, on pro¬ 
duction of the B-70 aircraft, for example. 

Even if the Senate approves it, Mr 
Fulbright's resolution will have no legis¬ 
lative effect. But it is hard to ignore what 
has happened to the foreign aid Bill. The 
Senate committee cut the authorisation 
by million to $2.7 billion—less than 
the $2.9 billion appropriated last year and 
with a further cut presumably to come 
when this year’s funds are appropriated. 
Last year Congress set limits on the 
number of countries which might receive 
aid and technical assistance, but allowed 
the President to exceed those limits. Be¬ 
cause he did so somewhat cavalierly, the 
committee voted to deprive him of any 
discretion. It refused to grant two-year 
authorisations. To the anger of the 
Chamber of Commerce it also refused 
more money to guarantee private invest¬ 
ment in developing countries against loss 
—a blow to new fertiliser industries in 
countries being pressed to feed themselves. 
As expected, the committee eliminated 
the revolving fund with which the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence has enabled developing 
countries to buy arms on credit. 

In the past year or two the House of 
Representatives has been counted upon 
to make up for the alienation of the 
Senate liberals, on precisely the ground 
which the liberals disdain and fear—that 
foreign aid is a useful tool of American 
foreign policy. But this year the 47 
Democratic Representatives defeated last 
November will be sadly missed if, as is 
feared, the Republicans join hands with 
the southern Democrats when the foreign 
aid Bill appears. 


Still waiting 


The President's updated tax proposals 
have still not been sent to Congress, but it 
is accepted that the package will now 
contain something more complicated than 
the simple 6 per cent surcharge on 
income taxes which he requested in 
January. There is no need to unveil the 
details yet, since the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives is still busy with the Social Security 
Bill and the longer Mr Johnson delays, 
the more eager Congress will be to get 


Gross national product- 

Change from ptevioas Quarter 



^Preliminary. Figures give actual totals for 2nd quarter 
1967 in $bn 

Annual rates, seasonally adjusted 


away from Washington. Instead of 
speeding the tax Bill on its way, this could 
of course mean that it would be left 
over until 1968. Presumably the White 
House’s aides are working hard on 
Capitol Hill to ensure that this does not 
happen ; the suspense of waiting for 
the tax message may make it seem more 
urgent when it does come. 

Meanwhile the Administration is doing 
its best to interpret every economic 
statistic that comes out as evidence that 
the economy is building up a head of 
inflationary steam that will hurst out if 
not held down by a tax inciease. 'Hie 
impact of this argument would be 
stronger if there were more sign of the 
exuberance which official forecasts at the 
beginning of the year promised for this 
summer. But the economy is certainlv 
doing better than it was in the second 
quarter of the year and, as the chart 
shows, it did better then than in the first. 

Opinions differ as to exactly how much 
better. The key figure for stock accumu¬ 
lation, although only a tentative estimate, 
seems to have dropped much less sharply 
than in the previous three months; with¬ 
out this drop private investment would 
have risen, mainly as a result of increased 
spending on residential building. The 
other weak sector in the earlier part of 
the year, motor car sales, picked up 
sharply and other types of consumer 
spending also showed an encouraging 
improvement. The increase in spending 
on national defence was unexpectedly 
small and there is a suspicion that this 
was because some outlays were delayed in 
order that they should not appear in the 
final figures for the 1967 fiscal year 
which ended on June 30th. 

Certainly those final figures showed a 
deficit—$9.9 billion—only a little higher 
than had been forecast in January, 
instead of substantially higher as had 
been feared, even though receipts, at 
$117 billion, were $1.2 billion below the 
January estimates. The revised forecasts 
for the current fiscal year, due at any 
moment, are not likely to be so satisfac- ■ 
tory ; the huge deficit that they seem 
sure to show will make it practically 
impossible for Congress to refuse to 
increase taxes. 
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Harvard's Kennedy complex 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


How unfair, some will say, to mention thr 
criticism first. But even before it takes off 
for its second ac^d^mic year, ifie Institute of 
Politics attached td the 'new JfihA ¥/ Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard University 
has been through sqSRe turbulence. Professors 
connected with the:’Institute and the School 
arc confident that lb&|h jem settle down un¬ 
obtrusively in the |tiirvard matrix. To out¬ 
siders, this seems h*ive H in men chosen for 
their political sopmmication. Nothing with 
the Kennedy label attached escapes altercation 
or notoriety. Can Harvard really manage it? 

So far it has not. The Institute is trying to 
embody the hue President's special genius for 
drawing together the intellectual and political 
worlds. -'As one of its fiirst ventures, last 
November it brought to Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Mr Robert McNamara, the Sec¬ 
retary of Defence. But ^instead of the quiet 
exchange of views between the man of action 
and the cool, detached, minds of the univer¬ 
sity, the visit turned into a national »cw|i 
CVent: Mr McNamara was trapped in his 
c^r by hot-heided undergraduates demanding 
'Answers to their questions, about Vietnam., 
later Mf Arthur Goldberg was greeted less 
roughly-~but nonetheless as a political cele¬ 
brity descending on the university scene from 
Washington. 

Then there was what is referred to in 
Cambridge as “the Fairiie incident.” In 
January the Britui* journalist, Mr Hcrtry 
Fairiie, wrote in the London Sunday Tile- 
graph that the Kennedy family had used its 
money and influence to create its-own enclave 
at Harvard. There the intellectuals of the 
New Frontier who find the Johnson style 
coarse and repugnant could wait and plan 
their murn to Washington under President 
Robert Kennedy. Harvard, usually so shrewd, 
had, in Mr Fairlic’s estimation, been taken 
for a ride. 

It was a good story, even if a bit mis-, 
chicvous. and not quite accurate. American 
newspapers lapped it up; American column¬ 
ists echoed the cry. Anti-Kennedy and anti- 
Harvard carnps all around the country had a 
field day in which the prize for the catchiest 
headline should probably go to the Richmond, 
Virginia, News Leader's': 14 How to Buy Har¬ 
vard.” Even at Harvard some people felt 
that there was enough tfuth in the controversy 
to crystallise the resentments that had been 
freely floating around the university. 

Some academic people, for example, . ob¬ 
jected to a school of study being used to 
commemorate a political leader. They were 
not satisfied with the explanation given by the 
Kennedy School’s dean, Mr Don Price, that 
the break with tradition was justified by the 
uniqueness of having a Harvard graduate 
assassinated while serving as President of the 
United States. Other people were displeased 
by the excessive lengths to which Mr Price 
went to rebut Mr /Fairlic’s accusations: long 
telegrams to newspaper editors about the 
British unfamiliarity with the American con¬ 
cept of 41 ins and outers *’—men who alter¬ 
nate between private careers and public ser¬ 
vice. And the Harvard Department of Govern¬ 
ment in particular had not taken kindly to - 
the intrusion of the Institute and the School 
into what it considered its own bailiwick. The. 
rows that accompanied the division of powers 
•left one “in and outer,” invited to Icive 
Wffhixtgton and spend a year as a resident 
Kennedy fellow in the calm of Cambridge, 


'breathless: “ I never saw fights in Washington 
to match these,” he said. 

Nqnc of this controversy has seemed to 
ruffle the director of the Institute in the 
slightest. Professor Richard NeuStadt is t!he 
cheerful veteran of many Washington wars; 
he has been adviser to Presidents Truman, 
Kennedy and Johnson,. He crudes that dis- 
r tiryctivc American enthusiasm or a clever 
min j. with a/.new enterprise,; to laundfct, And 
With ; the mqney he needs Co do it. His main 
worry js to keep the Institute flexible In its 
early years so that it can discover its poten¬ 
tialities. Five years, he feel*, , will probably 
sec it in shape and his guess is that the heart 
of its work will probably be seminars for the 
academic staffs of Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on 
practical political problems that interest them 
and which they have no room to deal with in 
their academic disciplines. 

Head of this “ faculty studies programme ” 
will be Mr Francis Bator, the, economist, who 
is resigning from President Johnson s White 
House staff to take the job. (The premature 
revelation of, his decision to leave Mr John¬ 
son for the Institute was considered/by some 
to be Mr Fairlic’s unkindest cut of all.) 
Together Mr Bator and Mr Ncustadt will try 
to guide the seminars on to subjects which 
are inter-disciplinary and which have some 
foreseeable practical application. The idea is,< 
, to 41 bring intellectual questioning into contact 
with the constraints of the government pro¬ 
cess” (Mr Neustadt’s words) and the dis¬ 
cussions arc not supposed to turn into stereo¬ 
typed seminars on economic or international 
affairs. This year a pilot seminar on reform¬ 
ing American policy on conscription excited a 
surprising amount of interest. Its conclusions 
--controversial or not—will be published. 

Another section of the Institute will deal 
with fellows-in-residcnce. Mr Adam Yar- 
rnolinsky, chairman of the fellowship com¬ 
mittee, has a clear idea of where the Institute- 
stands in American life, lie is a lawyer with 
experience in politics and government, a true 
refugee from the Johnson Administration, who 
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was treated shabbily by the President as a 
political favour to southern Congressmen. To 
him the Institute of Politics Js an expression 
of the belief of the nineteen-sixties that 
government is rational and can be asked to 
solve problems. 

There are a few problems to be solved in 
the resident fellowship programme itself. 
Some of the* chosen fellows (the honour is 
given to Invifttioft Oidyj do not apply) arr 
utnihMih what they a A: supposed to be doing 
with their year. Some have given seminars 
for undergraduates; others wonder if they 
s^l^e^€Cntra|:«!Mon ^Uowship rather than 
sg^^tahip.'ij.iMr;X*™e^sky insists that the 
y&r'jii*usedn-for job-hunting, but 
that is not ttttOgt^her tjfiie in practice. 

, Wiltiijthef felloes of «he future be of the 
same nigh calibre as the first year’s roster 
(which included, from Britain, Sir Eric 
Roll) ? Can they represent Republicans as 
well as Dem^raj^ iW^o arc now dominant > 
And can thttjj kecp"their hooks oty'iof active 
fioIjticA ?Y One ;pf this year’s Republicans 
his first weeks at; Harvard rUnning the 
campaign for thc'^ca^didateYbr state ,attorney 
general, thCh left fcariy to become Governor 
Romney’s adviser on foreign policy. And in 
comparison with the rest of the university's 
staff, the Kennedy fellows are overpaid; about 
$20,000 g year, while. HarvardV associate 
V professors with five yeajr§ df servigrget only 
$11,000. Abo, they share in what/is fclt to 
- be the Institute’s 'WashingtocAtyle ^bcial tile, 
replete with occasional heady glimpses of 
Mrs Jacqueline Kennedy. 

How did the Kennedy Institute get to 
Harvard ? There a tt, Still people wandering 
about Harvard Square whose last recollection 
Is that Prcsitferit Kennedy chose, as a site 
for his library and papers, a spot on the 
Boston, bank, of the Gharics River, near thr 
Harvard Business School. Now they find 
that there is to be a Memorial Library and 
an Archive on Harvard’s side of the river, 
immersed in a nest of . Harvard’s new build¬ 
ings, to include the Institute, the School of 
Government and some university centres for 
..international and political studies. 

The idea came from the President of 
Harvard, Mr Nathan Ptisey. It difl not coirn- 
from Senator Robert Kennedy. Afc head of 
the Kennedy Library Corporation which js 
raising money for the Library and the Insti- 
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tute, he had envisaged that the complex 
would somehow serve all the universities in 
the Greater Boston area. It reportedly took 
him six months to say “ yes ” to the invitation 
to let Harvard run it. Once consent was 
given, everything followed beautifully. 

It was decided that the Institute, for which 
an endowment of $10 million is in the process 
of being raised, should haye an academic 
parent. Harvard's old Littauer Centre for 
Public Administration was tapped for the 
job and renamed the John F. Kennedy School 
of Government. The two were to be placed 
near the Kennedy Library and the Archive, 
which were not to be part of Harvard's 
domain, but of that of the federal govern¬ 
ment To house them required a bigger site. 

About this time the grief-stricken Common¬ 
wealth of Massachusetts was looking for some 
suitable memorial for its slain native son. A 
prestigious committee, composed of all the 
essential elements of the Boston scene—Irish, 
Yankee, Jewish, Harvard, Roman Catholic 


and State House politician—ploughed 
through the suggestions. (One was to have 
a lighthouse in Boston Harbour flashing out* 
in code the words of Kennedy's inaugural 
address.) The committee hit upon the idea 
that the state should give the Kennedy 
Library Corporation some land that Harvard 
has coveted for years: the railway yards on 
which underground trains are parked and 
which, across the street from the Charles 
River and from Harvard’s undergraduate 
houses, are probably the most desirable piece 
of undeveloped property in Cambridge. 

* The State Legislature passed a Bill to make 
the deal possible. The outcome will be —if 
a new home can be found for the railway 
coaches—that the federal government will 
assume ownership of eight acres to be used 
for the Library and Museum* And Harvard 
will buy about two acres for its own use. 
The result is in fa& that, by taking the 
Kennedy Institute under its wing. Harvard 
has the use of what, it is hoped, will become 



attraction that will put Boston’s Bunker Hill 
and the Old North Church in the shade. It 
will hold the True Rocking Chair and the 
coconut shell used in John Kennedy's heroic 
war adventure in the Pacific What Harvard 
Square retains of charm depends on narrow 
streets and a sense of intimate community. 
When the tourists from Iowa and the high 
school coach parties descend, looking for hot 
dogs, post cards and parking spaces, will 
Harvard be able to ignore them ? The answer 
will finally depend on the architect chosen 
to develop the scheme, Mr 1 . M. Pei. 


Ole Miss moving 


When the Voting Rights Act was adopted 
m 1965 it was widely predicted that it 
would revolutionise politics in the deep 
South. That revolution has been slow 
in coming, even though over half of the 
Negroes in these five states are now on 
the voting rolls ; about half a million 
were added in the first year after the Act 
went into force. But in Mississippi, where 
there is a race next week to pick the 
Democratic candidate for Governor out 
of a field of six (the Republican, Mr 
Phillips, is unopposed), there have been 
welcome changes in the political climate. 
With nearly 200,000 Negroes registered 
to vote compared with only 25,000 in 
1963, the last gubernatorial year, the 
traditional appeals to racial fears have 
been silenced. True, three of the six 
hardly need to advertise their segregation¬ 
ist credentials. Two of them have national 
reputations for racialism : former Gover¬ 
nor Barnett, who lost a battle with the 
federal government over the admission of 
Mr Meredith, a Negro, to the state uni¬ 
versity in 1962, and Representative John 
Bell Williams, whose desertion to Senator 
Goldwater in the 1964 presidential race 
has cost him his standing on congressional 
committees. 

With the votes of unrepentant segrega¬ 
tionists split between these two, the front¬ 
runner is Mr William Winter* the state 
treasurer, who by Mississippi standards is 
a racial moderate; so is Governor John¬ 
son who, by law, may not succeed himself. 
But if no one wins next week's race out¬ 
right and there has to be a second one 
between the two leaden, the segrega¬ 
tionists will be reunited. Mr Winter, an 
able administrator, has the support of the 
business community which mars that a 
racialist Governor would frighten away 
outside Investment in the stattns economic 
progress. Mors Mississtppians now work 
in factories than on farms. Mr Winter 
also has the unsppken support of many 
Negroes, though not of Mr Meredith who, 
out of political guile or personal eccentri¬ 


city, has warmly endorsed Mr Barnett. 
But Negro support is a two-edged weapon* 
For one thing, whites have hastened to 
register as the number of registered 
Negroes has risen ; there are nearly 
600,000 whites on the voting rolls. For 
another, if Negroes vote en masse for Mr 
Winter next week, this will be used 
against him. Already, to avoid the damn¬ 
ing label of liberal and to refute accusa¬ 
tions that he is the candidate of President 
Johnson, Senator Robert Kennedy and 
the national party, Mr Winter has had 
to proclaim himself a life-long segrega¬ 
tionist. And finally, only about 100,000 
Negroes are expected to cast a ballot for 
any of the gubernatorial candidates. Some 
feel that there is little to choose between 
them while most Negroes are far more 
interested in the elections for local offices, 
such as sheriff, for which some 120 
Negroes are standing. Even the chance 
to choose a man of their own race does 
not necessarily evoke a big Negro block 
vote ; last spring whites won all the 
offices in a small town where black regis¬ 
trants were in the majority. 


Queen for America 


The Americans, at least, had no lack of 
ingenious ideas about what to do with 
the Queen Mary, which is being forced 
off the high seRs in September by the 
cost of operating her and the competition 
from the air. The proposals included 
a floating show-room for American goods, 
a foreign trade centre* a luxury hptel and 
a mantime museum* New York City, 
which already fia* one school in a Liberty 
ship, wanted the Mary to serve 

as a, high School, mmM of the, Brook¬ 
lyn Navy Y^rd ; it was estimated that 
3,000 students from Brooklyn's over¬ 
crowded schools could ham been accom* 
modated IK more 

more cheaply) than % mWM wmi- 
tionalfy But New Yqek offered, only 
$2.4 million. Disappointed.'mje qjttynow 
has its eye on the £>u**n Elisabeth* 


The prize is going to Long Beach, 
California, which offered the Cunard 
Steamship Company both the most money 
($3440,000, twice the scrap value) and 
a part to play which befits a Queen* The 
only cloud on the horizon—and it seems 
a small one at present—is the allegation 
from a New York public relations firm, 
kichard Falk Associates, that the sale 
was handled in an irregular manner ; Mr 
Falk talks headily of serving a subpoena 
on the Queen Mary f s captain when the 
ship arrives in New York next Tuesday, 
of appeals to the International Court at 
The Hague and of multi-millionaire 
backers, including Mr Huntington Hart¬ 
ford and Mr Howard Hughes. Cunard 
insists that the sale was conducted com¬ 
pletely in accordance with British prac¬ 
tice ; there was, as it happens, a second 
offer higher than Mr Falk's. 

At Long Beach, a scruffy oil town, 
naval repair yard and port not far from 
Los Angeles, the Queen Mary is to be the 
centrepiece of a vast renaissance of the 
sea-front and harbour which is designed 
to make Long Beach a tourist and 
foreign trade centre, with a laboratory 
for oceanic research as well. The Queen 
Mary is to be berthed just off a huge 
new pier and will be transformed into a 
maritime museum and floating hotel, with 
restaurants, shops and perhaps even 
offices. Converting a steel ship is not 
like altering bricks and mortar; the 
museum by itself will cost from $3 mil¬ 
lion to $5 million. But Long Beach, with 
only 380,000 inhabitants, is as rich as an 
Aiab sheikdom from its off-shore oil 
wefts; the OOmparison is borne out by 
the disguise of tropical islands being built 
out 16 tea, with palm trees concealing the 
oil 1 drilling rigs. 

Why did Britain let slip a prize which 
Americans consider so desirable ? The 
answers am npt just lack of imagination 
or initiative. One is money. The other 
is geography* Long Beach has both. 
Them is only one pqrt in the United 
ftmgAmu Southampton, where the 
Queen Mary could fo berthed alongside 
and thus be really accessible. 
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GIVING AND RECEIVING 

Soviet Foreign Aid 

By Marshall I. Goldman. 

Pall Mall Press. 279 pages. 60s. 

This book is a worthy successor to Joseph 
Berliner’s pioneer “ Soviet Economic Aid *’ 
(1958). Longer and less hurried, it relies 
on no less hard individual research, but 
on a far greater accumulation of others’ 
work. It uses no specialist economic con¬ 
cepts, and is suitable for the interested 
layman. But first should be nailed the 
single,great error in the statistics of Soviet 
aid to' China. The author notes, as have 
all his predecessors in the field, the 
absence of any published figure for actual 
aid deliveries in the publications of any 
communist country (except, he might 
have said, China itself, which used to 
record ingoings and outgoings in its 
budget). Now such is human nature that 
promises exceed deliveries, even allowing 
for the lapse of time, so that the usual 
comparison of communist promise with 
capitalist delivery is not only quite false 
year by year, but unfair to capitalism in 
the long run. 

But Mr Goldman was told by Soviet 
trade official that Item 16 in the official 
trade returns, 11 Equipment for Material 
and Complete Plants,” M represents the 
rouble value of technical services as well 
as the material goods supplied by the 
Soviet Union to aid-receiving countries.” 
But only to aid receivers? What if the 
equipment is bought outright? What 
about the gold and wheat loans that figure 
so largely in this book ? And if this infor¬ 
mation is right why do not Soviet 
publications on aid make use of it? The 
answer is that they dare not. They like 
to hint that all deliveries of complete 
factories are aid, but a fiat statement 
would be denied by too many countries 
that had bought them for cash. The only 
truth in this suggestion is that long-term 
loans expressed in money appear, when 
drawn upon, in Item 16, since they are 
rarely for anything other than complete 
factories. But such drawings are swamped 
by commodity loans, amortisation (a sub¬ 
ject Mr Goldman, in common with too 
many others, neglects) and ordinary 
unplanned fluctuations in the balance of 
payments. Even a qualified and cautious 
use of Item 16, as in this book, seems 
wholly,unjustified; aid is simply the over¬ 
all balkioe on Current account. 

Iflaql * 1 ^ leads, in the Chinese case, to 
^^me^geration. China bought very 
manC^Sov^t factories outright, which 
he#ri" presumably financed with 


foreign-aid credits ” (our italics). There 
is no such presumption, and no evidence 
for other long-term civilian loans than the 
three small ones publicly known. Mr 
Goldman’s own table (on pages 24-25) 
contains nothing else. In all this the 
careful work of neutral scholars, and the 
Chinese official accounts which are so 
much more detailed than the Soviet, are 
neglected in favour of Soviet sources. The 
admittedly complicated question of the 
exchange rate of the yuan is wrongly 
handled, so that disagreement is implied 
between the Soviet and the Chinese claims 
for the total of Soviet aid, where there is 
none. It remains true beyond a per- 
adventure that this total (around $ 2,000 
million) is a low one, inflated as it is by 
the Chinese repurchase of joint-stock 
companies and the repayment of military 
aid. 

Soviet exploitation of eastern Europe, 
and subsequent aid to it, is far better 
treated, and so is the aid to the main 
countries of the Third World. In neither 
case is so much reliance placed on Item 
16, but the author wisely prefers recorded 
loan agreements and—in non-communist 
cases, where it is available—the recipient 
country’s balance of payments figures. 
There is a lot of welcome detail on such 
abstruse but very revealing subjects as 
Jugoslav dominance in Albania (1945-48), 
and the prewar Soviet effort in Mongolia. 
The comparisons with Chinese and 
American aid methods, as well as totals, 
are most illuminating. A very judicious 
balance is kept between politics and 
economics, and it is shown again and 
again how all aid-givers face the same 
problems. 

In other respects the balance is not so 
even. Many of the small underdeveloped 
countries achieve only travelogue status, 
and migrht well have been omitted for 
more serious matter. Thus if aid-through- 
trade to Cuba is treated in extenso , why 
so little on east Europe’s aid-through-trade 
to Russia? The matter is highly contro¬ 
versial, but that hardly excuses brevity. 
Or again What percentage of its national 
incorhe does Russia spend on • aid 
deliveries, net of amortisation ? The 
answer is very approximately 0.3 per cent, 
but ?his crucial' figure is not to be ex¬ 
tracted from thi^ bc^bk, since amortisation 
is wwhrire givenv hor hi thdf Soviet 
national intome* 
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KEYNESIAN PERPETRATORS 

The Man Who Stole Portugal 
By Murray Teigh Bloom. 

Seeker and Warburg . 318 pages. 36s. 

There is no one whose signature is easier 
to forge than the governor of a central 
bank, when that signature appears on all 
his country’s bank notes. You just trace 
it; after a time you get bolder and you 
do it freehand. And if you are in a 
country which loves sealing things, you 
can always trot round to your local notary 
and accumulate a fine selection of official 
seals to make the order document you 
have just signed look the more official 
You then find some chums who are not 
going to ask too many questions (not too 
difficult a task in the murky financial 
world of Europe in the nineteen twenties) 
to help finance the order. You realise 
that the printing world of the twenties 
is hotly competitive, but you are lucky 
that the man who eventually agrees to 
take your older is not too intelligent, 
anxious to expand sales at all costs, and 
suspicious enough of his relations on the 
board of directors not to tell them any¬ 
thing. That way you have some lovely 
new banknotes which are perfectly legal 
currency (except for a couple of tiny 
marking letters that only the printers 
know about). And that is the way Sr 
Alves Reis and friends got Waterlows to 
print just over £1 million worth of 500 
escudo notes, complete with picture of 
Vasco da Gama, ostensibly for the Bank 
of Portugal, in fact for themselves. 

The story ends, sadly enough, with 
the detection of the ingenious Sr Reis, 
and the accession of Professor Salazar to 
control of Portugal. For the existence of 
the forgeries was a useful stick with which 
to attack the various corrupt governments 
under which Portugal suffered in the 
1920 s and to set off the army coup which 
put Dr Salazar in power. The story is 
enteiUining and well told by Mr Teigh 
Bloom, but it is a pity that he does not 
define his sources more clearly. Sr Alves 
Reis died only twelve years ago, but there 
were survivors of the episode—like Fie 
Garelsen, “ to the Dutch what an improb- 
able mixture of Ethel Barrymore and Ruth 1 
Draper would have been in the United 
States,” and girl friend of one of Sr Reis’s 
associates. She and others told him a lot; 
he must also have found a rich vein of 
evidence in the transcripts of the trial* 
that ensued in Portugal, and in London 
when the Ifynk of Portugal sued Water- 
lows. But he does not specify his sources 
at any point. We do not know whether 
any given incident is the imaginative re¬ 
construction so beloved of some American 
•writers, or based on transcripts of the 
trials in Portugal or London, or the 
reliable) memories of some of the ptw® 
involved. But the reconstruction cerjarnty 
rings true and the story believable, to? 
is the basis of all successful frauds thfct tfe c 
deceived must want to behave. Sr Jtyav* 
friends wanted to believe that they^f f 
to be allowed to print banknote* in I 
return for a loan to Portugal’s distressed I 
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colony Angola (had Sr Reis kept the land 
h t bought there, it would now have been 
worth £18 million). Sir William Waterlow 
Wanted to believe that he was getting 
increased orders from the Bank of Portu¬ 
gal. A lot of Portuguese wanted to believe 
that the economic situation was really 
improving, as it did when all these crisp 
new banknotes were issued on to a deflated 
Portuguese economy. In fact, as The 
Economist apparently said (according to 
Mr Teigh Bloom, for we cannot trace the 
entry) “The perpetrators, however re- t 
prehensible their motives, did Portugal 
a very good turn according to the best 
Keynesian principles” 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE 

South Wales Miners: A History of the 
South Wales Miners' Federation , 1898- 
* 9*4 

By R. Page Amot. 

Allen and Unwin . 390 pages, illustrated. 
60s. 

During the five years before the outbreak 
of the first world war, Wales was a cock¬ 
pit of industrial warfare. Both capital 
and labour were more strongly and 
toughly organised than ever before, and 
on each side irreconcilable claims were 
being staked. There was talk of a “great 
conspiracy,” with only a few sane voices 
insisting that, for all the drama, what 
was really happening was simply 
an attempt by a certain section of workmen 
to improve their industrial condition, a 
thing they have been trying to do for a long 
time, and a thing they have failed to do 
because the coalowners have refused to 
agree to their terms. 

Mr Page Arnot tells the story of the 
Welsh miners vividly and sympathetically 
in this new volume, which is a necessary 
complement to his earlier two-volume 
history of the Miners* Federation 
of Great Britain and his history of 
the Scottish miners. He brings out 
some of the distinctive features in 
the Welsh industrial situation; examines 
in detail how and why the old policy, 
which had lasted since 1875, of settling 
miners' wages by a sliding scale based 
on the selling price of coal, was aban¬ 
doned ; traces the changing position of 
old union leaders, notably William 
Abraham, better known by his Bardic 
title of Mabon ; and chronicles the 
emergence, particularly after 1909, of a 
kind of “ socialist enlightenment ” in the 
coalfields. Although there is no evidence 
of a “great conspiracy,” the mood of 
the Welsh miners cannot be described 
adequately in terms of a simple desite 
to better their condition. Forces were 
stirring that encouraged challenge to most 
accepted kinds df authority. Men, women 
atod children suffered severely in South 
Wales* but, as Enoch Edwards put it, 
** this is part of the warfare in this world, 
tod it is very* very difficult to separate 
U * The memories of the period remained 
powerful. By the end of 1910 ToOypkndy 
was* a household word, and in 1911 and 
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1912 the Welsh miners, or at least the 
militant section of them, saw their ideas 
triumph in the national movement for the 
minimum wage. For a time, the pamphlet 
The Miners' Next Step received even 
more publicity, most of it hostile, than 
Tonypandy. In the year when the war 
broke out, the Executive Committee of 
the Miners' Federation was working 
towards the idea of the “triple industrial 
alliance,” empowered by a resolution 
from South Wales. 

In telling parts of his story Mr Page 
Arnot has found trade union records 
either non-existent or laconic. The result 
is that he had to make the most of the 
rambling debates on conditions in Wales 
in Parliament, where there were some 
curious cross-currents of opinion, and also 
of “folk memories” where they have 
persisted. It seems absurd that he has 
not been given access to the records of 
the Monmouthshire and South Wales 
Coal Owners’ Association, which are now 
housed in the National Library of Wales. 
As it is, we cannot fully piece together 
either the tactics or the attitudes of the 
Welsh coalowners, who were accused 
even by other coalowners in different 
parts of the country of “stonewalling'' 
and of being more interested in fighting 
it out than in reaching settlements. The 
kind of aggressive trade union ideas that 
were popularised in South Wales between 
1909 and 1914 could hardly have taken 
root had there been different attitudes 
on the part of the owners. 


FLIGHT PIONEER 

Air Road to the Isles 
By E. E. Fresson. 

David RendeL 288 pages. 36s. 

Now that Vanguards with more than 130 
seats, turbojet Tridents, Comets and BAG 
One-Elevens fly domestic services, operate 
from paved runways measuring up to 
two miles in length and fly under radar 
control at heights in excess of 30,000 ft, 
it is sometimes difficult to remember that 
as recently as twenty years ago most of 
Britain’s domestic services were flown by 
five to eight seat Dragon Rapide biplanes 
and that on occasions they carried their 
passengers around the coasts well below 
cl iff top height. One of the men responsible 
for founding the domestic air services was 
E. E. Fresson, who in 1933 established 
Highland Airways and gave regular, safe, 
reliable air communication to the north 
when he opened a service between Inver¬ 
ness and Wick and Orkney. 

Fresson had been making joyriding 
tours with an old Avro 504ft and, 
when in Orkney, found a demand 
for flights across the Pentland Firth. 
From then on he worked with enor¬ 
mous energy to establish a regular 
service, and this book te{ts the story. Moot 
of the pioneers ot tlije 
have now gone* but 

we are fortunate that he left behind the 
manuscript of the only book Written by 


one of the men who gave the remoter 
parts of Britain air communication. 

When surveying his routes idtt search¬ 
ing for landing grounds Fresson jtfaW his 
Gipsy Moth—the actual aireitift that 
recently went out to meet Sir Francis 
Chichester. Owen Fresson, before their 
marriage, was deposited in a heap on a 
hillside in the Moth and as a result was 
never very happy in the air; but she 
supported Fresson in all he did and pub¬ 
lication of this book is due to her deter¬ 
mination 'that the story should be told. 
Highland Airways became a part Of 
Scottish Airways and in 1947 was taken 
over by BEA. Fresson, too, was taken 
over and the subsequent shabby treat¬ 
ment he received is described in some 
detail—it is not a pleasant story and 
brings little credit to those at that time 
in BEA and the Government. 

Although Fresson was extremely well 
known, particularly in Scotland, one of his 
almost unknown activities was the design¬ 
ing, building and flying, in 1925 in China, 
of a single-engine biplane. The photo¬ 
graphs in this book of this virtually 
unknown aircraft are probably the first 
to be published. 


PASSIONATE HEART 

Charlotte Bronte: The Evolution of 
Genius 

By Winifred G£rin. 

Oxford University Press. 633 pages. 63s. 
Here, one hundred years after the publi¬ 
cation of Mrs Gaskell's “ Life of Char¬ 
lotte Bronte,” is the biography that 
surely will be definitive. It is the culmin¬ 
ation of many years of intensive study of 
the Bronte circle—Miss G6rin has pub¬ 
lished a book on Branwell and one on 
Anne — and there can be very few 
stones that she has left unturned in her 
researches. The authority of the book 
derives not only from its author’s 
scholarly mastery qf her very extensive 
material, but from her long immersion in 
the wild moorland atmosphere of 
Haworth itself, and her first hand 
investigation of the various places that 
impressed themselves on Charlotte's 
consciousness. She writes from a know¬ 
ledge of Charlotte Bronte’s dreams and 
longings, hopes and frustrations, far 
fuller and more intimate than any con¬ 
temporary friend or relative possessed. 
Her access to tbe journals and letters, 
not to speak of the unpublished 
romances and novelettes belonging tothe 
early years, have given her an insight 
much deeper than that of Charlotte’s 
first biographer, despite the fact that 
Mrs Gaskell was a personal friend. 

Not only has a vast amount of .rele¬ 
vant material come to light since tbe 
death of Charlotte Brontfc; tbe necessity 
for discretion that} hampered Mrs 
Gaskell has long ceased to exist* and the 
extended perspective of, time give? the 
twentieth century biographer something 
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of a historian^ detachmeift. ®Dr example, 
o Miss Girin can perceive and demon* 
strati how immensely influential Roman¬ 
tic tales and poems and pictures were ip 
nourishing the imaginations of the young 
Brontes. There is an excellent chapter, 
entitled “The Burning Clime/' in which 
she considers the effect that the annuals, 
especially those illustrated by John 
Martin, had upon " the ultra-receptive 
senses and passionate hearts" of the 
children at Haworth Parsonage. The 
connection between Martin's hectic, 
grandiose, unearthly designs and the 
fantasies of Glasstown is well brought 
out by the reproductions in this volume, 
and the pictorial quality of Charlotte’s 
descriptions convincingly accounted for. 

' The intensity of her youthful participa- 
, tbn in a world of unrestricted and highly 
* Romantic make-believe made it difficult 
indeed for Charlotte Bronti to learn to 
accept the limitations and compromises 
imposed on her by a life that was fraught 
with hardship, anxiety and grief. The 
extremely full and balanced account given 
in this book of her relations with the 
Hegers shows how literally hopeless the 
clash in values was between sober, mature 
professional people and this ardent, un¬ 
worldly girl who had developed so dan¬ 
gerous an emotional dependence on her 
tutor. Miss Girin appreciates the genuine 
difficulties of Madame Heger's position, 
and she is presented in a much more 
sympathetic light than heretofore. Char¬ 
lotte’s sufferings are not in any way mini¬ 
mised, but they are revealed as largely 
self-inflicted, or at least as resulting from 
her impossibly romantic temperament. 
Throughout the book, we are touched by 
the pathos and heroism of this extra¬ 
ordinary young woman, with her craving 
for love, her inflexible conscience and her 
fiery power of creation. 

The sheer narrative interest of Miss 
Girin’s biography is great, and this is 
the more remarkable since it is a long 
and exhaustive study, in which the balance 
is beautifully maintained between the 
interior and exterior world that shaped the 
evolution of Charlotte Bronte's genius. 


DIPLOMACY AT WORK 

Great Britain and Europe in the 
Eighteenth Century 

By David Bayne Horn. 

Oxford University Press . 422 pages. 45s. 
Between the Revolution of 1688 and the 
defeat of Napoleon, England passed from 
its new position as a great power to an 
imperial pre-eminence from which it was 
not displaced for a century. Its involve¬ 
ments in Europe were often long and 
Costly ; but the resources that made inter¬ 
vention possible and the rewards that 
accrued were not European. England’s 
insularity, the expansion of commerce and 
intostry based on easy access to capital, 
ariS an open social and political system 
than earthed disruptive forces, created 
oomtions within which the country could 
acqjkre economic and territorial empire 
SMnnance European coalitions when it 


needed to. But between the two series of 
wars with France that open and dose 
the period England never fought for its 
independence : Europe was a tiresome 
£act to be manipulated or ignored accord¬ 
ing to circumstance. 

Professor Horn is the doyen of 
eighteenth century diplomatic historians, 
and his nlw worn is the distillation of 
forty yean of interest in the subject It 
is massive, and masterly in its lucid hand¬ 
ling of detail. Lying between two epochs 
of ideological warfare, the diplomacy of 
the century has an intricacy not to be 
found in those periods when the range of 
a state's alliances was limited by unbridge¬ 
able antagonisms of prindple. Dr Hom 
clearly enjoys the sheer complexity and 
rarely fails to make it ineligible—no 
other historian could claim that the 
extreme fluidity of Scandinavian diplo¬ 
macy in this period adds to its "interest 
and amusement.” Unfortunately he does 
not go far enough beyond diplomatic 
history (despite his insistence on the 
inadequacy of a "purely or narrowly 
diplomatic approach”) to make this the 
definitive history of foreign policy that 
is‘still lacking for the eighteenth century. 
He is more interested in the conduct and 
course of policy than in the cause or 
result—and the attempt to distinguish 
between Europe and the rest of the world 
in which the European powers were in 
contact and conflict produces inevitable 
distortions when the imperial significance 
of events is pushed to the margin. His 
method, treating Britain’s relations with 
the powers country by country in separate 
chapters, only adds to the fragmentation, 
and hinders considered assessments of the 
major episodes involving all tne powers. 
It also gives more support to his own 
view of the general incompetence of 
ministers (he admires few, among them, 
surprisingly, Horatio Walpole) than this 
deserves—a view strengthened by the 
sparseness of discussion of the pressures 
and opinions that shaped policy; there 
are but perfunctory discussions of mer¬ 
cantilism and of the arguments between 
the "blue water” and land war schools 
of thought. 

Dr Hom does not analyse the interests 
of different classes in peace and war (the 
odd statement that English landlords 
"must have benefited to some extent 
when the English economy was placed 
on a war footing” needs support), nor 
does he assess the influence 01 the vast 
pamphlet literature or the importance of 
lobbies or the pressure groups who, in 
league with * opposition, could create 
irresistible changes of policy, as in 1739. 
He is ambiguous about the power of 
Parliament in foreign policy : in an early 
chapter he stresses Its importance through 
the powdr to withhold supplies and the 
need for its support for subsidy bills ; in 
his conclusion he armies that what made 
it possible for the whig government in 
1717 to adopt Bolingbroke's pro-French 
policy for two decades was | , 

the kng survival of !fa( tradition that 

fonririn policy wafc a mystery Of state With 

which Parliament . . . had no right to 


meddle, and about which they had *1*^ 
as tittle right to be informed. 


It is lamentable that a book which will 
deservedly become the student’s guide 
through the labyrinth has but two inade¬ 
quate maps, no chronological table and 
no cross-ieferendng to chapters so that 
a general picture might be obtained. 


WIZARDS ARE FOR 
THE 8PEUB0UND 

The Magic of Money 

By Hjalmar Schacht. Translated by Paul 

Erskine. 

Oldbourne Book Company . 220 pages 
308- 

Four or five years ago a certain journalist 
was being lunched by the press officer of 
the German Bundesbank in a quiet dining 
room in that institution. Conversation 
lagged, and the journalist resorted to an 
old standby: was it true that Schacht still 
had any influence on German finances? 
“You could say so,” the press officer 
replied warily, "but I would ask you 
please to keep your voice down. He is 
lunching with the president in the next 
room.” One of the paradoxes of German 
financial policy in the postwar years has 
been that a group of mostly young and 
modem minded monetary managers have 
conducted a set of mostly orthodox and 
conservative policies ; and one explana¬ 
tion lies in the watchful influence of the 
elders of German finance, warning their 
former underlings, in private and in 
public, of their awesome responsibilities 
m avoiding the horrors of a " third 
inflation.” 

In this roundabout way, the influence 
of Hjalmar Schacht, commercial banker 
under Kaiser Wilhelm, president of the 
Reichsbank under Weimar and again 
under Hitler, commercial banker and 
adviser to under-developed countries after 
the second world war, is far from ended. 
His new book of autobiographical reflec¬ 
tions is unlikely to become an historical 
source in the way of " My First Seventy- 
Six Years,” published way back in the 
mid-1950s. Dr SchachVs new offering is 
an exposition of the verities of good 
finance as illustrated by his multiform 
experiences. These, apparently, were all of 
the ennobling variety, from the silencing 
of a critical journalist by a threat to with¬ 
draw the advertising of the Bank of 
Dresden before 1914 to his quarrel with 
Hitler’s re-armament programme in 1939 
—it was financed in an inflationary way- 

Rut Dr Schacht does not ask to be 
liked, only to be listened to, And the fact 
is that, disguised now in the language 
and technicalities of a different ago, and 
by an old style all or nothing vjew of 
inflation in particular, his grasp 0 1 the 
essential financial issues outclasses id tome 
ways that of many miperfiCiaUy ipoie 
sophisticated younger Germans. He saw 
in the 1930s that when countries lacked 
ready cush, barter trade was better then 
no trade. He has seen in recent times An* 
an appropriate counter fa imported, in¬ 
flation is the export of ckpital. The 
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essence of Dr Schacht’s grasp is oT the 
nature of money as an instrument and 
not an end. 1 'hus all the talk of “ the 
financial wizard ” has obscured the man's 
ieal insight. Dr Schacht himself acknow¬ 
ledges this in effect in the opening sen¬ 
tences of the book. “ The truth is that 
nothing' in the world lias so little to do 
with magic as dealing with money.” 
Wizards are for the spellbound. 



NATO'S BUREAUCRACY 

The NATO International Staff/Secre¬ 
tariat } 1952-1957 : A Study in Interna¬ 
tional Administration 
By Robert S. Jordan. 

Oxford University Press. 317 pages. 60 s. 

Temporary expedients soon become 
major institutions with established 
bureaucracies and vested interests in their 
continuation. The list of books about 
Nato continues to grow ; this study con¬ 
centrates t)ii the development of the 
Nato International Staff/Secretariat. 

Professor Jordan argues that that body 
should be discussed in terms of an inter¬ 
national administration serviced by an 
international staff. Behind Lord Ismay, 

Nato’s first Secretary-General, Jay the 
practices developed by Eric Drummond 
at the League and, to a lesser extent, 
by Mr Trygve Lie at the United Nations. 

It is perfectly true that a multinational 
body will share many of the administra¬ 
tive problems of an international 
organisation and that the techniques 

developed to cope with these difficulties 

may have a wider relevance. Professor 
Jordan, for instance, deals with the status 
and career possibilities of the civil ser¬ 
vant at Nato. Like every United Nations 

Secretary-General, Lord Ismay had to 

balance civil service principles with 
claims for national representation. Salary 
levels could not be determined by 
position alone but had to take into 
account national-differences, the French 
’ost of living and competing European 
>rganisation scales. The part of the book 
m the administrative problems, of the 
nternational civil service in Nato is, 

hcrefore, useful reading for students of 
nternational administration. 

But Nato is, of course, not an inter- 

^ it r ,. a scientific institution of international im- 

lefenfSye. alliance between^ pprtance,a placewhere plants atie reared 

Respite,-jjti| .increasing and etpvm to all ,parts of thfc world, 

ical and?, ^qnotnie nMpoijtance, ^ tn South 

. 1 flow** Uiere, by 


lessor Jordan" point's out, from a career men of dynamic energy and Victorian 
viewpoint it is considered more advan- dedicatjon 
tageous for an American Foreign Service forced to 
Officer to be assigned to the American ^ at Glasgow' 
delegation to Nato than to be seconded ' and ux> tft - f4 

to the Staff/Secretariat. This tendency 
is not restricted to Americans. Few 
factors encourage the development of 
that esprit de corps which has charac¬ 
terised almost all genuinely international 
secretariats. People do not think in terms Darwin and Huxley, and was consultedhy 
c>f making Nato their 'cairSil'i^l v '4he' Very his’ theory" bf 

nature arid purpose organisation fact, fJopker’s Qwn bndirigs on .the wprld 

preclude such a possibility for- tiie upper ' 1 distribwifln of plants' helped 1 'tA coiifiriih it. 
echelon of the Staff fSMt&mtmt, The In spite of the,in^r^st of the subj»ect^M 
long life of Nato and the proliferation 1 '**' 1 

of its administrative : structure have 
obscured its difference from international 
administrations. Th^ terms “ inter¬ 
national,” " European ” and , "supra¬ 
national” should not be loosely used. 

Those interested in a history of Natb 
will find an excellent summary of the 
work done by Lord Ismay in establishing 
his bureaucracy. The author brings out 
clearly what a large role Lord Ismay 
played in soothing difficulties and in 
providing a basis for technical co-opera¬ 
tion. There are informative sections on 
the functioning of the International 
Staff/Secretariat. In its staff role, it 
played a crucial part in the economic, 
financial, logistic and infrastructure 
programmes of the alliance. All of these 
problems were military in essence though 
the multinational approach to their 
solution may have established useful 
precedents for other fields. 


Glasgow and/tn^^h of.JGty* 
not only wem.WiBb Rbis . 

but also collected plants iff 
Morocco and South America. Eveli more 
significant, he was a close friend of 


is difficult to recommend this biography 
without reservations. Miss Allan has done 
a commendable amount of research and 
has amassed a large number of facts, but 
she is incapable of selection. Her style 
is confused and turgid, and the book is 
often banal. “ Ou January 29th, 1829, 
there was a sad break in the family circle 
when Grandmama Hooker died. She had 
been, ailing for some time; the 4 weeping 
skiefs 1 of Glasgow had never suited her/’ 
Or, on the next page, ” The year 1830 
marked the advent of Klotzsch. This was 
Johann Friedrich of that ilk. . . It is 
this archaic phraseology and undis¬ 
criminating approach that mars the book. 
For devoted botanical historians or 
students of Victoriana this work may be 
compulsive reading. The actual interest 
of the story, and the massive quotations 
from letters and original sources alone 
make it a useful book. For ordinary 
people it is of peripheral interest. 


BOTANISTS 

The Hookers of Kew, 1785-1911 
By Mea Allan. 

Michael Joseph . 273 pages, illustrated* 

50s. 

Sir William Hooker and his son. Sir 
Joseph, were responsible for the develop¬ 
ment of the botanical gardens at Kew, 
and together virtually created them as 
they exist today. The importance of this 
fact is not that they provide a unique 
recreational facility for Londoners with 
every variety of plant, from the tropical 
in the Palm House to the Himalayan in 
the grounds, but that Kew has become a 
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Ths stats of Britain's company law 


So Britain’s new Companies Act 
finally 'made it. After a short 
-—and short-tempered—session in 
the Lords last week it received 
the Royal Assent. It is the first 
major revision of the great 1948 
Companies Act. This is still the 
basis of company law, and is still 
a forward-looking document 
compared with other countries’. 
For instance it introduced the 
idea of consolidated accounts 
which lump together all sub¬ 
sidiary companies (those in 
which the parent holds more 
than 50 % of the shares) with 
the parent. The Europeans are 
still working their way up to 
this point. 

Private companies 

But the 1948 Act had one great, 
and many small, loopholes. The 
big loophole was the invention 
of the exempt private company 
which was, and is, exempt from 
filing accounts yearly in the 
Board of Trade's Companies 
House. These are companies 
with less than fifty mem¬ 
bers (shareholders). They can¬ 
not invite public money in any 
way. The vast majority of the 


539,786 companies now regis¬ 
tered (382,528 in fact) are in 
this category. 

They are in some cases large 
private concerns, but mostly 
companies of convenience. For, 
until the 1965 Finance Act, it 
was very advantageous for small 
businessmen, and independent 
workers of all kinds, to have 
private companies. They could 
take out a lot of expenses and 
pay themselves salaries (taxed at 
a lower rate as earned income) 
before the onset of profits tax 
and income lax on unearned 
profits. 

The 1965 Finance Act invented 
the idea of the “ close ” company, 
which was one controlled by five 
or fewer “ persons M — though 
each “ person ” could be a whole 
family. These close companies 
are so restricted that the advan¬ 
tage in forming a small company 
is now much reduced. 

This took away the major reason 
for the popularity of the exempt 
private company. The new act 
goes further and abolishes the 
institution altogether. It also does 
two other things : forces all com¬ 
panies to reveal more information 
and tidies up the insurance situ¬ 


The 1948 Companies Act was the direct result of the report of the 
Cohen Committee. Eleven years later, after the scandals associated 
with Jasper and Grunwald, and the British Aluminium affair, the 
Jenkins Committee was appointed. It reported in 1962 . When Labour 
came to power it wanted to get political contributions out into the 
open. This, plus Jenkins, led to the Companies Bill of 1965 . Progress 
on this was halted by the 1966 election. Then came the insurance 
scandals of the summer of 1966 . This added urgency. The result—the 
1967 Act —ij now law . But it is not the end of the story . More 
legislation is promised. 


ation. On the whole it is a rag¬ 
bag of an act, reflecting the 
variety of its origins (the report 
of the Jenkins committee, the 
politically-motivated desire to get 
at the Tory business contribu¬ 
tions, and so on). It also keeps 
to a fairly narrow field. It does 
not, for instance, touch the ques¬ 
tions of takeovers, the protection 
of minorities, non-voting shares 
and valuation of stocks. 

Neither is it, compared to the old 
act, a big measure. But since it 
involves a lot of extra work it 
does pose the question of whether 
the Board of Trade’s finder- 
manned companies section can 
police it effectively without large 
scale recruitment, which is diffi¬ 
cult under civil service pay scales 
and promotion systems. 

Disclosure 

But within its restricted field, it 
does go fairly deep. The clauses 
on disclosure, for instance, cover 
things which are of general in¬ 
terest to the community at large 
and not just to shareholders. The 
first disclosure provision is that 
each year each subsidiary com¬ 
pany and its country of incorpor¬ 
ation (if other than Britain) 
must be named. The Board of 
Trade can relax this if there are 
too many subsidiaries, or if the 
subsidiaries are not real trading 
bodies. It requires the disclosure 
of trade investments if they are 
more than 10 % of the capital 
of a company. Subsidiaries must 
reveal the name and (if known 
to the directors) country of their 
ultimate holding company; 
though again the Board of Trade 
can allow the withholding of this 
information if it is held to be 
in the national interest to do so. 
The next section is all about 


directors’ pay. The 1948 act 
forced;-disclosure pf total sums 
paid - as fees and ' salaries. The 
new act breaks this down. It 
provides for disclosure of the 
chairman’s pay in precise figures, 
and directors' in “ bands ” of 
£2,500 (that is, total amount 
paid to directors receiving less 
than £2,500, between £2,500 and 
£5,000 and so on). The only 
exception is independent com¬ 
panies (i.e. those not subsidiaries 
of bigger companies or groups) 
where the directors are paid less 
than £7,51)0 altogether. 

The sums waived by directors 
during thq year to which they 
were entitled under service agree¬ 
ments and the like must also be 
given. Large companies must say 
how many employees (not neces¬ 
sarily directors) each earn more 
than £ 10,000 a year—again in 
bands of £2,500. And the defi¬ 
nitions of what is pay arc tight¬ 
ened up, though not for execu¬ 
tives employed mostly outside the 
United Kingdom. 

Next on the list come the direc¬ 
tors’ report and accounts. After 
January 31, 1968 these will have 
to show the principal activities of 
the company, and any significant 
changes in these activities. 
Changes in fixed assets must be 
given, and if the directors think 
the figures are important, the 
difference between the market 
value and the balance sheet value 
of these fixed assets. Directors’ 
interests in any contract with the 
company must be shown and any 
arrangement they have to get 
shares or loans of any sort. 
Directors’ shareholdings must 
also be indicated. 

This leads on to disclosure of 
turnover and profits, and their 
allocation between different 
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classes of business. This and 
other disclosure clauses do not 
apply to banks, insurance 
and shipping companies. How- 
(V rr, the Board of Trade has 
gained the full-back power of be- 
, n j ab|ie to force banks to reveal 
theii* true profits to it, and it is 
v1 ill discussing the situation with 
them. The merchant banks, deal-, 
mg. with non-UK residents, seem 
,0 have a better case for cofi- 
tintfecr exemption than the clear- 
,ng banks. These operate mostly 
within'this country and thfcre is 
no reai chance of a crisis of rim* 
iidencc in any of them. 

Companies' (except those with 
less than 100 employees in the 
l-K) will have to give the aver¬ 
age number of people they em¬ 
ploy jn Britain and their total 
pay. They then have to give de¬ 
tails $f any person or organis¬ 
ation to whom sums of £50 or 
more ■ were given for charitable 
or political purposes during the 
war. Arguably more in the 
national interest, exports must be 
disclosed by all independent com¬ 
panies which have a total turn- 
oxer of more than £50,000 (a Iasi 
minute relaxation by the govern¬ 
ment; it was £20,000 in the 
original bill). 

\ group of rather unsatisfactory 
clauses are designed to give more 
derails of directors’ dealings in 
the shares of their companies. 
I'nder the new rules of the game, 
directors arc no longer allowed 
in buy or sell options in the 
"•hares of their companies. Service 
contracts are to be open for in¬ 
fection at the companies’ offices. 
Directors have to notify the com¬ 
pany of any changes in their 
•imreholdings, or those of their 
nives, or children under 21 — 
hough not of more distant rela- 
10 ns. The company has to keep 
hese changes (and any nfcw 
ight$ or issues to directors) in a 
Tgister available to sharehold¬ 
ers. 

rhis is not good enough. In the 
Lnit$d , States such details ate 
mblished monthly. The Board of 
I cade is admittedly empowered 
0 investigate any dealings by 
lirectors but it does not have the 
taflF to, police th^sc. registers. ,■ 


Any person who possesses or ac¬ 
quires 10% of the voting capital 
of a company must tell the com¬ 
pany—and also when he disposes 
of his shareholdings. This does 
throw more light pn. nominee 
4 ,: (i ishareholdings. But a ipt may dc- 
:vJfiflnd oti what the Courts define 
.a “person” since, such pur- 
,' v Chases are often done through a 
batik or stockbroker oh behalf of 
several not legally connected 
parties, who may have the same 
goal in view ...(he. changing the 
control of tfie Company). 

Finally (sofar as ordinary com¬ 
panies' are concerned) the poor 
overworked Board of Trade—and 
the part-time inspector*, mostly 
barristers* whom it employs.—is 
given extra powers to investigate 
companies if it thinks something 
odd is going on. There are new 
powers to call witnesses and get 
records out of companies. The 
powers granted in the 1948 act 
largely applied to investigations 
started after disasters: a clear 
case of shutting tfie gate after 
the horse had bolted. 

Insurance 

The provisions of the new act 
that deal with disclosure arc inv- 
portant. But in themselves they, 
are not urgent. The thing that 
forced the Government to give 
priority to company law reform 
in its legislative' programme— 
that forced it to act this year 
rather than next—was the run of 
insurance failures starting with 
Fire Auto & Marine fast summer. 
Since the insurance' supervisory 
legislation had to he tightened 
anyway, it was convenient to 
wrap this up with the first instal¬ 
ment of the major company law 
reform that the Board bf Trade 
has been planning. 

The insurance changes ape radir 
cal and far-reaching. The first 
one is that from now on fiew 
insurance companies will need to 
seek Board permission to start 
business, instead Of merely hav¬ 
ing to comply with the regula¬ 
tions. The Board can make its 
. permission subject to conditions 
about the comp&fiy’s/ investment'* 
policy, or other ifiittters, and 
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will be able to confine permis¬ 
sion to particular classes of in¬ 
surance business, prohibiting 
others. 

The act also makes an important 
change t6 the existing regula¬ 
tion. Up to now any company 
has been allowed to transact in¬ 
surance business, provided its 
paid up capital exceeded £50,000 
and it complied with the special 
insurance regulations about mak¬ 
ing returns to the Board of 
Trade. In addition non-life in¬ 
surers have had to maintain a 
specified margin of solvency: that 
is a specific margin of assets over 
unexpired premiums, claims out¬ 
standing but unpaid, and any 
other liabilities. 

This specified margin of solvency 
was £50,000 in I he first two years 
of business (during which much 
can go wrong— especially if the 
company builds up a huge 
premium income by offering cut 
rates); after that the margin was 
10 % of premium income, if that 
was mure than £50,000. 

From now on new companies 
will need paid up capital of 
£100,000 and solvency margins 
of 20% of the first £2,500,000 
of non-life premium income, and 
10 % of fhc. excess. In addition 
tht Board will be able to make 
a company take out, proper 're¬ 
insurance, if its underwriting 
policy appears unsound. 


The Board will also be allowed 
to issue an order giving if con¬ 
trol over the company's invest¬ 
ment policy, or to stop the com¬ 
pany operating, if it objects to 
those directing or managing it. 
In sum, the insurance situation, 
which was a real scandal, has 
been tidied up, and there arc a 
number of moves on other fronts. 
Nonetheless a lot of the criticism 
of the bill is that it docs not do 
enough. In response to this the 
government has said that a new 
bill will be brought forward be¬ 
fore the end of this Parliament. 

This is expected to cover the rest 
of the Jenkins’ committee report: 
it may also find a new legal basis 
for the small man, who wants 
more than a partnership as at 
present defined, and less than the 
new open uncxcmpt company. 

The solution may be the “ in¬ 
corporated partnership ” used in 
Germany, and brought into 
British law by Professor Gower 
when he was asked to devise a 
system for the market mammies 
of Ghana. The second Bill may 
also include some of the ideas 
associated with Professor Wed- 
derburn, in the shape of com¬ 
pulsory" workers* representation 
on boards of directors, or other 
worker participation. For the 
moment, though, enough is prob¬ 
ably enough. 
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Yippee! 
Consolidated 
Gumdrops 
are up again! 



m 





Tut, tut! Such irreverence for the Brave New World of programmed automation. 
Perhaps young Peter will be a little more respectful when he sees what modem 
technology will do for his way of life m the years to come. 

Growing rapidly, Peter’s country. And we at Barclays D.C.O. are helping things 
along by encouraging trade from outside. If you personally are looking for new 
markets in the countries of the Commonwealth, then contact us straightaway. Our 
knowledge of local conditions and requirements is unrivalled. 


For detailed market 
reports front our African, 
Caribbean or Mediterranean 
branches, write to our 
Intelligence Department, 

54 Lombard Street, 

London E.C.,J. 
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financial problems 

where Towry Law can help you 


Very few people today know about the many 
ways in which insurance can solve financial 
problems as widely different as school fees and 
estate duty. Towry Law specialise in giving a 
completely personal advisory service on such 
problems. 

Acting as your Consultant we can negotiate 
with any of the insurance companies. Our advice 
is both free and impartial. 

If you are interested in any of these six matters 
please tick the square concerned, fill in the 
details below and post the whole advertisement 
to us. 


Education 

Schemes can be arranged which halve the cost of educating 
children. 

Investment 

Endowment Assurance Policies should provide an interest 
rate of at least 10% per annum. We alao advise on Unit Trust 
saving plans. 

House Purchase 

We specialise in arranging loans and can often secure 100% 
mortgages. 

Share Purchase 

Loans can be arranged to enable you to purchase a wide 
range of shares. 

Pension Provision 

We advise both companies and individuals on Top Hat 
Personal Pension and Group Schemes. 

Death Duties 

There are excellent schemes to reduce or make provision for 
Estate Duty irrespective of age or state of health. 


TO WHY LAW & CO. LTD. 5 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Telephone: 01-248 0991 


ESTATE DUTY 
MITIGATION 


Estate duty is a “voluntary tax.” It is still a matter 
of choice whether you leave your property to the 
State or keep it for your heirs. People do not 
always realise that the better alternative can 
often be achieved without losing income or 
control. Many schemes can produce a consider¬ 
able increase in income after retirement. 

It is important to act now as new legislation may 
be introduced to make Estate Duty a “Compul¬ 
sory Tax.” 

Antony Gibbs (Life & Pensions) Ltd. are 
Incorporated Life Brokers and Members of the 
Capital Protection Consortium, and have many 
years’ experience in advising those interested in 
estate duty saving. You are invited to consult us 
in confidence on your problem. 


We will be pleased to discuss our recommen¬ 
dations with your Solicitor or Accountant. 


ANTONY GIBBS (LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 
42 , Curzon Street, London, W.l. 

Tel: 493-1671 and 493-0791 

Please send me a “ Confidential Questionnaire ” 
to enable you to prepare an illustration. 


Address 
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Investors! 

(Ms is the policy for you 


The 

‘INVESTOR’ 

Policy 


You cannot buy shares in the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society, the outstand¬ 
ingly successful with-profits life office, but you 
can through this new policy take advantage of the 
investment skill of its management 

Write or phone today for a copy of the booklet describing the policy 


THE SCOTTISH WDOWS’ RIND 
ft UFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office 

9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
Tel: Caledonian 1291 

London Office 

28 ComhillfcCS Tel: 01-626 5061 

Fewk exceed £280,000,000 


Home 

or away 
you're never 
far from 
one of our 
offices 


/ GeweritT/ 


l 


Accident 


We're not an insurance company with a head¬ 
quarters and a few offices scattered about. 
That's not service. That's why we have so 
many offices throughout the country. Whether 
you're at home or away you get on-the-spot 
service from a company with assets of 
£270,616,000. What's more, we're not 
standing still—our network is being constantly 
modernised and extended. No wonder wise 
people insure with General Accident 
General Accident Fire A Life 
Assurance Corporation Limited. 

General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
& 99 Aldwych. London, W.C.2. 
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linked schemes does have one important 
desirable feature. It could be a way of 
bringing the equity saving habit literally 
to the doorstep of a completely new type 
of investor, an investor who lives in a 
world far removed from either equity 
investment in any form, or life assurance 
,n any form other than the man from the 


In Britain life assurance is highly devel¬ 
oped. On the continent it is not. Nor 
is the life assurance industry nearly so 
important to the individual economies of 
the common market as it is to Britain’s. A 
Mudy made by the Invisible Transactions 
Committee of OECD with a view to 
improving the workings of capital markets 
shows that recently insurance and provi¬ 
dent institutions (including private pension 
funds) have been collecting these propor¬ 
tions of the total increase in the funds held 
t>y the respective financial systems: 
lielgium 14% France 3% 

(iennany 10% Italy 7% 

Netherlands 40% Britain 38% 

Why has life assurance been much less 
attractive as a channel for savings in 
most of the countries of the common 
market than in Britain ? A major cause 
has undoubted)\ been the widespread 

and deep-rooted fear of inflation. Also, 
.11 most EEC countries, saving through 
life assurance has not been encouraged as 
much as in Britain by tax relief on the 
pirn limns paid. In recent years expansion 
of private pension funds and, to some 


Pru. Up to now he has had to be content 
with the Trustee Savings Banks, the Post 
Office, National Savings, and possibly the 
building society. He needs an inflation 
hedge. In its enthusiasm to protect him 
from his own innocence the Board of 
Trade should not make the mistake of 
denying him one. 


extent, savings through life assurance 
have been damped down by the extension 
ol state pension schemes—a far greater 
extension than in Britain -which have 
greatly reduced the need for voluntary 
provision lor old age. 

Another lactor has been legislation 
controlling the activities of lift* assurance 
companies to ensure their financial 
strength and thus provide security for 
policyholders. 1’his legislation has been 
much more stringent in EEC countries 
(with the exception of the Netherlands) 
than in Britain. Except in the Nether¬ 
lands, premium rates have been controlled 
and offices have been required to hold 
assets covering margins over and above 
actuarial liabilities calculated on con¬ 
servative bases. As a life office’s business 
expands, therefore, it must increase this 
margin all the time. So insurers have had 
to invest part of the premiums paid by 
policyholders to cover liabilities on these 
stringent bases and to provide these 
margins in addition. This has adversely 
affected the value for money provided by 
life assurance policies. Restrictions have 


been imposed on insurers’ choice of 
investments and on the value placed on 
jthem in the accounts and these have 
restricted the freedom of insurers to invest 
so as to provide the best return to their 
policyholders consistent with security. 

In Britain, on the other hand, no 
legislative controls exist over premium 
rates or the choice of investments. The 
choice of the actuarial valuation basis is 
the responsibility ol the insurer’s actuary 
and for life assurance business no margin 
of solvency over and above actuarial 
reserves is required. As regards the 
valuation of assets, the only direct re¬ 
quirement is that the assurance company 
must certify that in its belief the assets are 
in total fully of the value stated in the 
balance sheet. There is an additional 
safeguard in that an independent auditor 
must certify that the accounts give a 
“ true and lair view ” of the affairs of the 
company. 

Up to now, therefore, in the face of 
these considerable legislative restrictions 
most British companies have not treated 
life assurance business on the continent as 
worth the candle. At present an insurer 
wishing to set up a branch in any of the 
countries of the common market must 
comply with the relevant legislation in 
that country and in the major countries of 
the common market this presents con¬ 
siderable difficulties. The commission of 
the common maikcl is drawing up a 
directive governing “ freedom of estab¬ 
lishment ” for life business, i.e. the rules 
governing the setting up of a branch by an 
insurer in any country of the common 
market. When this directive is in force 
there will be one set of regulations cover¬ 
ing the transaction of life business by 
companies or branches in the EEC and 
insurers hope that these regulations will 
make it easier to set up branches in most 
of these countries than it is now. Less 
favourable conditions arc likely to be 
prescribed for insurers based outside the 


INSURING EUROPE’S 
LIVES 

On the face of it Europe ought to offer plenty 
of scope for growth to British life offices. Does it? 


TABLE VIII—UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE OF 16 BRITISH OFFICES 


Company 

Fire insurance 

Accident and Miscellaneous Insurance 

Premiums 

Claims 

Expenses 
(excl. com¬ 
mission) 

Com¬ 

mission 

Profit 

Fund 
at end 
of year* 



Expenses 
(excl. com¬ 
mission) 

Com¬ 

mission 

Profit 

Fund 
at end 
of year* 


£000s 

0 / 

/« 

% 

it 

/o 

% 

£000$ 

£000s 

% 


% 

mm 

£000s* 

Century 

4,908 

55-4 

21-1 

22-4 

0-2 

2,252 

5,107 

59-2 



E&fl 

4,317 

Commercial Union 

54,713 

565 

21-2 

19-7 

-0-2 

38,237 


63-2 



-vi 

41,580 

Co-operative 

3,630 

48-7 

16*8 

22*7 

9-2 

2,562 

17,196 

643 




11,298 

Eagle Star 

11,472 

64-7 

22*2 

20-2 

-9*7 

5,204 

40,261 

64 3 

16*2 

16*3 

■1 

17,463 

General Accident 

21,180 

434 

20-6 

24*1 

7*6 

16,572 

97,376 

67-5 

14-1 

17-0 

■fifl 

46,250 

Guardian 

18,976 

57-3 

21-8 

21*1 

-3-7 

8,931 

39,156 

632 

17*1 

16-7 

1-4 

15,663 

Legal & General 

§,802 

40*5 

29-6 

16-7 

10*3 

2,786 

6,103 

57*5 

23-2 

135 


4,346 

Northern & Employers 

20,075 

580 

18-6 

22*9 

-2*8 

14,462 

78,425 

65*8 

16-9 

17-5 

-3-4 

31,370 

Norwich Union 

13,196 

51 2 

258 

19-5 

1*9 

6,099 

23,838 

605 

24-4 

14-1 

-1-3 

io,m 

Pearl 

2,927 

49*8 

35*9 

16*6 


1,238 

8,967 

62-8 

26*2 

12-8 

-3-7 

2,846 

Phoenix 

18,964 

56-5 

21-1 

23-1 


9,482 

35,917 

59-9 

20-4 

16-9 

0-1 

14,367 

Prudential 

6,598 

47-7 

28*2 

16*9 

2-9 

3,762 

22,494 

57*8 

25*0 

12-7 

0-6 

10,267 

Royal 

92,887 

53*7 

21*1 

21*3 

3*6 

65,341 

163,333 

66-4 

18*1 

15*7 

-0*8 

71,080 

Royal Exchange 

18,261 

50*5 

26*2 

18*6 

3*5 

9,131 

40,592 

63*5 

22*7 

12*9 

0*8 

16,237 

Sun Alliance & London 

40,065 

54*8 

24-4 

16*9 

1*7 

17,749 

58,037 

64*5 

19-5 

15-8 

-0*9 

23,800 

Yorkshire 

6,191 

49*3 

28-3 

17*9 

Kl 

2,801 

17,906 

680 

19-5 

14-9 

-4-1 

7,310 

Total 1066 

350,845 

53*9 

22*3 

20*8 

1*2 


738,267 

84-5 



-0*7 

328,393 

1065 

327,902 

56*5 

21*9 

20*8 

-2*0 

199,282 

696,567 

63*6 



-0*9 

311,143 

1063 

287,069 

640 

23*4 

22*0 

-8*8 

182,937 

583,753 

64*7 | 



—2*3 

263,779 

1061 

275,440 

530 

228 

21*9 

1*5 

178,844 

509,322 

62*4 


16*3 

0-5 

238,070 

1056 

226,949 

50*0 

23*0 

230 

1*8 

150,669 

338,111 

60*0 



-0-8 

160,737 


* Reserves for unexphed risks, estimated liability under outstanding accident and disability claims, and additional departmental reserves (Where maintained). 
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common market than for ftio^e inside and 
it is in this respect that British life in¬ 
surers will benefit if Britain joins. 

Partly because of the need to har¬ 
monise insurance legislation in the EEC, 
there has been considerable discussion 
recently about solvency standards for life 
assurance companies. British insurers are 
members of the European Insurance Com¬ 
mittee in which discussions on this have 
been taking place. This committee has 
reached agreement on the principles 
which should be adopted in calculating 
actuarial liabilities. Because actuarial 
liabilities calculated in accordance with 
these agreed principles would contain a 
substantial implicit solvency margin (i.e. 
a margin over and above what is essential 
for solvency), the committee has recom¬ 
mended that no explicit solvency margin 
should be required in addition. Life men 
hope that discussions on the choice of 
investments which are now taking place in 
the committee will result in a recommen¬ 
dation that in countries where freedom of 
choice is now limited these limitations 
should be relaxed progressively. Dis¬ 
cussions are also taking place in the com¬ 
mittee to harmonise the principles for the 
valuation of assets. The insurance super¬ 
visory authorities (i.e. governments) are 
discussing the same subjects within OECD 
and representatives of the insurers are 
taking part. 

Impact on capital markets 

Although the matters under discussion 
are technical, they involve important 
issues of government policy. The OECD 
study underlines the importance of effi¬ 
ciently functioning capital markets which 
can mobilise savings and make them 
available for investment. It points to the 
need to enlarge the capital markets of 
member countries in order to permit a 
substantial growth in investment and 
output. The importance of contractual 
savings to which contributions arc made 
on a regular basis is stressed because they 
provide an element of stability in the 
market and make for higher elficiency. In 
Britain institutional investors have, through 
the scale of their activities in the market, 
pfc>vided a steady flow of demand— 
informed and thoughtful—over a wide 
range of securities and other investments. 

If the life assurance industry is to 
make the same contribution to the 
development of capital markets in the 
EEC as it has in Britain, the directive on 
freedom of establishment for life assurance 
business ought not to include restrictions 
beyond those which are absolutely neces¬ 
sary to provide security to policyholders. 
In particular, there should be the greatest 
possible freedom of choice of investments. 
Experience in Britain and the Nether¬ 
lands, where no control exists over this 
choice, does not suggest that this has, in 
practice, had an adverse effect on the 
security of policyholders. On the other 
hand, investment freedom has enabled 
insurers in these countries to give better 
value for money to policyholders and it 
woi 4 f}. be a matter of dismay to British life 
i^q|Pfers if the common market directive 


resulted in the introduction of any new 
legislative restrictions affecting business 
written in Britain. If the directive results 
in a material relaxation of the present 
restrictions in most of the EEC countries, 
British insurers would became free to share 
the fruits of the expansion of life assurance 
business in the EEC, the more so if Britain 
joins. 

Whether the eventual life assurance 
regulations will lead to a relaxation of this 
sort is still an open question. On non-life 
insurance more progress has been made. 
The original directive from the commission 
was unexpec tedly liberal by continental 
standards, although to what degree it will 
prove acceptable remains to be seen. 
With life assurance the two main opposing 
forces will be the same as in non-life. On 
the one hand is the EEC commission 
itself, anxious to apply the liberal econo¬ 
mic philosophy of the Rome Treaty to 
the insurance field, which has always been 
tightly controlled in all continental coun- 


The Swedish insurance industry has 
always been an important provider of 
funds for the capital market. Even in 
1918, for example, insurance companies 
accounted for 30 per cent of all credit pro¬ 
vided by Swedish financial institutions, a 
slightly higher share than the commercial 
banks'. But just recently this percentage 
has fallen slightly--to 25 per cent. The 
reason for this is that despite a prodigious 
growth rate in the first fifteen years after 
the last war, there has been a sharp drop 
in the flow of capital supplied through the 
insurance sector since iqbo. Only in 1965 
was the 1959 rate of growth regained, 
namely SKr 1,200 million (£83 million). 
What caused the sharp break in 1960 was 
the* introduction of a new compulsory 
state pension scheme. 

Old people in Sweden have had flat- 
rate old age pensions lor many years. 
These are paid from the age of 67 on¬ 
wards; the pension is Kr. 4,700 (£326) a 
year for single people and Kr. 7,400 (£513) 
for married couples. These basic pensions 
are tied to the cost of living index and 
paid out of general taxation. And, for 
some decades, civil servants have in addi¬ 
tion been entitled to special retirement 
pensions known as service pensions 
(corresponding to occupational pensions in 
Britain). Recently more and more private 
employers have been providing service 
pensions too, most commonly by schemes 
arranged with insurance companies. Thfe 
spread of service pensions was one of the 
factors underlying the sharp growth of 
savings flowing through the insurance 
institutions in the 1950s. 


tries other than the Netherlands. On the 
other hand are the supervisory authorities 
themselves, which are a powerful conserva¬ 
tive force in all five countries, holding 
tenaciously but quite sincerely to the 
belief that relaxation would lead to 
immediate abuse. 

But in the case of life assurance there is 
another factor at work which could 
strengthen the hand of the liberals: all the 
EEC countries arc anxious to improve the 
workings of their capital markets, insofar 
as these can be said to exist at all. This is 
especially true of the French, who, in 
insurance as in other economic fields, 
have traditionally been the most restric- 
tionist minded of the continental govern¬ 
ments. But significantly the French have 
recently introduced a measure of tax relief 
for life assurance premiums, and have 
allowed some easing of the regulations 
controlling the investment of life funds. 
These two straws show which way the wind 
now seems to be blowing. 


As in Britain, this spread of service pen¬ 
sions sparked off a debate in the 1950s 
over whether the government should intro¬ 
duce a national supplementary pension 
scheme. I11 due course the government 
produced proposals for a compulsory 
wage-related supplementary pension 
scheme (corresponding to the British 
graduated pensions). After one of the 
most heated political struggles Sweden 
has experienced since the war, the bill was 
passed by a small majority. 

The supplementary pensions system 
applies from the age of 16 . Ail earned 
income counts for pension up to a ceiling 
of Kr. 42,750 (£ 3,000) a year, but aftei 
deducting a bottom slice of about Kr 
5,700 (£400). For each year for which a 
Swede earns pension-earning income, he 
is credited with pension points calculated 
according to a certain system. Anybody 
who has been credited with pension points 
for three years or more becomes entitled 
to a graduated pension of some sort. The 
ac tual amount depends not only on the 
amount of the pension-earning income, 
but also on the number of years he has 
been earning points. Thus one needs to 
have been earning points for 30 years to 
get a full graduated pension. Since this 
would mean that 30 years would need to 
elapse before anybody in Sweden quali¬ 
fied for a full supplementary pension, 
transitional provisions have been adopted 
for those less than 30 years from retiring 
age in i 960 . This age group will get big" 
ger graduated pensions than their pension 
points would have entitled them to. . 

Contributions are paid by employers- 


SWEDES SAVE 
THROUGH THE STATE 

The new Swedish state pension scheme is an example 
to Britain. It is funded. Because of this it has increased 
the total flow of savings instead of reducing it 
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The first ones under the new Act were 
paid in January, i960. The first pensions 
were paid opt in 1963. All the contribu¬ 
tions paid in during the first three years 
were therefore “ funded Even several 
vears from now only part of the pension 
contributions will be heeded for paying 
out benefits since most pensioners will not 
have full pension points. The first pen¬ 
sioners eligible for full graduated pensions, 
under the transitional arrangements will 
not retire until 1981. Pension claims will 
ihen increase year by year from then on 
until nearly all those retiring will be elig¬ 
ible for a full graduated pension. 

Contributions are paid into a special 
fund. This fund is quite independent of 
the State and is administered by three 
separate boards, in charge of different 
divisions of it. The three boards are 
jointly responsible to those insured under 
the scheme and act jointly. The first of 
them administers the contributions of pub¬ 
lic authorities and all other bodies subject 
to public control, and the other two are 
responsible for contributions paid by pri¬ 
vate employers: one of them for employers 
with more than 20 employees and the 
other for small employers and the self- 
nn ployed. 

The day-to-day administration of the 
lurid is in the hands of a joint secretariat 
lor all three divisions. This is modest in 
size and hardly likely to grow as large as 
many initially feared. In fact its staff is 
five plus a managing director. The deci¬ 
sion to subdivide the fund into three was 
intended to disperse the vast economic 
power that will eventually accrue to those 
administering the funds. Indeed, this 
seems to have happened; decisions arc 
taken independently by the three boards. 

The first pensions only became payable 
in 1963, and the pension fund, therefore, 
grew during the first three years by 
roughly the total of the contributions 
paid in. The actual rate of contribution 
is fixed by the Riksdag on the recom¬ 
mendation of the pension authorities. In 
the first five years the premiums were 
respectively 3 per cent of payrolls in the 
first year, then 4, 5, 6 and 7 per cent. 
Rates, still increasing, have now been 
fixed for the five-year period until 1969 to 
reach 9^ per cent by that year. 

In i960 the fund received nearly Kr. 
500 million (£35 million); by 1966 the 
annual inflow was Kr. 3,900 million 
(£270 million), and this year should be 
about Kr. 4,800 million (£333 million), 
-hast December the three boards were 
administering funds amounting to Kr. 
15,000 million (£1,040 million). Already 
the fund’s investment income is signifi¬ 
cant, and is expected to reach Kr. 1,000 
million (£69 million) this year. By con¬ 
trast pension payments are still small, 
amounting to no more than Kr. 386 
million last year (£27 million),or consider¬ 
ably less than investment income. 

In investing their funds the boards are 
squired to observe certain Requirements 
about security, yield and liquidity. OtheR- 
,vvi$e their job is to. obtain the greatest 
possible benefit for the supplementary 
Pensions scheme. The boards are not 
allowed to invest „■ in equity shares, but 


they lend heavily to finance housing—for 
owner-occupiers and for housing co¬ 
operatives. The breakdown of the fund’s 
investments last December was as follows: 


Housing loans 

Business borrowers 

Local authorities 

Government securities 

Loans to premium payers (secured) 

Agriculture 

Foreign bonds 


/o 

45-2 

22.9 


■ 3-5 


3-2 

0.4 


100.0 


The private insurance companies are 
also restricted in their choice of invest¬ 
ments. To their great irritation they are 
confined to the bond and mortgage mar¬ 
kets. In addition, life companies are cur¬ 
rently required to invest 70 per cent of 
their new money in so-called preferential 
lending, namely lending to the govern¬ 
ment and lending for housing. Non-life 
companies must invest 50 per cent of new 
money in preferential loans of this type. 
The result of this regulation was that out 
of a total inflow of new money of Kr. 1,300 
million (£90 million) in 1966, some 
Kr. 800 million (£55 million) went into 
housing. Out of total insurance (life and 
non-life) funds of Kr. 23,000 million 
(£1,600 million), at the end of the year, 
some 43 per cent was invested in housing 
loans, while industry and commerce had 


32 per cent, the government 13 per cent 
and local authorities 12 per cent. 

The net impact on the capital market of 
introducing the graduated pension scheme 
has been to raise the annual inflow of 
insurance funds from Kr. 1,200 million 
(£83 million) to a total of Kr. 6,000 mil¬ 
lion (£415 million), supplied partly 
through the insurance companies and 
partly through the national pension fund. 
Thus the savings ratio of the Swedish 
people has increased enormously. 

There are two lessons for Britain. One 
is that investing the accruing funds of a 
national pension fund is not an insuperable 
task, as many British pensions experts and 
commentators have commonly assumed. 
What is essential is that the responsibility 
for investing the funds should be dispersed 
between a number of authorites as in 
Sweden, and these should be allowed to 
lend for housing, either through the exist¬ 
ing housing finance mechanism (local 
authorities and building societies in Brit¬ 
ain) or in addition to it. Secondly, a 
funded State pension scheme like the 
Swedish one actually raises the com¬ 
munity’s savings. As the British govern¬ 
ment has now realised, extending the 
British state graduated scheme would 
have exactly the opposite effect. The 
scheme is not funded. And employers 
would tend to cut down on the contribu¬ 
tions they now make into their own 
funded schemes. 


GERMAN INSURERS’ 
REAL PROBLEM 

Germany’s insurance is so well-ordered and carefully 
regulated that a run of failures like Britain has experi¬ 
enced in motor insurance would be almost inconceiv¬ 
able. But this degree of control may be preventing 
German insurers from responding to their main 
challenge 


Ask a senior official in a large life insurance 
company in Germany what the industry’s 
problem is. The answer will be the advanc¬ 
ing tide of state social security. But Ger¬ 
many is not the only country in Europe 
with a welfare state. Nor does state social 
insurance affect more than a few classes of 
insurance business: pensions, unemploy¬ 
ment, sickness, industrial accident, pensions 
and so, indirectly, life assurance. In 
Britain the welfare state goes back to 
Beveridge, or at most to Lloyd George. In 
Germany social insurance goes back to 
Qismarck. German insurers, ought to have 
got used to it by now. 

But just because social insurance in 
Germany is that much older, so there has 
been time to raise the benefits (which are 
wage-related and inflation-hedged) to 
reasonable levels, thus nearly removing the 
need for private provision for old age, in a 
way that is far aram 4rue in Britain. All 
wage-earners must join both the state 
pension and sickness schemes. So must 


salary-earners earning less than £160 a 
month (pensions scheme only) or less than 
£80 a month (both schemes). In addition 
it is common for salary-earners in the 
state scheme to stay on voluntarily even 
after their incomes have risen above the 
prescribed minima. The result is that 80 
per cent of the population are covered by 
the state pension scheme and a higher 
proportion by the sickness scheme. And 
recently a government-appointed social 
inquiry commission recommended that the 
schemes should be extended to cover all 
income gvoups compulsorily. This nbonth 
the government decided in principle to 
extend the pension scheme to all salaried 
employees. Extending either scheme 
would affect the wealthier salary-earner, 
not now covered, who provides the major 
part of German insurers’ life pensions and 
sickness business, either directly, or through 
a scheme of his employer’s. Even now a 
comparison of the average life assurance 
per head shows Germans with £197 in 
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*965, well behind the Americans, with 
£1*645, an d also ^ British, with £449. 

The individual saver tends to prefer to 
put money into a savings bank account ^o 
paying premiums on a life assurance policy. 
The insurers only got 15 per cent of new 
private savings last year; but an even 
smaller proportion goes into direct pur¬ 
chases of securities. Nevertheless the funds 
flowing into the capital market through 
the private insurance sector have been 
increasing over the last decade; in 196b 
they amounted to around £550 million 
compared with £'1,183 million in Britain. 
At the end of the year asscLs worth more 
than £5 billion were held by the 300 big¬ 
gest and most important of the 9,000 or so 
German insurance c ompanies. Of these 
no less than 5,000 are animal insurers. 
Many operate only in country districts and 
are often minute in size. A typical 011c 
might be covering three horses and two 
cows. 

Under German insurance law not more 
than one of the three main types of busi¬ 
ness, that is life, sickness and general (i.c. 
lire, theft, car, accident, marine and re¬ 
insurance) may be underwritten by the 
same company. This explains the vast 
number of companies, including many 
very small ones, and the considerable inter¬ 
locking of ownership within the sector. It 
has been calculated that more than half of 
all companies’ nominal capital is owned by 
other insums. Many insurers over the 
years have built up chains of separately 
run, but commonly controlled, companies 
underwriting diflcmil types of business. 
Financial Jinks arc also common between 
insurers and banks and, as a survey a 
couple of years ago showed, the banks arc 
mainly private banks; so for example the 
bank l)clhrurck von der Ileydt is a major 
shareholder in the Agrippina group, Ger¬ 
many’s fourth biggest insurance group. 

Insurance funds are invested mainly in 
loans and securities, as the chart shows. 
Term loans account for 30 per cent of 
insurance assets. These are large, long¬ 
term credits given to first rate industrial 
and public borrowers and banks against 
non-marketable certificates, they are often 
secured by land charges. Term loans have 
really been developed by insurance com¬ 
panies and become a major source of 
finance particularly for those borrowers 
with no access to the stock market. Krupp 


for example is known to be a big user of 
insurance money. Of the estimated £1.8 
billion term loans outstanding to all 
borrowers in 1966, insurers provided 
more than £1.4 billion. About a quarter 
of the assets of the 300 biggest insurers last 
year consisted of securities, mainly bonds. 
Of the remaining assets, mortgages— 
mainly house 11101 tgages—are the most 
important. 

Supervision 

The public authorities keep a very close 
eye on insurance companies. The big 
“ national ” companies (that is practically 
all life companies, the 100 biggest sickness 
insurers, 200 pension fund companies and 
about 400 general insurers) arc under the 
scrutiny of the supervisory board for insur¬ 
ance companies and building societies in 
Berlin. It is directly responsible to the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, but inde¬ 
pendently run and in fact more or less 
wholly carried by the supervised com¬ 
panies. (This is the sort of statutory self¬ 
regulation that The Economist , for one, 
would like to see in Britain). The bulk of 
the insurers, those with only regional 
importance, are supervised by the respec¬ 
tive land authorities. Companies under¬ 
writing solely aviation, reinsurance, car¬ 
riage and marine business are completely 
free from supervision. Among these com¬ 
panies there are 130 foreign-based ones, 
including around 25 British. (But the role 
of British marine insurers in the German 
market is far more important than these 
figures suggest: at least a third of all Ger¬ 
man hull insurance business is placed in 
the London market, frequently at far lower 
rates than German insurers could offer.) 
In addition there are eleven British com¬ 
panies writing non-marine and carriage 
insurance as well; their business is there¬ 
fore wholly under state supervision but 
they account for less than 2 per cent of the 
premium income of all foreign companies. 

Government supervision in Germany 
(unlike Britain) is not confined to a formal 
check that the respective laws and regu¬ 
lations have been observed. A shaky appli¬ 
cant for trading permission is almost cer¬ 
tain to be spotted in the course of the 
authorities’ “ inquisition ”. They require 
a so-called business plan, setting out the 
managerial and financial foundations of 
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the insurance cortipany to be established. 
Articles of association, the policy, and 
above all the qualifications of the directors 
are examined closely. In the business plan 
insurance companies also have to disclose 
their premium charges and methods for 
calculating technical reserves -for the 
authorities a very valuable early warning 
light, but for the insurers a severe restric¬ 
tion of their commercial freedom. Changes 
in life, sickness and motor premiums need 
the authorities’ approval. In addition the 
authorities can carry out spot checks with¬ 
out notice on their own initiative; indeed, 
they must do so once in every five years. 
They may also take preventive measures 
to ward off an approaching disaster. 

The authorities believe in a well -padded 
capital cushion for the newcomers; that is 
about £365,000 nominal capital, of which 
at least half must be paid up. In addition 
there must be a special fund to cover run¬ 
ning-in costs of usually around 50 per cent 
of the nominal capital. Foreign com¬ 
panies do not have to have such a big 
capital bolster. Normally a fixed guaran¬ 
tee fund of £45,000 and a variable 
guarantee fund of 40-50 per cent nl the 
premium income is considered a sulhcient 
security. 

Investment controls 

Strict rules govern the investment of 
insurers’ funds, particularly the life com¬ 
panies’. They apply to all funds except 
shareholders’ capital and free reserves 
And even those are not exempt from 
public scrutiny and control, if a company 
invests money in land or in shareholdings 
of 10 per cent or more of the capital of 
another insurance company. The bulk of 
the insurance funds (as distinct from share¬ 
holders* capital and free leseives) must In- 
held in a balanced mixture of assets 
secured either on land or by slate guaran¬ 
tee; i.e, in bonds, mortgages, trim loans 
and real estate. Investing insurance funds 
in equities is normally only possible in 
shares of certain selected sectors like public 
utilities and is subject to approval. F01 
the non-lile insurer lilc is easier; part of 
his technical reserves can be tied up in 
shares of his own choice, bills and bank 
deposits. 

Thus by British standards German 
insurance is tightly controlled, and the 
system seems to have worked well. Tin* 
German public is unlikely to experience 
anything like the row of shocks that have 
unsettled British policyholders in the last 
twelve months. But the coin has another 
side. German insurers usually see the 
spread of compulsory social insurance as 
their main problem. But with higher 
living standards the public’s insurance 
needs are increasing all the time. The 
real problem is the relative unattractive¬ 
ness of life assurance as a saving medium 
in Germany. If the harmonised common 
market regulations for insurance do in fact 
lead to a loosening of the grip over insur¬ 
ance investment (sec page xxtvii), German 
insurers could find themselves with new 
opportunities to expand their business and 
increase their contribution to the capital 
market. 
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Share 
Purchase 
through 
Endowment 
Assurance ... 


west immediately in leading Investment 
rusts or Unit Trusts of your own choice 
om list of eligible securities. Pay for your 
oldings over 10-25 years by a plan 
icorporating life assurance cover and its 
ssociated tax reliefs. 


for details apply to: 

Morice, Tozer Sl Beck 

LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 

'own Home, 15-18 Lino Street, 
ondoa, E.C.3. MANrion Home 9132 

who offer these facilities for and on behalf of the 

ONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE CO LTD 



absolute 

security 

fair dealing 

unrivalled 

service 

ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON * GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

LAW UNION & ROCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

See telephone directory for the 
address of the nearest branch 
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capitalism of Marx’s day are surely capable 
of producing at least some useful results 
when applied to the not so very different 
capitalism of our own day. 

It is this belief, whether we accept it or 
not, that makes the Marxian approach to 
the history of economics so much more 
alive than the work done by less ob¬ 
viously committed writers. Of course, 
there are reservations. Marxian expecta¬ 
tions lead to conjectures that sometimes 
hurry the narrative too rapidly over 
difficulties. An interpretative tradition 
:hat furnishes insight into Adam Smith 
ind Ricardo is less helpful, and possibly 
;ven a handicap, when dealing with 
igures like John Stuart Mill and Mar- 
Mil. Gan the historical writers of the 
Scottish Enlightenment be quite so 
eadily assimilated to the Marxian tradi- 
ion ? Is more detailed economic history 
iecessary to establish certain connect¬ 
ions ? But it is always worth debating 
vith Professor Meek. 

In his final section he reflects on the 
ecent emergence of ideologically neutral 
banning techniques capable of being 
pplied to communist and capitalist 
conomies alike. This has obviously 
iclped to modify his attitude to Keynes’s 
ontribution and to contemporary econo- 
nics at large. And while non-Marxists 
nay feel that the technocratic use of 
conoinic science is not of quite so recent 
rigin, they will agree that the rap - 
1 nxhement between the Marxian and 
bourgeois " traditions is one of the most 
ignificant developments in our times. 


africa 

research 

information 

services 

Up-to-date Information 
Service on Africa—tailored 
to your own requirements 

Weekly service began 
July 10th, covers separately, 
52 African countries in the 
political, economic, 
commercial and industrial 
fields. 

Economical subscription 
rates within the range of 
individual subscribers. 

For details apply: 

Africa Research Limited, 
Africa Research Information 
Services, 

Africa House, Klngsway, 
London, W.C.2. 


UNDER OCCUPATION 

Austria between East and West, 

1 945" *955 

By William B. Bader. 

Stanford University Press . London: 
Oxford University Press. 259 pages. 60s. 

The postwar Four Men in a Jeep decade 
in Vienna gave the late Chancellor Raab 
all the sensations of being squeezed in 
with four elephants in a rowing boat. At 
intervals throughout 1966, Austrian 
officialdom was locked in conflict over the 
celebration of the national day of libera¬ 
tion. watched—so far as one can judge— 
with almost total indifference by the 
general population. Not that the 
Austrians, when they happen to think 
about it, arc unaware of their extra¬ 
ordinary good fortune in being the bene¬ 
ficiaries of a unique Russian withdrawal. 
It is just that it is so difficult to escape 
from the element of party propaganda 
that usually suffuses such celebrations; to 
sit down and consider how it all came 
about would occur to few as a way to 
spend a day off. 

In fact, Austrian statesmen (they 
earned the much-abused term) of both the 
main parties, and ordinary people in great 
numbers, showed in those days a deter¬ 
mination, courage and political maturity 
that too few Austrians have shown at 
other times. Overwhelming as was the 
influence over events of the occupying 
powers compared with anything that the 
Austrians themselves could do, freedom 
was not a commodity thrust on an unde¬ 
serving population, and without their 
resistance to Russian bullying and blan¬ 
dishments alike, they might not have been 
free today. 

Why did the Russians go? It is often 
forgotten that they would have been 
ready to move out in 1949, hut the price 
they asked was too high. In a detailed 
account, in which however the reader 
never loses sight of the broader scene, Mr 
William Bader (a Foreign Service Officer 
who formerly taught at Princeton) oilers 
these reasons: the disappearance, partly 
thanks to the Warsaw Pact, of the 
strategic and political necessity for the 
Russians to maintain a forward and insu¬ 
lating zone in Austria; the emergence of 
Austria as a convenient potential gateway 
to attack on western Europe ; the fact 
that the country had become an economic 
liability. Russia no longer needed 
Austrian oil, and the USIA (Russian- 
controlled) industries continued to totter 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Nor was any 
particular ideological problem involved; 
even within the Russian zone, the Com¬ 
munist party steadily declined to an 
insignificant level. In this connection the 
author quotes Karl Renner, who once 
remarked that “ Stalin made only two 
mistakes in Austria—he showed the 
Russians Austria, and the Austrians the 
Russians.” But Mr Bader thinks—and 
this is the generally accepted view—that 
Khrushchev’s principal motive was based 
bn a more long-term calculation. He 


hoped that the creation, of a„ neutral 
Austria would provide a model that might 
prove attractive to others, encouraging 
them to keep clear of military alliances, 
or even to accept demilitarisation. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Experiences with Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment in Tropical Africa : Volume J, The 
Synthesis: Volume II, The Case Studies. By 
John C. de Wilde et al. Johns Hopkins Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 265 and 478 
pages. Volume I, 52s. Volume II, £5. £6 per 
set. 

A study by experts undertaken under the. 
auspices of the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development. 

Facts at Yoitr Fingertips : Everyman’s Guide 
to Reference Books. By K. C. Harrison. 
Kenneth Mawn. 113 pages. 13s. 

A second edition of the book first published 
in 1964. 

Historic Houses, Castles and Gardens in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1967. Thomas 
Skinner. (Index Publication.) 93 pages. 3s. 

Afghanistan. By John C. Griffiths. Pall Mall 
Press. 187 pages. 30s. 

Afghanistan : Highway of Conquest. By Arnold 
Fletcher. Cornell University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press (1983). 332 pages. 601. 

Afghanistan : Cockpit in Asia. By Peter King. 
Bles (1966). 224 pages, illustrated. 23s. 

Mr Griffiths’s book is the first full-length 
study of Afghanistan from a British publisher 
in many years. It covers the history swiftly, to 
deal more fully with the current political and 
economic situation. 

Mr Fletcher’s book, the product of more 
research and greater familiarity, also covers the 
near-contemporary scene, but is basically his¬ 
torical. It is particularly valuable as an antidote 
to the unavoidable bias of British historians, if 
partly because the author has some bias the 
other way. 

Mr King is one of those amateurs who 
plunge into a country wet behind the ears and 
comes back with a mass of unevaluated impres¬ 
sions that are as entertaining and evocative as 
they are superficial. 

Yearbook of International Organisations: 
The Encyclopaedic Dictionary of International 
Organisations, Their Officers, Their Abbrevia¬ 
tions, 1966-67. Edited by Eyvind S. Tew. 
Union of International Associations. 1,008 
pages £6 3s. 

This is the eleventh edition of the yearbook 
and it covers 2,134 organisations, in compari¬ 
son with 213 in the first edition of iyo8. 

The British Economy : Problems and Pro¬ 
spects. By John and Anne-Marie Hackett. 
Allen and Unwin. 239 pages. 40s. clothbound, 
28s. paperhnund. 

Perhaps to keep down the weight of the¬ 
se hool satchel the authors, who wrote originally 
in French for the French, have avoided any 
serious analysis of the British economy. They 
appear to be widely read, especially in political 
pamphlets, many of whose ratchwords they use 
as headings. In chapter nine', “ Modernisation,” 
under the heading "Rationalisation" there is 
only (and oddly) a discussion of trade union 
reform, in which we are told that some of the 
bigger unions are showing "a new dynamism 
as regards the rationalisation of their struc¬ 
tures.” Such’ banality spoils this easily read 
guide to the British economy as the French 
see it. 

Russian Themes. Edited by Miriam and 
Lionel Kochan. 144 pages- English Society 
and Government in The Fifteenth Century. 
Edited by C. M. D. Crowder. 155 pages. 
American Themes. Edited by Esmond Wright. 
162 pages. Universal Rome. Edited by 
Anthony Birlev. 120 pages. Oliver and Boyd, 
(Selections from History Today series.) 10s. 6d. 
each. 
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Railways: how to axe the tracks, 
and save the lines 


The southern region of British 
Railways caused its commuters a 
lot of trouble two weeks ago 
when it changed its timetable in 
one massive sweep. But what it 
was trying to do is absolutely right 
It was attempting, fundamentally, 
to squeeze more out of existing 
capital expenditure by playing 
around with the timing of the 
trains, and to economise on new 
capital expenditure by going for 
technology which gives it just 
what it wants and no more. Both 
these principles are thoroughly 
right when the railways* deficit is 
as big as it is. Indeed it would 
be heartening if one could be 
confident that other regions had 
the same approach. 

This being so, it is worth pur¬ 
suing the point about fiddling 
around with the timetables to cut 
down on operating and capital 
charges. Accordingly, The Econ¬ 
omist has been doing a bit of 
figuring, just to give an idea what 
can be done. It should be said at 
the outset that what follows does 
not relate to lines heavily used 
by commuters, which present 
wholly different problems, involv¬ 
ing political and social decisions 
which go far beyond British 
Railways' ken. However, the 
main line and non-commuter rail 
system is quite well worth con¬ 
sidering by itself. 


An example 

The top diagram on the left is 
a railway timetable, much like 
those actually used by British 
Railways but very much foimal- 
ised to make it simple. The 
vertical scale shows miles. At the 
top, 12b miles from London, is 
Barchester Junction. Now suppose 
an express passenger train leaves 
Barchester and runs at 80 rnph 
to London. It will arrive in Lon- 
y don one and a half hours later. So 
if a line is drawn from the 120 
mile point at Barchester to the 
hour point at London on the 
bottom scale of the diagram, the 
train’s path has been described. 
Each of the lines drawn represents 
a train going from Barchester to 
London. The first train runs at 
80 mph, the second (ten or so 
minutes latdr) at 60 mph, the 
third at 40 mph and the fourth 


at 30 mph. The cycle is repeated 
hourly. The slower the train the 
more gentle the slope on the 
diagram. 

The crucial point is that Wher 
ever the lines on the diagram 
cross there must be two tracks at 
the place shown on the vertical 
scale; for a faster train is over¬ 
taking a slower. On this diagram 
there are four points where two 
tracks are needed and one where 
three tracks are needed. Only the 
Barchester to London line has 
been shown. A similar timetable 
for the reverse journey will re¬ 
quire as many tracks again. 

Extra tracks mean extra money 
to pay for maintenance and 
signalling. How can they be 
eliminated ? The first thing is 
to get all the trains running at 
about the same speed. Then none 
of the lines on the diagram will 
cross and one track will do all 
the way. In practice all trains 
cannot be made to run at exactly 
the same speed. But the differ¬ 
entials can be narrowed. More¬ 
over the number of trains can be 
cut down, so that the slowest is 
not overtaken by the fastest. 

Suppose that on the Barchester 
line the following changes arc 
made. The two slowest trains 
(carrying freight) are combined. 
This involves switching small 
loads and short distance traffic 
to road. The combined train is 
then run at 60 mph, like the 
slower of the two passenger trains, 
which stops several times on the 
way. 

The signalling is then improved 
to allow the trains to run at four 
minute, instead of ten minute, 
intervals. 

Now look at the second dia¬ 
gram (make money—1). No line 
crosses another. The whole 
journey needs only one track. So 
money has been saved. Now look 
at the third diagram. This has 
on it the paths of trains going in 
the opposite direction, fro m 
London to Barchester. These 
criss-cross the solid lines, signify* 
ing that them must be two tracks 
at each crossing, as fat as the 100 
mile point. The crossings are 
frequent enough to justify a track 
for each direction. For the 20 
miles just outside Barchester, 
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however, there is no cross. So all 
the trains can be accommodated 
on just one track, signalled to 
a jlow trains to go in either 
direction. 

The essential point is that 70 
or 80 per cent of a track’s running 
costs are constant however many 
trains use the track. So it is 
essential to put as many trains as 
possible on a track to lower the 
amount of constant costs borne 
by each train. That is why so 
much of the future railway net¬ 
work is expected to be single 
track. 


How much sayed? 

We can now do some costing to 
see just how much money is at 
stake. The calculations used arc 
based on' figures given by Dr 
Stewart Joy and Mr Christopher 
Foster, both of the Ministry of 
Transport, in a paper to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 
They are shown in the two tables 
It is probably most realistic to 
take the case of a line about to 
be modernised. 

First, suppose that the Barchester 
line is modernised without any 
change in the timetable. Going on 
mir chosen example there are 
four jwints where 2 trains must 
pass (so four sections of double 
track in each direction) and one 
point where 3 must pass (so one 
section of triple track). Each pass¬ 
ing section would need to be, say, 
three miles long. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the total cost of mod¬ 
ernising the line {The Economist 
made its own estimate of the cost 
of the triple track section) would 
be £14.28111. 

If the timetable was adjusted to 
allow fewer tracks to be used this 
cost would fall to £i2.i6nu This 
is a saving of £2.12m. or 14-9 % - 
In the same way, the annual run¬ 
ning costs, with a timetable ad¬ 
justment, arc £ 1.26m., against 
ill.45m. Here the saving is 
£194,000, or 13.4%. 

The Beeching axe removed a 
large number of routes from the 
railway map. This was a move in 
the right direction, but the Beech¬ 
ing axe was a blunt instrument. 
The Joy and Foster paper sug¬ 
gests that there is plenty of room 
to swing another and sharper axe. 
(Whose name will it take?) This 
time the target will be tracks 
rather than routes. For the ima¬ 
ginary railway of just 120 route 
miles just over £2m. of capital 
can be saved by fitting the traffic 
on to fewer tracks. The savings 
for the whole system would be 
considerable. 

Dr Joy and Mr. Foster reckon 
that by 1984 only fifteen inter¬ 
regional routes will justify two 
tracks and only two four tracks 
(ignoring the crowded commuter 
routes). The rest, then, main line 
though they are, would have to 
he singled to cover costs ade¬ 
quately. 


Other consequences: 

Cheeseparing on tracks would 
mean that consigners of freight 
(and not all of them would stay as 
customers) would have to fit their 
deliveries to match the reduced 
number of trains. Passengers 
would have fewer trains and in 
some places now enjoying an ex¬ 
cellent service would have a worse 
one—but one fitted to the 
amount of business they provide. 
There would be technical prob¬ 
lems, too. To reduce speed differ¬ 
entials and allow better utilisation 
trains must be speeded up. The 
current standard truck is in dan¬ 
ger of derailing at 50 mph and 
will have to go. Freight trains 
would all need to have continuous 
brakes like passenger trains, so the 
ding-dong-ding of a freight train 
being held back by the locomo¬ 
tive’s brakes alone would become 
a sound of the past. More power¬ 
ful locomotives will be needed. 
Passenger traffic poses a double 
problem. Longer distance trains 
must run fast enough to keep 
passenegers away from the air¬ 
lines, yet enough stops must be 
made to allow as many people as 
possible to use the trains. A 
present day stopping express is 
doing well if it averages 60 mph, 
the minimum at which the new 
freight trains will have to work. 
One solution could be to reduce 
the number of passenger trains 
and to share the necessary stops 
between the remaining trains, 
keeping total journey times short 
enough to be competitive with air¬ 
lines on the longer journeys and 
roads on the shorter. This solution 
would reduce speed differentials 
and so allow more trains to be 
packed on to the line. 

The new sort of axe, which will 
cut out tracks rather than routes, 
could actually reprieve routes 
whose, life at present seems limited 
to the term of office of the present 
Minister of Transport. Modern¬ 
ising the main lines and reducing 
the number of tracks will produce 
a large amount of second hand 
plant that can be used on second¬ 
ary lines. It costs only £ 12,400 to 
rebuild a double track line to old 
standards with second-hand track, 
only for £ 6,400 a single track line. 
'These costs are only a tenth or 
so of those for modern tracks. 
There is hope, then, for many 
threatened lines. Indeed the 
recently singled Salisbury to 
Exeter line is now giving the 
intermediate towns of Dorset and 
east Devon a better overall service 
than they have ever had, even in 
the golden age of the railways. 
One of the few problems of single 
track lines is that they do make 
breakdowns more of a problem. 
None of this is new to railway 
officials A lot of work along these 
and similar lines is always going 
on, as the Southern Region has 
just shown. And currently the rate 
of change is accelerating. But the 
point of the Foster-Joy paper, and 
the point of this Brief, is that this 
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Capital costs per route mile 




Single 

Double 

Quadruple 


track 

track 

track 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Earthworks* 

500 

500. 

500 

Permanent way 

40.000 

60,000 

120,000 

Signalling 

20,000 

31,000 

62,000 

Telecommunications 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 


75,500 

106,500 

197,500 

*This hours will m practice 

vary widely, but 

since in absolute 

terms it wilt 

remain small it will not affect the calculations. 



Annual track costs per route mile 




Singe 

track 

Double 

Quadruple 


track 

track 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Interest* 

3,020 

4,260 

7,900 

Signalling 

Maintenance* 

2,600 

4,030 

8,060 

2,140 

2,670 

3,950 


7,760 

10,960 

19,910 


Mr 6% average on capital am ploy ad 

Thaaa chargaa vary with tha apaad and waight of tha trains. Tha figures ahown 
ara maant hatwaan tha highest and lowaat assumptions msda by Joy and Foster. 


whole, .thing $Quld go very, very changes to its customers, instead 

much farther: On^ would in fact of hugging them to its breast 

like to see BR mote often boasting like state secrets. It could do 

how jriever it is being, and itself a lot of good — especially 

explaining the logic of timetable in the current economic climate. 
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PAKISTAN Mercantile Bank Limited 
Member oj The Hongkong Bank Group is there . 

* hittagong , Karachi and Khulna. Long established in 
Pakistan , Mercantile Bank , all Members of The Group can give the latest information 

and expert advice to all interested in trade and finance with this country. 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office. Hong Kong 

t j 9 Gracechurch Street EC 3 

London Offices. m pall Ma „ gwi 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
Head Office* 180 Sansome Street San Francisco 
Chinatown Office: 930 Grant Avenue San Francisco 
212 West Seventh Street Los Angeles 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Head Office Hong Kong m 

1 a nee 15 Gracechurch Street EC 3 
London Offices: 123 Pa „ Mal] 8W1 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office 7 King William Street London EC 4 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 
109 Pitt Street Sydney Australia 

Blanches throughout the Middle and Fai East, also in Xeir Yoik. Hamburg and Pans 
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Death of a Sales Technique 

The biggest sweet-eaters in the world may not, after all, pay less for their candies as 
a result of this week's removal of resale price maintenance. More important are the 
implications for manufacturers of other price-maintained goods 


Jn the feast of feverish price cutting this week Britain’s 
supermarkets may have thought they were settling old 
scores with the confectionery manufacturers who have 
restrained them for so long. But it is the manufactures 
who will probably benefit. While the supermarkets will 
be making precious little profit on their sweets, manufacturers 
should record higher sales. 

Whether they like it or not, supermarkets, competing 
among themselves, are compelled to put on a noisy show 
of price cutting on a special occasion like this, if they arc 
to maintain their images of treasure troves of good value : 
sweets today, detergents last spring, tobacco last winter 
and so on. But when the festival is over it will be a different 
story. About half of all confectionery is sold in Britain 
through specialist sweetshops, and particularly through such 
shops in urban or suburban high streets, in the direct line 
of fire from the supermarkets. The Restrictive Practices 
Court refused to accept the confectionery makers’ startling 
forecasts that great numbers of these shops will be forced 
out of business ; instead, it estimated that perhaps lo 
per cent of them would go. And, instead of the 11 per cent 
drop in confectionery consumption forecast by the con¬ 
fectioners, the court expects to see sales roughly maintained, 
or even slightly increased. On the other hand, it did not 
expect any material change in the general price level of 
confectionery. In other words, it implicitly conceded that 
those sweetshops that stay in business will have to be given 
a higher margin on the lines not vulnerable to price cutting. 

So, out of the fracas, it seems that confectionery manu¬ 
facturers, who have spent £100,000 on the fruitless struggle 
for exemption from the Resale Prices Act, may actually 
derive some net benefit from the ending of price-fixing. 

It is unlikely that their own profit margins will contract, 
as competition at the wholesale level is already fierce. The 
consumer/ according to the court, will have the advantage 
of a more flexible price structure but the disadvantage of 
fewer sweetshops. Despite their loud hurrahs, the super¬ 
markets ijiay gain next to nothing ; their increase in the 
volume o| trade will be mainly of confectionery sold almost 
at cost pi?ce. The court found it impossible to believe that 
customers f will be attracted intb supermarkets to get a 
penny or < two off their confectionery, once things have t 
settled ddWn. This week’s price cuts of 30 per cent on 
some lines are unlikely to remain for long, nor is the super¬ 
markets’ share of the confectionery market likely to rise from 
its present level of 3^ per cent to anything very significant. 

What happens to the specialist sweetshops will depend 
on where they are. The corner or backstreet shop should 
be least affected ; in any case it is often also a tobacconist, 
a seller of stationery, a newsagent, or a mixture of these. 


The high street retailer ought to get a higher basic margin, 
but he may have to cut prices of some lines ; if he is awake 
he will put these lines out of sight, filling his display space 
entirely with other lines on which he can charge something 
more like a normal margin. Some efficient sweetshops, with 
their higher basic margins, ought to come out net gainers. 
Others will disappear altogether. 

This is all the direct outcome of the historic moment in 
the Restrictive Practices Court on Tuesday this week when 
Mr Justice Megaw delivered his 40-minute judgment in the 
first hearing under the 1964 Resale Prices Act, a judgment 
as pointedly brief as the hearing itself was long ^it lasted 43 
days). The judgment confirmed the suspicion that getting 
the court to approve an exemption from the Resale Prices 
Act (to allow rpm to continue) will be about as easy as 
getting a camel through the eye of a needle. Despite its 
expectation of a 10 per cent drop in the number of high 
street sweetshops, the court rejected all four of the confec¬ 
tionery manufacturers’ grounds for claiming exemption. 
These were: that prices would rise ; or that the number of 
varieties would be reduced ; or that the fall in the number 
of outlets would be to the detriment of the public ; or that 
other necessary retailer services (such as weighing and putting 
into bags) would no longer be provided. 

As with so many other rpm goods, the manufacturers’ 
claim hinged on the effect of price competition—provoked 
by the supermarkets, rather than conducted by them alone 
—on the specialist retailer. It now looks as if the court is 
in a mood to reject most such claims. Even the one that 
confectionery is bought on impulse hardly seems to have 
strengthened the manufacturers’ case. For the more con¬ 
fectionery is bought on impulse, the less—so the court 
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appeared ready to reason buying in the supermarkets will 
actually replace buying in sweetshops. Quite clearly, to 
succeed at all, an applicant for price maintenance must show 
that his goods are special, and need a distinctive form of 
distribution. To forecast that half the specialist high street 
outlets would disappear if economic forces were allowed to 
operate merely suggests that there were too many specialist 
outlets in the first place. 

Price-maintenance in a few things like books may still 
remain. Just as when they successfully defended their 
collective agreement before the Restrictive Practices Court 
in 1962, publishers will try to show that th£ future of the 
specialist bookseller is at stake, and that thb number of 
outlets for the less immediately popular books would be 
reduced without rpm. The same sort of claim will be made 
with gramophone records. The footwear manufacturers 
will probably try a different tack, arguing that branded 
footwear relies on the independent retailer and the depart¬ 
ment store ; price cutting on branded footwear, therefore, 
might mean fewer of these outlets. This would strengthen 
the relative position of the multiples, which cater for mass 
taste and have their shoes made for them under their own 


brands. For toys and games and ^osmcfiqs j( the next two 
eases to come before the court) iht arguments^ook^much 
weaker. Tobacco manufacturer^, W they continue to fight 
their case, will claim that more trade would be diverted to 
supermarkets than with confectionery, and that, in contrast 
to confectionery, the corner shop really would suffer. Even 
if the court accepts this argument, it may simply conclude 
that the new pattern of purchasing would and should call 
for fewer comer shops, or for higher margins in the remaining 
ones (logical enough since they arc providing convenience 
as well as cigarettes)* or for both. v , 

In view of the vairt expense of ^fighting a case through 
the Restrictive Practices Court, there is now a good chance 
that more applicants for exemption will give up before 
their hearings. This is what happened with collective 
restrictive agreements, once it became plain that the court 
was prepared to ban most of them. Mr Heath’s Act of 
1964, in other words, has done its job. Apart from a few 
special cases. like books, it may now be only a matter of 
months before resale price maintenance in Britain fades 
away. 


American Banks Abroad 

Our special correspondent recently in New York discusses the outlook 
for the smaller American banks which are now following 
their giant rivals by establishing branches overseas 


After a two-year pause, American banks seem poised for a 
new push into London and the continent. In the last wave 
of overseas expansion, which ended in 1965, giants like Bank 
of America, Chase Manhattan and First National City were 
joined in London by banks like Continental Illinois, First 
National of Chicago, Irving Trust, First National of Boston 
and Marine Midland whose ranking by size is from 8th to 
30th among American banks. Now plans for London 
branches later this year have* been announced not only by 
Mellon, ranked about 13th, but also by Bank of New York, 
ranked 50th. 'Several other medium-sized American banks 
are said to be contemplating new London or European 
branches: and one group of American banks is thinking of 
clubbing together for a London branch. 

By the end of this year there will be 16 American batiks 
with foreign branches, compared with only seven in i960. 
This means that about half of the 30-odd American banks, 
which have taken advantage of their, location at ports to 
develop a specialised foreign business, will have foreign 
branches of their own. Soon all of them may fed compelled 
to set up shflp overseas instead, of working through corres¬ 
pondents. Bult Will all of thefn really^ind this worthwhile— 
let alone thqse American banks that l |iave not already built 
up a foreign business from their home base? " , 

Some big American bankers think hot. They predict that 
some of twr medium-sized rivals may pay dearly for the 
k ‘ statusjwm^ol ’’ of a London branch; Th^y ar^ie thtykitt* 
really V^, international American banks profit front 
and- cb^nental ( ' they 
European international 

American companies. By ^^ 46 ^ 

AmerMap'-jbanks branching j(@yyfar 

. .op ‘the' *bu 

subsidiaries, anti on the smaller CorripamTs at th&t; 
Mo*]enV&er, they prophesy that these smaller, and recently 


acquired, British and European subsidiaries of American 
business companies are about to suffer widespread 
casualties. 

Here is how one prominent and well informed American 
banker sees the outlook: 

I11 the past few years just about ever) American business 
executive has felt lie has had to go out and buy into a 
European subsidiary just to keep up with the Joneses. T hese 
guys fly over to Europe on Thursday, buy themselves some 
European outfit Friday, then spend the weekend trying to 
turn it into a rootin’ tootin’ American company. Then they 
fly home. About a vear later it begins to percolate through 
to them that there are good reasons why European business 
practices differ from American practices ; and they discover 
they’ve got themselves a building, not a business. At that 
point they sell out—with-less publicity, mind you, than when 
they moved in. 

This banker predicts that within a few years the number 
of American subsidiary , companies in Britain anjej Europe 
will shrink from the present 5,000 to about 4,000. Indeed, 
he claims that the process has already begun. In the first 
six months of this year half a dozen of the 17 American 
law firms set up in Paris to service American overseas 
’business subsidiaries closed down. Even pessimistic American 
bankers do not predict ih'at, if theii business doe's! fall off, 
.American branch banks in London and Europe'will shut 
..down too. But a numbef of bankers do think that some 
of these newer branch banks may not show a prpjit for ten 
or fifteen years* 

Some allowance has to be. made, when such gloom is 
voiced by rivals of those American bankers who have just 
set up or are planning to set up new London and European 
branches. Even if puch branches do not show a quick profit, 
there is a strong inducement to establish them in order to tap 
the ,Euro-d<$Ilar market. During last year's horrendous 
American credit squeeze, those American banks without 
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j access to the Euro-dpUar market through their own foreign 
i branches found themselves at a marked disadvantage. How- 
i ever, medium-sized American banks about to follow the push 
to London do not see their new branches as mere Euro-dollar 
collection agencies. The Bank of New York, for instance, 
spent several years building up a foreign business in prepara¬ 
tion for its move to London later this year; it believes that its 
branch in the City should show a profit within three years. 

The latest move towards direct overseas branching by 
more American banks has received some impetus from the 
privately expressed, but well-circulated, dissatisfaction of 
some American bankers who tried the other route of linking 
with foreign banks. Ironically, too, Britain’s credit squeeze 
has helped some American banks to get a toehold in the 
City. When Britain’s banks were limited in their new 
lending to no more than 105 per cent of their outstanding 
advances in March 1965 (as non-clearing banks still arc), 
newcomers who arrived in March 1965, and who therefore 
had no advances outstanding at that date, were given 
arbitrary limits by the Bank of England. That meant that 
the newcomers had some funds to lend when most banks 
had none. At least one American newcomer is known to 
have got its foot solidly into the door by being able to accom¬ 
modate customers who were being turned down by their 
own bankers when credit was at its tightest. 
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This special prop for newcomers to the City has already 
lost most of its force with the easing of the credit squeeze. 
It will disappear completely once Britain’s non-clearing banks 
are no longer limited to the 105 per cent ceiling. American 
newcomers into London will then be wholly on their own 
in trying to build up business with international and British 
companies. To some extent, their prospects of doing so have 
improved because over the past few years British company 
treasurers have become used to being approached by, and 
even to approaching, American branch banks in the City. 

The outlook for would-be American invaders seems to be 
that those American banks that succeed in capturing a 
share of British and European business stand a reasonable 
chance of success. Those in the best position to collar that 
sort of business will be the ones that have done the initial 
spadework of building up an •international business before 
moving abroad -either at their head offices if they are 
located at American ports, or through subsidiaries located 
at ports when their head offices are in the interior of the 
United States. But the prospects seem less promising for any 
American banks that might feel tempted to set up a London 
or European branch merely to service the overseas subsid¬ 
iaries of their domestic business customers, or merely as 
Euro-dollar borrowing agencies for the bank’s head office 
back home. 
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Citroen-Berliet merger: Bercot's 
new empire 


Just as the French motor "'industry closes 
down for its August holiday Citroen has 
announced that it is taking over Berliet 
for an unknown number of Citroen shares. 
In May M. Paul Berliet, whose family 
owns 80 per cent of the shares in the firm, 
largest maker of commercial vehicles in 
France, announced that he was looking 
lor “ partners ” to help Berliet. The firm 
lias had four had years, with very small 
profits from stagnant sales at home and 
abroad in a situation aggravated by over¬ 
investment at the modern and integrated 
Berliet plant at Lyons. M. Bercot of 
Citroen does not believe in mergers— 
which led some people to assume that 
this deal would never come off. They 
have been proved wrong. 

True, M. Bercot’s attitude led to troubles 
when Citroen tried to take over Peugeot 
last year. 'The Peugeot firm, in less trouble 
than the Berliets, managed to avoid the 
takeover by making a partnership 
arrangement with the state-owned 
Renault This left Citroen out in the cold 
'—since M. Bercot and M, Dreyfus of 
Renault are on notoriously poor terms. 
The Berliet takeover is one prong of 
Citroen’s riposte to the Peugeot:Renault 


deal, its hid to make itself into a fully 
European company. The other is a possible 
takeover of the German NSU company, 
with which it is working on cars powered 
by the Wankel rotary engine to fill the 
gaps in the range of Citroen cars. 

The merger will turn Berliet into 
Citroen’s commercial vehicle division. 
This will make half the commercial 
vehicles in France over 6 tons in weight, 
and a third of those below 6 tons. Citroen 
will transfer production of its lorries and 
vans to Berliet’s under-utilised works at 
Lyons. There will be a rationalisation of 
outlets abroad, which will be easy, since 
there are few overlapping interests, and at 
home, where there is more overlapping. 
For Berliet has a strong independent 
dealer organisation, which will not wel¬ 
come the Citroen intrusion. Many of 
Berliet’s dealers also sell cars made by 
Peugeot, which does not make commercial 
vehicles. So there could be some restless 
dealers available for foreign companies, 
who already have a fifth of the French 
commercial vehicle market, even exclud¬ 
ing the 7,0.00 trucks made by tJnic, Fiat’s 
French subsidiary. 

Altogether, the deal will* of course, 


strengthen Cijtroen, especially as Berliet’s 
vehicles were of more modern design than 
Citroen’s, and Berliet has a range of 
v-engines due to appear soon. It will also 
make it more difficult for foreigners to 
get further into the French market — 
except indirectly. Renault already has a 
deal with the German MAN company 
which sells large diesels to Renault and 
imports Renault’s Saviem vans into Ger¬ 
many in return. 'I’his link will almost cer¬ 
tainly have to be strengthened quite a bit 
now. 


Aluminium 


Critical discussions 


Large scale aluminium dumping in 
Europe may well be in the offing. A 
good deal of eastern European aluminium 
is already finding its way into western 
European markets at prices more than 
£25 below the £196 a ton producers’ 
price. Hitherto most of this east 
European aluminium has been bought by 
the. giant non-American producers led by 
Alcan and Alusuisse on a gentleman’s 
agreement and at a discount below their 
own price. It has then either been passed 
on to their own semi-fabricators or sold 
to the independent semi-fabricators at the 
official producers* price. 

The producers defend this arrangement 
on the grounds that the eastern block 
countries left to themselves would dump 
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Slowdown in Europe: Faltering growth in the world's most 
important trading countries has nipped back export and 
output gains elsewhere. Hardest hit in Europe have been 
tfieklinalier countries heavily dependent on markets in 
Grarany and, to a lesser extent, Britain; the pause in 


America has also pinched. The worst may be over, but the 
timing and strength of the upswings, remain uncertain. 

In the coming weeks, in a series of occasional articles* 
The Economist will look at the fortunes of some of the 
countries most affected by these trends. 
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)ver~capacity again 


heir aluminium regardless of price with 
lie prime object of getting foreign 
vchange. The amount of east European 
sports are not thought to be much more 
han 60-70,000 tons a year. But they are 
nrrcasing and already constitute a size- 
ihle proportion of the requirements of 
dependent semi-fabricators outside the 

riited States. And in the past when the 
astern block has gone in for dumping it 
las taken demand away from the big 
iroduccrs and disrupted the price 
tructure which they are so painstakingly 
rving to protect. 

The negotiations now in progress for 

renewal of the gentleman's agreement 
letween the producers and the east 
Europeans are apparently bogged down. 
Ihe eastern Europeans want to lengthen 
lit* contracts beyond one year ; the 
vestern. producers want a better discount 
>ii the metal they buy. 'The impasse 
omes at a particularly tricky time for 
lie industry. World demand is no longer 
mowing at the very fast rates of the last 
<-\v years. Free world consumption was 
i2 per cent up in 1966, but last month 
Wean had to close down one of its ingot 
making plants in Canada. On the semi- 
mhricating side where over-capacity is 
main Incoming a big problem, unofficial 
mice cutting in the form of loyalty and 
quantity discounts is now wide-spread. 

The producers’ price is coming under 
creasing pressure. The big question 
mark hangs over the American market 
"■here there are nine different companies 
producing aluminium ingots. If demand 
l,, ntinues to slacken it is unlikely that 
"■any will be prepared to cut back pro¬ 
motion—though Alcan hopes that its 
Sample has not gone unnoticed. Further¬ 
more should negotiations with the east 
Europeans break down leading to a sharp 
grease in the availability of cheap 
Numinium supplies, the producers might 
'cry well have to contend for the first 
ll| ue with an official European free 
"^rket in aluminium on the London 


Metal Exchange. If this h appened it 
would be at prices well belo'^v their own 
one of £196 a ton. The independent 
companies can only compet.e if they get 
their aluminium at comparable prices to 
what the big semi-fabricators pay. 
Whether the present system] amounts to 
a cartel which ought to hi* broken by the 
establishment of a new free market 
depends on whether the j>roducers are 
supplying aluminium to their own semi- 
fabricating subsidiaries at a more favour¬ 
able price than they seB it to the indepen¬ 
dents. Well, are they ? 

France 


Waiting for Vallon 

Paris 

\ 1’iench government decision on the 
“ Vallon amendment," which ought, 
according to President de (iaullc,, 
make staff participation in company 
profits obligatory should be adopted i.n 
principle at the next council of ministers 
on July ^ 1 st. T it is possible that only part 
of it will be approved then, and that the 
rest will be approved by the ministerial 
meeting on August 9th, the day before 
President de Gaulle is due to make c«ne of 
his television addresses. 

The principles of the Vallon a.mend- 
rnent arc so thorny in practice, that few 
believe thev will ever get anywhere. How¬ 
ever the president evidently wishes them to 
—against the advice of the prime minis¬ 
ter, against the advice of the minister for 
economics and finance, M. Dchre, and 
consequently against the advice of the 
Mathcy commission set up to examine the 
subject., and that of most important civil 
servants. At this juncture it would seem 
likely that the critics have at least gained 
one point, that worker participation should 
be based on profits rather than on some 
weird formula of a share in self-financing. 
How much remains to be seen. Probably 
not all profit-making firms will be subject 
to the otherwise obligatory system. Only 
those employing over a few hundred will 
have to give their workers a share in* the 
profits. The government also seems to fav¬ 
our the workers’ shares taking the form 
of a saving which for a certain time (prob¬ 
ably five years) will remain compulsorily 
invested in the company’s balance sheet 
before it can be realised. This is why the 
idea of distributing supplementary pen¬ 
sions (like the German system) has been 
put aside. It is not yet definite which pre¬ 
cise form will be adopted, but one of them 
is sure to be the issue of new shares from 
the workers’ profits which won’t be sale¬ 
able until a certain time has elapsed. 
Nationalised enterprises will not be in¬ 
cluded in the scheme. So that with small 
firms also excluded the number of workers 
who will benefit from the system should 
not exceed 3-4 million at the most. Even 
ahead of the formal announcement, the 
mind boggles at the possible distortions 
which the measure will introduce into 
France’s labour and capital markets. 


Canadian, banking 

Westbank sag a 


Winnipeg 

Mr Jan ies E. Coyne, who resigned in 
1961 as gov ernor of the Bank of Canada, 
has now been fired as president of the 
Bank of Western Canada. The move 
comes after six months of controversy. 

Westbank, as it is generally known, is 
the first all-Canadian bank to receive a 
charter tn nearly fifty years but it has 
never got off the ground ; it has yet to 
open its doors for business. At the 
beginning of the year its prospects were 
f'ood, with a certificate to start business 
and nearly Can$rj million cajjital. Then 
a bombshell was dropped in the board- 
room of British International Finance 
(Canada) Ltd., an Eastcrn-Canada finance 
house which holds a controlling interest 
in Westbank. Mr Sinclair Stevens, at 
the time chairman of both BIF and West- 
bank, told bis BIF directors be had 
obtained a line of credit with a LTnitcd 
States bank to back up his Can$i3o mil¬ 
lion mini-empire which was becoming 
dangerously overextended in its growth. 
Mr Coyne accused Mr Stevens of selling 
out to the Yankees and ruining the name 
of a Canadian financial institution. 

Mr Coyne resigned his directorships of 
BIF and of 'its subsidiaries. He carried 
the fight to parliament but found no 
support ; a Commons committee told 
the disputants that this was a banking 
row, with nothing illegal in it. 

Some weeks later Mr Stevens sold his 
interest to Montreal financier, Mr Marc 
Masson Bienvenu. It was said at the 
time that York Lambton Corporation, 
the BIF subsidiary which still holds 50.2 
per cent of Westbank shares worth Can$5 
million, was faced with repayment to Mr 
Bienvenu of a Can$3 million loan. It had 
to find a buyer of its shares or liquidate 
the bank to get its capital out. On July 
17th, at the third attempt, the Westbank 
directors unanimously unseated Mr 
Coyne because they felt he was hindering 
their efforts to find buyers for the bank 
stock. An offer from an Edmonton-based 
group for the controlling interest in the 
hank is being considered ; another group, 
organised by a Vancouver investor who 
claims multi-million dollar support from 
a United States and a Japanese hank, is' 
expected to bid for the shares soon. 

Iraq’s oil 

Rumaila shelved? 

Iraq has finally come down against grant¬ 
ing production rights over the prolific 
North Rumaila oilfield to Italy's state 
oil company, ENI ; so said a curious 
report from Baghdad in last Sunday's 
edition of the Italian newspaper Corriare 
della Sera . Certainly the moment is hardly 
right for Iraq's new cabinet to be seen 
discussing a deal with any western oil 
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consuming country. An agreement on ex¬ 
ploitation of North Rum&ila, v^hich could 
probably l>e producing at a .rate of 35 
million tons a year (half as much as 
Iraq's present production) inside thre* 
years, has hung fire through j^raqi in¬ 
decision for almost a decade. So what 
are a few more years here or there ? 

But the real reason for Iraq’s anti- 
Italian statement after months of inten¬ 
sive negotiations seems to be a failure 
to persuade either the Italian government 
or the French to break ranks with the* 
major western oil companies. Iraq's oil 
concessionaire, which originally included 
the North Rumaila field in its concession 
area, is the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
controlled by four British and American 
majors and France's Gompagnie Fran- 
gaise des P£troles. IPG has seen North 
Rumaila taken from it by one govern¬ 
ment (in 1962), partially restored by 
another (in 1965) in an agreement which 
has never been ratified, and put in limbo 
by successive governments since then. 

All along, Iraq’s ploy has been to use 
the vast potential of Rumaila to play 
I PC'! off against ENI,. against France’s 
aggressive state-owned ERAP, and against 
the American independents, in an effort 
to get the best possible terms. With ENI 
biting hard just before war with Israel 
broke out, the wave of anti-British and 
anti-American feeling gave Iraq an un¬ 
repeatable opportunity to back out of the 
*965 agreement with I PC. At the same 
time there were strong rumours, undenied 
in Paris, first that CFP was being urged 
to forget its fellow shareholders in IPG 
and go in on a bigger scale with the Iraqi 
government, and then that ERAP too 
was interested in capitalising on President 
de Gaulle’s popularity with the Arabs. 

Iraq is clearly piqued that none of 
these possibilities has come off. The war. 
finally brought an already wavering 
Italian government down against ratting 
on Britain, America and France. More 
significant still GFP has taken a typically 
tough line first in getting the French 
government (one of its shareholders) to 
lobby the Italian government pretty hard, 
second in steadfastly refusing to go along 
with the French government’s opportun¬ 
ism in the Middle East, and finally by 
playing at least an informal part in get¬ 
ting the state company ERAP to keep its 
nose out of the affair too. 
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Mexican sulphur 

Government coup 


Mexico City 

Shareholders of t he American-owned Pan 
American Sulphu r Company (Pasco) have 
finally accepted a t $63 million Mexican bid 
(made last October) for 66 per cent of the 
equity of Azufrera Panainericana, Pasco's 
wholly owned subsi diary which is by far 
the biggest sulphur producer in Mexico. 
The Mexican government will now take 
over 43 per cent of Panainericana, and 
private Mexican interests (some of which 
are thought to be a bridge for yet further 
government participation in the future) 
will take another 23 por cent. 

It is a decision which has all but been 
forced upon the shareholders of Pan 
American Sulphur—by a series of govern¬ 
ment prods, sanctions and inducements. 
For the last two years the Mexican sulphur 
industry has been operating in a state of 
confusion. It has been a tussle to get 
export licences from the government while 
there have been charges and counter 
charges on whether Panainericana has 
wanted—or even been able—to extract 
enough fresh sulphur to fulfil its export 
licences when it finally got them; though 
recent visits to Panarnericana’s deposits 
suggest that it is working them quite fast 
enough to fill the export licence for 1.5 
million tons which it asked for this year. 

In Me.xicanising its sulphur industry, 
the government lias not missed a trick. 
Texas Guff Sulphur, another American 
company with a relatively small Mexican 
subsidiary, stopped working its (deposits 
five years ago when sulphur prices were 
at a low ebb. A series of law suits ensued 
between the government and TGS which 
were only finally dropped in April when 
TGS, wanting to get back into production, 
agreed to sell one-third of its subsidiary’s 
equity to the same state agency which is 
now buying 43 per cent of Panamericana, 
and another third to private Mexican 
interests. Yet another sulphur producer, 
Central Minera, is owned two-thirds by 
the government and one-third by Inter¬ 
national Helium of Canada. Other pos¬ 
sible producers (a new sulphur prospecting 
rush has been set off by a big local family 
near San Felipe) are mostly Mexican, with 
one quite significant all-American excep¬ 
tion, Azufrera de Veracruz, which is now 
likely to feel more out in the cold than 
ever. 

Mexico is the world’s third largest 
producer of sulphur' it produced 1.6 
million tons in 1965 (compared with 
America’s 7.4 million tons), but it could 
produce a lot more. The hope must be 
that it will now do so. But there are tears 
that the government is now in a position 
to push through its long-held view that 
Mexico’s sulphur companies should get 
better prices for their exports—even if this 
means ditching long-term contracts and 
possibly even old-established customers. 
With demand on the sulphur market at 
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la&t easing off and more and more sulphur 
lieing produced in the wbrld, often as a 
by-product of sour natural gas, this could 
prove to be an ill-judged policy indeed. 


The Six 


Top Eurocrats 

Brussels 

Through the insistence of their president, 
M. Jean Rey, the commisioners of the new 
Common Market Commission have not 
just shared out the former jobs which 
existed before the merger of the European 
Coal and Steel Community in Luxemburg 
with the EEC and Euratom in Brussels. 
The recasting has been fundamental. 

Herr W. Haferkamp, a German trade 
unionist, has sole responsibility for energy 
policy. M. Jean Deniau, a French new¬ 
comer to Brussels — at least as com- 
mission member- takes on the forbidding 
challenge of commercial policy. This 
includes the formal shift required by the 
Treaty of Rome to community-negotiated 
trade treaties with communist countries, 
ior which the 1970 deadline is uncom¬ 
fortably near and the official French atti¬ 
tude massively discouraging. The problem 
of British membership is shared by a work¬ 
ing party and by Sr Eduardo Martino, 
taking on M. Rey's former mantle of 
external relations. Of the fourteen com¬ 
missioners, only M. Sieco Mansholt 
carries on with his old job of coping both 
with the administration and the policy¬ 
making of the common farm policy. M 
Bodson, the Luxemburg member, gets 
transport policy, achieving which is one 
<>f the immediate tasks before the com¬ 
mission right now. 

Many of these jobs are clear-cut, but 
others bear the signs of in-hghting. Signoi 
Colonna got his way with responsibility 
for industrial affairs, but may be hard put 
to it to develop an industrial policy with¬ 
out responsibility for energy, research, 
state aid, fiscal policy, or the investment 
policy of the former high authority of the 
ECSC. As looked likely when M 
Marjolin announced his departure, his 
medium-term economic kingdom has been 
broken up. Energy policy is on its own. 
M. Marjolin’s successor, M. Barre, hus 
surrendered regional policy—perhaps not 
too reluctantly—to Herr von d e r 
Groeben. It is a field which runs straight 
into national sovereignties. 

The whole scheme will stand or fall on 
the success of a series of co-ordinating 
working parties each with at least two 
commissioners at their head. Only they 
can iron out or further confuse the over¬ 
lapping competencies of the new carve- 
up. Things have gone largely the way 
M. Rey wished—and he has left himsel| 
free of direct responsibilities in order 
have the energy to get the new machine I 
going. He will need diplomacy. I 
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Zi nc 


The pricing club 


The zinc producers’ price is coming 
under increasing pressure. The London 
Metal Exchange price is still below it, 
over a month after the producers dropped 
their price, by £4 to £98 a ton and cut 
back production by 5 per cent. This fol¬ 
lows a production cut of 10 per cent last 
November. Officially there is no cartel. 
But each of these announcements came 
straight after an informal meeting in 
Brussels of the world’s main zinc pro¬ 
ducers outside the United States. 

On the whole the zinc producers’ un¬ 
official pricing scheme, in operation for 
some three years now, has been remark¬ 
ably successful. One reason no doubt 
is that very little zinc comes from poli¬ 
tically unstable countries. Another is that 
the amount of supply outside producer 
control coining mainly from eastern 
Europe and from scrap is nothing like as 
important as it is in copper. More impor¬ 
tant still, although zinc mining is in many 
hands, smelting capacity is far more con¬ 
centrated with most of it controlled by the 
large mining interests like Rio Tinto Zinc 
in Britain and Cominco in Canada. It has 
been the smelters who called the tune. 

How much longer can the present pro¬ 
ducers* price last ? Hitherto world demand 
and supply have been in near equilibrium 
at the prices set by the producers. Over 
the last seven months, however, mine pro¬ 
duction outside the United States has had 
to.be reduced by 15 per cent. This year 
there is expected to be a sharp jump in 
world mining capacity. The, new Texas 
Gulf venture in Canada alone can produce 
another 250,000 tons a year or 7 per cent 
of last year’s free world production 
Further production* cutbacks—a gift to 
Canada—are hardly likely to be agreed 
on easily. Price reductions on the other 
hand, unless they are sizeable, do little 
to increase consumption. Even if the 
more efficient producers were to drop 
their prices regardless, it would take 
something like a £20 drop below the 
present £98 a ton before it made any 
impression on supply, and the more effi¬ 
cient might not make enough in extra 
sales to offset lower margins. Thus for the 
moment the producers within the Brus¬ 
sels “ club ” are unlikely to do anything 
to break their uneasy co-operation. 

Pressures from outside the club, how¬ 
ever, are mounting. Stocks with American 
producers are climbing fast. They have 
nearly doubled in the six months to last 
April. Unless the Americans can agree 
on production cutbacks, which arc bound 
to be scrutinised under the anti-trust laws, 
they will be forced to lower prices. This 
will then begin to make it profitable to 
ship American zinc to Europe, and a lot 
harder for the producers to support prices 
on the London Metal Exchange. Further- 
mqjB Mw smelters outside producer con- 
itroap^the Metallgesellshaft one in Ger- 
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many are coming into production this 
year, and it will become increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for these smelters to avoid under¬ 
cutting their competitors. There are signs 
that this is happening in Belgium and 
Germany. 


Argentine cars 

A start in 
rationalisation 


Buenos Aires 

While the Argentine government is 
still dickering about rationalising the 
country's motor vehicle industry, Renault 
is busy doing *01 uc rationalising on 
its own account. It is negotiating to 
buy (at a price alleged to be up to $20 
million) the one-third stake formerly held 
by Kaiser Jeep Corporation—part of the 
Edgar Kaiser empire'—in Argentina’s 
biggest vehicle maker, Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, which employs 20,000 workers. 
This always was an anomalous holding 
for Kaiser since it stopped building cars 
(as opposed to jeeps) in the United States 
in the mid-fifties. 

There are 11 car and truck assembly 
plants and a large component industry in 
Argentina now, for a market that is 
strongly protected. In 1959 , 23 factories 
were authorised to operate under excep¬ 
tionally favourable conditions. But the 
slow growth of the market which has 
never absorbed more than 200,000 cars a 
year has been leading the smaller com¬ 
panies to bankruptcy or forced them to 
merge. 

While the industry is so fragmented 
vehicles are naturally very expensive. A 
Chrysler Valiant, to take a typical case, 
costs some US $5,500 compared with 
just over $2,000 in the United States. 

The government may well bring out a 
policy to increase production to 300,000 
per annum and simultaneously bring 
down prices. This could double the motor 
market within a couple of years in the 
Argentine with a ratio of 7 people per 
car—a level comparable with a European 
country like Italy. At the moment the 
ratio is 15 people per car. The attempts 
since 1963 to integrate certain parts of the 
motor industry in member countries of 
LAFTA (Latin American Free Trade 
Association) have made little headway to 
far although Brazil and Argentina 


Vehicle Production in Argentina 

General Motore . 21,000 

Chryaler . 15,000 

Ford . 29.500 

Fiat . 36,000 

LILA. 40,000 

Safrar (Peugeot) . 11,000 

Mercedes . 6,000 

Citroen . 6,200 

S.I.A. 9,500 

Dinfia . 2,600 

Others . 3,700 


179,500 
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may be nearing practical solutions as both 
General Motors and Ford could combine 
their operations in those countries. 

Trucks are a special case with most 
major truck-makers represented in both 
countries. Argentina expects to expand 
production considerably in the hope of an 
increasingly active economy after two 
years’ recession, but is not prepared to 
authorise a protection above 60 per cent 


European atoms 


Still no policy 


Brussels 

As a gesture of goodwill to the European 
communities’ newly merged commission, 
the Italians have stopped sulking and 
agreed to a compromise formula for the 
financing of their PEC fast reactor pro¬ 
ject under the Euratom programme. This 
is the missing piece in the jigsaw which 
has remained unfinished since the 
squabbles of last November about payment 
for United States plutonium fuel elements, 
which left Euratom virtually paralysed 
during the closing months of its separate 
existence. Now credits can be shifted 
around to fit expenditure in the final year 
of the second five-year research pro¬ 
gramme, and the French may even end 
up by paying the $2.8 million they owe 
for their share in the plutonium. 

The new commission will still have to 
start almost from scratch as regards ideas 
on atomic research for the coming years. 
Here, as in so many fields, M. Rey and 
his colleagues will find the next step more 
difficult than earlier community achieve¬ 
ments. In 1958 the nuclear power industry 
hardly existed on the continent. Now it is 
getting off the ground and due to expand 
rapidly. Whatever research the commis¬ 
sion tries to co-ordinate or stimulate with 
community funds has to fit usefully into 
the overall picture. Yet so far none of the 
governments has made its ideas known 
to the commission. The French and 
Germans are meanwhile both going 
ahead with their own community- 
supported fast reactor schemes. There has 
not so far been any proper consultation 
of industry either. The idea has been 
mooted of a provisional programme to 
hold the line for a year, while the guide¬ 
lines for long-term development are 
worked out, but this would solve nothing 
unless there was a real preparedness on 
the part of the member governments to 
co-operate. 

The merger of the three executive 
commissions and the projected merger of 
the communities could, if the new com¬ 
mission has the courage and the imagine 
tion, open the way for a six-nation 
approach to three vital areas : European 
research and development, industrial 
policy, and energy. This is, perhaps, the 
biggest single opportunity for the new 
commission, but meanwhile a holdihgi 
action is needed to win back the initiative I 
for the commission. I 
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Britain 


A quieter week, but sterling 
still sagging 


Careful advance notice of Mr Callaghan's 
statement against devaluation and—more 
to the point—a nervous weekend safely 
passed seemed to take the worse edge off 
nerves in London’s gold and exchange 
markets up to the time we went to press 
on Thursday. Well, more or less. 
Demand for gold, which had jumped 
to 13-14 tons in a single day last Friday 
on a rush of small buying orders (partly 
parked by another rumour that America 
was about to suspend gold sales), fell 
liack again on Monday and Tuesday. 
Jrue, demand was once more brisk at 
the fixing on Wednesday, pushing the 
price up again to $35.19^ an ounce, 
within j cent of the limit normally 


imposed by the central bankers* gold 
pool. But market sources insisted that, 
for the second Wednesday running, this 
jump reflected one large order by a 
special buyer rather than a general, 
speculative, panic. On Thursday demand 
was again good, largely on month-end 
ordering from Switzerland, but it was not 
exceptional and the dollar price edged 
down by cent. 

The pound itself had a patchy week. 
In contrast to the previous week there 
was a merciful absence of real selling 
pressure, but buyers were also thin on 
the ground. An early recovery on 
Monday was not held in subsequent 
dealings. The Chancellor’s speech 


Sterling since 1964 


SPOT RATE 


OCF-NOV MINI-BUDGET 
7% BANK RATE 
IMPORT SURCHARGE 


CENTRAL BANK 
OEBTS CLEARED 




IMF/SWISS 


— 2*78 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Last Wednesday of month 

1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 11 

1967 Weekly on Wednesdays 

1 1 111 1 111 1 1111 1 111 1 1111 IiiiIiiI I 

1 1984 

1886 1 

1966 



Britain's Defences and Debts 


OWN RESOURCES 
bs«rve« end-June 
tamaining dollar portfolio 
Total 


OtSTS OUTSTANDING 

Oua in 1967 to: IMP. 

"«a In 1970 to : IMF. 

Switzerland 

pue in 1971 to: IMF. 

fatal due in 1967-71 . 


£ millon CREDIT LINES* $ million 

1,012 American : 

180 Federal Reserve swap ... 1,350 

1,192or Special Sept. 1965 credit ... 200-300 eat. 

S3L338 

***** French: 

* Special June 1966 bilateral 

9 million c £ dit (renewed March 1967) 100 

347 

1,400 Other “Basle” countries 

39 Special June 1966 multilateral 

123 credits (renewed March 1967) 600-7Q0 eat. 

1,909 Total . ~t» 60 


’ These figures take no account of any drawings made on Britain’s central bank credits 
**rlng May-July. 


apparently carried more weight in antici¬ 
pation than in delivery. A further 
fractional fall on Tuesday could be 
explained largely on technical factors ; 
but the rate slipped further on Wednes¬ 
day, when technical money market 
considerations would normally be work¬ 
ing in sterling’s favour. By the close on 
Thursday the rate had fallen fractionally 
below $2.781‘«, to touch a new postwar 
low. 

It was a respite of sorts. Although the 
authorities had to intervene occasionally 
in the forward market their support to 
the spot rate was believed to be 
very modest indeed. However, the 
undertone of the pound clearly remains 
unsteady. Bad news could upset the 
balance all too easily. With luck, next 
week’s reserve figures may prove a fairly 
easy hurdle. At least they can be 
fiddled ; and few exchange dealers were 
willing this week to risk any estimate of 
July’s true loss. Most people are saying 
that the next real test may be July’s 
trade figures, although the impact of the 
closure of Suez may mean that they will 
not be very revealing either. 


Railways 

Faster 

rationalisation 


Two months is the time which Britain’s 
railwaymen, managers and workers, have 
been given by the Government to thrash 
out the two inter-related problems which 
are bedevilling their lives and—almost in¬ 
cidentally—delaying the creation of an 
effective and profitable national transport 
system ; rail pay and manpower efficiency. 
Last week the Minister of Labopr, Mr Ray 
Gunter, presided over the latest of a series 
of rail pay and efficiency talks which had 
their genesis in the Prime Minister’s settle¬ 
ment of the threatened 1965 national rail 
strike. Last Tuesday Sir Stanley Raymond, 
chairman of British Rail, held the first 
man-to-man meeting between his board 
and the three rail unions’ executives in the 
20-year-old history of the British state- 
owned rail system. Now, with a bit of 
luck, things should never be the same 
again. 

The first cause for cautious optimism 
is what happened, &ut was not published, 
about the ministerial meeting of last week. 
Here the rail chairman warned that it 
might be March, 1968, before his indus- 
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trial advisers would be able to settle finally 
the workers* present hopes of a substantial 
pay rise. But Sir Stanley’s concern about 
the rail unions leaders' full diaries (Trades 
Union Congress in early September and 
Labour party conference in early Octo¬ 
ber) were swept aside. Two months were, 
it was made clear, enough time for the 
railways not only to hazard an offer but 
to settle a bargain. British Rail’s proven 
ability to go a short way in a long time-' 
at least as far as industrial negotiations 
are concerned—not only briefly evalu¬ 
ated but more briefly dismissed. “ Action 
this year ” is now the Government's order. 

Perhaps the pressure which was exerted 
upon Sir Stanley at his roundtable discus¬ 
sion with Mr Gunter was still around 
when the Railway Board were the hosts, 
last T uesday, to the unions. For Sir Stanley 
decided to tell some of the brutal facts 
of rail life. This not only covered well- 
known ground such as British Rail’s 
hopes of getting increased manpower 
efficiency by reducing the 14 existing 
grades of ‘wage-earning workers to no 
more than 6, but it also included 
the story of what is- happening to 
the railways’ commercial traffic. Coal 
freights were, of course, top of Sir 
Stanley’s gloom list, which showed that 
traffic which had totalled 147 million 
tons in 1964 fell to 138 million the follow¬ 
ing year and 132 million last year. And 
steel revenue, already badly hit by the 
post-freeze slump which is keeping the 
mills at only 70 per cent of maximum 
production, is even down as a percentage 
of total output. The figures which pro¬ 
vided the rail unions’ real food for thought 
were : finished steel products transported 
by rail down from 57 per cent of the 
!957 output to 40 per cent of last year's. 
And the railway's share of semi-finished 
steel also fell, from 73 per cent in 1957 
to 57 per cent in 1966. And oil traffic, 
the most important single long-term 
cargo the railways are after, was still 
only 15.7 per cent of 1966 output (com¬ 
pared with 28.7 per cent carried in 1954), 
despite the various long-term oil carrying 
contracts which have allowed British Rail 
to hght back from their all-time low of 
12.5 per cent in 1962. 

With at least 100,000 men to be lopped 
off the railway’s labour force as soon as 
possible, it is to be presumed that British 
Rail will now get on quickly with the task 
ahead of them. At least neither side can 
delude itself that either time—or the Gov¬ 
ernment—are on their side. 


Road transport 

No more than a 
compromise 

On $hflL issue of road haulage licensing, 
which Cm tfeen hanging around the Gov- 
erniuenRt ineckline like an albatross ever 
jince Ml got into office, Mrs Barbara 
Castle, fhe Minister of Transport, has 


chosen a characteristic political compro¬ 
mise. It is also, characteristically, a good 
compromise, giving a probably inevitable 
sop to the railways, but going a very 
long way towards the technically correct 
solution. 

T he issue itself is simple enough . road 
hauliers are hedged in by restrictions and 
regulations, most of which were drawn up 
in the late 1930s when protection of the 
railways was at its height. For instance, 
as it stands a haulier must obtain a sep¬ 
arate licence for every vehicle he owns 
and licensing can be opposed by anyone 
who chooses to argue that existing facili¬ 
ties are sufficient. Not that Britain is ex¬ 
ceptional in its degree of control : in 
France, for instance, the authorities are so 
tight-fisted that the total number of long¬ 
distance hauliers has barely increased at 
all since 1945. On the other hand a num¬ 
ber of countries, some purposefully, some 
accidentally, have taken the plunge to¬ 
wards more untrammelled road competi¬ 
tion, against the argument that this leads 
to inadequate safety standards. And it 
seems to have worked. 

For instance, America imposed close 
rules on the carriage of poultry and food 
until these were broken in the 1950s by 
a successful court case ; rates dropped by 
between a third and a half without 
repercussions on safety standards or the 
health and welfare of the drivers. More 
recently, Australia and Sweden have 
followed the same route—apparently to 
their satisfaction. 

Britain, instead, got a report : that of 
the Geddes committee on carrier licensing 
which went whole hog for competition. 
The Tories had thought it up but it 
landed on the desk of Mr Tom Fraser, 
Mrs Castle’s predecessor, when Labour 
got into office. He promptly disavowed it. 

Mrs Castle has taken her time about 
coming up with a compromise. It gives 
total freedom to the short-distance 
haulier. In the next category—roughly de¬ 
fined as those carrying general merchan¬ 
dise distances less than 100 miles—the 
haulier has to show he has financial re¬ 
sources sufficient to support his supposed 
scale of operation, must keep a check on 
his drivers’ hours and lorries* condition, 
and must employ a 11 qualified ” transport 
manager, whatever that may mean, 
although this is where the safety regu¬ 
lations come in ; the manager loses his 
licence if he does not measure up to some 
pretty stringent standards. 

But greater freedom on the short and 
medium liauls is counterbalanced ■ by a 
greater restriction for hauliers carting 
general merchandise over more than 100 
miles (and certain hulk freight over more 
than 25 miles). In future the railways will 
do the job unless the haulier proves they 
are incapable. This is certainly wrong. It 
means a tribunal, instead of the open mar¬ 
ket, will have to decide - between the 
opposing claims. But if this is the only 
way freedom can be got elsewhere, it is 
worth putting up with this. Especially as 
getting haulage off the roads has a lot to 
be said for it from a general'transport 
policy point of view. 


Steel' 

Open contracts, 
openly not 
arrived at ? 


Predictably, the car-makers feel that the 
30s a ton “ loyalty rebate,” proposed h\ 
the new British Steel Corporation f(>! 
users who do not buy any foreign steel 
for six months, is a retrograde step and 
will tell the BSC so when they meet it 
next week. In the past they have used 
foreign steel in large quantities (over a 
fifth of total requirements in some cases 
a couple of years ago) because Bi itish 
steel was not up to scratch in quality. 
The Dutch steel used instead produced 
less reject material and fewer stoppages 
on expensive presses, so, although it cost 
the same as British steel to buy, it was 
cheaper to use. As a direct result of these 
heavy imports, British firms, in particular 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, so 
improved quality that the home steel 
used in British cars is now every hit as 
good as that used by Volkswagen, which 
is the pace-setter in matters of quality. 
Imports are now confined to marginal; 
quantities, the hangover from old con-> 
tracts, and a few thousand tons of sheet! 
of a width not available from British mills] 
for things like the roofs of large cars. 

British car-makers were hoping for 
some kind of price arrangement, 
especially those who will lose the addi¬ 
tional discount now given because their 
plants are near steel mills. But they 
expected to be dealt with individually and 
to do their own bargaining ; since theic 
are only five of them they see no need 
to be dealt with as an industry through 
their club, the Society of Motor Manu¬ 
facturers and Traders, which has never 
been used for this purpose before. They 
are very unhappy that this delicate 
business of loyalty rebates, affecting the 
heart of their purchasing policy, which 
is itself the most intricate and secret pari 
of their business, should be aired so 
publicly. Above all they want to be able 
to retain the threat of being able tu 
impprt steel if the quality of British steel 
should deteriorate. 

Obviously a bargain can fce still struck, 
Byt now the car-makers areTikely to dra,£ 
th#r feet and bring in complications (wil 
they have to cancel existing contracts ? i 
what about steel not ava%ble here ?) 
They are being reminded forcibly of the 
bad old days aftei the last y*ar when the 
steel-makers adopted a completely take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude to their customers- 
So BSC should use the nationalistic 
big stick with some care ; after all * th< 
steelmakers themselves are still, suffers 
from the protection afforded to Britisl 
coal when the steel mills wanted to g el 
cheap supplies from 'the United State* 
And other industries, used* to bargain^! 
by individual companies with specif 
suppliers, have'already shown thfey dislike 
collective bargaining in public. 
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New Ishue 


These securities having been sold , this announcement appears ax a waiter of record only . 

$12,000,000 

City of Oslo 

(Kingdom of Norway) 

6 3 A% Sinking Fund External Loan lBoiuds 

due July 15, 1977 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Drexel Harriman Ripley Lazard Freres & Co. 

Incot porated 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Banca d’America e d’ltalia 
Banca Provinciale Lombarda S.p.A. 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Banco di Roma 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 


Andresens Bank A/S 
Banc. 1 Nazionale del Lavoro 


Banco di Roma Bank of Lon don & South America 

Limited 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banqu e Nationale de Pari* 

Bergen* Privatbank Cassa di Risparmio delle 1 ’rovincie Lombarde 


Cazenove & Co. Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Credit Lyonnais 
Dresdner Bank 

Aktienffaeellechaft 

Frankfurter Bank 


Credito Itaiiano 


Euramerica-Finanziaria Intemazionale, S.p.A. 


Commerzbank Credit Commerc ial de France S.A. 

Aktiengeaellecheft 

Den Danske Landmandsbank Deutsche Bank 

Aktlengescllechaft 

temazionale, S.p.A. Robert Fleming & Co. 

Limited 


Gunnar Bphn & Co., A/S Hambros Bank R. Henriques jr. Hill, Samuel & Co. 

Limited Limited 


Kjjfbenhavns Handelsbank 


Kredietbank N.V. 


Lazard Brothers & Co., 

Limited 


Lazard 1 "reres et Cie 


Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan Grenfell & Co. de Neuflize, Schlun.iberger, M sUet & Cie 

Limited Limited 

Den norske Creditbank Privatbanken i Kjpbenhavn N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Schroder W. '*8 & Co. 

Limited 

Skandinaviska Banken Societe Generale Societe Generate de Banq 'ue S.A. 


Stockholm* Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Svenska Handeisbanken 


S.G. Warburg &Co. 

Limited 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith White, Weld&Co. Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Bache&Go. 

Securities Underwriter Limited Limited Incorporated 


New York, N.Y., July 25 , 1967 
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Building socie ties * 

Help! 


Within a few days three million building 
society borrowers will be getting a leaflet 
on the mortgage option scheme. This is 
intended to give them guidance in the 
far reaching and irrevocable decision of 
whether to opt or not. The Ministry of 
Housing, which devised the scheme, has 
tried hard to* make the leaflet comprehen¬ 
sible, but the mechanics of the scheme ar»e 
inherently so complicated as to defy an.y 
simple explanation. 

The principle of the scheme is that the 
borrower can opt to give up his right to 
tax relief on his mortgage interest (from 
next April). Instead the building society 
(or local authority or life office), will, get 
a 2 per cent subsidy from the Treasury on 
his behalf. This will be used to reduce his 
interest rate by 2 per cent—ie to 5,4 pc:r 
cent from the present building .society 
mortgage rate of 74 per cent. If he is a 
new borrower ’his repayments >*ill be 
worked out on this basis from the start. 
Existing borrowers will have t’neir re¬ 
payments reduced by one-sixth anyway. 
Then the interest will be charged from 
then on at 5J per cent instead of 7J per 
cent, and the period of the mortgage 
might have to be lengthened a hit or 
shortened to make up any dif ferenc:e. 

Opting is worth while for a borrower 
whose income brings him in t he 6s in the 
£ tax bracket or less. The agony arises 
because the borrower must opt for the 
entire life of the mortgage. Existing bor¬ 
rowers must opt before D ecemb.er 31st, 
or before September 30th hbr on»e or two 
societies including the Wo olwich and the 
Leeds Permanent, whose financial years 
end then. New borrowe rs must choose 
straight away. There are no second 
thoughts. So a borrow er must make a 
guess about his future income, size of 
family and tax rate as ’ well as working out 
whether opting is wc ,rth whi.lc now. 

That is why the ? societies are so des¬ 
perately anxious to r iV oid actually having 
to advise a borrow' er whether to opt or 
not—although ob' /iously they will be 
inundated with inc juiries. AM they will do 


is explain the scheme and the factors the 
bor rower ought to consider and leave him 
t<* make up his own mind. But assuming 
bv.ilding society work is not disrupted too 
ii’iuch, the rate of lending over the next 
t!iire*e months is likely to increase. The net 
inflow of funds into the societies in the 
second quarter was well up on the first 
quarter, and on the second quarter of 
19*36, despite gloomy warnings by the 
societies a few weeks back. And new hous¬ 
ing starts in the private sector in the first 
half of 1967 were 25 per cent up on 1966. 
Whether the societies increased inflow will 
be enough to cope with the extra mort¬ 
gage demand the option scheme will 
generate is another matter. 


ECGD 


Risking it 


The Export Credits Guarantee Depart¬ 
ment is extending its revolving bank guar¬ 
antees to exports sold on open credit (for 
up to six months) and for cash against 
documents. This completes the admirable 
process begun two years ago when ECGD 
first introduced bank guarantees for indi¬ 
vidual transactions made on over two years 
credit ; in return for an ECGD guarantee 
(effectively making the financing of ex¬ 
ports a gilt-edged risk) the banks under¬ 
took to lend at a fixed rate of per cent 
plus commitment fees. Then a year ago 
the guarantees were extended to exports 
sold on under two years credit, provided 
the credit took the fairly straight-laced 
form of bills drawn on the foreign buyer 
in favour of the bank. The lending rate 
agreed by the banks was Bank rate inclu¬ 
sive of all charges. 

The extension of the guarantees did not, 
however, include the far larger proportion 
of exports sold on short-term credit which 
do not involve the cumbersome use of fulls. 
For a start there is a much greater risk 
in open credit and CAD business where 
there is no documentary evidence and nO' 
formal claim for payment from the buyer. 
ECGD's way round this is to put the onus 
for repayment of bank credits squarely on 
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the shoulders 01 the exporter rather tfi a|1 
on his foreign customer. The exporter wh„ 
hah a revolving bank guarantee has first 
to hand copies of his invoices to his ban¬ 
kers, and the invoices have to show th>* 
agreed repayment terms. And, second, tin 
exporter himself has to make a proniis.sor\ 
note to his bankers, on which the haul, 
can act the moment it falls due. If ECGI) 
is then called upon to pay the bank uncln 
its guarantee, it immediately chases th* 
exporter for its money. This is in marked 
contrast to the usual way of ECGD. 

Under the new arrangement, credit will 
again be at Bank rate inclusive. Exporter 
who are used to the risks of open credit 
and CAD business (the majority of them 
in fact) are unlikely to carp at the com¬ 
paratively harsh treatment they will orpt 
from ECGD on the occasions when things 
go wrong. For a start their ability to get 
open credit finance at 5^ per cent (as lonu 
as Bank rate stays there) ought to makr 
them the envy of Europe. And when the\ 
can get repayment ahead of the invoin 
and promissory note terms they will tem¬ 
porarily be quids in with an extra line nl 
credit. 


Scientific research 

Mr Benn's 
little bomb 


The largest scientific force in western 
Eurojje, the 22,000 researchers controlled 
by Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn, the 
Minister of Technology, is about to ha\c 
a reorganisations 1 bomb exploded under 
it—by Mr Benn. The decision to cut l>\ 
half the work done at Britain’s mosl 
advanced physics laboratory, the Atomic 
Energy Authority’s plasma physics anc! 
fusion research centre at Culham, Berk 
shire, is no isolated money-saving exercise 
The Culham cutback, announced in tht 
Commons on Wednesday, is the firsl 
indicator of a refocussing of the Govern¬ 
ment’s scientific effort, now being pre 
pared for the autumn. The new polk - ' 
which the Prime Minister is personal!' 
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annual rate of 2.3%. h 

t Provisional, t End of period. 
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backing, is that the state research pro¬ 
gramme must be committed towards 
aiding economic growth. 

The new approach is said to l>e more 
than simply a question of allowing such 
long-term projects as Culham to be re¬ 
phased (Mr Benn believes that Culham's 
work was sufficiently advanced for both 
the American and Russian equivalent 
centres to be prepared to co-operate in 
genuine exchanges of information), but is 
a determination to tie every level of state 
research to a positive outside application. 
The heads of the larger research establish¬ 
ments have been told that the Govern¬ 
ment will not stand for extra work being 
taken on to give employment to otherwise 
redundant scientists. And a Joint Pro¬ 
grammes Analysis Unit has been given the 
job of deciding which projects should 
continue, be axed, or done in conjunction 
with outside academic or industrial 
groups. In this co-operative approach the 
current apples of Mr Benn’s eve arc such 
things as the joint work on environmental 
systems being done by Birmingham Uni¬ 
versity and the Royal Radar Establish¬ 
ment at Malvern, and the chemistry 
researches of the University of East 
Anglia and the state’s Explosives Develop¬ 
ment Establishment. 

Mr Benn does promise some further 
projects for the atomic scientists them¬ 
selves. One of these will be to 
trace and check atmospheric pollution, 
using many of the techniques and much 
of the manpower now working on atomic 
iall-out. Another project is a tie-up 
1 between the ceramics industry and the 
I materials division of the AEA. 

Two phrases now current in ministerial 
minds arc “ segregated research " and 
j “ integrated research.” Segregated re¬ 
search is work which can have no applica- 
| tion to outside life, while integrated 
j research is something which can be linked 
I to national economic effdrt. Here the 
examples being quoted'include such plans 
us the linking of the National Gas Turbine 
and National Physical Laboratory, which 
grew from Sir Frank Whittle's early jet 
engine work, with the new aero-engine 
combine of Rolls-Royce and Bristol Sid- 
delcy. And the shipbuilding industry is 
certain to find itself linked to the ship 
division of the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory. Scientists now employed by the 
state who cannot find a means of linking 
their efforts with the new criteria will, it is 
(said, find their work being stopped. For 
if there is a clash between the so-called 
“ in-house ” research and work with an 
“out-of-house” application then the in- 
house work is to be abandoned. 

Strong resistance can be expected from 
the legion of state scientists (there are 
9,000 degree-standard researchers on the 
Ministry of 'Technology's salary roll) but 
Mr Benn is rejecting claims that cuts 
such as that at Culham will accelerate 
die scientific brain-drain ; he is also 
hoping to bulldoze through completely 
( new uses for scientists in industry. Both 
Mr Wilson and he are convinced that the 
'vay in which American industry uses men 
with good scientific degrees must be 


emulated in Britain. Design, develop¬ 
ment, and marketing are three of the 
fields tc which the former state scientists 
are to be directed. 

Britain’s average Ph.D. is unlikely to 
accept that marketing can be a sophis¬ 
ticated form of employment at first, or 
even second, sight. But if the Government 
does stick to its guns it may well be that 
a number of today’s physicists will find 
themselves tomorrow’s marketing inen. 
The Minister of Technology is nothing if 
not an enthusiast. 


Shipbuilding 

Scraping the 
bottom 


British shipyards only managed to win 
orders for 18 new ships totalling 49,000 
tons during the second quarter of the 
year. This is the lowest second quarter 
figure since 1959, but it does look as if 
the bottom of the present ordering cycle 
has been reached, and new orders should 
pick up during the second half of the 
year. As shipyards approach the half-way 
mark of w'hal was largely a two-year 
order book, they can once again offer 
earlier delivery dates than their Japanese 
or Swedish competitors and there are at 
least if, more ships in the order pipeline. 
These include two 130,000-ton tankers, 
to be built for Korean owners by Lith- 
gows on the lower reaches of the Clyde, 
three 12,000-ton container ships now 
being negotiated by Manchester Liners 
and Smiths Dock (part of the new Swan 
Hunter group), and four 27,000-ton bulk 
carriers to be built by Cammell Laird, 
the Birkenhead shipyard, for Norwegian 
owners. In fact the £200 million credit 
offered by the British government to 
British shipowners under the Geddes 
proposals should result in a steadily in¬ 
creasing flow of orders by the end of the 
year. 

By early 1968 the structure of the new 
shipyard groups now being discussed on 
the upper Clyde and Tees should, be 
much clearer, but in the meantime 
Cammell Laird (which is not part of any 
of the British shipyard grouping proposals) 
has taken a very positive step on its own 
towards closer co-operation with two 
continental shipyards. It has reached a 


SHIPYARD ORDERS thousand tons gross 

— 3200 

— 2800 

— 2400 

— 2000 




technical collaboration agreement with 
Verolme, the largest Dutch shipbuilder 
which also owns shipyards in Eire, and 
Brazil, and the A. G. Weser shipyard 
belonging to the Krupp organisation in 
west Germany. 

The agreement means the three ship¬ 
yards will share the cost of developing 
new ship designs. They will also submit 
joint tenders for any major series of 
orders for new ships ; though these are 
relatively rare. But the group also intends 
to develop a common purchasing policy 
for the high proportion of each new ship 
that is brought into the shipyard from 
outside — sometimes reaching 70 per 
cent. Purchasing is one of the main areas 
of cost saving and control that is being 
tackled by the other new r shipyard groups 
being formed in Britain. If Cammell 
Laird and the continental shipyards can 
cut costs of bought-in components and 
generally improve efficiency, despite the 
distances between them, they will be 
blazing a trail towards a much wider 
degree of co-operation between European 
shij>builders than anyone has dreamed of 
in the past. 

Vehicle tests 


Machinery at last 


Motor traders were sceptical when told 
that the Ministry of Transport would 
set up its own stations to test commercial 
vehicles for safety rather than rely on 
garages to do so, which already test 
private cars, but they have now acknow¬ 
ledged that this was the right decision. 
The flowline system to be used in the 89 
ministry test centres when testing vehicles 
and putting plates on lorries to determine 
the maximum weight they can carry, is, 
to judge from a demonstration this 
week, more competently set up than any 
private garage group could manage. And 
with a million vehicles a year to test 
within a few years, one minute saved on 
inspecting each vehicle amounts to nearly 
17,000 inspectors’ hours. 

The scheme is part of a general tighten¬ 
ing up on commercial vehicles and their 
drivers. Not only, from next year, will 
there be tests and maximum-plated loads, 
but separate two-hour tests for drivers 
of commercial vehicles as well. Tests were 
compulsory before the war, abandoned in 
1939, and not restored until now. The 
vehicle tests will l>e booked through a 
central department being set up at 
Swansea. 

If the Ministry can show that commer¬ 
cial vehicles testing centres give better 
results than the individual garages which 
operate the private car-testing scheme, it 
could sensibly set up centres to do these 
tests as well. Some new inspectors will be 
needed to take charge of the centres. But 
the actual inspection work will be in the 
hands of only 750 mechanics and, as the 
ministry says, “ they don’t have to know 
how to repair the vehicles, only how to 
spot defects.” 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 



Swahili class for Chinese in Dar 

China's gold-tipped wand 
hovers over eastern Africa 

FROM OUR DAR ES SALAAM CORRESPONDENT 


It is almost ten years since the proposal 
to build a railway linking the Rhodesian 
and east African systems was first 
mooted ; the passing of time has pro¬ 
duced little more than vast increases in 
the envisaged capital expenditure. Now, 
at long last, there are indications that 
the expensive dream may be granted with 
China as fairy godmother. 

Last year Tanzania’s then minister for 
commerce, Sheikh Abdulrahrnan Babu, 
uncharacteristically observed that 
Rhodesia’s unilateral declaration of inde¬ 
pendence had not been without its silver 
lining for Tanzania. As Zambia severed 
its links to the south, it has turned more 
I and more to Tanzania in the north for 
its trade outlets. Already a £16 million 
oil pipeline is under construction and 
some thousand trucks are operating on 
the Great North Road, better known as 
the “ Hell Run,” carrying fuel south and 
copper north. And the arguments in 
favour of a rail link have become stronger 
and stronger. 

When Zambia’s president, Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda, returned from a state visit to 
China in June he announced that Peking 
Lad offered to construct the rail link and 
\ finance it to the extent of £100 million. 
While this offer went little further than 
a previous one to President Nyerere in 
>965, the attitude of both Zambia and 
Tanzania towards the idea of China doing 


the job has changed. Both originally 
favoured a western consortium and ten¬ 
tative feelers were put out to Britain, 
America and west Germany. But all three 
countries fell back on the 1964 World 
Bank report which condemned the project 
as unviable and urged Mr Kaunda and 
Mr Nyerere to concentrate on improved 
road links. Russia was also approached 
before the matter was finally put to 
Peking. 

China, which specialises in long-term 
interest-free loans to “ revolutionary ” 
African countries, leapt at the chance. A 
survey team swiftly followed although 
their report, in Swahili and Chinese, 
turned out to be little help. Simul¬ 
taneously an Anglo-Canadian team was 
carrying out a study. This, contrary to 
the World Bank report, concluded that 
the project was indeed viable. 

The Anglo-Canadian report is officially 
still secret but apparently it places the 
total capital cost at £126.3 million, plus 
a further £11.6 million for 10 more 
deepwater berths at Dar es Salaam to 
cope with an estimated additional two 
and a half million tons of cargo if the 
rail link is built by the early 1970s. Using 
this tonnage figure, the report predicts 
a surplus over operating costs of £114 
million in 1971, and £18.5 million 'in 
1981. This estimate is based on the belief 
that operational costs on the rail link in 


1971 will be .83d per ton mile against 
i.E4d on the Rhodesian railway system. 
The team rejected the labour intensive 
construction method that the Chinese are 
thought to favour, stating it would put 
three years on the estimated construction 
period of four to five years. 

With Peking in the field, the western 
attitude has shown a cautious change but 
there remain two distinct schools of 
thought. The first says that China cannot 
be allowed to win such a prestigious 
project; the second, which appears to 
have most support, believes that China 
should be allowed to go ahead for it 
would tie up a great amount of its foreign 
aid budget in a single project. Apparently 
the two African governments are them¬ 
selves somewhat in the dark about the 
Chinese offer and a team headed by the 
Tanzanian finance minister, Mr Amir 
Jamal, and his Zambian counterpart, Mr 
Arthur Wina, are expected to fly to 
Peking later this month. 

The sort of questions they will want 
answered (for apparently the Chinese 
offer is not a detailed one) is whether the 
loan is interest-free, when the first repay¬ 
ments fall due, over what period will 
they be spread and in what form the loan 
will be made. They will also want to 
know what the Chinese proposals on the 
labour force are and how many experts 
they themselves would bring in, what the 
source of material and equipment would 
be and what construction period is 
envisaged. 

For China the railway would be a 
valuable if expensive prize. It is the third 
biggest project in independent Africa 
(beaten only by the Aswan and Volta 
River dams) and would greatly strengthen 
the Chinese position in Tanzania— 
probably their most important one in 
Africa—while giving them a foothold in 
Zambia. President Kaunda until recently 
was definitely cool towards Peking’s 
overtures and is even reported to have 
refused to allow the Chinese survey team 
to cross into Zambia. Certainly its report 





dealt only with die Tanzanian side of 
the link and was made at 'the invitation 
of the Tanzanian government only. Mr 
N vc re re sees the rail link as the key that 
will unlock considerable agricultural and 
uunnal wealth in the southern part of 
his country. This at present cannot l>e 
tapped because of poor communications. 
A survey has ascertained there is at least 
joo million tons of coal to the south of 
the area through which the railway would 
pass as well as 45 million tons of iron ore. 

Britain and America are currently 
complaining that they had not been 
formally asked to undertake the project. 
But this is a red herring ; any interest 
today is in large part attributable to 
China's offer. 'Hie point is that both the 
Tanzanian and Zambian governments are 
determined to see the railway built and 
there is a growing feeling that China 
will get the job. The next stage is the 
design and the Tanzanians would like 
to see this started by the end of the year. 

Nigeria 

Biafran blitzkrieg 


Wednesday’s news of the capture of 
Benin’ by secessionist Biafran forces repre¬ 
sented <1 spectacular turn in the six-week- 
oiil Nigeiian war. For two weeks, since 
the sei/me of the Bonny oil terminal by 
seaborne federal troops on July 25th, 
there had been little news of military 
movement hv either side. The federal 
foices had neither advanced northward 
from Bonny to take Port Harcourt, nor 
under taken the necessarily bloody task of 
pushing south from Nsukka to reach 
Knugu, the rebel capital, along a tortuous 
single road that strongly favours the 
defence. 

Federal officials in Lagos, however, 
1 ejected suggestions of stalemate. Their 
militaiv strength, they argued, had so 
fa 1 proved equal to the limited goals set 
lor it. What might look like a deadlock 
was actually developing into a war of 
attrition, which the federal strategists felt 
mneasingly confident of winning. Biafra’s 
main outlet to the sea had been cut by 
the Bonny landing ; its land routes to 
the Caiiicmons were under attack ; there 
remained the task of shutting off the 
port of Calabar in the extreme south¬ 
east. But the Biafran breakout into the 
Mid-Western region, of which Benin is 
the capital, could wholly transform this 
picture. 

Some observers already entertained 
doubts whether even a complete closing 
of the ring would really make the Ibos 
think again about secession, and about 
Colonel Ojukwu’s leadership, in the 
strictly rational way that seemed to be 
envisaged in Lagos. Although the 
easterners’ funds are thought to be run¬ 
ning low, they still seem able to import 
arms by air, and they would not starve 
even if all their horders were sealed. 
jTbe^.propagandists of Enugu have made 
piM/'liee of the grisly evidence of last 
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year’s massacres of Ibos in northern 
Nigeria in an effort to convince the 
Biafrans that their only choice is between 
fighting on and submitting to genocide. 
However strong General Gowon’s inten¬ 
tion of keeping his “ police action ” on 
as restrained a level as possible, he might 
in any case have found himself forced 
to decide whether he wanted to win badly 
enough to escalate the conflict into a 
bloodier and more decisive struggle. Now, 
it seems, the Biafrans have shattered the 
concept of a strategy of attrition, and it 
is Lagos that looks like having to do 
some quick rethinking. 

If it was merely a matter of a sudden 
thrust at Benin by a single Biafran 
column, which might easily have been 
cut off and destroyed there, the basic 
situation could have remained almost 
unchanged. But broadcasts from Benin 
and reports from Lagos concurred in 
revealing that Wednesday’s westward 
drive across the Niger by a Biafran force 
was neatly synchronised with a mutiny 
by Ibo-led units of the federal army in 
Benin itself. 

The partly I bo Mid-Western region 
was the weakest link in the chain which 
the federal government hoped to wrap 
round Biafra. Federal reinforcements were 
sent there in mid July, when the region’s 
military governor, Brigadier Ejoor, gave 
warning that it might he infiltrated by 
Biafran soldiers in civilian clothes. Earlier, 
the brigadier had sought to assert a shaky 
kind of neutrality by announcing that he 
would not let the Mid-West be used as 
a base for any attack on a neighbouring 
area. Now, if the Ibo hold on Benin is 
maintained, the Mid-West’s • strategic 
value will he. transferred from that of a 
potential base for use against Biafra into 
that of a base from which the Biafrans 
can pose a new threat to the federal 
capital itself. 

Indonesia 

A little cool water 
on one race war 


Indonesia and China are hardly on what 
could be called speaking terms. But they 
are keeping up diplomatic relations mainly 
because neither side wants to bear the 
onus of breaking them. Peking openly 
supports the banned Indonesian com¬ 
munist party and only last month, a Red 
Flag editorial called upon the Indonesian 
people “ to overthrow the Suharto-Nasu- 
tion fascist regime.”, Indonesia keeps its 
anti-Peking invective at a somewhat less 
provocative pitch but every once in a 
while it lets its student mobs have a swipe 
at the Chinese Embassy. They had their 
most recent one last Saturday when 300 
young Indonesians stormed the embassy 
compound in Jakarta. Chinese diplomats 
responded by setting a post-Boxer prece¬ 
dent and firing into the crowd. Since 
then, demonstrators have turned up at 
the Indonesian embassy in Peking, and 
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Indonesian diplomats there have been 
placed under house arrest. 

The most significant thing about last 
weekend's incident was that it was not 
accompanied by a resurgence of violence 
against Indonesia’s Chinese. Since the 
riots in Jakarta last April when China 
and local Chinese were linked in an out¬ 
burst of hatred, Indonesia’s Chinese seem 
to have been having a relatively peaceful 
time of it—better, at any rate, than they 
had been having since the unsuccessful 
communist coup in October 1965. Opti¬ 
mistic observers in Jakarta are suggesting 
that the April race riots may have shocked 
Indonesia’s leaders into beginning tqoixme 
to grips with their Chinese problem^, 

Immediately after the April riots, 
General Suharto appointed a state, com¬ 
mittee to investigate “ all aspects * of the 
racial situation. It has not yet ittftied 
any report. More often than npt com¬ 
mittees are an excuse for official inaction i 
but this time the government moved firs 1 
by remedying two important grievances 
of the local Chinese community. Since all 
Indonesia's Chinese schools were closed 
down in April 1966, some 200,000 Chinese 
children have been without schooling. In 
June, the cabinet ruled that aliens are to 
be invited to attend Indonesian schools, 
with the proviso that they must not form 
the majority in any one school. The 
cabinet also reopened the rolls of 
Indonesian citizenship, dosed since the 
end of 1965. Since those ethnic Chinese 
who have managed to get Indonesian 
nationality tend to be somewhat beltei 
treated than those who arc classified as 
Peking nationals or as stateless, there is 
likely to be a rush to take up this govern¬ 
ment offer. 

If the moderates in the Indonesian 
government can keep the upper hand, tin* 
position of local Chinese may continue to 
improve, at least insofar as legislation can 
assist it. These moderates are usually 
identified as the group of civilians led l>\ 
the foreign minister, Mr Adam Malik, 
who also favour a moderate line toward 
Peking. The generals, on the other hand, 
or at least some generals, incline toward 
a tougher policy toward China. (Some of 
them are said to be pushing the idea of 
recognising Formosa instead; and Formo¬ 
san agents are reported to be working 
overtime in Jakarta to keep up anti- 
Peking feeling.) 

The generals are tough on the local 
Chinese as well. The worst of the Chinesr- 
baiting warlords has been General Sumitro 
who until recently was the commandei of 
East Java. His replacement by a more 
moderate commander, General Jasin, is 
expected to lead to a scaling down of 
anti-Chinese activities. A recent visits 
to East Java noted that tension was still 
high there because Chinese nationals were 
refusing to hand over their businesses to 
the government but that the worst phase 
of racial conflict appeared to be over. 

In a country where prejudices and- 
passions run deep and where the Chinese I 
minority controls a sizeable proportion oil 
the economy, any improvenient in the! 
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Cool car 


Running smoothly at many degrees colder than the Arctic’s coldest day, 
this car will soon be driving across a simulated Sahara. Perhaps you’ll 
never take a short trip round the North Pole, but these trials are typical 
of the comprehensive testing that each Toyota goes through before it’s 
in your hands. 

Rough roads, bad weather, city streets and motorway...Toyota takes 
them all in its stride. 

Meticulous care over small details is one of the reason why you can 
trust Toyota to give you dependable efficient service and economical 
performance under the most arduous conditions. 

Toyota—the car that’s fun to drive. 


Genuine Toyota Parts and Accessories are manufactured 
to the same exacting specifications, the same rigid stand* 
ards as the original equipment When eventually, replace* 
ment parts are necessary, for complete satisfaction insist 
on Genuine Toyota Parts 


"^^an’oTarqest auto maker 

MOTOR 
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relations between Chinese ^nd Indonesians 
will be strictly relative. The positive 
rulings of the cabinet, for example, were 
balanced by a Health Department regula¬ 
tion banning foreign nationals (of whopi 
96 per cent are Chinese) from private 
practice as doctors, dentists and pharma¬ 
cists. This kind of restrictive legislation is 
hardly new to the businessmen who make 
up 60—70 per cent of the Chinese com¬ 
munity; they continue to be harassed and 
Chinese shops continue to be confiscated 
and closed down by local authorities. 

The Chinese will probably always be 
Indonesia's favourite scapegoat. They are 
regularly held responsible for all of 
Indonesia’s ills, especially corruption and 
smuggling. They are obstructed in their 
attempts to assimilate although assimila¬ 
tion is supposed to be government policy. 
But still, a few months without serious 
racial violence is progress. 

Germany and East Europe 1 

Sharpish turn 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

They are casting around in Bonn for a 
new man to fill west Germany’s most 
difficult post abroad. The present ambas¬ 
sador to Moscow, Herr Gerhardt von 
Walther, will be 65 in December and so 
due to retire from the foreign service. 
Some interesting candidates are being dis¬ 
cussed. Foremost among them is Herr 
Egon Bahr, the West Berlin senate’s one¬ 
time chief of public relations, who was 
appointed a special ambassador soon after 
Herr Brandt left Berlin to take over the 
foreign ministry. It was he who conducted 
the negotiations in Prague last week that 
culminated in a cautious agreement be¬ 
tween Czechoslovakia and west Germany 
to exchange trade missions. Another pos¬ 
sible is Herr Richard Freiherr von Weiz- 
sacker, the president of the German 


Evangelical Church and a member of the 
executive of the Christian Democratic 
Union, the larger coalition party. 

Whoever may get the Moscow job it 
is of immense importance that he should 
be a convincing advocate of the govern¬ 
ment’s new Ostpolitik. For it is chiefly 
in deference to Russia—speaking for east 
Germany and Poland—that Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Hungary and Bulgaria have not 
followed Rumania’s lead in establishing 
normal diplomatic relations with west 
Germany. Rumania decided to do this 
last January without insisting that Bonn 
should revoke its claim to be alone entitled 
to speak for the whole of divided 
Germany, or that it should formally 
acknowledge the permanence of all 
Germany’s postwar frontiers in eastern 
Europe. 

There are those in Bonn who are now 
wondering whether it might not have been 
wiser if the government had wooed Mos¬ 
cow more painstakingly before it jumped 
aggravatingly into the commitment with 
wayward Bucharest. For it is laigely in 
Moscow that the power to effect change 
lies. And it is in Moscow that distrust 
of Germany’s potential might is petrified 
in determination to perpetuate partition. 
The diplomatic relations established by 
Mr Khrushchev and Dr Adenauer in 1955 
have been notable for their stultifying 
frigidity. During the ten years 1955-1965 
seven Bundestag deputies visited Russia. 
By 1966 only one member of the cabinet 
had been there—Herr Stoltenberg, the 
minister for science and research. And 
since Herr Kiesinger became chancellor 
and proclaimed his government’s resolu¬ 
tion to come to better terms with its 
eastern neighbours he seems to have left 
it to General de Gaulle and Mr George 
Brown to try to persuade the Russians 
that Germany is not brooding military 
and counter-revolutionary revenge. 

It has not worked. Moscow's restraining 
hand is to be seen again in the cramped 
agreement that Mr Babacek, the Czecho¬ 



slovak minister for foreign trade, and Hen 
Bahr signed in Prague on August 3rd 
Czechoslovakia—like Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania—would like to enjoy the 
commercial, technical, and cultural bene 
fits of associating more closely with wesi 
Germany. For the sake of doing so Prague 
seemed ready up to a few weeks ago tc 
accept Bonn’s accommodating proposal: 
for initiating more or less normal relations 
But the agreement does not provide ever 
for an exchange of consuls. In the mair 
it simply opens the way for developing 
trade from a total value of 800 miuior 
marks annually to 10,000 million mark; 
(about £89 million), with the Germar 
government undertaking to give Germar 
exporters credit guarantees of up to eigh 
years. In all but name the new mission: 
that are to supervise these arrangement: 
already exist. 

What startled most west Germans, anc 
angered some, was that with this smal 
beer Bonn swallowed Prague’s barbec 
requirement that west Germany should be 
named throughout the text of the treat) 
not as the Federal Republic of German) 
but as the German Federal Republic— 
a title significantly analogous to that 01 
the German Democratic Republic. Furthei 
signs have followed since of Bonn’s readi 
ness to abandon the long-sacred tenet thai 
the reunification of Germany is the pre 
condition of achieving a settled order ir 
Europe. Bonn is at last reconciled, ii 
seems, to reversing the process : to work 
ing first towards an abatement of Euro 
pean animosities, and then to engineei 
reunification. It means that the west Ger¬ 
man government must deal directly ai 
the highest level with the east Germar 
government. 

From Prague Herr Bahr hurried u 
Bucharest where his chief, Herr Wills 
Brandt, was already deep in five days ol 
talk with Rumanian leaders. Their Husj- 
ness was to discover ways of developing 
the diplomatic relations begun in Januar) 
On August 3rd, the day he arrived, Hen 
Brandt signed a loosely defined agreeineni 
on economic and technical co-operation 
He discussed such things as the possibili¬ 
ties of further economic co-operation, ol 
arranging a friendlier deal for the 400,00c 
Rumanian subjects of German origin and 
bent, and of Rumania supporting Ger¬ 
many’s application for membership of the 
International Danube Convention. 01 
greater political interest was Herr Brandts 
reply to a hint dropped by the Rumanian 
foreign minister, Mr Corneliu Manescu, 
in the course of an after-dinner speech 
“We too,’’ Herr Brandt responded off the 
cuff, “ agree that in tackling the problems 
of European security one must begin with 
the existing realities ; and that in achiev¬ 
ing a peaceful settlement in Europe all 
states, whatever their size, have an equally 
important task. That applies also to the 
two political orders at present established 
on German territory.” 

On his return to Bonn on Monday Hen 
Brandt made a point of declaring i rl 
public that the government would now 
renew its efforts to promote a more con- 
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structive relationship with Russia. Bonn's 
revised order of priorities in foreign policy 
should ease the task of the next ambassa¬ 
dor to Moscow. Yet there are limits to 
the abnegation that can be expected of 
west Germany without fostering the wilder 
breed of nationalism that we now know 
was not utterly extinguished with the nazi 
party. To the majority of the German 
people Herr Ulbricht and his regime are 
still an alien and humiliating imposition. 

Germany and East Europe 2 

But not everyone 
looks pleased 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

Herr Willy Brandt’s visit to Bucharest 
has reminded east Europeans how un¬ 
comfortably poised they are between the 
prongs of economic aspiration and 
political expediency. On the one hand 
there is their increasingly urgent need 
for the capital equipment and industrial 
installations which western Europe (and 
most particularly western Germany) can 
readily offer to supply ; and, on the other 
hand, there is the political necessity of 
not appearing to rock the Warsaw Pact 
boat. It is, as most of them have already 
discovered, an invidious choice and one 
in which they are not entirely free agents. 

The Hungarians and the Bulgarians 
may already be contemplating emulating 
the Czechs by sounding out west German 
official reaction on neutral territory (some 
three months ago the Czechs made their 
new approach clandestinely to German 
diplomats in Geneva), but they have to 
reckon carefully with the opposition of 
Herr Ulbricht and Mr Gomulka. Herr 
Ulbricht has a very real feqr that detente 
between his allies and Bonn will lead 
to his isolation. Herr Brandt’s careful 
reference in Bucharest to the two political 
systems established on German territory 
should (but will not) help to dispel this 
fear. For Mr Gomulka, the west German 
bogeyman has become a most valuable 
cementing agent to hold the country 
together behind him. As seen from War¬ 
saw, any degree of diplomatic or political 
accord with Bonn would not only weaken 
the justification for Poland’s alliance with 
Russia but would also seriously shake the 
foundations of the Gomulka regime. For 
both Herr Ulbricht and Mr Gomulka, 
the question of their relations with Bonn 
is not so much an ideological or political 
issue, as one of survival. It was they who, 
early this year, persuaded the Russians to 
organise a series of bilateral treaties as 
well as the Karlovy Vary conference in 
an attempt to stop the rot among their 
allies. 

But neither then, nor now, will any¬ 
thing stop the Rumanians. There are 
►signs tliat they are prepared to sponsor 
a west German bid for membership of 
the international Danube Commission. 
Bonn’s most recent applications, in 
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February, 1966, and last April, were 
supported only by Austria ; but if political 
prejudices can be overcome it is known 
that the commission would not be averse 
to German help in financing expensive 
new navigation and hydroelectric schemes. 

For the east Europeans the important 
factor is that west German policy has 
now shrugged off the rigidity of the 
Adenauer-Erhard era and is obviously 
more pliable and more able to 
make minor concessions. Almost equally 
important, Herr Brandt is regarded as 
unexceptionable and a politician with 
whom one can really do business. The 
process already begun could be success¬ 
fully continued, given patience and room 
for manoeuvre, in Budapest and Sofia, 
where the recent counter offensive from 
the Ulbricht camp is regarded as only 
a temporary delaying action. The Hun¬ 
garians, for one, are conscious of the 
extent to which their activities have been 
inhibited by east Berlin and tend to make 
scathing remarks under their breath about 
“ the impossibility of making a system 
work which is a mixture of communism 
and Prussian meticulousness.” But the 
success of Bonn’s new Realpolitik could 
be ruined by clumsy diplomacy. 
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The phrases used to establish the new 
association leave most options open. 
Military co-operation is not mentioned 
■ but could be implied under the aim of 
promoting “ regional peace and stability 
through abiding respect for justice and 
the rule of law.” In the preamble to the 
declaration, foreign bases are given 
nominal recognition provided that they 
are temporary and “ not intended to sub¬ 
vert the national independence and free¬ 
dom of the states in the area.” 

The Asean declaration made no 
reference, as some hoped it would, to a 
common market or free trading area. 
But it promised more effective collabora¬ 
tion in industry and agriculture, “ includ¬ 
ing the study of the problems of inter¬ 
national commodity trade.” This last 
raises the possibility that while Asean is 
not yet a trade grouping, it may form a 
pressure group at the second meeting of 
the UN conference on trade and develop¬ 
ment at New Delhi next year. 

Bolivia 


Bearding the lion 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


South-east Asia 


Asean togetherness 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

To Ecafe, Seato, Asa and Aspac has been 
added another Asian attempt at initial¬ 
making and regional togetherness. This 
one is Asean (pronounced Asian), the 
Association of South-east Asian Nations, 
formed on Tuesday at Bangkok by the 
foreign ministers of five nations. 

Its members have still not resolved 
their differences. Indonesia lacks full 
diplomatic relations with Malaysia and 
Singapore. The Philippines’ claim to 
Sabah has still to die a World Court death. 
Thailand is traditionally jealous of its 
national sovereignty, while Malaysia and 
Singapore are still out to prove theirs, 
mainly at each other’s expense. 

Domestic preoccupations also stand in 
the way of co-operation. Indonesia is still 
only a short step away from economic 
chaos. Thailand has to contend with 
growing insurgency, while many Fili¬ 
pinos, and not just Huks, feel that 
what their country needs is “liberation.” 
Singapore and Malaysia, by comparison, 
are models of ordered progress but their 
earlier unhappy partnership demonstra¬ 
ted their inability to share this advantage. 

So the obstacles are many. But by its 
founding Asean has already registered 
one accomplishment — bringing Indone¬ 
sia back into the regional community. 
The Bangkok conference symbolised 
Indonesia’s return to sensible and sensi¬ 
tive diplomacy. It marked * Indonesia’!; 
acceptance of its neighbour^.-— and its 
neighbours* acceptance of' Indonesia as 
first among equals. ' 


“ In Bolivia every government is con¬ 
stantly on the eve of its overthrow.” An 
exaggeration, even for this land of ex¬ 
tremes. But the author of the comment, 
published in the La Paz daily Presencia , 
must have been influenced by the addi¬ 
tional uncertainty that has prevailed 
since the collapse last month of the 
Bolivian Revolutionary Front, the coali¬ 
tion that gave political cover to Presi¬ 
dent Barrientos’s military - backed 
government. 

This is the most difficult situation that 
General Barrientos has faced since he 
overthrew the Paz Estenssoro government 
in December 1964. The conserva¬ 
tive Falange Socialista Boliviano has 
hitherto resisted the government’s 
efforts to woo it. Apd the shattered 
Nationalist Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR), which Vuled the country from 
1952 to 1964, is showing signs of bringing 
its feuding factions together and joining 
forces with the group that was formed 
by the miners’ leader, Sr Juan Lechfn 
Oquendo, who is now in exile. 

What President Barrientos has been try¬ 
ing to do is to broaden the basis of his 
support without alienating his old friends, 
the peasants of Cochabamba. But the con¬ 
servative falangistas, mostly landowners, 
are opposed to the agrarian reform that 
assures the peasants' loyalty. And the 
left-wing movements are more hostile 
than ever to the government since troops 
were sent into the mines in June. 

In a country where the armed forces 
have emerged as the only cohesive poli¬ 
tical force, the contortions of a president, 
himself an air force general, seeking sup¬ 
port from parties representing sectional 
.interests, may seem of secondary import¬ 
ance. The significance of President Bar¬ 
rientos's plight—and it is a plight—is that 
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the growing spirit of. criticism could lead 
to the military ditching him. Much de¬ 
pends on the attitude of the chief of 
staff, General Alfredo Ovando Candia, 
Bolivia’s second strong man. There is 
some grumbling here and there among 
army officers that President Barrientos, 
who loves to talk, spends too much time 
travelling to minor inauguration cere¬ 
monies and neglects the duller chores of 
his desk in La Paz. The personalities of 
these two generals are summed up in their 
popular nicknames: the Lion (Barrien¬ 
tos) and the Fox (Ovando). 

The most important single task for the 
government is to reconcile the efficient 
new administration of the national min¬ 
ing corporation (Gomibol) with the 
miners’ claims for a fair deal for them¬ 
selves and their families. The question is 
complicated by the tradition of political 
agitation at the mines. The military sup¬ 
pression of the latest outbreak of defiance 
by the miners, at the Catavi/Siglo XX 
mine, may provide “ another year's 
peace ” — according to Colonel Juan 
Lechin Suarez, the president of Comibol. 
But Colonel Lechin is aware that it will 
take a long time before the appalling 
human problems of the mines are solved. 

Comibol is looking for the answer 
through higher production figures. Last 
year output reached 18,600 tons of tin. 
If it had not been for the recent disturb¬ 
ances, this year’s aim of 21,000 tons 
would probably have been achieved. The 
government has repaid more than one 
third of the $50 million Bolivia owes 
foreign countries, and has thus restored 
some international financial respect. A 
plan for increasing tin production through 
technical modernisation is under way in 
co-operation with the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the United States and 
west Germany. 

Colonel Lechin also claims that the 
new, harshly imposed discipline at the 
mines is being accompanied by efforts to 
improve things for the , workers and their 
families “ little by little, within Bolivia’s 
present capacity.” Radically to change 
the insalubrious conditions would neod 
as much money as sinking a new mine. 
$ million is being spent on housing; 
bJSkJs admitted that this is a drop in 
m|pk^t. The recipe for success, Colonel 
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Lechin concludes, requires two ingred¬ 
ients: a stable world price for tin and 
stability in the country. 

This second wish looks a dream, parti¬ 
cularly since the discovery last March 
of a small guerrilla movement in the 
south-eastern province of Santa Cruz. The 
American ambassador to La Paz, Mr 
Douglas Henderson, recently told a con¬ 
gressional committee in Washington that 
he thought the guerrilla movement was 
in its first stage and was not yet attack¬ 
ing the government directly. But he was 
apprehensive about the difficulty of eradi¬ 
cating the insurgents. 

President Barrientos is bitter about the 
26-year-old French Marxist, M. R6gis 
Debray, arrested in the guerrilla zone last 
April and held prisoner, pending his trial 
later this month, for alleged guerrilla in¬ 
volvement. The way President Barrientos 
sees it the guerrilla movement is a “ for¬ 
eign invasion.” Cubans, Argentinians, 
even Brazilians, are alleged by the gov¬ 
ernment to be among the irregulars in the 
Nancahuazu hills of Santa Cruz. M. De¬ 
bray and others claim that this is an 
“ army of national liberation ” inspired by 
Havana and, perhaps, by the elusive 
Major Ernesto Guevara who is said to 
have been in Bolivia to give it a send-off'. 

If there is any hard evidence of 
Guevara's involvement, it is being as 
closely guarded as the proof, if any, that 
Regis Debray is anything more than a 
hot-headed young idealist, riding towards 
notoriety and some form of martyrdom— 
the maximum sentence he faces is 30 
years' imprisonment. His fame comes 
from his “ Revolution within the Revolu¬ 
tion”, a tract published in Havana and 
Paris, laying down the latest ground rules 
for the “ armed struggle ” in Latin 
America. M. Debray’s mother and father, 
both distinguished Parisians, are now in 
La Paz trying to save him. They are 
backed by a “ committee of solidarity ” 
whose members include some respectable 
celebrities. But names like Francois 
Mauriac and Graham Greene are not 
household words on the altipiano. 

Meanwhile, the 4th Army Division, 
based on the little oil town of Camira, is 
feeling its way into the hills, trying to 
flush out the rebels who are apparently 
operating in groups of about a dozen, 
dressed in civilian clothes. “ Operation 
Cynthia”, as it is called, seems to be 
pushing the guerrillas closer to the 
Cochabama-Santa Cruz main road where 
they have put in a few surprise appear¬ 
ances. Their total strength is estimated at 
about 100. They do not harass the local 
population and even pay twice over for 
the supplies they seize. Politically they 
echo the radicalism of Bolivia’s left-wing 
miners, some of whom, are said to be 
among them. The army was caught off its 
guard, unprepared in both training and 
equipment to undertake a sophisticated 
anti-guerrilla campaign. If this is really 
one of Fidd Castro’s “ new Vietnams ” 
it is, at least psychologically, a potential 
triumph. No South American coxyxtxy is 
worse conditioned than Bolivia face 
guerrilla warfare. 
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Mauritius 


Better without you 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ^ 

Another fragment of empire flaked 
away with the Mauritian elections on 
Monday. These elections amounted to a 
referendum on independence or contin¬ 
ued association with Britain; the Inde¬ 
pendence party won handsomely, return¬ 
ing 39 candidates against the opposition's 
23 - 

The Independence party, which polled 
54 per cent of the total vote, is a shaky 
electoral coalition of the Labour party, 
the Independence Forward Block and 
the Muslim Committee of Action. It is 
led by Sir Seewoosagur Ranigoolam, 
the country’s premier and leader of the 
Labour party, and derives its support 
principally from Mauritian Hindus. The 
premier managed to convince voters that 
once Mauritius, a small pear-shaped 
island in the Indian Ocean, is free from 
London’s restraining influence, it will be 
able to tackle efficiently its problems of 
over-population (1,000 people per square 
mile and a 3 per cent growth rate) 
unemployment (20 per cent) and over¬ 
dependence on sugar (98 per cent of 
exports). Sir Seewoosagur is counting on 
continued British assistance, the extern, 
sion of the Commonwealth sugar agree-! 
ment beyond 1972 and on help from the! 
coffers of America and western Europe. 

The opposition Parti Mauricien Social, 
Democrate, led by a dynamic young] 
Creole, Mr Gaetan Duval, tried to con-| 
vince cane cutters that their future would; 
be secure only if Mauritius obtained; 
associate status with Britain similar to; 
that arranged for the small West Indian, 
islands. The British government would; 
then assume a special responsibility for 
helping the country cope with its 
economic problems and Mauritius might 1 
one day be able to ride into the European 
common market on Britain’s back. 

Mr Duval’s campaign was better 
organised and more imaginative than Sir 
Seewoosagur’s. But for all his bandshowv 
dramatic television appeals and movies of, 
islanders from neighbouring French Reu-. 
nion emigrating to the common market, 
he failed to hold voters back from 
independence. 

Hindus (52 per cent of the total pop¬ 
ulation of about 800,000) could not he 
persuaded to betray their community and 
Sir Seewoosagur by voting for Mr Duval; 
while the “general population” (a term 
that means people of European and 
African descent and covers about 38 per 
cent of the population) and the Chinese 
(3 per cent) could not be convinced that 
their future would be safe in an inde¬ 
pendent Mauritius under a Hindu- 
dominated government. More than half 
the Moslem Indo-Mauritians, who m 
effect, had a deciding voice, voted for 
independence. 1 

Six. Commonwealth observers are to 
report on any malpractices or short- j 
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comings that they noticed. It is believed 
that the mere presence of these observers 
may have ensured proper electoral 
behaviour. The election campaign itself 
*as quiet enough (violence is rare in 
Mauritius) but on election day itself 
tensions exploded. Agents of both parties 
threw stones at one another s cars; one 
man died of a fractured skull in the 
capital, Port Louis. A prominent Moslem 
candidate spread rumours that his 
principal opponent, an equally prominent 
Moslem, had withdrawn; this led to 
riots, cars were burned and overturned, 
and sticks, stones and knives flew 
with reasonable accuracy until the riot 
police turned on their tear gas. 

The premier is now choosing his mini¬ 
sters—not an easy task in view of the 
many pre-election promises that were 
needed to hold his coalition together. 
Anxious to celebrate independence in 
[1967, he is hoping to shorten the 
scheduled six-month period of internal 
self-government. But first he has to 
negotiate with Britain a defence agree¬ 
ment and the details of the independence 
constitution. 


Vietnam 

What makes ARVN 
run 

FROM OUR VIETNAM CORRESPONDENT 

South Vietnam is now committed to 
match the latest American troop increase. 
The figures and the timing are still 
vague, but it looks as if the so-called 
Regional and Popular Forces—which are 
meant to defend their own home areas— 
will expand, by 60,000. This would bring 
the total strength of the Vietnamese army 
to about 700,000 men. Blit will such 
increases make South Vietnam’s military 
iorces more effective ? 

It is easy to collect nasty remarks about 
ARVN (pronounced Arvin, the American 
abbreviation for the Army of the Republic 
of Vietnam). Even General Cao Van 
Vien, the chief of staff, is reported to have 
said that the 25th division was not just 
the worst in the South Vietnamese army 
hut probably the worst in the world. An 
Australian officer expressed a common 
opinion : “ ARVN are good Buddhists— 
*hey shoot high.” 

American and allied troops have largely 
taken over the war in three of the 
country’s four corps areas. Only in IV 
Corps, which covers the Mekong Delta, 
is the ground war still left almost exclu¬ 
sively to the South Vietnamese. Two of' 
their three divisions in the Delta, the 21st 
and the 7th, are probably their best. But 
the Americans already have a brigade 
operating in IV Corps and have com¬ 
pleted logistical preparations for stationing 
} division in the heart of the Delta. 

The Vietnamese army has two main 
weaknesses which years of American train¬ 
ing have done little tb cure. The first is 
lts tactics. Vietnamese commanders are 


discouraged from taking heavy losses even 
if they inflict greater losses on tiie enemy. 
An officer who forgets this may even lose 
his command. In the Delta war today it 
is rare to encounter a large Vietcong unit 
that does not occupy a well fortified 
position which would be costly to assault. 
So ARVN commanders tend to avoid a 
direct conflict Once this year a Viet¬ 
namese search-and-destroy force landed 
by chance in the middle of units from two 
Vietcong battalions which were engaged 
in training manoeuvres. The ARVN com¬ 
mander refused to throw in his reserves 
or his armoured units, and at nightfall 
the Vietcong melted away. 

For similar reasons the Vietnamese 
army seldom operates at night. Troops 
are pulled back at nightfall, unless they 
are engaged in heavy fighting. This is to 
avoid surprise attack by the Vietcong, 
who can mass their men with uncanny 
speed under cover of darkness. Reaction 
to Vietcong night attacks is usually left to 
artillery and American-flown helicopter 
gunships. A Vietnamese outpost is very 
unlikely to go to the aid of its neighbour 
after dark. These tactics are based on the 
expectation that the war could go on for 
many years, so resources had better be 
conserved. If the Americans are in such 
a hurry, the Vietnamese reason, let them 
bear the brunt of the fighting. 

The second main weakness in the 
Vietnamese army is organisation. There 
is no such thing as a regular promotions 
system for officers. It may take two years, 
or ten, to rise from lieutenant to captain. 
In a country where the army has become 
the main political force, where an inflated 
war economy provides many temptations 
to make dubious fortunes, and where 
family ties are all-important among the 
upper classes, it is not surprising that 
simple military skills should be a secon¬ 
dary consideration in many promotions. 
The educational qualification for officers 
is a French-style 2nd baccalaureat , which 


effectively limits the officer corps to the 
wealthier classes. Until this year there 
has been no system of commissioning men 
from the rank. 

Non-commissioned officers and ordinary 
soldiers alike share miserable housing anq 
miserable pay (for an infantry soldier/ 
about $18 a month) with the prospect of 
indefinite service without promotion. 
Small wonder that the army has such a 
high rate of desertion and looting, par¬ 
ticularly in the areas that sympathise with 
the Vietcong. 

Many American advisers are pessimistic 
about what they can do to change the 
Vietnamese fighting style. They co¬ 
ordinate American air strikes with Viet¬ 
namese ground operations. They provide 
a taxi service—the helicopters that fly the 
Vietnamese into battle. At a pinch they 
can refuse to provide the helicopters, but 
they cannot compel a Vietnamese com¬ 
mander to make a move he dislikes. The 
current American solution is . to shift the 
Vietnamese into a more defensive role, 
assigning the regulars to securing pacifica¬ 
tion areas and the Regional and Popular 
Forces to providing permanent defence. 
In this way the Americans are making the 
best of what they believe to be an incor¬ 
rigible preference for static defence—a 
strategy which the Vietnamese learned 
from the French. But so far only the 
exceptional Vietnamese officer under¬ 
stands the problems of pacification work. 
The Regional and Popular Forces have 
to be first recruited, and then led, which 
is an even greater problem everywhere. 

All armies mirror the society they 
defend, and many of ARVN’s faults are 
simply those of South Vietnam. To 
suggest that the Vietnamese army be put 
under direct American command, as some 
people now advocate, would be to ignore 
this. And in a war where the non- 
communists’ trump card is supposed to be 
nationalism, it could be a political error 
of vast dimensions. 
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>aying for the war 


Washington, DC 



hen at last President Johnson presented 
i American people with the bill for the 
r in Vietnam on August 3rd, it turned 
t to he stiffer than exacted. But it 
1 amounted to less than half as much 
the tax reductions that he had pushed 
ough in the happy days before the 
; American military involvement began. 
1 asked for a surcharge of 10 per cent 
income taxes paid by individuals 
;cept by those in the lowest income 
nips) and by corporations ; this will 
se just under $10 billion in a full year 
i $6.3 billion in the current fiscal year, 
uming (which is not likely) that Con- 
;ss enacts the measure in time to take 
ect on October 1st as the President 
jposed. The $10 billion compares with 
i war’s current annual cost of about 
} billion, based on the President’s latest 
ision of the estimates, and with tax 
luctions in 1964 and 1965 amounting 
$23 billion at today’s level of incomes. 
That Mr Johnson requested a tax in- 
ase was not, of course, a surprise, 
>ugh the figure of 10 per cent was. 
e President had announced in January, 
his basic programme for the year, that 
tax surcharge would be required ; he 
>ke then of 6 per cent. The delay in 
riggering ” the request was caused by 


the press of other business in the tax¬ 
writing committees of Congress and, even 
more, by the need to accumulate evidence 
on what the economy was doing and what 
the government was spending. When the 
President's message finally came, it was 
a powerful one. Pointing to the possibility 
of a mammoth deficit of $28 billion in 
the Budget if taxes were not increased, 
the President cited numerous hair-raising 
consequences and concluded : “ A deficit 
of that size poses a clear and present 
danger to America’s security and economic 
health.” He emphasised, also, that “ for 
three out of every four American families 
the burden (of the tax surcharge) will he 
between a few cents and $9 a month,” 
which he called “ a small burden, a small 
inconvenience, compared to what is borne 
by our men in arms who put their lives 
on the line in Vietnam.” One major 
cause of the sharp increase in the esti¬ 
mated deficit since January, when the 
1968 Budget was first drawn up, was 
that this year spending on defence, as 
disclosed by the President, may run as 
much as $4 billion above the January 
forecast of $73 billion, thanks to the war. 

Considered as a measure of economic, 
policy, the proposed increase y in taxes 
breaks new ground. It is being requested, 


in part, to restrain a potential, not an 
existing, inflationary surge in the economy. 
Thus, for the first time, a request for a 
tax increase is based on an economic fore¬ 
cast rather than on a fact. (It is true 
that in its other aspect, as a measure to 
reduce the budgetary deficit, it can be 
said to be based on a fact more than a 
forecast.) Is the forecast of an upsurge in 
the economy all that reliable? Apparently 
so. By now the only disagreement among 
the economists concerns how rapid the 
advance will be for the rest of this year 
and into 1968, not whether there will 
be an advance at all. 

The chief reason for the general air of 
optimism is the successful performance of 
industry and commerce in working off 
excess stocks in the first half of the year. 
One can debate how soon normal stock¬ 
building will resume, but it is beyond 
dispute that the inventory situation is far 
better today than it was last winter. 
Manufacturing stocks actually declined in 
June, for the first time in three years. The 
shift from rapid accumulation of inven¬ 
tories in 1966 to near-stability in the 
second quarter of 1967 is the primary— 
almost the exclusive—reason for the 
decline of 2.4 per cent in industrial pro¬ 
duction since the beginning of the year 
and the marked reduction in the rate of 
growth in the economy. 

With total employment and personal 
incomes holding up well, there is every 
expectation that consumer spending will 
expand, in addition to the expansion in 
government demand at all levels which is* 
known to be coming (even though the 
growth of defence outlays will probably 
be less in the next twelve months than 
in the last). With profits off more than 
five per cent in the first half of this year, 
no one expects an early burst of increased 
investment in plant and equipment, but 
businessmen’s intentions, as reported to 
the government, suggest that at worst 
such spending will level off at its present 
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high rate. Construction <>f houses, pro¬ 
vided that mortgage money continues, as 
now, to be available, has nowhere to go 
but up and reduction of stocks cannot 
continue to be a drag on demand much 
longer. Thus the only argument is 
whether the fourth quarter's growth in 
the gross national product will be as low 
as, say, $10 billion at an annual rate or 
as high as $20 billion, which would be 
a dangerously rapid pace of advance; 
the government’s estimate is for growth 
of between $12 billion and $16 billion. 

It is true, of-course, that those who 
doubt that the economy is ready to leap 
forward so rapidly can make a genuine 
argument against the tax increase as, for 
example, Senator Proxmire, the chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee of Con¬ 
gress, has been doing. He emphasises that 
in manufacturing the. utilisation of capa¬ 
city dropped to 85 per cent in the second 
quarter, with the average work-week at 
its lowest level for years, and that there 
are, after all, still three million people 
jobless. In this view, with slack still per¬ 
sisting in the economy, the size of the 
deficit on the Budget is immaterial even 
if, in the United States, psychologically 
disturbing. Thus the tax proposal 
should be rejected until, as Professor 
Samuelson has put it, the Administration 
and Congress can “ see the whites of the 
eyes of inflation.” Both the New York 
Times and the Washington Tost took the 
Proxmire view last week. 

But no one has given a convincing 
answer to the second—and probably most 
compelling—argument for the increase in 
taxes. This is the danger that, without 
it, the United States could experience a 
credit squeeze of extremely dangerous pro¬ 
portions. In a country that raises and 
lends at short and long term around $70 
billion a year, a marginal reduction of. 
$6 billion to $10 billion in the borrowing 
requirements of the federal Treasury can 
make the difference between extremely 
high interest rates and shortages of credit 
for some borrowers, on the one hand, and 
a smooth working of the financial markets 
on the other. Needless to say Europeans, 
and particularly Britain, have a big stoke 
in the level of American interest rates, 
as last year’s experience demonstrated. 

It is hard to dispute the President’s 
warning on this score : 

As interest rates rose, a starvation of mort¬ 
gage funds would throw' housing into a 
new- depression before it had even recovered 
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from the last one. Every other borrower 
- -but most of all the small businessman and 
farmer—would bear the cost of our hscal 
irresponsibility. 

The warning was all the more pertinent 
,jn that already long-term rates of interest 
are almost back to 1966’s forty-year peak. 

So, for once, the actual and prospec¬ 
tive economics of the situation match the 
unsophisticated fears of Congressmen and 
citizens about budget deficits. Of course 
there are many in and out of Congress 
who believe that a better alternative to a 
tax increase would be a reduction in non- 
defence spending by the government. But 
not only is there no agreement about 
where spending should actually be cut (on 
space? agriculture? welfare? public con¬ 
struction?) but also the terrible tragedy 
of the cities would make a reduction in 
the “ great society ” programmes a direct 
slap in the face for the Negroes, rebellious 
and non-rebellious alike. Thus it is that 
most people in Washington believe that, 
in the end, Congress will reluctantly swal¬ 
low the painful medicine and put taxes 
up, though possibly not by as much as 
the President asked. It is true that never 
in the history of this or any other country 
has a major war caused so little economic 
disruption, thanks to the vast size of the 
American economy. But now it appears 
that at last Americans are going to feel 
its impact. 


Congress fiddles 


Is Congress to blame for this summer’s 
riots ? The President has been tight- 
lipped but two members of his Admini¬ 
stration, the Vice President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, have said that 
it is. Last week Mr Humphrey told the 
Mayors of America’s cities that 

the* delay, the “ go slow, take it easy ” 
attitude aids and abets frustration in our 
urban slurm. It denies government, 
federal, state and local, the tools and 
resources required to combat slumism — 
crime, ignorance, unemployment, disease 
and poverty. 

A “reactionary Congress” was the harsh 
phrase used by the Mayor of Detroit, to 
the indignation of members who pointed 
out that his burnt-out city had been allo¬ 
cated $100 million in urban renewal 
money by the government. A “slumber¬ 
ing Congress” said the Mayor of Boston. 
And Mr Lindsay, the Mayor of New 
York, spoke of the certainty that next 
summer would lie “infinitely more 
perilous” if Congress met violence with 
vengeance. 

Unhappily Congress seems more 
immediately interested in repression than 
reform. The choice of Senator Mc¬ 
Clellan’s investigating subcommittee to 
conduct the chief congressional inquiry 
into the riots seems to assure that the 
emphasis will be placed on law enforce¬ 
ment rather than on the underlying 
causes ; the hearings of Senator^ East¬ 
land's Judiciary Committee on a Bill 
directed at agitators who come in from 
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other states provides a platform for loca 
police chiefs who blame their troubles 01 
the Rap Browns and Stokely Car 
michaels. When in the same week th 
Senate cuts to $18 million the $33 millioi 
requested by the President for th< 
Teachers Corps — a small band of dedi 
cated young people anxious to work ii 
the understaffed schools of the slums- 
the message seems all too clear: riots ar< 
diminishing, at least temporarily, suppor 
for the war on poverty. 

Nor is there much sense of urgency ; ii 
a fortnight Congress will be taking a ten 
day recess. Yet it can act with speet 
when humanitarian instincts are aroused 
as the Senate has over the starvin] 
children in Mississippi and elsewhere 
Meanwhile in the House of Representa 
tives the Ways and Means Committe 
has just finished its task of paring dowi 
the Administrations’ own none too gener 
ous reforms in the social insurance ant 
assistance programmes; minimum insui 
ance benefits, for example, would ris< 
only from $44 a month to $50, cuinparei 
with the $70 requested by the President 

But perhaps it is not just Congres 
which is to blame. The Vice Presiden 
talks of a Marshall plan for slums bu 
the Administration’s chief pioposal is fo 
a model cities demonstration schenu 
which is still in the planning stages am 
cannot bear fruit for years. It is Senato 
Robert Kennedy who is talking of tin 
immediate provision of $2 billion to $. 
billion; Senator Percy, a Republican 
and Senator Ribicoff who are proposinf 
an emergency assistance fund of $ 
billion for desperate neighbourhoods 
three members of the House who want i 
tenfold increase in houses for people wit! 
low incomes. Mayor Lindsay’s indict 
ment of the whole federal govermnen : 
for its tardy recognition of the crisis a 
home rings truer than Mr Johnson 
bland insistence that America has tin 
resources to fight both the war in Vietnan 
and the war on poverty—particularly 
after the Secretary of the Treasury statec 
that the Budget could stand no increase. 
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When rubber first came to Europe 
from South America, its name 
seemed very fitting For, while the 
Indians had many uses for this 
stretchy bouncy, waterproof and 
very tough tree sap. the only thing 
Europeans could think of to do with 
it was rub out marks on paper 
Logically, they called it rubber 
Times have changed 
Without rubber you could just as 
well rub out technical progress For 
rubber plays a role today in nearly 
every kind of industry you can name 
Aircraft use it, automobiles use it, 
ships use it Radio technologists 
and house builders rely on rubber, 
rubber keeps your feet dry And 
South America’s hard-working rub¬ 
ber trees simply can't produce 
enough to keep up with demand. 


Years ago. chemists began to look 
for ways to make substances that 
would act like rubber Today, much 
of the stuff that behaves the way 
rubber does isn t - though it does 
the job just as well or better With¬ 
out synthetics, the "good life" would 
be a myth and progress would be 
at least thirty years behind 
At DSM we re about to open a new 
plant for EPDM synthetic rubber 
We II call our product KELTAN It 
will be an important contribution to 
the industrial world - and another 
significant DSM "first" 
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Weary of Vietnam 


The war in Vietnam is returning to the 
front pages now that the war in the 
Middle East has left them. So is the 
domestic debate on Vietnam, now that 
the President has admitted in his tax 
message that there is to be yet another 
escalation in its cost, both in men and 
money. By next July there are to be 
525,000 servicemen there, an increase of 
45,000 over what had been planned. And 
by next July, also, the battleship New 
Jersey, 4 n mothballs for a decade, will 
have been brought back into commission, 
on an austerity basis, to act as a floating 
gun platform off* the coast of Vietnam. 

Yet at the same time reporters in 
Saigon — notably Mr R. W. Apple, Jr, 
of the New York Times — are writing 
that there is no prospect of victory, that 
the most that can lx* hoped for in the 
foreseeable future is a continuation of the 
present stalemate. And in the United 
States the Gallup poll shows that 56 per 
cent of the Americans surveyed agree 
with this assessment and 52 per cent of 
them disapprove of the way in which the 
President is handling the war. 

One reaction to all this is that of the 
Senate Preparedness Sub-committee, 
which is holding hearings on the effec¬ 
tiveness of the air offensive against North 
Vietnam, with particular attention being 
given to the restrictions imposed on the 
selection of bombing targets. Another is 
that of Mr Ford, the Republican leader 
in the House of Representatives ; he has 
joined those who demand a stepping up 
of the air attacks on North Vietnam. But 
the policy of stepping down, or even out 
altogether, has gained some important 
adherents also — Senator Frank Lausche, 
very hawkish until recently, and the 
Roman Catholic Bishop Sheen among 
them. General Gavin, a well-known critic 
of the Administration's Vietnamese policy, 
has resigned from the Democratic 
Advisory Council in Massachusetts 
because he could not work for Mr John¬ 
son's re-election to the Presidency. Mean¬ 
while an influential group of liberal 
Democrats is being organised to fight for 
a “peace plank'’ in the party's 1968 
election platform. 

Mr Johnson's obvious answer to all 
this would be a new drive for peace nego¬ 
tiations just as the election campaign gets 
under way next year. Certainly nothing 
of the kind is to be expected until after 
the voting in South Vietnam on Septem¬ 
ber 3rd. Officially the presidential 
advisers, Mr Clark Clifford and General 
Maxwell Taylor, have been visiting those 
allies who send troops to Vietnam merely 
to discuss how to exert the “ maximum 
effort” in developing the war along the 
present lines % Jt is only natural that the 
Administratita^has denied reports that 
they also diseased another peace offen- 
sive ; indeed, the number of raids on 
N^rthjwetnam has been breaking all 
reaords^Sehtly. 
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How to grow 


If the shareholders of the Greatamerica 
Corporation accept the offer from Ling- 
Temco-Vought, Inc., a Dallas-based 
company, of securities in exchange for 
their stock, the resulting giant will have 
annual profits of about $45 million a year 
and will look more like a supermarket 
than an orthodox corporation. Great¬ 
america, a holding company, owns 80 per 
cent of the shares of Braniff Airways as 
well as a profitable western bank and 
several insurance firms. LTV, with its 
seven existing subsidiaries, carries out 
defence contracts, produces electronic 
goods and electric cables and, through 
the dashing acquisition early this year of 
Wilson and Company, a meat-packing 
firm with sales twice those of LTV itself, 
makes a wide assortment of foods, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals and sports 
equipment. From 1955 to 1966 LTV was, 
in sales, the fastest growing company 
among the five hundred leading firms 
listed by Fortune magazine. Its sales this 
year are put at about $1.8 billion and 
in April, before the offer to Great¬ 
america, the chairman, Mr Ling, told 
his shareholders that by 1970 sales might 
well have risen to lxitween $2.5 billion 
and $3 billion worth a year. 

The two men chiefly concerned in the 
present tender, Mr Ling and Mr Post, 
the chairman of Greatamerica, are both 
astonishing empire-builders. Mr Ling, 
who never finished high school, started 
in 1947 with $3,000 which he invested in 
a small electrical repair shop ; in 1956 he 
turned the business into a public com¬ 
pany by hawking its shares from a booth 
at the Texas State Fair at Dallas. 
Recently finance for expansion has been 
obtained by selling to the public shares 
in LTV subsidiaries, though to acquire 
Wilson and Company Mr Ling also 
borrowed $80 million, most of it from 
European banks. Now Wilson and Com¬ 
pany, split three ways, is also selling 
shares, although LTV always retains 
control. They are snapped up ; “ any¬ 
thing with Ling's name on it is gold " 
says a Dallas broker. 

Only a year ago government contracts 
accounted for 70 per cent of LTV’s sales ; 
since the Wilson acquisition this share 
has dropped to 30 per cent. The new 
acquisition, the biggest yet, to cost about 
$500 million if all Greatamerica’s shares 
are turned in, would reduce dependence 
on the government still further. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr Ling, Braniff was the main 
attraction in the Greatamerica package. 
Last year it had revenues of $187 million 
and profits amounting to nearly $18 
million; recently it completed its pur¬ 
chase of Pan American-Grace Airways 
to expand operations in South America. 
Greatamerica acquired Braniff in 1964 
and, under a new president, a new image 
soon emerged : seven pastel colours for 
the aircraft and an “air strip” by 
stewardesses who changed their Pucci- 
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designed outfits repeatedly during flight— 
in short the “ end of the plain plane.” 

Mr Post, who began on an even 
shorter shoe-string than Mr Ling ($138), 
is an old business associate and friend * 
until a few weeks ago he was a director 
of LTV. Mr Post is expected to receive 
about $100 million worth of LTV deben¬ 
tures if the deal goes through. But will it 
go unchallenged by the anti-trust 
authorities ? Conglomerate mergers—the 
acquisition of firms in unrelated fields — 
are no longer immune simply because 
they do not involve the direct elimination 
of competition. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board must also give its consent. But if 
there are no objections, it seems reason¬ 
able to expect yet more shares to be 
sold, to provide yet more money for yet 
more growth and diversification. 


Indian uprising? 


After decades of paternalism, the federal 
government is finally trying to help the 
American Indians to help themselves. In 
May, the Secretary of the Interior, Mr 
Udall, sent to Congress the Indian 
Resources and Development Act, the first 
major piece of Indian legislation in over 
thirty years, which is aimed at stimulating 
economic development on the reservations 
in which 380,000 of the nation’s estimated 
551,670 Indians live. However, the pro¬ 
posals appear as an anticlimax to many 
Indians who hoped for an omnibus Bill 
which would include programmes for 
improving their social condition, still far 
below what is regarded as acceptable for 
other Americans. 

The Indians arc cut off from the cul¬ 
tural mainstream by their fiercely pre¬ 
served traditions and isolated from the 
economic mainstream by physical segre¬ 
gation (on the reservation) and lack of 
education (average level—five years). 
The two resources which the Indians do 
have are land (2 per cent of the country) 
and available manpower with an innate 
dexterity useful in manufacturing. To 
take advantage of these, private industry 
has been encouraged to set up plants 
on or near reservations. But even so, 
nearly half of the labour force is still 
out of work, largely because the Indians 
lack capital for investment as well as 
training in industrial skills. 

Hoping to encourage more self-reliance, 
the new Bill would provide for loans to 
enterprises owned and operated by 
Indians. The money, totalling $500 
million in the long run (only $100 million 
in the first five years), would be used 
for direct loans when outside capital was 
unavailable, but there would also be 
guarantees and insurance for loans from 
non-governmental sources in order to 
attract private investment. T here ,would 
be a special agency to provide technical 
advice. In addition, Indian tribes would 
be authorised to apply to the Secretary 
of the Interior (instead of to Congress, 
as at present) for authority to sell or 
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mortgage tribal lands and lands held in 
trust for them by the federal government. 
Another provision would allow* tribes to 
incorporate, as do city and town govern¬ 
ments throughout the country, in order 
to set up capital investment funds and 
issue tax-free bonds to finance local 
improvements such as sewers and roads. 
|b increase the supply of trained man¬ 
power the Bill would raise the funds for 
adult vocational education for Indians 
from $15 million to $25 million. 

Congress is showing little enthusiasm 
for the programme. Even if it goes 
through, it rnay falter without a simul¬ 
taneous attack on environment and edu¬ 
cation. Much will also depend on how 
the tribes themselves accept the inroads 
of change on the precarious balance be¬ 
tween assimilation into the American, and 
retention of the Indian, way of life. 


Haul for rails 


Hie railways need more revenues at once, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
uled last week, giving them a green light 
tn collect $300 million more (an increase 
of just over 3 per cent, on average) if 
they submit detailed schedules of the 
mghcr charges which are acceptable. If 
anyone else agreed, no one has said so. 
I'liere was standing room only at last 
month’s hearing before the commission 
in shippers of iron ore and coca-cola, 
electricity companies bewailing dearer 
oal (and threatening to go over to 
nuclear energy), port authorities fearful 
nf the diversion of traffic and spokesmen 
nf the farmers crowded in to complain 
that the proposed increases were in- 
udious, ruinous and unnecessary. The 
ICC took some note ; the increases re¬ 
quested on hulk goods—iron ore, grain 
and pulpwood—were pared down. 

Two government agencies were also 
^presented : the General Services 

\dministration, which pays the govern¬ 
ment's transport bills, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, concerned that the 
farmer's plight would be made even 
"orse. Strangely, no one spoke up for 
he consumer, who must inevitably pay 
11 the end. This time there is no 
escaping higher charges, for the road 
Haulage industry has also applied suc- 
eessfully to the ICC for permission to 
raise its rates, complaining like the rails 
(, f a costly labour settlement and in- 
ceases in the price of everything it buys. 
Even the water carriers and freight 
forwarders are asking for more. This is 
1 cosy situation ,* in the past, if the rail¬ 
ways raised their charges they often 
fretted it, for traffic went by road or 
water instead. 

It is true that eaiiy in the proceedings 
tor Alan Boyd, the Secretary of the new 
apartment of Transportation,' wiote to 
he ICC, urging it to bear inflation and 
he public interest in mind. But the 
department is not yet sufficiently 
organised to submit a detailed argument ; 
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one might be made on the score that 
productivity has been increasing rapidly 
in transport. Some estimates put the rise 
on the railways at 9 per cent a year 
since the end of the war and at 14 per 
cent in the air. Later the Department 
of Transportation may be less passive ; 
it is said to have a particularly critical 
eye on internal air fares and to be some¬ 
what impatient with the independent 
regulatory agencies, which are often 
accused of being hand-in-glove with the 
industries which they regulate. 

Even after the new increases freight 
rates will be about 5 per cent below the 
level in 1961, after the last general rise. 
Since then modernisation and the high 
amount of traffic generated by the boom 
have permitted rates to be cut ; the result 
has been good times for the railways. 
Now, with the sluggishness of the 
economy, traffic has declined and even a 
small decline precipitates a sharp fall in 
profits. According to the spokesman for 
the industry, railway earnings fell by 32 
per cent, to $143 million, in the first 
quarter of this year ; unless they were 
allowed to charge more their return on 
invested capital would be a mere 3 per 
cent. 


Canberras shot 
down 


Britain’s efforts to make a few dollars on 
its obsolete Canberra bombers, by selling 
six to Peru, have been shot down in an 
unusually complicated burst of Washing¬ 
ton cross-fire. Since the aircraft had been 
subsidised with American money under 
the mutual defence assistance programme, 
the United States had a right to veto the 
deal. But the fact that the veto came 
only at the last moment suggests that it 
might not have come at all if Congress 
had not suddenly become interested in all 
aspects of arms sales. 

Congress is concerned about the trade 
in second-hand weapons because aircraft 
originally supplied to European allies have 
found their way to less reliable countries 
—to Pakistan, for example, where they 
were used in the war against India. The 
Canberra deal touched on another con¬ 
gressional concern as well—that an arms 
race is building up in Latin America. Tlte 
reason given for objecting to this, even at 
the risk of interfering in the internal 
affairs of the countries involved, is that 
the money would be more usefully spent 
on economic and social development; since 
the United States is helping to finance the 
latter, it feels justified in insisting that the 
Latin American countries should not 
waste their own resources. 

At the moment, unfortunately for 
Britain, Peru is providing a test case for 
all this. The country; is in such financial 
difficulties that a special rescue^onerationl 
is being mounted by the United States, 
and the International Monetary Fund. 
But Peru is also ambitious to become the 
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first South American country with super¬ 
sonic jets in its air force. The Canberras 
do not come into this category but it was 
reported earlier that Washington had 
persuaded the British government not to 
sell Lightning fighters to Peru. Now the 
Peruvians are turning to the expensive 
French Mirage. As a result there have 
been rumours, denied by the State 
Department, that, to counter this threat, 
the United States has promised its 
cheaper F-4 and F-5 fighter aircraft to 
Peru in 1969 when they will no longer, it 
is hoped, be needed in Vietnam. 


Target city 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
CLEVELAND 

While Negroes riot and die in other 
northern cities, Cleveland, Ohio, on Lake 
Erie, still hopes to get through the summer 
without a repetition of the violence which 
erupted last year in the Hough area 
(pronounced Huff). If it does, it will he 
the result not so much of what the city 
has done hut rather of the efforts made 
by the Negroes’ own leaders to channel 
their protest into peaceful and construc¬ 
tive forms. Tension in the city has cased 
markedly in the past couple of months 
since Dr Martin Luther King, the middle- 
of-the-road advocate of non-violence in 
civil rights efforts, began to organise his 
“ target city ” campaign in Cleveland with 
a loose alliance of all the major national 
Negro groups represented there. 

His campaign received an important, if 
controversial, impetus in July when the 
Ford Foundation gave a grant of over 
$500,000 to improve race relations and 
opportunities for Negroes in Cleveland 
this summer. 'The money is to he shared 
between a businessmen’s committee, a 
religious group and the local branch of 
the Congress of Racial Equality, which 
nationally is one of the more violent of 
the Negro organisations. This is the first 
time that a Ford grant lias gone to such 
a militant group and in consequence many 
white people in Cleveland are openly 
critical of the foundation. Their resent¬ 
ment is likely to be increased if the grant 
helps to give Cleveland its first Negro 
Mayor in November’s election ; this could 
well happen since part of the money is 
to be spent on a drive to get more Negroes 
registered as voters and Dr King is also 
concentrating on this. 

Cleveland shows up the close link be¬ 
tween urban decay and the Negro prob¬ 
lem. Shaker Heights, with its mansions 
and lawns, is reputed to he the highest- 
income suburb in the whole United States. 
The down-town business district on the 
lake front is grimy, decaying and dull and 
extends barely a dozen blocks in each 
direction. Businessmen who still have their 
offices there drive home to their suburbs 
along fly-overs and parkways that insulate 
them from the old wood-built residential 
section that grew around the downtown 
area and now holds some' of the worst 
slums in the country. 
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In Cleveland, topography has accentu¬ 
ated the break between the administrative 
and business heart of the city and the 
various strata of its population : the pre¬ 
cipitous drop to the flats along the 
Cuyahoga river cuts off the downtown 
area south and west. The air both there 
and in the run-down residential district 
immediately beyond is polluted by the 
heavy industry clustered on the flats, while 
the river pours enough industrial effluent 
into Lake Erie to make bathing close to 
town a hazard to health and fishing along 
the shore an exercise in considerable 
optimism. 

Economics caused the decline of the 
inner city. Few' people who could afford 
to choose wanted to live or work there, 
so there was no stimulus to private re¬ 
development, while the city had not the 
means to undertake the task ; (Cleveland, 
like the State of Ohio, sees low taxes as 
its chief means of attracting new enter¬ 
prises into the area). Cleveland was on 
the route towards freedom for escaping 
slaves and in the nineteen-fifties its excep¬ 
tionally low level of unemployment drew 
Negroes in from the South again. But 
many of them had neither the skills nor 
the opportunity to follow the traditional 
journey of earlier European immigrants 
from the poor central district to the richer 
suburbs. In 1940 only 10 per cent of the 
population of the city was non-white ; 
today more than a third of the 800,000 
people in the city proper are Negroes. 

At present their only competitors for 
the city's worst housing are poor whites 
from the Appalachian region who have 
moved in in recent years. If these whites 
are as short on skills and education as the 
Negroes, at least they do not suffer the 
colour discrimination that keeps the 
Negroes out of the craft unions—on a 
recent count, there were only 13 Negroes 
among 11,500 workers in the building 
trades—and makes their progress difficult 
in business. In any case, modern tech¬ 
nology provides a decreasing number of 
jobs for the unskilled ; a recent survey 
of Cleveland by a Washington agency 
suggested that close to 50 per cent of the 
population of working age in the Negro 
ghetto was unemployed, underemployed 
or less than a living wage. This 

is tjfffijhot cause of all Cleveland’s racial 


difficulties. The efforts made by local 
businessmen since last year’s riots to find 
new jobs for Negroes have barely dented 
the problem. 

As usual school standards are lower in 
the ghetto areas of the city, so that 
Negroes’ underlying disadvantages are 
perpetuated. Despite Cleveland’s free¬ 
dom from major disturbances this 
year, there is still enough terror on the 
streets for hoodlums to keep people from 
attending evening classes and much of the 
city’s Negro ghetto is thoroughly unsafe 
for whites at night. The broad lawns 
and fine buildings of Cleveland’s fast 
developing Western Reserve University 
border the Hough area and the university 
has to employ its own green-uniformed 
police force to protect its buildings and 
staff from molestation. 

Cleveland’s present Mayor, Mr Ralph 
I,ocher, is generally recognised to be a 
nice man and an honest one, but his 
administration has proved quite unable 
to make a serious start on tackling the 
city’s problems. The machinery at the 
city hall grinds too slowly to be sure of 
picking up such federal government funds 
as are available. Mr Locher suffers the 
severe disadvantage that he cannot get 
on with the Negro leaders or inspire their 
confidence ; and, before the present 
violence flared up in other cities, it looked 
as if he was about to be dropped by the 
white electorate and the business com¬ 
munity, who have no doubts about want¬ 
ing a well-run, peaceful city. Now, how¬ 
ever, with a Negro as the only strong 
Democratic candidate against him in an 
overwhelmingly Democratic city, the 
white reaction could keep him in. 

Cleveland’s affairs are controlled, more 
or less, by an oligarchy of 50 to 60 big 
men in business, the professions and the 
press. Changes in the city’s taxes are 
agreed between the City Hall and the 
Chamber of Commerce, before being sub¬ 
mitted to the City Council. The business 
oligarchy thinks frankly of Cleveland as 
belonging to it and regards the housing 
problem as a business proposition, not as 
the affair of the city government ; if peace 
in the city depends on rehousing the 
poorer Negroes, then the businessmen 
want to organise the new building rather 
than have to finance city or federal hous¬ 
ing programmes by paying higher taxes. 
Cleveland is proud of having one of the 
oldest and best voluntary community wel¬ 


fare organisations in the United States 
but it has manifestly not been able to 
deal with the Negro ghetto. 

The one visible sign of new effort 
promoted by last year’s riots is a prolifera¬ 
tion of welfare schemes, under the 
auspices of both the federal government 
and the local ones—for retraining the 
unemployed, providing opportunities for 
young people, helping children of pre. 
school age and so on. Offices of these 
agencies now grace most main intersec¬ 
tions in the ghetto area and they may have 
contributed nearly as much as Dr King's 
campaign and the Ford Foundation grant 
to give the Negroes the impression that 
something was being done for them. 

Characteristically, Dr King’s drive uses 
the danger of violence to promote essen¬ 
tially peaceful purposes. His campaign 
got under way in June with a mock 
grand jury trial of the city administra¬ 
tion at which he allowed his platform to 
be shared by black nationalists in mosleni 
garb who called for the extermination of 
the whites in America. The nationalists 
filled the first two benches in the church 
where the trial was held, but their adoles¬ 
cent antics gave little impression of real 
menace. Behind them, the audience was 
solidly middle class. After an evening ol 
good-humoured, sweaty confusion, Dr 
King pulled the proceedings together with 
a tough but controlled speech in which 
he announced his intention of organising 
rent strikes against landlords who refused, 
to maintain their property decently. His! 
campaign for more jobs for Negroes is! 
concentrated first on the local milk distri¬ 
buting and bakery companies because the 
trade unions involved are among the most 
likely to be amenable. 

Dr King’s readiness to make use of the 
wild men in the Negro comrnuniU 
frightens the middle-class Negro who has 
already made some progress towards inte¬ 
gration into American society and who 
stands to lose a great deal by a black-white 
polarisation of what is largely a social 
conflict ; but Dr King’s guess that this 
is the best way to neutralise violent cui- 
rents in the Negro protest movements is 
probably correct. Unfortunately, mam 
members of Cleveland’s white oligarch) 
regard him as a dangerous man. He looks 
a lot less dangerous than those whom the> 
will probably be dealing with if his move¬ 
ment does not get the results that it needs 
to keep its followers loyal. 
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Books 


THE EUROPEAN TAKE-OFF 

The Cambridge Economic History of 

Expanding Europe in the Sixteenth and 
Edited by E. E. Rich and G. H. Wilson. 
Cambridge University Press . 674 pages. 

Hie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
saw Western Europe tapping Asiatic 
spices and American silver, destroying 
some colonial societies and exploiting 
Dthcrs, and creating a world economy 
rentred on and dominated by Europe. 
Success in building trading empires and 
territorial settlements was achieved by a 
Europe that inherited the commercial 
aid colonial skills of medieval trading 
powers, such as Venice and Genoa, and 
went on to carry out a technological 
1 evolution in shipping and the art of 
war. The present volume is the first of 
two to be devoted to these extensive 
themes. Neither chronology nor logic, 
Professor Rich explains, has determined 
the distribution of the contents, but 
rather the varying punctuality of con¬ 
tributors. This may explain why although 
the second of these two volumes is to 
deal w'ith trade techniques and economic 
precepts, the former occupy a large part 
m the present volume while a brilliant 
nncluding chapter by Professor Wilson 
considers the latter. He opens with a 
oncise, elegant and telling refutation of 
the thesis that Calvinismaccounts for 
the supposedly new economic attitudes 
.ind moves on to a constructive interpre¬ 
tation of mercantilism that sets the doc¬ 
trines of power economics firmly in their 
(intemporary context. 

Yet despite Mr Rich’s disarming can- 
iour this volume is distinguished by its 
oherence and its caution. Radical inno¬ 
vation is not seen as a feature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
*aw failures as well as achievements. 
Merchants formed the dynamic element 
m society, but economic opportunities 
were denied to large sections of Europe’s 
population. Standards of living for 
peasants and workers declined although 
*rade increased. Rising population became 
objected by the close of the sixteenth 
ventury to Malthusian checks : plague and 
famine scythed down generations, and the 
developments in shipping that brought 
Baltic wheat in increasing volume to 
Western Europe were only a partial 
r emedy. In a striking chapter Professor 
Hall argues that there was for long no 
effective liaison between the physical 
tciences and technology, while the 
niedical discoveries of Versalius and Har¬ 
ley were slow to produce any practical 
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benefits. Here as so often elsewhere in 
the volume the coolness of the assessment 
is partly explained by the fact that, des¬ 
pite the formal chronological limits, the 
story is carried on into the mid¬ 
eighteenth century. Many of the con¬ 
tributors are concerned not only with the 
processes of expansion but also with ask¬ 
ing why the Industrial Revolution or, as 
Professor Halleiner calls it, the “Vital 
Revolution” did not occur earlier. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies overseas trade expanded and com¬ 
petition over spices, sugar, tobacco and 
slaves accentuated national rivalries. But 
in Europe technological change was slow 
and population became static. The popu¬ 
lation explosion of the eighteenth century 
is explained by Mr Halleiner, writing his 
chapter in 1955, primarily as the result 
of the disappearance of plague, caused 
essentially by an ecological revolution in 
the rodent world. But Mr Hall stresses 
the responsiveness of the birth rate to im¬ 
proved economic opportunities and better 
food. He thus agrees with Mr Masefield, 
who argues that without American crops 
neither Europe nor tropical Africa could 
have sustained population growth, while 
without European livestock the American 
continent could not have developed so 
quickly. 

This volume undoubtedly provides us 
with the best economic analysis of the 
period we have been given, though some 
of the details are open to criticism. Mr 
Halleiner’s view that sixteenth century 
agriculture produced higher average 
yields per acre needs qualification. His 
map illustrating the effects of the Thirty 
Years’ War on population shows no de¬ 
crease in Lorraine and Burgundy, though 
the text correctly states the opposite. 
Professor Parry is wrong in saying that 
Colbert was dismissed, while Mr Wilson’s 
description of that statesman as the per¬ 
fect bureaucrat, whose mind never rose 
to the level of a general idea, is at least 
disputable. In an ambitioip chapter on 
price history, which is as much a general 
manifesto for the discipline as an inquiry 
into the particular period, Professors 
Braudel and Spooner begin by offering 
“a reappraisal of historic re&lities’’ .but 
end by concluding that “ price history as 
it has been studied so far gives no satis¬ 
factory answer to the basic v questions.” 
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A vertiginous secndn corfsMers^dng cycles, 
hypercycles, double hypercycles, inter¬ 
hypercycles, and , the shorter cycles, all 
'combining to form 14 the respiration of 
economic activity,” It is reassuring to 
learn that a computer of the Compagnie 
des Machines Bull digesting prices from 
Udine arrived at similar conclusions to 
those of a lonely pioneer in 1B43. But 
enthusiasm for work on a typology of 
cycles is a little damped when we are 
told that “ war may as easily be caused 
by the cycles as the cause of them.” 

In contrast to this souffle of theory 
and allusion Mr Rich’s delicate analysis 
of colonial societies, Mr Hall’s masterly 
chapter on science and technology, and 
Mr Wilson’s penetrating survey of 
economic thought and practice provide 
richer fare, in which theory is more 
satisfactorily combined with the use of 
evidence. Those who suppose that 
academic schools of business are an 
American innovation of the twentieth 
century will be interested to note that 
they were successfully advocated by a 
German professor in the early eighteenth 
century. 


THE SCHOOL AS A COMMUNITY 

The Environment of Learning: Conflict 
and Understanding in the Secondary 
School 

By Elizabeth Richardson. 

Nelson. 255 pages. 

It was Gwyn Thomas, the Delphic oracle 
of south-west Wales, and a schoolmaster 
himself, who once suggested that a 
teacher had to be a mixture of Christ, 
Socrates and Sir Lawrence Olivier, It 
should have come as no surprise, there¬ 
fore, to find Miss Richardson’s biblio¬ 
graphy headed “ Alekseev, Konstantin 
Sergeovich (pseud. Stanislavski).” But 
the element of surprise was there, drawing 
attention to the omissions in an otherwise 
worthy list. Miss Richardson is con¬ 
cerned with personal relationships in the 
school community and the effects these 
have on how and what children learn, 
discussing the influence of physical and 
social organisation and timetabling. It 
is a pity in view of this that she has not 
attempted a synthesis of the work of the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 
with which she is so familiar, and the 
work of social psycnologists, like Argyle, 
on inter-personail behaviour. That she 
has not drawn on this research will for 
some diminish the value of her book 
somewhat though not remove it alto¬ 
gether. For many of her points are valid 
and evocative to teachers, particularly 
her discussions of the lonely child, the 
aggressive child, of groups and group 
leaders, freedom, discipline and creative 
invention, the tyranny of the bell, the 
prefect system. 

It is unfortunate then that the feeling 
left by the book is one of irritation, rather 
than excitement, aroused by long drawn- 
o*it over-dramatised exahiples-—“ Guitar 
man go, go, go ” written on the bTack- 
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IEA and the 
poorest half-million 

Economists, as everybody knows, have 
slide-rules where their tear-ducts ought 
to be. But if there is one area where clear¬ 
headed analysis can work for the common 
good, it's sociel policy. At the present time 
that means health, housing, education — 
aspects of the economy in which the lEA's 
economists and writers are in the thick of 
current discussion. 

IEA authors have repeatedly urged the 
advantages of selectivity in welfare. Instead 
of handing out 'all sorts of odd sums to all 
sorts of people . . . which they do not really 
need' (Mr. Gordon-Walker on April 20th), the 
Institute's surveys and analyses consistently 
point to the principle of selectivity as being 
the only humane and efficient way of dis¬ 
tributing social benefits. 

■ In Towards a We/fare Society (Occasional 
Paper 13, 6s.) a group of economists, 
doctors and specialist writers have projected 
the broad strategy of social reform. A recent 
and influential study on this subject is 
Arthur Seldon's and Hamish Gray's Universal 
or Selective Social Benefits? (Research 
Monograph 8, 10s. 6d.). Another is Douglas 
Houghton's Paying lor the Social Services 
(Occasional Paper 16, 3s. 6d.), which carries 
the argument for social reform forward from 
Beveridge. And in Education: a Framework 
for Choice (15s.) four authorities (Professor 
A. C. F. Beales. Dr. Mark Blaug, Sir Douglas 
Veale and Dr. E. G. West) with differing 
viewpoints discuss the implications of fee¬ 
paying by voucher, both as an economic and 
social principle and as a means by which 
education might be widened rather than 
restricted. 

IEA authors are persistent in their expo¬ 
sition of the voucher system, which would 
enable people to choose welfare benefits on 
a basis of personal and family choice. And a 
new study in the autumn examines public 
attitudes to welfare and taxation — another 
contribution towards re-thinking the dire, but 
not insoluble, welfare problems of the poor. 

■ The IEA tries to keep all its key publica¬ 
tions in print (some have gone through 
several editions), and subscribers receive 
most new ones for a regular 5 guineas a 
year. The Institute would be glad to send a 
specimen copy of one of its recent publica¬ 
tions to anyone who fills in and returns the 
coupon below. 


To: The Institute of Economic Affairs, 

Eaton House, 66A Eaton Square, S.W.1. 

Please send me a specimen copy of a recent 
IEA publication. Please enrol me as a 5gn 
subscriber □ 

Please send me more details of your academic 
and publishing activities □ 

Name . 


Address 
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board of a young teacher who had 
played flamenco music, for the children, 
becomes after three paragraphs a “dis¬ 
turbing and ambiguous message;” by her 
apologia for the withdrawal from schools 
of those responsible for training teachers 
(why cannot they teach at least a little 
time in schools?—some do); by her use 
of references such as 
the sciences arc concerned with discovery 
and the arts with creation . . . the scientist’s 
attitude to the world [is] mainly passive and 
receptive and the artist’s “ more active ” ; 
the scientist seeks to understand the world 
“ by exploring and recording it, and looking 
for a pattern in its behaviour,” whereas the 
artist seeks “ to alter it by adding something 
to it.” 

A view, at best, to be considered sim- 
pliste. 

There is no doubt that this work will 
be widely read and used as a basis for 
discussion in educational circles, but the 
residual impression is that struggling in 
“ The Environment of Learning ” is a 
book desperate to get out. 

MARBLE MILLSTONE 

Lord Elgin and the Marbles 

By William St Clair. 

Oxford University Press. 317 pages. 42s. 

From time to time heated controversy 
breaks out, usually in the House of 
Commons or the correspondence columns 
of The Times, about what to do with the 
Elgin marbles. Probably not very many 
of those who feel strongly that the 
marbles should be returned to Greece 
have any idea what a burden they were 
to the wretched earl who got hold of 
them and brought them to England at 
the height of the Napoleonic Wars. For 
some ten years the marbles almost 
literally hung round his neck like the 
proverbial millstone. 

Having got the marbles to England, 
after the most tremendous difficulties, 
vicissitudes and expense, Lord Elgin had 
the greatest difficulty in finding anywhere 
to put them. (In the end he was able 
to dump them on a most unsuitable site 
at the back of Burlington House ; but as 
the years passed the owner of the pro¬ 
perty, the Duke of Devonshire, became 
increasingly pressing to have them 
removed because they were holding up 
his building operations). Lord Elgin had 
even greater difficulty in getting the 
government to buy his marbles for a sum 
in any way comparable to his enormous 
outlay. Eventually, in 1816, after a 
Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons had reported on the problem, he 
felt he had no choice but to accept an 
offer of £35,000, which represented less 
than half his expenses. He had got rid 
of the marbles, but he was pursued by his 
creditors for the rest of his life ; even¬ 
tually he was forced to flee to France 
where he died in 1841. And in spite of 
persistent solicitations, he was never given 
the English peerage on which he had 
set his heart. 

Lord Elgin aroused as much; con¬ 
troversy in his own day as he has done 
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ever since. (There may possibly have 
been something about the man himsdf 
which puts peoples backs up.) MrSt 
Clair demonstrates that Elgin got as 
much legal authority as he could frpm 
the ramshackle Turkish government ; 
that his sole aim was the entirely honour¬ 
able and high-minded ope of improving 
the arts in Britain ; and that if he had 
not removed the marbles, someone else 
would have. 

He argues that the Parthenon marbles 
would undoubtedly be in a worse state 
today if Elgin, or someone else, had not 
removed them when they did. This may 
well be true, but after reading about the 
rough and careless way in which the 
marbles were removed and the incredible 
hazards they went through on the journey 
to England, one cannot help feeling this 
argument might very easily have gone 
the other way. (One shipload was sunk 
and the marbles remained at the bottom 
of Cerigo harbour for more than two 
years until they were rather miraculously 
retrieved). 

Yet in spite of all the abuse hurled at 
him by his contemporaries—notably by 
Lord Byron—Elgin did have the satis¬ 
faction of making a considerable impact 
on artistic taste in Britain. Artists and 
sculptors overflowed with enthusiasm 
when they saw the marbles, and it was 
widely hoped that they would benefit 
greatly from studying them. Whether 
they did in fact benefit much rnay be 
doubted. In any case, as Mr St Clair 
points out, it seems strange today that 
the Elgin marbles should have been 
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valued “less for their intrinsic worth as 
works of art than for their effect on the 
performance of contemporary artists.” 

V The story of Lord Elgin and his 
marbles, and the reactions of his contem¬ 
poraries to what he did, are largely, 
although not entirely, irrelevant to the 
controversy over what is the right thing 
to do with the marbles today. But the 
story is well worth telling in its own 
right, and Mr St Clair has done it with 
scholarly impartiality and obvious enjoy¬ 
ment. 


THE MAKERS' LAMENT 

The New Poets: American and British 
Poetry since World War II 
By M. L. Rosenthal. 

Oxford University Press. 364 pages. 45s. 
dothbound, 13s. paperbound. 

Mr Rosenthal knows a very great deal 
about the poetry written in English on 
both sides of the Atlantic during the past 
fifty years. This book is a follow-up of 
his widely acclaimed study, “ The 
Modern Poets,” and deals with what he 
finds most significant in the poetry of the 
past two decades. He is on home ground 
with the Americans, but devotes a long 
chapter to contemporary British writers, 
and another, less long but no less interest¬ 
ing, to the Irish. He suggests that most 
postwar English poetry is likely to strike 
American readers as “a morass of petty 
deverness, dead at the centre 1 ’ ; but in 
his assessment of the work of a number 
of individual poets, he shows a generous 
appreciation of talents as diverse as those 
of Peter Redgrove, Charles Tomlinson 
and George MacBeth. Not surprisingly, 
he considers 'led Hughes the outstanding 
poet to emerge in England since the war. 
Hughes certainly handles very powerfully 
the theme of violence that Mr Rosenthal 
regards as the hallmark of the most im¬ 
portant poetry of the past twenty years. 
Robert Lowell and Sylvia Plath take 
pride of place among what he calls the 
“ confessional ” poets — those who find 
material for poetry in anguish and mad¬ 
ness, making their private hells reflect the 
larger hell that engendered Hiroshima 
and Belsen. 

Mr Rosenthal argues that though war 
is seldom an explicit theme today, it is 
latent, omnipresent, conditioning the 
consciousness of all sensitive people and 
forcing poets to express the brutality and 
hopelessness of so-called civilised man. 
The poet’s responsibility, indeed, is to see 
that his readers do not escape the imagin¬ 
ative realisation of the misery and messy 
degradation to which human beings con¬ 
tinually expose one another or themselves; 
and he is prepared to lay bare his own 
naked, suffering psyche because no other 
material is equally authentic. The 
assumption that man is vile and life 
almost insupportable underlies the poetry 
of the writers whom Mr Rosenthal most 
admires, Their, selLexposing instinct is 
akin to Rousseau’s, whose insistence on 
honesty they share; but Rousseau did tire¬ 
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lessly proclaim the intrinsic goodness of 
humankind. The latest u confessional ” 
attitude differs radically, too, from that of 
a penitent, whose self-accusation is based 
on a recognition of standards of excel¬ 
lence. The idea now seems to be to trans¬ 
mit as widely as possible personal feelings 
of guilt and terror. Only when the writer’s 
originality of mind and mastery of 
language are quite exceptional can 
genuine poetry be bom of such a destruc¬ 
tive impulse. There are poems in this 
book which prove that it can be done; 
but some modish writing in this vein is 
merely disagreeable exhibitionism. 

Mr Rosenthal does, of course, take 
cognisance of other trends in contem¬ 
porary poetry. There is a chapter on the 
“ projectivist ” movement in America, 
and reference to “ concrete ” poetry in 
England. Indeed, the thoroughness of his 
survey entails a summary last chapter, in 
which he tries to do justice to writers 
omitted from the earlier ones. But the 
survey is far from being superficial. Mr 
Rosenthal’s critical acumen is such that 
he is able to present a coherent picture of 
the latest developments with sensitiveness 
and economy. 

THE ANNALS OF THE POOR 

The Press in Developing Countries 
By E. Lloyd Sommerlad. 

Sydney University Press. London : 
Methuen. 202 pages. 34s. 

Newspapers in developing countries exert 
a disproportionate influence on political 
events. They are the major source of 
information for news agencies and foreign 
correspondents serving in Europe and 
America. They provide the only continu¬ 
ing record of social change among people 
living through a revolutionary epoch. But 
very little is known about them. Only 
some 63,000,000 copies of daily news¬ 
papers are sold in non-communist Asia, 
of which more than two-thirds are sold 
in Japan. The circulation of newspapers 
elsewhere is meagre, but because it reaches 
the tiny educated elite that controls 
economic and political power, they are 
a major force. In Africa and Latin 
America the picture is very similar. 

Mr Lloyd Sommerlad, until recently on 
the Secretariat of Unesco's Mass Com¬ 
munication Techniques Division, lias pro¬ 
duced the first serious account of the 
problems of this developing press. In the 
next decade the results of mass education 
in the underdeveloped world will be felt 
in a massive demand for more informa¬ 
tion. Since radio and television are likely 
to be government controlled, newspapers 
are bound to experience a circulation ex¬ 
plosion. This revolution has been coming 
for many years now, but it has been held 
back by complex problems of shortages 
of newsprint, machinery, credit facilities, 
state controls of content, inadequate distri¬ 
bution facilities and insufficient training 
of journalists as well as managerial per¬ 
sonnel. 

Mr Sommerlad analyses these problems 
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and refers to the work being done by 
Unesco, the International Fre& Institute, 
the Inter-American Press Association and 
^the various national press institutes that 
"are trying to tackle them against enormous 
odds. He makes a strong plea for a wider 
recognition of what press freedom means 
in countries where governments tend to 
regard the press as an integral instrument 
in their plans for national development. 
For instance Mr Nkrumah told the Pan- 
African Union of Journalists : 

Our newspapers and information services 
must reach out to the masses of our people 
to explain the meaning and purpose of the 
fight against colonialism, imperialism and 
neo-colonialism. ... It is part of our revolu¬ 
tionary credo, that within the competitive 
system of capitalism, the press cannot func¬ 
tion in accordance with a strict regard for 
the sacrcdncss of facts and that it therefore 
should not remain in private hands 

Whereas Mr Nehru’s attitude was : 
the freedom of the press is not just a slogan 
.... It is an essential attribute of the 
democratic process. I have no doubt that 
even if the government dislikes the liberties 
taken by the press and considers them 
dangerous, it is wrong to interfere with the 
freedom of the press. 

The newspapers of many countries in 
Asia have already seen that a balance be¬ 
tween freedom and responsibility offers 
a guarantee of safety for newspapers and 
have therefore set up voluntary press 
councils, for instance, in South Korea and 
the Philippines, whose operations go far 
beyond the scope and direction of better 
known institutions such as the Press Coun¬ 
cil of Britain. 

It is interesting to see that many news¬ 
papermen in the developing world are 
not content to blame the slow growth of 
their newspapers on government influence 
or on economic circumstances beyond 
their control, and are considering ways 
and means of making their work more 
acceptable to new readers. 
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Douglas Hurd 

THE ARROW WAR 

An Anglo-Chinese Confusion 1856-60. A vivid 
and authoritative account of the war which 
created a political storm in England and 
culminated in the sack of the Summer Palace 
in Peking. 

Collins Illustrated 30s. 


A. G. Touche, F.C.A. 

ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE COMPANIES ACTS 

Being What to Include in Company Accounts 
Now by the same author, with the addition 
of the relevant passages from the Companies 
Acts 1948 and 1967. 

Butterworths 95s. 


All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMIST BOOKSHOP 

Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C .9 

Catalogue free on 'request 
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Bus mess 
Brief 



The most international company 


From time to time Business Brief 
has examined some of the larger 
world companies, in order to 
delineate their characteristics, 
measure their performance, and 
draw any lessons which are there 
to be drawn. Thus the interests 
of Dr Friedrich Flick w c 1 e 
scrutinised as the archetype of 
the private German industrial 
empire; Rio Tinto Zinc as a 
lesson in how to mix business 
and politics; Unilever as a huge 
problem in marketing and man¬ 
agement control. This week we 
examine Nestle, the Swiss giant, 
not least because, while it is in 
many of the same fields as 
Unilever, it stands at the opposite 
pole when it comes to marketing 
and management philosophy. It 
has also made a cult of secrecy. 

Nestle’s most significant statistic 
is that only 2-3% of its turnover 
is in its home country, Switzer¬ 
land. If only by this measure it 
is easily the most international 
of the world’s big companies. And 
it is this fact about Nestle which 
at once contributes most to its 
business resilience, and yet simul¬ 
taneously creates its most 
dangerous and lasting neurosis. 
That only one fortieth of Nestles 
sales are in Switzerland gives the 
group confidence that it can con¬ 
tinue to grow internationally as 
it has always done, despite a 
miniscule home market. At the 
same time the group's abiding 
worry is the vulnerability of its 
position as “ the foreigner ” in so 
many countries. 

It is this darker side of the coin 
one notices first, partly because 
it is So closely linked to the 
companies’ abiding dislike of 
financial disclosure. The directors 
of Nestle have been fighting a 
running battle with a vocal 
minority of the company’s share¬ 
holders on the disclosure issue 
for years. So far the directors 
have enjoyed complete success, 
largely because the group’s twin 
holding companies are registered 
in Switzerland and Nassau, both 
places where company law is lax. 
This enables it to get away with 
"ng the shareholders of its 
~P holding-companies little 
p/i how hard it is trying. Even 
minimum of English 
HMHlaWf the share register, 
mHuMble. Published earn¬ 


ings and assets for the two hold¬ 
ing companies mean little as 
neither company trades. 

Nestle gives only one interesting 
financial statistic, which is 
curiously the fire insurance value 
of buildings, machinery and 
equipment At £300 million this 
is effectively what a meaningful 
Nestle balance sheet would carry 
as its fully valued, undepreciated 
fixed assets item; and after 
adjusting for depreciation and the 
difference between historic and 
replacement cost one can con¬ 
struct from it a notional balance 
sheet. But even this “ balance 
sheet by inference ” helps one 
very little, for the simple reason 
that in the food business assets 
are not so much machinery and 
stocks as trade marks and selling 
policies. 

And it is difficult to judge the 
success of these when so little 
is known about profits. In sum, 
all that is discernible is : 1, the 
directors have consistently, year 
by year, increased the dividend; 
2, the company would seem to 
turn its assets over rather less 
than twice a year, which is rather 
a poor performance; 3, that 

Nestle, like its competitors, has 
so far grown steadily on an ex¬ 
panding market for processed 
foods, yet has lost more than 
most in terms of percentage shares 
of particular markets. It looks a 
middling to good record, given 
that competition has been very 
fierce in this sphere, and some 
trends (for instance, to retailers’ 
own brands) have been against it 
recently. 

Product breakdown 

We have attempted in the chart 
on the second page to deduce 
from what is available how the 
four big- sectors of Ncstld’s busi¬ 
ness have grown over the last 
decade. Nestis reveals two of the 
necessary figures for this exercise 
—the total group turnover, and 
index figures of growth in its four 
manufacturing sectors starting 
with 1957*100. We have made 
an inspired guess at the needed 
third element, namely the share 
of total turnover in 1966 accoun¬ 
ted for by the four sectors. 

This guess about product break¬ 
down is not a completely random 


one. For instance the big jumps 
in the “ culinary products ” 
sectors which took place in lyfio 
and 1963 came immediately after 
the acquisition of Britain's ailing 
Crosse & Blackwell company and 
(in 1962) of Sweden’s F i n d u s 
frozen foods division. There was 
enough known about the turnover 
of each of these companies at the 
time to calculate Ncstle’s total 
culinary products turnover from 
the impact on it of these new 
acquisitions. 

The picture which emerges gives 
the clue to Nestis’s growth. Over 
the years it has diversified vigor¬ 
ously out of its traditional market 
of milk products ; first into choco¬ 
late and instant coffee ; then, fol¬ 
lowing the acquisition of Maggi 
in 1947, into culinary products 
and frozen food. Thus according 
to our calculations, whereas culin¬ 
ary and frozen food products 
accounted for less than 7$% of 
turnover in 1957 they now account 
for a hefty 25%. The share uf 
instant drinks has edged up during 
the decade from 26to 30%. 
But confectionery has fallen from 
2oJ% to 15% and the traditional 
mainstay, milk products, from 
45to 30%. 

Nestle in fact has discovered what 
a number of French dairy and 
milk products firms are just now 
finding out for themselves, that 
the mechanics of making and dis¬ 
tributing milk products provides 
a ready made base for expansion. 
Milk does not like travelling, so 
that the business has necessarily 
been built on a network of local 
production and distribution units 
all over Europe and beyond. No 
single area produces enough milk 
to feed the company’s require¬ 
ment for the whole of its market. 
When it came to diversification 
Nestld therefore found itself 
ideally placed. It possessed man¬ 
agement teams, and production 
and distribution facilities, in every 
country. 


Comparisons 

The pattern of Nestles growth, 
aifd its ability to cushion the 
worst effects of the decline in 
maigins which has afflicted the 
entire food manufacturing in¬ 
dustry since the war, closely re¬ 
sembles that of Unilever. The 
“other foods'* division of Uni¬ 
lever, built round Walls and Birds 
Eye, has grown relative to the 
rest of the group's turnover at 
almost exactly 'the same pace as 
has Nestld’s “ culinary products ” 


division. Ncstld managers watch 
Unilever closely. Unilever is over 
three times bigger by turnover, 
and Nestld’s watch on Unilever is 
that of a smaller brother. But a 
brother, nevertheless, who reckons 
that his way of doing things is 
better. 

Nestle’s management system is 
the ultimate in decentralisation, 
thus sclf-consciously differing 
from, say, the Coca Cola system 
of rigid but brilliant (Ncstlc's 
marketing men freely admit it) 
direction from the centre. The 
hreathtaking glass palace on Lake 
Geneva at Vevey, the company's 
nerve centre, houses a mere 1,300 
people, many of them trainees, 
contrasting strongly with the 
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massive Unilever headquarter 
complex on both sides 01 Lon¬ 
don's Thames. Unilever's three- 
man special committee is effec¬ 
tively the arbiter of every decision 
which matters in Unilever. Nestis 
has a four-man committee, three 
of whom are the chairman, Max 
Petitpierre, and the two vice- 
chairmen and managing directors 
Enrico Bignami and Jean Cor- 
thesy. But in correspondence and 
conversation with local managers 
these men are “ your advisers.” 
To some extent this is no more 
than the velvet glove, for there 
is never any doubt about where 
the final decision lies. But it is 
also true, in a way which it 
could never be of the Coca Cola 
or Unilever systems, that Vevey 
is genuinely and above all an ad¬ 
visory and financial centre for the 
group. 

Local companies are autono¬ 
mously managed, usually by local 
men with discretion over their 
capital requirements and methods 
of management. Their chief con¬ 
tacts with Vevey, other than 
regular informal ones, are through 
rigorous preparation and vetting 
of marketing budgets, this rather 
than capital expenditure being the 
biggest annual spending item for 
any Ncstl6 company. “ Your ad¬ 
visers ” usually have suggestions 
to make on the marketing budget, 
sometimes (but very rarely) giving 
fundamental re-directions for 
strategic reasons. 

A large motive behind this form 
of organisation is the worry about 
being the foreigner. Nestles 
British and Brazilian subsidiaries 
have to be seen to be British and 
Brazilian companies. The bias 
spreads back to Vevey. In strong 
contrast to the Englishmen and 
Dutchmen earnestly pacing the 
dark corridors of Unilever's head¬ 
quarters, the names on the doors 
at Vevey read like a European 
roll-call. At any one titnc, one- 
third of the Vevey staff will be 
non-Swiss. 

Nestis executives are generous in 
admitting the deficiencies of their 
chosen system. Their distribution 
networks tend to be too small in 
the interests of local self-suffi¬ 
ciency. Performance is necessarily 
uneven. Nestle is the market 
leader in very few of the devel¬ 
oped country markets in which it 
operates (this is highly danger¬ 
ous). At the same time the Nestle 
name means that local subsidia¬ 
ries in producer countries often 
lose out in commodity markets 
through being so obviously one 
of the biggest buyers around. 
Finally the decentralised system 
means that the line management 
is regionally, rather than product, 
oriented. 

Against this, one Ipcal European 
director calls the Vevey buuolw 
of which Nestld is so proud, 
“ that cathedral for worship of 
the Swiss franc.” As well as 
banter, there is a note of respect 
for the better side of Swiss bank¬ 





ing discretion and Nestis’s sheer 
management expertise in the re¬ 
mark. The company gets some 
brand-image benefits from its 
internation&Iity. The mixture of 
local initiative with central direc¬ 
tion certainly keeps local mana¬ 
gers happy. Equally, the heavy 
concentration of headquarters on 
marketing is surely correct; Vevey 
has also proved itself to be pretty 
nimble on its |cet as a number 
of different maiiceting situations 
have appeared. 

There Is even, currently^ Some let¬ 
up on the side of secrecy. Nestle 
gains its immunity from disclo¬ 
sure from the fact that it is con¬ 
stancy liquid, and being in a 


non-capital intensive field of 
business, does not have to seek 
capital markets. Yet there are 
signs of voluntary change, which 
in an age of lower margins and 
erosion of the power of branded 
goods, may well lead Nestle to 
take its shareholders into its 
confidence. 

The old and highly efficient 
guard of Nestle management is 
reaching retirement age. A signi¬ 
ficant pointer was this year's 
plunge into an even bigger stake 
(approaching 40%)'in .Apicrica'i 
poor performance canning com¬ 
pany, Libby, McNeill & Libby. It 
was fairly typical* of Nestis that 
when > Libby's much-badgcred 


management started talking early 
this year about foreign interfer¬ 
ence, NestltVs paranoia about its 
foreign reputation led its manage ¬ 
ment to attempt to unload its 
20% stake in Libby. 

Surprisingly, more aggressive, 
self-confident policies prevailed; 
Nestle bought the shares of other 
European shareholders and for 
the moment stands on the brink 
of ultimate control, apparently 
determined to make Libby the 
profitable outfit it ought to be. 
This is good; and if Libby's pub¬ 
lished profit performance brings 
a little more of Nestles own real 
profit performance to light, so 
much the better. 
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Access to Japan’s industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi Shoji 

There are good, solid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making technical arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shop's special relationship with 
the Mitsubishi group ( 40 of Japan’s largest corpoiations) and 
its association with other major manufacture]s give access to 
virtually evciy line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scaicely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10 , 000 -- 
does not boast a group of well trained specialists. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it. 
With 80 branches and associates in commercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you than your 
telephone. 



General Importer* & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


London 

Mad9| 

■roilifli 


don 

raoBFroi 


Hoad Office: Merunouchl, Tokyo, Japan 
inch: Bow Bella House. Bread Street, Lendon, E.C. 4 Tel, CITy 3292 
'rode Network: Dbaseldorf, Hamburg, Rottardam, Paris, Milano, 
ins, Beograd, Bucharest, Moscow, Oslo and 70 other major cities 
nhM, 



Captain Cook 


first laid claim to 
New Zealand in 1769 

Isn’t it time y ou discovered it? 

If you’ve ever thought of doing business with—or 
just visiting—our country, consider this: we have 
nearly 200 branches in New Zealand. They keep us 
up-to-date on local market conditions and import 
and export needs. On profitable business (or travel) 
contacts. On useful facts and figures—from the 
extent of aerial top-dressing operations in Taranaki 
to harbour storage costs at Bluff. Our periodical 
Review of the Economic Situation in New Zealand 
is designed to make your way there easier still. Just 
ask us for a free copy at the address below. 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Oor London Address: S Moorgats CC2 (Tsl: MONarehS311) 
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Spacemen All 

here is no point in recommending that Britain should spend more 
m a purely British space programme without being first clear 
vhat we want to do in space when we get there 


he thundering smoke and flame of rocket motors dragging 
gainst their mountings on the test bed, the clickity hum of 
rimputers tracking and monitoring, the blind-eye swinging 
ishes of the watching radar, the whole romantic, ear-splitting, 
trgon-ridden enjoyable apparatus of space without ugly 
lilitary overtones of H-bombs and megadeaths has no mean- 
lg unless a country and its scientists know what they are going 
ito space for. It is not the rockets that are important, but 
hat they carry. 

So when the estimates committee of the House of Commons 
commends spending more money on a purely British space 
logramme (and less on co-operative international ventures) 
u* least that can reasonably be expected of the committee is 
ml it sliould roughly chalk out what it thinks that programme 
ion Id be. A more intensive study of solar radiation? Of solar 
mds ? Of radiation belts ? Does it think British scientists 
lould be designing far space probes to explore closer to Mars 
! Venus, or would it rather this country concentrate on 
father forecasting with meteorological satellites and possibly 
lilitary reconaissance ones? In a long report that castigates 
ritish space work to date for, in a now notorious phrase, 
wasted opportunities brought about by lack of purpose and 
ir absence of any coherent organisation,” the committee omits 
suggest what the new purpose of the £35 million a year 
iiit it recommends spending in the future should be. 

Rockets are expensive and scientists arc not fools. It is 
iticeable that the loudest clamour to get into space has always 
ime from the men who want to build rockets rather than 
>m the scientists who do the actual space research. The great 
ientific discoveries about space are still, odd though it seems, 
ing made from the ground using things like huge radio 
lescopes of a size and power that could not be put into 
>ace within the lifetime of anyone living now and would not 
all that vastly improved in performance if they were. Thus 
ientists working in Britain op university budget? were care- 
1 not to get their space, res&wxph tied on to a programme of 
cket development. The estimates committee complained 
at control of British space spending was fragmented among 
ne separate ministries, so that there was no clear, centrally 
•ntrollcd programme of research and no single snap tespm* 
4 e. It was the scientists who, quite deliberately, arranged 
d kept it so. 

Were they wrong ? The record Suggests not,; On their 
itiptivc, two outstanding smjdJ, pheap and .pftimpressivc- 
uking rockets have' been fctfope^mat cost fcmething like 
ft,ooo a time so that several Brings can be made and/or 
veral experiments cross-checked for the price of one great 
5 wooshing Capfc Kfcrinedy-sfyle launch and the scientists like 
that way. Three bigger satellites have been launched, for 


free, by the Americans at a cost to Britain of the satellite and 
its instruments only, which has worked out at less than 
£250,000 each and there is no suggestion by the committee 
this was a bad bargain. So far as British space science goes, 
this part of the old arrangements worked very well and the 
new system suggested by the estimates committee, of a space 
budget with a junior minister inside the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology responsible for it, could hardly work worse. 

There Is, just the same, a case to be made for western 
space rockets of a fair size that are not built, designed and 
controlled by the Americans. It happens, however, not to be 
a scientific or even a military one. It turns on communications, 
not the commercial telephone, telex, telegraph network 
operated internationally by Comsat and owned internationally 
by most western countries. It lies in the communication of 
ideas by television, just as ideas have been communicated by 
radio for the best part now of three decades. The purists 
shudder at the thought of using so magnificent a development 
as a rocket for so banal a purpose as the average television 
entertainment programme. But the impact on undeveloped 
countries, or on developed ones, must over the next three 
decades be as decisive as radio and pulp magazines, and 
educational text-books and commercial movies have been in 
putting over a philosophy, a culture, an attitude to living and 
a living standard that might as well be a British one as an 
American or Russian. The French understand this and are 
working on their television satellites and launchers now. 
We, with our still largely anti-television establishment, still 
do not. 

To develop an all-British space launcher for this is expensive 
and unnecessary while the Eldo project is still kicking around, 
although the estimates committee plus last week’s failed Eldo 
launching have done their joint best to kick it to death. It 
remains the cheapest way of getting what wc want. Eldo has 
been a mess and a muddle because complicated technical ven¬ 
tures cannot have their components built in bits and pieces 
across a continent under six or seven separate managements 
and expected to work like a dream w r hcn they are brought to¬ 
gether. It is surprising even if they fit. International co-opera¬ 
tion on a de-centraliscd basis like this will not work for Eldo, 
for aircraft, for modem industry. Where international co¬ 
operation has worked is in those projects like Comsat or the 
high energy physics laboratory at Cern, to take two extremes, 
where governments have voted funds that were handed over 
to an international company to manage, plan and spend. The 
men who work for these Organisations are not Americans or 
Norwegians or Dutchmen. They are members of the staff. 
(Sometimes, at Oem, they are even Russian.) That is how an 
international project can and should be run. 
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The Maltese Cross 

Lord Robens's other worry this week is Malta's economy. His report on it comes remarkably 
close to saying that the problem i$ not money but ideas, action, drive 


The psychological problem facing Malta must not be under¬ 
estimated. The report has given Malta what is admitted to 
be an ambitious set of targets for 1972 : to achieve 7,000 new 
jobs in industry, 6,000 in tourism, 1,000 in construction and 
1,000 in other service industries—a total of 15,000 in a labour 
force of under 100,000. This is to absorb not only the 6,500 
who will be released over the next five years by the British 
run-down, but also to reduce unemployment and the rate 
of emigration to 1961 levels, before the first run-down began. 

The British government is providing most of the necessary 
money (£50 million in aid over ten years) but the Maltese 
have got to do the planning and, for the first time in several 
hundred years, take major decisions affecting the island’s 
future. Ingrained preferences for white collar employment and 
the habit of coasting along in the semi-employment provided 
by the British services and the government will have, to change. 
However, the young school-leavers entering the industries 
newly established in Malta are reported to be alert, dexterous 
and receptive to training, so old attitudes are not necessarily 
being carried over unchanged into the new generation. 

The report puts most of its emphasis on developing 
manufacturing industry and tourism and how to attract 
investment to them. Electricity generating capacity will have 
to be increased immediately, for a start, and seawater distilla¬ 
tion units put in to supplement Malta’s somewhat meagre 
supplies of underground water. This needs to be followed by 
what is, for Malta, a massive programme of factory-building 
to see there is a supply of vacant factories for potential 
investors attracted, so the report hopes, by a hard-sell promo¬ 
tion campaign by the newly-established Malta Development 
Corporation. The corporation should also have power to 
smooth the present cumbersome and often protracted process 
of administering the aids-to-industries scheme. 

The report is curiously silent about just what sort of industry 
it expects the corporation to attract. Malta’s assets are low 
wages (about half the British level), plenty of trainable and 
intelligent labour, and financial incentives comparable to those 
in northern or southern Ireland. Which should appeal in 
theory to companies that find it difficult to expand in Britain, 
because they cannot get enough labour with the right degree 
of manual dexterity, accuracy and patience. 

Malleable iron castings for the motor industry and other 
motor parts, components for electrical and electronic equip¬ 
ment, switchgear and scientific instruments and meters, optical 
instruments and photographic equipment all seem obvious 
candidates. It is a bit unfortunate, in view of world markets 
for both cotton and synthetic fibres, that the main new' 
industry so far established in Malta is textiles. More promising 
seem to be the manufacture of rubber seals, offset-litho 
printing and car assembly, all of which are expanding. So 
far 3*35° tiew jobs have been created in new industries 
attracted by the aids-to-industries scheme. Lord Robens, with 
a firm faith in the effectiveness of salesmanship, believes this 
figure can be trebled over the next five years. 

Malta is landed with its dockyard, an indigestible lump in 
the middle of the economy at the best of times. With the 
closing of the Suez Canal, which took place while Lord 
Robens’s mission was preparing its report, it becomes not 
merely indigestible, but a block in the digestive system. 
Designed anct operated for years at a naval dockyard, neither 
ijp jP or work practices are suited to commercial 

dpcr;Sl^pf^Since Malta is not a terminal port, the bulk of the 


dockyard business is the repair of oil tankers, these being the 
only ships which pass the island in ballast. Their size is 
growing continuously, while Malta’s largest drydock has a 
capacity of just under 100,000 tons. Drydocks capable of 
taking ships of up to 200,000 tons are under construction at 
Lisbon, Marseilles and in Greece. It seems doubtful whether 
Malta will be able to compete much longer. 

The report recommends examining the possibility of a float¬ 
ing dock for ships of up to 200,000 tons, but also shifting the 
dockyard into industrial engineering. There is a tendency 
to treat this as an emergency expedient, but one would have 
thought the industrial possibilities of the dockyard were worth 
much more long-term study, particularly now the closing 
of the Suez Canal has re-emphasised the vulnerability of 
Malta’s drydocks. 

Lord Robens gave somewhat scant attention to the free 
port proposed for Marsaxlokk Bay, on the grounds that 
feasibility studies have not yet been undertaken and that 
in any case it could not come into operation before the end 
of the services' run-down in 1972. If it were to emerge that 
a free port in Malta could become a major entrepot centre 
for the Mediterranean, handling bulk cargoes and container 
traffic, this would add an impressive third to the develop¬ 
ment potentialities of tourism and manufacturing, and could 
also transform the long-term outlook for the drydocks. 
However, it is clear that Malta will have to act swiftly and 
fight hard to gain free port status in face of competition from 
other ports round the Mediterranean. 

The report did pay a good deal of attention to tourism. 
The tourist industry in Malta is already booming, and here 
the problem Is to see it continues to. There is no doubt of the 
island’s tourist potential but its image as a tourist centre is not 
particularly attractive at present. There is still a shortage of 
things to see and do, of places to eat in and cafes to sit in ; 
the potentially excellent bathing facilities are little developed 
and need improving. The missing touch of glamour should be 
provided by the scheme to convert half the harbour at Valletta 
into one of the biggest yachting centres in the Mediterranean. 

There are at present just over 3,000 hotel beds. By the 
end of next year this will have been doubled, with a target 
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for 1972 of 13,500 beds plus a further 5.000 in flats and 
villas, which are already going up as fast as the local 
builders can construct them, which in many cases does not 
seem to be very fast. This is worrying, because it raises 
doubts about the ability of the building industry to carry 
through the very heavy construction programme called for 
over the next five years. There is already a sizeable building 
boom in Malta ; at least the labour force has increased by 
over 50 per cent in the last two yean?. If the target for 
tourist beds is to be achieved, if 65 new factories are to be 
built, the public works programme stepped up and any sort 
of dent made in the backlog of private housing, then the size 
and/or productivity of the building industry will have to be 


')«7 

increased still more*. There is immense scope for latioualisa- 
tion and the quickest way of doing this would be* by en¬ 
couraging contractors from outside Malta to set up business 
in the island. But present government policy on work permits 
for non-Maltese acts in the opposite direction. 

Signs of strain in the building industry are already 
beginning to show. (lonstrueiion times are lengthening, 
wages and costs are rising. The inflationary ciTect of wage 
risc*s for building workers could spread throughout the 
economy, and it will need some skill on the part of the Malta 
government in sustain the building and tourist boom and 
still keep the low wage rates necessary to attract investment 
in manufacturing. 


The Cutting Edge 

What ought a Minister charged with the care of technology do : buy a complicated 
machine tool and try improving its performance and design ? Or develop 
a home-grown product that doesn't quite fit the bill ? 


In terms of sheer size, the British machine tool industry is 
fourth in the world behind America, Russia, and west 
Germany. The United States, and one assumes Russia too, 
is well out in front with its space age technology ; after 
that there is little to choose between Britain and Germany 
with this one exception: there has been some danger of 
Britain falling behind Germany in the production and 
development of giant 5-axis numerically (computer) controlled 
milling machines which can cut from such a variety of 
angles that they sculpt metal rather than machine it. A 
German company, Froricp, is actually selling these machines 
to the Americans now. This spring the big British Charles 
Churchill group bought Froricp, which is one way of getting 
into the 5-axi.s numerically-controlled business, but it leaves 
the rest of the British industry outside it still. The market 
in western Europe will never be big, but it could eventually 
run to half a dozen a year at up to £300,000 each, and there 
is no reason why the British industry should not get its cut 
of this. Particularly when competition at the simple end 
of machine tools is so hot." 

It was this thinking that led a committee set up by the 
Government’s National Engineering Laboratory to recom¬ 
mend two years ago more government support for 
sophisticated machine tool development. It gave priority to 
more study of programming techniques (the methods used 
to put computer-driven instructions for the actual cutting 
tools on to paper or magnetic tape) which was and still is 
the factor that decides how widely the computer-controlled 
tools get used in Britain. One of that committee’s recommen¬ 
dations was that the NEL should study the most advanced 
American programmes to see how much work could be 
saved by building from foundations already laid by the 
Americans. Or, alternatively, if a better technique could not 
be developed from the ground upwards—remembering that 
American work is now several years old. 

No one would quarrel with this. However, the market 
for this advanced NEL work is small ; this is, after all, the 
forefront of machine tool technology. There are only about 
a dozen users now in the whole of Europe. In Britain, 
computer manufacturers like English Electric, International 
Computers and Tabulators, and Univac are all interested 
in advanced programme development but mainly to adl 
more computers. There are the government research centres 
like NEL and Aldcrmaston which are doing machine tool 
development work. But the actual industrial users, 

a) of 5-axis machine tools in Europe and 


b) needing advanced programmes lor their particular typ«- 
of work, 

can almost be counted 011 the fingers of one hand. Ford 
and Pressed Steel have both dabbled with advanced pro¬ 
grammes for machine tools to cut complicated dies. But 
Pressed Steel went into the business too early and got badly 
bitten. Rolls-Royce, perhaps surprisingly, doesn’t need all 
the tricks that a 5-axis machine tool can perform all at 
once, and has developed its own programme. British aircraft 
manufacturers have also largely developed their own pro¬ 
grammes ; moreover, the\ simply don’t do the kind of 
sophisticated machining in steel and titanium now being 
demanded in the American aviation industry. In Europe, 
ASEA in Sweden and Philips in Holland are the leading 
advanced programme users. 

It has been estimated that it takes any company’s 
production engineers between two and three man-years to 
get sufficiently adept at handling the American advanced 
computer programme, APT, to apply it to a really complex 
machining job. For all that, the growing popularity of 
advanced programmes for machine tools in America must 
eventually spread to Europe. It has happened in the last 
two years with the relatively simple sort of machine tools 
electronically controlled on only two or three axis. During 
the last two years the NEL has probably built up a better 
advisory service to industry on the use of advanced machine 
tool programmes than is available anywhere this side of 
the iron curtain. When it comes to knowledge about how 
to use these programmes there is not much to choose between 
cither side of the Atlantic. But the expertise is another 
matter ; the NEL has to prove its tapes on a real machine/ 
It needs a sophisticated 5-axis contour machine tool in this 
country to carry its work into the practical stage. 

This is the Ministry of Technology’s dilemma. The NEIc 
committee wanted funds to buy the cheapest American 
5^axis contour milling machine then available. That cost a, , 
cool £200,000 so perhaps it isn’t tpo surprising that the 
ministry baulked at the suggestion. It was, after all, wanted 
solely Tor developing ah advanced programme. So for nearly 
18 months the minist^ did nothing at all ; meanwhile the 
NEl 5 sehds two mcjri the Urjl^ed States each month With r 
its 'test programmes unsophisticated 

machine tooteyfc • Cfiu&|pJ: The cost of doing this falls some 
way short of £200,000, but what a way to run an industry! 
Committee after committee of machine tool industry experts 
have continued to press for the purchase of an American 
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machine tool which could, ^among other things, be used by 
them as a springboard from which to develop a better British 
version, a technique successfully used by Japan and Russia. 

In considerable secrecy, the Ministry of Technology has 
laid its own plans, and is now about to spring a fait accompli 
on the industry by sponsoring an all-British 5^-axis machine 
tool (it will get described as a 6-axis machine, but that is a 
piece of gamesmanship to convince the NEL that it is getting 
the same range of operation it would have had from an 
American machine). But the ministry’s machine is a long 
way front matching the present capabilities of any of the 
big contour-milling machines available in either the United 
States or Germany. 

The tool is being developed by the Molins Machine 
Company, a world leader in the manufacture of cigarette¬ 
making machinery, but a relative newcomer to machine 
tools. Molin’s strength lies in a team which has designed 
all the tools needed for the company’s own production, 
although most of the actual construction is sub-contracted. 
The company has been working with Ferranti and Inter¬ 
national Business Machines on numerically-controlled 
machine tools, first for its own production and subsequently 
for export sale. It got £140,000 from the Ministry of 
Technology last April to develop three computer-controlled 
machine tools and in September will launch the full range 
including the new 5 to 6-axis one. 

The one visible snag, but a very big one, is that the new 
tool will be only a fraction of the size of its foreign com¬ 
petitors. It will hold a work-piece measuring approximately 
a foot square and six inches deep, where American and 
German machines can hold and handle slabs several feet 
across. Nor is that all: there is the question of contour work. 
This is the equivalent of sculpting in metal ; it means that 
not only must the computer be able to move the cutting 
tools, it must be able to turn the piece of metal as well while 
they cut, angling it as delicately as an artist while the tool 
goes on carving away, to an accuracy of a thousandth of 
an inch or even less. The Molins-Fcrranti machine tool 
cannot do this ; which means that it cannot cut such 



complicated shapes as the other tools on the market. Not, 
that is, without a post-processor. 

This is another piece of computerology which could 
crudely be described as telling the computer how to cut its 
coat according to its cloth. The coat in this case is the 
programme on tape that represents a compendium of the 
cutting motions that need to be made ; the cloth is the 
machine tool and what it can do. As every machine has 
different design features, matching up the one with the 
other to get contour machining is extremely complex. In 
the United States more than $10 million has already been 
spent to develop about 60 post-processors, an average of 
£60,000 each. 

Molins, Ferranti and IBM have told the Ministry of 
Technology that they can jointly produce a post-processor 
for the Molins machine within twelve months flat and for 
a cost in the region of £70,000. Going by both British and 
American experience, both estimates look optimistic. But 
even supposing they turn out to be right, what will we 
have at the end of it? A highly specialised contour-milling 
machine too small for the majority of customers. And an 
inevitable delay in the NEL’s main job of working out 
computer programmes ; if new tapes have to be proved on a 
new tool with a new post-processor it must make each 
experiment take three times as long as a proven cutting 
machine would have done. 

This is one side of the argument. If what we want is 
rapid development of the National Engineering Laboratory’s 
general-purpose advanced programmes, then the right course 
always was and still is to import an American machine. 
Parts of them are, after all, made in this country by the 
two leading American companies, Milwaukee and Cincinnati. 
But now take the position of a British company like Ferranti 
which has built up a pool of expertise in the production of 
sophisticated machine tool control systems which no other 
European company can match. Ferranti left the development 
of simpler control systems to other companies. However, 
when it comes to the control of contour-cutting machine 
tools the company leads Europe ; it is the kind of expertise 
that no British government can ignore. Ferranti has gone 
into partnership with Molins because Molins is the only 
purely British company that has produced a practical design 
for 5 to 6-axis machine tools (there was another, but it 
flopped), and Ferranti has had sufficient experience con¬ 
trolling almost every make of machine tool to recognise 
what is and what isn’t a workable design. So there is every 
reason why the Ministry of Technology should give the 
Ferranti-Molins-IBM proposal serious support. 

There is going to be a row in the machine tool industry 
when the ministry’s decision gets known. Charles Churchill, 
for one, can hardly be expected to welcome government- 
sponsored competition in a field where it has so recently, 
and so sensibly, bought itself a share by buying Froriep. 
There should be an even bigger row over the way these 
decisions of great technical importance to major industries 
get taken—in secrecy, without debate, behind closed doors, 
by civil servants. The Economist has not found it easy to 
piece together even as much of the story as we have put 
down here, and has certainly had no help from the Ministry 
of Technology empire in the process. The ministry’s choice 
could in the end be the right one, although it is hard to 
find anyone in the machine tool industry who believes so 
at the moment. But setting that to one side, why the 
cheese-paring? Why does a ministry which contemplates 
investing between £300 and £400 million in Concord, £100 
million in an air bus, jib at £200,000 for a key machine 
tool to equip its engineering laboratory? From Charles 
Churchill’s German factory, if we don’t want to buy 
American? This is the stuff of technology, not pie-in-the-sky. 
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Three knights merger-making> Sir George , Sir Frank and Sir Donald 


Cars: The merger cometh ? 


There are two major British-owned motor 
manufacturers, British Motor Holdings 
and the Leyland Motor Corporation. The 
Government wishes that there was only 
one. It should be added that BMH is 
losing money and that Leyland is mak¬ 
ing money. These arc the ingredients of 
the most interesting situation among the 
country’s major manufacturing industries. 
Were it not that most of those who run 
the nation, both politicians and industri¬ 
alists, are now either on or about to go 
on their summer holidays, the BMH- 
Leyland relationship might be explosive 
rather than simply interesting. 

Increasing Government intervention 
into industrial fields—hinted at recently 
by Mr Harold Wilson and the First 
Secretary of State, Mr Michael Stewart— 
may have to be up-graded into action if 
the two motor makers are to merge. Sir 
Donald Stokes, the export-winning boss 
of Leyland, knows what the Government 
would have him do—unite the two all- 
British companies against the competition 
from the three American-owned ones pro¬ 
ducing in Britain, Ford of England, the 
General Motors-owned Vauxhall, and 
Chrysler-owned Rootes. Plenty of winks 
and nods have reached Leyland from 
Whitehall but there has been no indication 
of what the pay-off for Leyland would be. 


The Industrial Reorganisation Corpora¬ 
tion and the Ministry of Technology are 
therefore becoming steadily more involved 
in the increasingly taut BMH-Leyland 
moves as they try to think up terms Sir 
Donald might accept. Sir George Harri- 
man of BMH is generally thought to need 
a good deal less persuading, his own 
balance sheet speaks eloquently enough. 
Both Sir Frank Kearton, chairman of 
IRC, and Mr Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
Minister of Technology, are now out of 
town on holiday. People of a less exalted 
status remain at work preparing the first 
tentative co-operation between BMH- 
Leyland, a scheme to have joint assembly 
of some trucks overseas. It can be pre¬ 
sumed that this operation will be followed 
by other joint developments, although 
wide co-operation, such as the pairing of 
European and American sales-servicing is 
not likely unless a merger takes place. 

English Electric got £15 million from 
IRC as Elliott Automation's dowry when 
it took over the company last month. 
On this basis £50 million of IRC money 
might be needed to make the motor deal 
commercially attractive. There are 
reports that BMH failed during the 
second half of its financial year, which 
ended last week, to wipe out the £7.5 
million loss it made in the first half year. 


Intense irritation with BMH’s indepen¬ 
dence, such as its determination to keep 
alive the names of the various cars it has 
absorbed over the years, and its apparent 
failure to rationalise distribution systems 
is widespread in Whitehall. And Sir 
George Harriman, chairman of BMH, 
must be aware that the muttering about 
the British motor industry may well be 
aimed at his organisation. But until the 
Government shows the colour of its 
money, neither Sir George or Sir Donald 
arc likely to show theirs. 

Consumer spending 

Not bustin' out 


May was wet, June was dry : people 
didn’t buy clothes in May, they did in 
June. That is about all there is to con¬ 
clude from the latest retail figures. But 
as month after month these figures reveal 
no more than a slight wobble around a 
dead-level trend, the monotony of activity 
in British retailing almost begins to hurt. 
For seven successive quarters, from the 
third quarter of 1965 until the second 
quarter of 1967, the Board of Trade’s 
index of the volume of shop sales, season¬ 
ally adjusted, has been 109 or no (1961 — 
100) ; and for the last four of these it 
has been the lower figure of 109. If the 
calculation is done a bit more accurately, 
the Board of Trade detects a “ modest ” 
rise in the first quarter of this year, fol¬ 
lowed by a “ fall back ” in the second. 
Search as hard as you like and there is 
not a sign of perkiness : even the actual 
cash handed over the counters decreased 
in the second quarter. 

When the time comes to examine how 
the British standard of living did in the 
1960s, it promises to be a pretty sad 
exercise. Since 1961 the population has 
risen in numbers by 4 per cent, so shop 
purchases have gone up by only 5 per 
cent a head, by less than 1 per cent a 
year. Food buying has not matched this 
—it normally lags behind in any reason¬ 
ably prosperous society that has become a 
little waist-conscious—but has increased 
al>out 2 per cent a head over the whole 
time, well under £ per cent a year. Ad¬ 
mittedly, people go more heavily for hair¬ 
dressing, eating-out and a variety of things 
not sold over the shop counter. Even so, 
add in everything and the figuring cannot 
be pressed to show an average rise of as 
much as i| per cent in. the standard of 
living since 1961—that is to say in total 
consumer spending in real terms, a head. 
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in the last twelve months so, during 
the squeeze, people have held hack on 
cans, refrigerators, TV sets and the like, 
but have continued, as in the normal way 
of things, to spend more on housing, fuel 
and services—things that shopkeepers 
don’t deal in. But they have also spent 
more on “ miscellaneous goods,” a collec¬ 
tion of things ranging from mundane pots 
and pans to sports goods and jewellery. 
Clothing has not done well ; after all you 
can make do with last summer’s mini¬ 
skirt at a pinch The big plus m all tliis 
goes to the mail order business, which 
in June reported an increase in turnover 
of 14 pe£ cent in twelve months and 70 
per cent since 1961. As t<> hire purchase, 
the latest figures show that debt con¬ 
tinued to fall in the second quarter hut 
less sharply than in the previous quarter. 
By June, after the relaxations announced 
earlier that month, new credit extended 
on cars was running only slightly below 
the pre-squeeze level of twelve months 
before and there seems to have been some 
pickup in buying of durables, except of 
furniture. 

Furniture dealers have not hit the head¬ 
lines in the same way as the car men, hut 
this is not to say that their grievances are 
any the less. They have made representa¬ 
tions, hut their small cues have been of 
no avail. Easier hire purchase facilities 
could give an uplift similat to that 
achieved in cars hut the aigument that 
it is the cheaper, home-pioduced furniture 
which is more likely to he aflected b\ HP 
clamps rather than tire more expensive 
Scandinavian article is a little' tenuous. 
Television and radio sales are- ■ or were in 
June—in the same boat as furniture, still 
suffering under the squeeze. Everything 
may he set for go in consulnei spending, 
hut the starting signal still has to be given. 

Prices and Incomes 


Two out of five 


Unlike Mr George Brown in 1965, Mr 
Aubrey Jones has not accepted the cement 
makers' argument for a price rise, just be¬ 
cause returns on new investment had 
slipped below the 10 per cent that the 
industry has come to regard as normal. 
But like him, Mr Jones does not favour 
the industry’s having a large margin of 
spare capacity. The Prices and Incomes 
report published this week argues that 
“. . . provided the shortages of 1964-65 
arise less frequently than once in every 
ten years (which we would judge to be 
the case) then, from a consumer’s point 
of view, it is cheaper to rely on imports.” 
In other words, ensuring a wide enough 
margin of capacity to eliminate these im¬ 
ports would so raise cement and hence 
other costs, that damage would be done 
to the balance of payments in other ways. 

This time the cement makers wanted 
another jfifper ton, to raise their base 
price to s. per ton. Now' the argument 
is ^hat bf&jpse of the building recession 
plant is *@4^r**titilised and unit costs 


have risen. Moreover at expected levels 
of demand over 1967 and 1968, the rate 
of return on new plant will again fall 
below m per cent. In reply the P 1 B 
makes two points. 

One is that if cement prices arc to go 
up when capacity working is low, then 
logically when it is high they should go 
down. But they do not. The collective 
price agreement between the manufact¬ 
urers — sanctioned by the Restrictive 
Practices Court — sees that price compe¬ 
tition between British manufacturers does 
not occur whether capacity working is 
high or low. And in practice manufac¬ 
turers collectively do not reduce prices 
when capacity is fully employed and unit 
costs fall. Manufacturers must take the 
rough with the smooth : their base price 
should be appropriate for normal work¬ 
ing, whatever that may be, about which 
there would be a cyclical fluctuation. 

Secondly, the Board dismisses the 
industry’s 10 per cent yardstick as 
inappropriate. Instead the industry ought 
to be using discounted cash flow returns 
on new capital investment, net of tax, 
and comparing this with the cost of its 
capital. This cost, the Board estimates 
at 8 to 9 per cent, on the assumption that 
the industry makes more use of loan 
capita] than it has in the past (and per¬ 
haps more than it would like to in 
future). Without the price increase the 
industry would be earning 9 per cent 
after corporation tax (DCF) on new pro¬ 
jects, extensions, etc. With it, it would 
be getting 12 per cent. To give the manu¬ 
facturers a fair margin over their cost 
of finance (after all, even the cement 
business contains some element of risk) 
the Board recommends a price increase 
not of 5s. hut 2s. per ton. 

The PIB’s techniques of reasoning have 
advanced a long way since the unfortu¬ 
nate report on the brewing industry, 
when it merely and very crudely, com¬ 
pared rates of returns on assets at hook 
values (based on published accounts) in 
brewing, with industry as a whole. The 
method it has used here is entirely suit¬ 
able for a cartel industry like cement, 
where there is a single and nearly homo¬ 
geneous product and prices are fixed by 
collective agreement. An industry with a 
multiplicity of brands and price compe¬ 
tition is another matter ; on the other 
hand it is arguable that the PIB can have 
little useful to say in such cases anyway, 
apart from offering its usual penetrating 
advice. But giving the PIB what is 
virtually a veto over the price of cement 
does have one snag. Fixing the price this 
way makes it virtually a function of cost 
throughout the industry.,The Board has 
next to nothing to say about improving 
efficiency. But in this case 60 per cent of 
the industry consists of Associated Port¬ 
land Cement so the absence of price com¬ 
petition and the high cost of moving 
cement (paid for by the customer), means 
what little competition there is takes place 
solely oh quality and availability. But 
if selling prices are fixed with reference to 
cost, how much incentive does, say, APC 
have to reduce its costs ? 


Bankruptcy 

The wake of 
success 


So far the Callaghan squeeze has not 
proved any more bankrupting than the 
Selwyn Lloyd freeze, despite the fearful 
forecasts to be heard last year after the 
July measures. The number of orders 
made under the Bankruptcy Acts in 1965 
and 1966 was 7,110, against 7,666 in 
1961 and 1962. Declared liabilities were 
admittedly greater, but all the increase 
can be put down to the fall in the value 
of money. The July measures last year 
do not seem to have caught many creditors 
or debtors unaware. 

Builders topped the bankruptcy list in 
1966, when housebuilding was in the 
doldrums and house prices actually fell 
back, a little* But builders tend to be 
accident prone and undercapitalised and 
they are always prominent among the 
bankrupt. Those who foundered were 
mostly small men: 481 of them owed 
only £1.4 million. The 217 directors 
and company promoters served with orders 
owed £5.8 million. Then there were 
grocers, fanners, road haulage contractors 
and building employees, who owed very 
small amounts and were probably thrown 
out of work by the credit squeeze just as 
they expected a seasonal rise in earnings. 

Bankruptcy figures for the past ten years 
reveal a rising trend in the ratio of liabili¬ 
ties to assets of bankrupts. Although 
liabilities exceeded assets 4.9 times in 
1966, against 5.4 in 1961, Ire tween-squeeze 
figures were high too ; in 1963, the year 
of recovery, liabilities were 4.9 times 
assets and in 1964, when conditions 
were quite comfortable, at least until the 
autumn, the excess was 3.6. Yet in 1957, 
when the Thorneycroft squeeze introduced 
the seven per cent Bank rate and nearl> 
flattened the discount market, the excess 
was only 2.7. 

'There is a twofold explanation. The 
boom mentality of the late 1950s prob¬ 
ably encouraged operations that depended 
on fast economic growth to make them 
pay. T he slow growth encouraged by two 
squeezes must have put paid to many 
graud, perhaps grandiose schemes. Then 
inflation encourages risk taking. When 
debts are fixed in money terms, and prices 
are rising, inefficient entrepreneurs can do 
quite well so long as they can sell their 
wares in large enough quantities. A slight 
set-back in sales or weakening in prices 
leaves them exposed. 

The latest bankruptcies are not so great 
that they actively discourage lending or 
borrowing, but they serve to emphasise 
the principal zones of risk. Farming and 
building are clearly industries where 
speculators should move with caution. 
And the failures of directors and company 
promoters are even more salutary. This 
group’s ratio of debt to assets is some 12 
to 1, being £5.8 million of liability to only 
£474,000 of assets. 
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Sticky business 


The British honey industry is a dying 
trade. Four hundred commercial bee¬ 
keepers struggle to produce British honey 
on a vaguely profitable basis. It is virtu¬ 
ally impossible, producing as they do only 
;j,ooo tons in a good year (i.e with a hot 
.summer like this one) which retails at 
around bs. a lb. They must compete 
with imports of 14,000 tons retailing from 
2s. fid. to 4s. a lb. For British hone) 
men to. make any real profits they would 
have to sell at ill a lb. This is not a 
great honev consuming country at the 
best of times and demand is falling. 
Compared with the 17,000 tons or so 
consumed in the British Isles, the west 
Germans swallow 40,000 tons. Chief im¬ 
porters to Britain and the biggest world 
suppliers are Australia, Canada, Argen¬ 
tina and, increasingly, Mexico, where 
peasant farmers have been encouraged to 
diversify into honey production. 

The Honey Producers’ Association of 
Great Britain has been trying unsuccess¬ 
fully to get state aid, in the shape of a 
sugar subsidy from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. It bases its argument on the 
fact that beekeeping is a livestock in¬ 
dustry, playing a substantial role in the 
agricultural life of the country. Accord¬ 
ing to Ministry of Agriculture estimates, 
bees pollinate between £3 million and 
£8 million worth of crops each year. 
But however busy the bees are, 


farmers and ministry remain unmoved. 

Commercial beekeepers argue that it is 
vital to keep them, and their insects, in 
business as an industry. There are* how¬ 
ever, 50,000 amateur bee-men in Britain, 
and they own 99 per cent of all bees in 
170,000 colonies. They do it as a hobby, 
their bees pollinate the countryside and 
they make honey without stale money. 

Clothing 

More revelations 

The Economic Development Committee 
(or little Neddy) for the clothing industry 
is at it again. Some months ago it put 
the cat among the ostrich feathers by 
publishing a league table ranking the 
major firms in its industry according to 
profitability. Uproar followed ; but now 
the clothes Neddy is back again, with a 
defence of its position and some more 
facts, this time about the general level 
of the industry’s profitability. The com¬ 
mittee’s defence is a simple one. It argues 
that there arc three main factors deter¬ 
mining the level of management per¬ 
formance, to wit, the pressure on the 
company; the improvement in technology 
which underlies the general way in which 
things are done; and the rewards handed 
out for a good performance. And it does 
cunningly widen the scope of inquiry. In 
particular it breaks down “pressure” into 
two parts: competition, and the extent of 
public disclosure about the affairs and per¬ 
formance of the company. Its own efforts 
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therefore fall into place as a piece (> f 1 
deliberate pressure. 1 

The Economist believes this argument 
to be absolutely correct. Moreover in 
this case it is enhanced by the quartet 
from which 4 it comes. The paper is the 1 
work of Mr Robert Appleby, the chaiu 1 
man of the EDG, who is at the same time 
chairman and managing director of 
Black and Decker in Britain, and is also 
a director of the Baltimore parent com¬ 
pany. American companies reveal niucli 
more about their affairs (though Britain 
will soon be catching up after the nevv 
Companies Act) and they are also more ! 
used to issuing quarterly statements j 
about how they expect to do in the j 
jjeriod ahead, statements which in turn 
become standards for them to live up to i 
Equally, it is pertinent that Black and : 
Decker’s own record is impeccable; using 
the criterion shown in the table its profit-1 
ability was 28 per cent last year. 1 

Not that the British clothing industry'*, j 
record is that bad. The table shows that | 
it .does rather better than the average ■ 
British industry, and is even further ahead ! 
of the top 300 companies listed by The j 
Times , though it compares badly with j 
American performances. j 


Clothing profitability 



1963 

1964 

1965 

EDC clothing league table 14.3 

15.3 

14.3 

UK quoted companies 

12.9 

14.1 

— 

The Times “ 300 " 

— 

13.6 

13.0 

Fortune " 500 " 

20.2 

22.0 

23.6 

Profitability is profits expressed es 

a percentage of 


assets 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


STEEL 

Production down 3 per cent in July 
owing to a strike in Scotland. Heavy 
run-down of stocks again in the 
second quarter. Poor home demand 
depressed deliveries in the second 
quarter compared with a year 
ago, but home consumption, seasonally 
adjusted, was 1 per cent up on the 
first quarter. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Increase in retail sales in June after 
weather-hit May. 

HP DEBT 

Smaller fall in total debt outstanding. 

MACHINE TOOLS 
Rise in net new orders in June 
Russian orders continue to swell 
export order figures. 


Spending 

Retail Sales 



1961=100 Borrowing C million 

I 130 changes in HP debt from previous quarter "1 


1966 1 1967 







Percentage change from : 


Month 

Index 

Previous 

Three 

Twelve 



1958=100 

month 

months ego 

months ago 

Industrial 






production * 

May 

131 


-1 

-H 

employment * 

June 

101.4 

-0.4 

-0.8 

-3.9 

productivity * 

Mey 

129 

nil 

nil 

+24 

Export trade * 

June 

132 

-5* 

-24 

+19 

Retail trade * 

June 

126 

+2 

nil 

+1 

Unemployment * 

July 

135.1 

+3.4 

+9.7 

+78.0 

Wage rates (weekly) 

June 

138.2 

+0.1 

+0.7 

+1.9 

Retail prices 

June 

129.3 

+0.5 

+1.1 

+2.6 

Export prices 

June 

116 

nil 

nil 

+1 



* Seasonally adjusted. Indicetors of export and 
retad trade reflect movements in volume terms, 
i.e.. In value at constant price. Unemployment 


refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers and in July was running at an 
annual rata of 2.9%. 
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The independents 

It would be naive to suppose that the 
applications of the two biggest inde¬ 
pendent airlines in the country to start 
regular flights on the North Atlantic will 
be considered on their merits. The policy 
of successive Labour and Conservative 
governments towards private airlines has 
been to proffer sufficient work to keep 
hope alive, but not enough to make any 
inroads into the traffic of the nationalised 
corporations. Their growth rate looks 
impressive enough; British Eagle had 
increased its capacity five-fold in five 
years and is now the biggest private air¬ 
line in Britain; British United, which was 
once the biggest and still is if one takes all 


its associate companies into account, has 
expanded 40 per cent, which is more 
modest but conceals a sizeable switch in 
emphasis that becomes clear if one looks 
at the chart. British Eagle has grown on 
the basis of chartered holiday Sights, its 
scheduled services are a tiny proportion 
of the total business, although it is fair 
to say that it’s not for want of trying. 
British United has actually reduced, over 
the last five years, the amount of charter 
business it does while more than quad¬ 
rupling capacity on scheduled flights. 

In neither case does this spell pros¬ 
perity ; the holiday business is squeeze- 
vulnerable and British Eagle will soon 
stand off 13 per cent of its pilots. British 
United's scheduled flights are mainly to 
either Africa, not a heavily travelled route 
or a particularly fast-growing one, or to 


Latin America where it still loses money. 

The application that most deserves to 
succeed is British United’s for flights to 
Canada ; this route is abominably served 
by BOAC and Air Canada on a pooled 
basis which means there is no competition 
between them, and no outside competi¬ 
tion either. 1'here should be some, and 
Canada should press for this. The case 
for licences to the United States will be 
harder to argue because there is both 
more capacity here and more competi¬ 
tion. But if the independents think they 
can increase Britain's share of the traffic, 
why shouldn't they be allowed to try? 
Where they have flown in competition 
with the nationalised air corporations— 
the improvement in service has been as 
noticeable as its absence has been on routes 
where they don’t. 


HOW BIG ARE THE PRIVATE AIRLINES ? 

Available capacity in thousand short ton-miles 
Financial year 1966-67 
19,969 



SCHEDULED 



190,724 


One symbol * 10 million short ton-miles 


BRITISH 

EAGLE 






India's inflationary recession 

Delhi 


After two years of drought the Indian 
economy is in a sorry mess. Soaring prices 
increasingly threaten its political stability 
and large sectors of industry now find 
themselves hit by a severe recession. The 
distress on both counts is making dis¬ 
order, and the threat of disorder, grow 
to the point where the government can 
no longer think straight. 

Chief cause of the persisting inflation 
is a grave shortage of food. India, it is 
estimated, needs 15 million tons of food 
grain imports in the current year ; it is 
unlikely to get more than 9 million 
tons. The gap, although only about 6 
per cent of total demand, has brought 
about a virtual breakdown in supplies in 
several areas, because producers and 
traders have been holding hack stocks 
waiting for prices tp rise further. Added 
to this inflationary effect; deficit financing 
has swollen the money supply by nearly 


8 per cent during a year when national 
income was below its pre-drought level. 

Inflation has forced the government to 
cut back investment expenditure all along 
the line for the second year running. Since 
the urban consumer is left with less to 
spend after paying exorbitant prices for 
food, industry has been badly hit. Out 
of 400 industries listed in the official 
statistics, 133 registered a fall in pro¬ 
duction last year and the situation has 
worsened since. The index of industrial 
production in April (the last figure avail¬ 
able) was 7 per cent lower than in 
December. 

Hardest hit are industries depending 
largely on government orders—output of 
railway wagons, for example, fell in 1966 
by one-third leaving 35 per cent or more 
of the industry’s capacity idle. Makers of 
building plant are even worse'off. 

The impact on consumer durables like 


NO JOY FROM 1966 DEVALUATION 

EXPORTS f 1 IMPORTS 



refrigerators, bicycles and cars has been 
less marked, but only because they started 
with very long order books. The average 
waiting time for a car, for instance, is 
still 3^ years ; even so, in the black market 
premiums show a steep fall which indicates 
heavy cancelling of speculative orders. In 
sewing machines (to the Indian house¬ 
wife what a dishwasher is to her western 
sisters) stocks are building up and pro¬ 
duction has had to be curtailed. 

Businessmen, with a lamentable un¬ 
concern for the large issues of policy, 
are advocating the classical solutions of 
cutting down corporate taxes and excise 
duties and making credit cheaper and 
easier. They also say labour legislation 
should I* relaxed so that the whole gamut 
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of employe!-employee relations can be 
rationalised. There is little chance, how¬ 
ever, of any Indian government being able 
to agree to either proposal. All that the 
government is immediately prepared to 
do is to aid certain select industries where 
the problem is specially acute. Suppliers 
of equipment to the railways have been 
promised advanced orders for the financial 
year starting next March, while more 
liberal credit is in the offing for textile 
rnachineiy to give a fillip to long-overdue 
modernisation plans. Hire purchase terms 
for commercial vehicles are being simi¬ 
larly liberalised.* 

Further, in the hope that a good mon¬ 
soon will make the budgetary position 
more cheerful, the finance ministry has 
asked the spending departments to get 
ready to launch a small number of modest 
new projects. This kind of pump-priming 
will have to be quite small, and confined 
to schemes falling in line with the national 
priority which is being given to agricul¬ 
ture : for instance, an additional £25 
million may be laid out on accelerating 
major irrigation projects already in hand 
and another £25 million on rural electri¬ 
fication and minor irrigation. 

It might seem curiously little effort 
has been made to utilise idle industrial 
capacity for export production. But there 
is a story behind this. Even after devalua¬ 
tion, a great many of India's manufac¬ 
tured exports are uncompetitive. The 
government rcluctanth agreed late last 
year to export subsidies ranging from ten 
to 23 per cent of the free-on-board price 
but businessmen judged these inadequate, 
largely because prospects of profits in the 
home market were not as bleak as they are 
now. If businessmen are still unenthusi- 
astic about export prospects even today, 
it is perhaps because the rise in costs has 
cut down what elbow room there was. But 
marginal efforts continue. The makers 
of railway equipment are to be brought 
together in a consortium so that they can 
compete with well-organised European 
and Japanese cartels for African markets 
now opening up. Consortia for sugar and 
cement-making machinery already exist 
and another is being set up for machine- 
tool makers--who argue that given ad¬ 
vance orders they can also replace one- 
sixth of current imports; with one year's 
notice, they hope to push this figure up 
to 50 per cent. Inevitably, import policies 
on capital goods will become more restric¬ 
tive ; notwithstanding, some capital goods 
industries will still have an embarrassing 
excess of capacity. Industrial raw 
materials will still be freely licensed, how¬ 
ever, together with components which can¬ 
not be immediately replaced by domestic 
production. 

One can argue that the recession is 
bound to make the country's industrialists, 
both foreign and Indian, take their mar¬ 
kets less for granted. Future investment 
shou|t)f hs a result be sounder, and made 
perlmps with greater regard to costs and 
efficiency. It is also clear that public 
and private intetstiqent alike will have 
to be better gf&red to India's real needs. 


Even in the midst of the present recession, 
industries serving agriculture are flourish¬ 
ing. From the deals now in the offing 
for at least three large fertiliser plants, 
these points of growth will continue to 
attract enterpreneurs, both Indian and 
foreign. But this is all in the future. The 
immediate situation is a very difficult one 
indeed. 

Oil manoeuvres 

Three-month 

blockade? 

However suicidal, there is now a real 
possibility that Iraq may manoeuvre its 
fellow Arab oil producers into approving 
a three-month ban on all oil exports. 
Iraq is to press for such a move at the 
Arab ministerial meetings in Baghdad on 
August 15th. Iraq's logic is impeccable : 
that the partial bans now in force are 
ineffective except as an irritant, and that 
(with Nigeria now out of the reckoning) 
a unanimous Arab oil ban would cripple 
the developed oil consuming countries of 
western Europe long before the primitive 
Arab economies got seriously hurt. Libya, 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia can be ex¬ 
pected to oppose the Iraqi proposal, but 
if in the emotional setting of Baghdad the 
resolution gets through on a majority 
vote, the dissenters will be on the spot. 
The now proven power of their trade 
unions will make it difficult for them to 
flout a formal pan-Arab policy. The 
western oil companies are optimistic that 
this ban will never see the light of day, 
but some of the pro-western Arabs are 
dead worried. 

The first signs are already apparent 
that when the Iran oil consortium holds 
its regular end-September talks, Iran will 
call for an increase in future years* agreed 
production as the price of its friendship 
during and after the Israeli-Egyptian 
fighting. T here would be political force 
behind the request, as Iran has to thank 
Japan for most of its export growth in 
the past few years (see chart). Having 
helped to bale out its European cus¬ 
tomers twice in one year—during the 
Syrian pipeline crisis, and during the 
Middle East war—it can fairly demand 
a quick pro quo. American members of 
the consortium will again argue their 
bigger financial stake in Arab Saudi 
Arabia; BP (with 40 per cent of the con¬ 
sortium) its 50 per cent interest in 
Kuwait, and all of them their stakes in 
Iraq and Libya. It will be interesting to 
see, too, how open Iran will be in its 
demands on this occasion, given its 
natural aspirations as mediator in the 
Middle East. 

Iranians would be very angry if Libya 
succeeded in its claim that the nomi¬ 
nal posted price for its oil (on which 
royalty and tax revenues are calculated) 
should be raised by up to 37J percent 
because of the cost differential between it 
and Persian gulf oil brought round the 
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Cape. The companies, starting with the 
biggest, Esso, are being carpeted in 
Tripoli on Monday. The price dif¬ 
ferential exists, but the weakness of the 
Libyan case is that even now the actual 
price for crude oil in Europe is still below 
the posted price. By the concession terms, 
posted prices are determined in the first 
instance by reference to free market 
prices if these exist; argument is there¬ 
fore bound to centre on whether or not 
there is a free market in Libyan crude. 
The argument will be pretty blunt. The 
Libyan shut-down in June was the key 
to the oil companies’ difficulties then. 
They can hardly be expected to give a 
higher take to Libya—even though 
Libyan production is now a staggering 
one-third up on last year at a rate of ion 
million tons—when a partial ban on ship¬ 
ments to Britain and America is still 
being imposed. 

Iraq would like to argue the same case 
as Libya for its 45 million tons of pro¬ 
duction from the Kirkuk field coming 
through the pipeline to the east Mediter¬ 
ranean, because it too has a cost differen¬ 
tial in its favour. Under last Monday's 
unilateral Law 97, Iraq’s own national 
oil company gets exploration rights over 
the long-disputed north Rumaila field 
and all other unexploited areas in the 
country which were formerly part of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company’s concession. 
This almost inevitably foreshadows a 
joint-production deal with the highest 
single bidder, either (if Iraq can drive a 
wedge between the existing members of 
I PC) with a private western oil company 
like Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles, 
or with a state oil company like Italy's 
ENI (which has been bidding furiously), 
Spain’s Hispanoil, one of the German 
companies, or France’s EKAP. Con¬ 
scious of its international credit rating, 
Iraq is likely to offer compensation to 
IPC; but only on pro-Iraqi terms relating 
payment of compensation, say, to higher 
posted prices for Iraqi crude coming out 
of the east Mediterranean (about two- 
thirds of the total), or even to increasing 
this flow of oil. As it would involve 
boosting a pipeline which travels (pump¬ 
ing stations and all) over Syrian soil, the 
second is the less attractive as far as IPC 
is concerned. 
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Japan 

New economics, 
old success 


japan's authorities have managed to push 
their country’s economy from recession 
to full scale upswing with an ease and 
balance that must leave virtually all of 
their western tutors gasping. In its latest 
annual report on the trends, the OECD 
points out that the whole cycle, from 
the peak in the third quarter of 1964 
through trough to recovery, lasted just 
two years. From the middle of last year 
the upswing was well under way and 
broadening out, with private investment 
taking over from exports and government 
expenditure as the main motive force. 
By now some key industries are already 
working do.se to or at capacity. Yet so 
far wage and price pressures have 
remained moderate and the balance of 
payments comfortable. 

True, the easy phase in the recovery 
may be over. In the months ahead 
pressures both on prices and the external 
balance arc bound to increase. The Paris 
experts suspect that official forecasts of 
a real gain in the gioss national product 
of 9 per rent in the year ending March 31, 
iqfifl may be too low, and the official 
assumption of onlv a modest dwindling 
nf the payments surplus on current 
account too optimistic. Nonetheless, while 
warning that the external position will 
want* watching, 011 balance they agree 
that the outlook is for “ a continuation 
nf balanced internal expansion." 

In retrospect, the recent cycle has bad 
striking similarities in both timing and 
magnitude to earlier rounds. But there 
were two profound differences. First, this 
time recovery came only with the added 
push of a deliberately inflationary fiscal 
policy—for the first time the mere pro¬ 
vision of easy money failed to release a 
Hood of investment. This failure of the 
old stimulant of monetary ease caused 
a good deal of soul-searching at the time. 
The general guess then was that this 
suggested that Japan was coming to the 
end of a period of strong “ autonomous " 
gains in private investment ; that the 
share of investment in total gnp might 
be moving from an era of continuous 
gains on to a plateau. Looking back, the 
OECD experts come up with roughly 
the same answer, pointing out that by 
the onset of the 1964-65 recession Japan 
already had built up substantial excess 
capacity. What is new in tire Paris 
analysis is the suggestion that the struc¬ 
tural transition had in fact begun much 
earlier, and may by now be largely over. 
If the revised statistics are right, the 
share of investment in gnp reached a 
peak as early as 1961 and has since 
declined gently. But the lesson remains 
that from now on, to an extent un¬ 
familiar in Japan but commonplace in 
the west, the Tokyo economists will have 
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to worry as much about boosting the 
economy as about applying the brakes— 
and will have to rely increasingly on 
fiscal policy to back monetary instruments. 

A less frequently noted change is that 
from an earlier position of running a per¬ 



sistently high current deficit on external 
account, financed by capital imports, 
Japan has in recent years made a com¬ 
plete voltv-faev. Between 1964 and 1966 
the current balance moved from a deficit 
of $460 million to a surplus of $1,252 
million (equivalent to 1.2 per cent of 
the country's gnp), while the capital 
account swung from a surplus of $340 
million to a deficit of $873 million. True, 
a large part of this dramatic turnabout 
must have reflected purely cyclical 
factors at home and abioad. But a part 
of it is probably a permanent change, 
certainly on capital account. In Japan as 
elsewhere the outflow of long-term capital 
in the form of export credits for ships 
and heavy equipment and in aid 
to developing countries will tend to 
grow persistently. This may complicate 
economic management in the short-term, 
now that recovery at home and stagnation 
abroad are [lulling down the trade sur¬ 
plus. But the OECD thinks Japan can 
ride this phase out. And in the longer- 
term the shift from capital importer to 
exporter is an appropriate and probably 
sustainable one. 


German industry 

Green light for an energy giant ? 


Last week’s “revelation" by the board 
of Gelsenkirchner Rergwerks (GBACb that 
it is engaged in merger talks with the 
partly state-owned Vereinigtc Elektii/.itats- 
und Bergwerks (VEBA) came as little sur¬ 
prise. The possibility of a link between 
the largest coal and oil producer and the 
second largest producer of electricity in 
Germany has been in the air for quite 
some time. It would solve several burning 
problems. First, a possible foreign take¬ 
over of CrBAG would be forestalled. 
Second, GBAG's ailing coal and oil 
interests might be made profitable by con¬ 
solidation with VEBA’s (the two com¬ 
panies produce more than a fifth of 
German coal). T hirdly—and this idea is 
very dear to the Bonn government—a 
merger of the two largest oil-refining com¬ 
panies would he a big step towards an 
all-German oil combine. If Dr Schinuckci, 
Germany's minister of industrial holdings, 


had had bis way, Bonn would have taken 
over the Dresdner and Deutsche banks’ 
stakes in GBAG—a little less than 40 per 
cent of the company’s £43 million capital 
— when the banks wanted to divest them¬ 
selves of these some w'eeks ago. The 
government, despite its present shortage 
of cash, might still buy the shares. Alter¬ 
natively, VEBA might (36 pei cent of its 
capital is government-owned). But it is 
still in a phase of consolidation after a 
major reshuffle two years ago and lias 
little cash. 

GBAG is determined to look for foreign 
partners if a German solution is not found 
soon. Its sales have dropped by seven per¬ 
cent already this year after a four per cent 
fall in iqbfi. Shareholders would have 
gone without a dividend last year but for 
the capital proceeds of the sale of an in¬ 
vestment in chemicals. Gelsenberg is the 
only German oil company with foreign 
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resources—a Libyan concession worked 
jointly with Mobil of which Gelsenberg’s 
share at present covers three per cent of 
German imports. But profits from this 
and from its 28 per cent share in Aral, 
Germany’s largest petrol distributor, 
do not offset its losses on coal and oil 
refining. There have been some tentative 
moves into the chemical sector through 
a stake in a Swiss company, but GBAG 
still needs diversification very badly. 
Almost 40 per cent of its turnover comes 
from mining and another 20 per cent 
from refined oil products. The price-war 
on the German market sparked off by 
Esso has sent prices for refined products 
to rock bottom. The company is cutting 
back coal output drastically—production 
so far this year is almost a fifth lower 
than last year's—but has little fat to 
continue the battle albne. 

VEBA is far more diversified and profit¬ 
able. It earned last year's dividend of 

11 per cent fully. Electricity accounts 
for a quarter of its turnover; chemicals, 
oil and glass for more than a fifth. Only 

12 per cent of its sales come from coal. 
Half of its net profit of £7.8 million for 
the year ending September 30, 1966 came 
from Preussische Elektrizitats. VEBA has 
high-flying plans to expand in this sector. 
More than 60 per cent of the investment 
of £134 million budgeted for up to 1970 
is earmarked for electricity generation. 
GBAG, with thiee per cent of the German 
electricity market, would very much like 
to join in this expansion. 

The GBAG-VEBA combine would 
have an annual turnover of £770 million 
and provide work for 130,000 people. Its 
market shares would be about 22 per cent 
in coal, 14 per cent in electricity and 
more than 12 per cent in oil refining. 
How soon the other independent oil pro¬ 
ducers, particularly Wintershall, would 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 
Metals brought our all items indi¬ 
cator down 0.9 points in the week 
to August 9th. 

Tin is back at £1,200 a ton after 
four months when prices were quite 
a bit higher. The Bolivian strike is 
over and the feared disruption of 
Nigerian supplies has not material¬ 
ised. The gap between world pro¬ 
duction and demand, being filled by 
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join such a combine would depend very 
much on their market strength. Winters¬ 
hall being well in the potash market and 
with a booming business in natural gas, 
might not need a prop for a long time. 

Peru’s oil 

Reluctant 

nationaliser 


President Fernando Belaunde Terry of 
Peru has at last signed a bill formally 
nationalising the oilfields of La Brea and 
Parinas on the northern coast of the 
country, the property of the International 
Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. And so, it 
seemed, the fate was finally sealed of a 
company with assets of $200 million, the 
producer of more than three-quarters of 
Peru’s annual crude output of around 1.8 
million tons. 

The company has always been a main 
target for Peruvian nationalists of all per¬ 
suasions. Only last December it was 
ordered to pay $2^ million in back-tax 
after the present government ruled that a 
former prime minister’s tax rulings were 


unconstitutional. But in the end the presi. 
dent’s latest move may only show again 
that nothing in the IPG serial is ever 
quite what it seems. President Belaftncie 
made nationalisation one of the main 
planks of his political platform three-and- 
a-half years ago, but since then appears to 
have had other thoughts although the 
opposition has consistently criticised his 
unfulfilled election pledge. Even now 
after signing the bill, he has very carefully 
allowed a month during which he can 
decide how best the oilfields should be 
worked. 

This may well mean employing 
Standard Oil, although obviously in a 
different legal relationship, as the pro¬ 
ducing agents or contractor for the oil¬ 
fields. For few but the most ardent nation¬ 
alists in Peru want to see the oilfields 
handed over to the small and inexperi¬ 
enced national oil concern, which has 
slowly been developing its infant skills in 
the oilfields of the Amazon basin beyond 
the Andes watershed. These have been 
showing real promise in recent months, 
but they still produce no more than a 
fraction of Peru’s needs. The IPGs 
workers themselves have pleaded form¬ 
ally that they should not be reduced to 
the status of civil servants in some less- 
than-eflicient state corporation. 


Portugal 

Labour troubles 


How ya gonna keep them down on the 
farm , now that they’ve seen Paree ? 
Portuguese workers have been walking 
out on Dr Salazar's relatively stagnant 
economy in such staggering numbers that 
this week’s regulation to limit the exodus 
(particularly of skilled and agricultural 
workers) was practically forced on to the 
authorities. Indeed, the probable need for 
such a step was foreshadowed last Febru¬ 
ary in the excellent and critical report on 
Portugal by the Organisation for Econ¬ 
omic Co-operation and Development. 

Officially recorded emigration (exclud¬ 
ing emigration to Portugal’s overseas pro¬ 
vinces) quadrupled to 120,000 in the six 
years to 1966, and that leaves out of 
account the “ important ” illegal emigra¬ 
tion to which the OECD drew attention. 
The biggest increase in recent years has 
been in emigration to western European 
countries (mainly France) : since 1964 
this emigration to Europe alone has ex¬ 
ceeded the number of new entrants into 


Portugal’s own labour force. 

The present sluggishness in the French, 
and more particularly in the German, 
economy should put its own brake on 
Portuguese emigration, but the pull of 
western European demand is only onr 
factor in the drain of labour out of 
Portugal. 

More important is the lack of oppor¬ 
tunity in Portugal itself, which Dr Salazar 
was advised to tackle by the OECD, 
though its report did imply that a tem¬ 
porary limitation of emigration might 
prove unavoidable. Unfortunately, al¬ 
though the Portuguese government has 
shown itself willing enough to take the 
restrictive step of limiting emigration, it 
completely ignored, in its 1967 budget, 
the OECD’s more positive prescription 
for moving towards faster growth at home- 
If it goes on holding back growth by a 
combination of red tape and economic 
fundamentalism, illegal emigration could 
become even more “ important.” 


Portuguese Walk-Out 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Emigration to: 

France 

3,593 

5,445 

8,242 

16,223 

32,637 

67,316 

Rest of Europe 

211 

579 

918 

1,876 

4,165 

14,180 

Brazil 

11,498 

15,209 

12,531 

10,080 

3,764 

1,981 

Other countries (mainly North 
and South America) 

15,156 

10,607 

10,179 

10,170 

13,320 

14,012 

TOTAL 

30,468 

31,740 

31,870 

37,349 

63,886 

87.488 
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KLM s Super DC 8 now flies the North Atlantic route 

The long and,*, 
the short of it is, KLM is 
first to fly both. 


From Amsterdam to New York. And back. So will be the world’s first airline to fly it. So 

now you have a choice: either fly by our regular naturally we could be excused if we gave it a 

DC-8 or its big brother, the DC-8-63 • the special name. Something really way-out and 


biggest and most powerful pas¬ 
senger jet so far built. More than 
35 feet longer than a normal jet, 
this colossus of the skies will carry 
more than 200 passengers in 
really superb comfort. And KLM 



space travelish. But we've simply 
settled for “Super”. Because we 
feel that Super DC-8 is more in 
keeping with our reputation. Of 
being the most reliable airline in 
the world. 





A report from Puerto Rico shows 


Burroughs Computers efficiently process 100% more 
accounting volume for El San Juan Hotel 


“When our business doubled two 
years ago with the acquisition of our 
El Conquistador Hotel, we found 
that the bookkeeping methods we 
had been using couldn’t handle our 
work volume. After careful consider¬ 


ation we decided to automate our 
accounting with three Burroughs 
E 2190 Accounting Computers. These 
versatile systems electronically proc¬ 
ess the payroll of 1,500 employees, 
as well as the accounts receivable. 


accounts payable, and general ledger 
bookkeeping, including monthly 
financial statements for both our 
properties. We now have complete 
control of all accounting functions, 
with excellent hard copy records of 
all transactions,” reports El San Juan 
Hotel, Puerto Rico. Whatever your 
business, if you have a data process¬ 
ing problem, call your Burroughs 
Man. Consult your directory or write 
to: Burroughs International Group, 
Detroit, Michigan 48232, U.S.A. 

Burroughs 

Salwand Service tn 127 countries for. wide range of 

ADDING MACHINES • ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 

In Britain: Burroughs Machines Ltd., 
Heathrow House, Bath Road, Cranford, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. SKYport 6522. 
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Stock markets 

In step 

Stock markets around the world 
have recently been acting in un¬ 
usual concert. There arc always 
some odd men out, of course, but 
excitement at the idea that 
recovery in the various depressed 
or faltering economies is just 
around the corner seems to be 
catching. In the last day or two, 
a pause has apparently been de¬ 
clared for a breather, but this has 
been well earned, for trading had 
picked up and indices in America, 
Europe and the Antipodes have 
been bumping, boring and busting 
their highs for the year. But the 
recent buyers, and those on the 
touch line wondering whether to 
join in, have good reason to stop 
and take stock (figuratively for a 
change) For one thing, followers 
of Dow Theory will notice the fall 
in world sensitive commodity 
prices to a post-1962 low, which 
could be expected' to precede a 
fall in stock prices. 

In the British market, no doubt 
economic recovery will come and 
it would be bad luck to be left 
out when it does, but it is any¬ 
thing but imminent. In the mean¬ 
time, there should be a trickle of 
encouragement to keep shares 
from sagging right away to 1966 
lows, but there will be some dis¬ 
appointments, too, and it was seen 
clearly last year that “ stock short¬ 
age ” would not hold prices up in¬ 
definitely. 

It is in fact a demonstrably 
temporary imbalance of supply 
and demand that has been largely 
responsible for the recent rush 
into new high ground. Investors 
have been switching amounts run¬ 
ning into nine figures out of steel 
stocks, and later the Treasury stock 
issued In exchange for them, into 
real equities. This situation can¬ 
not last, and the reaction in the 
last few days may owe something 
to the locking up of cadi as 
brokers and steel company 
registrars struggle to complete the 


paper work involved in the trans¬ 
fers. Their backlog of work is 
tying up millions of £ of brokers’ 
money, and causing them to 
borrow heavily. 

In part, London’s buoyancy 
has been due to bids. Showcr- 
ings, Vine Products and 
Whitcways is still fighting for 
International Distillers and 
Vintners. Despite heavy buying in 
the market, the agreement of one 
of the IDV directors to the 
Showerings terms and two lots 
of last-minute acceptances, the 
revised bid for 40% of the 
equity closed on Thursday with 
Showerings in possession of ac¬ 
ceptances from just over 2ti% 
of the stock, or 60% of the un¬ 
committed shareholders. 

Undaunted, Showerings de¬ 
cided to make another bid for 
control of the company. Share¬ 
holders who stuck it out risk 
missing the boat, but the gamble 
looks like paying off. 

Jam today 

New York 

This year’s enormous surge in 
the volume of American stock¬ 
trading finally has become too 
much f®/ the New York stock 
markets. They arc unable to 
handle any more, at least not 
efficiently, and this week they 
have cut exchange trading hours 
to allow brokerage firms to 
catch up. This is the first such 
reduction since 1933 ; other 
shortened sessions, such as the 
one on the afternoon of Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy’s murder, have 
been forced by events happening 
outside the market. The New 
York and American stock ex¬ 
changes, which together account 
for somewhere around 90% of 
the trading un all exchanges in 
the United States, agreed to end 
trading at 2 pm, rather than the 
customary 3.30 on the last four 
days of this week—at least. 
Major regional exchanges, such 
as the Pacific Coast stock ex¬ 
change, also are chopping an 
hour-and-a-half off the 5J hour 


trading day. The reason is ob¬ 
vious. Before this year, the New 
York stock exchange in 174 years 
had had only 29 days on which 
volume went over 10 million 
shares. So far in 1967, turnover 
has averaged around 10 million 
shares a day (last year, daily 
average turnover of 7.5 million 
shares was considered stupend¬ 
ous) and it is still climbing: 
turnover in the week of July 31st 
-August 4th exceeded 60 million 
shares, or a daily average of over 
12 million—greater than the 
average during the 1929 crash. 

The exchanges’ own facilities 
have been able to keep pace but 
those of their member broker¬ 
age firms have not been able to 
clear the mountain of paper¬ 
work even with the aid of com¬ 
puters. Buyers of stock have been 
waiting for weeks rather than 
days for their certificates; some 
have been getting the wrong cer¬ 
tificates; there are tales of some 
orders being simply lost beneath 
piles of paper. Other exchanges 
have had an increase in trading 
comparable with that on the 
New Y »rk Stock Exchange. 
Turnover on the American ex¬ 
change, for instance, has been 
running at 50% to 60% of the 
volume on its bigger neighbour 
in downtown New York. By 
many in Wall Street this is con¬ 
sidered an ominous sign. The 
American Exchange generally 
lists stocks of smaller, younger 
and less profitable companies 
than those on the big board and 
when its trading becomes much 
more than about 40% of big 
board trading many Wall Street¬ 
ers take it as an indication that 
the market is becoming danger¬ 
ously speculative. 

The shortened hours, however, 
do not yet seem to have over¬ 
come the problem. Big board 
volume in the first of the short 
sessions on Tuesday shrank to 
8.97 million shares from 10.16 
million in thfe regular session on 
Monday. But on Wednesday vol¬ 
ume $hot back up to 10.1 
million meaning that 5J hours’ 


heavy trading had been com¬ 
pressed into 4 hours. Nor has the 
paperwork jam been cleared, and 
on Wednesday night it was 
widely felt on Wall Street that 
the exchanges would not go back 
to a normal session next Mon¬ 
day. The major question was 
whether they would continue on 
short hours or close down alto¬ 
gether for a day—maybe Friday, 
maybe Monday. 

The volume seems to be com¬ 
ing principally from “institu¬ 
tional” investors—mutual funds, 
pension funds, trusts and the 
like—which are turning into 
stock some of the immense cash 
holdings they piled up selling 
out in last year’s bear market. 
More particularly, much of the 
explosion in trading has been 
traced to so-called “perform¬ 
ance” mutual funds, which con¬ 
centrate on short-term rather 
than long-term profits and do 
quick in-and-out trading of the 
sort mutual funds in their con¬ 
ventional wisdom shy away 
from: the number of such funds 
is multiplying. This is another 
thing analysts see as giving an 
unhealthily speculative cast to 
the frenzied growth in volume. 

Price movements have been sur¬ 
prisingly modest for such suddenly 
gigantic volume. But nevertheless 
they have been moving up 
steadily, and by the standards 
of more relaxed days fairly 
swiftly. On Wednesday the Dow- 
Jones industrial average closed 
at a new 1967 high of 926.7, up 
4.3 on the day and over 25 
points in a weck-and-a-half. Even 
President Johnson’s request for 
a 10% rather than 6% income- 
tax surcharge caused only a 
brief sell-off that was over in 
hours, with price declines that 
were wiped out by the end of 
the trading session. The extent 
to which this bullishness reflects 
something other than the deter¬ 
mination of “performance” funds 
to wheel and deal in an attempt 
to justify their name, and how 
great that extent is, is quite 
debatable. 
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Down underground *■ 

Canberra 

The momentum of the mining 
boom is still the great motivating 
factor in the rise of the 
Australian share markets. In the 
month to August 8th, the Sydney 
all-ordinaries share index rose 
by just over 7 per tent while the 
mining index went up by nearly 
1 2 per cent. The pace of advance 
in mining stocks is so great as to 
worry many hardened investors, 
yet it does have a logic of ns 
own. It represents the revaluation 
of Australian natural nsouiees 
at a time when the country is 
passing through what has been 
described as the greatest mining 
boom since the goldrush of the 
middle of the last century. Be¬ 
tween January 3rd and August 
7th the Melbourne all-ordinaries 
share index rose by 27 per cent, 
the index of 50 leaders rose by 
30 per cent, the index of metals 
shares rose by 6ti per cent and 
there has even been a gain of 20 
per cent in the oil share sector at 
a time when interest in oil shares 
has been overshadowed by the 
nickel boom. 

The last month has, however, 
been the month of Broken Hill 
Proprietary and of iron ore. A 
month ago BHP was selling for 
the historically high price of 
$Ac)«75. Now these shares, which 
have an enormous bearing on the 
state of market psychology in 
Australia, are selling for about 
$ii\ The effect on the market as 
a whole is to provide a general 
wide leavening of good feeling. 
This rise in BHP shares has made 
shareholders feel better ofT to tin- 
extent of some $300 million. The 
reason for the rise has been the 
accumulating evidence that th« 
Esso-BHP consortium drilling in 
Bass Strait has discovered not* 
only gas but also a major oilfield 
Certainly senior ministers in the 
Commonwealth government have 
been saying privately that the 
Esso-BHP Bass Strait oilfield 
could provide half of Australia's 
oil requirements by 11)71. 

The other fundamental share 
surge in the last month has been 
in Harncrslcy Iron the Con/inc- 
Riotinto Australia associate which 
has been increasing its actual and 
prospective rate of ore shipments 
from Mount Tom Price in West¬ 
ern Australia considerably beyond 
prospectus forecasts. In the last 
month Hamersley shares, which 
were originally issued fully paid 
at $2.50 rose from $5.40 to $7.60. 
That rise makes shareholders feel 
better ofT to the extent of some 
.$50 million. The pace of mining 
change is still too rapid for 
investors to feel prepared to pay 
too much attention to industrials. 
It is still better in the Australian 
share market to have a little good 
mining information than to have 
a wealth of sound investment 
analysis about ordinary industrial 
stocks, just as long as it is good 
formation. 


Let's have some Aktien 

Coming later, but just as surely, 
to the revival meeting is the 
German bourse. Only a month 
ago the market was dragging its 
feet at just about the depressed 
level at which it entered the year. 
Economists spoke of a recovery in 
business later this year, but not 
always with conviction, and 
among businessmen 1968 was 
widely regarded as the earliest 
date for an improvement in the 
economy. But in the middle of July 
the Munich economic research 
organisation, the Ifo-Institute, 
published a report indicating a fair 
degree ol optimism that recovery 
would begin in 1967. So buyers, 
anxious not to be left out, have 
returned to the stock market, led 
by the banks, which the ex¬ 
tremely low- demand for credit has 
left w'ith large cash resources. 

And early this week, w'hen 
markets already had a week of 
good rises behind them, came the 
news that west German industry 
had received during June 6% 
more orders than in June 
1966, the first improvement since 
August 1966. In fact the improve¬ 
ment at home was only 3% 
but export orders rose no less than 
15 per cent. Professionals and 
small investors alike, tired as 
were their counterparts in other 
countries of waiting for a buying 
signal, thought this must be it and 
rushed in theit orders, making 
share prices surge forward in 
hectic trading. Adding heavily to 
the demand for shares were 
French and Swiss buyers. The 
French in particular, to whom 
the Vallon amendment to compel 
profit-sharing with workers is 
causing some consternation, w'ere 
looking to' Germany as an escape 
route from their own market. 

More recently a degree of 
sobriety has returned, as quick 
profits prove too tempting, and 
the Bundesbank’s monthly report 
gave food for thought. Although 
it was mildly optimistic and 
promised support for the £47*1 
million public works programme, 
the bank gave a warning against 
allowing the 1968 budget deficit 
to grow r above the £660 million 
presently envisaged. At its present 
level, the market does not seem 
to have left the bounds of realism, 
in spite of the sharp rise, but there 
are still likely to be difficult spells. 


German unit trusts 

On the move 

One effect of the revival in 
German share prices is a .recovery 
in unit trust values, which had 
followed the stock market down 
in the spring and early summer. 
By now most of them have more 
than recouped their previous 
losses. 


UNIT TRUST ASSETS 

Germany. 1956-66 .Per heed.1966 »• 




In 1966 prices of the 25 
German unit trusts fell by only 
about 9 per cent against 1.4 per 
cent for share prices as a whole. 
As in Britain, prices of units are 
calculated daily by dividing the 
current value of the portfolio 
plus cash by the number of certi¬ 
ficates in circulation. Those with 
a high proportion of bonds or 
foreign securities in their port¬ 
folio or specialising in defensive 
sectors like breweries, banks and 
insurances suffered less. The only 
unit trusts with price gains were 
a fund with 60 per cent of its 
assets in fixed interest securities 
and another with 63 per cent in 
bank shares and 29 per cent in 
insurance. Both are run by the 
same management company, 
ADIG, which is operated jointly 
by Bavarian banks and one of 
Germany’s big three, the Com¬ 
merzbank. 

Investing in unit trusts has not 
been very rewarding since the end 
of 1961 . Some unitholders lost 
more than a quarter of their 
capital, but shareholders did 
worse. The ten - year record 
is better. Most of the seven 
funds which were operating 
throughout the period did much 
better than the rise ol around 
150 per cent (allowing" for dis¬ 
tributed profits) in the ordinary 
share index. Two funds nearly 
doubled in value. 

Saving in unit trusts—invest¬ 
ment trusts are not allowed under 
German law — only really got 
under way eleven years ago. 
Generally unit trusts arc man¬ 
aged by companies set up 
by a group of banks, headed by 
one of several important banks. 
Ocufsche Bank is behind one of 
the pioneers, Investa (assets 
£50 million end-1966), with a 
30 per cent stake in the manag¬ 
ing company. The second biggest 
trust, Concentra, is backed by 
the Dresdncr Bank, and these 
two funds together represented 
more than one third of the total 
asset value of toll 25 unit trusts at 
ttye end of 1<K>6. 

More than 80 per cent of both 


funds' portfolios consists of 
German shares, especially in 
the chemical industry, a bias 
which helps to account for the 
bclow-averagc performance of 
both funds last year. Investa's 
price dropped by more than 10 
per cent, Concentra's by more 
than 11 per cent. 

In 1966 holders of unit certi¬ 
ficates received about DM 210 
million as return on their invest¬ 
ment. The high yield of more 
that 7 per cent is, however, 
deceptive. Unlike their British 
counterparts, German trusts can 
— and do — distribute capital 
gains rather than accumulate 
them. Figures for the seven 
main funds show that up lo half 
the total distributed to unit 
holders came from this non¬ 
revenue source. Funds are 
tempted to distribute both 
capital gains and dividends, 
because the German investoi 
wants to see cash distributions. 
The three unit trusts which auto¬ 
matically leinvest earnings have 
been losing funds for a number 
of years. Although German in¬ 
vestors want to take their cash 
gain each year, they tend then to 
reinvest their earnings. Gon- 
ccntra claims that about two- 
thirds of its investors used their 
dividends to buy new certificates 
last year. To encourage them it 
(like other trusts) offers a 3 pet 
cent discount on the unit price. 

On a yield basis, comparable 
to those of British trusts (taking 
in only income distributions), the 
seven most important German 
unit trusts yielded about 4.4 per 
cent last year. Comparable 
share yields were 4.8 per cent at 
the end of 1966 —both In vesta 
and Concentra paid above the 
average. 

According to the latest survey 
by the managing company 
backed by the Deutsche Bank 
for its trust “ Investa ” salary 
earners hold little ovet a third, 
housewives almost a quarter, 
of all certificates. Germany’s 
unit trust market is, even 
in 1967, underdeveloped. Good 
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sales prospects have lured a 
great number of foreign trusts 
Into the country. American ones 
have been particularly successful. 
Foreign certificates arc cither 
marketed through German banks 
or, as with Investors Overseas 
Services, the most important 
foreigner, through special distri¬ 
bution channels. 

More aggressive sales methods 
( irc applied. Door-to-door sales¬ 
men arc used, as well as links with 
savings and insurance schemes. 
The response in agricultural 
areas seems to be amazingly 
good. In spite of a reduced 
How of new capital into the 
Orman unit trusts last year, 
Ormans bought almost as many 
foreign trust certificates — £6.fi 
million worth—during the first 
t» months of last year as they 
did in the whole of 1965 . Ger¬ 
man managements are now fol¬ 
lowing suit. ADIG has put the 
marketing of its various certifi¬ 
cates into the hands of a com¬ 
pany specialising in investment 
advice. Before long a team of 
door-to-door salesmen will be 
going round selling savings and 
insurance schemes with the 
ADIG-unit certificates. ADIG 
is offering four of its trusts in 
London. A recently founded 
special marketing c o m p a 11 y, 
which is linked with the private 
bank Trinkaus, is making its 
services available to German 
unit trusts. And lately one of Ger¬ 
many's leading mail order houses 
1ms announced its intention of 
intruding in the banks’ domain 
and selling German and foreign 
MTtificatcs. 


Canadian Pacific 

Too good to buy 

Investors rediscovered Canadian 
I'arihc Railway in 1963. For many 
'tars they had regarded the 
decline of CPR as inevitable: 
'hroughout the world the railway 
v.as losing ground to faster and 
more adaptable means of trans¬ 
port. But what happened in 
H)f»3 was not a revolution. 
Since the mid-1950s CPR’s 
managers had been reorganising 
du* railway’s peripheral activities 
"> make satisfactory profits ; they 
•‘Iso decided to diversify. When 
» looked as if their efforts were 
•‘bout to pay off, two big stock 
'Market buyers appeared ; the 
'hares took off and another stock 
■Market talc was started 
The saving of CPR from a 
lingering death was all the more 
Citifying because Canada was 
founded on a railway : the iron 
'<>ad was pushed through the for- 
'nclding Rockies and British Col* 
'■mbia was won to the idea of 
^deration. In 1881, fourteen 
Vrarg after Canada was granted 
'Mciependence by the Westminster 
Parliament, CPR was given a 
barter by the Governor-General, 


together with government-owned 
land and track atid tax conces¬ 
sions. CPR prospered with 
Canada and became very respect¬ 
able in the London investment 
world, where much of its finance 
was raised. (In 1911 Rupert 
Brooke regarded a CPR stock as 
the soundest sort of investment for 
a staid couple who, “ Settled at 
Balham by the end of June. Their 
money was in Can. Pacs. B 
Debentures and Antofagasta*.”) 

But by 1950 even staid investors 
wanted growth, not just security, 
and GPR’s unchanging $1.50 divi¬ 
dend (apart from $1.75 payment 
in 195(1) through the 1950s anil 
into the next decade was no 
attraction, especially as earnings 
wre tending to fall. 

Face-lift 

In 1963 CPR hived off most of its 
non-railway activities and port¬ 
folio investments to a new sub¬ 
sidiary, Canadian Pacific Invest¬ 
ments, all of whose income is paid 
straight to CPR’s shareholders. (A 
stock market putsch always en¬ 
courages directors to he generous.) 
For 1966 each CPR share received 
$1.40 from CPI in addition to the 
$1.50 from the traditional railway 
business; so since 1963 share¬ 


holders’ income has nearly 
doubled. It is no wonder that the 
shares rose from $22 in the 
autumn of 1962 to $71 at the 
beginning of 19(15, a rise of 223"*. 
Over the past two years they have 
made no net progress, 

Can they get into their old 
stride again Two Canadian 
brokers have argued that they can 
—Wood, Gundy in November last 
year and recently Burns Brothris 
and Denton. But a good case can 
be made against them. The argu¬ 
ment hinges on the fortunes of 
CPT, for by this investment sub¬ 
sidiary CPR’s shares will rise or 
fall. 

Of CPI’s $42 million income 
in 19(1(1 $15.(1 million came from 
one holding alone : the 52% stake 
in Cuminco. (The income split 
was one-third dividend, two-thirds 
retained earnings.) As a big pro¬ 
ducer of lead and zinc Cominco 
is not in for an easy time. The 
prices of both metals have fallen 
recently as the economies of the 
industrial world ran into one sort 
of trouble or another, and it is 
likely that the fall will go further 
over the next six months to a year. 
The current omens for 19(18/(19 
are not had ; the German and 
American economies are begin¬ 
ning to pick up. But an end of 


the Vietnam war would offset any 
likely rise in demand. Burns 
Brothers expect CPI*s income 
from Cominco to fall by a fifth 
between 19(1(1 and 1968. The fall 
would not be intolerable if it were 
not for the expected fall in the 
railway side’s contribution, which 
could be down a fifth for 1967, to 
about $40 million, only a little 
bigger than CPI’s. Burns Brothers’ 
foiccast is that CPR’s 19(17 earn¬ 
ings will he $5.05 per share 
against $fi.2n for 196(1. There¬ 
after they expect the figure to 
rise but the 1966 total should 
remain unbeaten until 1970 . 

Now r if the market had dis¬ 
counted this decline, it would he 
easy to agree w'ith the two brokers' 
buying recommendations, but 
there is evidence on the share 
chart that it has not. Dealings 
surged as the price rose in the 
spring of 1963—a good indicator 
of a long rise to come. They 
surged again when the shares 
peaked in 19(15, and when shares 
stop rising as the number of shares 
changing hands increases, it means 
that the successful imcstois at * 
getting out and the hopefuls buy¬ 
ing from them. The hopefuls of 
1965 are still waiting for the big 
killing, and the longer they have 
to wait the more likely they are 
to sell impatif ntlv on small rises, 
just to make sure they do not 
make a loss. To confirm our 
doubts about the shares we can 
quote Bums Brothers. When a 
broker says a share is good for 
long-term capital gain and in¬ 
come, look out: he may he saying 
that you stand a fair chance of 
showing a fairJy big loss in the 
short term. CPR is as good as a 
new company and its shares have 
great potential, but it is not 
lime to buy when the market has 
come to this conclusion. 


In Brief 

Gas appliance shares are 
glamorous again, but not on gas 
strikes. Radiation rose 6s to 
57s 3d on Thursday on the 
announcement of merger talks 
with lube Investments, and 
others followed. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Reinvestment of proceeds of 
selling the stock issued for steel 
shares dried up, leaving markets 
dull. 


NEW YORK 

President Johnson’s request for a 
higher tax surcharge had little effect. 

The exchanges curtailed market 
hours* to help brokers snowed in 
with paperwork. 


1967 


Percentage change from : 



Aug. 

High 

Low 

A 

A 

A 

All- 


9 



waak 

month 

year 

time 


t 



ago 

ago 

ago 

High 

London 

426.8 

436.8 

372.2 

- 1.9 


+14.6 

- 4.3 

New York 926.7 

926.7 

7B6.4 

+ 0.5 

¥ 5.5 

410.5 

- 6 9 

France 

86.0 

100.6 

82.9 

+ 2.1 

0.6 

-23.6 

54.4 

Germany 

86.4 

88.9 

69.0 

+ 4.9 

+12.6 

+ 14.1 

-38.4 

Holland 

331.7 

331.7 

270.4 

+ 1.1 

+ 4.0 

-127.9 

23.0 

Italy 

Cloaad 

67.4 

56.2 


— 

— 

— 

Canada 

172.7 

172.6 

148.6 

- 0.1 

+ 3.4 

+ 10.6 

0.7 

Belgium 

82.6 

62.5 

71.4 

+ 1.0 

+ 1.9 

1.7 

-23.2 

Australia 396.6 

400.3 

320.7 

+ 1.1 

+ 7.1 

+19.8 

- 0.9 

Sweden 

236.2 

666.2 

199.9 

+ 0.9 

+ 4.5 

- 0.8 

11.6 

Japan 1*490.9 

1J06.9 

1,41041 

- 1.0 

- 3.2 

- 3.7 

—17.7 


* Stack Prices and Yields on peget 613 end 614 
t London August 10th 
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ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Results for First Half 1967 


This is an interim report by Royal Dutch Petroleum Company and The “ Shell** Transport and Trading Company , Limited 
on the results of the Royal Dutch}Shell Croup of Companies , in which their interests are 60% and 40% respectively. 

The net income of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of Companies for the first half of 1967 amounted to £120.4 million, 
4.9% higher than in the corresponding period of 1966. For the second quarter, net income amounted to £58.8 million, 
4.0% higher than in 1966. 

The dislocation of normal crude oil supplies from the Middle East and Africa and the closure of the Suez Canal from 
early June had little effect on the trading results for the second quarter, although the abnormal situation stimulated 
some additional demand, especially in Europe. However, most Group companies are now incurring additional costs in 
order to maintain supplies, and every endeavour is being made to recover these costs from the markets. 

In North America, oil product prices remained generally firm in the first half of 1967, but in Europe realizations for 
mptor gasoline and middle distillates were significantly lower. 

Total Group oil sales volumes were 6.6% higher, and net sales proceeds of £1,406 million were 5.9% higher than in 
the first half of 1966. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


First Half 



1967 1966 

Thousands of £s 

Percentage 

change 

Revenues 

Sales proceeds . 

less Sales taxes, excise duties and similar levies . 

. 2,066,208 

. 659,788 

1,925.281 

596,760 

+ 7 -*% 
+ 10.6% 

Other operating income . 

Share or earnings of joint production and other associated companies 
Interest and other income . 

1,406,420 

. 26,574 

. 22,032 

. 12,608 

1,328,521 

21,396 

18,025 

12,343 

+ 5.9 % 
+ 24.2 % 
+22.2% 
i 2.1% 


1,467,634 

1,380,285 

4 6.3% 

Costs ami expenses 

Purchased oil and chemicals, including special supply 

contracts and purchases from associated companies . 

Operating, selling and administrative expenses . 

. 397,654 

. 625,944 

374,394 

582,376 


Research, and exploration including dry holes . 

Depreciation, depletion and amortization . 

Interest on long-term debt . 

Taxation on income. 

Income applicable to minority interests. 

1,023,598 

. 54,935 

. 123,568 

. 11,527 

. 113,140 

. 20,483 

956.770 

54,452 

113,340 

8,964 

113,858 

18,129 

l 7.0% 
+ 0.9% 
+ 9.0 % 
l 28.6% 

- 0.6% 
+ 13.0% 


1,347,251 

1,265,513 

1 6.5% 

Net income 

120,383 

114,772 

+ 4.9% 


FINANCIAL DATA 


Capital expenditure. 

Cash and short-term securities, June 30 . 
Long-term debt, June 30. 


Hrst Half 

1967 1966 

Thousands of £s 
235,000 251,000 

416,047 478,968 

423,434 416,620 


OPERATIONAL DATA 


Gross production of crude oil . 

Net production of crude oil . 

Crude oil received under special supply contracts . 

Crude oil processed . 

Sales of crude oil and oil products . 

The operational data represent 100 per cent of consolidated companies' figures 
plus the Group proportion of associated companies* figures. 


PARENT COMPANY EQUITY IN GROUP NET INCOME 


First Half 
1966 


ROYAL DUTCH (60%) . 

SHELL TRANSPORT (40%) . 

Expressed in terms of the parent companies' ordinary shares 
outstanding at June 30, 1967, these figures are equivalent to; 

ROYAL DUTCH < 97,468,017 shares of N.fl.20 each) . .1. 

SHELL TRANSPORT (552,417,207 ,. „ 5s0d ., ) .. 


Thousand 
barrels daily 
3,078 
2,737 
797 
3,865 
4,449 


First Half 

1967 1966 

Thousands of £s 

72,230 68,863 

48,153 45,909 

Pence per 
ordinary share 

177.13 169.56 

28.92 19.95 


Percentage 
change 
- 7.2% 
-13.1% 
+ L6% 


Percentage 

change 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


STEEL BROTHERS 
AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 

The 76th annual general meet¬ 
ing of Steel Brothers and Com¬ 
pany Limited will be held on 
August 31, 1967, in London. 

The following is a summary 
from the statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Mr W. F. G. Salkdd, which 
has been circulated to Share¬ 
holders: 

Consolidated profits from 
trading and investments after 
taxation amount to £419,325 in¬ 
cluding Transitional Taxation 
Relief (overspill) of £49,606. 
Dividends have been paid as set 
out in the Report of the Directors 
and it has been decided to transfer 
£82,300 to Contingency Reserves 
bringing that account up to 
£718,600. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Carbutt & Co. (1928) Ltd.: 
This Company had a somewhat 
better year, making a small proht. 

Yorkshire Agricultural Driers 


Ltd. suffered a serious fire during 
the year but nevertheless a profit 
was earned. 

Sondes Place Research Labora¬ 
tories Ltd.: This Company again 
made a loss in 1966, although 
somewhat less than that incurred 
in the previous year. 

H. G. Sanders & Son Ltd.: In 
1966 there was again an improve¬ 
ment in profitability and this 
trend appears , to be continuing. 

Spire Homes Ltd.: This Com¬ 
pany continues to progress. 

Insurance Group: Our activities 
under this heading continue to 
make satisfactory progress. 

INDIA 

The Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. 
Ltd.: There has been some easing 
of the restricted supplies position 
and better profits from marketing 
reflect a year that has been com¬ 
paratively free from competition. 
Development of industrial invest¬ 
ments is also now improving. 

We are negotiating the sale of 
our interest (57-94%) in this 
Company. 

PAKISTAN 

The scope of our trading opera¬ 


tions has again been limited by 
import restrictions and our 
Karachi and Chittagong Branches 
both had a difficult year. 

CEYLON 

E. B. Creasy & Co. Ltd., 
Dailey Butler & Co. Ltd.: Both 
subsidiaries had a moderately 
good year. Steps continue to 
“ Ceylonise ” these subsidiaries 
and it is hoped to finalise this 
matter before the end of thr 
current year. 

MIDDLE EAST 

In Iraq, our Associated Com¬ 
pany, Rafidain Developments Ltd., 
again had a good year. 

We have acquired 100% control 
of the Spinney’s Group, which had 
a successful year. 

EAST AFRICA 

Our Associates, A. Baumann & 
Company, Limited, continued to 
trade on a profitable basis and 
have expanded their activities. 

CANADA 

Satisfactory progress was main¬ 
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tained during 1966 and this seems 
likely to continue in 1967. 

During the course of the year 
we came to an arrangement with 
the Canadian Enterprise Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd- to obtain 
their services on a management 
consultancy basis. As part of the 
arrangement they have subscribed 
for a small share in the equity of 
our operating company, Steel 
Brothers Canada Ltd. This is 
proving a useful connection. 

There has been some delay in 
the construction of the new lime 
plant, but it is hoped this will be 
in production in October this 
year. 

PROSPECTS 

Economic and political difficul¬ 
ties in the various territories in 
which we operate grow no less 
and make forecasting hazardous 
but for the first half ot the 
current year results are not 
greatly different from those of 
1966. We have still made no 
progress in obtaining the 
remittance of the very substantial 
sums locked up in Burma though 
our efforts to do so continue at all 
levels. 


WHITBREAD 

AND COMPANY LIMITED 

In his statement for the year ended 31 st March 1967, the 
Chairman, Col. W. H. Whitbread, mado the following 
points: 

9 During a period of great difficulty and interference from the 
Government your Company has turned a declining profit into an 
increasing profit, which to njV mind is a remarkable performance. 

9 The effects of rationalisation have not been reflected for the full 
period of the accounts, so this might well be the beginning of a real 
upward trend, if we do not have any more discouragement and 
further taxation put upon us by the Government. 

9 After adjusting for the benefit of a full year's profit from Rhymney 
Breweries Limited (against six months' profit in previous year) and 
from James Thompson & Company Limited, the true comparison for 
the profit before tax for this year is £9,540,000 compared with 
£9,098,000. 

9 Due to the larger ownership of public houses through mergers, 
the Whitbread national beers - Whitbread Pale Ale, Mackeson, 
Tankard, Forest Brown, Flowers Keg, Final Selection and Gold 
Label - have received extra sales impetus, which has also increased 
their distribution in the free trade. 

9 Our trade in wines and spirits shows an increase of over 10 per 
cent for the year. 

9 Since the end of the year we have merged with three companies: 
Threffalls Chesters Limited of Liverpool and Manchester; Archibald 
Campbell, Hope & King, Limited of Glasgow and Edinburgh; and 
Evan Evans Bevan Limited of Neath, South Wales. 

9 This Government in our opinion is hostile to British industry. 

I believe that the people in this country will soon realise that the 
present policies of the Government are directed against their own 
personal prospects. 

9 H this is so* 1 still see great hopes for the future, and with the 
good team in this Company there is no reason why we should not 
do at least as well as any others end. given equal opportunities, I am 
sure we will do s gpod deal better. 



MAYBR00K PROPERTIES LIMITED 

199 Piccadilly, London, W .1 


In his circulated statement, the Chairman. Mr L E. Manousso. BSc, 
ARICS, inter aha says that 

PROFIT before taxation for the year to 25th March, 1967 
was £62,420 as against £53,350 for the previous year. 

DIVIDEND distribution is 8% (same) i.e. £32,344. 

PROJECTS IN HAND will cost about £3$ million. 


LEWIS & PEAT, LIMITED 

Annual General Meeting 39 th August 

Proposed final dividend 20 per cent, making a total of 30 
per cent for the year, the same as the previous year. 

In his statement the chairman, Mr Harry Kissin, says : 

‘ The results for the first few months of the current year have 
been very satisfactory, and the group is organised for expansion. I 
am very confident of the group's ability, subject to influences 
which are beyond our control, to cope with varying situations and 
to progress satisfactorily.” 

FIVE YEAR RECORD 

Year ended 

31st March 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

c . . t £ £ £ £ £ 

Share capital 1,095,000 1,117,500 1,162,500 1,162,500 1,162,500 

Group*profit ' 5 ,, '> 3 9 3 7 oi, 77 « 8 * 1,045 995.775 >,439,933 

before taxation 556,543 764,119 805,748 833,671 830,185 

Equity dividends 159,000 **4,813 *58,75® *58,750 * 58,750 
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BANK OF CYPRUS LIMITED 


THE LEADING BANK IN CYPRUS, ESTABLISHED 1899 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF THE BANK AND 
ITS SUBSIDIARY BANKS, 31st DECEMBER, 1966 

1966 1966 

£ £ 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
SHARE CAPiTAL 
Authorised 
3;000,000 Shares of 
£1 each . £3,000,000 


Issued and Fully Paid 

1,000,000 Shares of £1 each ... 1,000,000 

RESERVES . 775,565 

PROFIT Sl LOSS ACCOUNT ... 9,150 


1,784,715 

RESERVE FOR TAXATION ... 275,835 

DEPOSITS & OTHER ACCOUNTS 41,955,220 
PROPOSED DIVIDEND (Net) ... 115,000- 

CONFIRMED CREDITS, 
GUARANTEES AND OTHER 
ENGAGEMENTS FOR 
ACCOUNT OF CUSTOMERS ... 2,267,400 


£46,398,170 


LIQUID ASSETS . 

£ 

10,301,930 

SECURITIES 

British Government (Quoted) ... 

2,677,369 

BILLS DISCOUNTED . 

567,365 

ADVANCES . 

28,429,607 

INVESTMENTS (Unquoted). 

41,976,271 

356,390 

INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES NOT CONSOLI¬ 
DATED . 

607,118 

FIXED ASSETS . 

1,190,991 

LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS 
FOR CONFIRMED CREDITS, 
GUARANTEES AND OTHER 
ENGAGEMENTS, as per contra 

2,267,400 


£46,398,170 


Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk0686 (3 lines) 

the Indix art available oafy front Tka Ecwsmut, 26 St. James's St., SW1. 

4 


4*' 

~T 


PECHINEY-SAINT 

GOBAIN 

NEUILLY —FRANCE 

Turnover excluding taxes in 
1966 amounted to Frs. 
1,449,775,051 as against: Frs. 
*>3351361,759 for *965 which 
shows an increase of: 8.57%. 

The products manufactured by 
the Company are included in this 


overall total 

w i t h : 

Frs. 

*,164,790,444 as 

against: 

Frs. 

1,072,429,540 an 
8.61%. 

increase 

of: 

Export sales total: 

Frs. 

276,266,512 as 

against: 

Frs. 

254,902,659 an 
8.38%. 

increase 

of: 


"Sales excluding taxes for the 
first six mopths of 1967 amounted 
to Frs. 777,782,961 as against: 
Frs. 734,379,588 for the same 
period of 1966, which shows an 
increase of: 5.91%. 


Export 

s a 1 

e s total: 

Frs. 

153,246,293 

as 

against: 

Fr*. 

* 39 , 095,381 

4 ° 

increase 

of: 

10.4 7 %. 
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WILLIAM HANCOCK 
& COMPANY 

A SATISFACTORY RESULT 

The 80th annual general meet¬ 
ing of William Hancock & Com¬ 
pany Limited was held on August 
3 at the Grand Hotel, Cardiff, Mr 
Joseph G. Gaskell, TD (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 

The profit for the year before 
charging taxation amounts to 
£820,264 compared with £728,822 
the previous year, an increase of 
12$ per cent. Having regard to 
the economic difficulties which 
prevailed during the year your 
Board considers this to be satis* 
factory; after charging taxation, 
however, the picture is less en¬ 
couraging, the net profit increas¬ 
ing from £448,008 to £461,500 
an increase of £13,492. 

Total sales showed an increase 
of just over 2 per cent. During 
the first six months trade was 
rather disappointing, but a good 
recovery was made during the lat¬ 
ter half of the year. 

Sales of the Company’s own 
draught beers continued to in¬ 
crease and in particular sales to 
the Free Trade, which is very 
encouraging. The demand for 
Superex and All Bright has con¬ 
tinued to increase, as have sales 
of H.B., an established and very 
popular beer. 

The tendency for beer con¬ 
sumption to replace, to some 
extent, wine and spirit consump¬ 
tion coupled with the 10 per cent 
Surcharge on Excise Duties and 
price cutting in our area generally, 
has had a marked effect on the 
wine and spirit side of our 
business. 

On the catering side our busi¬ 
ness at Salisbury has shown 
slightly improved results, but in 
South Wales the Government’s 
financial restrictions have been 
reflected in a reduction in the 
number of catering contracts with 
a resultant loss of trade. 

The Residential Hotels and 
Non-Residential Managed Houses, 
whilst showing an improvement 
on last year, might well hav* 
shown better results but for the 
introduction of Selective Employ¬ 
ment lax. 

If the unemployment figure in 
the South Wales area can be 
reduced I think that prospects for 
the sale of beer are good, but there 
is always the bogey of rising costs 
1 which, no matter how carefully 
one trims one’s expenses, eat j$to 
the profitability of the business. 
Above all, what is needed in our 
industry is a substantial measure 
of relief from the present high 
> rates of excise duty. 

The«report was' adopted and a 
total dividend of 16 per cent 
(tame) approved. 

' K ■ ■ .>■*■«! ‘ir* mi' * ‘ ' I 
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THE BRITISH 
THERMOSTAT CO. 


COX AND WYMAN 


The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement by .$ix 
James Helmorc, KGB, KCMG, the 
chairman :— 

The profit before tax for the 
year under review, £537,407 
(which included a Terminal Profit 
of £24,121) was 16 per cent less 
than that of the previous year 
(£637,998). The effect of the 
Government’s measures to reduce 
demand became progressively 
greater and resulted in a larger 
fall in deliveries and in profit than 
had been anticipated. 

All the main subsidiary com¬ 
panies reported lower sales and the 
aggregate turnover amounted to 
£6,917,000 (previous year, 
£7,177,000). Exports also suffered 
a slight set-back being £1,081,000 
as compared with £1,113,000 for 
thr previous year. 


Teddington Aircraft Controls 
Ltd.; Its order book is satisfactory 
and while trade during the current 
year will not be quite so remu¬ 
nerative as it was during 1966, 
earnings should be above the level 
reached in *1965. 

Teddington Autocontrols Ltd.: 
Profits of this subsidiary declined 
very sharply in the second half- 
year. The principal reason was 
that, as the Government’s measures 
of July last year took effect, 
manufacturers made considerable 
reductions in their manufacturing 
programmes. 

Teddington Bellows Ltd.: The 

cutting back of capital expendi¬ 
ture by industry in general ad¬ 
versely affected this company 
during the latter half of the year, 
with the result that the Trading 
Profit was less than that of the 
previous year. 


The 8th annual general meet¬ 
ing of Cox and Wyman Limited 
was held on August 3 in London, 
Sir Christopher Bullock, KCB, 
CBE (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement After a 
promising opening 1966-67 turned 
out a disappointing year ; Group 
Trading Profit before Debenture 
Interest and Taxation dei lined 
from £160,872 to £139,272. We 
are, however, maintaining the 
dividend at 12%, the rate t«> 
which it was increased last year 

Having (ommented on the de¬ 
terioration in trading conditions 
following the Government's c<n- 
nomit measures of July, 1966, the 
Chairman said : 

It is impossible to say how soon 


the clouds will lift; but I should 
like to emphasise that, having re¬ 
gard to the still expanding demand 
for books and wotld-wide thirst 
for education, your Board’s confi¬ 
dence in the long-term future of 
the Book-Printing Industry re¬ 
mains unimpaired, provided the 
Unions will give us reasonable 
collaboration in our joint inter¬ 
ests. 

I do not feel able at this early 
stage of the year to make any 
forecast for 1967-68. After a slug¬ 
gish start, at the time of writing 
there are some signs of improve¬ 
ment and our Order Books are in 
better shape. Whether this im¬ 
provement will be maintained is 
unpredii table in view of current 
un< ertaiTities. 

The report was adopted. 
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BAYERISCHE VERE1NSBANK 

MUNICH - NUREMBERG 


ASSETS 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30 r 1967 LIABILITIES 


in 1000 DM 


Cash . 43,827 

Iwildin4*s dt Drutschc Bundesbank . 215,558 

btikiines on Postal Cheque Account. 3,338 

Balances at Cicdit In^tiLuliens (due horn Banks) . ... 410,7m 

Mdtuied Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons . 2,217 

l'in leu led Cheques oil other Banks . 13,208 

Bills of Exchange. 363,040 

Treasuiy Bills and Non-Interest-Bearing Tiedsury Bonds . 99,180 

Medium-Term Bonds and Notes. 32,261 

Securities . 302,95b 

Own Moitgdgc and Other Bonds . 62,206 

Equalisation and Covering Claims on the Federal and 

State Governments . 93,810 

Holdings in Syndicates. 83,398 

Dcbtois . 1,220,402 

Long-Term Lendings of the Banking Department. 324,153 

Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Depditment . 2,920,292 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk. 36,758 

Participations . 72,516 

Bank Premises . 45,029 

Other Real Estate and Buildings . 6,032 

Office Furniture and Equipment . — 

Own Shares . — 

Other Asse ts . 69,032 

6,425.938 


in 1000 DM 

Deposits. 2,693,213 

thereof 

a) Siqht Deposits . 745,522 

b) Time Deposits . 731,682 

r) Saving Deposits . 1,216,009 

Borrowed Funds . 65,396 

Own Acceptances . — 

Loans Idken at Long Term by the Banking Department .. 228,474 
Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department. . 43,666 

Moitgage and Communal Bonds in Cnculation. 2,893,437 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk. 36,758 

Capital . 90,000 

Reserves (Legal and Free) . 146,000 

Reserve lor Pensions . 47,235 

Other Reserves for Special Purposes . 49,585 

Value Adjustments (unless set off on other items) . 1,627 

Other Liabilities . 130,547 



Own Drawings in Circulation. — 

Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including Guarantees 
of Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreements 191,909 
Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Circu¬ 
lation . 38,644 

. . . .aw 1 . 1 .. ‘ . - - - - . ■ - . 

Board of Management: Wilhelm tom Diode, Munich; Dr. Max Hacki, Munich; Jfifien von Roller, Munich; Dr. Peter Pfeiffer, Munich; Dr. Wen* 
ner Premauer, Munich; Dr. Hans Gunther SchOnmann, Munich; Dr. German SchweigeY, Munich; Dr Hans Christoph Freiherr von Tucher, 
Munich; Elmar Warning, Munich. Deputies: Giinter Grttner, Munich; Dr. Heribert Strobel, Munich. 

Board of Directois: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr. Hans-Helmut Kuhnk»e, Duisburg, Vice-Chairman; Friedrich Freiherr von 
Teudiert, Munich, Vice-Chairman. 
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ASSAM FRONTIER 
TEA CO. 


The Annual General Meeting 
of The Assam Frontier Ttfa 
Company Limited will be held on 
August 30th in London. 

The following is an extract 
from the circulated review of the 
Chairman, Sir Charles Miles, 
OBE: 

The profit for the year ended 
December‘31, 1966, is £217,044, 
which compares with £85,477 for 
the previous year. After allowing 
for adjustments and providing 
for Taxation, there remains 
a surplus of £112,605, as com¬ 
pared with £90,427 for 1965. 
The Board recommrnd a dividend 
of 8 per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, less tax. 

The crop harvested was equal 


to that of the previous year and 
the average price obtained for our 
teas sold in Calcutta showed an 
increase of Rs.0.30 per lb. against 
a district average rise of only 
Rs.0.10 per lb. In London we 
realised a final average of 4s. 4d. 
per lb equalling the price received 
last year, whereas the district 
average fell by 2d. These figures 
are encouraging and reflect the 
efforts being made to raise the 
standard of our products. 

Our crop to the middle of July 
is 4»393,6oo lb, a decrease of 
285,920 lb when compared with 
the same period in 1966. This 
decrease is attributable to hail 
damage at three divisions earlier 
in the year and the affected areas 
are now recovering. 


Groupement de lTndustrie Sidlrurgique 

G.I.S. 

(Finance for the Iron and Steel Industries) 
PARIS, FRANCE 


At the Annual General Meeting 
of June 26, Monsieur Jacques 
Ferry stated that the activities of 
the French steel industry during 
the financial year did not notably 
differ from those of the previous 
year, as regards production, turn¬ 
over and sales. 

This statement is indicative of 
the strength which the French steel 
industry has shown in face of 
economic difficulties which con¬ 
tinue to hinder the sound expan¬ 
sion of the European Steel In¬ 
dustry. 

The accounts for the 1966 
financial year do not yet reflect the 
adoption of the Steel Plan which 
is only just beginning to show 
effect. Expenses incurred by new 
investment programmes still show 
a marked reduction (Fr775 mil¬ 
lion as against Fr875 million), but 
the total of distributed profits is 
near enough equal to that of the 
previous year, while long and 
medium term loans increased by 
only 3.66 per cent. On the whole 
the position of the steel companies 
is in line with their efforts towards 
consolidation and with their ex¬ 
pectant attitude until the provi¬ 
sions of the Convention of July 
29, 1966, relating to the Steel 
Plan are producing their practical 
effects. 

Monsieur Ferry emphasised that 
the first consequence of these 
provisions would be a vigorous 

4 . *’ 
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resumption of investments. This 
resumption will be noticeable as 
from the present year. At the same 
time, the annual rate of increase 
in productivity should rise sharply 
as a result of a development in the 
programme of reorganisation and 
rationalisation ; the drop in the 
price of fuel, which has been in 
effect since the beginning of 1967, 
will equally contribute to an im¬ 
provement in the profitability of 
the companies. The future may 
therefore be anticipated with grow¬ 
ing confidence. 

Monsieur Ferry concluded by 
saying that the principal require¬ 
ments for a resumption of the 
expansion policy, based on high 
productivity investments, have now 
been achieved. It only remains to 
strengthen the commercial situa¬ 
tion which has remained mediocre, 
and which is largely characterised 
by a fruitless battle over prices 
between the competitors of the 
ECSC. Both common market and 
national public authorities are 
justifiably concerned. Bringing the 
present situation rapidly to an end 
would require a more realistic 
assessment of competition in the 
steel market and, as far as the 
exchanges between the Six are 
concerned, an approach which, in 
this period of difficult adaptation, 
would take into account certain 
obvious and essential national 
requirements. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Australian National 
University 

Senior Lecturer and Lecturer in 
Economice 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
to posts In Economies In the School of 
Oeneral Studies of the University, one 
at the level of Senior Lecturer and one 
at the level of Lecturer. The appointees 
will be expected to take up duty ae soon 
as possible 

Candidates should have honours 
qualifications or the equivalent In 
Economics. 

The Department of Economics Is a 
department of the Faculty of Economics. 
It offers courses leading to the pass or 
honours degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Economics. Candidates are 

(oontinued In next colnmn) 


supervised for the degree of Master of 
Arts or Master of Economics and of 
Doctor of Philosophy. In addition to tpe 
Economics major there are courses in 
Agricultural Economics, Labour Economics 
and Mathematical Economics. 

The University provides reasonable 
travel and removal expenses and assistance 
with housing. Superannuation la on the 
F.B.B.U. pattern with supplementary 
benefits. Financial assistance towards 
study leave Is also available. 

Salary on appointment will be In 
accordance with qualifications and 
experience within the ranges: senior 
lecturer JA7,4to (ft x $264)—$8,750: 
lecturer $Aft.400 (6 X $370; 1 X $28©)— 
$7,300 per annum. 

Further information and the forms 
which should accompany an application 
may be obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.l. 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on September 2ft, 1887. 


WELSH HOSPITAL BOARD 


STATISTICIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of STATISTICIAN in the 
Medical Division of the Board, the head offioes of which are situated 
in the Cardiff Civic Centre area. 

Applicants for this important post must hold a university degree in 
statistics, or diploma in technology in statistics ; or in mathematics, 
economics, or other appropriate main subjects combined with statistics, 
and wilt be expected to have had wide statistical experience. Normally 
they should have been awarded a first or second class honours degree. 

The successful candidate will be concerned with the application of 
statistical methods in the study of specific medical and administrative 
problems within the hospital service, together with more routine appli¬ 
cations such as cancer registration, mental health epidemiology and 
hospital activity analysis. Time will be available on the Board's recently 
installed I.C.T. 1903 computer for these and other projects. The person 
appointed will aot as adviser to the Senior Administrative Medical 
Officer and will be expected to provide consultant staff in the princi¬ 
pality with statistical advice on the conduct of clinical trials or other 
research projects. Opportunities will be given to develop his oir her own 
lines of research. 

SALARY:—<£ 2,240 rising by five annual increments to £ 2,740 per 
annum. New entrants to the Service commence at £ 2 , 240 . 

The appointment is established and subject to a contributory super¬ 
annuation scheme. 

Applications to be submitted on the Board's standard form for 
which a self addressed foolscap envelope should be sent to the Secretary 
EC, Welsh Hospital Board, Temple of Peace and Health, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 

Completed applications to be returned to the Secretary not later than 
14 days after the appearance of this advertisement. 



A candidate’s identity will not be disclosed unless 
he gives permission after a confidential discussion . 

Economist 

(Financial planning & analysis) up to £3 t 500 

for a West Midlands group of forty companies whose 
interests cover a wide range of manufacturing industries 
and construction activities. Annual turnover exceeds 
£30 million and growth continues. 

The economist will have scope for original thought 
He will devise and apply statistical criteria for 
evaluating the financial performance of the group, its 
subsidiaries and competitors. He will advise and consult 
with senior management on moves to diversify, 
rationalise, invest or acquire, and will prepare medium 
and long term growth programmes. 

Candidates, in their thirties, should possess a First or 
Second Class Honours 'Degree in Economics with several 
years’ experience of corporate planning and analysis 
in financial terms. The post is pensionable with life 
assurance, removal expenses and other benefits. Please 
write to W. J. O. Midlie quoting S. 2926 , and stating 
how each requirement is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
14 ST* VINCENT PLACE GLASGOW Cl 


Massey University 

PALMERSTON NORTH, NEW ZEALAND 

Cha&r in Farm Management or 
Chatr in Farm Management and 
Agricultural Economica 

MiSNy University invites applications lor 
the poaltlon of Professor of Farm 
Management or of Farm Management and 
Agricultural Economics. The successful 
applicant will occupy the Walter Clark 
Buchanan Otiatr of the University. 

Until recently this Chair has been 
held by a Professor with responsibility 
for Agricultural Economics including Farm 
Management, the department consisting 
of one reader, lour senior lecturers and 
three lecturers 

The present vacancy is being advertised 
In alternative forms and concurrently 
with a newly created one In Agricultural 
Marketing in order to give advantages of 
flexibility in apportioning responsibilities. 

Applicants should hold a degree in 
Agriculture and have had advanced 
training In Farm Management which 
should oe the major field. They shall 

(oontinued in next column) 


have an up to date appreciation of the 
uM^e«^^^th9jH7 to analyse 

toggle 

artxnent. Further responsibilities .Will 


successful applicant may be required to 
continue these arrangements. 

An IBM1820 Computer with extended 
storage Is available at the Uni 
Salary In the range INZ7300 
(83NTB— £1 sterling). 

The general conditions of 
and particulars of the University are 
available from the Seoretanr-Oeneral. 
Association of Commonwealth universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, 

Pall Mall. London, S.W.l. or the 
Registrar of the University. 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on September IS, 1887, 


Economists and 
Statisticians 

The Economics and Statistics Department of the Gas Council has vacancies lor 

Statistical Assistants 
Assistant Statisticians!Economists 
Statisticians!Economists 

to work on demand forecasting and on market research. 

Applicants for the posts of Statistical Assistant should hold a qualification of the 
Institute of Statisticians 

Applicants for the senior posts should have a good honours degree in Statistics 
or Economics with Statistics 

Salaries will be commensurate with expenence end qualifications but will be 
not less than £ 1.000p.a. for Statistical Assistants. £ 1,500 for Assistant Statisticians 
and £2.000 tor Statisticians 


Enquiries from prospactive 
applicants and datailed 
applications should be sent to:— 
The Secretary, 

The Gee Council 
4/5, Grosvenor Place. 

London S.W.l. 


THE 
GAS COUNCIL 


Scottish Home and Health Department 
RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

STATISTICIAN 

Applications ere invited from men or women aged at liaat 28 for a 
poet of Statistician in the Research end Intelligence Unit of the Scottish 
Home and Health Department. The statistician will work under the general 
direction of the Co-dirsctora of the Unit, which consists of doctors, 
administrators, end research workers. 

The duties of the post include the provision of statistical advice on 
matters concerning the operation of the Scottish Health Services. The 
Statistician will be responsible for the organisation, collection and analysis 
of statistical data used in the forming of administrative and managerial 
decisions on the running of tha health service in Scotland. The successful 
candidate will also be responsible for tha day-to-day control of tha 
Department's Statistical Branch and will be required to work closely wiflt 
medical and other research workers both inside end outside tha Depart¬ 
ment. Opportunities will be given to develop hie or her own lines of 
research. 

Candidates for the poet muet hold a university degree or a diploma in 
technology in statistics; or in mathematics or economics or otbfcr 
appropriate main subject combined with statistics and will be expected 
to have had wide statistical experience. Normally they should heve been 
awarded first or second class honours in their degree or diploma or hold 
a higher degree, but, if they are not to qualified they may be considered 
if their experience of statistical work makes them specially suitable for 
the Statistician Class. 

Salary scale:—£2.2&0.£3,107. 

initially, the appointment will be on an uneetabllehed (i.e. non- 
penetonabte)' beefs but the successful candidate may. heve an tarty 
opportunity of applying for establishment through the Civil Service 
Commits ion. 

Writs Establishment Officer, Room 366A, St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh, 

1 for application form. Closing date; August 18, 1887. . 
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/PPOIISITMENTS 



LUCAS 


A vacancy exists for an 

ECONOMIST 


to join a team concerned with short and 
longer term forecasting, planning production 
and stockholding policies and developing 
systems for their implementation. Future 
development will include the application of 
forecasting in greater depth to manpower 
requirements and the provision of 
production facilities and ancillary services. 
An economic degree is essential and - 
practical post graduate experience in 
industry an advantage. 

Apply in writing, giving full details of age, 
qualifications and experience to the: 

Personnel Manager, 

JOSEPH LUCAS LIMITED, 

Great King Street, Birmingham, 19, 
quoting reference PM/SP/1002. 


ECONOMIST 


A leading container-ship company seeks an economist to 
develop, eb initio, a theoretical basis for its freight pricing 
policies 

The *' container revolution ' will make the present ocean 
rate structure virtually obsolete and the company has 
decided that a radical approach to freight rates, covering 
both the land and see elements of the through movement, 
is necessary 

This post offers a unique synthpsis of theory and practice 
and an opportunity to make an important contribution to 
the development of shipping 

The successful candidate will work under the guidance of a 
senior planning executive and a committee of highly 
experienced tariff clerks will be available as representatives 
of the " Real world " and throwers of cold water. 

Ideally, he will be a graduate economist with post-graduate 
academic experience in transport economics, international 
trade or some relevant aspect of econometrics The 
theoretical aspects of the study could well form the basis 
of a thesis. 

He will be basod in London but will probably find it 
neceesary to travel overseas 

A one-year contract is offered, and salary will be negotiable 
The study must be completed within a year It is unlikely 
that a further contrart will be offered, but part-time 
consultancy could well follow 

Write giving lull details of age education, qualifications, 
career to date and present salary to — Position 
No AWE 1249 


Austin Knight Limited 

P.o. BOX IDS. LONDON. W.l. _ 

All applications are recorded, acknowledged and 
forwarded to our clients Companies in which you 
are not interested should be listed in a covering 
letter to the Position Number Supervisor. 


University of Liverpool 

The School of Business 
Studies, in conjunction with the 
Institute of Purchasing and 

Supply, Is shortly to commence 
a two-year investigation Into 

Industrial Inventories In the 

United Kingdom. A vaeanoy exists 

lor a Research Assistant with a 
Degree in Economics or Statistics 
and appropriate Industrial or 
research experience, to conduct a 
survey of existing sources of 
information, followed by extensive 
field investigations. Salary up to 
£1,500 per annum together with 
F.SJS.U benefits 

Applications, stating age, qualifi¬ 
cations and experience together 
with the names of two referees, 
should be received not later than 
August 31. 1967, by the Registrar, 
from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

Please quote Ref. RV/122/E. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFTELD: 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Enfield College of 
Technology, Queensway, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 

(included in the White Paper an 
Polvtechnica) 

PRINCIPAL: O S. Brosan. T.D., PhD., 

D F.H., Hon. M.I.E.D., C.Eng . 

P I.M.A., F.I.E.E., M.I.Prod.E.. 

Faculty'of Arts—Posts In ECONOMICS 
(ref.A.2) 

The Governors seek to appoint a well 
qualified graduate as a Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics 
Duties will largely consist of, but will 
nut necessarily be confined to. teaching 
and developing the subject for a new 
Honours Degree Course In Engineering In 
which the subject is treated as an 
integral part of the course and not 
as a minor subject Industrial or 
Commercial experience Is desirable and an 
interest in the application of economics 
to Industrial problems Is essential. 

Opportunities exist for research or 
consultancy either on a group or individual 
busts. 

Salary within the range Assistant 
Lectuier Grade B - £ 955- £ 1,845 
Lecturer-£ 1.875-£2.140 plus London 
Allowance of £70 p.u. 

FACULTY OF ARTS • Post No. 9 
The Governor seek to appoint 
Lecturers or Senior Lecturers in 
Marketing Candidates shuuld possess 
appropriate academic qualifications and 
have good business experience in 
marketing 

The successful applicants will work 
with a group of Marketing Specialists 
in teaching and developing the subject 
in the College and have the use of 
the College computer. Research and 
Consultancy are encouraged 
Courses in Marketing Include final 

S tar options in B.A. Business Studies, 

N C. Business Studies. Diploma In 
Marketing and post-experience 
Management rojrses 

In respect of the B A Business Studies 
Course the final year options in Marketing 
Analysis and Research and Marketing 
Overseas Include studies in Marketing 
Research. Analysis. Planning and 
Organisation and Mathematics lor 
Marketing, and one of the posts Is for 
applicants who have some special Interest 
and, or experience in the general field of 
marketing analysis and forecasting either 
in a product field or in firms' general 
marketing operations 

For another of the posts some 
experience as a Brand Manager and of 
the use of marketing plans would be an 
advantage. 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer -£2,140- 
£2.380, Lecturer—£ 1,875-£2,140. Plus 
London Allowance of £70 p.a. 

FACULTY OF ARTS* Post No 10 
The Governors seek to appoint well 

a uallfied graduates with an interest In 
tie development of Economics, to work 
With a young and expanding group of 
Economists 

> The Economics Staff are committed to 
the development of existing C.N A .A 
degree courses in Mathematics lor 
Business and Business Studies and to 
the development of a new Integrated 
Social Science Course. Applications are 
partlcilarly Invited from people with an 
interest in one of the following fields:— 
Quantative Economics 
Macro Economic Policy 
Central Economic Planning 
Urban and Regional Planning 
Business Economics 
Opportunities exist for research and 
consultancy on either an individual or 
group basis. 

Appointments can be made it e'ther 
Senior Lecturer or Lecturer level, the 
salary scales being as follows: — 

Senior Lecturer—‘£2,140-£2.380, 
Lecturer—£1.875- £2,140. Plus London 
Allowance of £70 p.a 
Application forms and further details 
from th? Academic RjfKrar to whom 
oomplated forms should M retained not 
later than two weeks Biter tne 
app»sranee of this advertisement. 

D B DENNY. M A 
Otvet Education Officer. 


£2,000 STARTING SALARY. Trade 
Association Executive sought by the 
Association for U.K. Department Store 
Trade. Degree or professional qualification 
an advantage, but priority given to 
evidence of relevant qualities. Pension. 
Applloattons—marked "Private- 
Appointment”—to : The Director, Retail 
Distributors Association. Ideal House, 

1 Argyll Street. W.l. 


As a result of the expansion of the 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE, 

Applications are sought for the following 
posts: 

Two Assistant Directors of Post 
Experience Courses 
Ref: MAJPADI213IM. 

one for short residential courses for 
middle and senior managers and the other 
for Executive Development Programmes, 
Candidates should hold a good honours 
degree and/or a recognises professional 
qualification, it it desirable that they 
should have had industrial experience and 
training experience, preferably at middle 
management level. Salary within the range 
for university lecturers 


Occupational Psychology 
Ref: MAIL1241M. 

Industrial Sociology 
Ref: MAILI23(M. 

I M&nagement Science 
Ref: MAIU251M. 

(This latter post will not be available 
until the summer of 1968) Candidates 
should have a good honours degree, 
appropriate for the subject, with an 
interest in developing their subject tn a 
business school. Successful applicants will 
have the opportunity to participate in the 
development of a wide range of courses 
as well as to sustain his own research and 
consultancy and will Join an existing 
group in his subject. Salary Rcales- 
Lecturer £l,470-£2.270 (Barj— £3,630 
(F.S.S.U.) Assistant Lecturer £1,105- 
£1,340 (F.S 8.U ) Commencing salary 
will be fixed according to qualifications 
and experience. Removal allowances of up 
to a maximum of £150 are payable in 
certain circumstances. Preliminary 
confidential enquiries may be made to 
Professor T Kempner, The Management 
Centre, Emm Lane. Bradford, 9. 

(Bradford 45345) 

Application forms and further details 
may o* obtained from (Please quote post 
and ref.) The Registrar 

University of Bradford 
Bradford, 7. 


Massey University 

PALMERSTON NORTH. NEW ZEALAND 

Chair in Agricultural Marketing 
or Chair in Marketing 

Applications are invited for a position as 
Professor in the field of Agricultural 
Marketing or Marketing. 

Experience in consumer or commodity 
marketing and interest in the practical 
problems of marketing are particularly 
sought in addition to a suitable 
academic background. It is hoped to 
develop the study of the marketing of 
agricultural and biological materials 
through all phases of processing and 
distribution from the producer to the 
consumer. 

Research and instruction will be both at 
the level of the complete industry and the 
individual processing or marketing unit, 
extending over both commodity problems 
and those of individual products. 

The appointee win be responsible for 
the organisation and complete or partial 
teaching of such oourses as may be 
required by the Council. At the present 
time there are courses in Agricultural 
and Food Marketing tor atudents in the 
third year of the B.Tech. (Food) 
degree and the fourth year of the 
B.Tech. (Food) and B.Agr.Sc. degrees. 

He will be responsible for the supervision 
of graduate research work in marketing 
leading to the degrees of M.Tech(Food) 
and MAgr.Sc. 

At present the University has a 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management, and a Department 
of Economics. Tne Chair in Agricultural 
Economics and Farm Management has 
become vacant and is being advertised 
concurrently with this new Chair in 
Agricultural Marketing or Marketing. 

The University wishes to maintain 
flexibility in determining the departmental 

S sociatlon of the Chair In Marketing and 
apportioning responsibilities between 
Professors. 

8alary in the range $NZ7200-$NZ0200- 
<$2NZ— £1 sterling). 

The general condition* of appointment 
and particulars uf me University are 
available from the Secretary-General. 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Branch Qffloe). Marlborough 
House, Pall Mali. London, 8.W.l,, or the 
Registrar of the University, 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
London on September 15, 1967. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CONFIDENTIAL 
REPLY SERVICE 

In common with other news¬ 
papers we should like to advise 
readers of our Confidential Box 
Number Reply Service 

Readers wishing to make use of 
this service should enclose their 
reply (addressed to the appro¬ 
priate Box Number) in an 
envelope addressed to 

Confidential Repl*;' Service. 

The Economist. 

26, St. James's Street. 

London, S.W.1. 

and list the companies to which 
they do not wish it to be sent. 

All letters which are not for¬ 
warded to the advertiser are 
destroyed. The Economist makes 
no charge for this service. 


NALQO Education 
Department 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT : 
SALARY RI8INO 

To £1,940 p.a. Applications invited for 
the above superannuate post from persons 
with degree or professional qualifications, 
interested In and preferably with 
experience of, part-time study, to help 
run NALOO’s vocational and trade union 
education and training services. For 
application fortes and further Information 
write as soon as possible to: OENERAL 
SECRETARY, NALOO, 8 Harewood Row, 
London, N.W.l/ 


The University of Leeds 

Centre of 
Transport Studies 

Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified candidates for the boat of LEC¬ 
TURER or ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
Applied Economics with reference to 
Transport. 

Salary on the scale £1,108-£1.340 for 
an Assistant Lecturer or £1,470-£2,630 
for a Lecturer. 

Applications (three copied stating age. 
qualifications and experience and naming 
three referees, should reach The Registrar 
And Secretary. The Salveralty, Leeds, 3, 
not later than August 31, 1867. 


Financial Accountant 

£ 1 , 500 -£ 1,800 

His responsibilities will include preparation of monthly 
management accounts, year end accounts and consolidations. 
Applicants should be Chartered Accountants, aged up to 28. 

We are interested in hearing from newly qualified accountants 
who wish to make a career in Industry. 

Three weeks* paid holiday is given each year and there is a 
contributory pension scheme and a bonus scheme in operation. 
Luncheon vouchers are provided. 

Applications giving brief personal details and experience should 
be sent to :— 


HOLTS 


Group Accountant, 

Holt ^Products Limited. 
12 - 14 , Sydenham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey CR 9 IQL. 


Vacancies for Economists 
in investment research 


Applications ere invited from men or women who have 
recently graduated in economics and are interested in 
working in the field of investment research. The Work 
offers considerable variety and intellectual challenge. 
Starting salaries are competitive and scope for subsequent 
advancement Is good- 

P/ease write* giving detaifs of qualifications, to: 



The University of Calgrary 

department of SOCIOLOGY AND ■ 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications ure invited for the position 
of noAdof the Deportment of Sociology 
and Anthropology. The Deportment now 
includes sixteen membera who offer a 
full undergraduate programme and a 
post-graduate programme which 
emphasizes :octal organisation, socio¬ 
cultural change and the socialisation 
process In Canadian society, along with 
cross-cultural studies, 

it la anticipated that the appointment 
will be made at the full Professor level 
(current minimum $16,800.00) with the 
usual benefits, commencing July 1. 1968. 

Further Information from, and 
appllcatlona (Including curriculum vitae) 
to The Dean. Faculty of Arts and 
Science, The University of Calgary. 
CSlgary, Alberta. Canada. 


The Edinburgh School of 
Agriculture 

Applications are Invited for a post of 
Agricultural Economist, to assist in farm 
management advisory work. Placing on 
the scales will be according to qualifications 
and experience 


Grade 111 — £1.398 — £2.193 
Candidates should hold a degree In 
Agricultural Economics or Economics or 
Agriculture. Applicants with post¬ 
graduate experience in farm management 
preferred. 

Further particulars and application 
form from Secretary. The Edinburgh 
School of Agriculture. West Mains Road. 
Edinburgh 


The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 


to u Research Fellowship in the Economics 
of Latin America. The Fellow appointed 
will be required to pursue, with a view to 
publication, research In that subject. 
Applications will be welcomed from 
candidates qualified in economics, widely 
Interpreted (including, fur example, 
industrial sociology, demography, geog¬ 
raphy, or recent economic history 
Those who have ulready had considerable 
experience of this particular field, as well 
as persons who are prepared to make 
Latin America their special field of 
interest after appointment, will be eligible. 

The salury will be not less than 
£2 000 a year, with superannuation 
benefits Period of tenure to be arranged, 
but probably not more than three years 
with an initial probationary period 
Provision has been made for any necessary 
travel expenses of the Research Fellow, 
and fur research and secretarial assistance. 

Applications should be made by letter 
giving full particulars of the candidate's 
career and a brief rtoumO of his proposed 
research, and should be addressed to the 
Assistant Secretary, The London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street. Aldwych. London. 

1 W.C.2, by whom they should be received 
not later than September 29, 1907. 


University of New South 
Wales 

Professor of Economics 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above-mentioned position. 

This additional Chair is one of lour 
In the School of Economics, Faculty 
of Commerce. Professor J. W. Nevlle Is 
Head of the School and Professor 
Murray Kemp holds the Research Chair 
Tlie Chair of Economic Statistics Is 
being currently advertised 

The University will welcome 
applications from persons Interested in 
any branch of economics, but 
particularly from those interested In 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ECONOMIC THEORY 
ECONOMETRICS 
The present salary la 8A10.400 per 
annum. (Under review—probable new 
salary about IA12.000 per annum). 

Subject to the consent of the university 
Council, pratoesen may undertake a 
limited amount of higher consultative 
work. 


- Moiteffifter. LbhdortJBpf' 


if., 4, c. .' 


The University reserves the right to 
fill any chair by Invitation. 

Detalla of appoi n t m ent, including 
superannuation, study leave and housing 
scheme, may be obtained from Ibis ■ 
Association'of Commonwealth Universities 
(BranchCjace), Marlborough Houle, Fall 




I Australian National 
University 

I Lecturer in Economic History 

I Applications are Invited for appointment 
to a new poet of Lecturer in Economic 
History in the School of Genera! Studies. 
The appointee wlU be expected to take 
up duty as sarly as possible In 1988. 

The lecturer appointed will piobably 
; be asked to take pait in the teaching of 
Australian economic history (Economic 
History II) and comprehensive economic 
development and policy In selected countries 
since 194 r (Economic History III). 
Preference will be given to a candidate 
who la not only experienced in economic 
history but also well qualified In economic 
theory. 

The Department of Economic History is 
s department of the Faculty of Economics. 

; It oners courses leading to the pass or 
honours degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
; Bachelor of Economics. Candidates are 
supervised for the degree of Master of 
! Arts or Master of Economics and of 
. Doctor of Philosophy. The courses Include 
studies of the modern development of 
selected economies, Including the United 
; Kingdom, United States of America. 

I Australia, Japan ami the UJ3.S.R., and 
. the history of economic thought 
j Salary by appointment will be In accord- 
I ance with qualifications and experience 
j within the range: $A5,400 (6 x $279. 

1 x $280) — $7,300 per annum. 

The University provides reasonable 
' travel and removal expenses and assistance 
i with housing Superannuation is on the 
F S.8.U. pattern with supplementary 
benefits. Financial assistance towards study 
I leave Is also available. 

Further information and the forms which 
I should accompany an application may be 
obtained from the Association of Common- 
j wealth Universities (Branch Office). 

I Marlborough House, Fall Mall. London, 

1 S.W1. 

Applications close in Australia and 
I London on October 31. 1967 

j APPOINTMENT 
I REQUIRED 

i - 1 ■ 

I RESIDENT ENGINEER Construction 
ending 15 yr. contract Domiciled Europe 
travelling Mid-East, and No. Africa seeks 
I Sales-Service-Feaslblllty-lnspectlon 

Negotiation-Spot Assignments only Over¬ 
ride, Fee or Percentage Euro Bank Ref. 

83 Giessen. Oermany, 2-A Roosevelt Btr. 

BUSINESS 

I ' . . . . 

1 A Tax-Free Capital Gain 

The arrangement of immediate and often 
! substantial—increases m the values of 
i clients' portfolios Is just one of the 
advanced techniques we use to combat 
inflation and maximise capital grow’ih 
potential for residents of the U.K. and 
elsewhere Please write for details to 
Box 2147. 

You can achieve Financial 
Independence in 36 months 

A Westinghouse coin-op Laundry and/or 
dry cleaning store is the answer to your 
investment problem of today and to 
tomorrow's uncertainty. For an initial 
cash capital of £2.000 you can become 
the owner of a profitable dry cleaning 
store: for £4.000 a successful laundry 
The balance can be hire purchased and 
paid for out of profits over three years. 

Over 18.000 Investors have successfully 
token the opportunity of earning up to 
£4.000 per annum with Westinghouse. 
who offer technically the most advanced 
equipment and the widest available range 
in the industry. Ooln-op Laundry and 
dry cleaning sites are available, write 
for Information about how you can get 
all the help, know how, end tuition to 
Dept. 122, Anglowest laundry Distributors 
Ltd., 88 Margaret Street, London. W l 

EDUCATION 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G.C.E. “O "-and 
" A " (all Boards) London Unlv . 
BBo.Econ., B.A.. BSc.. LL.B., also 
Diplomas. Certificates. Bar. Bankers. 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams Prospectus free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., 

Dept. P.17, 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <e« two 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Eeon) LL.B, 

and other external degrees of the 
university of London. Also Accountancy. 
Secretaryship, law. Costing, Banking, 
insurance. Marketing. 0.0JS., and many 
.U^n-e xam ^c m^^lnbtalness subjects 

Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dep. 09/2), Bt. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London. E.C.4 City 6874 (Founded 1910) 
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VISIT 

HIE 32nd INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
OF THESSALONIKI 

3 — 24 SEPTEMBER 1967 

Loading Centre of trade 
in the Mediterranean area 

35 COUNTRIES WILL DISPLAY THEIR PRODUCTION 
2,900 EXHIBITORS FROM ALL AROUND THE WORLD 

VISIT GREECE 

VISIT THE INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF THESSALONIKI 
INFORMATION: From the Greek Consular Authorities 




Paid-up Capital and Reserves Money received on deposit 
exceed £2,900,000 at call and Short Notice 

Trade Bank and Fine Trade at current market rates 
Bills Discounted of interest 


Clive Discount Company 1 Royal Exchange Avenue 

Limited London EC3 

» Telephone 01-283 1101 

I Telex 25182 


?i§ 


i 


dJ 

nl 


rr 


i\ * 






THE MOST 

DISTINGUISHED NAME 
IN 

SCOTCH WHISKY 
MACDONALD GREENLEES LTD , 
DISTILLERS, LEITH. SCOTLAND 


OUR OOOR 
IS VOUR DOOR 
TO BUSINESS IN 



ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN 

AGENCIES LIMITED 

110 Bishopsqate,London E.C 

Id:01-588 3V71 Telex: 23346 
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Who took the worry 
out of Mr. Johnson’s 
Japan trading? 



(we did) 


■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance 
for 91 years. 

■ Fullest coverage throughout Japan- 
extensive associations with Japanese 
industry. 

HEAD OFFICE. YURAKUCHO, TOKYO. JAPAN 

MITSUI BANK 

new york Bangkok boniay Singapore 

London Branch: 35 King Stoat, London, E.C.2, England 


COMNONITY PRICE (IPHM 

Confidential short and long tenn price forecasts for; 



Currently serving a number of the world's largest corporations 
m For fur ther details kmdly write us on your corporate letterhead. 
"An organization that successfully antu ipates major price movements 



34th Year World Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sabs, sf Industrial Couedity Cup. 

122 E. 42nd St., Naw Yaik, N.Y. 1M17 
Cable: ECONOGRAM 


WSP 

ROYAL EXCHANGE? 



XHE CIVIL ENGINEER 

Big projecta—big problems. Most can be covered 
ThlB 18 why many consultants and 
big construction companies place their insurance 
business with the Royal Exchange Group. Because 
it offers a complete insurance service, that all 
companies, large or small, both here and abroad, 
need. Consult your insurance adviser or write to 
the address below. 



you’ll find real security with 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 

GROUP 
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The strength of a group 
of companies is in its 
ability to foster close co¬ 
operation between indivi¬ 
dual members, particularly 
in the interests of research 
and development ... and 
in the Delta Group of Com¬ 
panies more than one 
hundred factories com¬ 
bine their skills and re¬ 
sources to provide the 
mostadvanced metallurgi¬ 
cal and engineering tech¬ 
niques. The Delta Group is 
Europe's largest producer 
of non-ferrous metals and 
manufactures . . . from 
copper and its alloys in 
extruded, rolled, forged or 
cast forms ... a range of 
quality products as nume¬ 
rous and varied as the 
many industries which it 
serves. 
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TOGETHER... 
engineering \ 
the future IVn 
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EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS • COPPER TUBES • ROLLED PLATE, SHEET AND STRIP 
WIRE ■ CABLES ■ PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS • HOT STAMPINGS, 
PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS • GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 
ENGINEERS’ AND PLUMBERS' BRASSFOUNDRY • SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINE TOOLS 
TURNED PARTS • NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MASONRY INDUSTRY 


( THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

i&f&AST GREENWICH. LONDON S.E.10 AND DARTMOUTH STREET, BIRMINGHAM 7 IgHHBU 


tcgatereu as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. Printed In England by Electrical Press Limited (Web-Offset Division), Harlow, Essex 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 25 St. James's Street. London S.W.l. Telephone: 01-930 5155. Postage on this issue: UK 6d.; Overseas 5d. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Exchequer 6\% 
Savings Bondi 3% 
Exchequer 6*,% 
British Electric 3% 
Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric 3',% 
Fundlng6',% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 4% 

Treasury 6*,% 
Funding 6% 

Brltlsh Gas 3% 
Treasury 5'-% 

War Loan /', % 
Consols 2',% 



Price, 

Price. 

Net Red. 

Gross Red. 

INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 

Indicated 

Change 

Gross 


August 

August 

Yield, 


Yield. 




Market 

on 

Redemption 


2. 

1967 

9. 

1967 

August 9. 
19674 

August 9, 

1967 



August 9 

week 

Yield 
£ s. 

d 





s. 

d. 


s. 

d 

Australia 5\% 

I98S 

94 1 , 95\ 

+', 


4 

0 

1969 

I00"„ 

I00'»„ 


12 

3 


4 

1 

Belgium. Kingdom 5%% 
Cle>Francalie Petroles 6% 

1976 

98’ 4 99', 

+ 2'. 


13 

8 

1960-70 




6 

6 


12 

01 

1985 

95 95’ 


e 

0 

1971 

* 


17 

5 


II 

8 

Continental 011 6',% 

1971 

I0I’,-(Q2 

_* 


17 

6 

1968-73 

83', 

83% 


9 

10 


17 

3/ 

Cyansmid Intarnattonal S’ 4 % 

1980 

96* ,-97' 



1 

6 

1965-75 

W.a 

76’, 


II 

5 


17 

71 

Denmark. Mortgage Bank 6',°/. 
Ericsson Telefen 6\% 

1971 

103-104 

+1 

5 

10 

4 

1976-79 

73', 

73’. 


10 

1 


17 

71 

1986 

100', 100*4 



9 

1 

1985-87 

96», 

96', 


2 

6 


19 

1 f 

SJ 

< 

c 

1 

J 

1980 

94’,-95', 

_ * 


II 

8 

1970-80 

SB' 

58', * 


10 

7 


16 

41 

Coal ft Steel Community 6',% 

1986 

98‘ 4 -99', 



12 

0 

1960-90 

96'*,, 



18 

7 


13 

II 

Japan, Government 5'.% 

1980 

90', -91', 

f*4 


II 

5 

1995-98 


99' 


1 

4 


19 

II f 

Mexico 6\% 

1981 

96',-97', 



5 

0 

1993 

91 

88 


3 

9 


19 

1 

New Zealand 7% 

19/6 

I03',-I04% 

+ A. 


8 

3 

1990-95 

5f. 

54*, 


7 

4 


13 

41 

Norway. Kingdom 5’.% 

1985 

91',-92 


6 

1 

2006-12 

83 

80' 


2 

10 


17 

61 

Philips International 

1976 

104-105 

+ ', 


1 

10 

after 1952 

5,, 1 

51*, 


0 

3 


17 

5 r 

Portugal 5*4% 

1985 

92’,-93*, 



8 

10 


30' i* 

36*4 


0 

3 


17 

Of 

Transalpine Finance 6* 4 % 

1985 

99-99', 



16 

5 


The Economic* Excel Indicator 



[1953 100) 
1967 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

Bargains 

marked 

Aug 2 

436 -9 

436 8 

4 99 

10,904 

435 8 

435 2 

5-01 

10.454 

. 4 

435 0 

435 0 

5-01 

10.114 

7 

434 0 

433 1 

5 03 

12,528 

. 8 

430 3. 

429 4 

5 07 

11,398 

9 

428 0 

427 -9 

5 09 

11,029 

High 

436 8 (August 2) 

372 2 (February 28) 



Prices. 1967 

Ordinary 


Price. 

Change Yield 


Stocka 


August 

on Aug, 


39 704 

M.SIO 02.010 


Algemene Bk. 

%248 

+ '% 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI.50 

+0 1 

Amt ft N.Z. Bk. 

56/4% 

- 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B,3055 

+ 5 

B. of America 

•59', 

+ *. 

B. of Ireland 

75/6* 


B. of Montreal 

£5** 

+ 

B of N.S. Wales 

48/9 


B of Scotland 

70/9 


B Bruxelles 

Fr B25IS 

+ 10 

B. de Paris P B 

Fr 177-9 

+ 9 9 

Barclays 

65'9 

~9d 

Barclays DCO 

44/9 


BOISA 

37/- 

-■ 3d 

Can Imp Com 

£29*, 

+ ', 

Chartered Bank 

59/- 


Chase Manhattan 

•67\ 

- 1 ’, 

Commerzbank 

D 194 5 

+ 12 

Credit Comclal 

Fr 110-0 

-0 1 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S 2310 

+ 155 

Creditanstalt 

%468 


Deutsche Bank 

6 218 

47 5 

Dresdner Bank 

D.2I3 

4-17 

First Nat City 

•60'. 

4 ', 

Hambros 

29/9 

-3d 

Hill. Samuel 

I'/ 

■ l/M, 

Hongk'g ft Sh 

£0>„* 


Klcinwort Ben 

22/-* 


Kredictbank 

Fr.8.5,190 

4 40 


I 16 /- 

6.500 62.700 


Martins 
Mediobanca 
Mercury Secs 
Midland 

Montague Trust 
Nat. ft Grlndiays 
Nat Austra 
Nat Com. Sec 
Nat Provincial 
Norsk. Credltbk. 
Royal Canada 
Royal of Sctlnd 
Schroders 
Standard Bank 
Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Westminster ’B' 

Insurance 

Allianz Versich 
Ass. Generali 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
Equli. ft Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal ft General 
Nat Nedrlandn. 
Norchn. ft Empl. 


66/3 Royal Exchange 

15/6 Sun Alliance 

>9 Talsho Mar. A F. 

132 Toklo Marine 

18/7% Vehicle ft Gen. 

1725 Zurich Ins. 

Other Financial 
10/- Bowmaker 

III C. deSuez 

115 Credit Fonder 

11/4*. Charthse. Grp 

125 I Kundenkredlt 

1,006 Lambert L'lnd. ' 
15/10', Lombard Banltg. 


L.96,800 +320 


12/3 +M- 

Fr 312 +1 

Fr.449 +0 

50/6 

D.I34 8 + 0 0 

Fr.B. 1024 
20/- +9d 



Stock Prices and Yield* compiled with help lium Mews. Vlokers da Co»u ft Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner ft Smith; Yamdchl Securities Co., and White. Weld ft Co. Yield in brackets is on forecast 
dividend. • Ex dividend. ,1 Ex capitalisation. f Ex right*. t Ex all. (f) Flat yield (h) After Zambian tax. (/) To latest date. (n) Interim Since reduced or passed. $ The net redemption yields 
allow for tax at 0s. 3d. in £. 
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Prices, 

1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

1 Change 

Yield, 



Stocks 

August 

9. 1967 

on 

Aug 

High 

Low 


week 

9 



Food, Pharmaceuticals 



44/6 

31/6 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nlcholas 

42/6 

—6d 

3 7 

25/9 

20/3 

24/9 

—3d 

4-0 

7/11', 

6/6% 

8/10% 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

7/11% 

+4*/i 

3-9 

12/6 

Assoc. Fisheries 

11/9 

—10* ,d 

7-4 

117% 

71 

Avon Products 

$> 17% 

1 2 

42/9 

28/10% 

Beecham Group 

SSit 

3 0 

255 

202 

Beghln 

+ 5 

2 8 

36/9 

27/6 

Bovrll 

30/9 

+3d 

7-8 

41/9 

34/9 

Brit Cocoa A Ch. 

37/1% 

+7%d 

3-7 

25/9 

18/3 

Brit Drug Hies 
Brooke Bond ‘B‘ 

25/4% 

-4%d 

4-4 

37% 

10/- 

11/6 

-5%d 

5 0 

28% 

Colg -Palmolive 

136% 


2 7 

3 90 

2-64 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

SA3 90 

+o'l 


9/9% 

8/- 

Express Dry. 'A* 

9/6% 

e/4%* 

iV 

5 2 

8/10% 


Fitch Lovell 

4-7 

3060 

Gelgy 

Fr.S 3060 

+ 110 

1-2 

81% 

69 

General Foods 

$78% 

-i 

3-1 

75*; 

52 

General Hills 

$73% 

-i% 

2-1 

56/6 

37/6 

Glaxo 

55 h 

— I0',d 

2-9 

45% 


Heinz , 

$44 

-h 

3-0 

27/* 

Horlicks 

27/3% 

5 9 

H/l% 

ii/j* 

Liebigs 

>2/3 

-i%d 

5 7 

1385 

1160 

L'Oreal 

Fr, 1226 

+2< 

1-3 

11.050 

6,520 

Motta 

L.7380 

+70 


45/- 

33/6 

Nat. Canning 

45/- 

+9d 

5-5 

2295 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.5.2030 

+75 

2-0 

173 

137 

Perrier 

Fr. 141 -5 

+4-5 


99% 

69% 

Procter Gamble 

$95', 

—3% 

2 3 

29/1 

24/* 

Ranks-Hovls 

28/- 

—6d 

5 7 

34/9 

27/9 

Reckltt A Colm. 

34/3 

—6d 

4-4 

10/10% 

16/3% 


Rou Group 

Schweppes 


-l*,d 

-8*,d 

6 5 

4 6 

16/6 

13/6 

Smiths' Crisps 

14/-* 

—6d 

0 9 

•3/1% 

10/10% 

Splllers 

Tate 8 Lyle 

12/9 

+%d 

51 

30/6 

25/- 

28/6 

-1 h 

7 0 

12/4% 

*0/6% 

29/10% 

Unigate 

>2/l%* 


5 7 

35/4% 

151/3 

Unilever 

32/6 

-2/1% 

3 8 

121/3 

Unilever N.V. 

141/3 

+ >/3 

15 

27/9 

26/3 

United Biscuits 

27/6 


4 7 



Motors, Aircraft 




12/3 

9/3 

British Motor 

9/6% 

-l%d 

ft 

50 

34*, 

Caterpillar Tract. 

$49 

+ 1 

50% 

31% 

Chrysler 

$50% 

1 

• 

4 0 

159-2 

104-8 

Citroen 

Fr.ll3 

+ 7 

4 2 

574 

378 

Daimler-Benz 


+59 

3 1 

20/9 

>6/4% 

Dowry Group 

->y 

4-5 

33/3 

27/4% 

Dunlop 

—9a 

4-9 

3014 

2694 

Flat 

+34 

3-6 

25/- 

>7/3 

Ford (B.D.R.) 

24/7% 


3 5 

ft 

47% 

29/1% 

Gen. Dynamics 

Gan. Mti (Un.) 

$72*, 

38/4% 

+ 1% 
-1/3 

1-4 

4 2 


40 

Goodyear 

$49% 

-2 

2-7 

37/6 

Hawker Slddaley 

41/- 

—6d 

5 8 

39/9 

30/6 

Honda (E.D.R) 

35/6 

-2/- 

2 8 

145 

117 

Komatzu 

Y.I3I 

-3 

4-6 

48/6 

41/9 

Leyland Motors 

45/9 

-7%d 

5-0 

37/1% 

29/10% 

J. Lucas 

36/3 

-4*,d 

4-6 

27% 

21 

Massey Ferguson 
Mlchelln 'B' 

$C.22 

+2* 


749 

557 

Fr.S78 

2 0 

291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y.270 

-3 

2-8 

123 

III-5 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr 119 

+0-7 

4-5 

3895 

3210 

L 3568 

+41 

2-8 

IT 

45/1% 

Rolls-Royce 

Jjf- 

—9d 

4-8 

2/10% 

Rootes Mtrs. 'A* 

3/9 

-l%0 


ar* 

11/4% 

Smiths Indust. 

15/- 

-l%d 

5 3 

450 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%46l 

-2 

2-4 

367 

280 

Volkswagen 

%359 

+22 

5 6 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 147 

+6 

2-4 

14/1% 

10/- 

Westland 

13/10*. 

-l%d 

3 6 

10/6 

7/6 

Wilmot-Braeden 

10/- 

5-5 



Office Equip., Photo 

K 



126 

87 

Canon Camera 

Y.II3 

+5 

3 5 

ISO 

126% 

Eastman Kodak 

8128% 

+!i 

1-7 

1548 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B 1452 

3-5 

26/6 

20/3 

Gcstetner 'A' 


+ 14 

3-4 

3405 

2789 

Olivetti Priv. 

2-5 

23/9 

20/3 

Ozalld 

M/t 

+7%d 

4 9 

312% 

199 

Xerox 

S264% 

+8% 

0-4 



Paper A Publishing 

51/6 

-3/7*, 

5 8 

55/4% 

46/- 

Bowater Paper 

17/6 

10/7% 

British Printing 

16/7*, 

+ l%d 

4 2 

24/- 

>8/5% 

Bunzl Pulp A P. 

as: 

+9d 

2-8 

55 

44% 

Crown Zeller. 

-lV,d 

4-5 

27/6 

20/* 

Dickinson Robin. 

26/- 

5 1 

32/4% 

26/6 

Financial News 

30/6 

+6d 

4-1 

19/7% 

42/6 

15/10% 

Int. Publishing 

18/3 

-7%d 

5 7 

33/3 

Longmans Gp ‘A' 

SS. 


4 7 

30% 

23% 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

— | 


55% 

44*, 

McGraw Hill 

344*. 

-3 

0-9 

23/7% 

17/5 

Newt of the Wld. 

>7/3 

-4%d 

(") 

47/- 

40/4% 

Reed Paper 

42/- 

5 9 
5-0 

36/4% 

31/3 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

36/3 

+ >V* 

23/6 

16/9 

Thomson Organ. 

22/7% 

-l%d 

6 2 

35/- 

31/3 

Wiggins Teape 

32/7% 

+M 

6 1 

8/- 

6/- 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

7/10% 

+%d 

+7%d 

+3d 

4 4 

33/9 

24/3 

City Centre Prp. 

32/9 

4-6 

62/4% 

47/1% 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 

62 h 

4-8 

33/6 

24/6 

Hemmerans. ‘A' 

33/6 

+3d 

3-0 

17/4% 

12/- 

26/6 

Land Securities 

*6/9 * 

-7**d 

3-9 

31/6 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

2»/4% 

+ l'*d 

6 2* 

10/11% 

7/6 

Lon. Merch. Secs. 

10/2% 

-3%d 

4-9 

14/2% 

>1/5% 

Metropolitan Esc A Ply 13/10% 

-3%d 

4-2 

20/3 

16/4% 

St. Martins 

20/- 


4 5 

11/6 

8/0% 

Sec. Covenc Gdn. 

i!& 

+ •/*% 

(4-3) 

559 

470* 

S. G. Immobllalrt 

+8 

5-0 

42/6 

34/6 

Stock Convertn. 

41/9 

—6d 

1-2 



Airline* A Shipping 




19/4% 

7/- 

Anglo Nornecs 

18/3 

+3d 

5-8 

20/9 

15/3 

Brit. A Comm. 

20/7% 

+4’,d 

9/10% 
14/1% 

fl/3 

Cammed Laird 
Cunerd 

ll/4\ 

W?-- 

ii? 

6-2 

8 8 



Furness Withy 

Her land A Wolff 

-IV 

7-7 

flH 

.>1471 

Japan Air Linas 

KIM 

Y.I&5 

+25 

2*0 


#17 

FI.32I 

+2 

... 

9|f - 

INS* 

Lufthansa 

W 

+4’ 

... 

PI' ' 

HE 

Ocean Steamship 

—3d 

5-8 


Price*. 1967 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

August 

9. 1967 

on 

Aug 

High 

Low 


week 

9 

36% 

26% 

Pan American 

$29’, 

_* 

1-4 

27/4 

23/6 

P. A O. Defd. 

27/- 

... 

7-4 

IB/4% 

15/- 

Swan, Hunter 

16/9 

—9d 

7-1 

I08S 

1055 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.1080 

-5 

2-6 

89*, 

6>% 

TWA 

$64*, 


1 5 



H orM 




557*, 

438 

Bijcnkorf 

mp 

+21% 

3 3 

19/3 

16/10% 

Boots Pure Drug 

+ '*J 

3 8 

15/7*, 

20/7%* 

>7/1% 

Brit. Home Strs. 

23/9 

22/1% 

7-M 

4 2 

22/9 

British Shoe 

+ >%d 

4 5 

31/6 

20/-* 

Montague Burton 
Debennams 

27/3 

->/- 

3 3 

30/10*, 

5? 

27/1% 

Fr. 185 

-4%d 

6 8 

275 

Galerles Lafayatte 


1 8 

564 

460 

Galerlas Precdos 

%468 


3 7 

49/- 

38/1% 

Grattan Ware. 

47/3 

->/9 

3 3 

37% 

26% 

G T A. A P. 

$32% 

_• 

5-0 

49/6 

38/S 

GUS 'A' 

48/1% 

19/10% 

— ^d 

3 8 

20/6 

17/10% 

House of Fraser 

—3d 

6 9 

2720 

2210 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2430 

+ 30 


13/1% 

9/7% 

Int. Stores 

%5t m 


4-3 

584 

461 

Karstadt 

+37 

2-9 

525 

385 

Kaufhof 

#501 

+ 37 

3 0 

923 

821 

La Redoute 

Fr.923 

+63 

12 

373-75 

306 

La Rlnaacente 

L.324-75 

+5 

2-3 

?i 

3 86 

w- 

2 79 

Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 

Myer Emporium 

38/1% 

$26', 

SA.3 -S3 

+2 

+0-01 

4-1 

3-8 

310 

254 

Neckerman 


+ 10 

4-7 

384 

236 

Nouvellcs Gals. 

+6-5 

1 -6 

73/- 

53/9 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A' 

73/- 

+ 1/6 

3 4 

183 

117-8 

Prlntemps 

Fr.128 

+ 10-2 

3 7 

59% 

44'. 

Sears Roebuck 

$58% 


2-0 

18/7*. 

10/* 

Tesco Stores 

17/9 

— 4 I d 

2-0 

29/1% 

25/- 

United Drapery 

26/7%* 

—9(1 

5-2 

>9/9*4 

16/3 

Weolworth 

18/8*; 

—8*,d 

5-4 

57-3 

49*2 

Textiles, Clothing 

A.K.U. 

FI.55 55 

-1-75 

6 5 

Sl 

B/5*. 

gij 

%\ 

Ashton Bros. 

24/3 

-3d 

6 2 

Burlington 

Calico Printers 

$37*, 

7/0* 4 

+ '% 
-l%d 

3 2 
11-3 

14/9 * 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, Ptns. A B. 

11/6 

—4%d 

6 5 

47/- 

33/- 

45/- 

-l/*% 

6 0 

20/9 

16/10% 

Courtaulds 

19/9 

-9d 

6 3 

10/4% 

e/4*. 

Eng. Sewing Cot. 

9/3% 

-*,d 

6-7 

44/- 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

40/- 

-Ad 

(3-7) 

50 

37* 4 

Stevens, J. P. 

$50 

+ % 

4-5 

107 

90 

Teijin 

Y.9I 

-1 

6 6 

138 

113 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I23 

+ 1 

4-9 

12/9 

10/3 

Vlyeila Int 

H/10% 

— 8%d 

6 3 

59/- 

52/4% 

West Riding W. 

53/- 

—3d 

6 8 

15/6 

10/9 

Woolcombers 

10/9 

-3d 

3-7 



Tobacco 




85/4% 

72/- 

Brit. Amcr. Tob. 

84/6 

—I0',d 

4 7 

5/1’ 

4/6*. 

Carreras ‘B’ 

4/1 >% 

-■%J 

7 0 

18/V 

15/3 

Gallaher 

>7/7', 

-6d 

8 0 

75/4*, 

60/10% 

Imperial Tobac. 

72/9* 

-1/7% 

5-9 

54/- 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

54/- 

+3/6 

3 3 



Utilftios/Rails 




73% 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

$C,73 

— % 


732 

690 

Chubu 

Y.7I2 

-10 

7 0 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y.794 


6-3 

36 

32* 

Cons. Edison 

$34% 


5-3 

2424 

2I& 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2424 

+60 

5 2 

1704 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B. 1704 

+ 19 

5 9 

735 

700 

Ksnsal Elec. P. 

Y.72I 

+ 1 

6 9 

187', 

155 

Norsk Hydro. 

% 160 


5-6 

388 

322 

R.W.E. 

%3BI% 

3-7 

120 

105 

Tokyo Gas 

T\I06 

-2 

5 7 



Invest. Trusts 




27/9 

22/3% 

Alliance Trust 

27/6 

-3d 

3 6 

55/3 

44/3 

B.E.T. 'A' Defd. 

50/1% 

-3d 

7 0 

18/3 

12/9 

British Assets 

17/9 

—6d 

3 3 

18/9 

15/10% 

Cable A Wireless 

18/3 

-3d 

4-0 


28/4* 

160-4 

Industrial A Gen. 

32/6 


4 5 

Interunie 

FI. 177 

+2-3 

51 

217 

193 

Robeco 

FI.2I7 

+3 

4-4 

201% 

169-3 

Rollnco 

Fl.201% 

+3 

1-0 

22/3 

17/- 

Witan Inv. 

22/1% 

+ l%d 

3 2 


Money Market Indicators 

Sterling continued to drift at a low of Just over $2 784 lhu d of Its next 
Immediate test, the July trade figures due In the coming week. Three* 
months Treasury bill rates remained virtually unchangeo In London, but 
eased marginally In New York. The Important margin on covered swaps 
of three-months Eurodollars and United Kingdom meal authority loans 
moved further to New York's favour on a widening of the forward 
discount on sterling and a 4*point rise in the Eurodollar rate. 


Treasury Bill Tenders 
Amount 
Date of It mn.) 

Applied 

91-Day 

Average 
rate of 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Tander 

Issue 

Out* 

Tender 

Offered 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1966 

Aug. 5 

91-Day 

180-0 

292-9 

s. d. 

133 10-94 

a 

2.400-0 

1967 

May 5 

160-0 

296-9 

104 8 -35 

19 

1.920-0 

.. 12 

160-0 

353-3 

104 5-41 

38 

1,960-0 

.. 19 

470-0 

307-0 

104 3 -83 

37 

2.000-0 

.. 26 

170-0 

308-3 

104 11-47 

27 

2.050-0 

June 2 

170-0 

329-4 

105 5 -49 

47 

2,100-0 

9 

170-0 

375-6 

105 1-91 

39 

2,150-0 

.. 16 

170-0 

303 5 

105 5 -25 

49 

2,180-0 

.. 23 

190-0 

320-0 

105 6 -00 

56 

2.210-0 

.. 30 

190-0 

320 9 

105 6-02 

56 

2060 0 

July 7 

190-0 

291-4 

106 2-94 

73 

2.270-0 

14 

230-0 

357 5 

106 10-23 

64 

2.290-0 

.. 21 

250-0 

361-9 

106 10-79 

75 

2050-0 

.. 28 

250-0 

366-4 

106 10-69 

71 

2,410-0 

$470-0 

Aug. 4 

270-0 

385-5 

106 10-62 

62 


•On August 4th, tenders for 91-day bills, at £98 lls. 4d. secerad 
82 per cent. Mghar tenders being aNocted In foil. The dfor for 
this weak was for £270 million 91-day bills. 


Prices, 1967 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield, 



Stocks 

August 

9, 1967 

on 

Aug 

High 

Low 

Miscellaneous 

week 



362 

260 

Air Liquids 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.283-5 

+23 5 

3 2 

12/10% 

II/- 

12/4’, 

+iy 

4*4 

26/9 

23/- 

William Baird 

25/1% 

+3o 

B 0 

?/- 

17/10', 

Bestobell 

29/- 

+3d 

4 3 

24/9 

Bookers 

22/7’ 

-I0*,d 

7 S 

38/7% 

9. 

British Match 

38/6 l 

+ 1/9 

5 B 

10/3 

British Oxygen 

8/2% 

6 1 

13/7*, 

11 /- 

British Ropes 

12/6 

+ >%d 

6 4 

9/- 

8/- 

Cope Allman 

ft 

-l%d 

71 

28/4% 

Vfc 

& 

De La Rue 

-9^ 

S 9 

44/3 

45/6 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

42/9 

40/4% 

— '%d 

5 6 

S 9 

134/6 

Hudson's Bay 

128/9 

-111 

3 0 

37/1', 

SI- 

Inchcape 

36/10% 

-l%d 

6 2 

121 

99 

C. Itoh 

Y.II9 

5 0 

57/6 

43/6 

Johnson Matthey 

52/3 

- 9d 

4 0 

109% 

81% 

Litton Industries 

SJOO 

-4% 


■& 

76*; 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

$84% 

Y.I56 

- 3 % 

i 5 

ISS 

Mitsui 

-4 

4 1 

51/6 

37/10*, 

Radiation 

51/6 

+4/6 

4 e 

24/9 

l7 /l% 

ii/id', 

Sears 'A' 

23/4% 

—9d 

5 3 

14/9 

Stcetley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner A Newell 

14/6 

—3d 

5 5 

24/3 

19/4’, 

29/4% 

23/6 

+3d 

~l%d 

5 1 

H* 

Ik 

38/6 

5 6 

48*, 

Union Carbide 

$53% 


3 7 

5/9 

United Glass 

7/4% 


SI 

25/- 

17/6 

Wilkinson Swd. 

25,- 


5 6 



Oil 




622 

SI3 

Aquitaine 

Fr.576 

+ 14 

1 9 

70/6 

59/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

61/4% 

—I0%d 

6 5 

60/6 

50/9 

Burmah Oil 

55/- 

—6d 

5 4 

210 

139 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.144 9 

+ 5 9 

4-3 

73 

58% 

Gulf Oil 

$72% 

+ '% 

3 0 

49 

39% 

Mobil Oil 

$42% 


4 2 

2062 

1440 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.2030 

+8* 

4 5 

£17% 

£14*. 

Royal Dutch 

£17% 

3 9 

43/3 

35/7, 

Shell Transport 

42/- 

-1/3 

4 B 

63% 

54*, 

Stan. OH Calif. 

S58», 

— 1 

4 3 

64% 

47 *: 

Scan. Oil Indiana 

S6I», 

-2% 

3 1 

66% 

60 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

S65 

+*. 

5 1 

78*; 

68% 

Texaco Inc. 

$75% 

+ '% 

3 5 



Gold Mines—Finance 



12/- 

9h 

Ashanti 

10/9* 

+6d 

(n) 

96/- 

68/9 

OFSIT 

86/6 

-3/9 

81 

£19’, 

£15",, 

Anglo-American 

£18%, 


3 5 

32/10*, 

21/1’ 

105/4% 

91/10% 

Charter Cons. 

30/9 

-2/1% 

3 8 

137/10', 

Cons. Gold Fids 

136/1% 

-1/9 

4 0 

145/- 

General Mining 

142/6 

-2/6 

4 9 

226/3 

170/- 

J'burg. Cons. 

223/9 

-2/6 

2 9 

100/4% 

75/- 

Union Corpn. 

Mines A Metals 

98/1% 

- 1/3 

4 4 

36% 

28V 

Alcan Alum. 

SC.30% 

_% 


3090 

2387 5 

Alussuisse 

Fr.S 3090 

+ 140 

2 3 

57% 

42% 

Amer. Met Cllm. 

557% 

1% 

3 3 

II /* 

7/6 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

8/- 

—3d 

(n) 

52% 

23% 

Anaconda 

S52% 

+ 1% 

4 8 

35/6 

19/4*, 

C.A.S.T. 

34/3 


7 3 

£14'*,, 

£11%, 

De Beers Defd. 

£14'%, 

SC.93% 


3 8 

93* 

82 

Falconbrldgc 

4% 


106% 

83% 

Inter. Nickel 

$103% 

“2% 


51% 

36', 

Kennecott 

$50% 

11/1% 

— 1 

4 0 

12/- 

5/11% 

28/3 

Lonrho 

-l%d 

5 1 

SC 

H/4% 

Mount Isa 

32/6 

+ 2/6 

(2 4) 

?;;i% 

Penarroya 

Fr.60 7 

+0 4 

3 7 

Pillar Holdings 

H/- 

-*d 

5 9 

& 

3i;io% 

Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

S57% 

57/9 

+ 3% 

1 6 

3 0 

39/6 

30/6 

Rhokana 

37/- 

-21- 

18 9 

77/- 

51/6 

Roan Sel. Trust 

69/6 


10 26 

93/- 

55/6 

Selection Trust 

90/6 

-1/6 

3-6 

844 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.844 

+28 

4-3 

63/6 

43/- 

Zambia. Ang.-Am. 

59/6 

+ 1/6 

16 86 



Plantations, Etc. 




3/9 

2/4% 

Assam Cons'd. 

3/3 


15 4 

63/6 

33/1% 

49/- 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

60/- 

+9d 

13 3 

27/4% 

Guthrie 

32/2% 

—2%d 

10 8 

4/0* 4 

3/2’ 4 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 

41- 

10 4 

15/3 

II/- 

Jokal 

1 5/— 

-3d 

II 3 

3/4*. 

2/6 

Plantation Hldgs 

. 3/3 

'%d 

II -8 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 
London: August 9 

Bank Rate % Euro-sterling deposits 


(from 6%. 4/5/67) 5% 

(in Paris) 


Deposit rataa: 

2 days’ notice 

5% 

7 days' notice; 

3 months’ 

5'\* 

Clearing banks 3% 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 3% 

Troaeury Mile 

417 

Local authorities 5%,-5% 

Carta. Of Deposit 4 88 

3 months* fixed; 

Starling: 


Local authorities 5*,, 

Spot rate 

$2 7856 

Finance houses 5% 

Forward discount 


7 days’ 

(J months') 

% cents 

Interbank rata 5% 

Forward cover 


I months' 

(3 months') ; 


Treasury bUb 5’%, 

Annual Int. cost 


Euro-dollar depoelts; 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 4 s , 

3 months' 5% 

Investment $ 

28’.% pram 

Covered Arbitrage 

In favour of: 


Margins (3 months’) 

Last wesk % 

This week % 

Treasury bills 
Euro-dollar/UK local 

London '%, 

London ’*„ 

authority loom 

N. York •„ 

N. York ** 

Euro dollar/luro starlHif 

London % 

London * H 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 

Euro doWer/UK focal 


authority lasuis 

London % , 

London ’%, 

Euro-dollar/tnterbank 

London % 

London % 
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ACROSS INDUSTRY... 

THEY'RE PREPARING FOR NATURAL GAS 

ARE YOU? 

Industry keenly anticipates the arrival of natural gas. 

This brand-new primary fuel, right on Britain's door¬ 
step. holds an immense potential. If the North Sea lives 
up to Its promise, it could make a major impact on the 
entire economy, cutting costs and lending new impetus 
to the export drive. Already enough has been found to 
transform the scope of gas as an industrial fuel. To 
purity for delicate processing work will be added 

Industry is looking forword to . 

1MMLHIGH SPEED GAS & 


abundance for large-scale utilisation, for example in 
steam-raising. Experience in other countries has shown 
that natural gas is an ideal industrial fuel and in 
Britain it will be backed by the gas industry's vast 
technical and research facilities. Conversion from town 
gas presents no problem, so review the future, talk to 
your Gas Board's Industrial Gas Officer and go gas now. 
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IN THE UNITED KINGDOM'S 
GROWING ENERGY MARKET 


At Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, Mobil Oil Company Limited is initiating a £15-million expansion 
that will more than double the output of its Coryton Refinery. Designed to process Middle East, 
African, and South American crudes, the new facilities will produce a wide range of petrols, 
fuels, and lubricating oils for markets in the United Kingdom. 

Kellogg is supplying engineering design, procurement, and construction services for the expansion 
which provides for the addition of a new 110,000 barrels-per-day combination atmospheric 
crude, lube vacuum, and naphtha splitting unit, a 17,700 bpd catalytic naphtha pretreater, and 
a 13,000 bpd catalytic reformer, as well as gas recovery and kerosene treating facilities and a 
20 long tons-per-day sulphur plant. 

Crude oil and intermediate product storage with a capacity of more than 2,000,000 barrels, 
and a crude oil unloading jetty capable of handling tankers of 200,000 DWT will also be added. 
The selection of Kellogg to assist Mobil in building big for the future is typical of the course 
adopted by many leading oil and chemical companies throughout the world. With over 35 years' 
experience, Kellogg can assist the client in every phase of activity essential to the creation of 
new refining facilities. At Kellogg House, London, are specialists in all phases of engineering, 
construction, and project management who have earned an enviable reputation for building 
sound investments in the future. Call on Kellogg today and start them building yours. 



KELL OGG INTERNA TIONAL CORPORATION 62 CHILTERN STREET, LONDON W1 1 

At+ u tw r * Rtlhnan Ineor po n te d] I 

THE M. W KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK • THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO • SOCtETE KEliWt 
PARIS • DEUTSCHE KELLOGG INDUSTRIESAU Gmb H., DUSSELDORF • COMPANIA KELLOGG ESPANOLA, MAORID • KELLOGG 
OVERSEAS CORPORATION, SYDNEY • KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION, SUENOS AIRES • KELLOGG OVERSEAS 
SERVICES CORPORATION. SOGOTA. 
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The Impatient Ones 

Ihi bombing of North Vietnam 
has gone as far as it can use¬ 
fully go, and a bit further In try¬ 
ing to appease America’s 
impatient hawks Mr Johnson is 
i unning a military risk with 
China and a political risk at 
home page 629 
1 he (lection campaign in South 
Vietnam page 6$6 


Guns ! Guns ! Guns ! 

Everybody’s buying arms like 
mad But no one yet is buying 
the one solid measure to stop the 
arms race that's on offei, page 
6^2 

This treaty on nuclear nonprolif¬ 
eration was one of the subjects 
which President Johnson and 
Herr Kiesinger avoided discuss¬ 
ing this week, page 648 
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630 A Bright Interval Unsettled Later 
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632 Undershaft over Geneva 
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Prisons, Local authority adoption 

The World 036 International Report: Not the way they do it 
in Iowa China, Hongkong, Angutlla, South 
Africa, Israel, Sardinia, Latin America, 
Czechoslovakia 
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East 

Europe after 656 A Survey 


Business Brief 658 Ihe state of the other six 


Sr 


Bright Mow 


Britain had a bright, and lucky, 
July on the trade figures, but it 
still looks an unsettled long- 
range forecast, page 630 
America’s balance of payments is 
clearly doing worse this year, 
page 651 


Twenty Years On 

India might have done better 
since independence m 1947 if it 
had been less democratic But 
more likely it would not, page 
831 


Crystal Ball Business 

Can technological change be 
forecast mathematically ** A few 
enthusiasts think it can and have 
confounded the scoffers by pro¬ 
ducing quite good results at 
company level, page 661 


A Canal for Christmas 

The oil companies are taking 
quite a financial gamble that the 
Suez Canal may reopen at the 
turn of the year, page 613 


TOWARDS 
A BRAVER 
NEWER 
WORLD 


A special survey of eastern 
Europe's growth and prospects, 
after page 656 


Business 


The Crystal Ball Business 
What's the Public Interest 7 
The Canal by Christmas 

Britain; The Clyde for Auld Lang Syne; 
Textiles, Computers, Aluminium, Air fares; 
Industrial accidents. Pubs 

International: Unctad’s uphill task, Italy; 
Computers, Indonesia, Australian budget 

Investment: Tokyo market, Bids, Equity issues; 
Banks and units. Domestic appliances; 
Breweries, Irish mining, Borregaard, British 
Match 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 691 
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Greece 

Sir —With reference to your article of July 
22 nd, would you kindly afford me a little of 
your space? The army take-over was the in¬ 
evitable and necessary reaction to a very 
dangerous political situation. The roaring 
Athenia'n masses who flooded the roads during 
Mr Papandrcou’s heyday were communist 
organised and sponsored hooligans, who were 
dreaming of another massacre in the fashion 
of 1944 ar, d Again of 1946 - 49 . If the price for 
not allowing one’s country to become a red 
satellite is to be christened a fascist, then the 
vast majority of Greeks gladly welcome their 
new name. 

The 44 colonels ” or 44 dictators,” dismissed 
by the international left wing press as un¬ 
educated tyrants, have served tneir country 
beyond the call of duty, in addition to all 
being university graduates. 

The present tourist depression in Greece is 
a phenomenon observable in all Mediter¬ 
ranean countries, especially Italy, and is very 
largely to be attributed to the recent Middle 
East conflagration, not to the fact that 
Greece had to suspend democracy in order 
to save her existence. Tourists are not con¬ 
cerned with particular regimes when in quest 
of sun and sea. Franco's permanent dictator¬ 
ship in Spain, not to mention his policy over 
Gibraltar, docs not seem to have deterred the 
thousands of English tourists who enjoy the 
sea and sun of Costa Brava and Costa del 
Sol annually. The title of your article, 
44 Tourists, come back,” would be an accurate 
description of the tourist movements in 
Greece, if the verb 44 come ” is regarded as 
indicative, not imperative.—Yours faithfully, 
Athens G. E. Franqopulos 


Railways 

Sir —Your 44 Business Brief " (July 29 th) made 
pleasant reading. It is nice to see a beginning 
of a serious consideration of the economics 
of railway operation. 

When, as chairman of the steering com¬ 
mittee for the recent transportation symposium 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, I invited 
Mr Christopher Foster to deliver one of the 
papers, its title was to have been 44 The use 
of national resources in transport of freight 
and passengers by road and rail.” In the 
event, Mr Foster found it advisable to restrict 
his comments to the railway side of the 
problem but the paper thus produced was still 
worthwhile indeed. 

I he original theme might well have shown 
that, given proper use of the railway system 
that the country already owns and has paid 
for, the motorways programme could be 
reduced to one attainable in a decade, com¬ 
plete with its urban channels, and so at 
minimum cost an effective partnership of 
road and rail could have been established that 
would meet the country’s transport needs and 
in integrated fashion. 

The alternative—to slim the railway routes 
to the minimum—is a study that, has been 
actively in hand and has been put into practice 
SffWv-quite some time. For example, a recent 
4revfew of some 27,000 single track miles has 


* terf k 11 dfc^isio 1 h ff fo ’ witfidraw in this way 

some 3,000 miles and, as deafer pictures, 
emerge of traffic flows on individual routes 
and their modem operating pattern, so further 
slimmings will be undertaken. , 
w I welcome your invitation to British Rail¬ 
ways to boast more often about how clever 
it is being. May I give illustrations from 
my own departments ? 

We have entirely mechanised the day-to-day 
maintenance of the permanent way, that is, 
the adjustment of line, level and cross level, 
and with it we have devised recording trolleys, 
which produce continuous diagrams of the 
geometry of the track, and an electronic 
scanning head, which produces weighted score 
cards of track faults. This has reduced our 
labour force for this kind of work from 23,000 
to 16,000 and more is to follow. The total 
dividend on the equipment thus introduced, 
including special vehicles for the transport of 
the gangs, exceeds 100 per cent per annum. 
In 1948 the civil engineering department 
employed 82 , 000 . We now employ 32,000 
men. During this period the mileage of 
running lines concerned has dropped by 25 
per cent. 

Our recent studies have enabled us to 
relate the costs both of permanent way main¬ 
tenance and of permanent way renewals to 
the volume, speed and axle load of traffic 
passing over the line concerned. It was 
studies of this kind that led us to illustrate 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers how costa 
per ton mile and passenger mile could be 
reduced by increasing the traffic running on 
our lines in a proper partnership with a 
sensible road programme. Mr Foster’s paper 
and your 44 Business Brief ” have carried the 
theme further to a wider public.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Arthur Butland, 

Chief Engineer (Ways and Works), 
London , NWi British Railways Board 

Sir —You give a succinct analysis of some of 
the problems of economic modernising of a 
railways system. However, there is one aspect 
which you might have explored further—the 
combined passenger-freight train, particularly 
for the money-making longer hauls. The de¬ 
velopment of container wagons and destina¬ 
tion loading of individual freight cars would, 
at least partially, solve the problem of speed 
differentials between passenger and freight 
trains. This would retain the major advan¬ 
tages of comfort and overnight travel for 
passenger traffic and offer greater speed for 
freight traffic. 

The snags are the need for more powerful 
locomotives and efficient de-coupling of 
freight cars at stop-overs. But the savings in 
multiple tracks would not be inconsiderable. 
Perhaps this would cam the necessary profits 
to finance the other 44 welfare ’* orientated 
functions of a public railway system.—Yours 
faithfully, D. C. Rao 

Lagos , Nigeria 

Battle of the Books 

Sir —l think you are slightly in error in 
saying that until now Professor Samuelson’s 
textbook has been more expensive than the 
competing book by Professor Lipsey (August 
12 th). Last year whilst an undergraduate I 
purchased the sixth edition (interri&tioftal 
student edition) of 44 An Introductory 
Analysis,” unabridged and in paperback, at 
the retail price of 42 shillings. Like the edi- 
tiqn soon to appear in the bookshops this 
had been printed in Japan. As I recall, this 
version had completely supplanted tfcc hard¬ 
back edition on the bodksdltarfc’ shelves. 


At my own university, and I am informs 
at others, Lipsey and Samuelson were hot I 
recommended as being complementary u 
each other, each being unequalled on pai. 
ticular topics. It is about time some academic 
plagiarist stepped in to steal the best pare 
of both these books and thereby save th< 
impecunious student something over tw< 
pounds.—Yours faithfully, 

Stockport t Cheshire S. D. Poou 

Brixton Tube 

Sir —The alternative to the expenditure 0 
£16 million on the Brixton extension of th< 
Victoria tube (August 12th) would not b< 
more schools and hospitals—desirable as these 
are — but the exorbitant cost of an urbai 
motorway from Brixton to, say, St James' 
Street, with possibly a clover-leaf multiple 
junction on what was once the. site of the 
world’s leading economic newspaper.—Your 
faithfully, 

Henley-on-Thames Ralf Bonwh 

German Insurance 

Sir —I was a senior official in a large Germai 
life insurance office from 1932 until 1965 
but I do not regard state social security a: 
the main problem of German insurance, ane 
that is not the only point on which I diffei 
from the views laid down in your issue 01 
July 29th. 

It is true that the tide of state social security 
in Germany is still rising; but it is evident!) 
nearing its maximum, and within a relative!) 
short time it is bound to recede. The scheme 
adopted in 1956 depends on a rapid increase 
of wages: now, after the economic progres; 
has slowed down, it will have to be revised 
Although details cannot be foreseen it n 
certain that the relation between contribution; 
and benefits must deteriorate considerably. 

Your comparison of the average life insur 
ancc per head is probably misleading, sinc< 
term insurance—which involves no saving- 
plays a much smaller part in Germany thar 
in Britain and America. And it should not b( 
forgotten either that German life assurance 
had to begin anew in 1948. The main 
competitor is not saving but building: aftci 
world war II more than 40 per cent of all 
dwelling room was destroyed, and what wa. ( 
left had to accommodate not only the original 
population, but also millions of refugees 
Since life assurance companies are not allowed 
to lend more than 30 or, at the utmost, 40 pci 
cent on the value of buildings, the gap wa? 
closed by the Bausparkassen (building 
societies). But now the housing shortage u 
nearly at an end. 

As far as investments are concerned, non¬ 
life companies are practically free whcrca? 
life insurance is bound in every important 
respect. It is, therefore, difficult for life 
companies to do something against inflation 
and it was owing to those prescriptions that 
life insurance missed the bus when, in 1924. 
the first building boom began. The supervision 
is, in my opinion, more voluminous than 
thorough. For example, the Supervisory Office 
is, indeed, obliged by law to revise ever)' 
company once in every five years, but 1 have 
been life manager of a German company fa 1 
thirty-three years, and during all that time my 
company has only been revised twice. And th< 
bulk of the annual returns to the Supervisory 
Office, is considerable; unless my memory 
deceives me, their weight was 15 kilogram? 
when I had it checked for curiosity’s sake. But 
no responsible man, cither in the offiefe or j[l 
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A well-known and diversified engineering company in the 
West of Scotland requires a Financial Director. He will start 
as Financial Controller but should merit appointment to the 
Board within about six months. The company uses modern 
management accounting methods and he would be respon¬ 
sible for further development in this field as well as for the 
normal duties including forward financial planning, liquidity 
and investment control and the financial aspects of contract 
negotiation. 

Aged not less than 40, and not over 55, he should be a char¬ 
tered accountant who has already successfully held a com¬ 
parable position in industry. The company already has a major 
computer installation and so he should be familiar with 
E.D.P. methods. 

An initial salary of not less than £5,000 is proposed. A higher 
figure would be paid to an exceptionally suitable candidate. 
There is a Top Hat pension scheme. 

Phase write, in confidence, to: R. E Brown. (Ref: B 16168). 

P-E Consulting Group Limited 

Appointments Division, 12 Grosvenor Place, London S,W.1. 
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the companies, has time jjnough to study 
them ; occasionally, a few subordinate clerks 
may look at them ; in the main, however, they 
will disappear unread in the cellars of the 
Supervisory Office. 

Whether the system is better than the 
Br^jsh one seems to me more than doubtful. 
British life assurance enjoys an unsurpassed 
reputation all the world over, owing largely 
to the Institute and to the Faculty of 
Actuaries; and the data published by British 
life offices enable an expert reader to judge 
whether a company is in a good state. That 
is not so in Germany: there is no publication 
of an actuary's report, the latter being only 
obliged to certify that the net liabilities have 
been calculated in accordance with the 
Geschaftsplan (business plan) as approved by 
the Supervisory Office. That plan is, of 
course, a business secret. 

My British colleagues would have my 
deepest sympathy if they were subjected to 
a supervision of the German kind ; we are, 
by now, accustomed to its weaknesses and 
know how to exist with it, but if those 
methods were combined with British tradi¬ 
tionalism the results could be appalling. I ’ 
should think that given the excellent success 
of the British system in life assurance the best 
solution would be an extension of that system 
to non-life insurance.—Yours faithfully, 
Diisseldorf Wolfgang Sachs 

Pre-Keynesianism 

Sir —You draw attention to “ a strangely un- 
Kcynesian passage ” in the Chancellor's speech 
discussed in your leader of July 29th. Can 
you or any of your readers suggest why it 
should be in England—the home of Keynes— 
that the Government has deliberately followed 
an un-Keynesian policy ? 

The contrast between the Government’s 
economic policy and Keynesian teaching is 
clearly shown by these words of Keynes 
(House of Lords, May, 1944) : 

The external value of sterling shall conform 
to its internal value as set by our own 
domestic policies, and not the other way 
round ... In other words, we abjure the- 
instruments of bank rate and credit con¬ 
traction, operating through the increase of 
unemployment, as a means of forcing our 
domestic economy into line with external 
factors. 

Unfortunately the policy of the British 
Government over the past three years has 
demonstrated that Walter Heller was exces¬ 
sively optimistic when he wrote (“ New 
Dimensions of Political Economy ”) : M In 
political economics, the day of Neanderthal 
Man—indeed the day of pre-Keynesian Man 
—is past.”—Yours faithfully, 

Cape , South Africa Leonard Gerino 

Malaysian Dollar 

Sir,—I n your note on rubber companies (July 
29th))it was sidled that Malaysia has left the 
sterling area. T , his is not true, 

Jn confaggRty with the practice adopted 
in central JTbanking legislation in other 
countpe&aHK Malaysian law on the Central 
Bank waJIgmended to provide for the psgity 
gpifec Mplfeysian dollar to be defined in/gold 
Jmc’ rate of 0.290299 grammes of fine gold 
Jla dbllafy This is the parity established in 
Accordance with articles of agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund for the former 
Malayan dollar issued by the Board' of 
Commissioners of Currency, and is the exact 
gold equivalent of 2s. 4d. sterling. 

Thus, although the parity of the new 


Malaysian dollar issued in June by the Central 
Bank (Bank Negara Malaysia) is now legally 
expressed in terms of gold, there is no change 
in the official rate of exchange in terms of 
sterling, and Malaysia is still in the sterling 
area.—Yours faithfully, Mohameo Sopiee 

Information Minister, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Malaysia 
London, SW1 

Swiss Business Schools 

Sir —Congratulations on your recent article 
“Training Europe’s Managers” (July 1st). 
You have very well grasped the international 
aspect of the Centre d'Etudes Industriellcs, 
the limited use we make of case studies, the 
emphasis we place on group work, the con¬ 
siderable amount of time we spend on field 
studies and the way we have come to grips 
with eastern Europe. May I just correct the 
following points: 

1. The ten month course 1967-68 will 
have 30 members from 14 countries, a size 
which we consider normal. This, as you can 
see, is considerably more than the 20 members 
which you say the normal CEI course has. 

2. You say that we have now started thyee 

or four week programmes on the London- 
Manchester pattern, but our four week inter¬ 
national executive course was introduced as 
early as 1963, in co-operation and with the 
active encouragement of N. V. Philips 
Gloeilampenfabrieken, Eindhoven. This year’s 
course, grouping 30 participants sponsored by 
American, Asian, west and east European 
companies, was the fifth of its kind.—Yours 
faithfully, Max Daetwyler 

Programme Administrator, 
Geneva Centre d’Etudes Industriellcs 


Vehicle Licensing 

Sir —At first sight Mrs Barbara Castle’s goods 
vehicle licensing proposals appear sound and 
sensible. Deeper examination however, shows 
that the good points are far outweighed by 
the bad. 

Look first at what she has given. For 
vehicles under 30-cwt. unladen (and this does 
not mean the short distance haulier, but in the 
main the local trader) it means solely the long 
overdue removal of the need to formally 
apply with 30s. every five years for a C- 
licence. (There are few A- and B-licensed 
vehicles in this category). 

In the medium range a quality system, 
again long overdue, has replaced a quantity 
system. This is both logical and sensible and 
is a big gain for the go ahead haulier. For 
the own-account operator it means freedom 
to carry for hire or reward although in 
practice it seems unlikely that many companies 
will want to make great use of this. The 
quality controls will ensure that competition 
does not get cut throat, although some power¬ 
ful safeguards will have to be built into the 
rules about revocation of the transport 
managers licence, otherwise the individual 
may well get the punishment for offences 
which are really the fault of the company. 

Finally, the proposals affecting vehicles of 
over 5 tons unladen weight going over 100 
miles (in certain cases over 25 miles) have a 
massive element of take in them and are 
designed simply to bolster up the railways’ 
accounts. It is not just hauliers who are 
affected here cither, but companies running 
their own vehicles. ’ 

Trade and industry, which it should be 
remembered supplies the loads for alftmodes 
of transport, is interested 10 idy in cheap, fast, 
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and efficient transport. To achieve these 
criteria it already takes hard cqmmercial i 
decisions to choose between sending a load by 
rail, haulage or own account road transport i 
or indeed waterways or pipeline. Direction ■ 
from Whitehall may turn the railway’s 
accounts from red to pink, but it will be at 
the price of overall distribution efficiency. 

How will a licensing authority, however 
capable, be able to assess all the factors which 
a company takes into account when making 
its transport decisions? It will be quite impos¬ 
sible for him to assess the value of the 
goodwill and efficiency of being able to satisfy 
a good -customer immediately instead of 
waiting for the next frcightlinai which may 
be fully booked anyway; the vfle in gaining 
an export order by offering through delivery 
by road ; the value of transport flexibility in 
the overall company operation. Apart from 
the practical pitfalls of the proposal why 
should Whitehall be allowed to dictate to 
trade and industry the means by which it 
should distribute its goods ?—Yours faithfully, 
H. R. Feather stone 
Secretary, 

Traders Road Transport Association 
London, Wr 

Constantinople 

Sir —Mr G. F. N. Vassaf of Washington, 
DC protested (August 5th) against your refer- 
ing to “ Constantinople ” in your issue of 
July 22nd. He says “ It is over five hundred 
years since the city came to be called Istan¬ 
bul.” Came to be called Istanbul by whom, 
may I ask; and where does the name 
“ Istanbul ” come from ? It is well known 
that it is an abbreviation and corruption of 
the Greek phrase “ Is tin poli ” (to Constan¬ 
tinople). So Istanbul remains Constantinople 
fifteen hundred years after its foundation.— 
Yours faithfully, G. A. Roussen, 

Press Counsellor, 
London , Wi Royal Greek Embassy 

Cigarette Prices 

Sir —Mr McDougall (Letters, August 12th), 
should buy his cigarettes from the Co-opera¬ 
tive Society which alone is allowed by the 
manufacturers to reduce the price by giving 
a dividend.—Yours faithfully, 

Farnworth, Bolton S. C. Steele 
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The Marine etc 
Broadcasting 
(Offences) Act 
1967 _ 

How it may affect you 



Pirate Radio Stations operating off our coasts may, of course, be said 
to broadcast the type of entertainment enjoyed by a large number 
of listeners. 

On the other hand, they can, and do, cause serious interference with 
stations already operating on internationally agreed wavelengths, not 
only in this country but abroad. Protests have come from all over 
Europe. They may also jam ship's radio and interfere with distress 
signals, shipping forecasts, gale warnings and other essential 


messages. 

Action by Parliament 

To deal with this situation Parliament passed the 
Marine etc Broadcasting (Offences) Act which 
came into force on August 15, 1967. The full 
provisions of the Act may be studied by applying 
for further information at Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. The following is a condensation. 

The Act 

It is an offence under the Act to participate in 
any way in the activities of pirate radio stations or 
ships. Briefly: 

Apparatus: (1) operating or assisting in the 
operation of the broadcast apparatus (2) carrying 
or agreeing to carry the broadcast apparatus in a 
ship, or (3) supplying, maintaining, installing or 
repairing the apparatus. 

Supplying: Carrying people or goods to and 
from such stations or ships, provisioning (food, 
etc.), delivering any other item required or the 
engaging of crew. 

Broadcasts: Taking part in any broadcast from 
pirate radio stations as an announcer or performer; 
of in any other capacity. 


Advertising: Finally, it is illegal to advertise by 
means of broadcasting from these stations, to 
create or supply any material (including scripts, 
tapes or other recordings) for such broadcasts; or 
to invite anyone else to do so. 

The Penalties 

The maximum penalties for all these offences are 
the same: TWO YEARS imprisonment or a fine to 
be determined by the Court, or both. 

The Popular Music Programme 

None of this is to ignore the fact that there are 
audiences for all kinds of popular music. And the 
new service to be provided by the B.B.C. from 
30th September, 1967, will, the Government 
believe, meet the needs of these audiences. 
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Wherever you go, 
look us up. 

We have good connections 
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engineers 

Manufacturers of catering 
quipment who plan and install 
itchens throughout the world, 
tepresentatives and agents in 
wer 30 countries. 
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THE ITALIAN READY-TO-WEAR 
AT THE 
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INTERNATIONAL FASHION 
TRADE FAIR . TURIN (ITALY) 


S Kitchen equipment for the Apolo Hotel, Kampala (Above) 

)ther recent installations at:- 
toyetoro Comprehensive School, Ibadan. 

'o-dperative Training College, Moshi. 

Military Hospital at Malacca. 

: irestone Tyre & Rubber (Thailand) Ltd. Bangkok, 
sovernof General's residence. Port of Spain. 

National Science High School, Ankara. 

stotts of oldham 

SERMON WORKS. ROYTON, LANCS., ENGLAND. 
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TORINO -Corso Massimo D'Azegtio 74 

Tcloph 689 756 685.452 • 685 4*2 - T«l*gr. SAMIATO 
London Office: Teleph 01 486 410C Mrs RuthStawart 
12 Montagu Mansions - York Stroot - London W 1 
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ta autpmobtli industry is one of many that benef its 
rorirt Atlas Copco compressed air. Take Fiat for example, 
hey use it at almost every stage of production at their plant in 
urin. Holes are punched with it, screws and bolts tightened 
rith it, engines lowered and hoisted, bodywork ground and 


polished -to say nothing of it being used to paint the finished 
product. Compressed air is the safest, most versatile, most 
practical source of power today. Using it increases product¬ 
ivity both of men and machines. Ask Fiat. Better still - ask us I 
Turning air into power is our business. 


Group Headquarters: 

Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sales and service in oyer 100 countries. 


JblasCbpco 

' ___i-L-._,_i_ c _ 


puts compressed air, 

to work for the world 

WcwW- * 1 
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I.CXfneonx bttsaneSjiwflte 

32 midioh £\wds worth of loveltf -fohagh lollyfa 
British coMpuiets. Thais mlly goto' rt, motel 



Selling overseas is tough stuff. We at I.C.T. know; we do a lot of it. Buyers 
everywhere are pretty wise birds. They don't give you orders because they like the 
colour of your eyes. They buy only when product, price and service are right 
and delivery can be assured. And they don't order until they've shopped around 
the world to make sure they're getting the best value for their franc, krona, 
dollar br forint-as the case may be. Value like the I.C.T. 1900 Series computers, 
for example. Since September 1964, more than 240 orders worth approximately 
£32 million have been received from 32 different countries overseas. And the 
foreign currency rolls in. All of which, we hope, will help close that trade gap. 



Britain can be proud of 
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The Impatient Ones 


Maybe the Americans don’t have what it takes after all. What 
it takes in Vietnam is patience : the patience to slog on with a 
defensive war, and to accept the restraints on military action 
that this sort of war calls for. If the Americans can command 
enough patience, they can do what they set out to do in 
Vietnam. This is a bloody war, and an expensive one, bin 
lor the Americans the cost is a long way short of intolerable. 
Lvcn if they go on taking casualties at the rate they have been 
taking them this year, it will be 1970 before they have lost 
as many men killed as they lost in Korea; and it is unlikely 
that the communists can stand the present pace as long as 
that. The war is costing $25,000 million a year; but that is 
only about half of what the Americans will be adding to their 
gross national product at the growth rate they expect to 
achieve by the end of this year. The United States can fight 
the Vietnam war and go on raising its standard of living at 
the same time. That Is the measure of its economic power. 
President Johnson has the money and men to carry on the 
war at its present level for a long time to come. In this sense, 
he almost certainly has more staying power than Ho Chi 
Minh; and it is staying power that will count in the end. 
What Mr Johnson may be running short of is something else : 
patient public support for the whole idea of a limited war. 

This is the only explanation of the latest extension of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. The attack on the Paul Doumer 
bridge in Hanoi is probably fair enough. The cutting of the 
bridge makes it harder for the North Vietnamese to get 
.supplies through to their men fighting in the south. Unless a 
lot of bombs missed the target and killed a lot of civilians (and 
the Agence France Presse reports from Hanoi do not suggest 
that they did) this was a legitimate target. The attacks on 
targets in the previously forbidden zone along the Chinese 
border are another story. The most the Americans can hope 
to achieve by these attacks is to catch some supply trains a 
bit farther north than they would have caught them anyway, 
and make the North Vietnamese put a few thousand extra 
men on repair work. For these minor gains Mr Johnson is 
tunning a big risk of bombing China by accident. The 
Chinese would not necessarily intervene even if they did get 
bombed; but with Mao Tse-tung in a state of half-gaga 
desperation there is a distinct chance that they might. On this 
balance of advantages and disadvantages it is plain that Mr 
Johnson’s decision to strike new targets has very little to do 


with any calculation about the course of the war in Vietnam 
itself. The President’s real target is in Washington. He is 
throwing a concession to the impatient hawks who still 
believe, against the evidence, that more bombing will pull a 
quick victory out of the hat. 

The danger is that his new move will destroy the middle-of- 
the-road majority that the President has so far commanded 
for his conduct of the war. Until now Mr Johnson has 
managed to keep both his oppositions under control. Neither 
those who wanted more bombing nor those who wanted less 
have really managed to set public opinion on fire. But lately 
the thump-’cm-hard boys have come to think that the opinion 
polls are beginning to move their way. And now, by making 
this concession to the hard-liners, Mr Johnson has lost the 
backing of a number of former supporters who think he is 
taking an unjustifiable risk. The sop to the hawks has pro¬ 
duced a reinforcement for the doves. No one can calculate the 
mood of American politics better than Mr Johnson can. He 
doubtless reckons that a few extra raids on new targets will 
bring the hawks fluttering safely down to earth again before 
a mistaken navigator takes a bomber over China. He may 
be right. But if the hawks remain unappeased we may be 
seeing the start of a polarisation of American attitudes towards 
the war. It is just such a polarisation that Mr Johnson has 
fought long and hard to prevent: he knows that, if it 
happens, it will in the end face him with a straight choice 
between total war and getting out altogether. 

This could be the cost of giving way to the impatient ones. 
It would have been better if Mr Johnson had decided to ride 
out this attack from the opposition on his right just as he rode 
out the attack from the opposition on his left last winter. The 
President knows better than anyone else that the bombing 
of the north now has one real justification, and one only. This 
is not to break Ho Chi Minh’s will to fight. That might have 
been the hope at the start of 1965, when the bombing began. 
When Ho first found himself faced with a different sort of 
war from the one he had bargained for—a war that was 
hurting North Vietnam too—it was on the cards that he 
might have decided to call the whole thing off. But he 
did not; and the relatively minor extra damage North 
Vietnam will Suffer as a result of this month’s new bombing 
is unlikely to change his mind. This is not because the bomb¬ 
ing actually stiffens the average northerner’s will to resist. 
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That is romantic nonsense, as anyone who has been through 
a prolonged bombardment knows perfectly well. It is because 
Ho Chi Minh does not have to bother much about public 
opinion, and because he knows that he can make good the 
material losses caused by the destruction of the fairly small 
remaining number of military targets by indenting for the 
necessary extra supplies from his Russian friends. The one 
valid argument for the present bombing is that it physically 
limits the amount of men and arms North Vietnam can send 
through to the south. It is an interdiction job. But this inter¬ 
diction job can be done equally well without sending bombers 
to China’s border. It would have been better if Mr Johnson 
had explained this to the hawks, and then ignored them. 

If he wants to, the President can change the whole char¬ 
acter of the war. He can order a landing in North Vietnam, 
if he thinks there is a reasonable chance of catching the North 
Vietnamese army in open battle and destroying it the way 
the North Korean army was destroyed by the Inchon landing; 
but the North Vietnamese would probably slip away into the 
hills and fight as guerrillas. He can blockade Haiphong, and 
give Ho Chi Minh a real supply problem, if he is prepared for 
a direct confrontation with Russia. If he wants to attack 
North Vietnamese morale by the terror tactics that Bomber 
Command used in the second world war he could take his 
air force off pin-point targets and send it out on obliteration 
raids. He doubtless secs the difficulty of all these courses of 
action: particularly the last. But unless he is willing to 
embark on a new sort of war he must accept the logic of the 
strategy he has been following since mid-1965. The kernel of 
this strategy is the land war in the south. The bombing of 
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the north is ancillary to this: its main aim is to harass the 
communists’ supply lines. It also has the useful by-product 
of increasing North Vietnam’s dependence on Russia, and 
thus in the long run increasing the Russians’ influence 
Hanoi. But it is not a substitute for the fight in the south. 

The most worrying thing about the war this summer Is 
not the raids along the border of China: Mr "Johnson, who 
knows how limited their value is, is unlikely to push his luck 
too far up there. It is the failure of the South Vietnamese 
army to play its proper part in the fighting in the south. It is 
not just that this diverts many American units from the job 
of taking on the communists’ big formations. It also means 
that the task of reclaiming Vietcong-held territory is going 
much slower than the Americans had hoped. This may be an 
argument for having another shot at negotiations after the 
autumn elections in South Vietnam, maybe on the terms that 
Mr Kosygin was offering in February. It may even be an 
argument, if and when negotiations happen, for offering the 
National Liberation Front a larger share in the future political 
life of South Vietnam than it has been offered in the past. 
What it is not an argument for is the idea that the struggle 
in the south can be short-circuited by adding ten or twenty 
or fifty more items to the bombing list in the north. Many 
Americans, watching this war on their television sets, find it 
so beastly that they conclude the only thing to do is to get it 
over quickly. It is no more beastly than other wars ; it is just 
that for the first time in history a whole electorate can set 
what fighting is like. It will be a failure in the working of a 
free society if the Americans let themselves be rattled into 
believing that there is a wham-bang solution to their troubles. 


A Bright Interval: Unsettled Later 

This month's figures give a faint hint of improvement in Britain's domestic and overseas 
position—but really only because last month's were so disappointing 


Luck held on Britain’s trade figures for July. And a good 
thing loo. If there had not been an improvement on June’s 
dismal showing, the pressure on sterling would undoubtedly 
have outstripped even July’s. As it was, the improvement was 
a bit bigger than, ahead of the event, The Economist had 
thought likely. A £24 million rise in exports and a £22 
million drop in imports actually swung the trade accounts 
into surplus for the first time since last November. It was 
something the foreign exchange markets liked although not 
euphorically ; sterling, which had already moved up on hope 
on Tuesday morning, rose further to a high for the month 
on Wednesday. The dip on Thursday was technical. 

None of this changes the fact that the pound is still just 
convalescent. It docs mean, however, that the chances of 
getting through the difficult summer months arc that much 
better. Until the next trade figures are out next month there 
is no real danger. But that is about all. It is a very different 
matter to argue, as the Government is how attempting to do, 
that everything in the garden is lovely. Of course those who 
have had to stay in Whitehall instead of going to the beaches 
cannot be blamed for making the most of it all, or for sticking 
hard to the view that there has been an undeserved lack of 
confidence in the pound. But the case that the Treasury put 
forward this week is backward-looking, bent on showing that 
the squeeze and the immediate post-squeeze did more for the 
British balance of payments than has been realised — and, 
incidentally, giving a puff for the Government. 

In fact, of course, nobody has ever belittled the extent of 
last winter’s improvement in the external accounts—at the 
HfGpense of stagnation in the home economy. The new fact 


that the Treasury added this week was that, despite the 
worsening on current account, there seems to have been an 
unexpectedly favourable balance on monetary movements in 
the second quarter of this year, making a total influx of some 
£i75-£200 million in the twelve months ended June, 1967. 
No doubt. Although sterling came under pressure with the 
Middle East crisis, the real blow to recovery did not come 
until July, with the poor June trade returns ; before then the 
pound was still benefiting from a temporary reflux of short¬ 
term funds. But it is harder to follow the Treasury’s argu¬ 
ment that all this provides real fat against deterioration in the 
second half of the year—except in the dreary sense that 
credits which have been repaid can be drawn on again. 

It is on what has happened since June and what is going to 
happen in the next six months that the Government should 
be attempting to give reassurance—if it can. Support opera¬ 
tions in July and August have already cost the Bank of 
England a sizeable sum. How much more is going to be 
needed in the next month or so ? To try to answer that, it is 
necessary to see how much luck there was about the latest 
'trade figures, whether that luck is going to hold, and whether 
there is any hope that Britain may be moving into a period 
of growth without moving at the same time into a period of 
the old balance of payments problems. 

The closure of Britain’s trade gap in July owed quite a bit to 
the closure of the Suez canal, and the consequent curtailment 
of oil supplies. Indeed, this may be more of a blessing than it 
seems, for although the day of reckoning will come with the 
tanker fleetrin the autumn, and even later ; by then the worst 
of the seasonal strain for sterling should he over. In the long 
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n, n Suez will be mostly ; in the short nm it has worked in 

Britain’s favour. 

The better export performance in July barely cancelled out 
the sharp drop in June, so that the average for the two 
months was a shade below that of May, and 4 to 5 per cent 
fx*low the buoyant rate in the opening months of the year, 
jr would be unduly pessimistic to detect a declining trend, 
particularly because sales to Canada seem to be recovering 
while a pick-up in the United States market could help 
British sales there later this year. But both the timing and 
magnitude of any such boost is highly uncertain, and it is 
lifficult to see where else, other than in America, gains are to 
or made. Our guess is that British exports are likely to drop 
wck a little, not all that much, from their July rate, holding 
lose to a near 5 per cent gain for this year as a whole, com- 
piucd with the 6 per cent hoped for by Mr Callaghan at 
imdget time. 

We still think, as we said a month ago, that the Govern¬ 
ment will be lucky if it notches up even a very small surplus 
:m the overseas accounts this year. The forecasters at the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, writing 
n their current Economic Review , expect a surplus of only 
i!25-£f)0 million (on the most favourable accounting 
Hinition) this year, and, very gloomily, only something of 
hr same order next year. This is nothing like the substantial 
iirplus that Mr Callaghan first dreamed up for this’year and 
v now dreaming up for next year. 

While we think the institute may be too pessimistic next 
car, expecting only moderate growth in the United States 
mil no acceleration in world trade, in its immediate outlook 
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for the British economy it may be. too sanguine. After the 
dreary news this week that industrial output in June did no 
more than recover the 'V per cent fall of May, it needs faith 
to believe that national output may have begun to rise at a 
rate of 3 per cent a year from now on. Indeed, the institute 
points out that although it accepts this proposition for what 
it calls its central forecast, the area of uncertainty is greater 
than usual (which means it is pretty well wide open) and 
the Government shoud be preparing for the possibility that 
output may not rise significantly in the second half. To give 
the sleuths something to go on, the institute points out that 
the unemployment figures (the next are out on August 24th) 
should make it clear whether output is recovering or not : 
3 per cent growth will not kill the rise in unemployment but 
should reduce it to around 8,000 a month (seasonally 
corrected and all that) from the recent 15.000 a month. This 
would take the peak next February to just 2.6 per cent. 

However, if the 3 per cent growth rate does come right but 
the balance of payments goes wrong -which would not be 
surprising on past form—what then ? Here the institute is as 
short of ideas as anyone else, except that it points out that while 
last July deflation alone was an alternative to devaluation or 
import controls, at the present time it is not. “If the Govern¬ 
ment moved again to deflate private demand,” it says, “ the 
check might quickly slide into the first major postwar 
recession.” It is enough to give anyone the cold shivers in 
August. But it is dead right and the conclusions to draw are 
obvious. This is the crux : it has still to be proved that 
Britain can expand, at even a moderate rate, without hearing 
straight back into a balance of payments crisis. 


A- And India can be better pleased 

iwenty Years On with itself than it is 


Jack in the dear dead days of the British raj, India had several 
mndred princes. Under the raj’s all-seeing Nelson eye they 
ulrd their states on their own, some well, some badly, some, 
ike the Rajah of Dcwas (Senior Branch) immortalised by 
- M. Forster, just whimsically. From time to time these 
“welled squires got together in a Council of Princes, whose 
unction was to protect their fiefs from imperialism above 
nd democracy round-about ; and very well they did it. 
The raj today survives only in the peeling stucco prose 
f colour supplements. One might expect the princes to 
lave crumbled too. Not at all. They were bought out 
vhon India got independence in 1947, but as a result the 
udian treasury is still paying them tax-free privy purses 
walling £2 million a year, from the Maharajah of Mysore’s 
v 124,000 to the £9 2s io£d that goes to the former ruler 
>f Katodia. They are still a political force, and a growing 
and last weekend they got together, the present Dewas 
Senior Branch)—he gets £8,600, which is £1,700 ahead 
f Junior Branch—among them, to celebrate twenty years 
f Indian independence by forming a permanent committee 
'»protect their perks from the grasping hands of the elected 
ovemment. 

The story of the princes, and the Congress party’s theoreti- 
al intention of laying hands on their income, is a microcosm 
f what is right and wrong with the country that the British 
ntidily left in 1947 and whose approaching collapse has 
fen predicted monthly since 1962. The ruling party and 
hr princes, some of whom hold office on its behalf, will 
0 doubt exchange more fierce words and then patch up 
gentlemanly compromise. A few Indians will starve, and 
few more will get their heads cracked in riots, before die 
fw harvests, but India will muddle through. The raj in 
sense has not crumbled: the hatlf-a-loaf pragmatism 


which is the hallmark of British politics is still the hallmark 
of Indian politics too. 

In Britain this approach to the problems of government 
has obvious, if diminishingly obvious, advantages: of course 
Mr Wilson does not act like a socialist, but neither does 
he nationalise sweetshops or jail people for reading Private 
Eye. For India, and particularly for the five hundred and 
something million Indians at the bottom of the Indian heap, 
the advantages are less clear. 

Is it actually desirable to have a government which, what¬ 
ever its party organisation may say, is seriously deterred from 
ceasing to pay a maharajah 1,300 times a good industrial 
wage by the pledges that its predecessor made twenty years 
ago ? Or for that matter a ruling party that can get worked 
up about this kind of gimcrack attack on privilege without 
worrying seriously about the far more harmful forms of 
injustice that flourish, as they do in any industrialising society, 
under its nose and often enough to the prefit of its members ? 
Ever since 1947 the Congress party has preached socialism, 
but it has never really defined what it means, let alone 
practised it. It controls, nags and taxes private capitalism 
but offers no alternative other than a grossly inefficient state 
capitalism. It frustrates foreign investors but does not produce 
the goods they could produce. Would Indians perhaps be 
better off with a ruling party that was genuinely socialist ? 
Or one that was openly capitalist ? Or with no ruling party 
at all ? 

There is a short answer to these questions. Look at 
Pakistan, It is nine years since the Pakistanis decided—more 
precisely, had it decided for them—to do without parties. 
They are now back to party politics, but they still have a 
government that is substantially autocratic, entirely capitalist 
and that welcomes foreign investors with open arms. There 
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is no doubt that this Pakistani regime did well at first. Has 
it kept up the impetus ? 7 'hcrc can be no sensible comparison 
of the industrial progress of two countries that started from 
very different industrial levels. But is the Pakistani peasant 
today notoriously better off than his Indian counterpart ? 
Is the Pakistani clerk or industrial worker better fed ? Is 
injustice or corruption less ? After nine years in which India 
has endured the inefficiencies of parliamentary democracy, 
and Pakistan has not, things seem, in fact, to be much of a 
muchness. But there is one very clear difference. That section 
of society that values intellectual and political freedom has 
a great deal of it in India and rather little in Pakistan. 

This short answer is suggestive, but of course it is hardly 
complete. The Pakistani system is one alternative to the 
Indian one, but both countries, after all, are the heirs of the 
same British rule. In comparison with many of the world’s 
regimes, President Ayub’s is a mild and liberal one. Neither 
country has been through any kind of revolution. Neither 
had to fight for its independence in any sense that an 
Algerian or a Vietnamese or even a Kenyan would recognise. 
The Indian princes are supposed to have been toughly 
treated in 1947. But would they have been drawing privy 
purses for twenty minutes, let alone twenty years, if the 
Indian leadership had been forged in guerrilla war ? 

Gould that be the root of the trouble? There are plenty 
of people in- the third world, some in Jndia, who would 
answer yes, who would argue that it was precisely the relative 
stability and order that the British left behind which was 
their most harmful legacy. There is something to be said 
for this. The most obvious single fault of past and present 
Indian governments has not been that policy was wrong but 
that policy decisions were taken too slowly, or fudged, or 
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not taken at all, and, still more, that theuactian that shoui 
have followed often did not, or was inAerably delays 

These faults are exactly those of an orcrered and overrig] 
bureaucracy, of a political system in which priorities chanj 
marginally and slowly, and which prefers compromise an 
muddling through to getting on with the job never min 
whose toes, even important toes, are stood on. In short, < 
bourgeois representative democracy. Many Indians rccQgni! 
this, and in their economic troubles of the last four yea 
the blame that governments habitually receive for everythin 
that goes wrong, including acts of God, has been directed n< 
only at the ruling party but partly at the system itself. 

Yet blaming the system is not the same as seeking t 
replace it. West Bengal may have its traditional rioters, i 
embryo guerrillas and its would-be Red Guards, and muc 
of India can be expected to suffer some disorder for tl 
next two or three months. But Indian politics are not, n< 
yet at least, the politics, of mass action ; and to the politic 
middle class the alternatives to the present system are n< 
particularly inviting. Certainly the Chinese one now loo! 
much less attractive than it used to. Peering over the moui 
tains at something near civil war, Indians can and do wondi 
whether, freedom apart, the democratic alternative is real 
less efficient than the communist one—a thought that ha 
occurred long before the cultural revolution to most peop 
who looked at eastern Europe. 

There is one further thought that should occur at lea 
to Englishmen, if not to Indians, who wonder whether Ind; 
would not do better on some revolutionary road. If tl 
changes that have taken place there under inefficient o! 
bourgeois democracy in the last twenty years had happene 
in Britain, we should have called it revolution anyway. 


For arms-racers, it's a great 

Undersnaft over Geneva year—marred only by slight qualms 

about that nuclear treaty 


If Shaw’s Andrew Undershaft, the king among arms kings, 
could have read the newspapers during the first week or so 
of this month, he would surely have raised once again his 
cry of “ Immenso jubilo! ” What matter if Peru’s purchase 
of a few secondhand Canberra aircraft had been blocked ? 
On other fronts, busincis was proliferating. Israeli spokesmen 
were voicing the right sort of alarm at the Arabs’ rearmament 
drive, Indian politicians at reports of Pakistani purchases of 
tanks and aircraft from Germany. Libya announced its 
entry into the great game. Britain admitted first that it was 
sending arms to Nigeria, then that it had for years been 
selling to South Arabia’s sheikhs cut-price arms and ammuni¬ 
tion which they promptly resold for ten times as much to 
ail comers. In Washington, the Senate refused to stop the 
Export-Import Bank financing arms sales to developing 
countries (though it did; this week, oppose the shadowy 
“ Country X ” system of Pentagon-guaranteed loans). Word 
went round that even the careful Swedes might offer their 
new Viggen ai^raft to such a customer as Britain. And 
all this, of course, was only the trad side of the trade. Mere, 
peanuts, compared with the dazzling prospects in nuclears. 

Those dreary old disarmament talks at Geneva did not, in 
early August, look like clouding the bright promise of nuclear 
proliferation. There was still no sign of the long-expected 
wa^t treaty which the Americans had been urging the 
"iRupsians to ^co-sponsor. There were many signs that, if the 
Jfloft' took the expected shape, objections would flood in 
Minn most of the countries whose adherence to the treaty 
sought. The first week of August also saw Mr Johnson and 
Mr McNamara under increased pressure to follow Russia up 


the anti-missile spiral. The congressional Joint Committi 
on Atomic Energy, after studying Peking’s nuclear progre 
as revealed by the latest Chinese test explosion, declared i 
belief that China might be able to present a nuclear threi 
to the United States itself by the early 1970s - not the mil 
1970s, which was Mr McNamara’s last public estimat 
Three days later the Senate Appropriations Committee urg< 
the immediate deploying of an anti-missile system to wai 
off the threat from China. Meanwhile, four months aft 
the Russians told Mr Johnson that they were ‘willing 
principle to discuss missile limitation, the Americans arc st 
waiting to hear that Moscow Is actually ready to start talkin 
Mr Kosygin’s statements at the time of the Glassboro mcetir 
in June did not provide much encouragement in this dircctio 

At Glassboro, and in the New York talks that followed, tl 
Russians did give the impression that they would soon i 
ready to join in presenting a draft treaty on non-proliferatic 
at Geneva. But the weeks passed, the Geneva session beg! 
to near its natural end, and all the prodding by Mr Willia 
Foster, the chief American delegate there, seemed in vai 
His Soviet counterpart, Mr Roshchin, indicated that he w 
personally willing to go ahead with the draft but needi 
authorisation—a posture that has been rare in Russii 
diplomacy at least since Mr Maisky’s day. On August 9 
Mr Foster left Geneva, dropping hints that, though his stafc 
reason for returning to Washington was to attend some co 
gressional hearings, he could see no point in going back 
Geneva softer that unless the Russians came through. 

Next dhy Mr Roshchin at last got his instructions., On t 
13th Mr Foster returned to Geneva and plunged into lengtl 
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talk with him. But no joint draft emerged immediately, and 
lucsday’s formal meeting of the Geneva conference was 
listiiguished only by being the briefest ever held in five years; 
these were no speakers, and it was over in one minute flat. 
\round the green table, other delegations could only guess 
whether Mr Foster’s withdrawal to Washington had tipped 
he Moscow scales in favour of joint action, or whether the 
Husians had merely yielded to the temptation to revive 
amiliar suspicions between Americans and Germans just 
vhen Herr Kiesingcr was visiting Mr Johnson. 

Official German statements were recently emphasising that 
toni’s anxieties about the treaty had been greatly reduced 
)V American assurances. But the gaping hole in the pro- 
>osed draft reveals the extent to which those anxieties remain. 
The Americans have left blank the third article in the treaty, 
vhich relates to inspection of signatories’ civilian nuclear 
ictivities, in the hope that time will eventually heal the rift 
>ctween those who demand a uniform inspection system and 
hose (including the Italians as well as the Germans) who 
irgue that the Euratom members should not undergo any 
nspcction other than their own existing system. The idea 
hat one group of countries should be privileged to inspect 
(self is an odd one; but the British, as candidates for Euratom 
nembership, have gone very quiet about this dispute. Neither 
he Six on the one hand, nor the Russians and the interested 
on-European states on the other, have relished any idea of 

transitional period during which the Euratom system would 
1* gently merged into that of the worldwide International 
ttomic Energy Agency. From both sides, the cry of u Dis- 
rimination! ” goes up in protest. 

It is being suggested that a bargain may yet be struck in 


which concessions over Article 3 would be traded against 
concessions over Article 4, which concerns review and possible 
revision of the treaty. None of the tentative drafts of Article 
4 has yet satisfied all the conflicting viewpoints, ranging from 
Russia’s simple insistence on the right to veto any amendments 
to the demand (voiced by - Japan among others) that the 
treaty should expire after, say, five years unless the signatories 
are satisfied to renew it. Here, any number of ingenious 
compromise formulas cannot hide the plain fact that most 
of the near-nuclear powers will not long observe, and probably 
will not even be induced to sign and ratify, a treaty that 
maintains the present nuclear club’s privileges indefinitely. 

The Americans recognise this, and have declared themselves 
willing to concede many of the non-nuclear states’ demands. 
The Russians are not so willing. But their growing isolation 
may have been brought home to them on August 8th, when 
Rumania’s delegate at Geneva—echoing arguments that have 
already come from India, Germany, Sweden and elsewhere 
—called on the nuclear powers to guarantee other states' 
security, to let their own civilian nuclear activities be in¬ 
spected, and to start reducing their nuclear arsenals. If there 
is to be a treaty at all, concessions on points like these will 
have to be cither made simultaneously or offered as rewards 
for continuing adherence. If there is no treaty after all, the 
super-powers will of course face no such annoying demands. 
They will merely face (as we all shall) a world of unbridled 
nuclear anarchy ; a world that Andrew Undershaft never 
hoped to see even in his most buoyant moments ; a world 
that, on reflection, even he might judge to be terrifying 
enough to drive an arms king into the arms of the Salvation 
Army. 


BRITAIN 


feachers: strike stricken 


Hiring the last school term the National 
Inion of Teachers carefully organised 
roups of its members up and down the 
nintry to “ impose sanctions ” (i.e. to 
rike) in support of their claim for better 
ay and conditions. Now that the holidays 
ave come the union is unable and un¬ 
willing to dc-organise them. The Secretary 
f State for Education has in the mean- 
me accepted the arbitrators’ award of a 
ay settlement well above what had been 
ffered by his department and the local 
uthorities. 

llie basic problem in negotiations on 
iachers’ pay has for long been that the 
'UTs demands were simply unrealistic, 
iegotiation has been fruitless, because the 
ip between the two sides was too wide. 
0 there has been extensive rewriting of 
le laws under which the negotiations 
ike place, designed to give more power 
1 the last resort to the central govern- 
lent. The law makes no provision for 


non-acceptance of an arbitration award 
by the teachers—who have indeed gone 
on and on about the “ sanctity ” of arbitral 
awards. 

This year, when the central government 
might have been expected to be extra 
tight on giving more money for education, 
Mr Anthony Crosland has in fact got 
away with what the Treasury might jus¬ 
tifiably regard as murder: both a 7 
per cent rise for teachers over the next 
two years, costing about £29 million a 
year, and an extra £16 million for 
primary school development in educa¬ 
tional priority areas. It is unthinkable 
that he should ask for more, even if he 
wanted to give what the NUT claims. 

The union is asking for all its expensive 
demands to be met now : More money 
for all teachers ; abolition of the differen¬ 
tial between primary and secondary schobl 
teachers; withdrawal from the schools 
of all the temporary non-qualified teachers 


without whom some schools would have 
to close; recruitment of special extra staff 
to supervise the serving of school meals. 
It is not clear from the teachers’ spokes¬ 
man whether the granting of any one of 
these concessions would lead them to with¬ 
draw their sanctions, nor through what 
machinery they want the concessions to 
come, nor what they expect to happen. 

The sanctions that the union says it 
is going to impose are scheduled for 
eighteen areas. There, NUT members are 
supposed next term to refuse to work with 
newly-recruited unqualified staff, and to 
refuse to supervise school meals. In a 
good many schools teachers rftay be sus¬ 
pended from work as a result. 

It looks very much as though the union 
is going to find itself fighting a battle for 
an undefined objective, with a good many 
of its troops turned pacifist. A good 
general would have surely picked a field 
where he occupied rather higher ground 
than this. The explanation is that the 
union’s general secretary, Sir Ronald 
Gould, has been acting as president of 
an international teachers’ jamboree in 
Vancouver while his colleagues reached 
their militant decision. Some of his cannier 
civil servants at union headquarteA are 
off too. 

Sir Ronald may on his return *firida 
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way down for his organisation from its 
high posture : but he wiU now have to 
do so publicly, not in committee of the 
NUT—and he will have to eat some of 
his published words in public before he 
does so. He risks being called a sluggaid 
by his militant critics, and a hot-head 
by his placid ones. Sir Ronald is regarded, 
even by his bargaining opponents, as head 
and shoulders above any other representa¬ 
tive figure in his union ; but his position 
is bound to be weakened now. What is 
more, if he wants to make a public 
explanation of- his union’s stand, he will 
miss well over half of the television audi¬ 
ence. Sir Ronald is the new deputy chair¬ 
man -of the Independent Television 
Authority. The Television Act of 1964 
forbids members of the authority from 
expressing their opinion on their own pro¬ 
grammes about “ matters of political or 
industrial controversy or relating to 
current public policy."’ 

Radio 


Pop sinks 


“It will be like a commercial station 
without the commercials ” : thus a person 
from the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, introducing their new all-fun, all¬ 
day service. He might have added that 
it will differ from a commercial station 
in being financed out of a tax on an 
article of furniture regarded as indis¬ 
pensable in all houses—the radio 01 
television set. But let that pass. The 
pirate radio stations will not have lived 
and died in vain if the bright new BBC 
is as bright and as popular as it hopes to 
be. Even illegal competition can have 
healthy consequences, where monopoly 
has been practically absolute. Even Radio 
Luxemburg (English language version) 
has had to look to its laurels. 

Last Tuesday the Marine Offences 
(Broadcasting) Act came into force, 
making it an offence for any British firm 
or person to have any commercial deal¬ 
ings with the off-shore radio ships. Most 
have quietly hauled down their flags. In 
some cases this is no loss, except finan¬ 
cially to their promoters ; by making 
commercial radio illegal, instead of find¬ 
ing a framework of law and regulation 
into which it could fit, the British 
government has done its best to see that 
commercial stations fell into slightly 
peculiar hands. 

For the time being one commercial 
radio station survives—r-the much-publi¬ 
cised Radio Caroline. She relies tem¬ 
porarily on a base in the Isle of Man, 
which will not be covered by the new act 
until September 1st, when the Order 
in 6buncil extending its provisions to the 
island take$ effect. By the end of the 
year the ttjgjiblic of Ireland too will 
probably passed its own pop stop 

bijjl. Ra#> Eireann itself, the Republic’s 
oWn jbatipnal broadcasting corporation, 
el«jjp|t its revenues by selling advertising 
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time and dislikes competition for more 
real reasons than BBC. Next stop 
Amsterdam. 

Caroline’s death-throes, meanwhile, 
provide a laugh a minute, as former 
advertisers on the station fervently deny 
that they have anything to do with the 
ads that Caroline is putting out gratis 
on their behalf. Caroline's alleged tape- 
recording, alleged to contain fascinating 
allegations about Mr Wilson's alleged 
private life, remains unheard, but keeps 
some ears glued to some sets. 

The next chapter in the stoiy of 
commercial radio is likely to be the slow 
death of the absurd notion of tax- 
financcd local “ public service" broad¬ 
casting contained in the Covernment’s 
white paper of last summer; and the 
starting up again of a new lobby for 
proper local radio financed by proper 
local ads, giving a proper service to local 
people. This will surely come one day : 
but when ? 


Immigrants 


The antiparasites 


“ They live on our welfare state” : the 
favourite battle cry of the anti-immi¬ 
grants. The National Institute of Econo¬ 
mic and Social Research has now given 
them the lie (National Institute Economic 
Review, Number 41. August 1967). Mrs. 
K. Jones has reckoned up the benefits en¬ 
joyed per head of the immigrant popula¬ 
tion from the new Commonwealth (who 
are mostly coloured people, which is what 
the argument is really about). She comes 
to the conclusion that, chiefly because of 
their age structure, these immigrants on 
average received from the state £51 in 
current expenditure on all social services, 
compared with the £62 received by the 
average member of the population as a 
whole in 1961. By 1966 this share prob¬ 
ably fell slightly; even by 1981 the immi¬ 
grants will not have caught up. An, in¬ 
flux of active young adults brings a once- 


and-for-all economic asset to the couitry 
which outweighs any particular demands 
they or their families may make, aid i s 
not offset by any corresponding loss hter 
on. 

The fact that proportionately few inrni- 
grants are (or, even in 1981, will be) over 
65 means that they draw few pemions 
and make few of the health and institu¬ 
tional demands of old age. (The average 
old age pensioner costs nearly twic; as 
much as the average child in health and 
welfare). Such evidence that there is sug¬ 
gests that immigrant old age pensitners 
are anyway less likely to end up in insti¬ 
tutions. Very few immigrants are Lkely 
to rely on institutions because they are 
subnormal (although they may have :hcir 
own problems of short-term psychiatric 
disorder). 

The calculations have to be weighted 
against the immigrants when it comes to 
their unusually high demands on the 
maternity services (again largely a func¬ 
tion of age, but also of health, housing, 
and fertility); on the schools, when lan¬ 
guage problems are involved ; and on the 
child care services. Other special require¬ 
ments include treatment for tuberculosis 
and (dccreasingly, as immigrants are 
joined by their families) for venereal 
disease. All these things may be expected 
to decrease as time goes on, even assum¬ 
ing that 8,000 new immigrants continue 
to get work permits each year. They come, 
after all, in order to work, and therefore 
their national insurance contributions (not 
calculated here) count in their favour too. 
Between early 1964 apd last winter their 
unemployment rate lias fallen below the 
British average ; immigrants migrate to 
where the jobs are. In employment, as in 
housing and other matters, it is up to the 
host community to see that the immi¬ 
grants keep up. 

Prisons 


The inside story 


The House of Commons estimates com¬ 
mittee found some useful things to say 
about prisons in their report last week 
(HMSO, £2 17s.). Its members are 

rightly dubious about the £2^ million 
that would be needed to solve the over- 
the-wall problems discussed in Lord 
Mountbatten’s report last winter: only 
five of the 79 who escaped in 1966 have j 
not yet been recaptured, and only three 
out of a combined total of 362 for the four 
previous years. But their main concern 
is not whether the offenders are in or 
out, but what is actually done with those 
inside. 

Aside from the traditional mailbags, 
prisoners make jams, mops, toys and 
tags : they weave, farm, chop wood, bind 
books, mould concrete and recover metal 
Most of these occupations are unsatis¬ 
factory, and almost all of them are 
uneconomic. Prison work, at best, should 
be economically viable, socially useful, 
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provide both training and incentive (that 
is, money) for prisoners and their 
families, and in some sense fit their 
individual capabilities. It does not help 
the security probler# if intelligent long¬ 
term prisoners have to spend their lives 
making rugs. 

The difficulty is that the criteria are 
probably irreconcilable; it is obviously 
difficult both to provide a good training 
and to make money. Moreover, the right 
kind of training is hard to determine ; 
the old idea that farming acts as a moral 
tonic on city dwellers is evidently false, 
but skilled training, as Mr Klare of the 
Howard League for Penal Reform 
pointed out in his evidence, has been 
equally unsuccessful. A high proportion 
of those trained return to work as 
ordinary labourers. 

Even if it were the main objective, 
making the work pay at all would be 
hard enough. The proportion of the 
prison population which is totally un¬ 
employable (between 5 and 10 per cent) 
is way above the national average, and 
this excludes those who are sick and 
those who simply will not work for 
average earnings of only 6s. a week. 
Roughly 70 per cent of those received 
into prison will spend less than six months 
there, so cannot be usefully fitted into 
jobs. 

But the percentage of the average 
daily population with such short sen¬ 
tences is obviously much less—only 17 per 
cent. It is clear that there just is not 
enough work available. Twelve thousand 
prisoners—just under half the total—are 
employed in the prison industries, but 
the work would provide full employment 
for only 8,000. The average value of a 
prisoners output is only £316 per 
annum, as compared with a national 
figure of around £2,000. Such a poor per¬ 
formance is not inevitable : in Sweden 
prisons arc built round factories, rather 
than workshops in prisons. Pay, though 
well below civilian rates, provides more 
of an incentive : knd some is remitted to 
the prisoner’s family and kept against 
his discharge. 

Two British trends, which the com- 


Enfield schools 

In our issue dated August 5, 1967, in 
an article commenting on the interim 
judgment in the Enfield education case 
we made use of the phrase “little group 
of politically motivated parents.” We 
should like to make it clear that it was 
not our intention to suggest that the. 
plaintiffs, or their supporters, in this case 
were inspired by any* party political 
motive. Nor have we any reason to believe 
that thre was so. The word political, 
in this sense, was used by us to connote 
an intention to advance some common 
social objective. We are informed that the 
plaintiffs have a considerable number of 
supporters of varying political opinions, 
and we regret any misleading impression 
that may have been conveyed. 


BRITAIN 

mittee rightly applauds, are encouraging. 
The first is the increasing amount of 
prison building and maintenance being 
done by prisoners. 

The second is the larger num¬ 
ber of private contracts that are now 
being placed in the prison workshops : if 
the Government cannot find work for the 
prisons, thank goodness someone else can. 

As for conjugal visits for prisoners, 
this proposal seems to have got bogged 
down in a rather revolting coyness. There 
is nothing new about such an idea, nor, 
for that matter, anything wrong with 
it. But what is lacking at the moment 
is not the blocks of visitors' flats, but 
sufficient ordinary prison accommodation. 


Local authority adoption 

A way to save 
money 


Among the social services now threatened 
with enforced economies are the child¬ 
ren's departments, whose duties lie with 
44 children deprived of a normal home 
life.” There is no dead wood in this ser¬ 
vice, and its existing facilities will probably 
not be pruned; it is much more likely to 
be denied the extra staff and other 
resources to do the larger job of to¬ 
morrow. One part of the larger job is 
the expansion of local authority adop¬ 
tion agency work envisaged by the 
Adoption Act of 1958. 

According to the Home Office’s report 
on its children's department (HMSO 
6s. 6d.), the number of children in care 
in England and Wales on March 31, 
1966, was 69,157, an increase of 2,058 
over the previous vear. There has l>een 
an annual rise since 1959, when the 
number was 61,580. More significant, the 
number of children in local authority 
care per 1,000 of the estimated popula¬ 
tion under 18 rose from a steady 5.1 from 
*959 to ! 9^5 to 5-3 m 1966. Expenditure 
ofi these children by all local authorities 
in 1965-66 was just over £20 million, 
and administration cost another £9 
million. The average weekly cost of keep¬ 
ing a child in a local authority home, 
£,12 3s. 3d. in 1965-66, is bumped up by 
the high cost of infant nurseries, which 
have relatively big staffs. For children in 
care boarded out, as nearly half of them 
were, the cost was, on average, 
£2 16s. 9d. 

This is the financial background to local 
authority participation in adoption 
placing, which yearly becomes a more 
important part of the work of many 
children's departments, and which to be 
done properly demands a bigger staff. 
Until 1958 almost all agency placings of 
children for adoption (as opposed to 
private arrangements by third parties) was 
done by voluntary adoption societies. In 
1965, out of some 21,000 children 
adopted in that year, the 66 societies 
in England and Wales placed probably 
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8,000 or 9,000. But, according to the 
Home Office report, the . number of 
children placed by local authorities has 
- risen steadily since 1959 and is now over 
3,000 a year. Of the 173 local authorities 
legally eligible to act as adoption 
agencies 73 have accepted the task and 
three more are about to take it on. 

Quite apart from the benefits of a 
good adoption for those immediately 
concerned, it saves the community 
money. Not all children placed for 
adoption by local authorities are candi¬ 
dates for public care, but many of the 
young babies of unmarried mothers, who 
form a large proportion of those offered, 
would otherwise find their way into care 
sooner or later. A child coming into care 
as an infant now may well cost the com¬ 
munity more than £10,000 if he stays in 
a local authority home until he is 18, 
and nearly £3,000 if he is boarded out. 
An adoption child is brought up at the 
charge of his adoptive parents. 

There are no published figures of the 
average cost of arranging an adoption by 
a local authority agency; but a few of 
the voluntary societies have instituted 
scales of agreed expenses based on actual 
costs, which, with the consent of the 
court, they are permitted to ask their 
adopters to pay so that they no longer 
depend entirely on voluntary offerings. 
The actual expense of arranging an 
adoption, including a proportion of the 
overheads, has been estimated at any¬ 
thing from £15 to £25, and the cost is 
rising all the time, not only through in¬ 
flation but also because the registered 
societies are improving the quality of 
their services, which has to be paid for. 
The voluntary placement agencies work 
often on a shoestring, in a way that 
no public authority could or would want 
to do, and the cost of arranging an 
adoption through a local authority is 
probably considerably more. Even so it 
would seem to be a good investment 
financially, as well as in terms of human 
happiness. If an adoption cost a local 
authority a oncc-only £50, which is a 
not unrealistic figure, it is better than 
£ 1 o,ono spread over eighteen years. 

Any cutting back of local authority ex¬ 
penditure, however, is likely to fall 
most heavily on an expanding service, 
however good a community investment 
it may be. But the local authorities could 
get back a proportion of the expenses of 
arranging an adoption if they were to 
follow the precedent of the few voluntary 
societies and charge agreed expenses 
assessed on what the adoption applicants 
can pay—-as the law specifically allows. 

The Home Office's calculation is 
that if adoption continues at its present 
rate of one for every 41 births, in fifty 
years’ time there may be one million 
adopted citizens in England and Wales. 
If the consequent need for more and bet¬ 
ter adoption placing, which must come 
largely from local authority participation, 
is riot met by increased public spending, 
it is surely hotter that the adoption appli¬ 
cants Should help to pay for it than that 
they should not have it at all. 
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International Report 


Not the way they do it in Iowa 

FROM OUR VIETNAM CORRESPONDENT __ 


South Vietnam’s ruling generals are going 
to have their work cut out to restore 
credibility to the elections on September 
3rd. It is true that Wednesday saw the 
presidential candidates at last begin the 
countrywide speaking tour that should 
have started 12 days ago and taken them 
to 22 towns. But the row over who was 
to blame for the candidate's failure even 
to arrive at thcii first stop on August 6th 
has now been overshadowed by a measured 
threat from Iran Van Huong, the 
weightiest of the civilian contenders, to 
withdraw from the election if the govern¬ 
ment does not mend its ways. 

Its ways up to now, according to 
Huong, have included intimidation of his 
supporters in the provinces and the use 
of local officials to boost the ticket on 
which General Thieu and Marshal Ky 
are running together for the presidency 
and vice-presidency. Mr Huong also 
claims that some soldiers are getting two 
voting cards, one at their unit and the 
other at their home address. Even more 
sensational charges have come from an¬ 
other presidential candidate, a lawyer 
called Truong Dinh Dzu. At a joint press 
conference by all the candidates, which 
was broadcast live, Mr Dzu described in 
detail a banquet in a palace of ex- 
Emperor Bao Dai in Dalat at which Mar¬ 
shal Ky allegedly told the nation's 
assembled police and military security 
chiefs to get the Thieu-Ky ticket elected. 

Mr Dzu is one of Saigon's slickest and 
most controversial lawyers. In the laby¬ 
rinth of Vietnamese politics it is exceed¬ 
ingly hard to determine what, or perhaps 
more exactly whose, game he is playing. 
Mr Huong, on the other hand, is an 
elderly Confucian schoolmaster of con¬ 
siderable dignity whose reputation has 
even survived a brief and unsuccessful 
term as prime minister after the overthrow 
of President Diem in 1963. It is hard to 
see how the elections could survive Mr 
Huong’s withdrawal. 

Admittedly, not all the candidates are 
taking his line. Dr Phan Quang Dan-— 
the running^mate of the .other chief 
civilian hopeful, ex-President Phan Khac 
Suu —ha&declared the elections' to be far 
fcqpr than others South Vietnam has 
known. A cynical explanation would be 


that the freedom allowed the candidates 
to sound off and the lifting of the press 
censorship were minimum requirements if 
the generals were to avoid a major rumpus 
with the Americans. But as a whole it is 
very hard to understand what the Thicu- 
Ky government is trying to achieve just 
now. 

Certainly one of the problems is that 
the soldiers are divided among themselves. 
“ The generals inhabit a sort of Fourth 
Republic of their own,” remarked one 
prominent civilian supporter of Marshal 
Ky the other day. Above all, no one can 
forecast how the Thieu-Ky partnership 
will develop. Ominously, people in the 
know claim that there is no sign that 
the hostility between the two men’s power¬ 
ful entourages has diminished. This may 
possibly explain some of the recent remarks 
and actions by military men that look so 
obviously unwise to the outsider. First 
there was Marshal Ky’s remark (sub¬ 
sequently softened) about his duty to 
remove an elected government that failed 
to meet the interests of the people. Now 
General Thang, the revolutionary develop¬ 
ment minister who is greatly admired by 
Americans here, has said this week that 
Vietnam’s future depends “ entirely ” on 
the armed forces. 

He added that an elected government is 
not always “ efficient ” nor does it 
always “ voice the people’s will.” All this 
may be acceptable as political theory ; 
but it is scarcely tactful at this particular 
moment. Even the canny General Thieu 
has added his contribution to the con¬ 
fusion by issuing a new charter for the 
unified Buddhist church that effectively 
disinherits Thich Tri Quang and his fol¬ 
lowers in favour of the pliable Thich Tam 
Chau. Tri Quang, the brain behind last 
year’s Buddhist demonstrations, has inevit¬ 
ably declared that be may have to 
“ struggle ” once more. It almost looks as 
though someone is looking for trouble, 
but exactly who, and why, it would be 
very hard to say. 

It is wrong to suppose that all this fuss 
was inevitable. There was originally never 
any question that Tran Van Huong, for 
example, recognised the need to work 
closely with the armed forces if lie was 
elected. It was openly suggested by his 



The candidates aren't from the PX 


aides that he could get along very well 
with General Thieu. On the other side 
of the coin, the American hope that an 
elected military ticket would choose one 
of the prominent civilian candidates as 
its prime minister also looked realistic. But 
now Huong has said very plainly that 
he will not be prime minister for Thieu 
and Ky. This does not just mean that 
Huong would be lost to the country. His 
followers, who represent a most important 
group of southern middle-class intellec¬ 
tuals, would remain alienated, as they 
are now, from the Saigon government. 1 
It is rather hard to be optimistic about 
the elections unless there is a change of 
heart on the part of the generals. One 
of the problems is that the sort of election 
techniques that are viable in South Viet¬ 
nam are almost bound to favour the 
government, with its far greater resources 
in influence, money and men. Here the 
most effective way to approach the peasant 
voter is through his “ leader ”—the head 
of a religious sect, the boss of one of the 
old nationalist political parties or, where 
there are no such independent leaders, 
through the province and district chiefs 
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Your guide to more efficient 


How to save 

£1894 

on high-bay 
lighting 



PHILIPS 

‘HERMES’ 

FITTINGS 



Conventional 

Tungsten 

System 

Mercury 
Fluorescent 
in 'Hermes' 
Fittings 

No. of points 

100 

100 

Period of comparison 

5000 hrs 

5000 hrs 

Lamps used 

1000W G.L.S. 

400W MBF/U 

Light output per lamp (lumens) 

17300 

19200 

Life of lamp 

1000 hrs. 

5000 hrs.* 

Cost of lamp** 

13/7d 

88/6d 

Replacement cost per lamp 
(average labour charge 10/-) 

23/7d 

98/6d 

No of replacements 

600 

100 

Total cost of lamps and replacements 

£590 

£493 

Load 

lOOkW 

42.5kW 

Cost of electricity 
(average 1 id per unit) 

£3125 

£1328 

Total cost over 5,000 hre.: lamps, 
electricity, and lamp replacements. 

£3716 

£1821 


•Mercury fluorescent lamps normally have a life longer than quoted* and it is 
usual to replace them when light output has fallen to an uneconomical level. 
••CjLS lamp pricesare recommended list less 20% MBF/U lamp prices ere nett trade. 


High-bay lighting can cost a lot less than you think. 
To prove the point, we made a comparison of run¬ 
ning costs in a typical system, between conventional 
tungsten lamps and Philips MBF/U mercury fluores¬ 
cent lamps of comparable light output in ‘Hermes* 
High Bay fittings. By the way, we’d like to point out 
that we have no axe to grind, since we make both 
tungsten and mercury fluorescent. It’s just that we 
know ‘Hermes’ fittings and mercuiy fluorescent 
lamps are more suitable for high-bay lighting. 

In our comparison (see table on left), we discovered 
running costs of £ 3,715 for tungsten, only £ 1,821 
for mercury fluorescent in ‘Hermes’ fittings-a 
saving of £ 1 , 894 ! These fittings fully exploit the un¬ 
equalled efficiency of Philips MBF/U and MBFR/U 
lamps. Pre-wiring and housing of all circuit com¬ 
ponents within ,the fittings themselves makes them as 
easy to install as tungsten fittings, improves their 
reliability, ensures their wattage losses are among 
the lowest. Three reflectors are available-two for 
MBF/U and one for MBFR/U (Philips internal 
reflector lamp). Post the coupon for further details. 


To: Philips Electrical Ltd., Lighting Division, 
Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, WG2 

Please send me full details of 'Hermes* Fittings and 
Mercuiy Fluorescent Lamps. 


Name. 


Company Address. 


Department 


E.ft .47 



PHILIPS LEAD THE WORLD 


IN LIGHTING 


0XS*77/G1(H) 
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who are the most important authorities 
in the peasants' lives. Since ho^h the sects 
^nd the political parties are"'invariably 
split into two or more rival factions the 
temptation for the leaders to offer votes 
to the most attractive bidder, in the style 1, 
of old American political bosses, is pretty 
big. 

It may well have been a mistake for 
the Americans to think that the elections 
could be represented to people back 
m America are anything else than a 
pretty rough and ready operation. The 
odd thing is that some of the military 
government’s supporters seem to care very 
little that they are making Washington’s 
job harder. 

China 

Liu: a suitable case 
for treatment 


A Russian once ruefully remarked that 
the Soviet Union would never stand a 
chance in an ideological dispute with the 
Chinese because of the manpower gap : 
Mao Tse-tung could always throw in an 
army of Maoist mandarins to outquote 
them and outfootnote them from the 
marxist texts. Sino-Soviet polemics have 
been slowing down lately, though Pravda 
published a violent attack on China on 
Wednesday. But Mao’s polemicists have 
big game to hunt at home. For over a 
year now they have been collecting in¬ 
criminating quotations from all the 
major targets of the cultural revolution. 



Diu plotting evert then? 


Yet the really big job has been the 
documented case against the “Khrushchev 
of China,” Liu Shao-chi. The first brief 
against Liu was published in Reel Flag 
tm April 1st. This week a new stage was 
reached when a double-barrelled assault 
appe&red in Red Flag and the People's 
Daily complete with 39 footnotes. 

In a nutshell, Liu is accused of having 
opposed Mao on every important policy 
issue since the early 1920s. And at 
every point Liu is said to have erred in 
the direction of a softer and less revolu¬ 
tionary line. After the war with Japan, 
he is quoted as urging accommodation 
with the Nationalists and " peaceful and 
parliamentary struggle” rathcjr than 
persevering with the civil war. In the 
early years of communist rule he is 
reported to have preached the virtues of 
capitalism—“ in China there is not too 
much capitalism but too little ”—and to 
have asserted that “ it will be a very long 
time before China takes really serious 
socialist steps.” And in 1959 his opposi¬ 
tion to Mao is said to have reached the 
level of a plot to seize the leadership. 
From then on, through the “ three hitter 
years ” after the Great Leap Forward and 
right up to the cultural revolution, Liu 
and Mao were moving on a collision 
course. The crash came a year ago this 
week when Mao removed Liu from his 
position as heir-designate and party 
leader number two and replaced him 
with Lin Piao. 

It might take a year of Maoist-like 
beavering to evaluate the charges against 
Liu; or it might be impossible to do so 
since many of the vital documents are 
still classified in Peking. A number of 
Liu’s public statements which are now 
under attack appeared at the time to be 
straightforward expressions of the current 
party line and therefore of the views of 
-Mao Tse-tung as well. What the recent 
evidence suggests, however, is that there 
may have been a series of intra-party 
disputes in which Liu at least tempor¬ 
arily carried a majority against Mao. 

On the issue of agricultural collecti¬ 
visation, for example, it seems fairly 
certain that Mao was unhappy from the 
start with the gradualist approach that 
was adopted in 1949. It was on Mao’s 
personal intervention in 1955 that the 
pace was rapidly speeded up and wide¬ 
spread collectivisation achieved within a 
couple of years. Mao intervened again in 
195B with his crash programme of the 
Great Leap Forward. There is no 
evidence that Liu Shao-chi opposed either 
rapid collectivisation or the leap after 
Mao had decided on it. But it may well 
he that he remained an advocate of the 
gradualist method. And after the failure 
of the leap he seems to have been one 
of the many party pragmatists who 
acknowledged that the catastrophe was 
“ three parts natural calamities and seven 
parts man-made disasters ” and so 
advocated a strategic retreat. 

Biographers of Liu and Mao have, 
always stressed their differences in 
temperament: Liu the stern and disci¬ 
plined organisation man who built up 


the party machine and believed in it as 
the basis of communist power; Mao the 
revolutionary romantic who believed that 
revolution was made of ceaseless struggle 
and the militant spirit of {he masses. But 
despite their obvious differences it is 
impossible to believe that Liu could have 
opposed Mao consistently for twenty 
years and still have been his choice as 
right-hand man in 1945 and as head of 
state in 1959. 

What is more likely is that the policy 
arguments during the revolutionary years 
and right up until 1959 were within the 
limits of acceptable disagreement among 
a cohesive group of comrades. But in 
1959 Mao discovered an “anti-party 
clique” headed by his defence minister, 
Peng Teh-Huai; behind it, it is now said, 
stood Liu. After 1959 Mao began to 
become obsessed with the “ restoration of 
capitalism ” in the Soviet Union and its 
implications for China, and his paranoid 
tendencies grew full-blown. And as Liu 
and other leaders viewed the calamities 
that. Maoist policies had caused they 
began to oppose the old man outright. 

Among the points of dispute in these 
years, according to this latest revelation, 
were Liu’s support for improving relations 
with America as well as with Russia, and 
for continuing co-operation with those 
bourgeois nationalist leaders Sukarno and 
Ne Win. As might have been expected, 
China’s setback in Indonesia and the 
recent one in Burma have both been 
blamed on Liu. 

So the evidence against Liu mounts 
up. But Mao still holds back from a final 
confrontation. It becomes more and more 
apparent that Mao must be clinging to 
the unregenerate Liu as the one nation¬ 
wide focus for his cultural revolution 
campaign. Without him, everything 
might disintegrate—as it already has from 
Canton in the south to Shantung in the 
north and Szechuan in the west—into 
local factional wars. 

Hongkong 

It's hurting you 
more than us 

FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Hongkong has certainly been hurt by the 
communists’ current terror campaign and 
the long-range bruises will not be cleaily 
apparent for another six months or more. 
But the new local party firebrands are 
losing even the minority support which 
the old pre-cultural-revolution bosses 
commanded. Even the expedient Chin¬ 
ese-born “neutralists” in Hongkong now 
realise that Peking is a paper tiger and 
apart from its financial contributions 
does not propose to intervene in the 
struggle. 

The affrays along the border last week¬ 
end—when Chinese workers roaied into 
British territory and held British officials 
hostage through the night and Chinese 
soldiers backed up the marauders with 
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Hot sun on the roof—radiant heat from the plant 
—high summer temperatures—just a few of the 
things that add up to unbearable heat in fact¬ 
ories. Good ventilation is the answer—Colt supply 
it. Send for a Colt manual today. Better still, call 
in a Colt engineer to carry out a survey of the 
troublesome area—without charge or obligation. 
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On the edge of China: don't he so damned silly 


machine-gun fire—were still only shove- 
scream-scuffle jobs. The admirably cool 
British administration has not found it 
necessary to move any more Gurkha 
reinforcements into defensive positions. 
China’s People’s Liberation Army units 
have obviously been told to subdue any 
outrageous attacks in the frontier zone 
where Chinese peasants have lived and 
worked happily together on both sides 
since 1949. But the army units—like their 
colleagues in the rest of China— are 
naturally and instinctively reluctant to 
persist in repressive measures against their 
own people whose offences are only a pro¬ 
jection of Chairman Mao’s teachings 
about the virtues of revolution. 

On a cool evaluation the communists 
have lost far more than the colonialists, 
and their running dogs in the grievously 
miscalculated three-month emergency in 
Hongkong. Anyone can make guesses 
about the amount of money which has 
been diverted to Taipeh, Singapore and 
Bangkok, although in Taipeh, anyway, 
red tape and official paranoia have held 
up the flow. Clearly the top banks here 
are unconcerned—in fact they are sur¬ 
prised by the standfast line of the Chin¬ 
ese industrialists who keep Hongkong 
running. Hongkong exports were up 22 
per cent in June, the Hongkong dollar 
stands firm and, on all hard evidence, 
money withdrawals represent no more 
than a piddling four cent. 

But the communists’ interests have 
been badly hurt. Personal deposit 
accounts are being transferred from 
communist-controlled banks to their 
colonial counterparts. In June by hard 
count the deposits in communist banks 
were reduced by more than 10 per cent. 
One good reason for this is that the 
communist bankers, perhaps reluctantly, 
have been supercharging depositors and 
communist investors an involuntary 10 
per cent tax on transactions “to aid 
Chairman Mao’s struggle against the 
British imperialists.” 

Hongkong’s imports from China fell 
by more than 20 per cent between May 
and June, and July figures will show a 


sharper drop. Peking-owned stores, which 
still offer good quality at low prices, are 
naked and empty because so many 
Hongkong Chinese have blacklisted 
them. Several “super-salesmen” have 
switched from the party-line shops to 
capitalist concerns where they have been 
transmitting information as well as sales 
technique. Remittances from overseas 
Chinese have declined; since the rash of 
irresponsible bomb incidents, Hongkong 
residents have been withholding their 
regular contributions to families in 
Shanghai and Canton. Food prices are 
still rising in Hongkong but sporadic de¬ 
clines in meat and vegetable supplies 
seem to be due to sabotage of railway 
lines between Canton and Hongkong 
r&ther than to a deliberate slow-down 
policy. There can be no doubt that con¬ 
ditions in Canton, and in Kwangtung 
province generally, justify the description 
of anarchy. And disruption in Kwang¬ 
tung inevitably has its repercussions in 
Hongkong. But the old hands here— 
British and Chinese alike—have no real 
fear for the future; at least, say, for 
the next two or three years. That, after all, 
is the only tenure which the really old 
“ old hands ” have ever banked on. 

Anguilla 

Scilly papers 
please copy 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

With 35 square miles and 6,000 people 
at most, Anguilla is the proper setting 
for a storm in a teaspoon. Yet its break¬ 
away from the central government in 
St Kitts is slightly more than that. 

The island is desperately poor. It has 
no electricity or telephones, no proper 
roads. Emigration has probably brought 
the population well below the accepted 
figure of 6,000. Those left live mainly 
by fishing and salt-panning. For a^ that, 
when St Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla became 
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a state “ in association ” with Britain on 
February 27 th, the new constitution 
(which leaves the British nothing but 
foreign affairs and defence) provided for 
strong local governments in Nevis and 
Anguilla. Their people believed this was 
essential for their own development, but 
the central government did not put it 
into effect. The Anguillans are rcpre- 
sented in the central legislature by one 
of the two opposition members anil 
believe, probably rightly, that they are 
victimised in consequence. They accuse 
the central government of hogging such 
development aid as is available for Sr 
Kitts. 

On May 30th they kicked out the state 
power—13 policemen—and in succeeding 
weeks offered themselves, without success, 
to the protection of Britain, Canada anil 
the United States. The flamboyant 
central prime minister, Mr Robert 
Bradshaw, did no better with his appeals 
to Britain and to Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados and Guyana for armed forces 
and transport to restore his authority. A 
fact-finding commission from the fout 
Caribbean countries found the Anguil¬ 
lans, led by their MP, Mr Peter Adams, 
determined on independence, which was 
duly proclaimed on July 12th. 

Later in the month, however, minis¬ 
terial teams from the four countries, with 
Lord Shepherd from Britain, met 
representatives of both sides in Barbados, 
and hammered out a compromise. Mr 
Adams went home, to find it repudiated 
and himself replaced in his provisional 
presidency by Mr Ronald Webster. Mr 
Webster in turn had second thoughts 
about the repudiation, but has now 
decided to maintain his opposition to the 
agreement. 

By and large, Caribbean opinion has 
no liking for Mr Bradshaw and much 
sympathy for the Anguillans. But 
Caribbean leaders cannot afford to take 
that view. Inter-island rivalries are 
perennial in the West Indies. Existing 
states cannot look easily on rebellions 
or the overthrow of constitutions b> 
force. They do not like the example, 01 
the uncomfortable decisions on recog¬ 
nition that they would have to take if 
it succeeds. But neither do they want to 
see force used to suppress the rebels. 

A greater danger, in reality, may come 
from outside. Gamblers and gangsters 
or communist revolutionaries might 
equally regard a small, beautiful, un¬ 
sophisticated and unprotected Caribbean 
island as an agreeable base. Both Britain 
and the United States would doubtless 
ward off the horrors of communism' 
neither, on the evidence of the Bahamas, 
would provide any safeguard against the 
dicey joys of capitalism. 

Fortunately the Anguillans seem to 
recognise the real threat. Instead of flog¬ 
ging their land and their dignity the) 
(or someone on their behalf) advertised 
in the New York Times bn Monday 
offering Americans the apparently harm¬ 
less privilege of honoraiy citizenship &L 
$100 a shot. ! 
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South Africa 

A sop to 
Hertzog 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

In the flat and dusty hamlet of Koffie- 
fontein seventy miles from Kimberley, 
Mr Vorster paid a visit on August nth 
to what little remains of the camp where 
he was interned for his Nazi sympathies 
during the second world war. It was an 
occasion for nostalgia, and highly suitable 
for a display of toughness. So between 
reminiscences about escape tunnels and 
the like, Mr Vorster seized the opportunity 
to launch an assault on the last bastion 
of outspoken opposition to apartheid*— 
South Africa’s English language press. 
Declaring himself “sick add tired" of 
false reports, he announced that he had 
instructed his legal advisers to draft legis¬ 
lation making it a crime for newspapers 
cither to distort news or conceal their 
sources of information. 

In twenty minutes Mr Vorster 
shattered the image of reasonableness and 
flexibility which he has so carefully 
fostered in his year of power. Much of 
this image was the result of a cautious 
courtship of the English language press: 
he met most of the leading editors for 
private chats—Hjomething undreamed of 
in earlier years—and he was friendly and 
informal in the company of reporters. Now 
suddenly he was clobbering them. “The 
honeymoon is over," lamented the 
Johannesburg Sunday Times. And indeed 
it looks as though it may be. 

Nevertheless the attack was not entirely 
unexpected. It was even predicted by 
some of the shrewder and less enchanted 
newspapermen. For in fact Mr Vorster’s 
new flexibility has got him into a good 
deal of political trouble, and the English 
press is the oldest and most reliable of 
Nationalist party scapegoats for use in such 
circumstances. And the trouble is serious. 

The formerly monolithic party, which 
has ruled South Africa for nearly twenty 
years, has fallen victim to a deep ideologi¬ 
cal conflict. The party establishment, 
under Mr Vorster, has shaken off some of 
the ideological rigidities of the Verwoerd 
era and become distinctly pragmatic in 
its efforts to reshape the country’s relation¬ 
ship with the African continent and win a 
degree of international acceptability. In 
doing so it has thrown up a militant right 
wing which is hotly opposed to such 
revisionism. The result is that Afrikaner 
nationalism is experiencing a “ Red 
Guard ” revolution of mounting fury. The 
right wing is led by Dr Albert Herteog, 
the lean and wiry son of a former prime 
minister, who has powerful Afrikaans 
newspaper interests and, as minister of 
posts and telegraphs, also has Cpntrol of 
the South African broadcasting corpora¬ 
tion. Much of the battle is therefore being 
fought in the open. But much is also 
being fought underground as Dr Hert* 


zog’s men seek to infiltrate and take over 
a string of cultural and religious organisa¬ 
tions—the corporate bodies of the Afri¬ 
kaner nationalist movement. 

What Mr Vorster did at Kofflefontein 
was to give his party a dose of the most 
ancient of unifying medicines—a cam¬ 
paign against a common enemy. The 
English newspapers are resented not only 
because of their stubborn opposition to 
apartheid but also because they enjoy a 
substantial commercial superiority over 
their Afrikaans competitors (significantly, 
Mr Vorster himself is chairman of two 
of the three main Afrikaans newspaper 
companies). An intermittent campaign 
against them has been waged for as long 
as the Nationalist party has been in power, 
and South African newspapermen are 
accustomed to being harassed. There has 
been a steady stream of legislation restrict¬ 
ing their activities, prohibiting them from 
quoting certain people and prescribing 
severe penalties for transgression. “ Edit¬ 
ing a newspaper in South Africa is like 
walking blindfold through a minefield," 
remarked a former editor of the Johannes¬ 
burg Star when he retired six years ago. 
Since then things have grown even 
tougher. 

In 1962 Dr Verwoerd warned newspaper 
companies that if they did not “discipline” 
themselves the government would intro¬ 
duce some form of press control. Under 
this threat the industry drafted a code 
of conduct and set up a press board of 
reference before which complaints could 
be laid by any aggrieved person or body. 
In fact the board has received only a 
trifling number of complaints. Mr Vorster 
has not indicated what form his new legis¬ 
lation will take ; in fact he has even 
expressed some doubts about whether it 
will be possible to draft an effective law. 
The only sign he has given so far of the 
direction of his thoughts was a brief re¬ 
mark on Wednesday that “a competent 
tribunal" would decide whether a report 
“is an ascertainable factual lie." 

Israel 

Big brother is 
helping you 

FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT 

Israelis are waking up from the euphoria 
of victory aghast to discover that their 
basic economic ills have not been chased 
away with the enemy. The most charitable 
man would not call the average Israeli 
a hard or efficient worker. The less 
charitable would say that he likes to 
laze through a 48-hour week for fair 
to middling wages, striking periodically 
for a rise and enjoying the security of 
first in last out. He prefers this to pro¬ 
ducing mote and better, for higher wages 
as his job (becomes more precarious,, Inis 
attitude, sanctioned by the Histadrut, in 
which government parties axe represented, 
dominates labour and the civil service. 


The wretched industrialist spends more 
time filling forms, running after petty 
officials and squabbling with workers 
than managing or marketing. And he 
is often treated as a capitalist profiteer 
who deserves no better. 

These were some of the grievances 
voiced at a millionaires’ conference held 
in camera in Jerusalem late last week. 
The Jewish investors’ conference was 
originally planned for next April, but 
this preparatory gathering was hurriedly 
called to capitalise on world Jewry’s out¬ 
burst of sympathy. The select sixty were 
chosen not merely for the wealth they 
control (estimated to total about £4,000 
million) but for their technical and 
financial expertise, their marketing con¬ 
nections and their wish to help Israel. 
Coming from the United States, Canada, 
South America, Britain, Holland, Sweden 
and Switzerland they included both old- 
time Zionists such as the Sieffs, Sir Isaac 
Wolf son and Mr Charles Clore, Mr Sam 
Ruthberg and Mr Max Fisher from the 
United States, and new faces like Sir 
Sigmund Warburg and Sr Israel Klabir., 
the richest man in Brazil. 

As neither guests nor hosts were quite 
sure what was wanted of them, both were 
taken aback, the millionaires because 
nobody asked for a farthing and the 
government by the outspokenness of their 
criticism. All contribute generously to 
Israel as a cause, but business is another 
matter: Israel will never be an investors’ 
paradise, they agreed, but it could not 
expect them to throw money down the 
drain. Ministers, who had not bargained 
for the cold distin ♦ion, were told that 
if they want large scale investments in 
money and skills and big commitments 
to buy Israeli products, they must pro¬ 
duce basic changes in the economic 
climate. With Mr Clore spearheading the 
complaints, most wanted far more sweep¬ 
ing liberalisation than has yet been 
ventured; less government and Histadrut 
interference and competition; improve¬ 
ments and uniform incentives in foreign 
investment law instead of personal deal¬ 
ings between big investors and ministers. 
Potential buyers complained of poor 
quality goods, potential investors of poor 
management, chaotic labour relations, 
high interest rates and red tape. 

The prime minister and finance 
minister listened respectfully. They 
promised a thorough review of economic 
policies, a two-year total wage freeze, 
basic research into production methods 
and taxation, and a determined assault on 
bureaucracy. Official sources say that 
now they really mean it. They have 
finally realised that they have not much 
choice. Apart from needing immigration 
from the West, the policy of deflation 
to cut the balance-of-payments deficit 
has long since wound itself to a dead 
end of stagnation and unemployment. 
This lS'kk* tolerable now, with fighting 
men coming home to no jobs. The onus 
now is on the government to prove before 
the April gathering of around five hun¬ 
dred businessmen that it can create a 
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climate to translate world Jewry’s 
irrepressible impulse to help Israel into 
an active business partnership. 

World Jewry has once again proved 
itself Israel’s keeper. By the year's end 
cash contributions—including seven or 
eight million-dollar cheques—are expected 
to reach £100 million, bonds about £75 
million. In an average year the figures 
are around £38 million and £20 million. 

The cost of the war vastly exceeded 
even these lavish sums. Money to re¬ 
plenish Israel's arsenal, as well as to 
garrison and maintain its new territories, 
is urgently needed. After spending over 
£200 million in France over the past’ 
twelve years, Israel is being forced by 
the French embargo to shop all over 
the world for weapons. In the occupied 
territories it is spending around £ 1 
million a month. The biggest help so 
far is the mad spending, spree of Israeli 
trippers there. 

The government’s oldest prewar 
dilemma still remains: satisfy foreign 
demands to revolutionise the economy 
and bring down the wrath of old and 
powerful pressure groups, or fail to do 
so and alienate sympathetic capital and 
potential settlers, which would lead to 
eventual economic petrification. 

Sardinia 

Growing taller— 
and angrier 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

A man from Arbatax in Sardinia was 
kidnapped last week ; since the motive was 
probably vendetta there is little hope of 
finding him alive. More often, if the vic¬ 
tim’s family know the rides, he has a 
sporting chance of coming home after a 
week Or so spent with the rhaquis. 

Kidnappings are not rare in Sardinia, 
particularly in the eastern province of 
Nuoro where an archaic pastoral society 
follows the tribal laws of its possibly 
Bedouin ancestors. The splendid road 
from Nuoro to Olbia runs through 
wooded country that looks pleasant 
enough to the visitor but is feared by the 
islanders who never travel along it 
unarmed. Time and again bandits have 
sprung out of the woods to hold up cars 
and even buses. And even Sardinians sel* 
dom risk attempting any resistance. Now 
these woods are also full of a special 
force of carabinieri, nearly two thousand 
strong, for the central government has 
decided to take strong measures to round 
up the bandits. The driving motive for 
this change is that a few weeks ago four 
young carabinieri from the mainland 
were shot dead when they unsuspect- 
ingly approached a group of people they 
mistook for poachers. 

Uptil this happened mainland Italians 
tended* to look on ; the hold-tips and the 
kidnappings - as merely * , part- Of the 
Sardinian landscape. They deplored them 


mainly when foreign tourists were 
involved. This occurred when a British 
couple were shot some years ago by 
bandits while picnicking, and when 
bandits held up visitors to a night club 
near Alghero and robbed them of their 
valuables (the ministry of tourism 
refunded their losses). Yet tragedy is 
always round the comer.* 

The massacre of the four carabinieri 
shook public opinion on the mainland. 
President Saragat rushed off to Sardinia 
and the two thousand carabinieri 
followed. To date all they have done is to 
pick up the body of a man riddled with 
bullet wounds who has been identified 
as a Spanish convict escaped from prison 
on the Italian mainland. Shortly before 
the body was found a doctor was taken 
blindfolded from Orgosolo to visit a 
wounded man. 

Exactly who the bandits are, how 
many and how organised, is a mystery. 
Banditry is endemic to Sardinia but the 
outrages arc becoming more numerous 
and more audacious. The police believe 
they are dealing with professional 
criminals, and sociologists are uncertain 
whether the new facts fit the traditional 
picture of Sardinian society. The killers 
and kidnappers do not seem to be poor 
illiterate shepherds but people with bank 
accounts and friends in the magistracy 
and the police. Whoever they are, there 
is no doubt that they have found con¬ 
ditions to favour them in this region 
which has been more tried than any 
other depressed area of Italy by the 
change from the bright prospects of the 
1950s to the disappointing realities of 
the 1960s. 

Sardinia is the only part of the south 
that never knew the shoddy glamour of 
Bourbon rule. From the depredatory 
hands of the Spanish it passed into the 
bored possession of the House of Savoy. 
Cagliari could never compete * with 
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Turin or Genoa as Palermo could with 
Naples. Sardinia had always been a 
neglected province, a rocky wind-swept 
island with a thin ungenerous soil, the 
home of a proud reserved people speak¬ 
ing an’ austere and beautiful dialect, the 
only language except Rumanian derived 
direct from classical Latin. Then the 
Americans came with their DDT in 1946 
and cleaned Sardinia of malarja. The 
Sardinians will never forget this and their 
gratitude to America will probably sur¬ 
vive when communist propaganda has 
been forgotten ; they claim that then’ 
children have grown six inches tallei 
since the malaria was put down. 

Regional autonomy came in 1948 and 
Sardinia received a large share of 
national funds for land reclamation and 
public works. The great Flumendosa dam 
was built among others^ and the island 
was marked out into development areas : 
Cagliari, Porto Tolle, Arbatax,' Nuoro. 
Eight years have gone by and not one of 
these areas is proving really viable. No 
one in Rome still l)elieves that they can 
ever grow at a rate comparable to th** 
developing areas in other parts of the 
south such as Catania, Naples or Apulia. 

Sardinian poverty is the poverty of 
underpopulation. There are less than two 
million people on 15,000 square miles. 
This makes all public works extremely 
costly in relation to the number of 
people they will benefit. The regional 
government has never been able to finish 
the network of irrigation Canals needed 
to complete the system of the Flumendosa 
basin and most Sardinian municipalities 
are too poor to build their own drains 
or water conduits. Recently there was an 
outcry about a mysterious disease which 
was decimating the infant population of 
a little town called Cabria. It has now 
been ascertained that the cause was plain 
disregard for hygiene. The drains flowed 
into the courtyard of the local infant 
school. 

The Sardinians blame their disappoint¬ 
ments on the central government rather 
than on their own regional administra¬ 
tion. Compared to the Sicilian admini¬ 
stration, they point out, theirs is austere 
and honest. This is fair enough. There is 
no Mafia in Sardinia and the regional 
government has given no special cause 
for scandal. But it is neither enterprising 
nor self-reliant. ; +: 

So long as Italy's former president, 
Signor Segni, ^was in the forefront of 
politics, Sardinia counted on the special 
attention of the men in government. The 
eclipse of Signor Segni in 1964 has left 
them without k special advocate in Rome. 
Sardinian senators in the national parlia¬ 
ment recently boycotted the debate on 
the national five year development plan 
on the grounds that it made no special 
mention of their island. Attempts to soothe 
them were not really successful. The 
minister concerned promised new credits 
and dircet intervention by state industry, 
Which is to build an aluminium plant in 
Sardinia and may do something more. On 
these fair words parliament broke up for 
the summer recess. 
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l atin America _ 

Left cleft 


" Let no one deceive himself into thinking 
l,e will win power peacefully on this 
continent.” With these words I)r Castro, 
,n his closing speech on August 11th to 
Lhc conference of the Organisation of 
Latin American Solidarity (Olas), made 
plain his determination to stick to his 
beliefs, however much the Russians and 
their friends might disapprove. Not that 
anyone attending the conference's stormy 
deflates could have had any serious doubts 
alx)Ut the Cuban attitude or the line that 
the conference would eventually adopt. 

Yet without the Cubans that line might 
iiave been even more extreme. For among 
the champions of armed revolutionary 
struggle they were comparatively moderate 
There is precious little solidarity among 
the Latin American communists but on 
this occasion I)i Castro would obviously 
want to make the most of what there 
v\as, to give his new organisation a 
respectable send-off. Thus the final 
lesolution attempted some compromise. 
It claimed that armed struggle was the 
“ primary ” means of gaining power, hut 
did not rule out other methods provided 
they did not interfere with armed 
>truggle ; but it implied clearly that all 
rornmunist parties would have to pick up 
their guns in the end. 

But the issue that most nearly brought 
the conference to boiling—and walking- 
out—point was the resolution condemning 
socialist countries that give aid to 
rapitalist governments in the western 
hemisphere. This was clearly directed in 
particular at the Russians who are stub¬ 
bornly developing their economic relations 
with Colombia, Chile and other Latin 
American countries. 

The Cuban-sponsored resolution con¬ 
demning this led to an extremely bitter 
debate in one of the conference commis¬ 
sions. After it had been approved by 15 
votes to 3 (Uruguay, Costa Rica and El 
Salvador) with 9 abstentions, there was 
very nearly a walk-out by the pro-Moscow 
parties. Presumably just because it was 
$0 controversial, this resolution was not 
tonfimied at a plenary session and was 
therefore not published. But this did not 
Hop Dr Castro, in his closing speech, 
from flatly condemning communist coun¬ 
tries which are “ murdering guerillas.” 

During the conference the Cuban 
leader was obviously trying to spell out 
his own distinctive position as clearly as 
possible without provoking Moscow into 
an open breach which would deprive the 
^uban economy of Russian economic aid 
to the tune of $1 million a day. The 
Russians * are indeed in an invidious 
position. The consequences of letting 
^astro get away with it, or of letting 
Inin down, are both equally unattractive. 
Not surprisingly they have so far dealt 
with the Havana conference by largely 
snoring it. 

They probably realise that in any case 
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they have little chance of influencing 
Olas. Only one pro-Russian party, the 
Uruguayan, is represented on the nine- 
member “ permanent committee ” which 
will run the organisation from Havana 
between conferences. The committee has 
been given authority to control exactly 
which political organisations qualify to 
join the Olas “ national committees.” 
This is one way of keeping the organisa¬ 
tion ideologically pure. But Dr Castro 
may find that Latin American com¬ 
munists are as reluctant to be guided by 
Havana as he himself is by Moscow. 

Yet Castroism's propaganda attraction 
should not be underestimated. It con¬ 
tains a strong dash of old-fashioned 
nationalism which will appeal to many 
Latin Americans who have their suspicions 
of Marx. Moreover Dr Castro's revolu- 
lution came off, whereas no other Latin 
American communist party, except 
Chile's, has the remotest chance of even 
a share in power. 


Right fright 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The Havana conference has certainly 
scared some other Latin American 
countries. Argentina, which has made 
several unsuccessful proposals for an 
inter-American “ peace ” force, promptly 
renewed its call for an agreement on 
joint military action against? communist 
guerrillas. Brazil took up the cry and 
together they arc pressing Paraguay, 
Peru, and Bolivia to join them. Chile, 
as in the past, does not want to know. 
But the United States seems to be firmly 
behind the plan. 

It would allow any partner threatened 
by or involved in guerrilla warfare to 
ask for troops, arms and any other form, 
of nliltary aid. The plan will be presented 
at the Organisation of American States 
foreign ministers’ meeting next month, 
which will also hear Venezuelan sub¬ 
version charges against Cuba. Argentina, 
aggrieved by its past failures to achieve 
a defence pact, is determined to see it 
through this time. 

Although there has been little sign of 
guerrilla activity in Argentina, President 
Ongania is taking no chances; He has 
increased the number of troops ? patrolling 
the border with Bolivia, where small 
groups of guerillas, supported by the 
peasants, are firmly entrenched. 

He is also rushing through. an anti¬ 
communist law. It will impose stiff 
penalties for “ communist ” activities, and 
will f ban “communists’* from public 
office. It lias brought cries Of witch* 
hunting from the left wjng, and has 
aroused such protests th^i* ‘ General 
Ongania may find he h&! bitten pff 
more than he can chew. Although there 
is no evidence of a direct connection*' 
a time-bomb exploded in 
governor’s residence in 
August 10th just two hoi$r£ feef&fce ’ 0 Sb ; 
president was due to dine thterei - 
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Czechoslovakia 

The taste of 
power 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Ladislav Mnacko wa* the im»«t widely 
read author in Czechoslovakia ; his 
books sold more than 1.1 million copies. 
But when it betaine known that his 
novel " A T aste of Power ” was to be 
published in German in Vienna, although 
barred in Czechoslovakia, he came under 
criticism both from the party—of which 
he had for a long time been a member 
—and the Czech Writers’ Union. The 
party central committee set up a com¬ 
mittee of experts to advise ori what 
action to take. They came hack with 
three alternatives : (a) to bring out a 
rapid edition in Czech and take the steam 
out of the German publication ; (b) 

ignore the whole thing; or (c) make a 
take-over bid for the Molden publishing 
company in Vienna. In the event they 
took none of these steps. 

When Mi Mnacko left Czechoslovakia 
a week ago he announced that lie in¬ 
tended to go to Israel in protest against 
the anti-Israel policy of his government 
and the growing anti-semitism of Czech 
official circles. 

Mr Mnacko, who is himself not Jewish 
but has a Jewish wife, issued a statement 
alleging that anti-semitism and anti- 
Zionism are still rife in Czechoslovakia. 
He accused the Czech authorities of 
censorship on questions affecting Middle 
East policy and pointed out that a num¬ 
ber of people have resigned from the 
party in protest. “ I do not,” he said, 
“represent any organisation and under¬ 
take this journey to Israel as a form of 
personal political protest” ; he added 
that he intended to return to Czechos¬ 
lovakia the day diplomatic relations were 
resumed with Israel. Mr Mnacko, whose 
first action when he arrived in Austria 
was to sign a $120,000 film contract for 
“A Taste of Power” with Mr Burt 
Lancaster, believed he would be free to 
return when he felt like it. 

The Czech authorities, apparently, had 
other ideas. This week they deprived 
Mr Mnacko of his Cjfcech citizenship, 
expelled him from the' communist party 
and abolished his title of “ distinguished 
writer.” The Slovak Writers’ Union has 
also attacked hint for being “a political 
adventurer and anarchist ” who had 
chosen to make his. protest publicly in a 
foreign country rather than enter into 
a dialogue with his fellow writers at 
home. 

Glcarty the Czech authorities preferred 
to deprive Mr Mnacko of his citizenship 
;-^»ther thhit allpw him to return home. 
Tin that case they would almost certainly 
nt&yeUtteft forced to stage some sort of 
"trial ; this Might have proved even more 
embarrassing thari their open criticism of 
a favourite author. 
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Looking for an 
inter-continental bank? 


Try Continental Bank. 




Continental Bank is ready to serve your corporate 
banking needs throughout the free world. 

We have two full-service branches in London, and one 
each in Tokyo and Osaka. 

We have representative offices in Brussels, Zurich, 
Milan and Mexico City, and we recently opened 
another in Madrid. 

We have affiliated financial institutions in 
over a dozen nations to supplement our exten¬ 
sive network of wholly owned facilities. 

Our fully-staffed subsidiary—Continental 
Bank International—in New York City 
serves hundreds of important custom- 
* ers with interests which span the 
globe. 

As a major U.S. bank headquar¬ 
tered in Chicago, we work with a 
world-wide network of 3,100 corre¬ 
spondent banks that supplements 
Continental’s own facilities. 
Wherever in the world you have busi¬ 
ness to transact, you can depend on Con¬ 
tinental Bank, the inter-continental bank. 

CONTINENTAL BANK 

Continent*! Illinois K*tion*1 Bonk and Trust Company of Chicago 

m Booth LsSsUe Stvwt, OWawe. IIHnsIs MM « Msabsr Fsdsrel Depesit iMarane Oerperatiea 

Continent*! Bank International, 71 Broadway, Now York 10006 
Bruawlo • London • Madrid • Mexico City • Milan • Osaka • Tokyo • Zurich 

LONDON BRANCHES: 66-60 Moorgate, 47 Barkalov Souara 
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THE WORLD 


American Survey 


The business of poverty 

from our correspondent recently in the united states 


While conservative Congressmen hunt foi 
scapegoats for this summer's liots, there 
,irc heartening signs that city Mayors, 
State. Governors and enlightened business 
leaders closer to the fire realise that the 
best anti-riot precaution is the provision 
i> 1 jobs and houses. In Washington an 
“Urban Coalition” has been formed by 
jnoininent businessmen and trade union¬ 
ists as well as Mayors, religious and civil 
lights leaders and representatives of the 
philanthropic foundations. 'These men, 
iind the liberals who have been bombard¬ 
ing the Senate with Bills aimed at the 
ghetto's grievances, know that there is 
worse to come if an even bigger effort is 
not mounted. 

The slums are becoming more explos¬ 
ive and not only because such improve¬ 
ment as there has been in the condition 
if the Negroes has sharpened their expec¬ 
tations. 'The fact that Negroes who have 
icen able to secure some qualifications 
had it easier every day to get jobs and 
lomes outside the ghetto means that they 
eave behind an unleavened mass of the 
-ineducated and unskilled. In many 
jhcttocs half the population is under 
Mghteen years of age, a frightening 
statistic since it is among the young that 
inemployment is at its worst ; so, con¬ 
sequently, is violence. With his hands 
tied by the cost of the war in Vietnam, 
President Johnson is offering nothing 
new, although he is pressing for full 
ippropriations for existing programmes, 
liut if the call for action becomes loud 
ind clear, no politician could ignore it 
m the election year of 1968. 

The greater effort which the cities arc 
demanding from the federal government 
cannot conceivably meet the whole chal¬ 
lenge or meet it soon enough. More and 
more it is being taken for granted that 
private enterprise must put its shoulder 
to the task. Twenty years ago such an 
idea would have been unthinkable. But 
a new generation of business firms has 
Rrown up which are used to working with 
the government ; some of them, like the 
aerospace companies, were created to 
*rve it. Such growth firms are organised 
to solve problems and to think big. 
If Litton Industries can work out a 
scheme for economic development in 


Greece, why not in Watts ? 

Already some large firms are margin¬ 
ally involved, running Job Corps (educa¬ 
tion and work-training) camps foi 
deprived young people or experimenting 
with the rehabilitation of slum tenements. 
A measure of how business attitudes have 
changed is the insistence of the United 
States Chambei of Commerce that 
government must make room for private 
enterprise in the war on poverty. 

The motives of businessmen arc mixed. 
Some are interested in promoting their 
present products but the more sophisti¬ 
cated have hopes that huge markets for 
new products and services will open up. 
Some are eager for diversification or are 
attracted by the thought of investment in 
property which, through depreciation 
allowances and tax credits, would bring 
a steady addition to their cash-flow. 
Others wish to improve their public 
image. 'The most enlightened recognise 
the social costs of poverty and find 
that public affairs are the area which 
concerns their best new recruits most. 
Interestingly, it was businessmen in 
Chicago who recently persuaded the 
elderly Republican leader in the Senate, 
Mr Dirksen, to support the embattled 
rent supplement scheme, which helps 
poor people to obtain better housing. 

In government also there seems more 
recognition that business has resources 
which the community needs : the ability 
to influence public opinion, technological 
skills and managerial expertise, capital, 
power to provide jobs. Mr Wood, the 
Under Secretary of the relatively new 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs, is convinced that the United 
States is entering an era dominated by 
new capabilities and energies and wel¬ 
comes the thought of private counter¬ 
parts to public programmes. He also 
values private research and now con¬ 
tracts for this are flowing out from HUD. 
If $2,000 or so could be clipped from the 
$13,000 which it now costs to house a 
poor family, there would be light at the 
end of the tunnel. It has yet to appear. 

"The great question is how to provide 
a framework or mechanism Vkithin which 
private enterprise can deal with public 
problems. Last year a government pro¬ 


posal for a part public, part private cor¬ 
poration to tackle the slums was dropped 
hastily when a too enteiprising reporter 
published it prematurely. But the 
President has since appointed a com¬ 
mittee of industrialists and trade unionists 
to devise a joint approach to restoring 
the millions of delapidated houses in the 
slums. One question is how far industry 
should be allowed to profit: paying profits 
to the efficient might be better than the 
present subsidies to non-profit-making 
organisations, most of which have been 
pitifully lacking in both capital and 
expertise. 

Meanwhile the two Senators fiom New 
York, Mr Javits, who is a Republican 
particularly close to far-sighted business 
leaders, and Senator Robert Kennedy, a 
Democrat, have submitted their own 
schemes to lure business into good works. 
For a year Mr Javits has been backing an 
Economic Opportunity Corporation, to 
be chartered by the federal government 
and financed by selling shares to the 
public, to promote industrial and com¬ 
mercial development in or near the slums, 
a job which he feels the government has 
neglected and which private entei prise is 
particularly fitted to undertake. This 
“ one stop service organisation ” would 
provide technical assistance, identity 
opportunities and persuade businessmen 
to seize them, get training schemes going 
for jobs which actually exist and act as 
a clearing house for information : at 
present many businessmen do not even 
know that the government will pay them 
for training workers on the job. 
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Financial incentives are the central 
feature of Senatoi Kennedy's Hills to 
bring industry into the slums and to get 
it to refurbish or replace* had housing. 
Films which create jobs and give most 
of them to residents of the ghetto would 
he 1 ewarded with tax credits, accelerated 
depreciation allowances and tax deduc¬ 
tions equal to a quarter of the salaries 
which they paid to the poor. Hilt the 
Treasury says that it cannot afford such 
erosion of the tax base. 

To make building in the ghettoes 
attractive Mr Kennedy would rely not 
on rent supplements (which could take 
Negroes into white neighbourhoods and 
hence ‘are in Congress's had hooks) hut on 
an expansion of subsidised interest rates, 
to keep rents down, and tax credits which 
would vary with the amount of private 
equity involved. He calculates that the 
return to the investor would he from 
to if> per cent a year (though ordinary 
builders complain that only large firms 
are likely to have the resources necessary 
to participate). This is more than tfie 
b per cent which buyers of the bonds of 
the Republican Senator Percy’s proposed 
Home Ownership Corporation would 
receive, but Mr Percy steers clear of 
Treasury objections by relying on subsi¬ 
dised interest rates, not tax credits. 

Politically Mr Percy's approach is 
attractive enough to have stimulated 
imitation, but whether the poor really 
want (or ought) to become home-owners 
is doubtful and none of these schemes is 
likely to provide shelter cheap enough for 
the really poor- - though no doubt the size 
of the subsidy could be increased. It 
would also be a mistake to assume that 
private developers have a magic touch 
with the tough problems which plague 
city officials—the lack of good sites for 
big projects, for example, or the difficulty 
of obtaining sizeable blocks of houses for 
rehabilitation at low prices. 

What would help would be if Congress 
encouraged the use of federal mortgage 
insurance and other aids for building in 
the ghettoes. For over a decade cities 
have had all kinds of assistance to 
demolish slums and to encourage de¬ 
velopers to put up commercial buildings, 
cultural Centres and costly flats. For 
longer than that federal mortgage insur¬ 
ance, which takes the risk out of lending, 
has encouraged suburban developments 
for comfortably-off whites. But on the few 
occasions when the Federal Housing 
Administration has ventured into high- 
risk (i.e. slum) areas, it has had its 
knuckles rapped by Congress. It seems 
time to establish a high-risk counterpart 
to the sober-sided FHA. 

One of the many ideas common to 
both private and governmental thinking 
is that the men of the ghettoes should 
do much of* the work of rebuilding and 
rehabilitating them. This is a feature of 
Senator Kennedy’s plans and of govern¬ 
ment aid to the 70 or so cities which are 
to be selected soon under the model cities 
demonstration project. In the present 
racial|fi$&fbn it is indeed hard to imagine 
whiteW>rkers being brought in to do the 
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job under the resentful eyes of unem¬ 
ployed Negroes. Nor is it easy to see any 
othei large undertaking which would 
provide jobs for manual woikers so 
quicklv 01 on such a scale. What is prov¬ 
ing difficult is to persuade the trade 
unions in the building industry that jobs 
must be broken down so that unskilled 
Negroes can be trained to do them. The 
unions fear that they are going to hear 
the main brunt of competition from the 
Negro and they will have to he convinced 
that in a wholesale attack on the slums 
there will he work for all. The trade 
unions are also accused by businessmen 
of obstructing the use of new techniques ; 
but a good deal of the real obstruction is 
embodied in obsolete building codes and 
was put there by other businessmen to 
protect their markets. 

Can private firms he persuaded to 
invest in ghettoes when there is so much 
competition for industry from more 
peaceful communities? I'nfortunatelv 
the riots have created a deterrent which 
may need to he met with federal reinsur¬ 
ance. As for shops and service establish¬ 
ments, is not the ghetto too poor to 
sustain them Hut even in the ghetto 
people have needs ; generally they are 
fobbed ofr with shabby goods and charged 
high prices. Man^ slums do not even 
have a good supermarket or shopping 
centre or motel. A shop selling furniture 
to be put together by the purchaser might 
do well. And if the owner were a 
Negro, this would eliminate some of the 
hatred which the ghetto feels for white 
shop-keepers who are accused, not always 
justly, of fleecing the poor. 

None of these schemes would lead 
directly to the elimination of the ghettoes. 
But ghettoes are created by lack of skills 
and education as much as by racial pre¬ 
judice. A man who has a job has a foot 
on the ladder leading to the outside world 
and the two efforts, to improve slum life 
and to open wider opportunities, are not 
mutually exclusive. 


Disarming parley 

Washington. DC 

Both President Johnson and Herr 
Kiesinger, who visited him for talks on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, have more 
domestic difficulties than are comfortable. 
Herr Kiesinger has his budgetary 
stringency, an economic recession and a 
fidgety coalition. Mr Johnson has a costly 
war, a tax Bill to get through, trouble in 
the urban ghettoes and a rebellious Con¬ 
gress. Each could reasonably ask what the 
other could do for him. But it was the 
President, as the man with unquestion¬ 
ably the bigger load of trouble, who was 
entitled to fire first. As he told the press 
after their Wednesday meeting, they dis¬ 
cussed troop strengths, “ the indications 
that there would be substantial reductions 
on the part of Germany, what problems 
we would have in this country fin this 
regard.” 
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In short, the President told the German 
Chancellor that, if Bonn went ahead will, 
troop reductions on anything like the scale 
that had been talked of there, tlwm tins 
would cause political trouble in Washing, 
ton and would make it hard for the 
Administration to resist the pressure f 1 rm, 
the Seriate for new, severe cuts in the 
American army in Germany. It must 
have been news for the contumacious 
Senators to learn that they constituted s<> 
formidable a threat. Senator Mansfield, 
it is true, has a special sub-committee in¬ 
quiring whether substantial reductions m 
troops can be made in Europe without 
damaging the common defence. Since n 
was formed on March 1st the Mansfield 
committee has held hearings and made 
staff studies, but it cannot he said to have 
generated much head of steam or to have 
put great pressure on the President. 

However, since it exists the Mansfield 
committee can be used as a weapon l>\ 
the departments interested in keeping the 
traditional military policies intact. Fore¬ 
warned of the attack, Herr Kiesmgei 
came well supplied with diversionars 
schemes and papers to show that the 
German budget cuts could be attained 
with little loss, or none, of effective mili¬ 
tary strength. At most, a spokesman ex¬ 
plained at one point, there might he 
reductions of 1(1,000 or maybe 18,000 men 
on the active strength, to he more than 
compensated for by the creation of a 
ready reserve. 

These explanations do not seem to ha\e 
satisfied President Johnson. The move- ! 
merit represented by the Mansfield com- ■ 
rnittee may not he much of a threat to j 
the United States forces in Europe, Inn j 
he recognises it as one among mam * 
.symptoms of disaflection among the : 
Senators and he does not want it en- j 
couraged. From this point of view, the j 
less said about German defence cuts, tin { 
better. Thus Mr Johnson reported on 
Tuesday and Herr Kiesinger confirmed, 
that there would be full consultation and 
efforts to reach agreement before am 
force strengths were changed. Even this 
did not get into the final joint statement, 
which spoke in ritual terms of the value 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
and the need for both countries to “ sus¬ 
tain ” their defence efforts. 

This was probably satisfactory to both, 
men. They were not concerned to launch 
new policies, but to avoid embarrassment 
and to get on terms which would keep 
friction down to a minimum in the future. 
What is probably the most sensitive ques¬ 
tion between the two governments, the 
treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, they avoided discussing at all 
but left the German Foreign Minister, 
Herr Brandt (whose feelings about it are 
less hostile than Herr Kiesinger’s) to dis¬ 
cuss it with the Secretary of State, no 
doubt inconclusively. Putting on one side, 
as they did, the sources of difference 
which could be postponed, President 
Johnson and Herr Kiesinger made a 
success of getting to know each other. 
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All of these bonds having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter oj record only. 


$20,000,000 

REGIE NATIONALE DES USINES 

RENAULT 



6 3 A% Bonds Due August 1,1982 

Dated August 1,1967 Due August 1,1982 

Interest payable on August l 


BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS CREDIT LYONN,.iS MORGAN Of CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


SOC1ETE GENERALE ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.K AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 
BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A BANC A NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. COMMERZBANK 

A kttengeselhchaft 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. CREDITO ITALIANO DEUTSCHE BANK DILLON , READ <& CO. INC. 

Aknengesellschaft 

DRESDNER BANK EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALES.p.A. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

Aktiengesellschaji 

KREDIETBANK N.K KUHN , LOEB & CO. LAZARD FRERES ET CIE DE ROTHSCHILD FRERES 

SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. S. G. WARBURG & CO. WHITE , WELD & CO. 

Limited Limited 


ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER , INC. BACHE & CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

Incorporated 

BANCA D'AMERICA E D'IT ALIA BANCA PROV1NC1ALE LOMBARDA S.p.A. BANCO D1 ROMA 

BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA BANQUE DE L'INDOCIIINE BANQUE DE LUNION PARIS!ENNE-C.F.C.B. 

Limited 

BANQUE DE V UNION EUROPEENNEINDUSTRIELLE ETFINANCIERE BANQUE DESUEZ ET DEV UNION DES MINES 
BANQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S.A. BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE WORMS & CIE BAYERISCHE YEREINSBANK BERLINER BANK 

Aknengesellschaft 

BERUNER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT BLYTH&CO., INC. CREDIT INDUSTRIEL D\ALSACE ET DE LORRAINES.A. 
CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL CREDIT DU NORD THE UEI.TEC BANKING CORPORATION 

United 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY INTERNATIONAL S.A.R.L. 

EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES A CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

1STITUTO BANCARIO SAN PAOLO Dl TORINO KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. 

KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURG EOISE KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY S.A.K. LAZARD BROTHERS A CO.. 

Limited 

MEES A HOPE MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Securities Underwriter Limited 

DE NEUFUZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET A CIE PARIBAS CORPORATION 

SINGER A FRIEDLANDER SKANDIN A VISKA BANKEN SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 

Ltmlud 

STOCKHOLMS ENSK1LDA BANK SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 

August 2,1967. 
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$25,000,000 



Chevron Overseas Finance Company 

(A Wholly-Owned Subsidiary of Standard Oil Company of California) 

6Vs% Guaranteed Notes 

Payment of principal and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 

Standard Oil Company of California 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Lehman Brothers 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Banca d’America e d’ltalia Banca Commerciale Italians 

Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Banca Privata Finanziaria S.p.A. Bank of London & South America 

Limited 

Banque de Bruxelles SA. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Mobiliere et Industrielle Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suez et de l’Union des Mines Baring Brothers & Co., 

Limited 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Burkhardt & Co. Cazenove & Co. Commerzbank Credit Commercial de France S.A. 

Aktlenfceellechaft 

Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano Den Danske Landmandsbank The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Limited 

Deutsche Bank Dresdner Bank Euramerica-Finanziaria Intemazionale, S.pA. Robert Fleming & Co. 

Aktlengeeellachaft Aktiengceellechaft Limited 

Gunnar Bphn & Co., A/S Hambros Bank Hill, Samuel & Co. Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. Kitcat & Aitken 

Limited Limited 

Kjjfbenha vns Handelsbank Klein wort, Benson Ltd. KredietbankN.V. KredietbankSA. Lazard Brothers & Co., 

Luxembourgeolae Limited 

Lazard Freni et Cie Mees & Hope Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan & Cie International SA. 

Limited 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. de Neuflize Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 

Limited 

Pierson, HekJring & Pierson P. P. Rodocanachi & Co., Ltd. de Rothschild Freres N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Singer & Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken Societe Generale 

Limited Limited 

Societe Generale de Banque SA. Stockholm! Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull & Co. 

Svenska Handelsbanken S. G. Warburg & Co. White, Weld & Co. 

Limited Limited 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Smith, Barney & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 

Securitiee Underwriter Limited Incorporated 

Paribas Corporation Bache & Co. Amhold & S. Bleichroeder Baer Securities Corporation 

Incorporated Inc. 

Bear, Steams & Co. Burnham and Company Francis I. duPont & Co. Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 
New York Hanseatic International Ltd. Swiss American Corporation 


lt igu£t 7,1967. 
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Alaska: calamity 
again 


Balancing with 
mirrors 


This week’s disastrous floods in Fair¬ 
banks are the second natural calamity to 
uive struck Alaska in just over three 
.ears. Five days of torrential rain caused 
[he Tanana river to burst its banks and 
c is said that not a building in Fairbanks 
scaped damage. Half of the town’s 
population of 30,000 has been evacuated, 
early estimates valued the losses at over 
$200 million and, most dismaying of all, 
.1 report on Thursday suggested that 
Uirbanks may have been damaged 
beyond the possibility of restoration, 
lhis extremely gloomy assessment has 
.till to be confirmed. 

The floods have put an abrupt end 
in this summer's celebrations of the cen¬ 
tenary of Alaska’s purchase by the United 
States from Russia : Fairbanks itself was 
the focus of those celelnations with its 
,U>7 exhibition, which drew a record 
number of tourists from the rest of the 
Inited States. 

Alaska’s Governor, Mr Walter Hickel, 
nas appealed to President Johnson to 
dff la re Fairbanks a disaster area. The 
lederal government is already deeply 
involved in Alaska’s affairs. It still owns 
about 95 per cent of the state's land mass 
and employs fully a third of the state’s 
labour force. It responded promptly and 
onerously after the' last disaster, the 
earthquake on Good Friday in March, 
0*64. On that occasion the main 
damage was to Anchorage, Seward, Cor¬ 
dova, Kodiak and Valdez and 115 people 
ut‘re killed, compared with a mercifully 
l<»w death-toll of only seven (so far) on 
tins occasion. Then, the federal govern¬ 
ment rushed in with $336 jnillion °f 
and the impressive rebuilding of centres 
like Anchorage after the last disaster 
diould give Fairbanks some hope this 
inne. moreover, the earthquake led not 
»nly to emergency relief from the federal 
government, but also to closer and endur¬ 
ing co-operation with the state's authori¬ 
ties in long-term help for Alaska's 
Ikigling economy. The latest disaster 
1'iuicl lead to a redoubling of these 
attempts to put the state's economy firmly 
"n its own feet. 


Washington. DC 

The United States quarterly balance of 
payments figures have become so sophis¬ 
ticated that they are almost impossible 
to follow. In the second quarter 
of 1967, as disclosed by the latest release 
from the Department of Commerce, the 
deficit on America’s international 
accounts can be put at $195 million, $513 
million, $802 million, $1,120 million, 
$699 million or $830 million, depending 
on the definitions and rather arbitrary 
seasonal adjustments used. For example, 
the familiar “liquidity basis” deficit, seas¬ 
onally adjusted, was $513 million, but it 
would have been $1,120 million except 
for “investments” by foreign central 
banks of “liquid” dollar holdings in time 
deposits and other short-term money 
market instruments with a maturity of 
more than one year. The $607 million 
worth of these investments in the second 
quarter was a record high. Under the 
official definitions, these count as an “in¬ 
flow,” even though no money enters or 
leaves the country, and they are the most 
blatant imaginable form of window dress¬ 
ing. On the other hand, the “official 
reserve transactions” basis counts these 
dollars as liabilities, yet the deficit on 
that basis declined by $1 billion in the 
second quarter from the first, largely be¬ 
cause in June dollars flowed out of British 
reserves into private hands. 

No matter what figures one uses, the 
“real” balance of payments of the United 
States is clearly doing worse this year 
than in the last two years. And yet, irony 
of ironies, the loss of reserves—gold and 
automatic drawing rights in the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund—was the smallest 
in the second quarter since the middle 
of 1961. The loss of gold alone was only 
$15 million, more than accounted for by 
domestic sales for industrial uses. A fur¬ 
ther irony is that the deficit on payments 
has deteriorated while the balance on 
trade has improved and while that por¬ 
tion of the capital accounts which is 
already available has also improved 
slightly. It is highly probable that, when 
all the figures are in, the second quarter 



will show a deficit mainly because of a 
large outflow in the category that the 
government helplessly labels “errors and 
omissions.” 

It would be inaccurate to say that the 
government has lost its sense of urgency 
about the problem of the balance of 
international payments. But there is no 
doubt that the minuscule loss of gold 
in 1967 has made the problem seem a 
lot less acute. By one device or another 
—and thanks to the happy coincidence 
that France this year is not running a 
payments surplus and thus not accumu¬ 
lating dollars—the loss of gold has been 
kept down. The Germans have already 
promised not to convert dollars into gold, 
Britain, Japan, Canada and the Scan¬ 
dinavians are not doing so and the 
continentals, including the Swiss, are 
avoiding gold conversions by using the 
American-built currency swap network. 
Perhaps all this can be described as 
“ doing it with mirrors,” but one begins 
to appreciate how effective mirrors are. 
It may be that they are more effective 
and more desirable than restrictions. 


AMC passes the 
hat 


The heavyweights in the motor car indus¬ 
try are beginning to warm up in earnest, 
with less than three weeks left to Septem¬ 
ber 6th ; this is when the contracts expire 
between the United Automobile Workers 
and the three big producers. Votes to 
authorise a strike are scheduled for next 
week. But more than a strike is at stake 
for the American Motors Corporation, the 
smallest of the major firms. Its contract 
does not expire until October 16th, but 
it has already appealed to the UAW to 
let it sit this round out by extending the 
present agreement without change for the 
next two years. In the past twelve months 
AMC has lost $60 million, over twice 
its biggest loss in the past ($25 million 
in 1956). The UAW is making no 
promises but, with some 20,000 jobs, 
involved, it will consider the appeal. 
Twice before it has tempered the wind 
to AMC, once in 1955 and again in 1958. 
AMC has also bank loans of $65 million 
falling due on December 31st. The 
Senators from Wisconsin, where AMC 
provides employment for 10,000 men, are 
doing their best to secure tax concessions 
for the struggling company but it is not 
thought that these will amount to more, 
than a few million dollars. 

Three years ago when another small 
producer, the Studebaker Corporation, ran 
into trouble, it managed to survive and 
prosper by abandoning domestic motor 
manufacture and expanding its other 
interests. AMC is making its fight in the 
car business ; it -has no other choice. 
Earlier this year it sold its consumer' 
financing subsidiary, Redisco Inc., to the 
Chrysler Credit Corporation in order to 
pay off some short-term loans. When it 
put its Kelvinator subsidiary on the mar- 
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ket, theie were no offers. 

The new team which took over early 
this yeai at AMC, with Mr Roy Chapin 
at the head, is trying to repeat history— 
and in harder times. It is looking for the 
same kind of hole in the market which the 
company filled so successfully with its 
small Rambler when Mr George Romney 
was president—a position between the 
cheapest imported cars and the compacts 
of the big manufacturers. The first thing 
that Mr Chapin did was to cut the price 
of the Rambler American by about $200 ; 
buyers responded beaiteningly, although 
for the 1 967 model year total sales are 
20 per cent below' those of 1966. AMC 
is also getting into the market for sporty 
cars with its new Javelin, similar to Ford’s 
Mustang but not quite so deai, and the 
cheaper AMX, also a sporty model. 

No one, least of all the big car firms, 
wants to see AMC’. disappear ; further con¬ 
centration in the industry would bring 
baleful looks from Washington. But if 
it comes to the worst AMC’ has a green 
light from the anti-trust authorities for 
a merger with any firm outside the indus¬ 
try ; reluctantly, they might even permit 
a merger with another car producer. 
AMC’s ugly losses would look extremely 
handsome on some other company’s tax 
return, set against its profits. 


Capital for DC 


Congress gave the President one of his 
rare victories last week. His reorganisation 
plan for the District of Columbia (the 
city of Washington) sailed through the 
House of Representatives with votes to 
spare. Unlike an ordinary Bill, a reorgani¬ 
sation of the government goes through 
automatically unless either the Senate or 
the House votes it down. There was no 
opposition in the Senate but the House, 
where the last home rule Bill was killed 
in 1965, was a tougher proposition. Yet 
the reorganisation was upheld by 244 
votes to 1 bo ; the majority was unex¬ 
pectedly swollen by substantial Republican 
defections from the coalition of Republi¬ 
cans and southern Democrats which so 
often frustrates progress. 

The President had earned his small 
triumph. It was an ingenious idea to use 
the reorganisation route, which sent the 
plan to a friendly committee instead 
of the southern dominated District 
Committee ; in recent weeks there has 
l>ecn substantial pressuie from the White 
House for the plan (almost all the Texans 
voted for it). But the measure was also 
swimming with the tide of events. This 
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was no time to reject a scheme to make 
Washington’s government more respon¬ 
sive to its residents, 63 per cent of whom 
are Negro, and more able to cope with 
the social problems which it has in com¬ 
mon with all big cities. 

And after all Congress was not being 
asked to give Washingtonians home rule 
or the vote (they can help to elect a Presi¬ 
dent, but that is all) or even to sacrifice 
any of its authority over the District’s 
taxes, budget or laws. The plan simply 
concentrates in one presidential appointee 
the power which has been divided, since 
1874, among three commissioners. The 
only addition to the new Commissioner’s 
authority is that he will be able to con¬ 
solidate certain functions and transfer 
funds between agencies. He will have a 
deputy and a City Council of nine mem¬ 
bers, serving part time. All will he 
chosen by the President and will have to 
be confirmed by the Senate. There is ex¬ 
pected to be a Negro majority, exactly as 
the southern Congressmen have feared. 

How effective the new government will 
he depends on the calibre of the people 
the President chooses. All must live in the 
city, with one exception : either the Com¬ 
missioner or his deputy may come from i 
outside, so the President may pick the| 
best qualified “ Mayor” he can find. j 


People's park 

New York 

Central Park is the prize of New York, 
though it often seems a prize which the 
city has neglected, misused or even ignored. 
Perhaps the most astonishing thing about 
the park is that it still exists, that it has 
not been carved up and sold off to 
importunate and enterprising developers. 
During recent years, however, a different 
kind of invasion has transformed Central 
Park. Almost abscntmindedly, it has been 
converted into a vast recreation and play 
centre. Sections of the park have been 
parcelled off not for new buildings and 
shops, but for a skating rink, an outdoor 
theatre and playing fields. 

Under the direction of Mayor Lindsay’s 
: irst park commissioner, the imaginative Mr 
Thomas Moving (and his successor, Mr 
August Heckschcr), a series of entertain¬ 
ments have brought many New Yorkers to 
the park. In the winter sledding and snow 
contests were initiated ; during the spring, 
there were happenings and kite-flying 
events. Motor cats were banned at the 
weekend so that bicyclists could use the 
roads. And in June the park became the 
setting for several couples who staged 
their marriages outdoors or, as they des¬ 
cribed it, participated in a park “ wed-in.” 

Doubtless all this has something to 
recommend it, quite apart from the fact 
that crowds of people, coupled with more 
police patrols and brighter lighting, have 
ended the park’s reputation as a mugger’s 
paradise. All the activity, plus free concerts 
and free Shakespeare productions, have in 
fact turned the wholr sprawling area into 
art-* enormous city common. Nevertheless 
some crttks, led by the curator of the park 
(even though he is appointed by its com¬ 
missioner}* have taken a dim view' of the 
developments. Many of the public events 



bring in their wake an extraordinary 
amount of litter. 

More than 100 ,duo people attended a 
recent concert given by Miss Barbra 
Streisand and it took more than a week for 
a special detail of men to dean up the 
meadow where the audience had gathered. 
Most of the city’s meagre park funds are 
committed to thesfc activities. The result 
is that there is little „pioncy left over Jpf 
the development of grefenery, footpathsdpd 
bucblia. The whole budget for new plant¬ 
ing in alt New York’s parks if only $3<>$k>o 
a year, whili a single adventure < play¬ 
ground costs ,$100,000. 

The claph is a cultural one between the 
demos and the aristos. The former, in the 
majority, prefer the way things arc going’ 
Sand want to sec the park converted to even 
more active use with games, pin areas, 
recreation and entertainment facilities, 


inexpensive, handsomely designed 
restaurants and so on. I’he minority wishes 
to preserve Central Park as a magnificent 
example of nineteenth century landscape 
design and a lovely, rustic retreat planted 
in the midst of an urban complex. These 
people would prefer to see the entertain¬ 
ments transferred to public stadiums or to 
some of the other park lands; (New York 
City has more than 36,000 acres of park at 
its disposal, nearly half of them unde¬ 
veloped and so unused). 

In principle, the minority’s view is 
probably mote far-sighted and more 
judicious; but it is also clear that the 
majority will prevail — in somfe measure 
because it is the majority, pod,.in* soihe v 
because the opposition consists Of precisely \ 
those people who have their owri weekend 
and summer retteats in the country and 
so use the park very little. ' 
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These Securities have not been and are not being offered to the public. This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 

$ 40 , 000,000 



Electric Reduction Company of Canada, Ltd. 

A wholly-owned subsidiary of 

Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


First Mortgage Bonds due November 1,1986 

(Canadian and United States Series) 


Debentures due November 1,1986 

(United States Series) 


Direct placement of these issues was negotiated by the undersigned. Purchase Agreements 
with Canadian and United States institutional lenders provide for the takedown of Bonds 
and Debentures in the currencies indicated above, equivalent to approximately $25,000,000 
and $ 15.000,000 respectively in Canadian funds, at various dates on or before June 3. 1969. 


White, Weld & Co. McLeod,Young, Weir & Company 

Limited 

August 8. 1967 



WORLD TRADE GOES 
ROUND ND ROUND 

and 

TOYO MENKA 

is a prime mover 
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Decisions, Decisions, Always Decisions 

When he finally makes his decision, you can be sure it’ll be right. 

Like him, Mitsui & Co. has been making the right decisions for nearly 300 years. 
Enough of the right ones to account for an annual turnover of more than U S. $5.3 billion, 
12'f> of all Japan imports, and ll'« of all her exports through most of the nations leading 
firms. Global decisions in financing, construction, machinery and shipping through 
43 branches in Japan and 94 overseas branches in 58 countries around the world 
Today, Mitsui is the world’s largest trading company, the giant that can 
help you in your international business dealings.. decisively 



MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

2 9 Nishi Shlmbashl Itchome Mmatoku Tokyo Japan 
London Branch Second Floor, Bucklersbury House 83 Cannon Street London L C 4 Tel City 6454 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SMILE 

Memoirs of a Soviet Ambassador: The War , 1939*43 
By Ivan Maisky. Translated by Andrew Rothstein. 


Hutchinson . 416 pages. 63s. 

Mr Maisky was the Soviet ambassador 
to London for eleven years from 1932 
to 1943* and as such he has become a 
legend. He cultivated and captivated a 
wide circle of British contacts—not all 
of them rnuddleheaded or sentimental 
Left by any means—and when he fell 
into obscurity after the war there was 
genuine concern for the fate of this “ good 
friend of Britain.” To anyone who has 
made his acquaintance only through his 
memoirs it is difficult to imagine what 
the fuss was all about. Witty, urbane, 
genial and sophisticated he may have 
been, but what comes out of this latest 
volume of his memoirs is that behind it 
all was a dedicated, hard-line communist, 
who served only the interests of the Soviet 
Union, and the devil take the rest. 

Which probably explains why he did 
survive under Stalin despite his contami¬ 
nation with the West. He was, indeed, 
the most successful Soviet ambassador 
ever to be sent to London ; he might even 
have been the most insufferable. “In 
international politics,” he writes in these 
memoirs, 

the capitalist States are guided not by 
sentiments, not by generosity, not by any 
ideals, but by crudely egotistical interests 
and not infrequently by very ruthless 
calculation. 

Which just goes to show’ that Soviet 
ambassadors are not above learning from 
the capitalists. 

He displays no sentiments of shame 
about the Nazi-Soviet pact, the attack 
on Finland, or the rape of the Baltic states 
(which according to him “ entered the 
USSR”). There is little display of 
generosity in his acknowledgment of the 
I help Britain sent to the Soviet Union. 

' There is one typically nasty little sentence 
in a paragraph thanking the ordinary 
seamen who manned the Arctic convoys, 
and suffered 23 per cent casualties : “ Of 
course, not all the seamen travelled on 
the northern convoys out of a feeling of 
duty and patriotism.” As if the Germans 
made any distinction. 

Much of the volume is taken up with 
Mr Maisky’s attempts to speed up these 
convoys, and, of course, with the cam¬ 
paign to open a second front. He reveals 
^ that he began this campaign on the fifth 
a day after the Qermans had invaded 
Russia, whan ha “ travelled to Cherkley 
ahd asked Bfeaverbrook to 4*aise in the 


War Cabinet the question of opening a 
second front in France.” Beaverbrook, 
mischievous as ever, was only too happy 
to oblige. Despite the fact that Mr 
Maisky admits that he thought a German 
invasion of Britain in 1940 would have 
failed, he dismisses Churchill’s refusal to 
have any truck with such a disastrous 
enterprise as further proof that he really 
wanted to see Russia and Germany 
destroy themselves without risking British 
lives. When the invasion of Europe did 
come it was simply because “ the Western 
Powers were afraid the Red Army 
might come to Berlin before they did.” 

Naturally, as could be expected from 
a book that was first published in the 
Soviet Union, there are no revelations 
of Soviet diplomacy, or criticisms of any 
Soviet leader or official, except the dutiful 
attack on J. V. Stalin (it was first pub¬ 
lished in Moscow in 1965). Mr Maisky 
reveals that on June 10, 1941, Sir 

Alexander Gadogan summoned him to the 
Foreign Office and dictated a list of 
German troop movements and dispositions 
directed against the Soviet Union. Mr 
Maisky criticises Stalin for ignoring this 
sign, and others, of an impending German 
attack, but the reader is left in some 
doubt as to just how strongly he l>elieved 
in it himself or conveyed the information 
to Moscow. “ I confess, even at that dread 
moment there was still a warming hope 
in my heart: 'Perhaps Stalin is right after 
all ? ’ ” 

Stalin appears to have made quite a 
practice of ignoring Mr Maisky. In 1940, 
just before the fall of France, nobody 
in Moscow bothered to ask the London 
ambassador whether Britain would fight 
on alone. Mr Maisky, however, thought 
it incumbent upon him to inform himself 
and Moscow on this score. He felt that 
Churchill would not make a deal with 
Hitler “ because he acutely felt the con¬ 
tradiction between the imperialist interests 
of Britain and Germany at this stage in 
history.” But to reassure himself he 
delved deep into hiB contacts, and on the 
same day went to see Eden, Lloyd George 
and Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

At difficult moments, when I had to 
ascertain hqw the British Government would 
conduct' itself in any particular circumstance, 
I often sought a resolution of my doubts 
from the Webbs. . * 

Fortunately, he found Beatrice Webb, at 


82, full of fight. But can Moscow be 
blamed for not sharing Mr Maisky's 
confidence in his contacts ? 

Mr Maisky's memoirs will disappoint 
many of his old admirers who might 
still be living, for they make it clear that 
all along he believed in the propaganda 
rubbish he now publishes. If there is one 
lesson to be derived from them it is that 
a genial communist ambassador is pre¬ 
ferable to a sullen communist ambassador 
so long as it is always remembered just 
what he is. 

FORESEEABILITY 

The Art of Conjecture 

By Bertrand de Jouvenel. Translated by 

Nikita Lary. 

Wcidenjcld and Nicolson. 319 pages. 50s. 

M. de Jouvenel is a distinguished moral 
and political philosopher, and a publicist 
on many aspects of the contemporary 
scene. Some of his l>ooks are well known 
to English and American students of 
politics. In the present work he appears 
as the President and Director-General 
of the Paris Societi d'Etudes et de 
Documentation Economiques, Indus - 
triclles et Sociales , which publishes a 
journal with the somewhat off-putting 
title of Futuribles. This journal—and a 
number of conferences organised under 
its auspices in recent years—is concerned 
“ to link together efforts at prediction,” 
that is with the art of producing 
“reasoned conjectures.” The present work 
may be regarded as a kind of textbook 
for the study and practice of this art. It 
is the third version, two earlier ones 
having been presented in 1962 and 1963 
as the basis for the work of the con¬ 
ferences mentioned above. 

One reader at least has had to go 
through this book twice ; and this is 
recommended to others, not only because 
it is not the easiest book to absorb, but 
also because a single reading is apt to 
leave others as irritated as this reviewer 
was. At first sight it seems hardly worth 
while to write a book whose purpose is 
described as being to get “ rid of the 
prejudices against a useful activity ” : as 
the author rightly points out, a quite 
natural one. Again there are many pon¬ 
derous statements of fairly obvious pro¬ 
positions (the lucidity of the French style 
may in translation create an impression 
of the platitudinous) ; and the heavy 
bibliographical apparatus at the end of 
each chapter does not go well with the 
attempt in the text to present a smoothly 
flowing argument to the non-specialist. 
Much of the elaborate classificatory type 
of analysis of this “ natural activity ” 
also at times strikes one as, at the least, 
highly unnecessary—the kind of pseudo¬ 
scientific pattern that is the hallmark 
of so many, particularly transatlantic, 
doctoral dissertations. 

Nevertheless, when this is said, one 
has to add that the book improves a good 
deal on second reading. Despite a some¬ 
what unprepossessing subject and a not 
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entirely felicitous manner o£ presentation, 
M. de Ji>uvenel cannot hidfe his own 
intellectual distinction or his well inte¬ 
grated erudition. If one ignores the 
recurrent and wearisome explanations of 
the difference between Facta and Futura 
and the deliberate setting-up of Aunt 
Sallies that are then elaborately knocked 
down, there is much that is illuminating 
to be found in this book. M. de Jouvenel 
takes us from the simple approach of 
the individual to the circumstances and 
prospects surrounding him, through an 
analysis of different types of predictions 
into a more philosophical discussion of 
ways of conceiving the future. He follows 
this with a useful disquisition of quanti¬ 
tative forecasts, including short and long 
term economic ones ; and he ends with 
a discussion of foreseeability in its 
relation to the political order. He con¬ 
cludes the book with a chapter on “ The 
Surmising Forum,” which he considers 
is needed for the ventilation of opinions 
about “ what may be ” and about “ what 
can be done.” It is to be 14 in continuous 
operation ” and is described as a “ true 
institution ” to which experts from many 
fields will bring their forecasts, which 
may then be combined into more general 
forecasts. It would be philistine to deni¬ 
grate the value of interchanges of views 
relating to the future between prac¬ 
titioners in different fields, and if 
beneficent foundations can be persuaded 
to ensure that these are more frequent 
and more systematic, so much the better. 
But the mind boggles at the thought of 
a continuous grand concourse of the 
world’s 14 predictors.” 

FROM SMITH TO KEYNES 

A History of Economic Thought 
By William J. Barber. 

Penguin. (Pelican Original). 266 pages. 5s. 
There is no inherent reason why the 
history of economic thought, suitablv 
written, should not be capable of reaching 
a wider audience, especially in this 
country. It deals with an intellectual 
tradition that has always been notably 
strong in Britain, and has close connec¬ 
tions with the central problems of British 
political debate. In spite of this the sub¬ 
ject has never really broken out of its 
academic mould, where even among 
economists it is cultivated fitfully. On 
these grounds alone Mr Barber is to be 
congratulated, though it must be said that 
his book is likely to prove more valuable 
to the economics student who wishes to 
take a synoptic view of his discipline’s past 
than to the general reader with no back¬ 
ground in the subject. The book is all the 
more welcome in that it comes from a 
publisher who can hardly be said to have 
acted as a pioneer in the general field of 
economics. 

Mr'Barber has chosen wisely to con¬ 
centrate on the four dominant modes of 
economic thinking — classical, Marxian, 
nep-^gkkal, and Keynesian. This, formula 
egfjpHpni to cover a surprisingly large 
even though it becomes rather a 
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race at points, particularly when he deals 
with the ramifications of the neo-classical 
model. A clear picture emerges of the 
analytical contributions of most of the 
major figures—Adam Smith, Mai thus, 
Ricardo, Mill, Marx, Marshall and 
Keynes. There is also some discussion of 
their views on policy. One can, of course, 
quibble with some of the selections. J. B. 
Clark seems less important than Pigou, 
especially as this would have furnished an 
opportunity to introduce welfare econ¬ 
omics into the picture and mention some 
of its recent applications. Mr Barber is 
usually quite deft in providing glimpses of 
the current concerns of economists while 
dealing with the past. The chief quality 
of the book is fair-mindedness ; it com¬ 
bines a modern standpoint with allow¬ 
ance for the contemporary significance of 
the works examined. There is still room, 
however, for a less insular approach to the 
history of economics showing the connec¬ 
tions with philosophy, natural science, and 
the other social sciences. It is, for 
example, highly debatable if the 41 Wealth 
of Nations ” “ deserves to be remembered 
primarily as a highly ingenious contribu¬ 
tion to economic theory ”. A book less 
narrowly gauged would stand more chance 
of bringing home to a wider public the 
crucial position occupied by economic 
thought in the British intellectual tradition. 

BEFORE EMANCIPATION 

The Sociology of Slavery: An Analysis 
of the Origins , Development and Struc¬ 
ture of Negro Slave Society in Jamaica 

By Orlando Patterson. 

MacGibbon and Kee. (Studies in Society 
Series.) 301 pages. 63s. 

This book assembles a great deal of data 
on the lives of Jamaican slaves and their 
relationships with their masters, sifted 
from such contemporary sources as Colo¬ 
nial Office records, travellers’ observa¬ 
tions, estate manuscripts and House of 
Commons papers. We learn, for example, 
of the significance of the absentee land¬ 
lord both to the development of the Jamai¬ 
can economy and to social relationships 
between the ruling and the slave classes. 
Thus the dual elite system, centred partly 
on the absentees who reinforced the West 
Indian lobby in England, partly on the 
local 41 plantocracy,” led to a division of 
political interests. Flowing from this were 
obvious social and economic consequences 
—an almost complete lack of education 
on the island, unenforceable laws and a 
slimly based economy. 

An examination of the white society 
leads very naturally to that of the slaves 
themselves : the structure of the planta¬ 
tion, the laws and customs, the tribal 
origins of the slaves are all treated in con¬ 
siderable detail. 

For the contemporary student of race 
relations, the most interesting and relevant 
sections are those documenting the social 
institutions of slavery. West Indian chil¬ 
dren are no longer left to fend for them¬ 
selves for the first eight days of their'lives 
(thus contributing heavily to the 30 per 
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cent infant mortality rates of the 1780s). 
But other cits 

earning sexii&l reiwjonships; h^veinadc 
their made on the CariU^A v Osil^ ; & the 
end Of their lives did settle 

down to marriage, and then ^ 
common law oh£„ Fleeting matiomhips, 
which may or may nbt nave prbdticed 
children, were the most common among 
slaves of child-bearing age. The custom 
remains dominant among modern West 
Indians, and it is frequently only when 
they emigrate to Britain that civil mar¬ 
riage takes place. 

“ Quashee ” was the popular Jamaican 
word for slave, and came to stand for 
the slave personality. Mr Patterson des¬ 
cribes how the slave, partly to conceal 
his true feelings, partly in defiance of his 
master, consciously or unconsciously lived 
up to the stereotype of fecklessness im¬ 
posed on him. This, as the author points 
out, is a similar syndrome to that des¬ 
cribed by Stanley Elkins in relation to 
the 44 Sambo ” personality in North 
America. 

The book is tantalising in its treatment 
of the slave uprisings. Despite frequent 
references to the many rebellions that 
took place between 1655 and 1832, Mr 
Patterson provides only 16 pages of sum¬ 
mary account and a brief, very general¬ 
ised analysis. The ratio of whites to 
slaves and of Africans to creoles (that is, 
slaves born on the island), the importa¬ 
tion of warlike Akan slaves and the 
smugness of the white community are 
all that are offered to explain a con¬ 
sistent tendency towards revolt not found 
in other slave societies. Yet a detailed 
examination of one or two such rebel¬ 
lions (comparable to the reconstruction 
of plantation life earlier in the book) 
might have provided useful insight into 
the development of leadership and com¬ 
munity among the slaves. 

Mr Patterson does not attempt to 
examine the effect of slavery on post¬ 
emancipation political and social 
development. Perhaps his next book will 
take the reconstruction a stage further 
chronologically and begin to answer 
some of the questions the present one will 
stimulate in any observer of the con¬ 
temporary Caribbean or of race relations j 
in Britain. i 

ORWELL AND GIDE 

The Cryital Spirit; A Study , of George 
Orwell 

By George Woodcock. 

Cape. 287 pages. 50s. 

Andre Gide and die Greek Myth: 

A Critical Study 

By Helen Watsoii-Williams. . 

Oxford University Press. 213 pages. 38s. 
Books about books, writing about writers, 
can be as dreary for the uxunvolved as 
plays about actors or films about Holly¬ 
wood. But with the names of Ojrwell arid 
Gide on the dustcovfcrs one reads on. J 
Orwell forbade a biography; Georg* 
Continued on page 657 
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FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 
36 Plebiscytowe, Katowice, 
POLAND 

Cables: STALEX Katowice 


SOLE EXPORTER 

AND IMPORTER OF STEEL PRODUCTS AND RAW 
MATERIALS FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

EXPORT 

ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 

Bars, wire rods and rails 

Reinforcing bars, plain or deformed. 

straight or folded 

Wire rods 
Rails and crossings 
Railway track accessories 
Plates and sheets 
Hot rolled plates and sheets 
Galvanized sheets, plain or corrugated 
Tinplates 
Pipes 

Electrically welded tubes 

HIGH-QUALITY STEELS 

Constructional steels, alloy and carbon 
Tool steels, alloy and plain grades 
Hot rolled steel strips 

BOG IRON ORE 

FLOTATION PYRITE 



IMPORT 

ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 
ORES 

Iron ore 
Manganese ore 
Chrome ore 
Ore of other metals 

PIG IRON 
FERRO-ALLOYS 


OUR PRODUCTS ARE EXPORTED TO 50 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Of the 27* 
countries in 
Europe,the G DR 
ranks amongst 
the first 5 
in industrial output 






a 


W. GERM. 

pop 

59^ m 

U.K. 

pop 

55m 

FRANCE 

pop 

49m 

ITALY 

pop 

52m 

GAR. 

pop 

17m 



The great diversity both of the GDR's manufactures and of her import 
needs make her one of the world's great trading nations, with a foreign 
trade turnover rising at an average rate of 7% p.a. 

As the high quality and competitive prices of her goods have become 
more widely known, her exports to Britain over the last ten years have 
almost^ quadrupled, covering items ranging from machine tools to fer¬ 
tilisers , from carpets to precision instruments. Further opportunities for 
trade both ways can be seen and made at the Leipzig Autumn Fair, 
3rd-10th September, 1967, and at the Leipzig Spring Fair, 3rd-12th March, 
1968. 

Enquiries to; KFA Limited (Official Representative in the U.K. of the 
Chamber of Foreign Trade of the German Democratic Republic), 27, 
Albemarle Street, London, W.l. Telephone; HYDe Park 1063. 

* Excluding USSR 










ENGINEERING, SUPPLY, 
CONSTRUCTION OF PLANTS, 

OIL AND GAS PIPELINES 
INLAND AND OFFSHORE DRILLING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


SNBH PBQOtm 

San Donato Milanese 
Italia 



Divisione Progetti Consulting, engineering and contractors for refineries, 
petrochemical plants, 

thermo-nuclear power plants, water treating 

and desalting plants, gas treatment and 

low temperature fractionation units, 

oil and gas pipelines, cathodic protection, telemetering 

and remote control. 


Divisione SAIPEM Construction of refineries and petrochemical plants 
thermo-nuclear poweK plants, industrial plants, 
oil, gas and water pipelines; inland and offshore drilling. 


Research Laboratories Research and development of processes, products, 
catheiysts for the petroleum industry. 
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A. JOHNSON AND CO. (LONDON) LIMITED 

A MEMBER OF THE AXEL JOHNSON GROUP 


Complete Process Plants 


We engineer and supply Complete Processing: Plants for the Food and Dairy Industries 
Amongst these are plants for the processing of 

Margaime and Food Fats Gelatine IceCream Pectin 
Evaporated, Sweetened c ondensed and Sterilised Milk 
This includes a complete engineering service, process design, installation and commissioning. 

Food, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 

We manufacture a wide range of stainless and allov steel equipment both to oui own designs 
and to clients’ specifications for the food, chemical and petro-chemical industries including 

Reactoi s Fi actionating Tower s 

Evaporators Pi ocess and Stoi age Vessels 

Spr ay Di lers Votator Sci aped Sur face Heat Exchanger s 

Fabrication to lequired standards of all insurance companies 

Suppliers and distributors in East European countries of volumetnc filling machines, bottle washing 
machines, shrink wrapping and pallet loading equipment. 


Hospital Equipment 


Manufacturers of complete, self-contained Central Sterile Supply Departments, as well as 
labour-sa\ ing Stainless Steel bath equipment for the bathing of handicapped people 

Tungsten-Carbide Products 

For the mining industry and other purposes. 

Pile Driving 

For industrial sites and bridges, and for harbour installations employing the Hercules Piling 
System* 


Importers and Distributors of 


Chemicals Stainless Steel Semis 

Ferro Alloys Tungsten Carbide Powders 

Machinery 

Welding Electrodes Cranes and Heavy Fabricated Equipment 

Electrolytic Manganese Castings and Forgings for the Shipbuilding Industry 


Shipping 


U K Agents for the Johnson Line services opeiating between Continental and U.K. ports, to the 
North Pacific and vice versa Members of I A T A 


VILUERS HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON WC2 

Telegrams: Agentteum, London-Telex Telex: London 28444 
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SER 


SERVICE 


Polservice will advise 
you on all formalities 
concerning the registering 
of patents and applying for licences in countries 
throughout the world, and the carrying out of agreements 
relating to economic, scientific, and technical 
cooperation. The service includes: 

Consultations on technical and engineering projects 
Performing of tests and appraisals 
Advice from Polish experts in every field 
Carrying out of other technical assignments. 

In short. Polservice has the know-how. 


POLSERVICE 


POZNANSKA 15 < WARSAW 


TELEPHONE: 21 72 18 

CABLES: POLSERVICE WARSZAWA 


TELEX: POLSERVICE WA HUB 
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many talents working as one under the 



FOR THE CHEMICAL AND PROCESS INDUSTRIES 

L. A. Mitchell * * * * * * Mitchell Craig Pumps ****** Sparkler Filters (Gt. Britain) 
Milton Roy (Gt. Britain) ******** Metal Propellers ******** Pratchitt Bros. 

These companies are completely autonomous and specialise in Chemical Engineering- 
Distillation—Fabrication—Fluid—Drying and Filtration technologies. The products and 
services of each company are complementary and enable the group to provide a compre¬ 
hensive service to the industries they serve. The LAM Plan integrates and disseminates 
each company's developments and technologies to the other companies in the Group 
without the companies being interdependent m any way. Our customers can now use 
the services of any company in the Group, in the knowledge that every product is backed 
by over 40 years experience in the Chemical and Process industries. 


03 O EZs 
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A rs Polona 


SOLE EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS FOR THE 

POLISH BOOK TRADE 


BOOKS 
ART BOOKS 
SHEET MUSIC 
RECORDS 
TAPES 


also Lithographic Services 


For CiitaioQues and information write to 


ARS POLONA FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 
7 KRAKOWSKIE PRZEDMIESCIE • WARSAW ' POLAND 


EXPORTS • IMPORTS 


Pharmaceutical Specialities 


Pharmaceutical Fine Chemicals 


Veterinary Drugs • Feed Supplements 


Biotogicals for Human and Veterinary Use 


Laboratory Chemicals • Radioactive Products 




Medicinal Plants * Essential Oils, 


Aperient Waters 



Budopesf, S 


x 

P.O.B. 1 2o 
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Just as countries group themselves together auxiliary power plant for passenger and cargo 
for strength in trade so G. & J. Weir Limited carrying ships, and pumps for the petroleum, 
manufacture products which are grouped to- gas and chemical industries, 
gather in the field of power production. Boiler To have knowledge of an industry's problems 
feed pumps and feed water heating plants for and requirements is essential—this is OUR 
the advanced power stations of the world; strength and yours, with Weir. 

G. & J. WEIR LTD • CATHCART • GLASGOW S4 

A MEMBER OF THE WEIR GROUP 

MflPSSSV 
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DATA, FACTS, INFORMATION 

profitably mastered with office machines and computers from the German Democratic Republic^ 


Office machines from the German Democratic 
Republic. Europe's most renowned centre of manu- 
facture, incorporate the latest scientific developments 
and can meet the very highest requirements. 

These office machines and installations enjoy a first- 
class reputation in more than 80 countries. 

Our achievements have been recognised by inter¬ 
national diplomas and other honours. 

jvipit us in tfie Bugra Fair Building at Leipzig. Autumn 


The world's great trading centres offer businessmen 
information, demonstrations and the chance to 
compare performance. Leipzig Autumn Fair. 1967, will 
attract business efficiency experts because, for the 
first time, our industry's full production programme is 
on view. ' 

We hope you, too, will appreciate our *tew develop* 
ments and modifidatiohs in invoicing and accounting 
techniques and in data processing, 

* • 4 f , 

air. 3rd * 10th September, 1907. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT . 


Established more than a century 


The Walmsley Group 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER! 
in GREAT BRITAIN SPECIALISING 
in PULP and PAPER MACHINERY 


Members of the ) WALMSLEYS (BURY) LTD., Bury. 

Walmsley Group V WALMSLEYS (WIGAN) LTD, Wigan. 
of Companies ) BELOIT-WALMSLEY PTY. LTD., Melbourne 


Ths WalMslsy (Bun) Breus iiNitei 

Head Offices: ATLAS WORKS, BURY, Lancs. Telex 66234 
London Office 18/20 St. Andrew Street, EC4 
Five works at Bury, Bolton and Wigan, Lancs 
Overseas Representatives: 

BELOIT-WALMSLEY INTERNATIONAL, C.A , 50 Talacker, Zurich 


The Walmsley Group gives employment to 
more than 3,000 personnel 
★ 

The Group has substantial contracts In hand 
for paper mills In the USSR and Poland. 

★ 

An average of 80% of the Group's total pro¬ 
duction is exported to countries all over the 
world. 

★ 

Walmsley paper and board machines are 
operating In 31 countries. 

★ 

Both of Britain's newest paper mllls-^at Fort 
William, Scotland, and at Workington, 
Cumberland—have each Installed Walmsley 
pulp and paper machinery. 

★ 

Walmsleys are building one of the world's 
six largest paper machines; Walmsleys also 
shared in the construction of another of 
the world's 'six largest' paper machines. 



SPECIALISTS IN TRADE WITH THE SOCIALIST REPUBLICS OF EASTERN EUROPE 

W0GAU MACHINERY LTD 

WOGAU-BRAMEAST 

Machinery for Electro-technical. 
Heavy and Food Industries 

TRADING LTD 


Agents for Soviet and East European 


Foreign Trading Organisations 

BRAMEAST TEXTILE MACHINERY LTD 

Compensation and Reciprocal transactions 

! 

Machinery for the 

Textile Industry 

IN6ERS0LL HOUSE. 9 KIN6SWAY WC2 

Subsidiary Companies of 

GUINNESS MAHON & CO LIMITED, 

MERCHANT AND INVESTMENT BANKERS, LONDON EC3 
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no object by sea... 



Transport problems may be a limiting factor in 
the size of heavy plant, or may involve 
unnecessarily expensive assembly work on site. 

With works on the banks of the Tees, Head Wrightson 
use their own slipways so that vessels and structures 
of great size - such as this refinery column - can be 
floated to a convenient point around the coast or to 
overseas destinations. For challenging projects of 
many kinds Head Wrightson are chosen for their 
experience, resources and technological leadership. 
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Towards a braver, newer 
world 


Most east European economies have now grown too sophisticated for the 
crude old methods of economic management that Stalin's Russia once 
imposed on them. The more adventurous are therefore trying to convert 
some of capitalism's tools to the service of communism—but without going 
as helter-skelter as Jugoslavia. Russia itself, having looked into the 
reformers' Pandora's box, has pulled back. The West can only hope the 
reforms will succeed, both because of the economic benefits they will 
eventually bring the peoples of eastern Europe and because of the 
liberalising effect they must ultimately have on political life 

Below, our correspondents analyse what is happening with special 
reference to Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, east Germany and Rumania. They 
conclude that the reformers have an enormously difficult task and that 
success, if it comes, will be painfully slow. Yet it is hard to see what 
else they could have done 

The Poles started it all. One of the main- with Russia. Rumania, fastest growing 
springs of the Polish “ spring in Octo- country in our classification, alone seems 
her" in 1956 was the determination to reluctant to embark on radical change, 
have a more liberalised economy. The But whatever the variations, the 
Russians followed suit—at a distance— dogma of the universal validity for 
groping for greater economic rationality socialism of the Soviet-designed economic 
in an endless and rather obtuse debate model is dead—even in the country of its 
on the operation of the law of value, origin. It is now recognised that the 
Eventually Professor Liberman produced workability of any model depends on 
his plan to change the indicators of many factors, including the type of 
success and the related system of incen- economic environment and the tech- 
tives, which was misleadingly described in nology of planning itself: what has to be 
the West as taking the road back to put up with in the era of the abacus is 
capitalism. Nowadays the reforming not good enough in the era of electronics, 
elan has declined markedly in both Looking back over the half-century since 
Poland and Russia; today Czechoslovakia, the Russian Revolution, it can be seen 
Jugoslavia and Hungary are in the fore- that the old Russian planning system did 
front of the reformers. good service in the primitive, largely 

If one ranks European socialist coun- self-sufficient country of its origin during 
tries by the intensity of their reforming the break-through phase of accelerated 
zeal, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and growth. Ironically, it was copied by satel- 
Hungary form Class I. Class II would be hte governments in central and eastern 
the two former front runners, Russia and Europe at the very time when its declin- 
Poland, and also east Germany. Bulgaria jug efficiency in Russia itself was becorn- 
and Rumania qualify for the third class, ing clear. 

in that order. (Albania, as usual, is a law The basic problem the Soviet reformers 


found themselves facing was how to 
move from the system of direct command 
from the centre to more indirect means 
of guidance without affecting the primacy 
of planning goals. For the Russian 
reformers—and this fact is fundamental 
—had no intention of impairing this 
primacy. At one point Liberman’s 
ideas of profit maximisation seemed to 
offer a solution. But a closer look made 
clear what is in fact intuitively obvious: 
that profit maximisation leads to the 
most efficient use of resources only if the 
profit calculation is based on genuine 
opportunity-cost prices—that is, the 
prices which would be formed in an 
ideally free and competitive market. Rus¬ 
sian economists appear to have explained 
to their political leaders that even though 
in theory it should be possible to com¬ 
pute all such prices from a detailed 
model of the Soviet economy, in practice 
it was beyond their resources in spite of 
all the progress in electronic calculation. 

Why then do the Czechs—well known 
for their sound practical sense, and no 
doubt as aware as anyone of what is at 
stake—show less timidity :* They seem to 
l>elieve that the harm the traditional 
system is doing them in their special 
conditions is increasing so fast that they 
must take the plunge. One can see their 
point. In the first half of the 1960s, the 
rate of growth of Czechoslovakia's 
national income dropped to a mere 
quarter of what it was in the first half 
of the 1950s. Productivity of investment 
dropped to only one-sixth of its 1950-55 
level. By contrast, our Class II and Class 
111 countries feel that it is more prudent 
to mark time, to watch the Jugoslavs* 
efforts to get their system right and the 
more cautious progress of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary before deciding 
whether they should follow. 


unto itself.) Leaving aside Jugoslavia 
because its politics make it something of 
a special case, these placings can be cor¬ 
related broadly with (a) a country’s 
degree of development and sophistication 
and its dependence on foreign trade; 
and/or (b) its success, in the more recent 
past, in applying the traditional com¬ 
munist methods of central planning and 
control (see map overleaf). 

Czechoslovakia, economically ad¬ 
vanced, has suffered a severe and pro¬ 
longed crisis since the beginning of the 
1960s. Hungary is in the front rank 
probably because foreign trade accounts 
for something like 40 per cent of its 
national income. East Germany’s rela¬ 
tive conservatism appears anomalous, 
considering its degree of development; 
but then its dependence on trade with 



the West is smaller, and its government 
is subject to special pressures which make 
it hard for it to get much out of line 


Viewers, you will now have the privilege of seeing the managers set the new price schedules 
right before your eyes. 

Hoapodarake Noviny (Prague). January 6, 1967 
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Practically all east European countries, 
whether hold or timid, do share certain 
aims at the moment. All of them are 
trying to reduce the number of “ im¬ 
perative ” plan targets; to give managers 
of firms greater freedom in fixing their 
product-mix and in patterning inputs; to 
leave them more elbow-room in invest¬ 
ment; to put greater emphasis on net 
returns and therefore on costs, rather 
than on global output. 

All this points in the end to price 
reform: everywhere the professed purpose 
is to “ activise ”. the price system—make 
it an active tool of control and guidance 
rather than the passive instrument of 
conventional accountancy. The reformers 
believe prices should be based on full 
cost plus margins. One must stress full 
cost — for there is a striking novelty: 
the inclusion of a charge on fixed capital. 
With little concern about the ideologi¬ 
cal implications, an interest-like levy 
on productive assets is being employed 
throughout eastern Europe, with a parallel 
charge on the other prime factor of pro-' 
duction, labour. The purpose is to streng¬ 
then discipline in using scarce resources 
and ensure that capital is not substituted 
for labour faster than their relative costs 
would justify at the level of the firm. 

Controls on wages, too, are to be re¬ 
laxed. Basic wages continue to be cen¬ 
trally fixed, but the size of the total wage 
is to be for the manager to decide. In 
addition, countries with a strong interest 
in foreign trade—notably Czechoslovakia 


and Hungary—are trying to adjust 
domestic price relations to those prevail¬ 
ing in the world markets, as the Jugo¬ 
slavs have done. The east Germans have 
just completed a solid reform of their 
industrial prices. This looks a tempting 
short cut to efficiency, but the conse¬ 
quences for economies insulated for 
decades from capitalist competition does 
not seem to have been thought out fully* 

Otherwise there is no reason why the 
price reforms as designed should not be 
carried out quite smoothly. This is true 
also of integrating the hitherto divorced 
spheres of inter-industrial and consumer 
prices. True, the level of factory prices 
is likely to go up in Czechoslovakia by 
between a quarter and a half (the rise 
may be somewhat less in Hungary). But 
this by itself need not affect consumer 
prices, and thereby costs of living and 
wages. Under the traditional system the 
insulator of the two spheres is the turn¬ 
over tax, a tax differentiated so as to 
make the prices charged to the house¬ 
wife a sort of generalised points-rationing 
card such as Britain used during the 
Second World War. In the Russian- 
designed traditional system, the tax and 
profit transfers are in substance twins 
performing the same roles. Hence, 
changes in factory prices can be absorbed 
by adjusting the tax. 

Self-financing is to become of major 
importance. The state’s own investment 
activity is supposed to be confined to 
determining the main structural lines of 


the economy. Thus centrally controlled 
investment—which amounted to as much 
as nine-tenths of all investment only a 
few years ago—is expected to drop in 
Hungary to no more than a quarter of 
the total and to something like one->sixth 
in Czechoslovakia. The state will have to 
influence the direction of investment 
mainly by credit control through the 
banks and by taxation. This would 
amount to a drastic relaxation of the 
state’s grip on the economy. 

Do the reforms stand a chance of en¬ 
suring efficiency ? Once again the crucial 
question is prices—the key instrument on 
which these countries are in future to 
rely for steering their economies. Signifi¬ 
cantly, for the foreseeable future the 
Czechs propose to keep strong central 
controls in operation: free fixing of prices 
will apply to no more than one-fifteenth 
of total commodity output and only to 
commodities of lesser importance. The 
remainder continue to be centrally 
determined, or--which in practice boils 
down to more or less the same — to have 
centrally fixed price ceilings. The 
chances of securing efficiency in allo¬ 
cating resources through computed full- 
cost prices are very uncertain. We are 
back to square one—the impossibility of 
calculating real opportunity-cost prices 
which led Russia virtually to abandon 
Liliermanism. 

It seems the Hungarians, whose reforms 
will be introduced next year, are now in¬ 
clined to face this problem squarely and 


EASTERN EUROPE: GROWTH AND LEVELS OF DEVELOPMENT COMPARED 
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FASHIONABLE, PRACTICAL, HIGH QUALITY FABRICS 

COTTON FABRICS 

Printed, dyad and colour woven. 

Cotton poplin* for draaaaa, aults and overalls. 

Cotton and- Elana for underwear, bad-linen. 

Flannel material also. 

MAN-MADE FIBRE FABRICS 

Dyad and printed for dresses and blouses. 

Rayon and “Steelon" for linings, underwear, and bedcovers. 

BLANA FABRICS 

Wool and polyester fibre (made under ICl licence), 
rayon and Elans fabrics suitable for dresses and 
suits. Recommended for durability and practicability. 

WOOL FABRICS 

Various weights from very lightweight to normal, with 30%—100% wool 
content. Ideal for suits and dresses of *11 kinds. 

We alee expert fabric*, and ready-made good* In linen, corduroy, decorative and upholetery material*. 

CETERE EXPORTS FASHIORARLE. PRACTICAL, HIGH-QUALITY TASKS TO A HURDREO COUOTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

^p» ^Rp FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 

LODZ, NARUTOVHCZA 13 ? POLAND P.O. BOX 320 

U.K Age**: DALTRAMLTO., IIO CANNON STREET, LONDON. E.C.4. Tel: MIN 8464 
P. T. rVATT LTD., 2 CHILTRNN STRUT, LONDON, W.l. Tel WRL 4702 

Information about agents in other countries can be obtained through all Polish commercial offices. 
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What man has 180,000 legs 
speaks 47 langu^es 
has electricity 
in his blood stream 
spends a lot of his time 
in aeroplanes... 


The AEl man-representative of a great 
international organisation (Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited) which , 
employs upwards of 90.000 people. A 
has 67 factories, in 12 countries, and 

teams of engineers and advisers Jar 'f' 
ready to step into aircraft and jj 

talk electrical and mechanical v 

engineering and electronic ^ 
business anywhere in jgpPk 

Under the hats of an k/ 

aei teanh, and in 

such firms as '■ 


4 




London 


£1z 


Metropolitan-Vickers and 
British Thomson-Houston 
aei men have a deep 
understanding of the 
application of electrical power 
’^W/ an ^ x ^ e contro * Processes 
W/ for industry-oil and petro-chemical. 
f/ paper, sugar, steel and aluminium 
( and many others. They will negotiate 
V to build for you a complete power 
I station and power network, or sell 
f you a fractional horsepower 
electric motor. 

Associated Electrical Industries 
International Limited, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

London S.W.1. 


a subsidiary of Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. 
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rely on the market whenever the central 
computation of scarcity prices is tech¬ 
nically not ready to take over. It appears 
from their announced timetable that 
after a short transition, as much as four- 
fifths of'the pieces in the key area of, 
manufactures are to be formed in th^; 
market by the free interplay of competi¬ 
tive forces. The Hungarians seem to be¬ 
lieve that they will be able to handle 
the distorting effects of monopoly power 
in their system* 

This article (like those that follow) is 
mostly about the difficulties in the way 
of the reformers, and the inconsistencies 
of some of die things they are trying to 
do, (We have not written about the 
achievements of socialism in such fields 
as education, heajth and social welfare, 
because the$e art achievements of distri¬ 
bution, whereas the reform has to do with 
making total production more efficient.) 
We believe that the reform has to be 
attempted, aifid that the attempt is very 
good news indeed for both East and 
West. Our point is really that the 
reformers should and must go farther, 
and the following article will argue that 
the process of decentralisation and liberal¬ 
isation must be allowed to spill over 
further into political and cultural life too 
if it is to bear full fruit—even in 
economics. 

It must be stressed repeatedly that the 
reform, and the further liberalisation we 
would like to see, imply in themselves no 
abandonment of socialism. Tight central 
planning, like the censorship of ideas, is 
not an intrinsic or essential part of 
socialism ; it was only Stalinist Russia 
that made it appear so, and eastern 
Europe is still living out the aftermath. 
In fact, if and when Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary complete the reforms on which 
they are now engaged, the world will for 
the first time see at work the “market 
socialism ” designed by the Polish econo¬ 
mist Oskar Lange in his famous blueprint 
of the 1930s. Even Lange saw how hard 
it was to stop there. Shortly before he 
died, he suggested that “ current ” econo¬ 
mic life might be left entirely to the 
market, while its dynamic development 


WHAT GROWTH COST 



would still have to be guided by a central 
long-tetfnplan. 

It is patently: wrong to talk of capitalis¬ 
tic tendencies id 4 the reform movement 
(Russia's Libeipiauism has often been mis¬ 
interpreted iri ^he West as a drive away 
from socialism towards capitalism). But 
in the end it does raise fundamental pro¬ 
blems of ideology. What is at issue is 
this: is the mechanism borrowed from 
capitalism workable for socialism, without 
diluting socialism's whole content The 
mechanism has been evolved to go with 
wide private ownership of the means of 
production, private enterprise, private 
capital accumulation: consequently, as 
related to the relatively modest; role of 
the capitalist state. Significantly, at times 
when the functions of this state had to 
be drastically expanded—in war, for 
example—the mechanism had to be at 
least partly switched off. The aspirations 
of a socialist state are almost by definition 
much greater. In particular it assumes 
much greater responsibility for the shape 
of the future. In fact, once productive 
capital formation is socialised, the state 


can hardly disclaim responsibility for 
ensuring the economy’s growth, and deter¬ 
mining the pace and pattern. The 
mechanism which has proved adequate 
for capitalism (though it has not avoided 
a great deal of waste) could well show 
a chronic tendency to overheat and break 
down when the socialist state tries to 
carry out its self-appointed functions in 
A competitive market. 

The proof of this pudding can only be 
in the eating. Jugoslavia does not pro¬ 
vide a conclusive test case. First, the 
system it is trying has not yet achieved 
enough consistency. For example, decen¬ 
tralisation has been restricted on the 
crucial point of pricing ; and the Jugo¬ 
slav reformers have yet to demonstrate 
that this is really only provisional. 
Further, the problem of financial control 
in this system has not yet been solved. But 
in any case it is doubtful whether a still 
underdeveloped economy—with a figure 
for industrial output per caput near the 
bottom of the European socialist group— 
could produce a definite test of the 
model. 


Can the party change its spots? 

The economic reforms will increase the prevailing, and increasingly 
articulate, discontent with the inadequacies of the communist 
system for developing industrial societies 


“ Where pneumonia has developed, they 
recommend aspirin.” This is how a young 
Marxist philosopher from Slovakia has 
described those conventional (or timid) 
communists who refuse to recognise that 
their creed has been damaged by the 
stresses of modem life. Not many people 
in eastern Europe would express them¬ 
selves so pungendy. But more and more 
are openly voicing their dissatisfaction 
with the restrictions and inadequacies of 
the system under which they live. 

It is hardly conceivable that the muzzled 
security services will again be given their 
head, and the political liberalisation 
initiated by Mr Khrushchev brought to a 
halt. What is much more likely is that 
liberalisation will go on under its own 
momentum, however much nervous party 
bosses may from time to time slam on 
the brakes. And the process of change 
will be stimulated by the economic 
changes that hard economic necessity is 
gradually forcing on the communist re¬ 
gimes. Of course, whatever .was happen¬ 
ing on the economic front, Polish, Czech, 
Hungarian and other writers and artists 
would carry on their running fight to 
shake off party interference and secure 
greater freedom of expression. And the 
usual complaints about bureaucratic in¬ 
efficiency, corruption, petty restrictions, 
official hypocrisy and so on, would go 
on being expressed in ihe,prqss 
wh^re., But the economic refoRns x yrith 
their emphasis on deoentealuatloh and 
individual'initiative, add. new point and 


urgency to the widespread restlessness 
over the way in which the communist 
system actually works. 

Significantly, the most lively and ad¬ 
venturous speculation on political change 
has been going on in Jugoslavia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary, the countries 
which so far are most enthusiastic about 
economic reform. According to a Czech 
jurist Pavel Pfeska, it is “beyond dis¬ 
pute” that the new economic system re¬ 
quires an “adequate political system to 
replace the old one ... in which it was 
necessary to concentrate political and 
economic power to the greatest possible 
degree. « . .” And an article in the July 
issue of the Hungarian literary weekly 
Kortfas declared that socialist self-critic¬ 
ism would only prove effective if it led to 
major changes. Nothing, said the writer, 
would be more “ natural ” or “ desirable ” 
than that the economic reforms should be 
followed by further extensive social, 
political and cultural reforms. 

Such , views are by no means typical, 
but a few years ago it would have been 
inconceivable for any party paper even 
to print, them. Most party members, 
whoever they come in the hierarchy, are 
probably appalled by such talk. Where, 
they must ask, will it leave. the party ? 
Ana where, above all, will it leave us ? 
With the running of the economy increas¬ 
ingly decentralised, with factory .managers j 
gaming increasing authority at the ex- j 
pense of the central planners, the party 
will find it increasingly hard to keep its 
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tight all-pervasive grip on the country's 
affairs. And the man with an impeccable 
party record will tend to have less pull 
than the one with technical or managerial 
expertise. Already the trend is not to 
worry too much if .the obviously right 
inan for the job laeks a party card. 

It can be argued that this is a transi¬ 
tional problem; that the old-fashioned 
party hack will gradually die out and 
that, as technical and other educational 
standards improve, the gap between the 
party functionary and the educated 
manager will gradually close. This may be 
true from a social point of view. But it 
does not really get rid of the political 
problem of* fixing the demarcation line 
between the party apparatus and the 
economic administration (or state mach¬ 
ine), Party bureaucrats fear that, if the 
economic reformers have their way, the 
line will be fixed very much to the dis¬ 
advantage of the apparatchiks. Unless 
they are prepared to rethink their role 
fairly drastically and accept the conse¬ 
quences, they are probably right. 

Only the Jugoslavs have really accepted 
the disturbing conclusion that economic 
reform demands a new-style party, which 
guides but does not command. They have 
already demonstrated in practical ways 
the sincerity of their intentions ; the 
security service has been drastically cut, 
and it is no longer possible for a man to 
hold a senior executive post in the party 
and the government (federal or republi¬ 
can) at the same time. It is not yet clear 
whether the Jugoslav reformers will be 
completely successful. They may yet be 
foiled, either by the opposition of conser¬ 
vative party officials or—since they them¬ 
selves want to retain a leading role of 
some sort for the party—by the intrinsic 
difficulty of putting their rather cloudy 
theoretical concepts into practice. But at 
any rate they are trying. No other party, 
whatever its wayward intellectuals may 
be saying, has yet accepted in principle 
the need for change, let alone tried to do 
anything practical about it. On the con¬ 
trary, worried party bureaucrats are con¬ 
stantly receiving bland reassurances that, 
as far as they and the party are concerned, 
nothing will be changed. 

But some party attitudes are changing 
all the same, and in ways that have an 
obvious connection with the more prag¬ 
matic, unorthodox outlook encouraged by 
the economic reforms. The orthodox view 
that, in a socialist society, all antagonistic 
and competing class or group interests are 
eliminated, is gradually being dropped. 
Last November, for instance, the Hun¬ 
garian party congress officially acknowl¬ 
edged the “differences between certain 
social strata, groups, or between local and 
public interests . . (One type of differ¬ 
ence which may be bothering a good 
many communists at the moment is be¬ 
tween factory managers and central plan¬ 
ners.) In Czechoslovakia, several writers 
have discussed, more or less boldly, the 
possibility of conflicts of interest in a 
socialist System; and the party leadership 
seems to be accepting, slowly and reluct¬ 



Campaigning in Nish, Serbia: " Of 99 registered candidates, one is actually a worker. 

Incredible, you say? Look at his hands I" 

Polrtika (Belgrade), February 12, 1967 


antly, the view that, if conflicting inter¬ 
ests are acknowledged to exist, they will 
sooner or later have to be allowed the 
right to argue their case. There was, after 
all, plenty of freedom to dissent in the 
early days of the Bolshevik party, before 
Lenin “ put the lid on opposition ” at the 
tenth party congress in 1921. 

How far it is either possible or desirable 
to contain the arguments within the 
privacy of the party’s council chambers 
is now being tentatively discussed. It is 
all very well to concede, as a leading— 
and distinctly conservative—Czech ideo¬ 
logist recently did, that party members can 
hold “ different views on different prob¬ 
lems But where will it end ? No one 
would admit that the business of recon¬ 
ciling these different views might damage 
the party or its unity. On the contrary, it 
is claimed that the party, as the guardian 
of the interests of society as a whole, will 
become stronger and more indispensable. 
Whether this argument rings true, even 
with those who put it forward, may be 
doubted. Perhaps only the Jugoslav re¬ 
formers really believe that, in the words 
of the director of the party paper Borba, 
“obligatory support of the ‘holy' theses 
prepared in advance by top people ** will 
never lead to ideological unity. 

In any case, what about ordinary 
people, who may or may not belong to 
the party, but have views to express and 
interests to defend? According to a Slovak 
lawyer, Michael Lakatos, whose ideas are 
said to have won some support among 
highly-placed party members, the major 
conflict in any society is between those 
“who rule and those who are manipu¬ 
lated "—who include the workers. , He 
argues that the creation of a government 
of die people is no guarantee against this 
“manipulation”, since the participation 
of citizens in government is often quite 
meaningless; and that the real solution is 
an effective system of representation. 

This Would imply having representa¬ 


tive bodies which really, and not just 
nominally, help to work out policy, as 
well as elections which “ really provide 
the possibility of real choice” and take 
proper care of “ group interests ”. Tact¬ 
fully, Mr Lakatos does not attempt to de¬ 
fine at all precisely how much control the 
legislature should have over decisions 
taken by the party leadership. What he 
is trying to do is to show how, within 
the framework of the one-party state, 
and outside the narrow confines of 
purely party councils, different points of 
view and different interests can play .a 
real part in the formulation of policy. 

For some years now most communist 
regimes (the Bulgarian and Rumanian 
seem to he the exceptions) have, in fact, 
been slowly coining round to the view 
that it does them little credit to keep up 
the farce of handpicked rubber-stamp 
parliaments meeting for a few days once 
or twice a year. To all intents and pur¬ 
poses candidates are still handpicked, and 
progress towards giving electors any real 
choice at all is very slow. .(The Jugoslav 
elections in April marked a notable step 
forward in this respect.) Much more pro¬ 
gress has. been made in breathing some 
real vitality into the work of the various 
parliaments, and especially into the par¬ 
liamentary committees and commissions, 
where draft legislation is now often given 
a remarkably rough passage. A Czech 
writer last year referred to the “ vigorous 
conflicts and real * duels ’ ” that had been 
going on in the parliamentary committees 
in Prague; several draft laws had had to 
be sent back for redrafting. 

It is, of course, the Jugoslav parlia¬ 
ments, both federal and republican, that 
have begun to play -a really important 
role. In a Jugoslav parliament ministers 
and government spokesmen really have 
to, keep on their toes in order to get 
legislation through. And last December 
the Slovenian prime minister, Mr Smole, 
went so far as to resign after a draft 
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TWO HEADSj 
ARE BETTER^ 


THAN ONE 


Especially when it’s your money at stake 




East/West trade is a serious business, 
strictly for professionals. That is 
why the British Metal Corporation is 
offering both its experience of barter, 
compensation and switch trading; and 
where necessary, its financial support 
to those engaged in trade with Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union 

If you are exporting to these countries, 
or are interested in doing so, why not 
put heads together with the British Metal 
Corporation, 



THE BRITISH METAL C0RP0RATI0H LIMITED 
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Coopexim exports goods to 90 countries 
all over the world. Interested in any of the 
above products? If so. send your enquiries to: 


COOPEXIM 

COOPERATIVE COMPANY FOR FOREIGN TRADE LTD 
WARSZAWA IO ZURAWIA 4 ROLAND 

P.O.Box 297 Phone:28-64-91 Telex: 81210 Wa Cables: Copex Warszawa 


BRUSHES 
BRISTLES & 

BULRUSHESI 

Just some of 10,000 different 
products exported throughout the 
world by 

COOPEXIM 

The enormous range of goods Includes: 

Toys and dolls 

Christmas-tree ornaments, artificial Christmas-trees 
Willow, bulrush and straw articles 
Ready-made clothes 

Fruit and vegetable preserves, and other food products 
Plastic and wooden household articles, garden furniture 
Leather fancy goods, tourists' delights, angling tackle 
Chemicals, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 
Draftsmen’s equipment and small metal articles 
Implements for the garden, workshop and all craftwork 
Brushes and bristles 
Miscellaneous articles 

Goods also manufactured from customers' own materials 


£ flektrim 


offers 


■X- Complete power stations, steam 
boilers and turbosets. 

<X’ Stationary and mobile generating sets. 
* Complete high and low voltage distribution 
switchboards and sub-stations. 


* Power transformers. 


High and low voltage switchgear. 

"X- High and low induction motors. 

& High and low voltage synchronous machines. 


ft High and low voltage D.C. machines. 

* Electric heating and welding units. 

# Electrical equipment and motors for mines, chemical 
industries and other similar industries. 


ft Electric traction and rectifier equipment. 


* Special purpose electronic tubes and semi-conductors. 


•X* TV, radio-communication and radio-location equipment. 


it Stage electrical equipment. 

* Accumulators. 

* Cables and wires, network and wiring accessories. 
* Telecommunication and signalling equipment. 

* Porcelain and glass Insulators. 

* Light sources. 


£ flektrim 


POLISH FOREIGN TRADE COMPAHY FOR ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT LTD 

WARSZAWA 1, 0ZA0KIE80 15/17, POIANB. «.*..•» 


UH'unt: ElElfMI UMUWt 


T«/«pfaw*i : 2M2*7f 
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law on health insurance had been thrown 
out by the appropriate chamber of the 
Slovenian parliament. A few weeks later 
a compromise was worked out and Mr 
Smole withdrew his resignation ; but 
he had set a remarkable precedent all the 
same. 

If Mr Smole had stuck to his resigna¬ 
tion, his cabinet would presumably have 
had to be replaced by another one. And 
once it is accepted that a parliament can, 
in effect, force an alternative government 
to take office, it is not a very big step 
to the emergence, open or covert, of 
one or more opposition parties. Sugges¬ 
tions that a multi-party system should be 
allowed to develop have been heard in 
Jugoslavia, in Czechoslovakia and in Hun¬ 
gary. The chief argument seems to be 
that they would be the best means of 
preventing the abuse of power by the 
communist party. But there is not the 
slightest chance of such a step being 
actually contemplated; merely to mention 
it only adds to the ammunition of the 
conservatives who are constantly arguing 
against further political liberalisation. A 
Jugoslav is once said to have remarked 
that if there were an opposition party 
everyone would join it and there would 
still be only one party. One can see what 
he meant. 

The basic problem for the east Euro¬ 
pean regimes is how to close the gap be¬ 
tween an intrinsically doctrinaire and old- 
fashioned political system and an increas¬ 
ingly complex modern industrial society. 
Clearly, the more wholeheartedly eco¬ 
nomic reforms are undertaken, the more 
urgent and difficult the problem becomes. 
So far only the Jugoslavs have had the 
courage to tackle it in a radical way, and 
they are by no means over the hump yet. 
For other more conservative or more timid 
party leaderships the problem is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that the people who 
can make the largest contribution towards 
creating a brave new socialist society— 
the scientists, the economists, the intelli¬ 
gentsia in general—are the people whom it 
is most difficult to restrain within the rigid 
orthodox confines of a communist society. 
If they are given their head, can they 
be stopped from trespassing on dangerous 
political ground ? 

The position should become less acute 
as younger, better educated, less doctrin¬ 
aire, communists get to the top. But unless 
the party carl present a more attractive 
modern image such people either will not 
bother to join or else will regard mem¬ 
bership purely as a matter of convenience. 
At the moment several party leaderships 
are obviously tempted to retreat into 
political conservatism in a nervous recoil 
from the unchai led paths of economic 
reform. (The Czech party’s recurrent 
efforts to slap down its writers are an 
example.) It will take time and courage 
for them to recognise that what has been 
gained pn the factory floor could be lost 
at party headquarters; alternatively, that 
they cannot hope to control indefinitely a 
coimtry with a modern, expanding indus¬ 
trial economy unless .they have made 
themselves fit for the job. 


Czechoslovakia: what the 
reformmeans 

The Czechs have initiated some surprisingly radical changes in their 
economy. But have they really thought them through ? 


Czechoslovakia’s new eepnomic system, if 
it works, promises a pretty large-scale 
transformation, although it aims at being 
all things at once—a socialist economy, a 
planned economy and a market econ¬ 
omy. Naturally, public ownership of the 
means of production and exchange is not 
in question, and the government is to 
determine the pace and broad pattern 
of economic development, both regionally 
and structurally. Moreover, such questions 
as the distribution of personal income and 
the rate of increase of the price level will 
be subject to policy directives. But the 
details of the production pattern are 
to be determined by consumer prefer¬ 
ences, and profit-conscious producers are 
to be allowed to compete for custom. 
True, steps will be taken to achieve major 
policy objectives, but normally only 
through the kind of fiscal and credit 
measures familiar in the West; only if 
these are considered inadequate will 
central directives be brought in, and 
then, it is hoped, only for a transitional 
period. 

Czechoslovakia's surprising enthusiasm 
for such a liberal transformation of the 
Stalinist system is in part a reaction to 
past experience. In the first place, the 
glaring inefficiencies of the old system had 
been more apparent in highly-indus¬ 
trialised Czechoslovakia than elsewhere. 
Second, reserves of non-industrial labour 
were virtually exhausted by the end of the 
1950s—the age and sex composition of 
the Czechoslovak farm labour force is 
probably the most awkward in Europe, 
and many service industries are under¬ 
manned by the standards of any western 
country at a comparable stage of devel¬ 
opment Third, a genuine desire to raise 
living standards made it harder to add 
to capital stock at the expense of the 
consumer's current satisfaction. This 
meant that the rate of future economic 
growth was increasingly seen to depend 
heavily on achieving an 11 intensive ” pat¬ 
tern of development, that is, on produc¬ 
tivity gains reflecting the more efficient 
use of capital and labour. 

Finally, the more cautious approach to 
reform tried in 1958 had been discredited 



Oh, damn I You've smashed into the principles 
of the New Economic Model. 

Hospodarake Noviny (Pragupy. Novambar IS. 1966 


by the subsequent poor growth perform¬ 
ance of the Czech economy. By 1962 
national income had stopped growing; in 
1963 it actually fell and recovered to its 
1962 level only during 1965. The two 
tentative earlier reforms were held partly 
to blame. It was pointed out that decen¬ 
tralisation of investment decisions, for 
example, unaccompanied by incentives to 
managers to produce more of what people 
really wanted, had increased the distor¬ 
tions in the economy. Too much invest¬ 
ment went into a rush of new starts on 
decentralised projects at the expense of 
basic industry, and there was little tech¬ 
nological advance. 

What is proposed 

The original outlines of the “ new econ¬ 
omic model” as they appeared in 1964 
and 1965 have been somewhat modified 
and some details still remain obscure, but 
its main features are : 

(i) Targets : The director of an industrial 
enterprise will rio longer receive an¬ 
nual plan targets or directives, lie 
will decide what to produce, what 
materials and fuels to use, how much 
labour to employ and, within limits, 
how much to pay it: he will pay for 
his raw' materials the prices ruling in 
the market, or whatever he can 
negotiate with his suppliers; he will 
fix prices for his products (possibly 
subject to some limits or rules fur 
price calculation) or, if he i;. operat¬ 
ing in a highly competitive market, 
accept the ruling price; he will aim 
to make as big a profit as possible— 
and his own remuneration will large¬ 
ly depend on the firm’s profits; if 
he wants to expand capacity or re¬ 
new equipment he will draw the 
necessary funds partly from the re¬ 
tained profits of his enterprise and 
partly from the bank, which will 
charge interest on its loan and will 
have to be convinced that the project 
submitted to it offers the prospect 
of “ adequate ” profitability. 

(ii) Wages : The state will continue to fix 
basic wages (time rates and piece 
rates) for different occupations and 
grades of skill. In effect, these will 
be minimum wages. Except in firms 
making losses or just breaking even, 
actual earnings will include addi¬ 
tional amounts which arc, in effect, a 
share in profits. These additional 
amounts, according to a recent state¬ 
ment, will be “ guided by collective 
^ agreements between the trade union 
organisation and the management of 
the enterprise they will also take 
account of recommendations from 
a central body concerned with wage 
trends. There may also be a ceiling 
' ' on the extent to which any rise in 
an enterprise’s gross income (total 
receipts less material costs and 
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amortisation) may be assigned to the 
wage fund, rather thiffi tp the in- 

, vestment fund or to reserves. 

(iii) Taxes : Out of their gross income, as 
defined above, industrial enterprises 
now have to pay to the central bud¬ 
get a uniform percentage tax on 
gross income (i.e. on value added); 
a 2 per cent charge on stocks; 
and a 6 per cent tax on the net 
value of any fixed capital which has 
not been financed out of either re¬ 
tained profit or bank credit on which 
interest is still being paid. A turn¬ 
over tax will be levied at the retail 
stage. It* is planned, eventually, to 
levy this at a flat percentage rate of 
the wholesale price on virtually all 
ittfms, except where social consider¬ 
ations dictate differences (for ex¬ 
ample, high rates on alcohol). 

An ingenious progressive tax may 
be placed on annual increases in 
wage funds, with rebates for any 
reduction in numbers employed, and 
penalties for any increase. This tax 
was originally expected to come into 
operation in 1967; but it now seems 
that the idea is only under considera¬ 
tion as a possible long-run element 
in the system. (The British govern¬ 
ment showed less discretion in in¬ 
troducing its selective employment 
tax with the same object in mind.) 

(iv) Investment will still be centrally 
planned by industrial branch and 
other sectors of activity, and by 
region. The National Bank will be 
given an annual credit plan for fixed 
investment, with very significant dis¬ 
cretionary powers : it will be re¬ 
sponsible for allocating credit by 
sector and region in the light of the 
national plan and of its knowledge of 
balances already available to firms in 
their depreciation and investment 
(retained profit) funds. Within each 
sector, it will allocate credit in ac¬ 
cordance with the likely effectiveness 
of the project and may vary repay¬ 
ment terms (and possibly interest 
rates) from one sector to another in 
order to retain funds within planned 
limits. It will not necessarily dis¬ 
burse all credit allocated to a parti¬ 
cular sector if insufficient projects 
satisfy its minimum profitability 
criteria. Major new projects will still 
be a matter for central decision, 
though a centrally-determined indus¬ 
trial project will still be expected to 
repay its initial credit, with interest, 
within a stated period. 

(v) Foreign Trade : Foreign trade cor¬ 
porations will probably remain the 
only channels through which imports 
and exports pass; but a significant 
body of opinion is in favour of allow¬ 
ing producing enterprises (or associ¬ 
ations of producers) to engage in 
trade either directly or in association 
with trade corporations, and Skoda 
has already been given this privilege 
(see below). Trade corporations will 
work on the basis of an exchange rate 
that will no longer vary according to 
the commodity traded; the old sys¬ 
tem of multiple-pricing subsidies and 
tax penalties will be abolished. 
Officials are also trying to devise a 
way of revising the existing system 
of import duties (today of little 
economic significance) so as to u»n- 
/'Jnitute a rational tariff structure. 
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(vi) Agriculture appears to be the one 
majoi sector for which long-term 
subsidisation is contemplated. Prices 
intended to draw forth the desired 
level of output will be centrally fixed 
for a fairly long period (5 years) but 
may be supplemented by premiums 
possibly differentiated among farms 
according to their conditions. Direct 
grants may be given in the early 
stages to improve particularly back¬ 
ward farms but, in general, invest¬ 
ment will be financed from income 
and from interest-bearing credits. 
Taxation of farms will include a rent 
differential. 

The changes actually introduced so far 
constitute only rather short steps towards 
the new economic model. In 1966, com¬ 
pulsory production targets were set for 
only 67 products, compared with 1,200 
in the previous year ; and the number 
is reported to have been further reduced 
in 1967, though individual enterprises 
are tied under old contracts to the 
delivery of particular products for export. 
The scope of central allocation of fuels 
and materials has been somewhat reduced 
(about 90 items were subject to allocation 
in 1966), though by no means eliminated. 
Targets for labour productivity, cost 
reduction, total wage funds are now 
things of the past. 

Price reform 

It was realised from the beginning, how¬ 
ever, that no significant moves towards 
the new system could be made without 
a major reform of the price structure, 
which reflected neither relative produc¬ 
tion costs nor relative scarcities. At first it 
was believed that no worthwhile reform 
could be prepared before 1969; but dur¬ 
ing 1965 and 1966 central calculations 
based on a 92 sector input-output table 
were used to produce indices of average 
wholesale price levels for each sqftor. 
These indices attempted to cover average 


production costs plus a uniform profit 
mark-up which is intended to provide 
a 6 per cent return on capital and 
a 12 per cent margin over basic wage 
payments. They were passed on to enter¬ 
prises, which worked out new prices for 
particular groups of their products. These 
were then checked for consistency and 
eventually new price indices were pro¬ 
duced for 25,000 commodity groups. Tak¬ 
ing these as a basis, enterprises elaborated 
still more detailed price lists, which came 
into effect in January, 1967.* From this 
point on, further price changes will be 
regulated as follows: 

for the main fuels and materials and basic 
consumer goods (about two-thirds of all 
transactions in 1967), central fixing of 
price ceilings); 

for most other products, central fixing of 
price ranges ; 

for a small remainder—an estimated 7 per 
cent of transactions—prices will be deter¬ 
mined freely by the market. 

This is clearly a cautious beginning, but 
the aim is gradually to move towards 
equilibrium prices (that is, prices at which 
supply and demand would in fact he in 
balance), by progressive adjustments, 
while allowing considerable divergences 
from the average for individual goods. 
It is hoped that as profit margins on 
different products then change under the 
impact of market forces of supply and 
demand, investment will increasingly be 
concentrated on the most profitable lines 
of production and it will prove possible 
progressively to remove remaining price 
controls as market equilibrium is reached. 

The initial price reform was expected 
to raise the wholesale price level by 
20-25 per cent; but it was calculated that 
the elimination of subsidies to some 
branches of production and the new re¬ 
venue from taxes on enterprises’ gross 
incomes would make it possible to reduce 
turnover taxes sufficiently to prevent any 
significant rise in the retail price level in 
1967. (In practice, during the first half 
of 1967 wholesale prices went, up by 
29-30 per cent, enterprises made unex¬ 
pectedly large profits and the government 
was forced to introduce some deflationary 
measures.) 

It is expected that enterprises’ depre¬ 
ciation funds plus retained profits will 
serve to finance about 25 per cent of all 
fixed investment this year, while 60 per 
cent will be financed from bank credits 
and 15 per cent from the central budget. 
But this last figure does not represent the 
limit of effective central control over the 
detailed pattern of investment. As men¬ 
tioned above, the National Bank will take 
into account the views of the u branch 
directorate" as well as “ efficiency cri¬ 
teria ” in deciding which enterprises 
should be granted credit for investment 
projects. Moreover, obligatory investment 
targets can still be set centrally for pro¬ 
jects of key importance, aside from those 
financed directly by the budget; and all 
projects above a certain value, however 
financed, require central approval. Thus 

*ECE “ Economic Survey of Europe in i$66,” 
Chapter II. 
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The Bank 
for East-West 
Trade 


the MOSCOW narodny bakk is the City’s specialist in 
the finance of East-West trade, and is in daily contact 
with banks in the U.S.S.R., in the Socialist Countries 
of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. 

As well as our specialist East-West trade services, we 
undertake all normal types of international banking 
transactions. These include both international trade 
finance and money and exchange operations. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £250,000,000 

MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 

Established in London in 1919. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24-32 King William Street, 
E.C.4. 

Telephone: 01-623 2066 
Telex: London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables; “Narodny London” 


BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Telephone: Beirut 251615 
Telex .Beirut 720 
Cables: “Narodny Beirut” 
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How one man controls a complete coal-face 

ROLF (Remotely Opeii^Et Longwatt Face) enables one man to control a complete coal-face at the 
touch of a button. QeVli#ped oVerthe last four years, ROLF operates self-advancing hydraulic roof 
supports by remote cdhtrol—without exposing men to the dangers and health hazards of coal-face 
working. 

Already there is world-wide interest in Guflick's pioneering achievement, and Gullick remotely-oper¬ 
ated powered supports are working in mines in the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., and E.E.C. countries, as well as 
in Britain. 

The day of complete automation at the coal-face is not far off. When it comes Gullick will be there 
-rpioneering tomorrow's world ini mining. 
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the Nationail Bank is being given, at least 
potentially, enormous power to influence 
the direction of investment down to the 
level of the firm—on a western analogy, 
a far greater power than the French state- 
controlled credit system wields. The ques¬ 
tion is how much sophistication the bank 
will be able to bring to this task in the 
early years. 

Why it may not work 

The difficulties to be faced in completing 
the transit ion to the new economic model 
—and after—are now becoming increas¬ 
ingly clea;r. A key to many of them is 
the reluctance of the authorities to face 
more than a slow increase in the general 
price level. This means continuing price 
control wlnerever the pressure of demand 
is tending to push prices up—in the ab¬ 
sence of compensating price reductions 
elsewhere which have been triggered by 
cost reductions or inadequate demand. 
An obvious' difficulty is that enterprises 
still enjoy ling a strong demand for their 
products have little incentive to pass on 
cost reductions; and investment of their 
excess profits to expand capacity, or the 
entry of new firms into the most profitable 
lines of production, are likely to produce 
downward pressures on prices only slowly. 

Moreover, monopoly or oligopoly con¬ 
ditions exist in many branches of indus¬ 
try, and here there will be a strong temp¬ 
tation to bid up wages, in the prevailing 
conditions of labour scarcity, and to pass 
on only cost increases (not reductions) to 
the consumer. For many products it is 
all too easy for the ingenious producer 
to cheat the price control through changes 
in quality or specification (as France 
knows to its cost) and the authorities will 
be tempted to offset this by trying to 
exert stronger downward pressures on 
prices and p rofit margins. 

Hence the: pervasiveness of price control 
today, and the doubts whether it can 
ever be completely swept away. Hence 
the continuing allocation of some pro¬ 
ducts in order to limit the pressure of de¬ 
mand; the increasing stress—as compared 
with the earlier versions of the new 
reform—on official guidance of wage in¬ 
creases and profit-sharing, and on the role 
of the trade unions (which can be trusted 
to support government and party poli¬ 
cies) in helping to fix wages in individual 
firms; and the new hesitation about the 
alternative contemplated earlier of a pro¬ 
gressive tax on increases in enterprises' 
wage bills, wh ich would clearly contribute, 
in monopoly conditions, to price increases., 

Thus the diilemma exists: if inflation * 
is to be contained without depressing de- 
niand arid employment to unacceptably 
low levels, price and wage controls can be 
only gradually relaxed and may have to 
be reinforced for some time by Sortie ' 
materials allocation and production direc¬ 
tives. But the use of such measures in¬ 
hibits the development of entropreneurial 
initiative, which* is a vital nmenentpf 
the ultimate sdfetm, and iFl&irs the 
'Signals from f tfce markets which ’■should 
influence both current .production and; v 
ev en more importantly, longer-term in¬ 


vestment decisions and redeployment of 
manpower. Moreover, the longer the 
transition lasts, the greater is the danger 
that those party members who mistrust 
the basic concepts of the reform—as here¬ 
tical or utopian or simply likely to des¬ 
troy their jobs or face them with respon¬ 
sibilities for which they are untrained— 
will succeed, perhaps not in putting the 
clock back, but in limiting the reform to 
an uneasy amalgam of inefficient direc¬ 
tives and distorted “ market ” incentives 
Czechoslovak economists tend to say 
that the design of their model was really 
based on an appreciation of the advan¬ 
tages of perfect competition, but that in 
fact the typical structure of their indus¬ 
tries is monopoly or oligopoly. Until mid- 
1966, changes in the organisation of in¬ 
dustry tended to strengthen monopoly 
tendencies. All enterprises in industry and 
construction, apart from local industry 
(small enterprises under the control of 
local authorities) were by then grouped 
into about 100 trusts, vertical and hori¬ 
zontal. Today the horizontal trusts appear 
to have been rendered virtually powerless. 
Ministries are again the effective superiors 
of enterprises lying outside the vertical 
trusts, and as decentralisation proceeds it 


will be from ministries to individual en¬ 
terprises. Still, it is recognised that techni¬ 
cal efficiency will require the amalgama¬ 
tion of some enterprises. 

Moreover, some watchdog over man¬ 
agers to represent the interests of society 
(or to fill the role of shareholders in a 
capitalist economy) is widely regarded as 
necessary. Workers' councils on the Jugo¬ 
slav pattern have been officially rejected ; 
ideas currently canvassed include the 
establishment of an authority over a 
relatively narrow branch of production 
(much smaller than that covered by an 
industrial ministry) which would include 
among its members representatives of the 
subordinate enterprises, interested minis¬ 
tries and related research and technical 
organisations as well as, possibly, the trade 
union movement. Some such organis¬ 
ational structure might not only provide 
a disinterested public watchdog. It could 
also lessen the danger, in the absence of a 
capital market, of an excessive tendency 
among managers to plough back profits 
into their own enterprises. 

Some economists have seen the devel¬ 
opment of a “ reserve of import capac¬ 
ity ", to be used deliberately to create 
competitive conditions in the domestic 
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market, as a possible counter to monopoly 
power; but this must lie'in, the distant 
iuture. At present, the problem is rather 
to achieve a level of exports sufficient to 
finance the minimum imports required to 
avoid serious bottlenecks in the domestic 
economy; and there is a reluctance to 
kill off even unprofitable exports until 
compensating markets for others can be 
built up. 

Finally there remains the major prob¬ 
lem of combining the real entrepreneurial 
responsibility of enterprise directors with 
effective day-to-day management of the 
economy by the central government. It is 
constantly emphasised in discussion in 
Czechoslovakia that the “rules of the 
game ” for the enterprise must be reason¬ 
ably stable. Directors, long deprived of 
any true managerial responsibility, have 
to regain or acquire confidence and ex¬ 
pertise : they must not be discouraged by 
finding a perfectly rational decision taken 

Czechoslovakia: 

Skoda 

What the economic reform means to 1 
of heavy engineering 


today turned into a mistake by a change 
in the rules tomorrow. Equally, workers 
in any firm, it is said, cannot be expected 
to accept a cut in incomes due simply 
to a change in the conditions created by 
the government for the enterprise. But 
manipulation of the economic climate is 
an essential function of government in any 
country. The Czechs have indeed reacted 
to the recent spurt of price inflation and 
the increase in firms’ profits by announc¬ 
ing that from July i, 1968, any enterprise 
seeking credit for an investment project 
must have at least half the necessary 
finance already available in its bank 
account. Nevertheless it seems doubtful 
whether they have yet given enough 
thought to the elaboration of the infor¬ 
mation and research services and the 
flexible tax, credit, and other measures 
that will in fact be required once the 
“ planned market economy with public 
ownership ” is established—if it ever is. 

the view from 


of Europe's largest concentrations 


glance, but in terms of the costs and 
profitability of the enterprise’s operations, 
rather than the old-style progress reports 
towards quarterly qr annual plan targets. 
With an annual turnover in t he region of 
6,000 million koruna (just under £900 
million) and exports of more than £100 
million, nobody until recently had much 
interest in profitability; output, rather 
than profit, used to be the main criterion 
of success. 

Theoretically, at least, all this is now 
changing. The survey recently completed 
by the firm’s economics division showed 
that about 90 per cent of Skoda’s "pro¬ 
ducts, with prices based on world market 
levels, were in fact correctly priced, in 
that they covered costs an d included 
profit margins conforming with the 
general principles of the rece nt national 
price reform. The remaining 10 per cent 
were found to be underprice *d with in¬ 
sufficient margins added for sk illed assem¬ 
bly work; they will be readjusted within 
the next twelve months. According to the 
general manager, Mr Josef Stepan: “ It 
looks at present as though our total net 
profit (after tax) will be in the region of 
per cent of the turnover.” But his 
economists doubt whether they will see 
the light at the end of the tunnel before 
the end of the first financial year undei 
the new system, when theii ICT com¬ 
puter, at present working oveitime, should 


With all respect to beer drinkers 
Pilsen is Skoda and Skoda Pilsen ; it is an 
identity closer, if that is possible, than 
the Essen-Krupp relationship. From the 
hills west of tne city the view is domin¬ 
ated by a forest of tall chimneys belong¬ 
ing to the foundry and steel works; even 
on a warm summer’s morning a pall of 
smoke hangs heavily over the city, clear¬ 
ing only reluctantly when the sun is high. 

Skoda, which was founded just over a 
century ago as a small, family-owned 
business, was turned into a private limited 
company in 1899. After the German 
occupation of Czechoslovakia in 1938, it 
was incorporated as part of the Hermann 
Goering heavy industry organisation. 
Since 1948, it has been a nationalised 
state-owned and operated concern with 
34 factories and plants in 17 towns and a 
total payroll of 75,000—more than half 
of them employed m Pilsen. Skoda’s main 
centres are Pilsen (rolling mills, gearing, 
large machine tools, electric locomotives); 
GKD Dukla Prague (water treatment 
equipment and small boilers); GKD Blan- 
sko (water turbines and machine tools); 
and Brno (boilers, turbines and gas tur¬ 
bines), In addition to the plants, Skoda 
owns its own fleet of executive aircraft 
and buses, several hospitals and schools, 
including technical training schools, holi¬ 
day homes and workers’ flats. 

Although abroad the name of Skoda is 
closely associated with cars and trucks, 
this light engineering division was separ¬ 
ated from die main organisation after 
World War II. Cars still carry the pres** 
tige name of Skoda but are manufactured 
by a completely separate enterprise in 
Mlfpfb Boleslav. Today Skoda is one of 


Europe’s largest concentrations of heavy 
engineering. There are three main divi¬ 
sions : (i) heavy electrical equipment and 
turbines; (ii) transport — Skoda can pro¬ 
duce 250 electric locomotives annually 
and is the biggest supplier for the expan¬ 
sion of the electrified Russian railroad 
network; (iii) a metal working plant — 
17,000 tons of rolling mill equipment a 
year. Skoda also has more than 1,000 
engineers working on the construction of 
nuclear power stations which it hopes to 
deliver as turn-key projects ; the first is 
about to go into operation in Slovakia. 

Skoda is now adapting itself *0 the new 
economic system. A laige department of 
economists and statisticians in die modern 
six-storey administration building in Pil¬ 
sen is working out a new accounting 
system. This will show achievements at a 


have come up with the answe r to the now 
burning question • “ Just hew profitable 
are we ?” 

Since January 1st, the whole sales 
operation has been considerably modified 
and Skoda factories now have almost 
direct access to the client. They are able 
to negotiate small contracts themselves 
while the larger deals, of about 50 million 
koruna and over, are dealt with by the 
general management. Since January 1st, 
too, Skoda has its own foreign trading 
organisation, Skoda Export, with a staff 
of 480 representatives, which is a subsi- 
diaiy of the enterprise — unlike other 
Czechoslovak foreign trad ing organisa¬ 
tions which arc subordi nate to the 
ministry of foreign trade. 

With exports to 52 couni.ries, the ques¬ 
tion of hard currency earnings is import* 
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All over the world, 

UOP research and technology helps the 
petroleum refining and petrochemical 
community meet tomorrow's growing and 
. changing needs for more and better 
petroleum products. With more than 
53 years experience in developing, 
designing, and licensing refinery 
processes. Universal Oil Products 
Company brings technical excellence to 
every essential phase in the creation of 
new refining facilities in Europe ... or 
around the world. To learn more fully 
how one or more of the 25 different UOP 
processes can improve your refining 
operations, contact Chas. R. McMahan, 
UOP Representative, Bush House, 
Aidwych, London W. C. 2, England or write 
■ UOP Process Division, 30 Algonquin Rd., 
Des PlaineS, Illinois 60016, U.S.A. 
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Thinking of exporting 
to Eastern Europe? 


Feeling you should, but wondering how to make a 
Mart? Just reach for the telephone and cell your 
Upyds Bank manager. You’ll find him very willing 
to talk over your ideas. He can introduce you to 
a whole chain of helpful people grid services. 
For a start he will put you in touch Vith our 
Export Promotion Section, arrange for you 
to meet one of their s tpechdists with ex¬ 


perience of your sort of problems - and the ability 
to provide the answers. He will also get you the 
latest editions of our Economic Reports (individ¬ 
ual reports on all'Eastern European countries are 
'available) giyiafe a mass of useful background 
information on any of the countries you are 
' interested in. Start exporting by ’phoning 
your Lloyds ljtank manager. 



Let Lloyd* Bank help jrtii to flan 
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equivalent of the tea boy gets 774 koruna, 
a machine-minder 1,800 and a skilled 
foundry worker 2,390. There is , a certain 
modesty about naming the salaries of the 
“ vice-presidents ” in charge of technical, 
production, economics, commercial, in¬ 
vestment, sales and personnel divisions — 
but they depend substantially, as one head 
of a division put it, “on the economic 
running of the group and thus the range 
of earnings is very wide. 1 ’ 

But so far as the factory-floor personnel 
Are concerned, a ,1.5 per cent “profit 
sharing ” bonus on the year’s basic wages 
(expected to be doubled for 1967) seems 
only a modest beginning in the field of 
personal incentive. Almost more popular 
has been the shifting of the working day 
to a 6 am to 2 pm schedule, leaving the 


long summer afternoons free for more 
vital matters like fishing and shimming. 

Wliat they seem to have achieved at 
" Skoda, however, even before the new 
reforms, Is a substantial cure for work- 
alienation, that disease affecting most of 
the economic bodies of east Europe and 
many in the West as well. By one means 
or another they have instilled a sense of 
belonging in most of the work force, so 
that men 011 the factory floor boast that 
they are third generation “ skodists ” and 
their sons and daughters are with the firm 
too. Not that there is much alternative 
in Pilsen, for in a city of 140,000 virtually 
every family is connected in some way 
with the 45,000 Skoda work force, apart 
from the odd 3,000 across the other side 
of town “ with those beer people.” 


East Germany: flowers beyond 
the wall? 

The German Democratic Republic, most developed, most exposed and 
most unhappy place in eastern Europe, is a useful reminder of just how far 
communism under the new economic system will still be from capitalism 


int. Russia is still the chief importer of 
5koda products, but the emphasis is 
gradually shifting to the West and other 
ireas. A nominal level of valuten income 
is now set, above which the Skoda enter¬ 
prise is entitled to retain between 45 and 
■yO per cent which it can use to import 
equipment of its choice. At least at the 
ixecutive level, most people seem content 
vith this arrangement and maintain that 
t gives them enough hard currency for 
:heir needs. It is typical of the sense of 
Irive in Skoda that Mr Stepan, who 
gives his chief executives almost a free 
iein to run their divisions, should have 
)ut an energetic, quintilingual engineer, 
\ 1 -year-old Miroslav Machalek, in the 
Ley position of export director. Mr 
Viachalek boasts that all his salesmen are 
qualified engineers first and businessmen 
lecond. If they lack sufficient linguistic 
qualifications he packs them off to a 
jamming school in company time. 

Current capital investment runs at 
iround 300 million koruna a year, of 
vhich 70 per cent goes into new tooling 
md machines and 30 per cent towards 
he reconstruction of some of the depres- 
ingly ancient and ugly buildings, which 
t is hoped to complete by 1970. Under 
he new economic system, of course, in¬ 
vestment has ceased to be without cost to 
he enterprise. Instead of being financed 
rom non-repayable, interest-free budget 
grants, it has to be financed from retained 
jrofits or from bank credit bearing 
nterest at around 6 per cent. Moreover, 
f an investment proves unprofitable, not 
>nly the reputation but also the incomes 
>f the higher management will suffer. 
Thus investment decisions are becoming 
1 major managerial responsibility; for¬ 
merly the management was only con- 
:erned to get the maximum investment 
)lan approved by higher authority. 

This new emphasis on profitability also 
neans closer attention- to other items of 
:ost, which formerly could he virtually 
gnored if they lacked the status of “plan 
argets.” Thus the new accounting system 
ncludes " positions ” for administrative 
>verheads, national insurance payments 
md retooling costs, which were of little 
ntere&t in the past. It also has to provide 
or allocations to amortisation and reserve 
'unds and for payment of the 18 per cent 
‘ value-added ” tax, the 6 per cent charge 
>n existing fixed capital and the further 
1 per cent on bank credit, before striking 
:he balance; this shows an expected post¬ 
tax net profit of some 270 million koruna 
n the first year under the new economic 
system. This will be used partly to pay 
' profit-shares ” to management and 
porkers and partly will he retained for 
future investment. 

Very narrow wage differentials in 
Czechoslovakia, as elsewhere in eastern 
Europe, have been a great disincentive to 
acquire skill or accept responsibility and 
a great incentive to absenteeism. Skoda 
has responded to its newly increased free¬ 
dom to determine wages by introducing 
a graduated system of seven different 
*vage levels bn the factory floor. The 


East Germany is a communist-ruled 
society that in terms of income per head 
is within striking distance of the rich 
European capitalist countries ; that has 
a long pre-communist tradition of high 
technical skill and efficient management ; 
and that is forced to take daily note, by 
the presence of west Berlin in its heart, 
of what the capitalist world is doing and 
achieving. The economic technicians 
elaborating east Germany’s new system 
are highly competent, lively, friendly 
people who are ready nowadays to receive 
an unannounced westerner at short notice 
and talk, with considerable freedom and 
frankness ; but they are still aggressively 
socialist. And the westerner’s apprecia¬ 
tion of their welcome is chilled by their 
cheerful references to 1961 as the year 
when things began to go right for them. 
They talk of the building of the Berlin 
wall in that year as the base date for 


their economic happiness, rather as a 
western industrialist might rejoice in his 
success in getting a quota slapped on 
imports from his competitors. Challenged, 
they counter by asking, “ Wouldn’t you 
lock your house if your neighbour was 
robbing you ? ” To the western visitor, 
the wall and its monstrous sequel of 
bloodshed can never quite appear in that 
light. 

In east Germany, however noticeable 
the change in atmosphere in the past few 
years, truth is still an official commodity, 
and free discussion is not yet. This is not 
only an obstacle to east-west understand¬ 
ing : we believe it is an obstacle, and a 
serious one, to the very economic reform 
that the government is attempting to 
promote. 

The reform lias three prongs : 

1 . The adjustment of all industrial prices, 
which are strictly controlled, to levels 
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that reflect the true costs inf production 
and, it is hoped, will allow an increas¬ 
ing proportion of products to be sold 
competitively in capitalist markets, 

2 . The transfer of most investment .deci¬ 
sions from the central planning authori¬ 
ties to the managers of individual firms. 

3 . Reliance for the first time on credit 
control through the banks to ensure 
that the state’s overall investment aims 
arc observed, in place of the former 
direct physical control by the planning 
commission. The planning commission 
will in future be responsible only for 
drawing up projections and targets for 
broad sectors of the economy. 

The essence of the reform is that invest¬ 
ment will depend in future, almost as 
much as in a capitalist free enterprise 
economy, on a multitude of independent 
decisions l>y individual managers and 
banking officials. Other difficulties apart, 
it is hard to see how this system can work 
at all well without the regular provision 
of financial news and comment on as 
wide a scale as in western industrial 
countries, or how management personnel 
at all levels can be really efficient in 
home and export markets unless they 
have full access to the foreign financial 
press. This would imply the substantial 
abandoning of newspaper censorship—a 
major reversal of policy which appears to 
be quite unacceptable at present. 

Until 1963 the economy was held in 
an inefficient straitjacket by the combina¬ 
tion of Stalinist central planning with a 
totally unrealistic structure of prices based 
on what the regime had picked out of 
the ruins of war and not changed since. 
The planners recall that they were writ¬ 
ing about the weaknesses of the old 
system as long ago as 1958, but say the 
drain of men and foreign exchange 
through west Berlin forced them to go on 
with their rigid planning and control 
until the wall had stemmed the flow. (It 
is hard to see why a grossly inefficient 
system of economic management should 
be thought the best way of containing 
the movement of human beings "out of 
a state they disliked.) 

A fundamental fact of the new 
economic system is that 70 per cent of 
industrial production will be in the hands 
of 1,500 state-owned 41 People’s Own ” 
Arms which are now grouped by category 
into 85 horizontal trusts, the f Unions of 
People's Own * Firms ” (Vereinigungen 
Volkseigener Betrieben or WBs), The 
WBs are strikingly similar in their prin¬ 
ciple! of operation to modern American 
free-form management or cohgjomerate 
companies'like Litton Industries or Ling. 
Tetnco Vbught, with the important di£" 
ference> that,,their Operations are strictly^ 
confine*} to their own product sector.: j 

Beyond that, many features of the new 
economic system ^ French planning < 
methods: for exam pie, the ultimate 
reliance on state control, pvier: credit to 
try to ehsure ihat planning ; 
awfeved ; ‘and the' 'idea of' a contmied '; 
■ bit feextble system of- prides, .with' 

Ujln freedom for firms to raise the prices 
(Ilf some products in their range if they 
make compensating reductions in others. 


The government's main structural alms 
are simple enough. The first tiventy years 
after the war were spent in trying to 
make a balanced economy out of a frag- 
* ment of the former German Reich. This 
process is now nearly finished and has 
left east Germany with a chronic shortage 
of labour (caused largely by emigration 
to the West until the Berlin wall was 
built in 1961) and a far too diversified 
industry as the result of filling in the 
gaps in the country’s industrial structure. 
As for investment, the labour shortage, 
compounded by shortages in building 
materials, makes building delays endemic. 
Furthermore, the railway system is 
obsolescent, and the country has to finish 
building up. a modern petto-chemicals 
industry to supply the range of modern 
fibres and plastics that it needs, and to 
extend the product range of its steel 
industry. Energy production must also 
be rationalised, with a switch away from 
coal and lignite to oil, natural gas and 
nuclear power. Unfortunately, east Ger¬ 
many has the lowest level of investment 
in proportion to national income—20 per 
cent—of any country in eastern Europe. 
This is because it was impossible to force 
too many sacrifices on east German con¬ 
sumers when the attraction of west 
Germany was so close and compelling. 
Now that the wall is built and living 
standards have been substantially im¬ 
proved, it is hoped to raise investment 
fairly quickly to 25 per cent of national 
income. 

Elsewhere, the work of completing the 
country’s industrial structure is now 
nearly finished ; the accent has switched 
to quality and specialisation with em¬ 
phasis on high-value products like 
numerically controlled machine tools, 
instruments and electronic equipment. 

On fundamental aspects of their new 
system, such as price determination, the 
technicians express surprising confidence. 
They appear to believe that the difference 
between their full-cost centrally calcu¬ 
lated prices and real opportunity-cost 
prices is unimportant. They think that 
they will become progressively better at 
measuring and projecting real demand 
for goods, despite controlled prices. They 
do say that it will take ten or twelve years 
to build up an information and data- 
processing network that wifi allow them 
to adjust prices sensitively and quickly, 



The spectre of fntlmfbrr pursues reform^ 
only it were the other way round! 0 

Borba (Belgrade), December 16. 1966 
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but they think their system will work 
well enough in the meantime. - 

Your correspondent remarked that 
capitalist industry adjusts much faster 
to the trend of demand, because any 
number of new products may be launched 
on individual initiative and the market 
quickly chooses which it likes ; whereas 
socialist planning of all important lines 
of production must be based on a study 
of past demand reactions to already exist¬ 
ing goods. The technicians countered 
that capitalist competition was wasteful,• 
and quite inappropriate to socialism, j 
They seemed to feel that socialism knew 
what people wanted—mirroring the views 
of their political masters, who assert their 
right to determine what people should 
think, know and do in the higher spheres 
of human activity. (Almost unbelievably 
a charming and intelligent party official, 
a veteran of the 1917 October revolution, 
argued that a free press was not needed 
in a socialist state because, by definition, 
there could lie no serious divergence of 
opinion between honest people under 
socialism—and this in 1967.) Conceiv¬ 
ably, the economic technicians have their 
private reservations, but they were keep¬ 
ing quiet about them. 

The technicians do, of course, recog¬ 
nise that the reform involves huge 
administrative problems, especially on the 
banking side. The state industrial bank 
will be called upon to supplement firms’ 
self-financing capacity, and therefore will 
have a powerful means of enforcing the 
central planners’ intentions for the overall 
distribution of investment. A branch of 
the industrial bank attached to each VVB 
will keep a check on the performance of 
member firms, assess the viability of their 
projects, and advise the regional banks 
(who will actually disburse the money). 
The bankers will have to try to keep 
track of each borrower’s cash flow to 
ensure that a smart manager does not 
get more investment capital into his hands 
than the state intends for his sector. 
With management decentralised and thr 
state price commission trying to adjust 
its controlled prices with the maximum 
flexibility and speed, the bankers admit 
that trying to project and follow cash 
flows will be an enormous problem- 
Apparently, they will be able to vary 
interest rate charges and repayment con¬ 
ditions in a much more penal way than 
western banking practice allows—y et 
another example of how, in theory a 
least, the new system looks like bcuig 
much harsher from management’s point 
of view than tooth-and-claw capitalist 
competition. 

Will east Germany’s , reform succeed • 
As the map on page xiv and the chart or 
page xvii show, the economy has grow* 
at a reasonable rate ; investment ha! 
been comparatively efficient by eas 
European standards ; and consumer 
have something to be grateful 
appear to be not too dissatisfied. Th 
question is whether economic perfo* 
mance can be really substantially better# 
by the elimination of the grosser ineft 1 
ciencies of central planning. This writ* 
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If it’s 


Eastern 

European 

Trade 


with 


Australia 


and 


New Zealand 


ask 


Can you 
profit from our 
specialist interests 
and skills? 

Smithfield & Zwanenberg is a group 
of more than 20 companies with wide- 
ranging interests throughout Europe. 
Some of our diverse activities are listed 
briefly here: 

# the import and distribution of 
foodstuffs: meat, bacon, butter, cheese, 
lard, etc. 

# the import and marketing of canned 
meats, canned fruits and other packaged 
goods for the grocery trade. 

# the export of feeding meals, meat and 
bone meal, fish meals, etc. 

# specialising in the extraction and 
recovery of valuable materials from 
filter cake residues from throughout 
Europe. 

# supplying wool, tops, noils and wastes. 


A.N.Z. Bank 



Enquiries welcomed on: 

BANKING * INDUSTRY • 
TRADE * EMIGRATION 

Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 
Head Office: 71 Comhill, London* E.C.3. 
Telephone: 01-283 1281 

Over 1100 Branches and Agencies.in Australia and 
New Zealand and in Fiji, Papua, New Guinea , and 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate . 


For more detailed information, please contact 

The Executive Director 
Smithfield & Zwanenberg Croup Ltd 
2 Lindsey Street, London, EC1 

Telephone: oi>6o6 7040 Telex: 263820 



Smitiifield & 
Zwanenberg Group„ 
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Charles Churchill 
Group looks 



penetrates tough 
machine tool markets 


MachinesfromCharlesChurchillLtd 
are setting new standards for speed 
and accuracy in East Europe's fast 
growing automotive industries. 

Churchill machines boosting production 
in Russia, Romania, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria include 
universal gear hobbers, rigidhobbers, 
gear shavers, honors, grinders, turning 


Hobbing Machines Capacities up to 60". Also 
available as wormwheel generators up to 36" 



equipment and machines for drill manu¬ 
facture. 

Universal Gear Hobbers from Churchill 
Gear Machines Ltd fully meet today's 
production demands for high speed 
metal removal, long tool life, consistent 
accuracy and reliability. These are the 
high-productivity machines incorporated 
in the highly successful 'link-line' auto¬ 
mation system—originated by this com¬ 


pany for the fully automatic production j 
of such complex components as auto¬ 
mobile layshafts and cluster gears. 
Churchill-Redman manufacture the P5 
range of multi-tool and profile turning 
lathes—high-accuracy equipment used 
extensively in the production of auto¬ 
mobiles, agricultural machinery, earth 
moving equipment, textile machinery, 
electric motors and domestic hardware. 


PS —from 6"—24" turning diameter and up to 80" copy turning length. 
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would argue that, on all western experi¬ 
ence, the east Germans must go much 
further in their liberalisation to get the 
real dividends. Reflecting on western 
experience of trying to shape investment 
decisions by the public manipulation of 
credit conjures up sad images like the 
British Aircraft Corporation, or France’s 
lengthy attempts to lick into shape a steel 
industry which, in the end, is unlikely 
to be showing very much profit anyway. 
In western experience, the real growth 
comes from the firms that got away, 
defying the nice calculations of averages 
>n which the public planning is based 
and pulling the rest of the economy after 


The new economic system came as a 
Peasant surprise to many managers of 
;ast German firms who had been shackled 
.00 long by central directives affecting 
learly everything they did. For a greater 
lumber, it meant a disagreeable adjust- 
nent to a new and unknown kind of life. 
\ good many of these have already been 
iismissed and replaced by younger men. 
\t this level, the reform is only just 
leginning to shake down, and there are 
ilenty of bruised feelings. 

The most interesting personages in the 
■ast German business world are now the 
lirectors general of the VVBs. Control- 
ing, directly or indirectly, some 80 per 
ent of German industrial production, 
heir names make a sort of Fortune list 
if top businessmen in east Germany, 
[’he main difference between these men 
nd the new barons of American industry 
s that in east Germany they are not free 
0 go in for the wheeling-dealing and the 
apid invasion of rival territories that 



hipyard workers at Stralsund 


them, willy-nilly, on to new technical and 
financial ground. Again, workers in east 
Germany enjoy a job security which is 
unparalleled in the West. But is this a 
wise policy in a country facing a chronic 
labour shortage ? If firms were free to 
pay off men when they did not need 
them, while their social security and 
redeployment problems were taken care 
of by the state wearing a different hat, 
the* effective rate of utilisation of labour 
could surely be raised substantially. And 
there are limited opportunities for com¬ 
petition among firms under the VVB 
system. In western eyes all these look 
serious objections. 


characterise industrial dynamism in 
capitalist countries. Like the chairmen 
of nationalised industries and public cor¬ 
porations in Britain, they are one-industry 
men, though like some of their western 
counterparts they can also be highly 
impressive operators. 

One of the most interesting of the trusts 
is the WB Regelungstechnik, Geratebau 
und Optik (RGO), which is responsible 
for industrial process control systems 
(automation), industrial and scientific 
instruments, optics and the photographic 
industry. By a historical accident this 
WB’s competence is much more diver¬ 
sified than most. When the war ended, 
east Germany had no sizeable firm in 
most of these areas with the exception of 
its most famous firm of all, Carl Zeiss 
of Jena. Zeiss survived the war with 
much of its scientific and technical heri¬ 
tage intact in east Germany, though 
enough went west to set up a rival Zeiss 
concern at Oberkochem. The government 
decided to build up the process control, 
instrumentation, optical and photographic 
industries it needed on the back of Zeiss 
knowledge. It is only three years since 
the child was judged sufficiently com¬ 
petent to start off on its own ; Zeiss Jena, 
always very much a law unto itself in 
east Germany, was hived off into a 
separate entity. 

RGO now consists of a dozen firms 
built up virtually from scratch since the 
war, while some hundred smaller state- 
owned or private specialised firms are 
linked into its overall sphere of respon¬ 
sibility by supplier agreements. At the 
head of this pyramid RGO controls 
the allocation of investment finance and 
the activity of the group’s basic research 
institute, the Institut fur Regelungstech¬ 
nik Berlin. The institute has been res¬ 
ponsible for devising a universal process 
control system to which all east German 
industry now conforms. The control 
equipment built by RGO member firms 
is all made to the same standards of 


sensitivity to electric, electronic or pneu¬ 
matic impulses. This system, known as 
Ursamat, in fact conforms to a general 
.standard already accepted by all coun¬ 
tries belonging to Comecon. 

Herej it must be recognised, is a field 
where the socialist approach should have 
an unambiguous advantage over western 
industrial practices. For each big western 
manufacturer of process control equip¬ 
ment still conforms to his own individual 
standards of signal strength and respon¬ 
siveness. If the Comecon standardisation 
is really effective, it should lead to con¬ 
siderable economies and substantially 
help member firms’ competitive power in 
world markets—once they have filled 
their own and their partners’ urgent 
needs for automation equipment: eastern 
Europe is still far behind the West in its 
use of automation. 

RGO is now headed by a bright, quick, 
38-year-old economist, Herr Gunter 
Holzel. His powers and responsibilities 
under the new economic system vis-a-vis 
the managers of group firms are limited 
by law, but are in fact very great. As 
VVB director-general, Herr Holzel has a 
monthly meeting with all group managers 
to discuss progress. Each manager has 
to present a statement showing the evolu¬ 
tion of the firm’s investments, costs, sales 
including exports, changes in the labour 
force, order fulfilment and cash position, 
accompanied by a two-month forward 
projection of all these variables which 
can be compared with performance at 
subsequent monthly meetings. 

The director-general lias power to 
appoint and dismiss managers and to 
order them to take such corrective 
measures as he thinks necessary, including 
the training and retraining of labour. 
But he is not, according to the law, 
allowed to interfere with the manager's 
ordinary running of the firm—a nice 
legal distinction that will certainly be 
hard to interpret. Beyond that, it is the 
director-general who decides which firms 
in his group will manufacture what new 
products, including those developed in 
the group’s research institute. 

The director-general also has vital 
powers of investment control. The state 
planning commission and the responsible 
ministers, aided by information from the 
banks, decide on what proportion of 
earnings shall be left to firms in each 
sector of industry to finance their invest¬ 
ment, and converts this into a lump sum 
tax which is levied through the VVB. 
The level of this tax is varied at the 
government’s discretion, being higher for 
sectors whose growth is to be slowed or 
which have a high cash flow or low 
investment needs, and low for those 
sectors whose investment needs encourag¬ 
ing. The WB director-general is then 
free to discriminate further between firms 
within his own sector, levying the lump 
sum he owes the state by higher rates of 
tax on some enterprises and lower rates 
on others. The ultimate financial fate 
of each group firm is thus at his mercy. 

Yet from the firm manager’s point of 


East Germany: firm's eye view 

fo an enterprising manager, east Germany's WB trusts could look like a 
warm, friendly environment—or a constraining monopoly system from which 
lie has no real chance of escape in a non-competitive society 
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view the new system represents an enor¬ 
mous increase in freedom. ^Once he has 
paid his tax and made a fixed minimum 
allocation to maintenance account, the 
money is his to spend as he pleases. 
Furthermore, he is his own boss in export 
markets—another alarming freedom for 
the more stick-in-the-mud old-style mana¬ 
gers who used to have all these things 
done for them. On exports in the free 
market he charges a standard margin 
above cost price, but he has some dis¬ 
cretion to cut prices in order to secure 
an order which he believes will bring 
more valuable business in the long run. 

The main planning constraints on the 
manager nowadays are cash targets for 
gross earnings, and for export earnings, 
not for gross physical deliveries to the 
home market and the foreign trade cor¬ 
poration as under the old system. He 
still has physical targets only in the sense 
that he may be obliged to give first 
priority to delivering an agreed amount 
to cover east Germany’s own urgent 
needs of particularly vital products. 

The managers work within the frame¬ 
work of two plans: a 12-month plan, 
and a “ perspective ” plan for the period 
of the current long-term state plan. His 
targets for growth in earnings, exports 
and productivity are all given by the 
perspective plan. If a manager believes 
he can do better in the next twelve 
months than the perspective plan fore¬ 
casts, he can offer to “ overfulfil ” his 
plan. He will then be allowed to retain 


When Jugoslavia’s latest series of econo¬ 
mic reforms was launched two years ago 
it looked as if decentralisation was being 
carried to the point where the whole 
planned economy would be either inad¬ 
vertently or clandestinely scrapped. There 
has in fact been very little retreat from 
these sweeping reforms, although the 
full implementation of some provisions 
has been delayed for practical reasons. 
The question is how long the system can 
continue to operate in its present state. 
On any objective judgment—of the level 
of unemployment and emigration, the 
balance of payments, the efficiency of 
investment—the new system has scarcely 
been a brilliant success so far. 

The reforms were the familiar Jugoslav 
mixture of response to immediate prac¬ 
tical problems and longer-term reorienta¬ 
tion of the economic system, which had 
characterised the reforms Ip 1950-53 and 
1961. In the short-iikn,* the objective 
was stabilisation again the inflationary 
pressure which had milt up over the 
previous two years ; in the longer-term, it 
was to improve the efficiency of the 
system. 

The Jugoslavs were not dissatisfied with 
their rate of growth—total output had 
been increasing at an average of 8 per 


60 per cent of gross earnings above target. 
If he overfulfils without advance warn¬ 
ing, he is only allowed to keep 30 per 
cent. This rule is intended both to 
encourage honest forecasting by managers 
and to ensure that demands on the over- 
ftrained labour market can be foreseen. 

East German industry has been grouped 
under VVBs since 1958, and they have 
had pretty much their present powers of 
financial control over group enterprises 
since 1963. The planners have by now 
done everything they can to ensure that 
the system works. Men like Herr Holzel 
should be in a position to do a first-class 
job, and still stay within their centrally 
planned framework. But doubts remain 
about the ability of socialism to fit per¬ 
formance to intention. If the VVB 
director-generals can keep such a close 
watch on firms’ performance, how is it 
that the bunching of investment starts at 
the end of the plan year is still a major 
problem ? After all, each firm has a 
phased 12-month investment plan, and 
the director-general can surely see what 
is happening. Herr Holzel blames the 
chronic undercapacity in the building 
industry for jerky investment ; when that 
is solved, things should go well. One 
wonders. The firm manager can now 
operate quite like a western manager, but 
not very. If he disagrees with what he 
is being told to do, he cannot often prove 
he was right by what happens in the 
market. The system still looks a bit like 
a straitjacket. 


cent over the preceding twelve years. But 
this was “ extensive ” development, deriv¬ 
ing from a high level of investment and 
rapid growth of employment ; future 
development was to be “ intensive,” based 
on increased efficiency in the use of 
capital and labour and more modern 
technology. This increased efficiency was 
to be achieved by giving the enterprise 
a much greater role in investment deci¬ 
sions ; by reforming the price structure 
so as to provide a more rational basis for 
these decisions ; and by integrating the 
economy into the world trade and pay¬ 
ments system—in short by reducing state 
intervention and strengthening the role 
of the market and the autonomy of the 
enterprise. 

Before 1965, more than 80 per cent of 
investment was either decided on directly 
by state bodies, or was subject to their 
approval through the “ participation 
requirement ” which committed the enter¬ 
prises’ own resources as a condition for 
granting outside finance. In 1964 it was 
decided to wind up the state investment 
funds, and with them the direct state 
allocation of investment and the control 
previously exercised through the partici¬ 
pation requirement. In 1905 a number of 
taxes on the enterprise, previously ‘levied 
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to provide resources for these funds, were 
abolished. This altered the division of 
net revenue between enterprise and state 
from 50-50 to 67-33. 

At the same time, the local banks were 
reconstituted ; they were no longer chan¬ 
nels for credits from the investment funds 
and the National Bank to enterprises, but 
were made the creatures of the enterprises 
themselves. A group of enterprises 
(including local authorities) could com¬ 
bine to set up a bank by subscribing the 
necessary capital ; they were then respon¬ 
sible for its management and credit 
policy, votes being allocated in proportion 
to capital subscribed, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of 10 per cent for each subscriber. 
The position of the banks has become of 
major importance, although they are 
only now adjusting fully to their new role. 
They are expected to finance up to half 
of all the investment undertaken by the 
enterprises. They are basically profit- 
inaximising institutions, accepting depo¬ 
sits principally from enterprises and using 
their powers of lending to build up their 
owii position. But they can be subject 
to certain credit policy controls ; the 
National Bank has power to freeze up to 
35 per cent of their deposits and to 
stipulate the terms on which they can 
supply credit. 

The Jugoslavs* logic is clear enough. 
What is questionable is their prudence in 
going so far so fast. For the reforms have 
so attenuated the state’s control of invest¬ 
ment that it is doubtful whether it now 
has the necessary weapons for ensuring 
either the investment required to imple¬ 
ment the economic plan or even effective 
short-term stabilisation. Even before the 
reform, the state was having some diffi¬ 
culty in securing the appropriate level of 
investment, and the competition between 
enterprises, communes and regions to see 
who could show the most progress 
resulted in an investment boom through 
1963 and 1964 which had to be countered 
by a credit squeeze of the sort more 
iamiliar in market economies. 

In spite of this experience the govern¬ 
ment relinquished many more of its con¬ 
trols over investment. The only weapons 
it now has to influence the pattern of 
investment are the rough qualitative 
directives it can give to the banks about 
lending policy. How enforceable these 
will be is not yet dear ; but in any case 
they look quite insuffident to secure the 
longer-term planned development of the 
economy. 

For short-term stabilisation, the only 
budgetary weapon now available is the 



Well. It this supposed to be a work stoppage? ^ 
Or just a coffee break ? '' „ 

J«z (Belgrade), November 11. 1966 


Jugoslavia: a cautionary tale? 

Jugoslavia's latest batch of economic reforms is enterprising and 
far-reaching; the danger is that it may be trying to go too far too fast 
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ICI fertilizers-40 years better 



and we're still not satisfied 


We've been perfecting our fertilizers since the 20's—developing the precise formula to feed the soil, making 
the product more effective and the manufacturing process more efficient and economic 
We've invested millions in research and development, men and machinery, plant and processes 
We've accumulated unrivalled skill and experience—Jealott's Hill Agricultural Research Station collects and 
digests information from every country, assesses the soil nutrients nbeded in any area And in the U.K., ICI 
co-operates with over 900 farmers to determine the economic benefits of intensive use of fertilizers 
We have the most advanced fertilizer manufacturing technology—ICI Agricultural Division's own Steam- 
Naphtha Reforming Process is helping produce ammonia for fertilizers in over 26 countries* 

We operate an international sales organisation—marketing our range of fertilizers, particularly urea and 
ammonium sulphate throughout the world. 

This means we can give you the best advice, sell you the best fertilizers and, through our licensees, sell you 
the best process technology. 



IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 

AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, BILLINGHAM, CO. DURHAM, ENGLAND 
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means POLISH SHIPS 

And that means quality! 


Why? Because the Polish shipbuilding industry is among the first 
ten in the world. It's the sixth largest exporter of ships in the 
world — and the third largest builder of fishing vessels. That's 
quite some recordl And it has been achieved by using modern 
technology and working methods. By keeping designs right up to 
date through constant research and development. 



Polish shipbuilders are building no less than 2,400,000 DWT 
of ships between 1966 and 1970. 

And every ship comes up to the same exacting standards. 


For further information write to 




CENTRAL IMPORT AND EXPORT OFFICE FOR SHIPS AVI MARINE EQUIPMFNT 

OKOPOWA 7, GDANSK, POLAND. 


Tjlephene 31 - 22 S* 77 , 31 - 42-61 Cables Centromor Gdansk Telex 51 333 Centromor Gd 
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ipare a dime, for a poor guy who's only paid 
iccording to how much work he does ? 

Obrana Lido (Pragus); January 14. 1967 

nanipulation of the government’s own 
nvestment (for education, health and 
mblic buildings), since the abolition of 
lirect investment controls has not been 
'implemented by the development of 
iscal measures operating on the level of 
iemand. The rates on enterprise revenue 
ah, of course, also be changed, but this 
arries the obvious danger of any increase 
icing passed on. The only other power- 
u! short-term weapons are those of credit 
introl by freezing bank deposits, con- 
rolling consumer credit or, as was done 
n 1965, by freezing part of the accumu- 
ated profits of enterprises. 

Since the state has chosen to stop 
illocating investment, the best alternative 
vould be to try to develop a sophisticated 
apital market. The banks are not yet 
ulequate to provide this. They are 
irganised very much on a local territorial 
asis. More seriously, there is obviously 
1 danger of collusion among a small 
lumber of enterprises in order to domi- 
late a bank’s policy and use its assets in 
heir own interests instead of allowing 
he bank to operate as a general allocator 
>f funds. The only safeguard against 
his is the provision that no enterprise 
nay hold more than ro per dent of the 
/otes. 

The purpose of the price reform was 
to provide more rational criteria for the 
investment decisions transferred to the 
enterprises. In 1965 the principle that 
prices’ should be related to costs and to 


tion into’ the- world trade and payments 
system was intended to reinforce the in¬ 
centives to efficient development implicit 
in the enterprises’ investment for profit. 

If the economic implications of, .the 
reforms in the long-term dre at best un¬ 
certain, their short-term^ effects have so 
far been niainly disappointing. The bal¬ 
ance of payments, has failed to show a 
sustained improvement* Exports moved 
ahead strongly after the 1965 devalu¬ 
ation, and in the second.half of 1965 were 
30 per cent above their level in the first 
half-year; but they have failed to main¬ 
tain this growth. For 1966 as a whole 
they were only. I % per cent above the 
1965 level, and in the first quarter of 
1967 only 2 per cent above the corres¬ 
ponding quarter of 1966 and one per cent 
above the last quarter of 1965. On the 
other hand, imports in 1966 rose by 22 
per cent. On invisibles, the failure of 
receipts from tourism to grow as hoped, 
despite record numbers of foreign visitors, 
has been particularly disappointing. The 
balance of payments and the slow pro¬ 
gress of import liberalisation, which was 
delayed to support the balance of pay¬ 
ments, have indeed been disappointing; 
it seems very doubtful whether the con¬ 
vertibility of the dinar will really be 
achieved in 1970. 

The price reform has been more suc¬ 
cessful. Prices appear to have been virtu¬ 
ally stabilised at the new levels and have 
increased on average by only 3 per cent 
since late 1965. To some extent this suc¬ 
cess is spurious, because the government 
has not been sufficiently sure of its con¬ 
trol over inflation to allow the completely 
free formation of prices; but the tem¬ 
porary controls it has kept are much 
reduced in scope and far removed from 
the powers taken during the price freeze 
of March-July, 1965. The principle that 
the price structure should not be mani¬ 
pulated for policy reasons seems to be 
firmly established. 

The price reform has also had the use¬ 
ful short-term effect of reducing real con¬ 
sumer demand; during one dramatic 
weekend in July, 1965, the cost of living 
was increased by 24 per cent, and. in the 


increasing substantially over *the previous 
four years, since enterprises 

g iven freedom to allocate nest revenue 
etween wages and re-investment, 
Investment fell in real temis iii 1065, 
which >yas what the reformers intended, 
and although it increased again in 19J6 
it was barely above its real 1964 level, 
but employment increased by only just 
over one per cent in 1965 and then fell 
by 2J per cent in 1966, despite the pres¬ 
sure to increase domestic employment re¬ 
sulting from the slow-down of western 
Germany’s economic expansion; for 
several years the Federal Republic was 
the main haven for Jugoslavia’s excess 
labour. And the growth of output was 
not sustained as intended. Industrial pro¬ 
duction, which had increased by 16 per 
cent in 1964, grew by only 8 per cent in 
19.65 and 4 per cent in 1966, and in, the 
first quarter pf 1967 was less than 2 per 
cent above the corresponding quarter of 
1966. Ojn the other hand, total personal 
incomes, which grew by only 2 per cent 
in 1965 in real terms; because of the cost 
of living increase, rose by 12 per cent’in 
1966. The disturbing development since 
the reforms, which threatens to make the 
other partial successes meaningless, is the 
fall-off in the growth of output. 

The present situation is reminiscent of 
1961, when extensive reforms were fol¬ 
lowed by almost a year in which output 
grew only slowly. This is now attributed 
partly to the credit squeeze and partly 
to enterprises’ uncertainty about the 
scope of the reforms and how exactly 
they were meant to operate. On that 
occasion output moved ahead again 
strongly from the second half of 1962. 
This time, ominously, the check has al¬ 
ready lasted longer, and output is not yet 
showing signs of picking up. Possibly, 
firms are taking longer to understand 
fully how the new reforms are meant to 
operate. Meanwhile the consequences of 
Jugoslavia’s rather headlong decentral¬ 
isation makes quite a cautionary tale for 
the rest of eastern Europe. 


Comecon: the vicious circle 


rhe ld p£ e of 3 uS ra iood? weie h S- East Eu™!*™ countries are caught in a compulsive relationship with Comecon. 
ceased by an avenge of 13 per cent which offers them their only secure outlets at the same time as it hampers 
md of many raw materials and other their efforts to break into world markets 

inputs by more than 20 per cent. At the 

same time export subsidies were virtually Comecon, eastern Europe’s Council for from remote areas of Russia that are ex- 
abolished and the average level of im- Mutual Econbmic Assistance, is an un- pensive to open upland have to be trans¬ 
port tariffs reduced by half to 11 per happy body. On average, member ported by expensive overland transport. 
:ent (multiple exchange rates had been countries do 60-70 per cent o£ their trade . This .makes, for costs that would be quite 
formally abolished in, 1961),. nThese . within the block, and; the terms of this -intolerable fo*y <say* a western steel in- 
'-hatnges were compensated for by a de- trade have been moving in a way that dustry f in 1967, when the only really 
valuation of the cpnar b)Ttwo-thirds;. The ' suits* ijOiJte *>f "thfcni A leading aim of all projfitable plants are those situated on the 
aim Was to mpixhg 4 the balance of/pay- 1 - JEhimpean countries now i* ?k> Igpme ’ aqd. importing cheap high-grade 

[tients by "tti'tietm With capitalist xOTes &om overseas mihes that are them- 

■agon prices ratfifcr than controls t &hold and quality. -But .*safes ^dose to water. 1 ' * 1 

3 bwn impels; *atf,rnore fundamentally, on which : imiusti^ hw^8i^ ; ?^:Thf' Russians thus have a constant 

to expose the &dn6my, without paotec* getting i^tivelf‘theaper over - battle to get their Comecon partners to 

\fcT —m ;thr ^ ' * 'vaifce raw materials’high enough, in' their 

world prices. This emphasis on Integra- been getting dearer. Many of them come mutual trade agreements. On the other 
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hand, countries like Czechoslovakia, east 
Germany and Hungary feel their manu¬ 
factured exports like machine tools and 
equipment are being seriously under¬ 
valued. Yet they are in a poor position 
to exert pressure; for the failure of Come- * 
con specialisation means that many of the 
simpler engineering products are, if any¬ 
thing, in oversupply. But western markets 
offer little outlet for such products— 
either the price is not right, or the quality. 
So dependence on Comecon looks like a 
vicious circle ipto which member coun¬ 
tries are fairly tightly locked. 

When the Russians launched Comecon 



MACHINE TOOLS: ALL IN THE ACT 



in 1949 as a counterweight to the West’s 
Marshall Plan they were careful to assure 
members that they would continue to 
enjoy complete sovereignty and bilateral¬ 
ism in their search for wider economic 
fco-operation. Complaints about how 
things worked out in practice were fairly 
muted under Stalin, but in the last few 
years some members have felt increasingly 
inclined to make a break for freedom— 
if they could. The Rumanians began it, 
but the Poles are now the most vocal 
with the Czechs ip close support. 

Following Rumania’s example, other 
members began to oppose Russian pressure 
for supra-national planning, and even 
Moscow ultimately recognised that volun¬ 
tary agreement was the only hope for 
future operations. There is a very real 
awareness now that planned socialist 
trade has not produced the specialisation 
and integration of Comecon economies 
that capitalist competition has in the 
common market (the favourite criterion) 
—let alone removed the obstacles to the 
movement of finance or labour. 

Recently the Leningrad economist, Pro¬ 
fessor Karlik, wrote that, in a list of more 
than 2,000 engineering products in Come¬ 
con trade, most were produced by firms 
that had pot either enough capital or 
enough expertise. Professor Karlik skirted 
delicately round the subject, but it is no 
secret that what was originally envisaged 
as specialisation between Comecon’s eight 
member countries (the six in our charts 
plus Mongolia and Albania) has turned 
into a wild scramble towards “ universal- 
isation,” with everybody eager to have a 
go at everything—identical machine tools 
made in six countries, sugar processing 
plant in five and electronics in all of them 
(except possibly Mongolia). This has 
prompted bitter complaints from Poles, 
Czechs^ and east Germans that they not 
only have to compete with Johnny-come- 
lately Rumania and Bulgaria in the 
engineering field, but to add insult to 
injury, are forced to accept some of their 
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lower grade products in trade exchanges 
while denied the agricultural products 
that Rumania and Bulgaria are now 
channelling into lucrative hard currency 
markets. The chart on this page shows 
just how unspecialised the production of 
machine tools has become. The Bul¬ 
garians, incidentally, assured your corres¬ 
pondent that division of labour was not 
the original intention but “ the develop¬ 
ment of industry in backward countries.” 
They and the Rumanians, coming from 
behind, have made the best out of Come¬ 
con by treating it as a captive market. In 
ten years, Bulgarian output of machines 
has gone up seven times, electrical goods 
21 times, transport 17 and agricultural 
machinery 12. So long as there is no 
supra-national controlling body (which 
would have to be guaranteed proof 
against Russian autarchy) but merely a 
co-ordinating organisation advancing 
recommendations, no disciplinary meas¬ 
ures can be imposed. Mr Khrushchev’s 
idea was that a “ unified planning organ, 
empowered to compile common plans and 
decide organisational matters ” should be 
established, and that members should con¬ 
sult before settling the details of their 
national plans. It is now probably much 
too late to do this : everyone’s aim is to 
try to break into western markets on level 
terms, and for this flexibility is vital. 

Grumbling about prices 

The success or failure of Comecon as a 
viable economic block noyv appears to 
hinge on questions of pricing and 1 clear¬ 
ing facilities. There has been more high 
level grumbling recently about the in¬ 
equity of prevailing price systems, than 
about any other single Comecon issue 
(but how do you establish a common 
basis for countries at various stages of 
experimentation with their own price 


Exports of metal-cutting machine,TOOK go other 
Comecon members.1966 


systems?). Prices for both raw materials 
and industrial products were readjusted 
in the spring of 1966 on the basis of 
average world prices for 1960764. This 
is all very fine, but as critics of their own 
system are fond of pointing out, world 
prices make little sense within a tightly- 
planned system and in any case, they 
quickly become outdated. There is already 
dissatisfaction with the new prices and 
demands for greater flexibility. Some; 
professional economists have even sug¬ 
gested recently that prices in intra-Conie-j 
con trade should be allowed to find their’ 
own levels. 

One of the more spirited and frequent 
critics of Comecon’s shortcomings is} 
Poland’s permanent representative, at 
the organisation, deputy premier Piotr 
Jaroszewicz. He lias protested at the lack 
of co-operation in light industries and tk 
clinging to old-fashioned bilateral trak 
treaties, and urged the greater use of 
multilateral trading and the introduction 
of convertibility for Comecon clearing 
balances, which would be an admirable 
idea if the Bank for Economic Co-open*- 
tion, established,in 1964, were functioning 
properly and the convertible rouble (as 
distinct from the transferable rouble) wfere 
introduced. The bank was established 
with a capital of $333 million, divided 
between member states according to tbeii 
volume of export trade and intended to k 
“ transferable,” thus permitting multi¬ 
lateral clearing within the area. But old 
habits, particularly when based on primi¬ 
tive accounting methods, die hard, and 
most of the memljers still cling to tk 
simple bilateral deal, Mr Jaroszevyticz him¬ 
self has frequently insisted that, the. baflk 
can never fulfil, its function until full 
convertibility is realised. Pqland of course, 
has one of the bigger credit balances 
which is more or less useless at present. 


DEPENDENCE ON COMECON 

, MM Percentages of each country's needs covered by imports from Comecon 
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The 

Wellman Organisation 
is an 

International Group of 
Engineering Companies 
serving the 
metallurgical and 
other major 
industries 
throughout 
the world 


Speci .alist companies leased in the United 
Kingdom provide a wide variety of services 
and p roducts that include project engineering, 
contr acting, the design and manufacture of 
steelworks plant, dockside cranes, melting 
and h eat treatment furnaces, high duty and 
heat resisting castings, flexible couplings, 
combuistion equipment, pneumatic systems and 
a range of industrial engineering components. 
Wellman has associate companies and licensees 
in Eu rope, Africa, Asia and Latin America, and 
local nales representation in 25 markets. 
Wellman is also associated with leading 
American and European companies in the fields 
of me< shanical, thermal and pneumatic 
engineering by technical collaboration and 
licenc e agreements. 


m 


ELLMAN 


THE WELLMAN MQINEERINO CORPORATION UMfTBD 
^arnell House, Wilton Road, London, S.V/.1. 


9/4501/2 



ROLIMPEX 

FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 

Export - Import 

Warszawa, Al. Jarozolknakie 44, POLAND 

Phona: 28-20-11, 26-22-21, 26-74-41 

Cabla: Rolimpex-Warazawa 

Talax: rolimpax wa 81-342, 81-343, 81-344 

Export 

SUGAR — SUGAR BEET MOLASSES — DRIED SUGAR 
BEET SLICES — DRIED CHICORY ROOTS — RYE and 
RYE GERMS — BREWING BARLEY — BREWER’S MALT 
— HOPS — RAPESEEDS — CRUDE RAPESEED OIL — 
VEGETABLE ACIDOILS — POTATO PRODUCTS: starch, 
dextrine, liquid glucose, dextrose, etc. -*-SUGAR and FODDER 
BEET SEEDS — GRASS and FODDER PLANT SEEDS — 
VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS — MEDICINAL HERBS 
and SPICES — SALT 

Import 

GRAIN — OILS and FATS — OILSEEDS — OILCAKES — 
AGRICULTURAL, VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDS — 
MEDICINAL HERBS 
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The trend 
is to 

Web Offset 
and 

Fletcher’s 

lightweight 

papers 



Fletcher's lightweight printings 
are increasingly selected as 
the suitable medium for 
web offset printing Lack of 
bulk does not mean loss 
of presentation for Fletcher's 
printings have the quality to 
enhance web offset printing as 
well as that of letterpress 
and photogravure 
Fletcher printings are already 
well known to the newspaper 
world in the air editions of 
The Times, The Daily Telegraph, 
The Guardian, The Economist 
and Spectator 
Further information and 
samples of our range of 
lightweight printings will be 
forwarded on request 



Leather gloves for winter and s ummer 
Ladies' handbags Fur and leather 
coats Leather and rubber footwear 
Briefcases Dressing cases Suitcases 
(standard and air travel) i 

You name it - Poland m^ikes if 
Superbly Everything in fancy good 
that s practical and elegant -1 n fur, 
leather, in rubber. Including a wid 
range of wallets, purses and oth 
leather goods. 


Hr Matotof bf 9 rmrtt»H wrM* to 


ROBERT FLETCHER & SON LTD. 

Kearsley Paper Work* Stonedough, nr. Manchester. 

Tel Famworth 71241 (7 line*) Londan Office Columbia 
Houae. Aldwych. W C 2 Tel Holbom 0294-5 
Mancheater Office 1 Cooper Street, Tel Central 6467. 


SKORIMPE) 

FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE: 

1 74,22 LI PC A, LODZ. POLAND 

Cab/as • Skorimpex-Lodz 7e/«x. 88220 Skorimpex-Lott 
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There was a tentative move towards 
convertibility a year ago when it was 
agreed that io per cent of the bank's 
capital would be contributed in gold and 
convertible currency and there have been 
unsubstantiated reports that deposits with 
other banks have been increased and fur¬ 
ther convertible holdings built up. But, to 
date, these developments do not appear to 
have benefited anybody appreciably in 
extra-Gomecon clearing arrangements. 


In Bucharest one may come across a 
planner who is prepared to learn from 
American experience ; but it would take 
a very long time to discover one who 
was ready to admit that Rumania had 
anything to learn from its communist 
neighbours. So strong is the Rumanians' 
determination to establish their country’s 
uniqueness in eastern Europe. This 
determination is, of course, part of the 
urge to achieve emancipation from 
Russian tutelage and control. In the 
field of foreign relations it has paid off 
handsomely. With skill and persistence 
the Rumanians have firmly established 
their right to follow their own indepen¬ 
dent line on Germany, the Middle East 
and anything else ; and they have done 
to the accompaniment of increasing 
prestige, and without actually—so far— 
burning their bridges to Moscow. At 
lonie the record is more mixed. 

It is part and parcel of the regime’s 
ebullient self-confidence that it has firmly 
ct its sights on giving Rumania a 
nodern, self-sufficient industrial economy 
is quickly as possible. Helped by the 
ountry’s rich natural ‘resources—oil, 
ion-ferrous metals, coal, timber and so 
>n—it got off to an excellent start, 
ndustrial production grew at an average 
mnual rate of 14.5 per cent during 1959- 
>5, and last year at 11.5 per cent; during 
he first half of this year the growth rate 
vas up again to 13.6 per cent. 

Yet, in spite of this success story, all 
s not well with the Rumanian economy, 
nd since the beginning of this year the 
Rumanians have begun to shed their 
umplacency and admit as much. Mr 
-e a use sc 11, the party leader, told a central 
ommittee plenum last December that 
e wished to discuss the efficiency of 
ic economy and he proceeded to do so 
1 pretty uncomplimentary terms: too 
lany enterprises operating at a loss, 
jo much waste, too many rejects, poor 
hour productivity, over-staffing, delays 
starting capital construction and so 
1. Mr Ceausescu’s strictures have been 
peated with more or less asperity by 
e party press and by party leaders at 
tervals ever since. 

But it is not yet cle$tr whether the 
umanians will embark deliberately on 
1 economic reform- comparable, to those 


The fundamental problem is that the Rus¬ 
sians believe convertibility would leave 
them paying the bill, for exchange free¬ 
dom would have to be backed ultimately 
with Russian gold. Failing some radical 
reform, Gomecon may gradually, as one 
jaundiced Jugoslav view has it, degenerate 
into an organ for the dissemination of 
information and “preparing valuable 
analyses, monographic studies and pro¬ 
grammes" for its members. 


that are being undertaken, or planned, 
in Russia and elsewhere in eastern Europe. 
They say that all tliat is necessary 
is to carry on the process of adapting, 
modifying and perfecting the existing 
system that was initiated at the last party 
congress two years ago. The ministries 
arc said to be busy studying plans to 
cut down production costs and so on. 
They point out, quite fairly, that the 
growth of the economy has outstripped 
the supply of trained workers, technicians 
and managers, and that when this 
deficiency is overcome, and the inefficient 
weeded out, things will be much better. 

Great store is put on the more efficient 
and scientific organisation of production, 
and on developing and spreading the 
use of computers in industry ; the com¬ 
puter age in Rumania is very much in its 
infancy. Planning techniques too will 
be improved ; and in the drafting of the 
next plan (1971-75) which is already 
under way, an attempt is ljeing made to 
leaven the narrow expertise of the plan¬ 
ners by bringing in academic and other 


economic and industrial experts to help 
evaluate, the ideas and suggestions which 
individual enterprises are being encour¬ 
aged to put up. Planning, in other words, 
is to become a more democratic and a less 
specialised business. 

But there are signs that the Rumanians 
mean to do more than tinker with the 
old system. Change is definitely in the 
air, however much officials, especially the 
less important and less self-confident ones, 
may be reluctant to admit it. Important 
extensions of the rights and powers of 
enterprises are being discussed and mulled 
over. Some cautious steps have already 
been taken. The number of plan targets 
in the current five-year plan (1966-70) 
has been cut by comparison with previous 
plans. And on July 1st some 70 enter¬ 
prises began for an experimental period, 
to give their managements considerably 
increased scope for making independent 
decisions ; they will receive only seven 
compulsory indicators from the central 
authorities. They also have authority to 
expand the existing incentive system in 
order to reward those responsible for cut¬ 
ting costs and stepping up production. 
In the past, material incentives have not 
been considered a very respectable part 
of the Rumanian economic set-up— 
which, no doubt, helps to explain why 
the theoretically elaborate bonus system 
has not been at all effective in practice ; 
it is now being re-examined. 

The reorganisation of the state farms, 
which was begun this spring and is due 
to be completed next year, also repre¬ 
sents quite a substantial experiment in 
decentralisation. Formerly the state 
farms, which cultivate 20 per cent of 
the arable land, were a particularly happy 
hunting ground for bureaucrats in Bucha¬ 
rest. Now, in the words of the central 
committee’s communique of March 28th, 



Drilling, near Ploesti ; Mow mucf\r^il remains ? 


Rumania: brinkmanship 

The Rumanians stoutly deny the need for radical economic reform, but they 
are edging towards it all the same 


r 
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“ the farm shall be an independent unit, 
with full power over the administration 
of its assets . . and the director of 
each farm, which will specialise either 
in arable or livestock farming, will have, 
extensive powers to decide for himself 
what exactly should be produced and 
how the farm’s resources should be dis¬ 
posed of. Moreover, wages and bonuses 
are to be deliberately geared to produc¬ 
tion. 

An expanding volume of foreign trade 
is obviously of crucial importance to the 
rapid development and modernisation of 
the economy. So it is not surprising to 
find it also is being emancipated a little 
from the insensitive and groping hand of 
the bureaucrats. One is assured that 
nothing so rash is contemplated as giving 
export firms any kind of financial incen¬ 
tive or putting them into direct contact 
with the foreign markets they are trying 
to sell to. But a start has been made in 
improving these contacts and in cutting 
down the number of intermediaries. 
Selected foreign trade organisations are. 
being removed from the control of the 
ministry of foreign trade and put under 
the appropriate technical ministry. Thus, 
for example, the trade organisation res¬ 
ponsible for selling fruit and vegetables 
is now directly responsible to the Higher 
Council of Agriculture (that is, the minis¬ 
try) ; it should therefore be that much 
better placed to make the producer 
understand what the foreign customer 
really wants. 

Plainly, the limits of experimentation 
are still pretty narrow. The central plan¬ 
ners are firmly determined not to allow 
control over the disposal of investments 
to slip even slightly out of their hands. 
If the nettle of price reform is grasped 
at all it will almost certainly be only in 
a rather reluctant and gingerly way. In 
other words, there will probably be a 
reform of wholesale prices in order to 
bring them more nearly into line with 
costs ; but it is very unlikely that retail 
prices will be freed, even in a very small 
sector. It seems equally unlikely that 
unprofitable firms will be allowed to close 
down, as is now beginning to be the fate 
of industrial failures in Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Such a thing is still 
shocking to Rumanians—at least to rank 
and file officials. Whether in fact they 
will venture further than allowing some 
modest decentralising and giving some 
more attractive incentives remains to be 
seen. It may be that once they start 
moving down the slope of reform, they 
will be compelled either to move a good 
deal faster or give up completely. 

Whatever changes the Rumanians may, 
willingly Or unwillingly, make in the way 
they ruk their economy, no changes are 
contatinplted at present in the regime’s 
deterzim^fon Jp concentrate on heavy 
industry in prder to Create a modern 
industrial,state as quickly as possible. In 
each &f tha'ln* three years investment 
haAfi#n hy more than 10 per cent and 
II^K^'l^are of investment in'industry 
yjHftrie to the heavy sector. (In the 
peWa 1960-65, 49.5 per cent of total 


investment was put into industry ; and 
of this, 43.9 per cent went to heavy indus¬ 
try and 5.6 per cent to the consumer 
industries.) Although last year achieve¬ 
ment fell slightly short of the planners’ 
Expectations, factories and plants seem 
to be going up all over the country. The 
greatest expectations of all are placed 
on the petro-chemical industry. According 
to Mr Ceausescu, giving a pep-talk to 
a conference of chemical industry workers 
in Bucharest last month, the industry 
is developing at a faster rate than any 
other. Electricity and other sources of 
power are being vigorously developed in 
order to conserve the country’s oil sup¬ 
plies ; next year Rumania will even start 
to import crude oil. 

How about the consumer? 

This article does not attempt to estimate 
whether the Rumanians are likely hope¬ 
lessly to overstrain their resources, tech¬ 
nological as well as financial, so that they 
land in the same kind of trouble as the 
Jugoslavs have done, with a number of 
half-completed and unproductive projects 
on their hands ; nor whether they can 
really build up their foreign trade suffi¬ 
ciently quickly and substantially to get 
all the sophisticated modern machinery 
and equipment that they need. But it 
is obvious that they have set themselves 
a formidable task, and it seems fair 
enough to suggest that a major factor- 
pushing them towards more whole-hearted 
economic reforms may be the gradual 
realisation that they will not achieve their 
aims without some more radical changes 
in the way they run the country. 

What must most concern the ordinary 
Rumanian is whether the government’s 
ambitious plans are compatible with 
maintaining even the modest rise in living 
standards of recent years. The Rumanian 
man (or woman) in the street is better 
off than he was a few years ago; supplies 
of clothes, household goods, food and so 
on are improving—if sometimes in fits 
and starts. But the improvement could be 
much quicker. Mr Ceausescu made a 
point of telling the party plenum in 
December that industry was not meeting 
consumer needs and that “ supplementary 
resources ” would have to be found so 
that the planned targets of the consumer 
industries could be raised. This suggests 
than any increase in supplies for the shops 
will not be at the expense of heavy in¬ 
dustry or of export earnings. 

No one would expect the Rumanian 
government to spend a high proportion 
of its export earnings on importing cars. 
All the same, there is something sadly 
symbolic. about die large padlock which 
usually adorns the door of Bucharest’s 
only car showroom during business hovers. 
If yoq want to bay a car yp« nave to 
deposit the entire cost in the bank before 
you even get on to the waiting list, 'Where 
you wMl probably remain for af least two 
years. jObviously this kind of, as it Were, 
voluntary forced saving is convenient ibr 
a government which may feel obliged to 
increase material incentives in industry 
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but wants to keep a fairly tight hold 0n 
the amount of its resources goitig into 
providing more goods for shop Windows 
and shelves. 

One is tempted to guess that the new 
regulation on the compulsory buying of 
fiats may also be partly aimed at siphon¬ 
ing off purchasing power. All families 
with a joint income of 2,000 lei (which is 
quite an average figure for two people) 
are now obliged to buy their flat, with a 
down payment of 30 per cent and the rest 
in instalments over fifteen years. To own 
one’s own house or flat is a more or less 
universal ambition; but Rumanian house¬ 
holders are less than enthusiastic because 
they lack the spare cash either for the 
initial payment or for the cost of repairs 
and maintenance. By 1970, 80 per cent of 
the new flats built in Bucharest will be 
for sale only. Whether they like it or not, 
the Rumanians are to he turned into a 
property-owning democracy. The pity is 
that so many of them do not. 

Mr Ceausescu, however, does not have 
to Worry too much about consumer reac¬ 
tions. For in spite of the relaxation of the 
past few years, Rumania probably remains 
the least liberal, and its people the least 
free-spoken, of all the east European 
communist regimes—barring Albania, of 
course. Mr Ceauscscu’s dressing down of 
the security services, last month, for 1 
abusing “ socialist legality ” and ignoring | 
citizens’ rights, may do something to mend | 
this. But the regime shows litle sign of i 
abandoning its rather crude and insensi- f 
tive paternalism. It tells people to work f 
harder, smoke less and take pride in their { 
country's past greatness and present | 
importance ; but it does not allow them I 
a trip to the West and only reluctantly | 
allows them a car or a little more space to f 
live in. [■ 


The government can reasonably assume 
that its increased prestige abroad gives it 
some popularity at home. And Mr Ceau¬ 
sescu tries hard, with his flower-strewn 
speaking tours, to narrow the gap between 
government and people. But the regime 
seems afraid to provide a safety valve for 
frustrations and discontents by allowing a 
significantly more liberal political atmos¬ 
phere to develop. It tries to buy popu¬ 
larity with an assertive foreign policy. 
But it is not prepared to buy it with 
speedy and substantial concessions to 
consumer needs because this would con¬ 
flict with its economic priorities. 

The question which the regime will 
have to face sooner or later is whether, 
in order to achieve its economic goals, it 
should experiment far more boldly with 
economic reform than it now seems pre¬ 
pared to do. Can it go on indefinitely 
teetering on the brink of reform ? A 
strong argument for restraint must be the 
fear that economic reform would weaken 
the party^s grip and strengthen the pres¬ 
sures in favour of political change. Pre¬ 
sumably the final decision will depend on 
the balance of forces and opinions inside 
the party leadership. 

This survey was edited dnd partly 

written by Wendy Hinde and David Kelly, 




LEIPZIG AUTUMN FAIR 1967 

Meeting-place of business men from ail over the world 


DDR, 




Between 3rd end lOth September, 1967, 

we eweit you in Leipzig—centre of world trede. 

Tike advantage of this opportunity to see for yourself the highly efficient 
electro^technicel industry of the G.D.R. 

Our services ere it your disposal at 

701 Leipzig, Gottsdiedstiwse 1. and in Mall 2 of the Technical Fairground 
to answer all techntal and epimpefciai questions. 


104 Berlin, Chaussesstr. 111-112, German Democratic Republic 
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‘ECONOMIST’ readers knpw the 
importance of East Europe trade 

Now all you need to know is 
the most suitable airline 


No other airline can rival the experience of AUA in flying 
the routes of Eastern Europe. Our inter-city communications system 
allows you to span all the major cities; there’s an AUA 
office in every one of them to help you. Write or phone today 
for full details of fast, frequent services for passengers and freight 

Apply to your IATA travel agent or direct to 


AUA 


jU/SrX/JtAf A/fU/Af£S 


6 Vigo Street London W1 REGent 6131 


THE AIRLINE WITH THE RIGHT CONNECTIONS 


Machine tools have been produced in Hungary for over 60 years. 

This long-established industry now produces machines 
incorporating the latest technological advances for both 
internal and international markets. 

Hungarian-built machine tools can be seen in many of the leading 
industrial firms in the U.K.. where they are giving complete 
satisfaction to their owners. 

TECHNOIAAPEX is the foreign trade 

company responsible for the industry. 

A representative number of machines will be exhibited at the 

M.T.T.A. OLYMPIA INTERNATIONAL MACHINE TOOL 
EXHIBITION AT THE END OF JUNE 1968 

which will be organised by the U.K. sole agents 

HMA. MACHINE TOOLS LTD., BRANDON ROAD WORKS, 

BRANDON ROAD, COVENTRY. 

k Telephone: WALSGRAVE-ON-SOWE 2253 Telex: 31599 
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GENERAL 


PLANT 


for the world's industry 



1 Oil Sealad Rotary High Vacuum Pump 

2 Television Tube Exhaust Machine 

2 Vacuum Drying and Impregnating 
Plant for Power Cables 

4 Wire Enamelling Machine 

6 Plastic Sheathing Line for Power 
Cables 

6 Tube and Bushing Winding Machine 


□ VACUUM DRYING AND IMPREGNATING EQUIPMENT FOR 
ALL PURPOSES □ WIRE AND CASLE PROCESSING 
MACHINES □ WIRE AND CABLE REELING MACHINES 

□ PLASTIC EXTRUDERS Q POLYTHENE TUBULAR FILM 
EQUIPMENT □ HYDRAULIC PRESSES □ DEGASSING 
PLANT FOR INSULATING OILS □ SATURATING MACHINES 
FOR ROOFING FELT □ PAPER TREATING MACHINES FOR 
ELECTRICAL AND DECORATIVE LAMINATES □ BAKELI8ED 
PAPER TUBE AND CYLINDER WINDING MACHINES 

□ CATHODE RAY TUBE BQUIPMENT □ HIGH VACUUM 
PUMPING EQUIPMENT AND VALVES* 


fej GENERAL ENGINEERING CO. (RADCLIFFE) LTD. 

Kj .TAT,ON WOAK., .UAr RD.. 

ko ! LONDON: 40 The Broadway, Cheam, Surrey Telephone: 843-4341 (4 lines) Trunk dialling: 01-643 4541 

rouerni SUBSIDIARY COMPANY i General Engineering Italians S.p.A. via Pexxottl 63 Milano Telephone: 94.90.760-34.90.937 Talagrams: Italgan 

i RapraaanM Itirouyhoiit The weirid 
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HOOKS 


Continued front /fe® 

Woodcock evad«T ban by studying 
his writings. Hej us all of Orwell 
except the date-l«re of his life, and 
the reason why] Blair the Etonian 
felt himself a inhappy radical as 
George Orwell, f>ny ? A demonstra¬ 
tion of differed? A badge of his 
unhappiness ? fore to the under¬ 
ground in wht burrowed ? One 
thinks one ca 


complexity of 


|ss the undeliberate 
fcs for the alias and 
for ihe ban on £phy. But one would 
hate to be 

(is a delightful writer, 
phrase not unlike 
is still annoying to 
}donc for one. Andre 
ek myths and from 
jfeat expositions of his 
veil 1 nay have cribbed 
f but always the force 

F ie warning strongly 
nporary. C011 intent at 


George Woo 
with a claritj 
Orwell’s own.! 
liave one’s thijj 
Gide may taj 
them sweat 
own experien<J 
ideas from 
was his < 
relevant and! . 
one further #, however lucid, how- 
ever euphonf°wever penetrating, is 
bloodless aifohastic. One wonders 
Setration does not dig 
Inflations of which the 
Is not aware, or only 
pnscious where they are 
disliked the cutting up 
as right not to want it 
Jwish should have been 


whether sud 
up motives 
writer hiiu4 
deeply in 
better left, 
of people 
for himselfj 
respected. 

The lin 4 
been long I 
century I| 
and the 
George 

Both can# 1 middle-class families of 
the estabf 11 J both knew what they 
hated ; Bought against what they 
hated ; bp re great English patriots ; 


nglish radical revolt has 
Inerable. The seventeenth 
leader, John Lilburne, 
|th century hater of class, 
had much in common. 


neither 
what 
and tho: 
the guaj 
wellian 
Orwell 
spoke 
will n 
against, 
causes 
install 


hat to put in the place of 
ihed to destroy. Lilburne 
him were in th$ir century 
that Carolean or Crom- 
rship would be shortlived, 
use whose thoughts he 
guarantee that “1984” 
nightmare he warned us 
are still Orwells who find 
nipion—in Vietnam for 
ever will be. Hatred of 
intoler^l 1 coat which, like overlong 
lir or skirts, some of every 
il wear in a new defiance, 
if always some who publicly 
(cols. 

! ;ek too deserve much of the 
it.’n his debt to them Orwell 
ij common with Gide. Both 
utj of the long tradition of 
fin which the educated of 
ud England can luckily never 
>tlj sucked the Greek sap of 
rty. Both were writers of 
mori faU- Both delighted in words 
andfk fjfectionist pains with their 
ysta limpid, all the epithets of 
v^ers livened with rapids and 
spatg fa- 

et e politics. Forget the 
al ponies. Read Q^vyell and 
thiiduring liglit of theff words. 


“ The Crystal Spirit ” is good reading ; 
but better take the time to re-read 
Orwell himself. The book on Gide is for 
specialists in French literature. 


THE BOY FROM PERU 

The Life That Late He Led : A 

Biography of Cole Porter 
By George Eells. 

W. H. Allen. 383 pages. 45s. 

Although this is the authorised biography 
of Cole Porter, it is unlikely to lie the 
last word on its subject. It tells', com¬ 
petently enough and with a wealth of 
name dropping (down to all the worth¬ 
while people he did not meet in Paris 
in the nineteen-twenties), the story of 
Cole Porter’s life: how the boy from 
Peru, Indiana, with the doting mother 
who started him off musically at the 
age of five, became a very great com¬ 
poser (and lyric-writer) of a very narrow 
range of sophisticated works. It tells of 
the cafe society life he led in the nineteen- 
twenties, after Porter, the spoilt hoy 
from Yale, had conspicuously failed to 
conquer Broadway ; and of his life with 
a beautiful wife—significantly, in view 
of his mother's dominance ?—some years 
older than he was, and herself also from 
the mid-West. Between them they must 
have provided Scott Fitzgerald with a 
lot of material for the way Dick and 
Nicole Diver lived in “ Tender is the 
Night.” It tells of the triumphs of the 
nineteen-thirties, the severe riding acci¬ 
dent in 1937 which left him in pain for 
the last twenty-seven years of his life, 
and the final triumph, when in 1948 he 
created in Kiss Me Kate the only com¬ 
plete worth-while musical he ever wrote. 
Even the fabulous Anything Goes score, 
which included, besides the title song, 
both “ I Get a Kick Out of You,” and 
“ You’re the Top,” survives only as in¬ 
dividual songs. 

The book that Mr Eells has not written 
would tell us why he only wrote one 
lasting musical (and that with a strong- 
willed woman, Bella Spewack, who 
bullied him into it). Was it because he 
wrote his own lyrics, and these neces¬ 
sarily reflected the narrow life he had ? 
Or because he had set himself out to 
be an entertainer from the day he left 
Peru to go to an eastern boarding school 
at the age of fourteen and never thought 
of himself as anything more ? And could 
a good lyricist have brought out some¬ 
thing more in him, the way Lorenz Hart 
did for Richard Rogers ? And how far 
was Cole Porter * an innovator ? What 
was his musical relationship with 
Gershwin, Rogers, Kern and the rest ? 
All we get out of Mr Eells is that he 
thought of the beat before the lyrics and 
the lyrics before the music, that “ Night 
and Day ” and “Begin the Beguine ” 
were original because of the length of 
the tunes and that he admired Victor, 
Herbert (or said he did). And from fo 
gossipy a work why do we not learn 
whether “ Miss Oti$ Regrets ” was in 
fact, as the myth has it, written at a 


fr >7 


party ? And if so, did anyone, listen at 
the time, and was it a good party ? Or 
was it just one of those chronicled by 
Mr Eells where the guest listjfback to 
Fitzgerald) was like the one given by 
Gatsby, with the Almet Jenkses and the 
Arnold WHitridges, not to mention, the 
Princess Oduskulki ? 

OTHER BOOKS 

The Oxford Companion to American 
History. By Thomas H. Johnson with Harvey 
Wish. Oxford University Press. 9112 pages. 
84s. 

This 11 Companion " undertakes an enormous 
task: “ to serve as a convenient one-volume 
reference to all aspects of American history 
and thought from colonial times to the 
present.'’ it succeeds very well. Over one-third 
of the entries are biographical ; the rest deal 
with social, political and labour movements, 
art, science, literature, education, law and 
entertainment. The biographical notes are 
act urate and complete, complicated historical 
episodes are dealt with clearly and an excellent 
cross-reference system makes it easy to pufsue 
complex topics. Besides being eminently 
useful for research, the volume passes the 
supreme lest of reference works ; it is readable 
enough so that one is tempted just to browse. 

Bradford Exercises in Management, 1-12. 
Edited by Thomas Kcmpner and Gordon Wills. 
Thomas Nelson. 347 pages. 84s. 

One of the problems in British management 
education is that almost all the case study 
material available deals with American business 
situations. Very few British cases have been 
written up so far. Yet in many ways the things 
that are wrong with British businesses are just 
those features that they do not share with 
American. The sooner there is an adequate 
supply of British cases, therefore, the better. 
This collection of studies carried out by the 
management centre at the University of 
Bradford is a step in the right direction. 
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The state of the other six 


With 'Britain (m",, of tl»<* Euro¬ 
pean Free I rade Area (at least in 
terms of gross national product), 
it is scarcely likely that tin* othri 
six nations which make up this 
polyglot grouping would he 
booming while Britain was squeez¬ 
ing. Given that west Germ,my 
and a number of others are 
squeezing too, the situation be¬ 
comes impossible. And indeed the 
other sis are almost to a man. 
in trouble. 

'The qualification is, however, 
necessary. There is an odd man 
out. It is Norway. Over the last 
twelve months this country has, 
not to pul too line a point on it, 
been steaming ahead. And it has 
been making progress on a par¬ 
ticular tack which must make it 
the envy of many of its partners, 
not least Britain. For its strength 
ha:, been export -grow th ; the 
country has quite held its own in 


the common market and has per¬ 
ceptibly increased its share of 
Ffta trade. 

The reasons an* instructive 
(though scarcely, to seasoned 
readers of The iu mwmwt , a sur¬ 
prise). Partly it is a matter of tin- 
range nl goods Norway sells 
abroad. Luckily, it is strong on 
aluminium, foi which demand 
lias recently been exception¬ 
ally high ; its machim ry exports 
are pretty specialised and the 
specialties appear to be the right 
ones at the moment. 

But partly also it appears to be 
a question of the level of invest¬ 
ment. It is certainly no coincid¬ 
ence that over the last few years 
Norway has improved the ratio 
of its gross national product going 
into fixed investment to a point 
where it is the only Kuropcan 
country to get anywhere near 
Japan. All in all, although exports 


in certain fields are now beginning 
to level off the overall increase 
should be of the order of 7-8% 
this year. 

Kvcn here, though, the strain has 
begun to show. Despite a rela¬ 
tively big supply of new entrants 
unemployment is now below 1%. 
Wage costs are expected to show 
.111 B rise this y c a r 
Chip is expected to he up by 
y\. this year, a slight rise on the 
weather-hit ujfifi figure, but a 
doubling of the payments deficit 
on current account is also antici¬ 
pated. This has already led, 
familiarly, to some cut-backs in 
government expenditure and extra 
credit control. And the OECD in 
a recent report on the country 
tails for more. 


Sweden 

Which shows that even when 
you're at the top it is difficult 
staying there, as the showbiz 
people say. For Norway's imme¬ 
diate neighbour, though, it is still 


a matter of gkg there (looking 
solely at the btion of current 
performance, I course). The 
essentials of SWs problem, in 
fact, are md the same as 
Britain’s with I added compli¬ 
cation. 

The complicates that whereas 
Harold Wilsonk three years or 
more to play wl Tagc Krlander 
has only aboiAwelvc months. 
For the govert-nt, therefore, 
the situation 1 fraught with 
danger, and forldcnts of poli¬ 
tical legcrdemajthe economic 
policies of the tedish govern¬ 
ment should belli worth fol¬ 
lowing over the l few months. 
So far the governt has plum¬ 
ped for the jjous gambit. 
Having clampedVwn for two 
years, it has, foj> mr months, 
been reflating—sitively. As a 
result, grip is exp|d to rise by 
this year ajgainst 2.5% 
last year; private tsumption is 
going up at the ratf 3% a year, 
which is as much double the 
196b figure Sign^ntly (given 
the election anglrpr building 
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Change in maPturing 
unit labour cq 

1 # 1965-66 


Britain 

Norway 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Austria 

•Aver ege annuel 


3.5 
4.4 
7.0 
3.9 

7.6 




industry has spl^ck to life, 
following fairly* government 
relaxation on fnt. Equally 
significantly, t»ge in credit 
policy is dirccrvards push¬ 
ing residential! _ 

Combined witlwhile keep- 
a rcasonwht hold on 


mg 

consumption 
tax has been 
ment is blo< 
ment and 
company fui 
investment 
existence for, 
mergers ari 


leral {.sales 
the govern¬ 
ed at invest- 
leased block 
new state 
is been in 
lonths now ; 
encouraged 


(over 300 tofe last year). 
The only tl is—and it is 
here that th<fcy with Britain 
is so apposiph the situ¬ 
ation whiclJally. prompted 
the squeezed evident. The 
rise in wagJ^ out-matching 
the rise iijictivity, so the 
increase ini (5% or so a 
year) has frwed. There is 
still a dcfif hc current side 
of the tf o( payments. 
Trends hJ currently good 
(in the fiifcr exports were 
up by 6%p rc d with a year 
ago ; irn \w less than 1 %). 
But ther(J mr doubt as to 
whether t trends that will 
last. TheF* muc h room to 
manocuv >ecially as basic 
wage ra ve a l rca dy been 
fixed for Kl three years (and 
uncmplo is double what it 
was a y though still less 
than 2 % 


Denr 


Dcnma 
falling^ 
ports, 
mand | 
mark 
living i 


)j ems stem from a 
:s industrial ex- 
r 1963, when de- 
ick sharply, Dcn- 
»me years been 
eficit on current 
recently this was 
any cause for 
ir(ustrial sector, par- 
ticulafgi | t r l ri 8» was growing 
rapidftd arrying industrial 
expoJM with it; they 
doubfanjigGi 19G6, to 
becoP% » total exports. 
S a | e lindj ahead in Efta 
marlfwhp they benefited 
fronfinisig industrial tariffs, 
and* m f common market. 
Thifrklinperformanee offset 
thefer pr performance of 
Delft’* uditionally strong 
agJn-al ?tor and attracted 
encf for* 1 investment to 
coyfe cuint account deficit. 
Buf the Kt quarter of this 
ycJportsere down 8% on a 
ycf£° i 4 industrial exports 


were the culprit. In part this is 
just marking time until the larger 
markets begin to pick up again. 
More worrying, however, a slight 
dip in Denmark's share of these 
markets is noticeable. So the 
government has the double head¬ 
ache of having to correct a 
widening current account deficit 
without the ballast of incoming 
foreign investment. 

The heart of the problem lies in 
rising costs; particularly wage 
drift. Unit labour costs arc expec¬ 
ted to rise by about 7%, more 
than in any other Efta country 
except Austria. Most of it will be 
taken in higher consumer prices. 
The rest will bite into profit 
margins and further discourage 
industrial investment which has 
been slipping since the middle of 
last year. The coalition govern¬ 
ment has not been at all decisive. 
It did, however, take the oppor¬ 
tunity when it switched from a 
sales to a value-added tax last 
month to raise taxes on a wide 
range of consumer articles whilst 
reducing them on exports and in¬ 
vestment goods. 


Austria 


Austria has a structural problem 
too. The base metal industries like 
iron and steel, which account for 
a relatively large share of manu¬ 
facturing output and exports, are 
declining. Production is too much 
a matter of .small units. This, plus 
the difficulties of geographical 
location, have turned these once 
bustling industries into marginal 
suppliers in the European context. 
Food, textiles and clothing, all 
relatively slow growing industries, 
are more important in Austria 
than elsewhere in Europe. Re¬ 
organisation is proceeding. But it 
has been held to a slow pace by 
the lack of necessary capital. 

The current turn-down in Euro¬ 
pean activity could not therefore 
have come at a worse time. 
Profits, traditionally the main 
source of investment finance, have 
taken a hard knock. Unit costs are 
increasing at more than double 
the average European rate. And 
now that exporting has become 
even more difficult (west Ger¬ 
many takes nearly a third of 
Austria's exports) production is 
also flagging. The latest survey 
on capital spending is the most 
pessimistic on record. Industry is 
expected to cut investment by 
11 % this year compared with 
more than 3% rise in 1966. 
(though even short-term forecasts 
about investment are tricky, as 
Britain's experience has show#). 
The government has remained 
surprisingly inactive in the face 
of these troubles. True, after 
months of bickering, a new state 
holding company was set up 
earlier this year to rationalise the 
nationalised industries, which 
cover a large chunk of the coun¬ 
try’s heavy industry. Wages, how¬ 
ever, are still rising sharply and 


the inflationary effect of the bud¬ 
get deficit is expected to worsen, 
as the government originally 
based its revenue projections on a 
2.5% growth in gnp, well above 
what the actual turnout is now 
likely to be. 


Switzerland 


Though it would hate to admit it, 
Austria is really trying to model 
itself on Switzerland, for the 
Swiss concentrate on producing 
just those goods, generally highly 
processed and specialised, where 
transport costs do not make that 
much difference to final prices. 
But Switzerland has been having 
its problems too. Its gnp last year 
grew at only 2%, the lowest for 
ten years. True to its conservative 
traditions the government clamped 
down on the economy some two 
years ago, at almost the very 
moment when inflationary pres¬ 
sures looked like becoming a 
matter of concern. It is now 
casing up a bit. The restrictions 
on the inflow of foreign capital 
have been lifted. And those on 
building and the employment of 
foreign labour should be relaxed 
soon. The medicine appears to be 
working. Demand is strengthening 
and industrial production re¬ 
corded an unusually sharp up¬ 
swing earlier this year, whilst 
prices have remained virtually 
stationary. Basic food prices for 
things like milk have since risen 
but this should at least be partly 
offset by the abolition of retail 
price maintenance, where it has 
recently taken a leaf out of 
Britain's book. 


Portugal 

The contrast between Switzerland 
and Portugal is sharp in every 
way. In Portugal wholesale prices 
rose 8.5% last year. The emigra¬ 
tion over the last two years of 
200,000 workers, mainly to 
France, and the increased mili¬ 
tary draft have contributed to a 
labour shortage both in industry 
and farming. Exports were hit 
when Britain insisted on a 
‘ voluntary ’ limit on Portuguese 
textile imports. Nevertheless 
growth should not be much below 
the 6% averaged over the last 
few years whilst foreign exchange 
reserves .should continue climbing, 
thanks to tourism and the remit¬ 
tances from workers abroad. 

The lesson for most of EFTA is 
that an incomes policy is now 
more necessary than ever. So long 
as everybody is inflating at about 
the same rate rising prices need 
only have a marginal effect on 
the balance of payments. The 
problem is then basically the 
social one of running things equit¬ 
ably. The difficulty at the moment 
is that in many ways the countries 
with the worst basic- problems 
are also' experiencing the most 
fearsome price rises. 
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Norway's Finance Minister 
Myrvold 



Switzerland's Economies Minister 
Schaffner 



Denmark’s Norgaard, Minister for 
Economy 



Austria’s finance Minister , 
Schmitz 



Portugal’s Economics Minister, 
de Oliveira 



Sweden’s Finance Minister, Strang 
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Economic development is bringing higher 
living standards to this laboratory worker and to the 
peoples of Asia. Demand for an ever increasing range 
of goods is steadily rising. The banking and inform¬ 
ation services of The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary. 


the Eastern Bank Limited, can open the way to partici¬ 
pation in these expanding markets. These services are 
available at any of the 250 branches of the Chartered 
Bank group. This combined organisation extends from 
the Mediterranean right across to the Pacific Ocean 



THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Offices mi tka United Kingdom also at Manchester and linrpoel. in Germany at Hamburg and in tba United States at Now York and Son fraamm 

THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED HEAD OFFICE • 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E C.3. 

Associated! Banks Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Inc inltndia) • The Irano British Bank (Inc. in Iran) 

The Commercial Bank SAL (Inc. in Libya) • The Chartered Bank of London (Inc. in California) 









The Crystal Ball Business 

Suppose ife possible to predict where technical change was going to take place, how 
rapidly it \p be adopted and what its impact on sectors of the economy would be, then 
the runnintcompanies and the running of nations would be immeasurably simpler 


There arc ifho think this will eventually be possible, 
but there ar# e moment very few of them and they have 
to face a gc^al ridicule. As one might expect, more 
believers art? found in the United States than in Britain 
and it is s£*ite seriously that this is one reason why 
technical iifon £ cts pushed faster ahead by American 
industry th* European. What the forecasters are aiming 
at is somctliither better than intelligent guesswork based 
on readingjientific literature. It is possible—just—to lick 
the forecaf of technical change into some form of 
mathematiJ a P c where it can be fed into a computer— 
and, whiz£* out comes the answer. And when a change 
in techno^can kill an industry and create another, 
govcrnmefiornists would be grateful for any forewarning 
of the eve? 

Take afmpie under our noses at this moment : what 
share of ^tiling market would you guess that paper and 
bonded ft will have by 1980? Now calculate what the 
repercusj^f that might Ire on the traditional textile 
industriei CC)tton growers, the sheep farmers. But by 1980 
woven ifcls, resin-bonded, could be making a major 
impact Iginccring: here may be one field into which 
unemplct x dle resources could be diverted. One can go 
on raisiif questions—do paper clothes have to be flame- 
proofedt s there a market lor new products there? — 
without^ able to fill in any of the answers, let alone 
attach to them. And it may not become possible 
within Icime of today’s managers. 

I Dmpanies, however, have simpler problems than 
1 economies or single industries, and jeer though 
1 le preposterous jargon with which the techno- 
1 ers have encrusted their somewhat rudimentary 
;]: outstanding fact is that companies, Imperial 
iiistries, Plessey, Shell, Swedish ASEA, AT and 
1 General Electric, Honeywell, International 
< ines, the International Civil Aviation Organisa- 
ck a few names with a pin, have all used this 
ting to a greater or lesser degree and claim to 
: ent results; with the possible exception of IBM 
s a market for 4,000 computers, when 20,000 

i 

C ganisation for Economic Co-Operation and 
1 decided to find out how much technological 
i being done, how well it works, and how fast 
) cvelop. The survey was carried out by Dr Erich 
:ias just been published.* It is only fair to say 
g the report is apparently written in English, it 
ivell be Swahili for all it will mean to the non- 

fcvrecasting in Perspective OECD. Paris $ 8.70 . 


expert who picks it up hoping for enlightenment. If the 
OECD wants to spread information about and start discussion 
on what could conceivably become a vital economic planning 
tool, then this just is not good enough. Dr Jantsch may be 
one of the few people who genuinely understands and is 
enthusiastic about how technological forecasting is done, but it 
must have been possible to have found someone, somewhere, 
who could help convey his enthusiasm in terms that other 
people can understand. 

It is not as if he had nothing to say. His comment that 
during the nineteenth century it was France that made the 
scientific discoveries and Britain that exploited them just as 
the United States is now exploiting a fair number of British 
discoveries, is a shrewd enough commentary on the way 
invention gets applied. He is also perceptive enough to point 
out that it is not always the traditional companies firmly 
entrenched in an industry who see the possibilities, but the 
outsiders. Xerography and the polaroid camera happen to be 
two classic American examples; and, nearer home, the most 
elaborate, computer-controlled machine tool to be built in 
Britain is being developed by a company making, not 
machine tools, but cigarette-making plant. 

The catch is that however much the experts may think 
they are making mathematical models of new technologies, 
they are relying to an enormous extent on sheer, intuitive 
judgment to tell them how the models ought to be constructed, 
what values to assign to different items and so on. The tech¬ 
niques for collecting this information boil down, when one 
examines them, to finding an expert and asking him what 
he thinks. Is it so very different from what we do now? 
Earlier this summer, Dr Richard Morse of the Sloan School of 
Management attached to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, gave a talk in Sweden in which he said flatly that 
‘‘ innovation and change arc very much a state of mind and 
if the philosophy of management is ‘ against ’ change, entre¬ 
preneurship within the corporation will not flourish.” 

His point was that the American companies who take up 
with these elaborate forecasting methods do it because they 
are predisposed to make innovations anyway and want to be 
sure that nothing promising has slipped through a hole in their 
sifting process. He is convinced that some regions in a country 
have a lively scientific climate which encourages experiment, 
and makes it possible for young men to leave places like MIT 
in order to start up small businesses which have produced, 
in the Greater Boston area in the past four years, 2r new 
companies employing 3,000 people for an investment of 
$1,500 for each new job. Or $76 million of new business. 
According to Dr Morse, the technical gap between different 
parts of' thp United States is far wider than between the 
United States and Europe, simply because the backward 
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regions arc discouraging for the would-he innovators. 

This rather goes against Dr Jantsch’s thesis that hard 
thinking and a few sums do the trick. Set experts looking at 
a company’s products, tell them to list wht rc big developments 
have been made recently, and where there has not been 
innovation for years ; set them sniffing round that neglected 
field and see if they don’t come up with an aspect that isn’t 
ripe for some research—that is the Jantsch formula for keep¬ 
ing a jump ahead of the market, and it very probably works. 
The difference between what he is proposing, and the 
basically European approach of relying on the inspired expert, 
is that Dr Jantsch is suggesting a technique that can yield 
results when experts arc scarce. The mathematics may be 
dubious,- but before even a doubtful mathematical formula 
can be worked out, the men working oil it have to sit down 
and clear their minds about what they are doing, what 
they are trying to do, what the competition is doing, and 
what basic data they would therefore use as a starting point. 
Trying to express ideas in terms of mathematics is the most 
drastic cure for muddled thinking that has yet been invented, 
and if technological forecasting never gets beyond this, it 
will still have achieved wonders for industrial efficiency. 
When companies claim they have used the technique success¬ 
fully, it really is impossible to tell whether it was the formula 
that worked, or whether it was the effort at forecasting that 
obliged them to start thinking clearly for the-first time. 

It follows that technological forecasting really operates on 
two levels, of which the most effective today is largely a 
psychological one operating on company management and 
succeeding because it makes managers think rationally about 
their business. At the national level, psychology alone is no 
longer enough. Economic planning on a national scale is 
handicapped because economists, whose own working data 
is shaky enough in all conscience, are at difficulties to predict 


what will happen to investment, or productivity when they 
are none too sure over the next few years what surprises 
technology might spring on them. 

The prospects for automation have been changed, very 
rapidly, by the invention and commercial exploitation all in 
a matter of years of a whole range of electronic devices that 
were not even dreamed of in 1950. Nuclear energy, on the 
other hand, and civil aviation have been relatively slow to 
come into the sort of widespread use that starts throwing 
economic predictions off balance ; in round terms, both 
will take the best part of half a century from invention to 
mass use and that was once the normal gestation period for 
any radical innovation. So even if you know the discovery 
has been made, how long do you allow for it to have an 
industrial impact—five years or fifty ? Estimates about the 
rate at which atomic power would grow, and the kinds of 
reactors that would be developed by any given date have, 
incidentally, been among the most wildly wrong of any tech¬ 
nological forecasts and thrown out in turn a whole raft of 
forecasts about national energy policies. How many and 
what sort of scientists should the schools be training, when the 
working life of a scientist is 40 years ? How much of its 
national product should a country spend on research, on 
pure science ? The bigger the impact of technology on the 
economy, the more the economists need answers and there 
is some real danger that they may accept half-baked ones 
worked out from inadequate, pseudo-mathematical models, 
for want of anything better. At Cambridge, some not too 
successful efforts have been made to prepare technological 
forecasts that can then be used in economic model making 
and it would be well worth the Government’s while to con¬ 
sider sponsoring more of this for although the results so far 
seem to put us no forrader, the rewards, if we should succeed, 
could be huge. 


What's the Public Interest? 

A more sophisticated definition of what is, and what is not, in the public interest is going to 
be required by the Board of Trade and the Monopolies Commission than the simple rule of 
thumb they have followed so far of monopoly = bad; competition - good, which has 
recently produced some very strange results 


Friday morning’s post was expected to bring the petrol 
companies a letter from the Board of Trade asking, in effect, 
whether they thought that undertakings that they gave about 
petrol retailing last year had increased or decreased the 
element of monopoly that the Monopolies Commission had 
reported upon and found not to be in the public interest. The 
Monopolies Commission was alarmed at the rate at which ail 
petrol companies were buying up garages through which they 
sold nothing but their own products, and only a whit less 
troubled by the duration of solus agreements they had made 
with nominally independent garage owners. But that was at 
a time when retail margins were bigger and when price 
competition at the pump was a good deal less ferocious than it 
is now. In a sense under the conditions then prevailing, what 
the companies were doing restricted competition. But the 
undertakings that they gave the commission last year have, 
if anything, restricted it more. 

They undertook to limit future solus agreements to five 
years, Aapid the big companies—defined as anyone selling 
upwards bf 50 million gallons a year—also undertook not to 
buy any more garages if they were already selling 15 per cent 
of petrol through those they already owned. This has 

ijMflbdvi^ed rigidities into petrol distribution, by no means the 
on|y time when recommendations in recent monopoly reports 


have had doubtful effects. One would have hoped that by 
now a sort of monopolies case law would have been built up 
which would give businessmen guidelines about which busi¬ 
ness practices were liable to be regarded as anti-social. 

Unfortunately no such coherent picture, emerges from the 
last four cases—petrol retailing, colour film, baby food and 
detergents. New legislation has revamped, rearmed and re¬ 
organised the Monopolies Commission. It has been enlarged 
and split into groups to examine separate cases. But the root 
of the confusion remains elsewhere. It is this. All the obvious 
monopolists have been identified: Imperial Tobacco, BrUisli 
Oxygen and (rather belatedly) Courtaulds, whose dominance 
in rayon is now in the closing stages oi investigation. So the 
commission’s work has now brought it into the grey area 
between monopoly, in the textbook sense, and competition. 

Here many of the usual tests and yardsticks no longer 
apply, particularly the one that says that where there is 
competition the public interest is automatically protected. 
Take detergents, where competition was not just vigorous; 
it was blatantly obtrusive. Yet, for the first time, the com¬ 
mission held that this competition did not protect or even 
benefit the public. Because the competition manifested itself 
almost entirely in the form of heavy advertising, the public 
was held to be paying an unnecessarily high price for deter- 
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gents, and entry the business was held to be obstructed 
by the sheer w<p advertising needed to establish a new 
brand. The sanftem recurred in the cases of colour film 
and of petrol. ! 

The dctergtfionopolists, Unilever and Procter and 
Gamble, weref to stop promoting certain brands and 
cut their pricelhctably, sales of these have fallen. Other 
manufacturers!* lost one of their main competitive 
weapons agaiiF two giants—weak though it was -the 
weapon of loiice. On balance, entry into the business 
is probably n<fr than it was and competitive forces have 
actually bceiJkcnod. With colour film, cutting prices 
strengthened dominant position of Kodak', which has 
three-quarterie market. Its competitors are still in busi¬ 
ness, but hovl would they last if Kodak really flexed its 
muscles? Thje of maintaining an element of consumer 
choice in th!& ur flm market was, very literally, high, 
and the samf for petrol retailing. Competition may have 
been margiiWengthened by the new limits on solus 
agreements, fey preventing the petrol companies buying 
as many nrf r °l stations as they might have done, the 
Board of Tfa fortifying the hold of Shell-Mex and BP, 
Rsso and flj on the market. Yet in all three cases the 
Board miglfo that the consumer’s best interest is served 
by lower 1* and that its action has had this desired 
effect. Th<®o°k says competition leads to lower prices. 
Not in the^* 

The rulfy from industry to industry. The sweet and 
chocolate ifacturcrs tried to claim that ending resale 
price maiii cr 011 their products would end in restricting 
competitkfti in its judgment last month, the Restrictive 
Practices I rejected the argument. The manufacturers 
of baby jjhowcvcr, made the same claim in defence of 
their pra#f keeping the distribution of baby milk in the 
hands of J uncompetitive retail chemists. They got away 
with it. Monopolies Commission (with Professor Bama 
dissentin/ a ^°wed it. The leading manufacturers. Cow 
and Gat* Glaxo, both compete for shelf space and the 
favour ofimiy of retail chemists. This means they have to 
fight toj RPM, and that means fighting to keep baby 
milk oiftbe hands of the grocers, where RPM would 

probablp ncn f orcea blc. 


Baby milk was yet another instance of competition between 
manufacturers failing to benefit the public. Like the petrol 
companies, manufacturers have been competing for the favour 
of the dealer. It is the dealer who has grown fat. So is it 
necessarily a good thing for the retail end of an industry to be 
independent of the manufacturers ? Brewers own pubs and on 
balance (The Economist; April 29, 1967) the public seems 
to have benefited, although the Monopolies Commission has 
yet to say what it thinks. But in clothing and footwear, where 
the retail organisations are fewer and stronger than the manu¬ 
facturers, the public has obviously gained from the indepen¬ 
dence of the retailer. Petrol has more in common with beer, 
and for that reason the Board of Trade ought to think again 
about the present restrictions on petrol companies buying 
more pumps. 

The Monopolies Commission now includes four economists 
of stature (Barna, Devons, Silverston and Yamey). But the 
suspicion must remain that when an industry or a company 
really mounts its forces for a defensive action before the 
commission, it still carries the bigger guns. There is much to 
be said for reviving Mr Heath’s original idea of a Registrar 
of Monopolies, not to prosecute, like the fearsome Registrar 
of Restrictive Practices, but simply to ferret out the facts 
and present them to the commission as the defence would 
be doing with its “ facts.” This idea was favoured by all the 
then (1964) members of the commission, except for the then 
chairman. And except for Mr Douglas Jay who succeeded Mr 
Heath at the Board of Trade later that year. 

The revamped Monopolies Commission is a vastly more 
effective instalment than, say, four or five years ago when the 
Board of Trade found it hard to find enough work for it to 
do. This is especially true of its investigations of mergers, 
which have been speedy (usually three to six .months), and 
leading to sensible conclusions. It is now involved with a 
whole string of restrictive practice cases, including estate 
agents, men's hairdressers, tied houses, as well as more tradi¬ 
tional ones like cigarette filters anti lamps. Capacity is now the 
limiting factor on its activities. But it could be made more 
effective still by appointing a Registrar of Monopolies. And 
at some later stage it will be necessary for the Government to 
rethink just what does constitute the public interest in the 
gray zone. 


TNCanal by Christmas 


ipanies are gambling on the Suez Canal reopening at the turn of the year, 
ih at all clear that they'll get it 


A ga# tiff is being played out between the oil com- 
paniefft 1 Petroleum in particular, and the private 
ownel d world’s tanker fleet with the Suez Canal as 
fill it, won’t it, reopen by Christmas ; by the 
Jn< t summer; or ever? On this depends how much 
|mf dies will have to pay for the extra tankers they 
Vir oil round the Cape, and how long they will 
i paying it. Because die rates a re so exorbitant, 
|no* at 117s. a ton per trip against 28s. 6d. before 
started, most oil companies are chartering 

I for : most, two or .three round voyages at a time, 
the inal will be op#i, before the charters end. Be- 
tS f rings are sq ripe, taiiker owners are hinting that 
playing that sort p&jgatoe may" find itself Iking 
i<. a ton comeOcto&r whento^ charters start 
[ oilt tad in the meantime, rumours about the canal 
gfelckethd wilder. 

r of tlm is that feelers have been put out, very tenta¬ 


tively, by the Egyptians to test on what terms Israel might 
agree to withdraw the troops now so conspicuous on the 
canal’s east bank to a distance of about j?o miles, when they 
would then be decently out of sight and the canal authority 
could go in and start clearing the mess. As the price of 
Israeli agreement is likely to be nothing less than a promise 
of free passage for Israeli ships, this is probably a non-starter, 
but it is not the only evidence of some softening in the pre¬ 
viously iron-rigid Egyptian attitude. And with some reason. 
More than £2 million of canal revenue a day is in hazard; 
the canal itself is deteriorating physically all the time. 

It silts badly if the dredgers are not at it all day long. The 
banks are sand for a greater part of the canal’s length, and 
erode rapidly into the water. If a quick clearing operation 
were started now, the canal could be navigable by Christ¬ 
mas, but only for vessels with a 36 foot draft. This is two 
foot less than before the fighting, and the difference is critical 
for the 40,000 to 65,000 ton tankers that were previously 
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£ million 

1967 


1968 


III 

IV 

1 

II III IV 

Gain 





Lower imports through running 

down 




stocks 

25 

7 

— 

— — — 

Extra shipping profits 

10 

15 

5 

— — — 


35 

22 

5 

_ _ — 


Loss 


Restocking 

— 

— 

10 

10 

10 

— 

Higher oil prices 

10 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Additional shipping costs. 

crude oil to UK 

10 

15 

10 

— 

— 

— 

oil products to UK 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

oil and other products to overseas 

markets 

10 

15 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Lost exports to Middle East 

4 

6 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Loss of property income 

7 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 


46 

61 

35 

20 

20 

10 

Net lose 

11 

39 

30 

20 

20 

10 


Source NIESR. Economic Review 


using the canal and just able to squeeze through it. The 
canal managers had actually promised that by this summer 
it would be able to accommodate tankers with a 39 foot 
draft. But since then the canal authority, speaking from 
its experience of ten years back when the canal was last 
shut, told the newspaper Al Ahram early this month that it 
would now take a full year to re-dredge the canal back to 
its old depth. And projects to dredge it along its length to 
48 feet by 1972, and up to 58 feel by 1975 — which is vital 
if the canal is to keep the oil trade — have presumably dis¬ 
appeared into the far blue yonder, along with the canal's 
revenue. The men who manage it know very well, even if 
the Egyptian government doesn’t, that the oil companies 
are now actuallv in the process of deciding whether to forget 
about the canal altogether and build, as Gulf has done, 
tankers of 300,000 tons that are so big that they can never 
get through it, full or empty. Or alternatively, to do what 
Esso and Shell have recently decided, which is to standardise 
on tankers of up to 250,000 tons which can al least use the 
canal in ballast, although not when full. 

Egypt, in short, loses more from shutting the canal than 
the oil companies do, and that is why both the companies 
and Britain's National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research think that the canal could well be open by the 
turn of the year. On this basis, plus the assumption that 
Nigeria will soon start shipping oil again, the National 
Institute has made an optimistic forecast that Britain's balance 
of oil payments will be back to normal by 1968 and the 
table shows the calculations. But whether the canal opens 
again, and if so when, is a political, not an economic question. 
And Egyptian politics being what they art 1 , nothing short 
of a full-scale Israeli-Egyptian peace settlement seems likely 
to permit this sort of decision to be taken in Cairo. If the 
canal were to come back into even limited use at Christmas, 
this would presuppose' a diplomatic agreement by mid- 
October, and just how likely is that ? 

Of the world’s 105 million tons of tanker licet, roughly 
40 per cent is owned by the oil companies and another 40 
per cent was on long time charter before the Middle East 
fighting began. The “ market ” only consists of the balance 
of 20 a l ar g e slice of it in Norwegian hands. When 

there is pnuch capacity—as there was in the heady days 
before Jui|t 5th rates go low, and many of the owners feel 
very sick)oideed. But now that the ten-yearly crisis on which 


this marginal bit of the shipping industry' depends for its 
survival has come round (albeit one year late) rates could 
rocket beyond anything seen so far if the oil companies show 
any tendency to try and tie up this last uncommitted part 
of the tanker fleet on time charter. 

This is what BP is up against, with all of its effective 
crude oil production in the Middle East, and probably under 
a quarter of it at present this side of Suez. Inevitably BP 
will be the market leader over the next few months of 
chartering as it has been since June. Shell is running a 
scarily fine operation with a smaller proportion than most 
companies of its tanker needs provided by its own fleet and 
with relatively short charters. To cut it as tight as this needs 
iron nerve. But then Shell has crude in Venezuela ; it relies 
more heavily than most on long-term supply contracts from 
other companies ; and after a relatively mild winter it found 
itself (like Esso) with higher stocks and more tankers at sea 
than it should strictly have had. In fact it is very probable 
that supply and planning men in Shell, and almost certainly 
in Esso, were in danger of a good wigging before the war— 
and the blocking of the canal—made them the heroes of the 
hour. Other companies, notably Texaco, are nearer BP’s 
tight situation than Shell’s and Esso’s comparatively easy one. 
None of them share Shell’s biggest stroke of luck, that its 
tanker fleet stands to increase by one-fifth when five new 
200,000 tonners come into commission early in 1968. 

Some other elements enter into the oil companies’ sums. 
Libya is producing at the staggering rate of 100 million tons 
a year, a level that it was not expected to reach in normal 
times before 1970. If it can keep up this rale, some of the 
heat is taken off the tanker market ; should Nigeria come 
back into production, the rates will really slip. A decision 
in Washington to boost American production in order to 
release more Venezuelan crude for Europe, a mild winter 
(despite the huge crop of nuts in southern England that omens 
otherwise). Both would help. But canal or no canal, one 
cannot help feeling the dice arc* loaded on the oil companies' 
side. 
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No giant F w >^ ever get built on 
the (Jlyddf*‘ lc this week's promised 
merger of major Clyde shipyards, 
with die ft of a fifth company join¬ 
ing laterink all the river’s Upper 
Reach yfnto an integrated group. 
And for* no one cal1 blame the 
lapanesebtcing the one-time lord of 
the worllpbuilders finally to surren¬ 
der Tts ft- Coegruphy helped the 
Scots to| their iron, coal and man¬ 
power fees ^ nto a world-beating 
combiruM geography is now driv¬ 
ing tlift of the big-shipbuilding 
business tout merging yards (John 
Brown, les Connell, Fairfields and 
Alexan* tephen) include two organ¬ 
isation.- the capacity and skill to 
build 200,000 tons and bigger— 
the si /4 keing built in Japan. But the 
ri\cr \ them. Fourteen feet of 
water ^ best that Fairfield, in the 
heart J^ow, can expect at high tide 
__ an( i)j»oo ton tanker needs around 
24 feSviter just to stay afloat. John 
Brow# 0 ! they built and still build 
the s, has a little more water 
downf 111 at Clydebank, but the river 
is sojp v that when Q4 is launched 
later! r lt have to gp down 
the lay and up the facing White 
Gartr 111 ,e ^ ore It can be manoeuvred 
bad# 1: Clyde. Clyde shipbuilders 
niU sfcp4hat they now literally can¬ 
not petiwith the Japanese, or any¬ 
one! * c l * iat matter » * n t * ie 
tanf r 1 ^ carrier field and that is 

whf e 8 wth * s - 

r g the ,ower Reach’s two big yards, 
ScJmd ithgow’s—themselves merg- 
i n Juld tpand at enormous expense 
intl n t-t Wcrs, but a march has been 
st Jjy E land with Sir John Hunter’s 
Yvfnd rd now completing the 
u fc-tor junker toarica, the largest 
ghluilt i Britain. 

lh th< Shipbuilding Industry Board 


offering £5 million in reorganisation 
grants, and a further £32^ million in 
modernisation loans, no one on Clydeside 
is all that downhearted at the prospect. 
Fairfield is hoping with all the enthusiasm 
of latter-day industrial revivalism that it 
can spread its words of man-management 
wisdom further afield and with British 
yards taking 60 man hours for every ton 
of steel fabricated on a British 50,000 ton 
tanker against 30 in Japan—and 26 in 
Sweden—one can hardly pretend it isn t 
needed. John Brown is in a mood to 
revive its pet project, a jolly £20 million 
scheme to divert the Clyde away from 
the bend of the river at the John Brown 
yard, use the dried-out bed for shipbuild¬ 
ing, and then launch much bigger ships 
into the now conveniently straight river. 
Alexander Stephen’s yard is separated 
from Fairfield only by a barbed wire 
fence, it will hardly require a massive 
SIB grant to demolish this. And Charles 
Connell, retainer of a justifiably high 
reputation for cargo liners, is looking en¬ 
viously at the nearby Glydeholm ship¬ 
yard, due to be shut down by the Swan 
Hunter group in October, on completion 
of its last ship, a Norwegian tanker. 
This extensively modernised yard might 
well, thinks Connell, become a useful 
base on which to build its post-merger 
future. And Sir Eric Yarrow, one of the 
Few ship-building patricians left on the 
Clyde, returned from holiday last week to 
announce that his yard, primarily a war¬ 
ship specialist, was considering whether 
to get in on the act. 

These plans may all mature. But they 
may well not* For the thinking of the 
SIB and its government boss goes a 
good deal beyond the master-minding of 
mergers. Management efficiency in the 
shipyards is worrying the grant-givers 
much more than questions of who should 
build what. The managers who have just 
agreed the various mergers that have 


taken place on the upper Clyde and lower 
Clyde (linking Scott’s and Lithgow’s), and 
on the Tyne may be putting their own 
necks into a noose. For when British ship¬ 
builders make unsatisfactory comparisons 
about their men’s productivity and that in 
foreign yards, they usually omit to point 
out that some unflattering comparisons 
can be made about management too. The 
Japanese are estimated to pay for six plan¬ 
ning hours for every ton of metal that 
goes into their ships. The British equiva¬ 
lent is said to work out not in hours but 
in minutes. 

Textiles 

Votes and jobs 

At the end of last week Mr Anthony 
Greenwood was put through one of those 
tests that would make most politicians, 
however tough, tremble : he faced a mass 
rally of 5,000 cotton-workers worried 
about their jobs. The meeting was at 
Belle Vue in Manchester, and Belle Vue 
is in the Gorton area of the city, where 
a by-election is shortly to be held in what 
must be regarded currently as a marginal 
seat. Mr Greenwood himself represents 
Rossendale Valley at the heart of the 
hard-core cotton area. There were prob¬ 
ably quite a few of his constituents in the 
audience, and his majority is small. 
Equally there were quite a lot of other 
Labour MPs in the hall, equally aware 
of their thin majorities. Nor was it lost 
on the cotton-workers just who were the 
voters, and how many of them had voted 
Labour last time. 

The Government’s dilemma is cruel ; 
and Mr Greenwood’s lot was a hard one 
(the speaker should really have been Mr 
Jay, Since the Board of Trade has res¬ 
ponsibility for the cotton industry, but 
he had another engagement). Both of 
them deserve some sympathy. As Mr 
Greenwood pointed out before he was 
shouted down, the cotton industry re¬ 
ceives more protection than ally other 
industry in Britain. That protection has 
mounted significantly under the Labour 
government; in particular its major and 
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most of its minor foreign competitors 
have been restricted to a growth rate of 
little more than i per cent a year, and 
Portuguese imports—only 6 per cent of 
total imports, but troublesome—have 
been cut back to their level of last year. 

It is the height of irony that just two 
days after the Manchester meeting, the 
Portuguese government declared that it 
was setting up a commission to examine 
all aspects of its textile industry, and 
made it pretty clear that a major reason 
was that the restrictive British measures 
had produced severe disarray. The 
Portuguese are caught in a classic situa¬ 
tion. The government encouraged ex¬ 
pansion, and with the opening up of the 
British and other markets as Efta tariffs 
went down, export growth became head¬ 
long. Simultaneously a lot of money had 
been borrowed from the banks to put 
into new machines. Then, all at once, 
came a banking freeze and the closing 
of the foreign markets. Bang. Prices 
collapsed (which may mean that some 
of the prices Lancashire has had to face 
recently have been unreal, and will not 
last) and a lot of small exporters have 
been more or less ruined. 

The Portuguese exporters and their 
government may have been unwise (and 
maybe should have foreseen that their 
rip-roaring no holds barred competition 
would boomerang). But this cannot con¬ 
ceal the fact that with more modern 
machinery, and more shift-working, and 
sensible marketing, the Portuguese in¬ 
dustry can beat the British hands down 
in a. number of areas in the trade (sheet¬ 
ing and towelling are just two). Ergo, 
the British industry should get out of 
these areas. 

This has been said before, but one 
would not have thought so from a trip 
to Belle Vue last Friday. Speaking for 
the employers at the meeting was Mr 
Edmund Gartside, chairman of Shiloh 
Spinners. He defended the industry 
against charges of inefficiency with the 
meaningless remark that it had increased 
its productivity by 31 per cent since 1958. 
IfcjJs more relevant to know what com- 
jjjetitors 1 levels of productivity are, 
^bether you are producing the right 
^jis, and selling them in the right way. 


He also attacked the Government's import 
policy. This is polite stuff for him. He 
said in his annual report: “Seldom have 
we had a government that has said so 
much about the need for increasing the 
efficiency ot industry, and done so little 
to help” (notwithstanding that the 
previous Shiloh chairman said only last 
year that the policy of the present govern¬ 
ment had been slightly more sympa¬ 
thetic). Shiloh is typical of the tradi¬ 
tional Lancashire spinning company. 
Viyclla is typical of the newer type of 
textile company. Mr Hyman, the chair¬ 
man of Viyella, says he does not want 
government protection. The rate of 
return on assets he achieved in 1966 was 
nearly 12 per cent. For Mr Gartside’s 
company the equivalent figure was only 
a little over 2 per cent. It is clear who 
is worth listening to. 

The Government, however, should not 
be allowed to get away scot-free. In this 
situation there are two quite distinct 
problems. There is an industrial one 
about slimming the cotton industry down 
to its right size. And there is a socio¬ 
economic one about how to help the 
cotton-workers who are bound to lose 
their jobs in the process. The wrong 
answer is to protect the industry. The 
right answer is to let it go down as it 
has done for years, but at the same time 
to designate Lancashire, or the cotton 
belt, a development area, or something 
close to that, and by hook or crook get 
other growth industries in there. That 
way the government would help Lan¬ 
cashire workers, Portuguese cotton- 
workers, economic growth, and Mr 
Hyman—all of which in the long run 
are good for the country. 

Computers 

Analogue uses 


English China Clays, the world's biggest 
china clay producer, has announced its 
purchase of a £3,500 analogue computer 
to work out a way of producing; its 
ceramics at optimum economic and quality 
levels—thousands of times faster than a 


human operator. The order has gone to 
a little-known, but pioneering, British 
company, Measurement Aids Ltd., which 
specialises in studying mathematically 
based management techniques such as 
operation research, and building the best 
machine to take over the job. 

The order is surprising in that most 
industrial and commercial outfits buy digi¬ 
tal computers for similar jobs. The differ¬ 
ence between the two, is that whereas a 
digital computer calculating equations at 
incredible speeds, produces actual or pos¬ 
sible solutions ; the analogue machine 
simulates visually the behaviour of some 
physical quantity (like an electric current 
or water in a pipe). An analogue fed with 
appropriate data can come up with 
answers, quickly, cheaply and often more 
simply than its digital cousin. But it is not 
able to undertake highly complex problems 
and is not as accurate. However analogues 
are useful tools in the chain towards 
full automation (machines controlling 
machines). Certainly this model could be 
used with effect on the factory floor by 
any industry in the blending business, 
biscuit makers, animal feed stuffs and 
steel producers alike. 

Aluminium 

Production-price 

problem 


The aluminium industry has been under 
close examination for some time. First 
the Monopolies Commission exonerated 
the industrv’s practice of refusing normal 
trade discounts to stockists who bought 
some of their requirements from abroad. 
Now, nine months later, the Prices and 
Incomes Board has issued its report but 
this one hardly to the industry’s liking. 

Eighty per cent of Britain's £120 
million market is semi-manufactured 
aluminium, from rolled products to 
extrusions, and accounted for by only four 
firms, British Aluminium, James Booth, 
Impalco and Alcan. Of these four, two 
have been losing money for the past 
three years, one has been making a 
modest but much reduced return on 
capital, with the fourth just about 
managing a profit. Yet the PIB has come 
out flatly against any price increases. 
Why ? 

The crux of the problem lies in over¬ 
capacity. The industry relies heavily on 
economies of scale and at the moment 
it is running at only 65 per cent of 
capacity. But, according to the PIB, the 
industry has no one but itself to blame 
for this. True, growth in demand for 
aluminium, is correlated with growth in 
gross national product, increasing some¬ 
what the faster and in so far as it was the 
Government that clamped down on the 
economy, the industry can hardly be 
faulted on this score.. But it did over¬ 
estimate the growth in demand in some 
markets, for instance painted sheet. The 
industry shuns away from price com- 




Whafbout cutting 
somif them? 


Air fare}! 100 high- Our map shows 
that thefhxed according to the line 
of least f lce * Where airlines can get 
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away with charging between Hd. and lod. 
a mile, as they can in Europe, then they 
charge it ; where they can't (the North 
Atlantic, to Australia), they don’t. But 
they still charge the most that they can, 
which is fid. a mile for an ordinary return 
tourist ticket and between ;$£d. and ;tjd. 
a mile for an off-peak ticket carrying 
restrictions about when it can be used, 
how long it’s valid, and so on. No one 
expects scheduled airlines to carry passen¬ 
gers as cheaply as charter airlines can. 
Worfd Airways has recently published a 
new charter tariff in which it offers Boeing 
jets with a full crew for a round-trip 
charge of £9,134 between London and 
New York except in June, when for some 
reason the rate falls to £35,897, and the 
six weeks July to mid-August, when it 
rises above £10,000. 

If the standard (i.e. £9,134) charter fee 
can be spread over a full load of 165 
passengers, it works out at as little as 
2d. a mile. Scheduled airlines do not and 
would never be expected to fly all the 
time with full loads. But on the North 
Atlantic they have been averaging 60 per 
cent full, and this year are probably doing 
even better. If a World Airways charter- 
flight could show a profit, when only half 
full at a rate of 4d. a mile—as the tariff 
suggests it can—is there any rational 
reason why the scheduled airlines, flying 
nearer to two-thirds full, shouldn’t set 
their standard tourist fare at 4d. a mile, 
if not lower? 

The comparison is a fair one because 
World Airways is expensive as charter 
companies go ; it has a staff of more than 
i,oon, its jets are new, and big, and the 
capital tied up in nine still on order is 
substantial. So are its profits, more than 
$9 million last year after tax. Price cut¬ 
ting obviously pays. 

The argument applies even more 
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stionglv inside Europe, where standard air 
fares have not been reduced for 14 years 
in spite of the introduction of new aircraft 
intended presumably to improve efficiency. 
The increase in British internal air fares 
that was authorised last week is justified 
if, and only if, it is accompanied by a 
reduction of fares to and from the Con¬ 
tinent. For reasons best known to itself, 
British European Airways has been losing 
heavily on its domestic network and the 
losses have been rising, possibly by as 
much as a quarter last year, with a iqfib- 
67 deficit turning out at something like £2 
million. The corporation has financed 
these losses out of profits on its inter¬ 
national services but is there any reason 
why it should ? If BE A can't make the 
internal services pay, then hand them ovei 
to provide airlines that can. (British Eagle 
is getting a fare increase that it did not 
want, for a better quality service than 
BE A has managed to provide.) And 
then do something about getting the 
preposterously high fares to Europe down. 

Industrial accidents 


Factory battlefield 


“ Fractures, dislocations, amputations, 
crushing, nail(s) removed...,’' so the Chief 
Inspector of Factories begins his cata¬ 
logue of the injuries Britain's workers 
receive as the price of a heavily indus¬ 
trialised society. Deaths are on the 
increase ; the British workshop has 
more in common with a battlefield, if 
not a torture chamber, than most seden¬ 
tary workers realise. As many as 701 
men and women died in industrial 
accidents last year, against 627 in 1965; 
and there were 296,610 non-fatal ones, the 
highest since wartime days when they 
rose then in proportion to the frenzied 
pace of wartime industry. This, when 
employment in manufacturing industry is 
declining, is nothing short of scandalous. 

The increase in accidents -and death 
— to young workers continues to l>e one 
of the most worrying trends of the 
inspector's report, which blames older 
workmates, and supervisors. Who, for ex¬ 
ample, was so callous as to leave a young 
Pakistani, who spoke hardly any English, 
in charge of a machine that cut off 
his fingers because he could not under¬ 
stand the instructions ? The language 
problems of immigrants are hardly new. 

It is just possible that numbers of 
accidents appear to be rising merely 
because the machinery for reporting them 
has improved and inspection is in any 
case getting tighter. But that doesn’t 
explain why the regions where work is 
hardest to find and poorest paid are also 
the ones where it’s most dangerous when 
you do get it. The number of accidents, 
per 1,000 factory workers, goes from 66 
in Wales last year, to 59 in the North ; 
44 in Scotland ; 25 in Birmingham ; 24 
in the South East ; 23 in south London 
and only 20 in north London. 
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Pubs _^_ 

Licensed strait- 
jacket 

Like everybody else (well almost every¬ 
body) the Consumer Council thinks the 
English pub is “ an admirable institution.” 
It is certainly flourishing. Pub turnover 
in the first half of 1967 was 2.7 per cent 
up, whereas retail sales had only gained 
1.4 per cent and catering just under 2 per 
cent. 'But in its evidence to the 
Monopolies Commission the council has 
important and sensible recommendations 
for adapting the pub to present day needs. 

Although nowadays more pubs sell food 
and more restaurants sell beer, the licens¬ 
ing system still prevents the development 
of a catering system that meets people’s 
real needs. The only places that will 
serve beer are restaurants (with a meal), 
dubs and pubs. But very few pubs sell 
cofree, let alone icc cream, the standard 
of food is often lamentable, and children 
are not admitted. Since more and more 
people are now discovering that con¬ 
tinental countries organise things better, 
it is time the British licensing system was 
relaxed. The Consumer Council suggests 
three ways: 

--opening hours should be extended to 
include weekday afternoons, and should 
be the same on Sundays as weekdays. 

—children should be admitted into 
pubs where “ a broad service of refresh¬ 
ments ” is offered, but not into bars. 

—on-licences should lie available to 
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anybody who wants to sell a “ broad 
rangeof refreshments, instead of the 
would-be licensee having to prove local 
“need” (for beer), against the protests 
&f entrenched publicans and brewers. 
Similarly off-licences should be available 
automatically to retailers, provided the 
liquor is sold properly (in a separate part 
of the shop etc.). 

The fact that licences for clubs are now 
available with almost ludicrous ease only 
underlines the council’s case. Clubs do 
offer a comprehensive service of refresh¬ 
ments, but of course are not open to the 
public. Like the Prices and Incomes 
Board before it, the council has identified 
the licensing system as the main snag in 
the adaptability of the beer distribution 
system. The tied house system is criticised 
only in detail. Certain leading national 
brands are not as readily available as they 
ought to be, and in some local areas 
there is not enough choice between 
brewers (with the licensing system again 
operating to ban new entrants). 

Unfortunately the council falls into the 
same trap as the Jones hoard in attaching 
sinister significance to the brewers’ prac¬ 
tice of charging wet rents to their publi¬ 
cans : the publican is overcharged for his 
beer purchases, an arrangement intended 
to even out the effect on his pocket of 
fluctuating beer sales, by reducing his 
main fixed cost—his rent. To suggest 
that the practice leads to misuse of the 
resources tied up in pubs is to overlook 
the fact that the brewer also controls the 
other variable in the publican’s cost 
equation, the selling price of beer. The 
publican controls only the volume of sales 
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—by the quality of his service. In econo¬ 
mic terms the pub is really a retail branch 
of the brewery, with a manager on 
commission. This being so, brewers have 
been foolish not to make their publicans 
offer an adequate service of food and 
drink, including coffee. Relax the licens¬ 
ing system—and they would have to. 


In Brief 

Mr Aubrey Jones’s latest annual report 
of his Prices and Incomes Board, out in 
two weeks’ time, should make compelling 
reading. For Mr Jones wants more 
elbow room for his board, at the expense 
of such longer-established bodies as the 
Monopolies Commission and the various 
Wages Councils. And the industrial, 
union, and Government bosses who have 
recently been said to have “ snubbed ” 
the Jones board, particularly when the 
Government approved a wage rise for 
electrical workers that the board had 
refused, will find that Mr Jones intends 
to pat his own back. Despite press 
escalation of differences between the 
Jones Board and the economic spheres it 
is meant to influence, an increasingly 
hard line is emanating from the hoard. 
A determination not to permit diver¬ 
gences between the various “ little 
neddies ” and the hoard, coupled with 
their chairman’s refusal to become a 
faceless and tongue-tied civil servant, will 
be spelt out in the report, now in draft 
form. August may be early for harvest¬ 
time, but it seems that Mr Jones intends 
to do some reaping in Whitehall. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Exports up 6 per cent in July, after poor June 
figures, owing to recovery in manufactures. 
Lower imports from Western Europe and 
Suez closure brought total imports down 4 
per cent. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Higher production in vehicle and clothing 
sectors brought s recovery of 4 per cent in 
Seasonal fall in July. 

RETAIL PRICES 
Seasonal fall in July. 
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Ozpe is one in a million. 


isn’t what Ws cracked up to be. 



fre it isn't. There you are, all inflated 
l Along comes this ozone. Up start 
<|tiny hairline cracks, all across your 
our bounce and zip and zest for 
Jut sooner than need be. 

,, jbber on a wire netting fence near 
ic ever, are helping to KO this aggres- 
ii lical Service people compound 
aers, using the different ozone 
different clients use, then expose 
By the time ISR are done, ozone 
lem. It'll be history. 


Virtue pays dividends 

The nine-year growth of ISR from scratch to the 
heights of the industry in Europe has been earned 
the hard way. It is the product of research; original 
methodical, uncompromising and honest. And 
totally practical. You have a problem. If it can be 
overcome within the chemistry of our industry, we 
have the wit, will and wherewithal to find the 
answer. Gentlemen. What troubles you? 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 

Brunswick House, Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 
LONDON - MANCHESTER • BRUSSELS 



Europe's leading producer 
of synthetic rubber— 
for the world. 
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Unctad's uphill task 


line tad, the United Nations body which precedents for this kind of arrange* 


tries to help die less developed countries, 
is approaching its second full-dress con¬ 
ference, to be held in Delhi next 
February, with sadly little to show for 
three years’ life or to arouse the 
enthusiasm of its members. Yet if ever 
there was need for Unctad it is now. 
India is now in such a mess, both 
economically and politically, that Delhi 
itself may well steal all the limelight next 
February. But the developing countries’ 
problems, apart from India’s, are serious 
indeed : for one thing, debt repayments 
have now grown so big in relation to 
these countries’ capacity to earn foreign 
exchange that a dozen or so of them 
may well find it horribly difficult to meet 
their obligations next year (as Egypt 
did this year)—especially if the growth 
in world trade does not speed up again. 
Yet Unctad’s secretary-general, Dr Raul 
Prebisch, found himself addressing the 
organisation’s Trade and Development 
Board in Geneva this week in an atmo¬ 
sphere of apparent widespread inter¬ 
national indifference. 

The inevitably disheartening task of 
the board in the next three weeks is to 
prepare the final agenda for Delhi, Gatt 
and the Kennedy round negotiations have 
done little for the developing countries, 
mostly because the political will was 
missing. Sadly, in theii turn, the develop¬ 
ing countries have themselves done little 
to show that Unctad is more than a talk¬ 
ing shop. The points of discussion for 
Delhi make gloomy reading : 

Preferences: The proposal that the 
developed countries should give tariff 
preferences to the manufactured 
exports of the developing countries is 
still the biggest plank in Unctad’s 
programme. Unctad has been 
.encouraged by President Johnson’s 
speech at Punta del Este earlier this 
year, when he finally gave the idea 
official American endorsement. But 
everything would depend on the way 
preferences were given. They would 
almost certainly be accompanied by 
’jtadkme new quota arrangements to 
j mwp uce the danger that sensitive indus- 
jgmies in rich countries would be hit 
iW.tofr., flood of cheap imports. The 


ment are not encouraging : the most 
sensitive industry of all is textiles, and 
the developing countries are now 
thoroughly disillusioned with the long¬ 
term cotton textiles agreement, in 
which they consented to a formalisation 
of quota protection (against the rules 
of Gatt) in exchange for the promise 
of a steadily growing share in the 
rich countries’ markets. If general 
preferences were accompanied by 
general quotas, the results could be 
equally disappointing. 

The sugar pill 

Commodity agreements : Of the three 
commodities that were generally agreed 
to be most suitable for regulation by 
agreement, coffee alone has some 
achievements to show ; sadly, the 
agreement has in fact lived from crisis 
to crisis largely because of the difficulty 
the producers have had in making 
it work. The sugar market is becoming 
if anything more difficult to organise, 
as developed countries (notably the 
United States and France) become 
more efficient at producing beet sugar 
while costs in the poor countries’ sugar 
cane plantations go up; so the pros¬ 
pects of achieving a higher, steadier 
income for the cane growers are dim. 
Agreement on cocoa was possible but 
has not been realised, essentially 
because the American negotiators were 
unable to resist the pressure from their 
own industry and dealers* lobby ; and 
no strong lead was forthcoming from 
Washington. 

Regional integration : The developing 
countries have made little progress 
towards setting up ^heir own common 
markets (except for some small 
advance in Latin America) ; in fact, 
the East African common market has 
fallen further apart since the first 
Unctad conference in 1964. 

Financial problems : The level of aid has 
remained virtually unchanged since 
the early 1960s ; the president of the 
World Bank, Mr George Woods, 
believes the developing countries could 
make efficient use of another $4,000 


million a year if it were available. But 
Mr Woods is finding it difficult enough 
even to replenish the resources of IDA, 
the World Bank’s soft loans agency; 
and until the IDA problem is settled 
there is no chance of agreement on 
the British-Sweden scheme (launched 
at the first Unctad in 1964) for pro¬ 
viding supplementary finance to help 
developing countries carry on their 
long-term development plans when 
their export earnings fall through no 
fault of their own. The developing 
countries have discussed the possibility 
of easing their payments problems by 
clubbing together in soft-currcncy pay¬ 
ments unions (rather like the European 
Payments Union which helped Europe 
to cope with the postwar dollar 
scarcity). Again, there has been prac¬ 
tically no progress on these lines in 
Latin America, the one area where ir 
has been tried. 

It is not an encouraging picture. For 
the moment, despite Mr Prebisch’s drive, 
it seems that Unctad can hope to do 
little more than jog the world’s cons¬ 
cience. 

Italy 

It looks like another 
boom year 

Italy is still the west European favourite 
in the 1967 growth race—just ahead of 
Norway in the guesstimates. The report 
published this week by the Organisation 
for Economic Go-operation and Develop- 
ment is uncommorilv cheerful about the 
prospects, seeing no signs of a check t<> 
the rapid expansion. Admittedly, the 
Paris experts finished their work early in 
June so there is no discussion of- the pos- 
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stagnation in agriculture. This brought 
the economy back to pre-recession rates 
of growth and it is hoped that it will be 
repeated this year. 

Admittedly, the easy money regime 
adopted to help get this re-expansion 
going also had the effect of encouraging 
the movement of funds abroad. But this 
was partly deliberate policy, designed to 
minimise the impact of Italy's current 
account surpluses on inte ( rng,tiojnal pay¬ 
ments. And it yielded, as the : OECD 
report puts it, “ not negligible returns to 
the economy compared with the immedi¬ 
ate alternative of increases in gold and 
official foreign currency reserves.” More¬ 
over, while the heavy outflow of capital 
cannot be permitted to go on for ever, 
in the OECD’s view as yet it is no more 
than something to be watched. For, des¬ 
pite the dampened export growth and the 
steep climb in the import bill (up more 
than 6£ per cent in six months), the 
current external surplus, althopgh on the 
decline now for about twelve months, will 
still be substantial this year—well in 
excess of the general objectives laid down 
by Italy’s planners. It may^ perhaps be 
$1.3 billion compared with whopping 
figures of over $2 billion in both 1965 
and 1966. 

If some of the signs are now recurring 
that prefaced the 1963-64 crisis, there is 
a very important difference. There has 
been no repetition of the massive jump 
in wages that undermined Italy’s balance 
in that earlier period. Nor is there likely 
to be. Although both wages and prices 
are likely to rise somewhat faster now, 
there is still considerable slack to be taken 
up in the economy. Indeed, while 
Britain’s National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research reckons that Italy is 
nearing limits on plant capacity, the easy 
state of the labour market continues to 
be one of Italy’s main worries. With 
housebuilding still lagging and investment 
in plant and machinery still below its 
1963 peak, the OECD for one has no 
doubt that Italy can well afford to main¬ 
tain a generally expansionary policy and 
grasp the chance to take steps to. boost 
investment in infrastructure. ^ 


Covnputers 


Russian horizon 


English Electric Computers’ £500,000 
computer order from Russia is hardly big 
business; but the implications for the 
British computer industry could be. With 
American companies dominating 80 per 
cent of world trade, eastern Europe and 
the USSR where American firms aye up 
against strategic embargoes are the only 
areas in which European firms stand a 
good chance of sweeping the boafd. 

Russia is about to place Some really 
big orders for coifmiercial computers: 
Western estimates ptit demand at around 
12,000 machines—approximately £3$ 
billion—over the next decade. Soviet 
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plaY e 1S self-generating, helped further 
latio* ras h of newly discovered minerals. 
BritisM c Mah6n and his Treasury 
petitory e keen struggling over t|ie last 
tureili spths to get a reduction in the 
told eleciwth of public spending which 
Uhibrt^ bi? h Y 60 per cent in the last 
any cdWpet^pared with the 40 per cent 
big stuff*' national expenditure. De- 
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m fhe comn«y ears and * s e ^ ed 
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Engineers and sfci<?S a tentat, ?. e first st ™ 1 
on scientific m«f he 8 r °vvth in the 
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one-off models with ' P cr “ nt to *5 
at application until Vv A . . . 

dustry. Second, there the P nvate f 
been a considerable hol& k * U P, som ? of 
cial applications due t> ble (<™ploy- 
difficulties ; no one seeme\P er f® nt ./ n 
Moscow which ministry in t e 

for commercial machines. ^ res P° n “ 

The new English Electro 
be installed in Moscow will * j n 
become the central controlled . 
countrywide grid of computers Con.® .. 
the workflow of orders to Russia’s./ 
and hfeavy engineering industries. Y®, 
wise. International " Computers 
Tabulators is negotiating to supply 1 T 
similar complex foz; the Soviet buildin^ 
industry estimated initially to be worth 
£30 million which, combined with ter¬ 
minal and communication equipment (for 
which Plessey are bidding) should even¬ 
tually add up to arouhd £ipo million. 

Russia will only continue to place 
orders with the w^st a?^ long as it lags 
behind in comthercial Computer know¬ 
how. At present the gap is five years 
which, according, to expats, might take 
up to ten years to c)ose. But Russia thgans 
to do it, using local machines wherever 
possible. Already, Tais has reported that 
Russian machines, Urals 11, 14 and 16, 
will be installed to serye 84 republic and 
15 research centres. Western computer 
men Write these machines off a* obsolete. 
And they argue that even when demand 
for computer hardware does slacken, 
there will stiff. be good business to be got 
out of supplying the Russians with 
technically complicated peripheral equip¬ 
ment. The other potential break, on the 
horizon is if the frustrated American 
computer lobby manages to persuade the 
Administration to lift the embargo, 
though this, as previous east-west trade 
debates in Washington have shown, is not 
something that will happen overnight. 


Indonesia 

Capitalists, come 
back! 

Jakarta 

General .Suharto* is ,jiqw inviting foreign 
capital > to return to practically every 
branch of industry in Indonesia. Business- 
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Our hostesses have something 
others haven’t 


Kuwait Airways, with one charming exception, are 
decidedly 1967 . We will jet you swiftly and efficiently 
between London, Paris, t ieneva, Cairo, Beirut, 

Kuwait, Karachi and Bombay. But our hostesses woo > ou 
every mile with a hospitality as old and splendid as 
Arabia itself. That, of course, is the charming exception. 
Arab hospitality. And no other airline can match Jt. 
Consult your travel agent for routes and schedules. 


trom time immemorial, traveller;, 
in Arabia have been greeted with coffee 
poured from a not like thin. 

It is the symbol of Arab hospitality, 
and is the cherished possession 
of every Kuwait hostess. 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS "Cl- 

1M Piccadilly, London, WI. Telephone: Grosvcnor 7681 
Telex No: 262 518 (London) Cables. Airkuwak London, W1. 





Century 
in the 
City 


On August 17th we celebrated 100 years 
in the City of London. 

On the occasion of this anniversary we 
extend greetings and best wishes to our 
many friends at home and abroad. 


{ Gillett Brothers 
{ Discount Company Ltd 

• ESTABLISHED 1867 
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,ncn from Austrape United States, 
Singapore, Mala! the Philippines, 
Japan and TaiwaJp attended a con¬ 
ference in Jakarw in August, were 
invited to discusfs of investing in 
state-owned enterjlike dockyards and 
jirlines (many rfly owned by the 
Dutch) and evel industrial projects 
built with Russil- The government 
expressed willing! pass whatever new 
regulations wereldered necessary to 
help this prucessjthese will, of course, 
|,e subject to Iifia’s new foreign in¬ 
vestment law, ohdamental provision 
i.f which is thf ign capital will be 
jrjven a “ concef 1 only for a definite 
period—30 yea| the case of an ar- 
langement thafdyear has made to 
resume control rubber plantation. 

Jakarta real if need to get econo¬ 
mic results quif the country is to be 
^aved in the eijn communism. There 
lias, however, f considerable gap be¬ 
tween intended performance and 
negotiations h^ded to drag out. T he 
delegates to tenth’s meeting were a 
bit surprised,** 1 the lack of proper 
information ') the economy—under¬ 
standable peif» view of the fact that 
no proper cef s l,een made for years. 
While one ofpocument referred to a 
labour force! million, two millions 
: 0 f them in fry* another mentioned 
a populatioijver a hundred million 
“half of wfrrm the labour force.” 
The ministrf Tian P ower * s 011 record 
Lis having tjde unionists that indus- 
itry forms a *7 P" cent of the Indo¬ 
nesian eco» and agriculture 72 per 
!<ent, but tP had no idea how many 
Kovernnien^rs there were, or shop 
tissistants, f tor Y workers or self-em- 
bloyed woi In * act » Indonesia has 
[probably f£ est civil service in the 
jworld (pei* population) as well as 
itlie S econ<f st standing army in Asia. 

Probablf 1 * are between 200 and 
!}oo factcfriploying a hundred or 
jmore wo f pnd some 60,000 small 
lactones 1 ^nploying fewer than a 



hundred workers. The visiting business¬ 
men were told that a great deal of foreign 
exchange was necessary to keep these 
factories running. Metal working indus¬ 
tries, for instance, need about $30 million 
annually in imports. The steel factory at 
Tjilegon in west Java, a Russian aid pro¬ 
ject, is unfinished because the Russians 
stopped their credit ; there is an oxygen 
production shop, a machine shop, and 
part of the power plant, but nothing more. 
This concern (which will cost a packet to 
complete and was planned to produce 
200,000 tons of steel a year eventually) 
and the half-built steel furnaces in south 
Sumatra and in south Kalimantan, are 
among those plants for which private in¬ 
vestment is being solicited. So also is an 
aluminium refining and production plant 
in east Sumatra, and almost anything else 
an investor might fancy, from an electric 
lamp factory to a glass factory which has 
ground to a halt and needs over $500,000 
to get back in production. 

Understandably, the government has in¬ 
formed the tiny trade union movement 
that what matters now more than higher 
wages and better working conditions is 
providing enough jobs for an already 
under-employed working force (be it 23 
million or 50 million) that is increasing 
at the rate of 1.3 million a year. Other¬ 
wise, General Suharto is certain that the 
partly slaughtered but still breathing 
Partai Konununist Indonesia will emerge 
from underground one of these days to 
rally the disillusioned and discontented 
masses. But it would l)e a bold foreign 
capitalist ready to take over Indonesia's 
small-scale and decapitalised industry and 
commerce from which the enterprising 
Chinese community is being driven out. 

Australian budget 

Guns and butter 

Canberra 

Mr William McMahon, Australia's 
federal treasurer, has proposed a budget 
for 1967-68 which will please Australian 
businessmen. Not that he has made any 
significant reductions in taxation, and 
the proposed increases in social service 
payments are only minor. But to an in¬ 
determinate government which has been 
under increasing criticism in recent 
months — culminating in a severe drub¬ 
bing in the recent by-election in Corio — 
the second McMahon budget brings hope 
of cutting down on the huge increases in 
public expenditure during the last three 
years. The Treasury’s view is that the 
budget is “expansionary, but not to the 
same degree as its predecessor.” 

And this is probably just what is 
wanted. Gross national product rose 5*6 
per cent in real terms in 1966-67, with 
farm increases high after the 1965-66 
drought year and expected to be high 
again this season. In these conditions con¬ 


fidence is self-generating, helped further 
by the rash of newly discovered minerals. 

Mr McMahon and;his Treasury J offi¬ 
cials have been struggling over the last 
three months to get a reduction in the 
rate of growth of public spending which 
has gone up by 60 per cent in the last 
four years compared with the 4.0 percent 
rise in gross national expenditure. De¬ 
fence expenditure alone more than 
doubled in these years and is expected to 
rise another 20 per cent in 1967-68. Mr 
McMahon is making a tentative first shot 
at cutting hack the growth in the 
Commonwealth government's total out¬ 
lays from last year’s 11 per cent to 9.5 per 
cent in 1967-68. 

Mr McMahon now expects the private 
sector of the economy to take up some of 
the running. Labour is available (employ¬ 
ment is expected to rise 3 per cent in 
1967-68); capital inflows increased in the 
June quarter; and there are now respon¬ 
sible hopes that the international reserves 
will show no fall in 1967-68. Consumer 
spending, which has been held back in 
the last two or three years to finance the 
rocketing defence bill — and also by the 
1965-66 drought — is at last to be given 
its head. More finance and resources are 
to be made available for the development 
of the country’s new-found mineral 
wealth. Optimistically, it is hoped to give 
Australians guns and butter at the same 
time, and to make the country more 
attractive to immigrants who have been 
slow to come of late. Australia’s labour 
force will need- them if the boom con¬ 
tinues. And the economy is going to need 
all of its growing reputation as a resort 
for international investment capital, too, 
if such a boom is to be sustained. 


KEY INDICATORS _ 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Slight falls in most commodities 
pushed our all-items indicator down 
0.6% this week. 

Cocoa is now selling at £218 a ton 
largely because of the Nigerian fight¬ 
ing. But Ghana's crop should 
recover with higher prices being 
paid to the farmers. Uncertainty 
about next season may encourage 
the new attempt to set up an inter¬ 
national agreement. 
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9 
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19 
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-1.7 
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Food 

106.1 
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90.9 
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Tokyo market 

Governor's gloom 

Tokyo 

An uneasy feeling persisted on the 
nervous Tokyo stock exchange 
(Kabutocho) this week after 
rumours of an expected increase 
in the official bank rediscount 
rate sent the market’s Dow-Jones 
average down by 24.6 to the year’s 
low of 1,369.45 on . Monday. 
Behind the setback, despite a 
small rally which regained 11 
points on Tuesday morning, were 
widespread fears that the Bank 
of Japan is prepared to raise the 
bank rate before the middle of 
September and that import col¬ 
lateral requirements may become 
stiff, rumours which the bank 
and the finance ministry would 
neither confirm nor deny. Fears 
continued to send the market 
down on Wednesday to the 
lowest point it has been since 
December 1965—and even Thurs¬ 
day’s slight recovery left it be¬ 
low the lows reached two years 
ago. Falls as heavy as that 
sustained in the last week are 
unusual, the only recent one be¬ 
ing the fall of 127 in two days 
in 1963 following the assassina¬ 
tion of President Kennedy. An 
early recovery is unlikely, 
especially as the government 
agencies still hold three-quarters 
of the stocks they bought to 
steady the market three years 
ago. These (as the chart shows) 
prevented this year’s earlier re¬ 
covery from topping the 1500 
level. 

The rumours began when 
Mr Makoto Usami, governor of 
the Bank of Japan, told business¬ 
men last week that there was a 
distinct possibility that such 
moves might be taken if the 
“ overheating ” of the economy 
continues. Investors arc seriously 
watching the rapidly growing 
prospects of another credit 
and fiscal tightening to slow 
down domestic business, curb ris¬ 
ing imports and correct the deficit 
in the international payments bal¬ 
ance. The finance ministry and 
the bank have announced that the 
over-all balance of payments dur¬ 
ing the first half of this year regis¬ 
tered a deficit of $490 million. 
If the trend goes on the deficit 
very conceivably could climb to 
more than $8no million for this 
calendar year. Foreign currency 
reserves, it is believed here, have 
already dipped below $2,000 mil- 
liqp, During June and July the 
i es declined by more than 
lillion. Several banks have 


said that they could drop 
to below $1,800 million by spring 
1968. 

Although the Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industry 
(MITI) and private businessmen 
have been protesting that the eco¬ 
nomy is not yet in an “ over¬ 
heated " condition, the finance 
ministry and the central bank are 
already developing plans to cut 
public spending funds this year 
by between $230 and $500 
million. However, MITI seems 
to be hedging its bets: behind 
the scenes the ministry has been 
urging industry to curtail 
current plant and equip¬ 
ment investments where overseas 
loans and purchase abroad of ex¬ 
pensive. machinery arc required. 

A mere rise in the bank re¬ 
discount rate by the expected 
0.365% (or 1/1000% per day as 
it is expressed here) by the end 
of this month or in the first half 
of September would not in itself 
slow down Japan’s present econo¬ 
mic recovery, although traders 
think it would lead to another 
hundred point fall in the index 

Other credit and admini¬ 
strative clarnpdowns will be 
necessary. Mr Usami told ion 
prominent Japanese business lea¬ 
ders last week that he didn’t 
want to hold down rising imports 
by raising interest rates on the de¬ 
posits which trading firms must 
put down to finance imports or to 
take such stopgap measures as 
drawing upon the ycn-dollar swap 
account which the bank has with 
the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. But though the mere men¬ 
tion of these possibilities was 
enough to scare the business com¬ 
munity, there has been very little 
advance speculative buying of a 
sort which could be hit by raising 
collateral requirements. 

It is certain, however, that 
squeezing credit will most likely 
achieve a new record in bankrupt¬ 


cies for Japan. In the January- 
July period there were 4,560 
bankruptcies (a monthly average 
of 651) against 5,919 for the 
whole of 1966. This is due to ris¬ 
ing production costs, increased 
wages, and failure of small and 
medium scale business to obtain 
bank loans as a result of the tight 
“ window guidance ” of the banks 
under pressure from the central 
bank. 

What will the 
planners do ? 

Part of the problem is that 
domestic demand has been excep¬ 
tionally strong. Industrial output 
increased by more than 20% dur¬ 
ing the first six months of this 
year compared with the same 
period of 1966. Exports are ris¬ 
ing—but only slowly by Japanese 
standards (8.8% between Janu¬ 
ary and June), while imports of 
raw materials and other items are 
soaring (up 23% in the same six 
months). MITI has divulged 
plans to seek more funds for ex¬ 
port-import bank financing, and 
will no doubt ask the central 
bank to case loans to exporters up 
to a full year against the limit of 
the present six months. MITI’s 
minister, Mr Wataro Kan no, this 
week met leaders of the textile, 
farm, fishery, chemical, mining 
and heavy electrical industries to 
urge them to boost their export 
promotion programmes. He is 
scheduled to meet leaders of 
heavy industries on Monday for 
t|ie same purpose. 

The economic planning agency 
is expected to draw up a list of 
conclusions by the end of this 
month. A leak of this agency’s 
recommendations to the govern¬ 
ment could easily cause the 
market to plunge further. If 
strong tight money policies fol¬ 
low, it could mean rhe shortest 
period of rising prosperity in 
Japan’s postwar history. 


Bids 

Golden 

shower(ing)s 

The Showerings never give up; 
they have now increased their bid 
for International Distillers and 
Vintners by 2s. fid. cash, making 
it worth around 23s.—with a cash 
guarantee of 22s. fid. But the 1 DY 
board is still pondering the issue. 
The market clearly thinks that the 
bid is a good one (as it is) and 
will fail. For the IDV shares 
were changing hands at only 
ans. fid. on Thursday, after thr 
new formal offer had been 
received by the IDV shareholders 
Tf the IDV directors have the 
interest of their shareholders at 
heart they should accept, even il 
they arc convinced that they could 
run the business better than 
Showerings; the offer is now 
just too good for any other course 
of action. And if Watney Mann 
does not accept for its ib% of 
IDV its shareholders should ask 
their board to make clear—-in 
hard cash—exactly what benefits 
Watney Mann will derive from 
the continued independence of 
IDV which it would not get from 
the combination of IDV and 
Showerings. There would be 
plenty of other willing buyers for 
Watney Mann’s wine, spirit and 
off-licence interests, even if 
Showerings wcic not as interested 
as the present IDV board. 

The middlemen 

The £4 million bid by the mighty 
American, International 1 ele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora¬ 
tion, for the small British whole¬ 
saler, Electrical Components 
(Holdings) company is, on the 
face of it, a little surprising 
What does ITT want with com¬ 
parative small-firy like EC ? Foi 
one thing it is fyusy consolidating 
its European consumer products 
network (consisting in' Britain 
of expensive radio and television 
sets) and Electrical Components, 
in the domestic appliance market 
itself, offers a nicely spread dis¬ 
tributive network in Britain. For 
another, EC is also in the Light¬ 
ing business, with its subsidiary 
company Lighting Design Ser¬ 
vice, and ITT has just recently 
moved into the big-time lighting 
equipment market in Europe 
with its takeover of thq French 
Claude Paz company. j 

The Electrical Components 
may or may not be slowly blended , 
in the ITT’s other British sub- j 
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dering the smallest premium ; and 
that going public is a very expen¬ 
sive way of raising cash. All 
those who could be seeking a 
quotation for their companies 
ought to read this book, for they 
will see just how much they are 
likely to lose. 

The authors' sympathies are 
rightly with the owners of the 
companies. For if their shares 
could have been sold at 25s. in¬ 
stead of the 23s. fixed by the issu¬ 
ing house, it is they who lose the 2 S. 
to the stags who sell immediately 
after allotment to b market eager 
to snap up a 25s. bargain. The 
issuers arc not evil manipulators, 
but like everyone they yearn for 
worldly success and they have 
friends. Perhaps the market will 
take the shares at 25s., but how 
much more comfortable to make 
sure that all arc snapped up by 
pricing low, how much nicer to 
give underwriting and its fees to 
professional friends in the hope 
of reciprocation in a subsequent 
business deal. The authors, like 
so many academics, put too little 
emphasis on the pig-headed 
humanity of the financial world. 

Since the lowest premium on 
issue price occurs after tenders, 
the newcomer to the stock mar¬ 
ket should press for this form of 
issue. Yet, absurdly for such a 
supply and demand institution, 
the stock exchange is unwilling 
to give free play to the tender, 
which allows the potential buyers 
to make a bid based on their esti¬ 
mate of the shares’ worth. Only 
for water companies is the tender 
allowed, and only then, one sus¬ 
pects, because the companies are 
legally required to raise their 
money this way. In the full ten¬ 
der for their stock, successful 
applicants are allotted slock at 
the price they bid, starting with 
the highest and working down 
until all the stock is issued ; this 
involves the bidders in a real, 
objective investment decision since 
they can be landed with stock at 
ridiculous prices if their judg¬ 
ment is wrong. In the semi-tender 
for equities, encouraged by the 
stock exchange experimentally in 
1963, the lowest price at which 
all the stock would have been 
issued is then the price for all 
bidders even if they bid above. 

Commendably, the authors do 
not stop at analysis, but suggest 
a solution to the problems they 
have analysed: a two-price tender 
system, which allows new shares 
to be issued at a low enough price 
to attract keen bidding but deters 
the absurdly high bids made 
simply to ensure an allotment of 
shares at a much lower price on 
the semi-tender system. They sug¬ 
gest that the lower band of suc¬ 
cessful bids should receive allot¬ 
ments at a discount on the all- 
issued price, while all higher bids 
would receive allotments at the 
all-issued price. This is a very 
conservative solution, which 
allows the supposedly competent 
#' 


issuing houses to dodge the task 
of pricing the shares. 

Why not have a tap and tender 
system ? The issuing house would 
put up the new shares for full 
tender and simultaneously * an¬ 
nounce a reserve price, which 
would be a good guide to the 
shares' value. Only bids above 
the reserve price would be ac¬ 
cepted, and if these did not take 
up all the shares offered the issu¬ 
ing house would have to hold the 
balance. All the proceeds of the 
tender and the value of the re¬ 
tained shares at the reserve price 
would be handed to the shares' 
original owners, less a small hand¬ 
ling fee. If the issuing house put 
the reserve price too high it would 
find itself having to finance a sub¬ 
stantial holding ; if it put it too 
low keen market bidding would 
make sure that it could not stag 
the issue itself. There would be 
some risk that the issuing house 
would be left with an uncomfort¬ 
ably large block of shares in diffi¬ 
cult market conditions, but then 
if the company is as good as the 
prospectus says, it should not be 
long before the tap of stock could 
be released gradually at a profit. 

Banks and units „ 

Horning in 

In banking, keeping up with the 
Joneses (not Aubrey) is now 
regarded as de rigeur. Three 
clearing banks are now in unit 
trusts, and eyes are on the others, 
(with the notable exception of 
the National Provincial, which 
has apparently forsworn the 
game). Their working - class 
relatives, the Trustee Savings 
Banks, are now devising their 
trust, so the challenge is becoming 
more intense. 

Martins is now joining Lloyds 
and the Westminster in offering 
units of its own trust over the 
counter. It has agreed with 
London and Edinburgh,Insurance 
to buy a 75% interest in each of 
two of that company’s wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, Unicorn 
Securities and Dillon Walker 
for a total of £325,0011. These are 
the companies running the 
Unicorn group of unit trusts, 
which will now be called Martins 
Unicorn group. 

From the point of view of the 
bank, which initiated the deal, the 
reason for getting into unit trusts 
is clear enough, the way having 
been shown by its competitors, 
but the decision to buy its way in, 
instead of setting up a new trust, 
is novel. The choice of one of 
the movement's four biggest 
groups, with £50 million in its 
charge, overshadows the efforts of 
the bigger banks already in this 
field. It also eliminates the ex¬ 
pensive getting-under-way stage. 
And Unicom has large trusts. So, 
despite the rather small average 
unitholdings in them, it is com- 
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fortably in the profit-making 
class of managers. This direct 
take-over is sensible but comes at 
a time when the unit trust 
movement may be settling down 
to one of its quiescent times, for 
the July figures, good though 
rhey were, had the benefit of||h<‘ 
initial offer of Westminster- 
Hambro units. 

The arrangement shows how- 
hard-pressed even the biggest un ; t 
trust management companies are 
under today's increasingly com¬ 
petitive conditions. The directors 
of London and Edinburgh had 
already decided that the usual 
method of newspaper advertising 
was not going to be enough bv 
itself so its salesmen arc nut sell¬ 
ing unit-linked assurance policies, 
but only in reply to enquiries. 
Now, with Martins’ 700 banches 
ill the scheme, more aggressive¬ 
ness will not be necessary. 

The managers of Unicorn, 
headed by Mr Edward du C'ann, 
still (but for how long more?) 
chairman of the Conservative 
party, are staying on. So, says Sir 
Cuthbrrt Clegg, chairman of 
Martins, “ w-e shall have plenty of 
investment advice.” This although 
no Unicorn trust was in the top 
twenty for any of the three 
periods for which The Economist 
published a league table on 
July 15th. 


Domestic appliances 

Gasification 

Tube Investments' use of the 
money it got from steel national¬ 
isation to make a bid of bbs. a 
share for Radiation is a two¬ 
pronged drive into the domestic 
appliance market. Radiation, 
though not keen to split up its 
profits or sales by product, has 
certainly a large and flourishing 
gas appliance side, and a loss¬ 
making electric side, as well as 
solid fuel stoves, lube Invest¬ 
ments already has a stake in 
electrical appliances, with its 
Simplex-GE, in which it is in 
association with the American 
General Electric company. Of the 
main domestic goods, it makes 
cookers, spin dryers and water 
and space heaters. So, although 
the gas side of Radiation is the 
obvious attraction, Tube reckons 
it can make good use of the 
electrical side too, rationalising it 
with its existing set-up. And 
Radiation has some good trade 
marks: Ascot and New World 
as well as the company's own 
name. 

Times have been tough in the 
business, for on top of the credit 
squeeze came the gas boards' go- 
slow on sales of appliances follow¬ 
ing the 1965/66 inadequacies of 
supply. Radiation apparently 
made a small loss in 1966 even 
on central heating, an important 
part of its business and the 
glamour side of gas. 

This is why Tube's bid needs 
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close inspection. For although it 
values the shares at 25 times the 
1966 earnings, it is only t*) t^mes 
the 1965 figure. The puzzle for 
shareholders is to determine which 
figure, is more relevant. Radia¬ 
tion’s chairman forecast a modest 
iriQease in profits this year, but 
by the lime reflation has worked 
through to profits, increased com¬ 
petition will have taken the place 
of deflation as a depressant. 

What matters to shareholders is 
how a smaller company like 
Radiation would fare in future if 
left alone to fight the giants. What 
is remarkable is that the acquisi¬ 
tion of Cannon (Holdings) by 
the ( British General Electric 
in 1964 did not spark off a whole 
round of rationalisation moves in 
the industry. The big fellows 
have got the electrical appliances 
market pretty well shared out 
between them — although more 
rationalisation is still on the 
cards. But gas appliance manu¬ 
facture is largely in the hands of 
smaller, specialist companies, such 
as Sidney Flavel, William Sugg 
and United Gas Industries, names 
well known from the glamorous 
days of the trend to high-speed 
gas appliances using it ; even 
before the trend to central heating 
and the North Sea gas boom 
brought other shares, more con¬ 
cerned with boilers and valves, 
into fashion. 

But the change to natural gas 
does not look like cheapening 
supplies for a good many years, 
and in the meantime is liable to 
disrupt production as factory 
space is needed to make the 
necessary components for adapta¬ 
tions. Here Parkinson Cowan 
has the advantage in having the 
use of British Motor Holdings' 
spare factory capacity through its 
agreement with the car company's 
Fishcr-Bendix subsidiary. 

Rationalisation in the electrical 
appliance industry was epitomised 
by the merger of Hot point with 
Morphy-Richards, to form British 
Domestic Appliances early in 
1966. This gave the new com¬ 
pany, jointly owned by Associated 
Electrical Industries and Electric 
and Musical Industries, 28% of 
the washing machine market and 
25% in refrigerators, with even 
higher proportions for smallcf 
goods. Though the total market 
has declined since then, the shares 
have probably remained more-or- t 
less the same. Certainly Hoover’s 
shares of the various British mar¬ 
kets in which it operates are still 
running about the same as last 
year. Then Hoover had 38% of 
British washing machine sales and 
57% of vacuum sweepers, its 
traditional line, and a higher pro¬ 
portion of exports. 

Hoover itself is interested in 
gas appliances and seriously con¬ 
templating moving properly into 
the business. It is already market¬ 
ing its own gas fire, so far 
With only moderate success. But 
H cover is unlikely to counter-bid 


for Radiation or lead the charge 
fo^the other independents. Its 
board has apparently examined a 
large number of companies—and 
it would be strange if the likely 
gas candidates were not among 
them — and found none that it 
wanted to buy. 

But Hoover and the other 
major electrical appliance makers 
have now got to decide how much 
more they want to be involved in 
the fluctuating domestic appliance 
market. 7 ’he most successful of 
them all, Sir Jules Thorn, a man 
who made money even out of 
electric cookers, has started to 
diversify hard out of the field with 
his hid for Metal Industries. And 
if even Sir Jules prefers greener 
.fields, who will dare to plunge 
further ? So in the absence of a 
counter bid soon, the Radiation 
shareholders would be well ad¬ 
vised to accept l ubes’ offer. 


Breweries 

Growth by 
expansion 

Scottish and Newcastle Breweries 
has always grown by “ large 
scale ” new investment in pubs 
and hotels With growth by take¬ 
over, According to the chairman, 
“ all too frequently the price paid 
is so high that little benefit 
accrues to the ordinary stock¬ 
holder, the more so since in our 
industry the economics of size 
beyond a certain point, are not 
particularly marked.” The con¬ 
trast between the profit record 
of Scottish and Newcastle and 
most other brewers suggests that 
SirgWilliam Younger's comments 
may not be too wide of the mark. 
Over the four years to April 1967, 
the company’s pre-tax profits have 
increased 70%, and equity earn¬ 
ings have almost doubled, despite 
the change to corporation tax. 
Over this period the ordinary 
share capital has remained un¬ 
changed. • 

Last year Sir William warned 
that the * company's plans for 
investing in new hotels were to 
be “ reviewed ” because of 
the selective employment tax, 


absence of cash grants and so on. 
This year the warning is repeated 
and extended to pubs as well. 
Whether the company has 
actually stopped * investing in 
new hotels is not mpdc clear. 
Has it ? 

The complaints about official 
discrimination against the hotel 
industry arc, reasonable, but the 
pub trade seems to be suffering 
no more than any other sector 
of industry. The remedy is to 
offer a better pub service, in¬ 
cluding in particular a wider 
range of refreshments, and more 
and better food (see page 668). 
Despite his grumbling. Sir Wil¬ 
liam is confident abodt the group's 
growing interest in the whisky 
blending, and its sales through the 
free trade. In view of these 
prospects, and the company's 
record, the P/E ratio of 15 
times, at 64s. qd., is appropriate. 
But it docs make the 15.9 average 
for the other brrweril-s in the 
Financial Times Actuaries Index 
look awfully high. 

... and by take-over 

By contrast, Whitbread expands 
by take-over, the latest morsel 
being Fremlins, whose share¬ 
holders were offered terms last 
week. Fremlins was previously 
merely under Colonel Whitbread’s 
famous “umbrella,” with Whit¬ 
bread having a minority holding. 
Again in contrast to Scottish and 
Newcastle^:, Whitbread’s equity 
earnings ‘over the last four years 
have fallen from 18.5% { ad¬ 

justed) to 14.7%, and the price- 
earnings of Whitbread “A” at 
14J is below that of other large 
brewery groups. These in turn 
are slightly higher than industrial 
shares as a whole. The only 
justification for the differential 
is partly a vague lingering hope 
of benefits from rationalisation 
in the industry, and partly the 
assumption that consumption of 
beer will turn up in the first stag^ 
of any economic revival that may 
be on the way Against this it 
can be, and has been, strongly 
argued that under government 
pressure margins are now being 
squeezed, while costs arc continu¬ 
ing to rise, and that at the 


moment theifc is not the slightest 
sign of any Upturn in consump. 
tion. < 

Squeezing brewers’ margins j t , 
the long run Will simply tend tu 
squeeze the Amount they spend 
on rehabilitation of their public 
houses. This |n turn might have 
a marginal effect on the rate ol 
beer consumption, since the 
restoration of the pub has beer 
one of the faetbrs underlying tin 
growth in consumption in the las 1 
dccatft. But it, has not been tht 
only one. Equally important ha: 
been the expahsion of non-put 
outlets : the increase in the num 
ber of restaurants, cafes, clubs 
'etc. selling beer, and higher sale: 
.through these outlets and (cspeci 
ally since the introduction 0 
canned brer) for drinking a 
home. This is all what is mean 
by the fast growing free trade 

True, Whitbread is a brewe 
that has always specialised in sup 
plying the “free trade,” but thi 
has tended to meap, largely untiec 
pubs, the “ free houses ”—hardb 
the most dynamic sector of th< 
beer market. If the “ free trade ’ 
in the broad sense continues t< 
grow fastest, the brewers to bene 
fit most will be those with th< 
strongest and most widely pro 
moted brands of bottled and kef 
beer. Here Whitbread is onl] 
moderately well placed. It ha 
two quite strong brands of kef 
beer, “ Tankard,” and “ Flower’ 
Keg.” It seems to be making tin 
mistake of concentrating its pro 
motion on the first of these (whicl 
was an orginal Whitbread beer) 
instead of the second (which wa 
bought but is probably a more dis 
tinctive and stronger brand). Bu 
neither of these has the nations 
significance^ say Guinness, Bass 
Worthington, Double Diamond 0: 
even Red Barrel. Whitbread ha 
done well in the very difficul 
trading conditions in the year t( 
March to raise its profits b] 
£440,000 to £9.5 million befon 
tax. Even so, its immediate pros 
pccts arc no better than those 0 
the average large brewery group 
But the likely stability of brewer] 
profits over the next year or tw<. 
does justify a slightly highci 
rating for brewery shares than foi 
industrial shares as a whole. 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE 

LONDON 

Trade figures helped shares. Long¬ 
dated gilt-edged benefited from 
switching out of the “steel” stock. 


NEW YORK 

A portly-technical reaction in 
reduced trading. 

JAPAN 

Prices dived on fears of a rise in 
rediscount rate. 


WORLD BOURSES 

Indies* • 1M7 
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ago 

All- 

tima 

High 

London 

431.8 

436.B 

372.2 

+ 1.2 

- 0.1 

+16.3 

- 3.1 

NawYork 816.7 

826.7 

786.4 

- 1.2 

+ 1.4 

+11.7 

- 8.0 

Franca 

88.4 

100.6 

82.9 

+ 2.8 

+ 3.3 

-21.8 

—62.6 

Germany 

•7.7 

B8.9 

68.0 

+ 1.6 

+11.2 

+16.6 

-37.6 

Holland 

333.3 

233.9 

270.4 

+ 0.6 

+ 3.6 

+26.9 

-22.7 

Italy C 

Hosed 

87.4 

66.2 





Canada 

172.6 

172;0 

148.6 

- 0.1 

+ Ts 

+li~3 

- 0.6 

Belgium 

•2.8 

82.6 

71.4 

+ 0.4 

+ 2.1 

- 1.1 

-22* 

Australia 

403.6 

403.6 

320.7 

+ 1.7 

+ 7.3 

+23.4 


Swadan 

237.3 

237.3 

188.9 

+ 0.6 

+ 2.2 

1 3.0 

-1L4. 

Japan 1,364.2 

1,606.3 

1,364.2 

- 6.4 

-1,7 

- 9.4 

-22.1 


• Stock Price* end Yield* on page* 691 end 882 
■> t London August 17th 
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Irish mining 

Leprechauire real, but 
not for evf 


peculativc 
ning has 
rival the 
lia. How 
>ble ? The 
of North- 
igh lead, 


The build 
interest in 
reached proportij 
nickel rush in 
much of it is jus 
latest results aTe 
gate Exploration. - 
zinc, and silver j“ l Galway. 

too. 

ations 18 
have been 
the mine’s 
1 million to 
iow be only 
,e first divi- 
d. 


And impressive 
Since starting, 
months ago 
good enough t 
indebtedness fi 
£1.8 million. I 
another year bi 
dends will be ( 

Tynagh’s peif 106 l* as come 
as a rcvelationj(ny self-styled 
mining experts ^ act a 
substantial pat* 1 ® deposit is 
near the surf^l thus access¬ 
ible to rclatihcap methods 
of open pit «has had a lot 
to do with [he deposit is 
compact witl 


content. Ai 
Irish goven 
twenty ycarffe^ 
to mining q* 

It was thcl r 
concessions 


tWrly high metal 
njop of this the 


has given a 
concession 
les. 

ing of these tax 
ten years ago 


naiuiia j- /- ~n 

that really s4 exploration 
in earnest * cc * to toc * a Y s 
non-ferrousfe boom. Besides 
Tynagh, thi shows the Gort- 
drum mint* 1 « soon tc> start 
up, producEinly copper and 
to a muc^ r extent silver. 



similar tax concessions — not to 
mention the relief to Cornwall’s 
unemployment problem. 

Despite this beehive of activity 
the recent 60% jump in North- 
gate shares to 68s. in just over 
two months seems overdone. 
Much of this is dpe to the leap in 
silver prices which, currently at 
J5od. per ounce, are about 34% 
up on the fixed price which 
ruled until last May. Tynagh 
produces a fair amount of silver. 
But last year silver accounted for 
only 10% of the metal it sold. 

And even allowing for the ex¬ 
pected increase in the mine’s silver 
output this year and assuming 
that prices remain at their present 
levels silver is only likely to add 
about y% to Tynagh’s gross metal 
earnings last year, whilst the 
prices of lead and zinc, the main 
money earners, show every sign 
of being less than last year. It 
will also be another year before 
any dividends are declared. By 
then the mine will only have 
another three years of readily 
accessible deposits left before the 
heavy capital expenditure in¬ 
volved in digging deeper. True, 
Northgate now has a 24% holding 
in the Gortdrum mine which will 
soon begin to earn. Nevertheless 
at 68s. } earning 5s. id., a share 
Northgate looks overvalued at a 
P/E ratio of over 12. 


Borregaard 

Chipped, but not 
pulped 

Borregaard, Norway’s biggest in¬ 
dustrial group, reports that pro¬ 
duction and sales in the first half 
of 1967 “have been maintained 
at a high level,” whatever that 
may mean, presumably that they 
are maintaining last year’s rather 
low level. 

Although paper and pulp have 
always dominated the business and 
remain the company’s speciality 
the interim report reveals that 
only one-third of group sales is 
now in forest products and shows 
also the spread into oils and 
fats, textiles, food products, 
chemicals, paint and mining. 
So the firm is anything but a 
one-product concern. Unfortun¬ 
ately, just at the moment, with 
poor economic conditions spread¬ 
ing out from Britain and Ger¬ 
many to affect all of Europe, 
diversification is no answer; in 
fact, the wider the spread, the 
more dependent a company is on 
the level of economic activity. 



Borregaard pulp ; over-production? 


But these other businesses, with 
some exceptions such as textiles, 
should pick up sooner than paper, 
which looks like being saddled 
with over-production for some 
time yet. Bleached sulphate pulp 
coming in increasing quantities 
from North America, once the 
voluntary summer stoppage is 
over, will make the position worst- 
in this market. But the ces¬ 
sation of production by some 
Swedish and other companies, 
whose running down of stocks is 
at present adding to the chaos, 
will stabilise the balance in sul¬ 
phite paper pulp (made by the 
action of sulphurous, as opposed 
to sulphuric, acid on wood chips). 

With little chance of a higher 
price level in the foreseeable 
future, and in the face of rising 
wage and other costs, the profita¬ 
bility of the paper side of the 
group’s business depends upon in¬ 
creasing production and pushing 
sales in those countries where the 
best prices can be obtained. By 
the latter means, paper prices re¬ 
ceived have been maintained this 
year in spite of sagging German 
and British markets; the Austrian 
subsidiary, to which the import¬ 
ance of the German market is 
much reduced by the EEC tariffs, 
actually increased the value of 
its sales by more than the 6% 
rise in volume. But as all com¬ 
panies will be using the same 
technique, it will be increasingly 
difficult. 

The Austrian company, though 
very small compared with the 
parent organisation, is likely to 
be of increasing value as tariffs 
eventually fade, situated as it is 
among the big users. At present 
it is making sulphite writing and 
printing papers and pulp for 
paper and viscose. Now a 150,000 
tons-a-year coating plant is 
scheduled to start next spring. 

More important is the antici¬ 
pated completion next year of a 
copper plant in Norway, capable 
of processing 400,000 tons, and 
possibly 600,000 tons of ore a 
year. Attention is still being given 
to plans to build a £20 million 
newsprint milt and a pulp mill 
in Brazil. But this is probably not 


the best way for the organisation 
to spend its £10 million liquid 
assets. 

In the meantime, this kind of 
statement gives little ground for 
expecting an early return to the 
.9-5% earnings of 1965, and the 
shares at 114 are selling for 
nearly 30 times i966’s 2.6%. In 
the Long run, this will no doubt 
be justified, but it looks like a 
matter of several years. 


British Match 

Chips with 
everything 

Now we know why everyone is 
so keen on Hooding the market 
with cheap matches. It is so 
profitable. British Match, ac¬ 
cording to its latest report, 
makes 13.1% pre tax on its world¬ 
wide sales of matches, and only 
5% on its other activities, mainly 
in wood chipboard. It earns 
21 °o on its match-assets, and 
7.5% on non-match assets. This 
is a little unfair to the non-match 
interests, since these include a 
large Canadian plywood factory 
which came on stream, or on ply, 
or whatever the term is, only this 
May. And will be profitable 
only next year. 

Although matches still account 
for 77% of British Match’s 
profits, the plunge into related 
wood products has reduced the 
assets employed in matches from 
75 ?o five years ago to 53% now. 
The investments have been good 
long-term ones, for British 
Match has done the classic right 
thing for a company with a 
declining home market in its 
staple product. It has diversified 
geographically with its main pro¬ 
duct — so that sales in Britain 
must now account for less than 
a quarter of the total and else¬ 
where only into things it already 
understands, which themselves 
have good growth prospects — 
sales of chipboard in this country 
rose 8% even last year after 
several years of an annual 
increase of 18%. British Match’s 
continuing problem, however, in 
matches or in wood products, is 
that it makes products which are 
relatively easy to produce, and are 
therefore liable to be in the fore¬ 
front of any export push by a de¬ 
veloping country with forests. 

The shares have recently 
recovered from last year's tie- 
pressed 28s. to their present 
38s. 6d., where they still yield, a 
very safe 5.8% and are on a P/E 
ratio of only 9.8. They are worth 
buying — though the company 
suffers badly tax-wise from its 
extensive overseas interests, 
mostly in . the sterling area, 
which do not, therefore, offer 
the hedge against devaluation 
associated with other overseas- 
oriented companies.. 
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THE. REINSURANCE CORPORATI ON 

STATEMENT BY MR JONATHAN BACKHOUSE 


The 48th Annual General 
Meeting of The Reinsurance 
Corporation Limited will be held 
on September 7th, 1967, at the 
offices of the Company, Fenton 
House, 17, Billiter Street, London, 
E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from 
the statement by Mr Jonathan 
Backhouse, the Chairman, which 
has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1966 :— 

The Accounts show that, despite 
the efforts that have been made 
to bring about an improvement in 
our business, our underwriting 
results have again been adversely 
influenced by the difficult times 
through which the reinsurance 
market has been passing. I should, 
however, point out that the opera¬ 
tions reported in our Revenue 
Accounts refer not only to the 
current year’s acceptances but also 
to the business from prior years 
and hence do not fully reflect the 
trend towards improvement which 
is discernible in some areas and 
on which 1 shall comment in 
dealing with individual sectors of 
our business. 

The poor experience of recent 
years has been such and has 
endured for so long as to lead to 
a constriction of capacity in the 
reinsurance market, but demand 
for reinsurance protection has 
continued to increase. There is a 
growing awareness among insur¬ 
ance companies that reinsurers 
supply a service which is essential 
to the conduct of insurance 
business and cannot be allowed to 
sustain losses year after year. 
These circumstances should enable 
reinsurers to obtain better terms 
and conditions than hitherto and 
there is already evidence of this 
in the business currently being 
a< < epted. 

Although there is promise of a 
better out-turn in the future, I 
must warn you that the arcounts 
for the next year or two could be 
influenced to some extent by the 
eventual outcome of contracts 
entered into in prior years. Whilst 
the Company has been engaged in 
the progressive reduction of the 
amount of business written, the 
effect of this has been masked by 
increased rates and by natural 
growth of the contracts we have 
retained. This reduction has been 
taken a step further in 1967 and 
in 1968 a drastic pruning of the 
Company’s portfolio will be 
effected to eliminate unsatisfactory 
accounts. 

There is evidence that condi¬ 
tions are improving for direct- 
writing offices and your Board 


are confident that this improve¬ 
ment will ultimately be reflected 
in the reinsurance market. This 
would allow us once again to 
develop a larger premium income. 
When considering a future increase 
in our business it will also be 
necessary to bear in mind that the 
new Companies Act calls for a 
higher Tatio of net assets to 
premium income than has been 
necessary in the past. To enable 
the Company to take advantage 
of better conditions when they 
arise, it is proposed to raise 
additional capital. The amount to 
be raised and the method of doing 
so have yet to be decided but 
shareholders will receive full 
particulars as soon as a final 
decision has been reached. 


PROPORTIONAL 

The Fire and Accident premiums 
of £3,950,887 show a reduction of 
some £330,392 on the previous 
year’s business. The planned 
reduction in our Accident volume 
has resulted in Motor premiums 
falling by £310,000 and Miscel¬ 
laneous Accident premiums by 
£240,000. Fire premiums, how¬ 
ever, rose by £220,000, largely by 
reason of the natural growth 
element in the business already 
on our books. 

The claims experience in the 
Fire Account deteriorated and, 
after providing the required in¬ 
crease in unearned premium 
reserve relative to the higher 
income, an underwriting loss of 
£195,000 resulted. We have yet 
to feel the full benefit of the 
measures being taken by insurance 
companies, both in the United 
Kingdom and overseas, to increase 
rates for fire insurance and to 
encourage full value insurance, 
better construction and layout and 
improved fire protection. 

In the Accident Department we 
have continued the policy of 
reducing the volume of Motor 
business to the extent that this 
now represents only 18% of the 
Proportional Accident business. 
Although we have been able to 
release £124,000 from the Fund, 
the Account produced an under¬ 
writing loss of £31,000, mainly 
resulting from the run-off of 
contracts cancelled at the end of 
1965 or earlier. 

Miscellaneous Accident business 
has proved disappointing as there 
had been signs in the previous 
three years of a diminishing trend 
in claims experience. Although we 
reduced the volume of business 
and were able to reduce the Fund 
by £96,000, claims experience 


worsened appreciably and an 
underwriting loss of £92,000 was 
produced. This again was partially 
caused by the run-off of cancelled 
contracts, where reserves for out-' 
standing claims set up in accord¬ 
ance with Ceding Companies’ 
advices have subsequently proved 
inadequate. 

In summary, the Proportional 
Accounts produced an under¬ 
writing loss of £318,570, or 8% 
of the premiums written, compared 
with a profit of £89,123 in the 
previous year. There is evidence 
that in at least some areas our 
Fire business has been better in 
1966 and I refer particularly to 
the United Kingdom from which 
50 % of our portfolio emanates. 

Regrettably a similar trend is 
not yet discernible in the Accident 
business derived from home and 
overseas sources. Whilst our policy 
continues to be one of restraint, 
wc are maintaining, to the best of 
our ability, the long-standing 
connections which we have with 
British and overseas companies 
where we feel that they themselves 
are doing everything they can to 
improve the experience under 
their treaties and that continua¬ 
tion of our interest will prove of 
benefit to the Company. 

EXCESS OF LOSS 

The premiums of £1,890,213 
show a reduction of 9% in relation 
to the previous year. The Fund at 
the end of the year increased by 
£326,352 of which £210,000 has 
been transferred from the Profit 
and Loss Account. The Fund 
represents 362% of the premiums 
in the Accounts. It will be 
appreciated that an annual assess¬ 
ment is made of the reserves 
required, not only to cover all 
(laims which have been notified 
to us, but also to provide for 
claims not yet reported in respect 
of which our liability may have 
been engaged. 

Last year I mentioned that the 
1964 underwriting year at the end 
of the second year (1965) showed 
a marked improvement on earlier 
years at the same stage. The 
improvement continued in 1966 
but prudently the Fund for that 
year has been retained at its 
present level to meet future 
claims. 

The 1965 underwriting year 
regrettably did not maintain the 
promise of a better out-turn and 
the claims experience at the end 
of the second year necessitated a 
strengthening of the Fund by 
£150,000. The transfer from the 
Profit and Loss Account of 
£210,000 includes the sum re¬ 


quired for 1965 as indicated, 
the balance of £60,000 being 
applied to 1963 and prior under¬ 
writing years. 

The first year of the 1966 
Account, by comparison with the 
preceding year, has produced a 
higher ratio of claims incurred to 
premiums written. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that a 
larger proportion of the business 
was written on a variable rate 
basis and the adjustment premiums 
based on claims already notified 
to us have yet to be received. 
Initially this has an adverse effect 
but as the account develops it is 
reasonable to assume that the 
eventual result may prove to be 
more favourable than for past 
underwriting years. 

This extension of the number of 
contracts written on a variable 
rate basis enable premiums to be 
related more closely to claims 
experience. There are indications 
that we are beginning to move 
towards a more satisfactory 
position in Excess of Loss re¬ 
insurance, but we are continuing 
the policy of restricting our 
commitments until there is a 
marked improvement in the re¬ 
insurance market. 

1 feel it necessary to emphasise 
the vital importance to reinsurers 
of ceding companies ensuring that 
claims which might involve the 
liability of their reinsurers be 
reported more promptly than has 
sometimes been the case. 


MARINE 

In the 1966 Revenue Account 
the premiums of £767,844 show a 
reduction of £03,390 in com¬ 
parison with the ( preceding year. 

The 1963 underwriting year 
closed with a' loss of £147,110 
and this amount;has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Funi from the Profit 
and Loss Account 

It is also to bei anticipated that 
the 1964 and 1965 underwriting 
years when clos'd will produce 
losses. To prqride for this 
possibility, the Fund for these 
years has been, augmented by 
£50,000 from thje Appropriation 
Account. 

The balance of (the 1966 under¬ 
writing year has peen retained in 
the Fund which now amounts to 
£923,446, being 120% of the 
premiums in the Revenue Account. 

As the adverse cytje through 
which Marine business has been 
passing continued in 1966, we 
have deemed it expedient to 
reduce further the volume of 
premiums written in 1967. 
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profit and Account 

The gross in tit d dividends 
total £573,01 ijincrease of 
EiOi537 compafth the pre¬ 
vious year. 

The result ofaar’s under¬ 
writing has reqfransfers from 
the Profit anJ Account of 
£675,680. asfcared with 
£560,877 lastiana there 


an overall deficit for the year of 
£ 106,598 carried to the Appropria¬ 
tion Account. 

On the 31st March, 1967, a 
special interim dividend of 4d. per 
share, less tax, was paid in order 
to take advantage of the relief 
available under Section 85 of the 
Finance Act 1965. This is the 
second successive year in which a 
'special interim dividend has been 


paid for tax reasons and, as it 
does not appear that there is any 
further relief of this nature avail¬ 
able to us, dividend payments in 
the future will be considered when 
the Accounts for the year have 
been completed. 

BALANCE SHEET 
The book value of the invest¬ 
ments, less the Investment Reserve, 


it a I Traders Limited 

Dea/Jf 9ta ^ Minerals, Ores, Chemicals, Cocoa, Sugar, Fishmaai and other commodities 

^ ^ 

from the accounts and tha atatemsnt by tlte Chairman, 

Sir John Brown. 

ral of trading profits was substantially below that of the previous year, 
fire still substantial by comparison with the years prior to the year ended 
1 1965 if allowance is made for the fact that the accounts now presented 
ude any contribution from the Brookside Metal Co. Limited, the wholly- 
Dsidiary disposed of in April 1966. Our main trading subsidiaries each 
I a fair share; in particular L.P.C. Chemicals & Dyes Limited maintained 
3 rofits of the preceding year, being equally successful in its home trade 
andj>ort markets while our Australian subsidiary turned in a higher profit than 
preNf- In the United States of America, Metal Traders Inc. did well in the condi- 
tiorfsaitins but could not match its record breaking achievement of the 
preJyear. 

^October 1966 the Company has been engaging in business as produce 
mejte and brokers. In April 1967 we acquired the entire share capital of E. 
BbI Co. Limited, an old established company of commodity merchants and 
de^or some £120,000. In May 1967, we acquired the entire issued share 
C80f metal dealers A. Strauss & Co. Limited for £240,000. The average profits 
off two companies, over the past five years, is approximately £110,000 and 
sHmore than replace the contribution made by the Brookside Metal Co. 
LJ in the years prior to the year ended 31 st March 1965. Nothing is included in 
t^ounts in respect of either company. 

lieve raw material inventories at points of consumption now stand in many 
efit what must be regarded as low levels. Unless, therefore, we are about to 
^ period of general economic slump—which I do not believe—it seems to me 
jtainay see in the not too distant future a resumption of economic growth and 
|of^of re-stocking in which I believe your Company will be able actively and 
pb|/ to fulfil its merchanting role. 


FIVE YEAR SUMMARY 


mew 31st March 



fibfits before taxation 
Net Profit after 
for the year 

J /idend per 2a. 
nit 


|aata 

:s par 2a. Stock Unit 
rfcontributsd by 
la Metal Co. Ltd. 
ild) 

I profit £161,222 
•I profit £823.767 


1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

149,445 

254,756 

1 686,653 

12,732,284 

$1,703,846 

66,628 

134,247 

782.230 

1,450.203 

1,297.017 

4*d. 

7*d. + 
2d. (Capital) 

2s. 

4s. 

2s. 

415,760 

415,760 

416,760 

416.760 

416,760 

389,867 

381.925 

300.522 

296,871 

439,613 

981,411 

1,039.200 

2.190,705 

2.594,117 

3,314.796 

6s. 7d. 

6a. lid. 

12s. Od. 

13s. lid. 

18s. Od. 

38,071 

36,180 

447,756 

617.271 



now amounts to £8,720,058* The* 
market value of our investments at 
31st December, 1966, was, in the 
aggregate, in excess of the book 
value and I am pleased to say that 
since then the market value has 
further increased, particularly so 
in regard to equities. Although our 
fixed interest portfolio at this point 
in time shows a lass, British Com¬ 
monwealth and Foreign Govern¬ 
ment securities are required to 
cover our liabilities both at home 
and in overseas territories. 

BOARD AND MANAGEMENT 

The Notice of Meeting refers to 
resolutions for the re-election as 
Directors of Mr A. D. Gladwin 
and Mr A. W. Tuke. These 
gentlemen have given the benefit 
of their wide experience in the 
< ounsels of our Board and, both 
having signified their willingness 
to continue as Directors if re¬ 
elected, I warmly commend to you 
their re-election as Directors of 
the Company. 

In conclusion I express my 
thanks to the Management and 
StaH for their continued loyalty to 
the Company. 


ANGLO ORIENTAL 
PLANTATIONS 

The eighth annual general meet¬ 
ing of Anglo Oriental Plantations 
Limited was held on August 10th 
in London, Mr R. S. Rowland, 
FCA (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

In his circulated statement the 
Chairman said that in 1965 his 
predecessor drew attention to the 
effect of corporation tax on the 
future income of the company 
available for distribution and had 
pointed out that profits would have 
to increase by something like 40 
per cent merely to maintain the 
dividend of 16 per rent, of which 
there was no immediate prospect. 
The asset value of the shares was 
considerably in excess of the 
market price. 

On September 2, 1966, the 

directors were authorised by mem¬ 
bers to sell the estates and realise 
the other assets of the Company. 
A ready market was found for the 
sale of the Company's estates and 
very satisfactory prices were 
negotiated. The proceeds from the 
sales had been remitted to 
London. 

He added: The Jugra Estate has 
not yet been sold but 1 feel sure a 
satisfactory offer will be received 
in due course. 

On May 31st it was resolved 
that the capital of the company be 
reduced by repaying is. nd. of 
the capital on each of the issued 
shares of 2$. It is not intended to 
make any further distribution* of 
capital until the remaining assets 
have been sold, find the company 
placed in liquidation. 
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SCOTTISH & NEWCASTLE BREWERIES LIMITED 


GROUP SALES SHOW ENCOURAGING INCREASE 

GOVERNMENT’S FISCAL POLICY A BARRIER TO ENTERPRISE 

AND GROWTH 

BOARD’S PROGRAMME OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT REVISED 


SIR WILLIAM McEWAN YOUNGER REVIEWS DEVELOPMENTS 

AND PROSPECTS 


The Annual General Meeting 
of Scottish & Newcastle Breweries 
Limited will be held in Edinburgh 
on September 7th. 

The following is the Statement 
by the Chairman, Sir William 
McEwan Younger, Bt, DSO, 
which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended April 30, 1967 : 

Last year 1 said that, while 
prospects for the immediate 
future appeared to be good, it 
was, in the prevailing circum¬ 
stances of uncertainty, quite im¬ 
possible to make any longer range 
forecast with any pretence at 
accuracy. In the event, sales for 
the year under review have shown 
a good increase. Once again the 
increase, throughout the country, 
in sales of all our keg beers, 
notably Younger’s Special and 
Tartan Bitter, was very sub¬ 
stantial. Sales of all our canned 
beers in Scotland, and of New¬ 
castle Brown Ale throughout 
England, were at considerably 
higher levels, but the increase in 
canned sales in Scotland was 
largely offset by a fall in the sales 
of bottled beers. Sales of keg 
Harp Lager in Scotland showed a 
quite remarkable increase, and we 
have, accordingly, every reason 
to be satisfied with our participa¬ 
tion in this joint enterprise. 

Our Wine & Spirit Subsidiary 
Company, Mackinlay - McPherson 
Limited, continued to make good 
progress. It is, of course, well 
known that, in consequence 
largely of continued increases in 
Excise Duty, now carried to an 
improvident level, home sales of 
Whisky are far from buoyant. It 
’Vhall the more satisfactory that, 
Y these circumstances, sales of 
Ur principal home brand, 
Ittackinlays, showed a most 
Encouraging rise, and that, in 
Spite of widespread price cutting 
by competitors, profits from this 
section have Somewhat increased. 
Overseas sales, particularly of our 


\ 


GJuny Whisky in the U.S.A., con¬ 
tinued to expand, notably so in 
California, but heavy initial pro¬ 
motion expenses continue to 
restrict the contribution of this 
section to Group profits. 


GROUP RESULTS 

On the other hand, many costs 
and charges — particularly local 
rates—continued to rise, though it 
was possible in some measure to 
offset the eflect of this by con¬ 
siderable further economies in 
operating costs. As a result, profit 
for the year, before tax, but after 
all charges and interest, increased 
by no more than £633,000, or just 
under 7%. The relevant figures for 
the two half-years were, for the 
first, 7.35%, and, for the second, 
5.90%. Group Profit, before tax, 
at £9,870,000 was, of course, once 
again a record. 

The position after tax is less 
satisfactory : the increase, at that 
stage, amounting to £140,000. In 
addition we had to meet the first 
dividend on the new 7f% Prefer¬ 
ence Stock, amounting to £320,000 
gross. In a full year this charge 
will be £543,000. As a result, after 
an unchanged total Ordinary Divi¬ 
dend of 15^%, profit retained in 
the Group, at £1,691,000, shows, 
on a strictly comparable basis— 
that is to say ignoring transitional 
benefit — a fall of £173,000. 

Incidentally, we give this year, 
for the first time, figures for Group 
turnover. This was, for the year 
under review, £100,492,000, as 
against £90,530,000 for the pre¬ 
ceding year. These figures are, 
however, of highly limited signific¬ 
ance. They include an increase in 
Excise Duty : and they lump to¬ 
gether home duty-paid sales to 
Customers at wholesale prices, ex¬ 
port duty-free sales, and sales 
at retail prices in our own 
managed licensed properties. 


BALANCE SHEET 
FEATURES 

I now turn to the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet. This once again 
shows a high level of capital 
investment. Naturally the review 
of our capital commitments to 
which I referred last year, and to 
which 1 shall refer at some length 
later, had little impact during the 
year under review, and will have 
only a limited impact during the 
current year. Indeed, the 
Balance Sheet shows that the 
figure for capital investment was 
little below that for the preced¬ 
ing year. There was some re¬ 
duction in the figure for Licensed 
Properties, including furniture 
and fittings, but that for Brew¬ 
eries, Plant, and Motor Vehicles 
showed an increase. In fact, 
during the year, we completed 
two major hotels—the Gosforth 
Park Hotel, Newcastle, and the 
Strathspey Hotel, Aviemore — 
together with three other hotels 
and twenty public houses, while 
there were also completed 
twenty-seven schemes of modern¬ 
isation and extension. 

The Balance Sheet also shows 
fairly substantial increases in the 
figures for stocks and debtors : an 
inevitable consequence of higher 
sales, a yet further increase in 
Excise Duty, large scale pur¬ 
chases of kegs, and the con¬ 
tinued build - up of stocks of 
maturing whisky. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, the limitation in the 
increase in stocks to £1,244,000 
indicates a marked improvement 
in stock control. 

Xll this is reflected in Bank 
Overdrafts and Acceptance 
Credits which, in spite of an 
issue in September ig66, of £7 
million 7}% Cumulative Pref¬ 
erence Stock, amounted at 
April 30, 1967, to £9,236,000. 
We propose to fund a substan¬ 
tial part of the borrowing by an 
issue in the AuUunn of approxi¬ 
mately £6 million Debenture- 
Stock. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
POLICY 

I now turn to the future. As I 
have often pointed out, the expan¬ 
sion of this Group over the past 
years has been, in large measure, 
based on large-scale, but carefully 
selected, capital investment : in 
the main, though by no means 
exclusively, in the construction, 
modernisation, and purchase of 
licensed properties, including 
hotels. Opportunities for such 
investment to yield a satisfactory 
return have not hitherto been 
lacking. Capital investment has 
thus, generally, been substantially 
beyond what could be financed 
out of our cash flow, bearing in 
mind the inevitable increase, also, 
in stocks and debtors. The 
balance was financed by capital 
raised on the market. By this 
means, by the expansion of our 
wine and spirit business, and by 
internal reorganisation and 
rationalisation—which often, also, 
involves considerable capital ex¬ 
penditure — we have been able, 
over the past ten and more years, 
to attain a high pate of genuine 
growth, by which I mean in rate 
of earnings on otdinary capital. 

We have generally eschewed 
the alternative, frequently prac¬ 
tised in our industry, of expansion 
by take-over bids tand amalgama¬ 
tions, financed, if) whole or in 
part, by issues, of Ordinary 
Capital. By this Batter means it 
is, of course, often possible to 
show considerable increases in 
profits, but all too frequently the 
price paid is so fiigh that little 
benefit accrues td the Ordinary 
Stockholder, the more so since, 
in our industry, 1 the economies 
of size are, beyond a certain 
point, not particularly marked. 

Circumstances have now com¬ 
pelled us to look very carefully at 
our whole programme of capital 
investment, and in particular to 
review our previous policy of 
large-scale new investment in 
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CROWN HOUSE 

INVESTMENTS LTD 

Glass Manufacturers and Electrical Engineers 


"Net surplus for the fourth yeer running, 
a record figure..." 


(£,000) 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

Ordinary Share Capital 

1,365 

1,365 

1,122 

1,122 

Net Assets 

4,565 

2,880 

2,560 

2,441 

Profit before tax 

880 

717 

668 

429 

Net surplus attributable 
to Ordinary Shareholders 420 

398 

214 

167 

Ordinary Dividend 

16% 

16% 

16% 

14% 

Dividend Cover 

1.6* 

1.7* 

2.1 

1.7 

Profits retained in group 

202 

336 

93 

93 


•On basis of corporation tax and gross dividends. 


In the course of his statement distributed with the accounts for 
the year ended 31 st March 1967 , Mr. P. Edge-Partington, F.C.A. 
the chairman said: 

“It was a year of many difficulties of which the restrictive 
economic measures of the government and the selective employ¬ 
ment tax were the most serious. Despite this, the net surplus 
attributable to Ordinary Shareholders was for the fourth year 
running, a record figure. 

In January 1967 the whole of the issued capitals of W. J. Furse 
& Co. Ltd., and W. J. Furse & Co. (Manchester) Ltd., was 
acquired for £ 800 , 000 , under terms the effect of which will be 
that the main benefit of this transaction will not accrue until 
1969 . Meanwhile, the Furse companies arc a part of the Crown 
House group for all purposes of management and control. 

Considerable reorganisation has taken and still is taking place 
within the group and large capital sums are being spent all with 
the aim of increasing efficiency and productivity, and minimising 
the continual rise in costs. I am confident that we can meet and 
overcome successfully whatever difficulties lie ahead." 

A copy of tho Annual Report and Accounta Including the full text of 
the Chairman‘a atatamant. can ba obtained from the Company's 
offieaa at Crown House. Mordan. Surrey. (Telephone 01-542 7244.) 


Extracts from the circulated report and accounts for the year 
ended 31 st March 1967, to be presented to the shareholders at 
the annual general meeting on 7th September 1967. 



1967 

1966 


£ 

£ 

Group sales 

6 , 698,602 

6.617.148 

Group profit before tax 

773,700 

1.007.630 

Group profit after tax 

423,200 

600,166 

Preference dividends 

47,706 

37,866 

Ordinary dividends 

397,886 

285.047 

While the results for the 

year under review 

have been 


disappointing, the period has been one of intensive planning 
for rationalisation and development, the effects of which will 
undoubtedly be reflected in future profitability. 


The full report and accounts are obtainable from The Secretary, 
The Sanitas Trust Ltd ., 43-55 C/apham Road London , SW9 


H. SAMUEL LIMITED 

(Britain’s Largest Jeweller) 
The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement of the 
Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director, Mr Gilbert H. Edgar, 
CBE, for the year ending 
January 31, 1967: 

The business was registered as 
a Limited Company on 16th 
March, 1967, and has now passed 
its 50th Anniversary. I had 
naturally hoped to be able to 
announce yet another record year’s 
trading to celebrate this event, but 
there has been a reduction in 
earnings this year for the first 
time since 1958. 

Despite the exceptionally 
buoyant trade at Christmas, as 
a result of which we were again 
successful in attaining a record 


turnover for the year, this proved 
insufficient to offset increased ex¬ 
penses without a compensating 
rise in retail selling prices, which 
we felt we must, in the national 
interest, do our utmost to avoid. 

The Group profit for the year 
is £1,449,299 as compared with 
£1,711,089. Your Directors feel 
justified in recommending a Final 
Dividend of 1 per cent thus 
maintaining a total distribution 
for the year of 25 per cent. In 
making this recommendation I am 
encouraged by the fact that turn¬ 
over for the first six months of 
the current year has been main¬ 
tained as compared with 1966. 

We are confident that we are 
ready to take advantage of every 
opportunity for increasing thr 
earnings during the current year. 


I (11110111 isi 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephono 01 -930 6166 


1 Year by Surface Moll 
1 Year by Air 

Europe 


North Africa and Middle loot 
West Africa 

■set dpd Southern Africa 
and Indfbulub Continent 
For Eaa^i|||sjPae|flo Area 

South t^iopntnl America 
Quarterly 



Britain end Ireland £6.0.0 

Outside Britain £6.10.0 or US «19.60 

The airmail service is available in all countries and is usually qulckar by 
24/48 hours than tha chaapar airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated below: 

Airfreight: £8.0.0 Belgium Danmark Franca Germany Holland Italy 
Portugal Switzerland. Airfreight: £9.0.0 Austria Graces Turkey 
Airmail: £7.6.0 Gibraltar Malta £10.0.0 whole of Europe 
Airfreight: US 129.60 Canada $29.60 .Airmail: US $37.80 Canada $42.00 
Max. Pea. 465 

Airfreight: £9.0.0 Iran Iraq Israel Lebanon. Airmail: £11.0.0 whole area 
Airfreight: £9.0.0 Ghana Nigeria. Airmail: £12.10.0 whole area 
Airfreight: £10.0.0 Ceylon India Kenya S. Africa Tanzania Uganda 
Airmail: £12.10.0 whole area 

Airfreight: £12.10.0 Hongkong. Airmail: £12.10.0 Burma Malaya Thailand 
Vietnam. Airmail: £13,10.0 Australia China Japan New Zealand Philippines 
Airmail: £12.10.0 

Surfaea: £4.0.0 Britain and Rest of World. Airfraight: US $19.60 USA 
Annual Subscription Surfaea £1.0.0 US $2.80 \ 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases lor Tha Economist are 
available from Easihlnd Lid. The cases 
are in stiff, dark blue clofi covers 
end are gilt-lettered on the spine: they 

{ irovide an extremely effective and 
irm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the 
quarterly index, or 26 issues of the 

T ir edition with two quarterly indexes. 

he year can be stamped ton the spins. 
Tha cost par case, post flee throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing s 
remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to — 


Baeibind Limited (Dept. E), 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, 


PARk 


nqton, L 
0686 (3 


lines) 


Copiaa of tha Index are available 
only from The Eeonomiat, 

"I St. J * - - 


25 St. Jamea'o St.. S.W.1. 
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Vmraducts & 
lUhijuiavs limited 

Annual sient by the Chairman, 

Sir Ronalawe* C.V.0 o M.C. 

I have pleasi presenting for your approval our Accounts for 
the fifteen m* period ended 31 st March, 1967 , and I am sure 
you will agre^he results are very satisfactory. 

We are pnjg a final dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 7 }% 
(less tax) wh*fi make a total of 37 i% (less tax) for the fifteen 
month period 31 st March, 1967 . As you already know, it is 
proposed, ii&bsence of unforeseen circumstances, to pay an 
increased dif* for the year ending 31 st March, 1968 , totalling 
35 % (less ta^P ar ed with the present annual rate of 30 % (less tax). 

The busif Harveys of Bristol Limited is now well integrated 
into our Grid has already proved to be an excellent investment 
for us. Thai® vigorous new approach to sales and marketing, the 
demand firf<-*y s ’ products has risen considerably both at home 
and abroad^ increased sales together with the rationalisation 
which we carried out and the pursuance of a business-like, 
down-to-cPficy have resulted in an even greater improvement 
in profits (£>uld reasonably have been expected twelve months 
ago. Furth c * I am very happy to tell you that the very restrictive 
1U0 year e ve supply arrangement entered into by the previous 
managemt 1964 is no longer in operation. Harveys has now 
regained fnmercial freedom and has purchased sherry from 
other leai> r °ducers in Spain able to offer wine of the high 
quality n<fy for its requirements. 

In addb those of Harveys all the traditional products of the 
original Group are doing well. An up-to-date picture of 

your Opposition has already been given in the ducuments 
relating j bi d for International Distillers & Vintners Limited 
and thcr<thing new I can add to this. 

With 1 t0 the I.D. V. bid we shall, of course, have to await the 
outcomes an d there is no point in trying to speculate on the 
possibili tfcis sta ge. At the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
on 21st I 9 lb 7 , the relevant resolution to increase the authorised 
capital patimously passed, although this increase of capital is 
conditi<P on the successful outcome of the bid. 

To si'? °t r trade and profits so far this year are very encourag¬ 
ing, an 4 ut * rc pr°spects of our Group appear to your Board to 
be as gfw £ ever they were. 

In Jp 96 »> your Company acquired J. S. Woolley & Co. 
Limitei 1 kfown for its ‘Mosaic’ brand of Cyprus sherry. This 
compap ra1 J s mainly in the Cyprus sherry market which is one 
of the i graving sections of the U.K. wine trade. 

Onc| in | gives me very great pleasure to thank all our 
cmplcf n d i a ^ fo r their loyalty and service to the Group. You 
will afc a dfo learn that every eligible Group employee in the 
U.K. JdingHarveys, will receive the equivalent of just over 
three V’ P a |(less tax) as his or her portion of the profit sharing 
paymf* thcjfteen months’ period under review. 


|\L1^T ITEMS FROM THE ACCOUNTS 


IS months ended 


Year ended 


1 1 

£000*s 

£000’s 

■ Shardapital 

9,005 

8,203 

Profit iforc Taxation 

7,560 

5.190 

■the Grip before 

Ing Tajfon 

6,703 

5,339 

Kributat to Ordinary 

molderster Taxation 

4,103 

3,221 

|y Divkfd (Gross) 

3714 %* 

30% 

| | * (equivalent to Annual Rate of 30%) 



British Match 


RESULTS 

Sales and profits reached new high levels but the 
burden of taxation was substantially heavier:— 

Years to 31st March—£000s 



1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

Sales— 





Match Industry 

28,995 

28,515 

28,893 

29,087 

Other Activities 

23,979 

21,472 

19,724 

16,260 


£52,974 

£49,987 

£48,617 

£45,347 

Profit before Tax 

4,983 

4,327 

4,739 

4,433 

Tax on Profits 

2,254 

2,216 

2,397 

2,159 


£2,729 

£2,111 

£2,342 

£2,274 

Cost of Dividends- 





Net to stockholders 874 

874 

886 

880 

Tax to Inland 





Revenue 

456 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ordinary dividend 





rate 

2/3 

2/3 

2/3 

2/2 

The larger part of the profits was earned overseas. 

Brazil recovered 

strongly 

from the 

setback 

of the 


previous year; Canada also recovered in the first six 
months but conditions have again become difficult. 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand continued to 
do well. 

At home the restrictive economic policies of the 
government dominated all other factors. 

THE MATCH INDUSTRY 

Consumption of matches in the U.K. continued to 
decline but sales of overseas companies were higher 
than ever before. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Outside matches the group’s principal investment is 
in Airscrew-Weyroc, the leading U.K. producer of 
wood chipboard and an important manufacturer of 
industrial fans. Wood chipboard is a growth industry, 
with plenty of scope for further improvement, but 
British manufacturers are being hit by severe com¬ 
petition from imports at dumping prices. 


Other Activities include 

WOOD CHIPBOARD * INDUSTRIAL FANS • PRINTING * 
PACKAGING • FIREWORKS • STEEL WOOL A HARDWARE 
PRODUCTS • WOOD PULP & PLASTIC MOULDINGS • TICKET 
ISSUING MACHINES • GLUE & GELATINE « BUILDING PRODUCTS 
LOGGING, SAW-MILLING A PLYWOOD • STEEL FURNITURE 
ENDING MACHINES 


Report and accounts may be obtained from 
British Match Corporation Ltd., Fairfield Road, London, EX 
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George Kent 

Group°©siH©g 




Tho 30 companies within the George Kent 
Group provide a total instrumentation service 
—for any process or industry anywhere in the 
world. In addition to their unique experience 
both in the field and in the laboratory, the 
Group's engineers can draw upon the very 
widest range of equipment to deal with every 
measurement and control requirement. Six 
specially organised operating divisions are 
adapted to meet the increasing demands of an 
expanding technology. 


Jfc 

W 


Profits maintained despite depressed home markets—higher 
safes achieved by internai gro wth. increased pro duett vity per 
employee and the Company's strength in foreign 
industrial-growth countries—more progress expected through 
further rationalisation of subsidiaries— continued acquisition of 
associated companies within and adjoining the industry. 




The Group has succeeded in achieving greater sales turnover despite 
firstly the main stream of home markets continuing to be depressed 
and secondly the aftermath drain on resources and efforts following 
upon the massive re-organisation programme started a year earlier. 

The Chairman, Mr. Rodney G. Kent, reports that sales are almost 
£3 million more than last year; profits before tax are up by £68,000 to 
£1,217,000, and productivity per employee from £2,273 to £2,623. 
The noteworthy increase in sales was achieved almost entirely by 
internal growth ratherthan from new acquisitions. 

Sales Profit before Taxation Profit after Taxation Dividends 

£'000 £*000 £000 

1966/67 18,626 1,217 756 10% 

1965/66 15,721 1,149 830 10% 

PROSPECTS 

Though we have been living within a highly-competitive industry 
which has not been permitted the luxuries of complacency, market 
health is now noticeably poorer. The present weakness of home 
buying is, in our case, partly offset by our exceptional strength m 
foreign industrial-growth countries. We are currently engaged in a 
further rationalisation of the Divisions, which will be coupled with a 
greater degree of their technical and commercial autonomy. 

Mainly, the industrial instrument industry can be viewed in terms of a 
spectrum. At one end is ultra-sophisticated new technology; at the 
other end, simple product engineering. Relatively, the first tends to be 
vulnerable in terms of profits, the second in terms of competition. 

Our planning puts us not too far from the sophisticated area but on a 
narrow front; substantially in the middle of the spectrum in terms of 
profitable hardware production for the whole process control 
industry; and very little involved in the simplest end of it. 

To maintain this position suggests continued acquisitions of 
associated companies within and adjoining the industry. These, 
together with the outstanding performance of our many successful 
member companies, should enable us to realise the future growth 
potential. 

Copies of the accounts [GEORGE II 1 

an obtainable from: KENT 

LIMITED 


ARNOLDO 
MONDADORI 
EDITORE S.pA. 


Milan, Italy 


Capital Lit. 6 , 500 , 000,000 

Ordinary and Extraordinary General Meeting of July 28, 1967 

The Annual General Meeting of Arnoldo Mondadori Editorc 
S.p.A. was held in Milan on July 28 , 1967 , under the chair¬ 
manship of Gav. del Lavoro Dott. Arnoldo Mondadori, and the 
ordinary agenda was to approve the accounts ending March 
31, 1967 and the reappointment of company officials. 

An Extraordinary Meeting was also called to consider the 
merger by incorporation of Mondadori Western Publishing and 
11 Saggiatore companies as well as an alteration to article 2 
of the statutes. 

Review 

The Report by the Board tabulated the following facts: 

Total turnover in the year under review amounted to Lit. 
46,567m., an increase over the previous year of 10.13 P cr ccnt * 

Exports, as a component of the total turnover amounted to 
Lit. 7,808m., an increase of 28.18 per cent. 

Profits rose by 12.2 per cent from Lit. 571m. to Lit. 641m. 

Investments for the year under review amounted to Lit. 
2,018m., being an increase over the previous year of 60.8 per 
cent. 

Fixed assets in machinery totalled Lit. 15 , 344 m., an increase 
of 14.45 per cent. 

Depreciation figured in the Balance Sheet at Lit. 1,237m. 
and the Depreciation Fund now totalled Lit. 10,164m. 

Reserves showed in the Accounts at the end oil the financial 
year were Lit. 3 , 213 m. 

The personnel employed by the company on March 31, 1967 
numbered 4,209. This was an increase over 1^65-66 of 232 
people. 

Capital increase from Lit. 5,000m. to Lit. (,500m. which 
took place in April, 1967 was a fully successful operation. The 
new shares were eligible from April 1, 1967. J 

Dividend 

The Meeting adopted the Report, the Acc :unts and the 
proposals by the Board for the distribution of jrofits. It was 
proposed, apart from the statutory appropna lions to legal 
reserves and to the Board, to allocate Lit. 180m. 0 the dividend 
equalisation reserves and to distribute a dividend of Lit. 120 
on preference shares equivalent to 12 per cent if the nominal 
value and of Lit. 80 on ordinary shares, equivilent to 8 per 
cent of nominal value. 

The Meeting then reappointed all the membci i of the Board 
for a further term of office and elected thi following as 
Auditors: Chairman—Comm. A. Ricca ; Executive Auditors— 
Aw. P. L. Martinelli and Dr A. Migliorisi. Th< Extraordinary 
Meeting adopted the proposals on its agenda* j I 
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FOILIBRARIES 



111 C 

Eonomist 


0 (MICROFILM 

A compl| rd of The Economist on microfilm has for some time been 
availably from January 1955 onwards 

Now th# te teries from the first issue in September 1843 to the end of 
1954 c n 0 with the current series is available It enables libraries to 
have a i® W* In convenient compass instead of the bound volumes 
which P great deal of shelf spaco and are largely unobtainable 

The E J Bt * 8 a matchless record of fact and opinion essential for 
research economic and political history of the last 124 years 

The ccMt from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs £642 17 0 
($1 8C particular periods are availablo as required and an exact 
quota! ^® Mnt on raguest Microfilms from 1955 onwards cost on 
averaf 0 <$ 24 00) per year 

Enqu^ orders should be sent not to The Economist but to 
(j niv Microfilms Ltd , 

Ren^ao. 31-32 Alfred Place, London W C 1 


(j nr Mlcrofilms Inc , 
Ann Michigan, USA 


TlSELEKTHO 


Ejrtlist 



Jbtatig machines Motors 
s fo \ Direct and Alternat 
int all dimenaiona and 

• 

ran si rmers Up to 200 
nd jO kV Inatrument- 
ners Stabilizers 
aga pparatuses Circuit 
up t 20,000 MVA Ineulat- 
ritche Lighting-Arresters, 


(ftagi apparatuses Motor- 
Ion (suit breakers Mag- 
M Swiaes, Switohboard- 
■res Kfh- and Low Voltage 
W Clad Equipment Control 
I Plannjk and furnishing of 
rate Tfisformer-Substations 
Bverh ea lines 

Beta stag power station a in- 
Ig bacpressure plants for 
■rial pulses and machinery 
power ktions/boilers. coal- 
ling elpment feed-water 


■trial pufea< 
mower ktii 
Img afpr 

heiefctro t 
parian Tr)n( 
Ira Budast 


treatment plants, steam turbine 
units ash handling equipment 
switchgear 

Steam turbine-alternator sets with 
condensing and back-pressure 
turbines/turbines over 200 MW 
under BBC licence based on separ¬ 
ate agreement 

Water turbine-alternator units with 
Pelton, Francis, Kaplan and Bulb 
turbines 

Synchronous condensers 
Air-Condensation plants 
System Heller for steam turbines 
Porcelain-Insulators and assemblies 
Electric Installation Materials 
Lighting-fittings 
Infra-red Installations 
Appliances for the Catering 
Industry 

Refrigerators and Freezer-cabinets 
Elsctrlo Demesne Appliances 
Eapresao-machines and Coffee 
Grinders 


APPOINTMENTS 



AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ECONOMISTS 

arc needed bv the F ood and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations to fill numerous posts in developing countries 

If you have at least five vears of research and/or practical 
experience in agricultural marketing economic*, a university 
degree in economics, a good working knowledge of English, 
French ot Spanish, wc can offer * competitive tax-free salaries, 
based on depth and bicadth of training and experience as well 
as other libera) benefits 

Inquiries should be addressed to the (hief Recruitment 
Section, Office of Personnel F AO, 00100 Rome, Italy, quoting 
reference ( S/bA/MB on all correspondence Formal application 
forms and appropriate vacancy announcements listing full details 
of posts available will be sent to suitably qualified applicant* 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

The Electricity Council invite applications for the post of 
Assistant Secretary 

The successful candidate will take charge of the Administration 
Branch whose work ranges over the whole field of the Council e 
relationship with the Electricity Boards Government Depart¬ 
ments and other industries and organisations Soma of the work 
arises from meetings for which the Branch provide committee 
services including meetings of the Council their Standing 
Committees other committees end the functional Conferences 
with Chief Offiaers of the Boards The Branch also deal with 
preparation of the Council a Annual Report Parliamentary matters, 
consumers representations to Council and specific subjects 
such as civil defence and insurance All of the work involves 
- close co operation with the functional Departments st Council 
Headquarters 

The post demands high administrative ability and wide 
experience Applicants should posses? a University Degree 
and/or appropriate professional qualification 

Salary within the range £3 690 to £4 660 par annum inclusive 

Applications stating aga present appointment and salary 
qualifications and experience together with the names of two 
referees should be forwarded to Mr J A Wedgwood, 
Secretary, The Electricity Council 30 Millbank, London, 
SWI.hy 30th August 1967 

Please quote Ref E /117/67 

THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 


I WELSH HOSPITAL BOARD 


STATISTICIAN 


|ng Company for Electrical Equipment end Supplies 
at 62, POB 377 Telegrams Trinsefaktro Budapest 


Applications are invited for the post of STATISTICIAN in the 
Medical Division of the Board, ihc head offices of which are situated 
in tht Cardiff Civic Centre area 

Applicants for this important post must hold a university degree in 
statistics, or diploma in technology in statistics , or m mathemaiUcs, 
economics, or other appropriate main subjects combined with statistics, 
and will be expected to have had wide statistical experience Normally 
they should have been awarded a first or second class honours degree 


statistical methods in the study of specific medical and administrative 
problems within the hospital service, together with more routine appli¬ 
cations such as cancer registration* mental health epidemiology and 
hospital activity analysis 1 ime will be available on tht Board’* recently 
installed I CT 1903 computer for these and other projects The person 
appointed will act as adviser to the Senior Administrative Medical 
Officer and will be expected to provide consultant staft in the pnrici- 
pality with statistical advice on the conduct of clinical trials or other 
research projects. Opportunrtiea will be given to develop his or her own 
lines of research. 

SALARY:—£ 2,240 rising by five annual increments to £ 2,740 per 
annum. New entrants to the Service commence at £ 2,240 

The appointment n established and subject to a contributory super¬ 
annuation scheme 

Applications to be submitted on the Board’s standard form for 
which a self-addressed foolscap envelope should be sent to the Secretary 
EC, Welsh Hospital Board, Temple of Peace and Health, Gathays Park, 
Cardiff, 

Completed applications Co be returned Co the Secretary not later than 
14 days after the appearance of this advertisement. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL 

SALES 

MANAGEMENT 

Experienced in European tyre 
field. Excellent opportunity for 
qualified man with drive and 
enthusiasm. Conscientious 
and capable of management 
responsibility. This Europe- 
based position offers a solid 
future with maximum reward 
for accomplishment. Airmail 
detailed r6sum6 to Cleveland 
Overseas Corporation, 213, 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44115, U.S.A. 

Economist 

Application* are invited tram Graduate* 
for the appointment of Economist with 
the Committee for Scotland and Northern 
Ireland of the White Pish Authority. 

An Honours Degree would be an 
advantage. 

Generally the duties are to undertake 
economic survey* and research covering 
the various section* of the Ashing industry 
and to maintain and analyse fishery 
statistic*. 

Application* should be mad* on the 
prescribed form. Intending applicant* 
may obtain further particulars regarding 
duties and condition* of service and the 
form of application from the Secretary/ 
Solicitor. Committee for Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. 5 Forres Street. 
Edinburgh. 

University of Exeter 

Department of Economics 

Application* are Invited for a post of 
Research Assistant. 

Tenure one year. Salary: £840. 

Further particulars from the Secretary 
of the University. Northcote House. The 
Queen’* Drive. Exeter, to whom 
applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should be sent not later than 
August 30. 1087. 

University of Belfast 

Lectureship in the Department 
of Business Studies 

The Senate of the Queen's University of 
Belfast invites applications for a 
Lectureship In the Department of Business 
Studies from December l. 1087. or such 
other dale as may be arranged. Candidates 
should have qualifications and Interests 
In Human Relations, Industrial Psychology, 
Sociology or Organisation Theory. Salary 
rangeto £1,470 to £2,630 plus 
contributory pension rights under the 
FJ3 8.U. Initial placing on the salary 
scale will depend on qualifications and 
experience. Applications should be received 
by September 30, 1967. Further particulars 
may be obtained from G. R. Cowie. 

M.A., LL.B., J.P.. Secretory. 


DEPUTY EDITOR 

| Management supplement planned 
by The Times seeks deputy editor 
acquainted with management 
| sciences and new technologies. 
Aftsly S. W. Parkinson, The 
Times, Printing House Square, 
E.C.4. 


Industrial Market 
Research Limited 

have created three further posts 
for research assistants. Applica¬ 
tions are invited from recent 
Graduates in Economics and 
Engineering. Market research ex¬ 
perience* iis not necessary as a 
camprcMpsive training scheme 
is in operation. The appointed 
may expect early promotion to 
Research Executive status. Please 
apply to: Industrial Market 
Research Lid., 17, Buckingham 
JjatCj London, S.W.l. Tel.: 01* 


Woolwich Polytechnic, 
London, S.B.18. 

Department of Economics and 
Business Studies 

Applications are Invited tor the following 
posts from October 1. 1067, or as soon 
as possible thereafter: 

(1) Senior Lecturer in Management 
Accounting and Business Finance. 

(2) Lecturer in Accounting. 

Applicants should hold a University 

Degree and/or a professional qualification 
in Accounting and have had recent 
experience In the use of quantitative and 
computational method* In the processing 
of accounting information. 

Salary scales (at present under review); 
Senior Lecturer, £2.140-£2,380 plus £70 
London allowance; Lecturer. £ 1.875- £2.140 
plus £70 London allowance. 

Assistance may be given towards 
household removal expenses. 

Particulars and application form from 
the Clerk to the Governing Body, 

Woolwich Polytechnic, Wellington Street, 
London, 8.E.18. Closing date: 

September IS, 1987. 


The Location of 
Offices Bureau 

requires an experienced research 
officer with m good degree In 
economics, some training In statis¬ 
tics and preferably a knowledge of 
urban planning, to undertake 
studies and advise on the commis¬ 
sioning of surveys to determine the 
factors affecting the location of 
offices. Salary approximately 
£1,800 to £1,780. 

Applications and requests for 
fuller details to the Secretary. 
Location of 'Offices Bureau. 27, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Australian National 
University 

INSTITUTE OP ADVANCED STUDIES 

Head of the Research School of 
Social Sciences 

The University is taking steps to appoint 
a Head of the Research School ol Social 
Sciences to succeed Professor P. H. 
Partridge who la relinquishing the post 
of Director late in 1968. 

The person to be appointed will hold a 
Chair fn the School and will need to 
have had academic experience within the 
disciplines appropriate to the School. 

It Is expected that he will wish to 
maintain his own research interests and 
appropriate support for this would be 
provided. The present Interests of the 
School include demography, economic 
history, economics, history, history of 
Ideas, law. philosophy, political science, 
sociology, statistics, urban research and 
educational .research. 

The title and tenure of the office will be 
considered in relation to the person 
recommended tor Appointment, but his 
appointment as professor will be until 
retiring age. 

Those who may be Interested in being 
considered for this appointment are invited 
to write, before October so, 1987 to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, Box 4. 
P.O. Canberra. A.C-T.2600. Australia, 
from whom further information can be 
obtained. 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. VICTORIA 

Lecturer in Accounting 

The University Invites applications for 
the above-mentioned position in the 
Department of Economics. Applicants 
should possess an Honours Degree or 
equivalent qualifications. The successful 
applicant will be encouraged to undertake 
research, for which adequate facilities 
exist. It will also be possible for the 
appointee to work towards a higher degree 
if desired. 

The salary scale at present Is IA4.800- 
8A6.300 per annum, but la under review 
and substantial Increases are expected 
effective from 1st July, 1067. 
Superannuation on the TSBIJ. basis la 
provided. 

Benefit*: Travelling expenses for 
appointee and family; removal allowance; 
repatriation after three years If desired; 
subsidised housing initially, STUDY 
LEAVE la granted at the rate of one 
term's leave for six terms 1 service, with 

{ provision for financial aislatanca. -Loans 
or home purchase are aval labia. 

General Information is available from 
the Academic Registrar, Monash University, 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia, or the 
Sflcretary-Oeneral, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.l. 

Information about the Department may 
be obtained from the Citalrman, Professor 
D. Cochrane. In tyke University. 

Closing date* October 6, 1067. 

The University reserve* the right to 
make no appointment or to appoint by / 
Invitation at any time. 


University of Beading | 

Two Research Assistants are required for 
the Department of Economics to work 
on various topics in applied and „ I 
quantitative eranomlcs. £8IA-£1,06». 

per annum according to expertsnoe. ? 
Applications should be egkt, as soon fis ’ < 
possible, to Professor J> H, DtffiDlu, . 1 

Department of Economies^ University ft 
Rending, Reading, BetSS? ■ '• 7'* y ! 

The University of Leeds 
School of 
Economic Studies 

Applications are invited for the pest 0| 
Research Assistant to work on a study of 
the Yorkshire and Humberside region. The 
project will be concerned with aspects of 
sub-regional Income, employment and 
Industrial structure. The appointment will 
be for one year In the first Instance. Salary 
according to age. experience and qualifica¬ 
tion* but not lesi than £828. , 

Applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should reach The Registrar and 
Secretary. The University, Leeds, 2, by 
August 31. 1027. 

EDUCATION & 
COURSES _ 

Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the' 
University of London. For Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Costing, Statistics, 
Banking, Insurance, Marketing, O.C.E. 

, Also many (non-exam.) courses in business 
subjects including the Stockbrokers' and 
Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today tor details or advice, 

| stating subjects in which Interested, to: 

i Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G.92), St. Albans, 

1 or call ai 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

! London, E.C.4. City 6874 (funded 1010). 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


Cranleid 

Short hwae 

, QFSRAMOylj RESEARCH 

Study at HomeJ 

Successful tuUfofe tor ®Jpr. "O" 

“A" (all Boards) LondmUniv. 
BBc.Econ.rBJt.. B-BcTjL.B., al 
Diplomas, Certificates, B|7 Bankc 
Secretarial, Statistical, al other 
Professional Exams. Pronetu* fra 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B1., LL.B. 

Dept. P.17 I 

Wolsey Hall, Oxnrdm 

Newport andT 
Monmouthshla 
of Technology 

AUNyr-yn Avenue. Newplt. Tel. 

The Department of Alness 
Management Studies Tiers 
time two-year courses br H. 
Business Studies e«imoing i 
tember, 1067. T 

There are speolalfitlons 
Computer Application. ldark< 
and Secretaryship/Accomancy. 
Entry requirements: T.O.E. 


O.N.O./DI Bus! 


Professional man visiting Florida, USA, 
this winter to invest in real estate there, 
invites potential co-investors to get In touch 
—Box No. 2148. 


WIDE INTERESTS but still a sensation 
of boredom? Find extra interests in 
Mensa, the exclusively high I.Q. society. 
Social contacts, exploration of theories, 
plans and widened horizons. Join us—if 
you meet our I.Q. standard. Free details 
and sample teat from:—S.A.33, MSA. 77. 
Archery Road, London, S.E.9. 


The Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants 

63. Portland Place, London, *W.l. 

DECEMBER 1067 EXAMINATIONS 

The next examinations (Parts I-V) will 
be held at the usual Home and Overseas 
Centres on 4th, 6th and 8th December. 
1967. Applications on Form c (obtainable 
on receipt of self-addressed gummed 
label) mould be received at the Institute 
as soon as possible, and in any case 
not later than September 10th for 
Overseas and October 10th for Home 
Candidate*. No late entries toil! be 
accepted. 


COMMITTEE TO I 
EXAMINE THE I 
PATENT SYSTEM*! 
PATENT LAW T 

The Committee to examine a Pa 
System and Patent Law under!* 
Chairmanship of Mr M. A. L. Into 
announce* that it to wm■proem t 
receive written evidence from Uvl 
and organisations interested in ■ s - 
The Committee's terms of refim* 
as follows ; T 

" To examine and report wltiec 
mendatlon upon the British Pa* t 
and patent law. In the light oils 
increasing need tor Interna tlomCol 
tlon In patent matters, and, in ftrt 
of the United Kingdom Oovernfci 
intention to ratify the present (In 
Europe Convention on patent ton" 
The terms of reference of the In 
cover the patent system as a vlft 
the Committee would welcome els: 
on general matters e.g. the plao 
patent ayatem In the country's e 
the use made of the patent syati 
various sections of industry as 
evidence on specific points of pat 
and practice. 

It would greatly assist the Ga 
memoranda could be (arranged so 
distinct subjects are dealt with l 
separate headings. 

Memoranda of evldmce should 
direct to the Secretaries of the C< 
Mr D. Cadman and JCn H. Helps 
Southampton Buildings, Chancer; 
London, w.O.2 before 31st March,] 
Although the Committee may in 
evidence in support if memoranda 
cannot undertake tojhear such evi 
from all those submitting memorai 


Passenger Traffic : ... 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals . 

Other . 

Transit Traffic : 

Minerals . 

Other . 

Miscellaneous Receipts 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The following Preliminary Traffic Results tor the first fix months o 
year 1967, compared with the first six months of the yeaf 1966, have 
Issued. . 

1967 ’ 1966 , 

Kilometres run . 3,600391 1691,644 

Tons Escudos Toni Et 

Passenger Traffic : ... — — 9,698,000 — f — 11,‘ 


140.609 — 18,986.000 
364,090 — 63,263.000 

266.874 — 168,803,000 
163,589 — 88,730,000 
— — 9,662 .000 

936.162 — 339.096,000 
lea ~ 200,282,000 

138,748.000 


— 16,361, 

— 60,371, 


264,3^1 — 152,490;! 
162,660 — 110,746, 
— — 5,88 

871,908 — 347,298.1 
181,223 
196,Ws, 


Working Expenses in Africa 200,282,000 181,223 

Net Operating Receipts 138,748.000 1WUWS, 

During the second quarter of 1967 the results were further affected 
damage on 12th June to the Lubudl bridge near Mutahatsha in the Dei 
cratio Republic of the Congo, bringing all transit traffic beyond that po 
to a halt traffic was restarted on 25th July. 
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It'sJen said that people only care about the 
when there's a war. Then they have 
go| reason to bless the home-from-home 
atflsphere that we serve up with the tea and 


sajviches. 


Fche YMCA there's never any let-up from 
wfFor millions of young people, Britain is 
alfys a battle ground between hope and 
dJair, right and "wrong, Christianity and 

qjbism. 


Irhis struggle, the YMCA is at hand 

S ting sure through projects like education 
rses, apprentices' hostels, sport and re- 
dition centres, training camps, etc., that 
^jng rrien know there is something else in 
if world besides the ephemeral values that 
ty findglamorised and publicised all around 
im. 

e need more ammunition for the fight. Will 
jU please help with a contribution? 


flea*» Mnd your gift to V 

the Appeal! Secretary, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAe 
I112 Great Russell Street, London W.C 1. 


A bank 
that combines 
youthful energy 

with sound business management 
and friendly, efficient service 
is a good bank to 
do business with. 

Don’t you agree? 



Maybe that’s why we can’t stop growing. 

(Who wants to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Office: Kyobashi, 
Tokyo. Cable Addreaa: SA1GIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2811. Other 
offices: 123 in Tokyo. Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama 
Pref., etc. 


VISIT 

THE 32nd INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
OF THESSALONIKI 

3—24 SEPTEMBER 1967 

Leading Centre of trade 
in the Mediterranean area 

35 COUNTRIES WILL DISPLAY THEIR PRODUCTION 
2,900 EXHIBITORS FROM ALL AROUND THE WORLD 

VISIT GREECE 

VISIT THE INTERNATIONAL FAIR OF THESSALONIKI 
INFORMATION: From the Grade Consular Authorities 
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One of the many ways 
we serve our clients is 

to provide them with up-to-date facts and figures, informed 
forecasts, marketing data in short, a knowledgeable ap¬ 
praisal of the whole spectrum of contemporary business ae 
tivities in Japan 

We believe you would be hard put to find anothei bank with 
greater in-depth knowledge of the industrial and financial 
scene in Japan. Or the contacts and references that open the 
right doors here 

If you’re thinking of doing business in Japan, we'd welcome 
the opportunity to discuss your plans and requirements w ith 
you In confidence, of course 

+SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office: Osaka, Japan 

177 branches in key cities throughout Jap.m London Branch Bucklcrsbury House 
3 Queen Victoria St . London 1(4 Other Ovcrtiiati Uranchea New “Vork, Hong 
Kong, Karachi Affiliated Banka The Sumitomo Bank of ( aliforma, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Crennhaw, Sacramento, San Jose Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim Banco 
Sumitomo Brasileiro, S.A , Suo Paulo, Mercado 


FOR ALL TRAVEL AND SHIPPING to and 

within the 

SOVIET UNION 

Consult the acknowledged experts 

L. W. MORLAND & CO. LTD. 





LEAVE ALL THE ARRANGEMENTS TO MORLANDS 
27 St. Thomas St., London Bridge, S.E.i 
Telephone HOP 5075 Telex 23669 

Shipping A/Director Mr. L. Sloan 

Travel Manager Mr. L Keary 

'Business House Travel Manager Mrs. P. Griffiths 

jj^ipizabeth St., S.W.1. Telephone SLOan 5101 
^ * Travel A/Director Mr D R. Wilkinson 

6*0ch Travel Manager Miss L Taylor 

Spqcia/ists in Worldwide Business House Travel 
and Shipping 



JAPAN 5 
nett reliable 



YOU NEED 
MORE THAN 
DATA FOR 
SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN 

JAPAN 


YOU NEED 

COMPLETE 

EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 


& SANWA BANK 


Heed Office. toihi.nl machl Hifaih. to, Osaka Cobla Add. SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office. TekoMra cfco Chiyoda-ke. Tokyo Cobla Add. IAMWASANJC TOKYO 

louden Iranchi 91 45 Oiashan Straal tendon f Cl 
Hbnfl Konfi Branch. 20 Dot Venus load, Honf Kong 

Yort Agency. t £he»t Manhattan FMto, Now Yptk 
Son ProncOce Sraneln 4*5 California Street, Sen FwkIico 
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Tim up with 


MTSUBISHI 


Hm up with 

UCCESS 



^ourt e warld, around the clock, there is always 
a Mitjshiioxpert to assist you in business 
introaons banking procedures and business 
probl pe'uliar to Japan. 

BusineJ Ask pur bank to contact Mitsubishi for information con* 
(.crninl busutss in lapan 

Banker! to f° r failed information on how Mitsubishi can help serve 
you afur diets 

SUE^I BANK 


5 2 chod Morunouchi Chtyoda ku Tokyo Japan 
Naw Yi Los Angolts, London 


BANKMIT$UBI$HI 

loaatotf around IN world 


When 
you channel 

your business 
through 
Nippon Kangyo, 
you’ve chosen 

the 

right 

bank 


Nippon Kangyo Bank offer* you 
• 4 the right service, 
whatever your business in Japan. 


Ckeck tkttt facts cat yea'll kaaar why. 

NKS It: 

Japan’s raprasantative bank growing with tha growing 
economy of Japan-Since 2897 

The bank knowing and known in every sector of Japanese 
industry and business 

The bank operating over 140 branches in all major cities of 
Japan and 3 overseas branches and which corresponds 
with over 1,400 banks throughout the world 

Tha bank having a larp staff of experts, versed in the 
details of import and export business, who always try 
harder to serve you better every time 

The bank honoring the business basic of commercial 
service consistency with efficiency 


Japan'a Commercial ^knk 

NIPPON KMHSVD BANK 

Nnd Offles Tokyo, Jopon 
London Branch 22 Wood St, London C C 2 
Now York Agoncy 40 Walt St, Now York S 
Taipoi Branch 3 S. Po-AI Rond, Tsipsi 









... or South Africa or Sweden, New 
Zealand or, of course, England, see 
how much Priestman Construction 
Equipment you can see at work. 
(It’s usually painted orange). Look 
around the harbours, on building 



when next you 
pass through 
Malaya... 


sites, in quarries and sand pits. Look 
where roads are being built, swamps 
cleared, ditches dug. In most coun¬ 
tries of the world you stand a good 
chance of spotting Priestman Equip¬ 
ment, designed and manufactured in 


mis 19 , 

K 


Britain. Recently howev| we’ve 
had more orders from thfe coun¬ 
tries we’ve specifically mitioned. 
You should therefore find Ifestman 
Equipment that much easi^to spot 
when next you go travelling 



PRIESTMAN 

CONSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

seen on sites 
the world over 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED 
KINGSTON UPON HULL 
ENGLAND 

Telephone: 0482/75111 Tqlex: 52120 


Mtfpi vision), HarleiS** 
CV Sd . Overseas ll 


tHd as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mall. Post Offlce Dept Ottawa Printed In England 
nibltsbed t» The Economist Newspaper Ltd at 25 St James’s 8trset London S W 1 Telephone 


by Electrical Press Limited (Web-OffsetrDivision). Harlot 1 
01-930 5155 Postage on this lssus 0|r Sd . Overseas *1 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Stock Prices end Yield. compiled with help from MMH. Vickers de Corn ft Co.i Merrill Lynch, fierce Fenner ft Smith; Yemefchl Securities Co.; end White, Weld ft Co. Yield In brackets Is on forecast 
dividend. * Ex dtvldi id. II Ek aplullsatlon!/ lEx^ght* t Ex ell. (f)FI« yield. (*) After ZmM ter*. (I) To ledtot deco. (n) Interim since reduced or pessed. |The net redemption yields 
sNowfer texet«s.3d.l L 
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Ordinary 

Price, 

sm 

Change 

Stocks 

on 

week 

Food, Pharmace 

ut teals 


Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nlcnolas 

41/9 

24/10', 

+ 1 1 

Ah. Brit. Foods 
Assoc. Fisheries 

a/1% 


Avon Products 

$112% 

-5% 

Beecham Group 

-41/3 

- I%d 

Beghin 

Fr.2l7 + 

+ 7 6 

Bov ril 

30/9 


Brit. Cocoa ft Ch. 

36/6 

7%d 

Brit. Drug Hies. 

25/6 

+ l%d 

Brooke Bond ‘B’ 

11/6 


Colg .-Palmolive 

*40 

+ 3% 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

$A3 91 

+0-01 

Express Dry. 'A' 
Fitch Lovell 

% 

+ %d 

Gelgy 

Fr.S 3215 

+ 155 

General Foods 

$78’, 


Genera' Mills 

$74% 

4 1% 

Glaxo 

55/6 

$44% 

+ 6d 

Heinz 

+ % 

Horllcks 

28/3 

12/4% 

+ n%d 

Liebigs 

+ )%d 

L'Oreal 

Fr.1265 

+ 39 

Molta 

Nat. Canning 

47/6 

+2/6 

Nestle 

Fr S 2120 

+ 90 

Perrier 

Fr 141 4 

-0 1 

Procter Gamble 

$97% 

f 2 

Ranks-Hov it 

28 h 


Reckltt ft Colm. 

34/- 

-3d 

Ross Group 

l?A 

-l%d 

Schweppes 

+ 3d 

Smiths' Crisps 

13/6 

-6d 

Spiders 

Tate ft Lyle 

12/9 

28/4% 

-l%d 

Unigate 

12/2% 

—%d 

Unilever 

35/7% 

4 3/1% 

Unilever N.V. 

150/- 

4 8/9 

United Biscuits 

27/6 


High Low 


Motor*, Aircraft 
British Motor 9/5' 4 

Caterpillar Tract. $48% 

Chrysler S48% 

Citroen Fr Ii6 

Daimler-Beni %S76 

Dowty Group 19/6* 

Dunlop 32/3 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 24/3 

Gen. Dynamics $69% 

Gen Mts (Un.) 39/- 

Goodyear $46 

Hawker Siddeley 41/4% 

Honda (E.D R ) 33/9 

Komatzu Y 125 

Lcyiand Motors 45/4% 

J Lucas 35/- 

Massey Ferguson SC2I 7 , 

Michelin B T Fr.576 

Nissan Motor Y 240 

Peugeot Fr 121 

Pirelli-Spa 

Rolls-Royce 46/3 

Rootcs Mtrs 'A' 3/10% 

Smiths Indust. IS/f 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch %46 j 

Volkswagen %385 

Volvo Kr.146 

Westland 13/7% 

Wllmot-Breeden 9/10% 

Office Equip., Photo. 

Canon Camera Y 97 

Eastman Kodak SI31% 

Gevaert Photo Fr.B.H 

Gestetner 'A' 26/9 

Olivetti Prlv 

Ozalid 23*7% 

Xerox $262% 

Paper A Publishing 

Bowatcr Paper 50/1% 

British Printing 16/9 

Bunzl Pulp ft P 22/3 

Crown Zeller. $48% 

Dickinson Robin. 26/3 

Financial News 30/7% 

Int. Publishing IB/7% 

Longmans Gp. ‘A* 33/9 

MacMillan Bl. P SC.28V 

McGraw Hill $48 

News of the Wld. 17/4%* 

Reed Paper 43/7% 

W. H. Smith ‘A’ 36/7' 

Thomson Organ. 22/10', 

Wiggins Teape 33/4% 


Capital ft Counties 7/9 

City Centre Prp. 31/10’, 

City Lon Rl. Prp. 62/3 

Hammersns 'A' 33/6 

Land Securities I6/4 1 ,« 

Lon. Cty F'hold. 29/4% 

Lon. Merch. Secs. 9/9*, 

Metropolitan Est A Pty 13/10', 
St. Martins 20/3 

Sec. Covent Gdn. I i/7% 

S. G Immobllalre 
Stock Conversn. 41/6 

Airlines A Shipping 
Anglo Nornets IB/4% 

Brit. A Comm. 20/9 

Cammell Laird 10/7', 

Cunard li/3 

Furness Withy 25/9 

Hariand ft WoHf 7/7% 

Japan Air Lines Y.I490 

KLM Fi.300 

Lufthansa %2I6 

Ocean Staamihip 4 8/- 


Y 97 —16 

$131*4 +3 

Fr.B.I476 +24 

26/9 4 3d 


Z’ !& 


Pan American 
P. ft O. Defd. 
Swan. Hunter 
Swissair {Bearer) 
TWA 

Stores 
Bijcnkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debennams 
Galeries Lafayette 
Galeries Precdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. ft P. 

GUS a A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 


S2B% 

26/6 —6d 

17/- +3d 

Pr.S. II0S +25 
$42% -2% 


*'nn t » 
Fr.185-5 +0 1 


13/1% 

9/7% 

Int. Stores 

13/- 

+3V 

4-2 

584 

461 

Karstadt 

%569% 

-7% 

... 

525 

385 

Kaefhof 

%500 

-1 


972 

821 

La Redoute 

Fr.972 

+49 

i-i 

373 -75 

306 

La Rlnaacente 



... 

39/3 

31/4% 

Marks ft Spencer 

38/1% 


4-1 

3'% 

3 92 

20% 

Iff 

Montgomery W. 

Myer Emporium 

$23% 

SA.3 -92 

+0*09 

4-0 

326 

254 

Neckerman 

%326 

+26 

4-3 

384 

236 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.262 

+ 13-5 

IS 

74/- 

53/9 

O.K, Bazaars A a 

74/- 

+ 1/- 

3-4 

183 

117 B 

Prlntemps 

Fr.140 

+ 12 

3-4 

59*4 

44% 

Sears Roebuck 


_» 

21 

18/7% 

10/9 

Tesco Stores 

+ 3*<d 

1 9 

29/1% 

25/- 

United Drapery 

27/- 

+4%d 

51 

• 9 / 9*4 

16/3 

Woolworth 

18/6*4 

-l%d 

5-4 



Textiles, Clothing 




57 3 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI.S5 -4 

-0 15 

6-5 

27/- 

22/3 

25% 

Ashton Bros 

24/- 

-3d 

6-2 

50% 

Burlington 

$38% 

+ 1% 

3-1 

8/5% 

$/5% 

Calico Printers 

7/3 

+2%d 

11-0 

14/9 

11/5% 

Carrington ft D 
Coats. Ptns ft B. 

M/6 


6 5 

47/- 

33/- 

44/9 

-3d 

6-0 

20/9 

16/10% 

Courtauids 

20/1% 

+4',d 

-I’d 

+ 1/3 

6-2 

10/4% 

8/4% 

Eng. Sewing Cot. 

9/2% 

6-B 

44/- 

38/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

41/3 

(3-6) 

50 

37% 

Stevens. J. P 

SSO 


4-5 

107 

69 

Teijin 

Y.90 

-1 

6-7 

138 

M3 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.II7 

-6 

5 1 

12/9 

10/3 

Vlyella Int 

M/9 

-l%d 

6-4 

59/- 

52/4% 

West Riding W 

52/9 

-3d 

6 B 

15/6 

10/3 

Woolcombers 

10/3 

6d 

3 9 



Tobacco 




85/4% 

72/- 

Brit. Amer Tob 

81/4%- 

— 3/l%d 

4-9 

5/1% 

4/6% 

Carreras ‘B‘ 

5/0» 4 

+ l%d 

6-9 

18/9 

75/4% 

15/3 

Gallaher 

17/9 

+ » , vd 

7-9 

60/10% 

Imperial Tobac. 

73/- 

+3d 

5-9 

58/- 

45/- 

Rembrandt 

58/- 

+ 4/- 

3-1 



Utllitlas/Rails 




73 % 

56 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.69% 

- 4% 


732 

690 

Chubu 

Y.700 

- 12 

7 1 

804 

710 

Chugoku 

Y.794 


6-3 

36 

32% 

Cons Edison 

S34 

— ' 

5 3 

2486 

2158 

E.B.E.S 

Fr.B.24B6 

+62 

5-0 

1730 

1480 

Intercom 

Fr.B 1730 

+26 

S 8 

735 

700 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.7I0 

-II 

7 0 

187% 

155 

Norsk Hydro. 

%I57% 

-2% 

5-8 

388 

322 

R.W.E 

%386% 

+ 5 

3-6 

120 

105 

Tokyo Gas 

Y 105 

-1 

5-7 


Invest. Truata 

Alliance Trust 
B E T. 'A' Defd 
British Assets 
Cable ft Wireless 
Industrial ft Gen 
Interunle 
Robeco 
Rollnco 
Wltan Inv 


+9d 

6-0 










Treasury Mil Tenders 

91-Day 



Tender 





Amount 


Average 

Allotted 

Issue 

-l%d 

4-5 

Date of 


Applied 

rate of 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

- I0%d 

4-7 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

+3d 

4 B 

1966 


91-Doy 


>. d. 

% 


2.190-0 


3-0 

Aug. 

12 

190-0 

335 4 

133 10-34 

41 


-4%d 

4-0 









6-2 

1967 




104: 5 -41 




-4„d 

5-1 

May 

12 

160 0 

353 3 

38 


1.960-0 


4-2 

19 

170-0 

307 0 

104 3-83 

37 


2,000-0 

+3d 

4 + 


26 

170 0 

308 3 

104 11-47 

27 


2.050-0 

+ l%d 

(4-3) 

June 

2 

170 0 

329 4 

105 5-49 

47 


2.100-0 


9 

170 0 

375 -6 

10$ 1-91 

39 


2.150 0 

-3d 

1-2 


16 

170-0 

303 5 

105 5 -25 

49 


2.180-0 




23 

190-0 

120 0 

105 6-00 

56 


2JI0-0 




30 

190 0 

320-9 

105 6 -02 

56 


2060-0 

+ l',d 


July 

7 

190-0 

291 -4 

106 2-94 

73 


2.270-0 

+ l%d 

5-7 

14 

230-0 

357-5 

106 1043 

64 


2.290-0 

+ •/- 

5-6 


21 

250 0 

361-9 

106 10-79 

75 


2.350-0 

— I',d 

8-9 


28 

250-0 

366-4 

106 10-69 

71 


2.410-0 

-I'Jd 

7-7 

Aii|. 

4 

270-0 

385 5 

10$ 10-62 

62 


2.479-0 


, , 

II 

270-0 

395-9 

106 10-56 

65 


2080-0 

+35 
-21 
+ • 

2 0 

* CM August 1 Ith, tenders for 9 l-day bills, at £98 13a. 4^j aectrred 

65 per cent, higher tedders betag affoceed In foil. The offer for 

-3d 

5-8 

this week wa for £250 million 91-day bills. 





Ordinary 

Price, 

Cheng* 

Stocks 

August 

on 


16. I9|7 

weak 

Mitcallanaoua 

fr.in 

12/6 


Air Liquids 

Allied e.P. 

+ 9-S 
+ t%d 

William Baird 

25/6 

+4'jd 

Bestobell 

29/- 


Bookers 

22/9 


British Match 

38/ 9 

British Oxygen 

8/4’ 

+ 2%d 

British Ropes 

12/1% 


Cope Allman 

8/10% 

De La Rue 

26/7% 

+ 1 /- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

43/- 

40/- 

+3d 
—4%d 

Hudson's Bay 

130/- 

-l/S 

Inchcape 

37/- 

+ l%d 

C. itoh 

Y.l 15 

-4 

Johnson Matthey 

53/- 

+9d 

Litton Industries 

S96*. 

-3% 

Mlnneta M ft M. 

$85 

+ % 

Mitsui 

Y.I42 

-14 

Radiation 

66/6 

+ 15/- 
-l',d 

Sears 'A' 

23/3 

Steetley 

Tbos. Tilling 

14/1% 
>23/6 
, 38/4% 

—4%d 

Turner ft Newall 

-■] %d 

Union Carbide 

S53 


United Glass 

7/1% 

-3d 

Wilkinson Swd. 

28/* 

-3/- 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr.595 

+ 19 

Brit Petroleum 

61/- 

—4%d 

Burmah Oil 

55 h 


Cie. Petroles 

Fr.145-2 

+ 0 3 

Gulf Oil 

.872 


Mobil Oil 

$41% 

— 1* 

Petrofina 

Fr.B 2014 

- 16 

Royal Dutch 

£I6’* U 

- 5 

Shell 1 ransport 

41/4% 

"'7%d 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

857% 

— 1% 

Stan OH Indiana 

S59 

—2*. 

$tan. Oil N.J. 

863% 

- 1% 

Texaco Inc. 

874*. 



Gold Mines—Finance 

Ashanti 11 

OFSIT 83 

Anglo-American £1 

Charter Cons. 21 

Cons. Gold Fids. 13 

General Mining l< 

J’burg. Cons. 21 

Union Corpn 9f 


Alcan Alum. 

$C 29% 

_,.% 


Alussuisse 

Fr.S.3200 

+ 110 

2-2 

Amer. Met Cllm. 

$54*. 

- 3% 

3 5 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

7/9 

— 3d 

(n) 

Anaconda 

S52 

i % 

4 B 

C.A.S.T 

33/- 

-1/3 

7 S 

De Beers Defd. 

£14% 

+ JU 

3 7 

Falconbrldge 

SC.91 

-2% 


Inter. Nickel 

SI0l% 

-2', 


Kennecoct 

S49 

—1% 

4 1 

Lonrho 

11/7% 

+m 

4-8 

Mount Isa 

33/6* 

+ i/- 

(2-4) 

Penarroya 

Fr 60-2 

-0 5 

3-7 

Pillar Holdings 

•1/0*4 

+ %d 

5-9 

Reynolds Metals 

$54% 

-3 

1-6 

R.T.Z. 

57/9 


3-0 

Rhokana 

J4/9 

--2/3 

20 1 

Roan Sel. Trust 

67/6 

—11- 

10 5h 

Selection T rust 

87/- 

-3/6 

3 7 

Union Mini ere 

Fr.B.870 

+ 26 

4-2 

Zambia, Ang -Am. 

'56/- 

-3/6 

17-9/. 

Plantations, Etc. 

Assam Cons'd 

3/3 


15 A 

Cons. T ft Lnds. 

so/- 


13 -3 

Guthrie 

3 01- 

-2/2% 

11-6 

Hlghlnds ft Low. 

4/- 

10 4 

Jokai 

14/9 

—3d 

II 1 

Plantation Hldgs 

,2/10% 

4%d 

12 9 


Money Market Indicators 

Sterling strengthened this week on the news that Britain actually had a 
surplus on trade in July. But the key covered arbitrage margin In New 
York's favour on covered swaps of three-month Euro-dollars/UK local 
authority loans remained unchanged at n per cent. 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates i 
London: August 16 


Bank Hate % 

Euro+terling deposits 

(from 6%. 4/5/67) 5% 

(in Paffs)* 

Deposit rataa: 

2 days| notice 5% 

7 days’ notice : 

3 moths' 6% 

Clearing banks 3% 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 3% 

Troaftiry bills 4 19 

Local authorities 5%-5*„ 

Carte, of Deposit 4-88 

3 months' fixed: 

Starling: 

Local authorities 5%-5%. 

Spot jus $2 -7863 

Finance houses 5%-5% 

ForwJrd discount 

7 days' 

(3 mofthi*) %* cents 

Interbank rata 5%, 

Fnrwprd cover 

3 months' 

(3 maths'): 

Treasury Mila 5’%, 

Annu|l int. cost ’%*% 

Eurodollar deposits: 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 4% 

3 months’ 5 

InvasOnent S 26**% pram 

Covered Arbitrage 

In fatoer of: 

Last weak % This wedk % 

Margins (3 months') 

Treasury folia 

London '% London H n 

Burodoller/UK lecel 

N. Ydrit %, N. Yoikl %« 


Euro doUar/Euro darling 

N. York %, N. York, k 7 i» 

Uncovered Arbitrate Hargins (7 deys’) 

■urodeltar/UK local 

autbortey leans 

London % , London % 

Euro dallar/lntarbank 

London % London % 
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World-wide 

London Tokyo Now York 



conducted 

aJ> Ima • 

Cfl lift? -53SSpWCI 

of light 


Nissho’s exclusive leased telex channels provide instantaneous communication 
among ten of the world's leading trading capitals—Tokyo, London, San Francisco, 
New York, Taipei, Hong Kong, Singapore, Osaka, Manila, and Sydney. 

Particularly in the case of commodity trans¬ 
actions, this far-flung network enables Nissho 
to offer its customers the latest international 
quotations—and to conclude profitable deals— 
all before the latest prices are even listed in the 
local newspaper. 

Besides fast handling of commodity transac¬ 
tions, Nissho offers many other services to the 
international businessman. As one of Japan’s 
leading trading companies, there’s little in the world of international trade that 
Nissho doesn’t handle. Metals, machinery, ships, aircraft, cameras, textiles, food¬ 
stuffs, sundries... the list is nearly endless. And with a vast network of branch 
offices in over 60 of the world’s principal trading centers, there are few important 
places in the world that Nissho doesn’t do business in. 

So whether you’re Interested in commodity transactions, buying, selling, three- 
way trade, or cooperative ventures, may we suggest that you put Nissho’s world¬ 
wide capabilities to work for you. 



8 

••mrd Iwpimn A hp tr t in 

the nissho cmm 

London Office: 40 Boalngholl St., 
London E.C. 2 Tel: NATtonol 4991/S 

Head Office' Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address. NISSHOCONY OSAKA 
Tokyo Office. Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address' NISSHOCONY TOKYO 
Overseas Branch Offices. Los Angeles, 
New York, Toronto, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Paris, Johannesburg, Bombay, 
Singapore, Sydney, and 50 other major 
cities throughout the world. 




Even if the mains fait th»4tghts will stay on and machines will go 
on working. This is because the management considered such an 
emergency, and turned the problem over to Alkaline Batteries 
Limited. The system devised ensures that emergency supplies come 
into service instantly if power should fail. 

Alkaline Batteries Limited, who pioneered the production of nickel- 
cadmium batteries in Britain, offer a unique consultancy service on 
design and installation of emergency lighting and power systems. 
As leaders in this field, we carryout a continuous process of product 
development and are working on new ideas for extending the scope 
and performance of our products and systems. 

If you have a problem involving emergency lighting or standby 
power, engine starting or future developments involving portable 
power, first discuss it with our engineers. 


nlfe alcad 


ALKALINE BATTERIES LIMI1ED, P.0. BOX 4, REOOITCH, WORCS. ENGLAND 
Tel: Redditch 2361 Regional offices in London, Solihull, Sale 


Alkaline Batteries Limited 

progressive in packaged power 

Manufacturers of [ nlfe [nlcadj batteries and systems 
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Who's the paper tiger ? 

Compare China’s violence against 
the defenceless British embassy in 
Peking with its cautious modera¬ 
tion about those intruding Ameri¬ 
can planes, or about Hongkong. 
Mao has so weakened China that 
explosions of temper have become 
a substitute for a foreign policy, 
page 705. Russia is furious with 
Mao again too. The roots of the 
Russian-Chinesc quarrel, page 
706. 


Arab Micawbers 

Time isn’t on the Arabs’ side 
against Israel except in the very 
long run. They may never recoup 
their losses if they just sit and 
wait for something to turn up, 
page 707. 



The slow-down on aid 

Sixteen affluent nations produce 
four-fifths of the world’s output, 
but they are giving less and less 
to the 140 or so developing 
nations. An analysis, page 736. 


A market without seasons 

So far the Labour government 
has been supporting the London 
stock market through its fiscal 
policies while undermining it with 
its economic blunders. But can 
the political luck continue ? See 
page 739- 


mm, 
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Alaska after the flood 

A special section reports oh 
Alaska’s economic development 
which may be speeded up by last 
week’s disaster, pages 725-728. 


Those schools 

Sir John Newsom’s commission, 
looking into the schooling of the 
privileged few, is likely to find 
that there isn’t much that can 
really be done to please Labour’s 
egalitarians, page 708. 


Belgium's lean years 

Although particularly badly hit 
by recessions elsewhere, Belgium 
cannot heap all its economic 
troubles on somebody else’s door¬ 
step, page 740, 
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Ij’Ht'iS 


Who Grows in Asia ? 

Sir—I n your issue'of July 22nd, which has 
just reached me here, you take sharp excep¬ 
tion to Mr Wilson’s announced plans for a 
pull-out of British troops from Malaysia and 
Singapore. Your argument that the resulting 
gain to the balance of payments will probably 
be too* small to justify the risk of inviting 
insurrectionist forays in these relatively 
democratic and energetic countries may of 
course be sound. Certainly the timing of 
the announcement is to be deplored. 

But if Mr Wilson can be described as 
chucking figures into the void in trying to 
make his case, so can The Economist. Read 
in conjunction with your lead article, your 
piece invites us to compare a saving of half 
of 1 per cent in Britain's import bill with 
a 1 per cent drop in import prices, which 
“ hardly rates a two-line comment in most 
newspapers.” But import prices move up 
and down, while a saving on defence costs 
goes on year after year. 

1 would also question the figures with which 
you support the contention that “ the most 
important international event of the last ten 
years ” is the discovery that capitalism (even 
in the peasant economies of Asia ?) is more 
efficient than communism, if properly run. 
Of the high growth statistics that you cite 
for Thailand and Malaysia, I can only say 
" I wish it were so.” Having served as 
national accounts adviser to both govern¬ 
ments, I have some claim to the last word. 
In any case, two or three years of good 
growth (we shouldn’t call the average yearly 
change for such a short period a “ rate ”) 
means about as much as two or three good 
quarters in the balance of payments. One 
swallow doesn’t make a summer—or two or 
three. Not so long ago most economists were 
worried that it was the communist countries 
that were making the best headway.— 
Yours faithfully, William I. Abraham 

Kuala Lumpur Harvard Advisory Group 


Mauritius Elections 

Sir —Certain facts in your article of August 
12th (page 570) arc misreported. You seem 
convinced that more than 50 per cent of the 
Moslems voted for independence on August 
7th. This information is totally unfounded. 
Morr than 75 per cent of the Moslems voted 
against independence. Your report about 
violence being used during polling day in a 
Port Louis constituency where you mentioned 
incidents and rumours in respect of two 
prominent Moslems is also unfounded. A 
police report which appeared in the Inde¬ 
pendence party's organ on August 8th 
referred to the superintendent for Port Louis 
North asking for reinforcements after agents 
of the Moslem Committee of Action had 
gathered in a prohibited area. Enclosed 
are photographs showing cars belonging to 
supporters of the Parti Mauricien Social 
Demodrate which have been smashed, over¬ 
turned burnt by supporters of the 

Independence party. On polling day. 


t pendcnce party. After 1 p.m. there were 
practically no PMSD agents on efuty, and 
■ practically no PMSD cars could rim.—Yours 
faithfully, Elias (W^eerali.y 

Port Louis , Mauritius 

• Corbys Future 

Sir—T he writer of the article “ State Steel 
Again ” (August 5th) is poorly informed as to 
his facts. P'ar from being throttled, as he 
suggests, by being land-locked, Corby has the 
great advantages of being on the ore field and 
being well situated in relation to the principal 
markets which it serves in the Midlands and 
in the London area. The suggestion that no 
iron will be made in Corby in ten years shows 
little knowledge of facts. The cost of iron 
production at Corby today is as low as in any 
other area, and production of iron there is 
likely to be economic for some time to come. 
While major new developments in the steel 
industry will not be based on the use of home 
ores, established enterprises located on the 
ore field should be able to compete with new 
plants where the advantages of being on the 
coast arc likely to be largely absorbed by high 
capital charges. 

Even if the production of iron and steel at 
Corby were to stop at some future date, it 
would certainly not follow that the whole of 
the Corby labour force of 11,000 workers 
wquld require to migrate, as the majority 
of these workers are engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of tubes and in the rolling of steel, 
which operations would still continue.— 
Yours faithfully, W, N. Menzies-Wilson 
Corby Stewarts and Lloyds 

Immigration 

Sir —Your comments on we “ anti-immigra- 
tionists ” (August 19th) arc unworthy of the 
high international reputation you enjoy for 
accuracy and fair-mindedness. 

England cannot indefinitely absorb the 
Commonwealth's poverty (India 89, Pakistan 
76, against Britain’s 1,688 dollars income per 
capita per year). England cannot absorb their 
terrifying population increase. (India has 1 
million extra mouths to feed every month.) 
England cannot absorb their unemployment. 
Your own estimate was India’s 9 million 
totally unemployed and 18 million under¬ 
employed. Even the Government admits that 
between 1975 and 1985 our coloured popula¬ 
tion will increase from \\ to 3$ million. 

Any actuary will calculate how soon there 
will be more coloured than white people in 
England. Is this what you want ? If not, 
arc you not an anti-immigrationist ? Do you. 
really want the English driven from their own 
country by a majority of Afro-Asian immi¬ 
grants and their descendants ?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, . Cyril Osborne 

House of Commons, SW / 

Vietnam 

Sir —Your picture portraying a South Vietnam 
election poster (August 19th) is very revealing 
for the poster contains an outline map of 
the whole of Vietnam without (as far as can 
be detected from your picture) even the 17th 
parallel being marked. Are we to take it that 
after all Messrs Thieu and Ky, for whom 
the poster canvassed support, believe that 
Vietnam is all one country, and that the 
division is purely temporary ? 

If so, a number of pertinent questions need 
to be asked. Is the South Vietnamese govern¬ 


ment now willing to return to the principles 
PMSD Information offices were also damaged of the 1954 agreement ? In particular! would 
and/or/besieged by supporters of the Inde- it be willing for all-Vietnam elections to be 
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held, and would it be prepared to abide by 
the result jeyen- if *tfeis meant.a. communiai 
take-over in the south ? ,How far 4 !r$ M^rifcai 
Ky’s and President Johnson’s, arpfo- really the 
same ?—Yours faithfully. .Peter ^Ullnek 
Newcastle \ 

.) 

Cigarette Prices 

Sir —Mr McDougall is incorrect in stating 
that the ordinary consumer cannot obtain a 
reduction in price for bulk purchases of 
cigarettes. I11 the surveys of bulk buying facili¬ 
ties available to the general public which we 
publish from time to time in our magazine 
Watchdog we always list a supplier of cigar¬ 
ettes at wholesale prices; any member of the 
public can buy them over the counter.— 
Yours faithfully, P. A. Daniell 

Bromley and District 
London , SE20 Consumers’ Group 

Constantinople 

Sir— Surely Mr Roussen of the Greek 
embassy (August 19th) cannot be right in 
his suggestion that the name of Istanbul 
is derived from the Greek phrase "Is tin 
poii.” Far from it. This name was given to the 
city by the Turks five hundred years ago. 
It is a somehow varied form of the Turkish 
colloquial phrase “ Islam bol” meaning 
plenty of Moslems. Many of the Anatoliarij 
peasants still use the word Istambol instead 
of Istanbul. And until some years ago even 
our geography books and maps spelled the] 
word as Istambul. j 

However, whatever the origin was, the] 
fact remains that the name is Istanbul, and! 
no one should have any doubts about it.—I 
Yours faithfully, H. Rahmi| 

London, SW4 

Sir —Istanbul is a Turkish city and it haJ 
been under Turkish rule since it was conJ 
quered by Sultan Mehmet the Conquerom 
five hundred and fourteen years ago. Sinccfl 
the lurks, as its owners, changed its name 
and all official records and maps show it as 
Istanbul, the most logical and ethical thinjj 
to do for others is to use the accepted ancf 
preferred form. 

Almost all cities, towns and villages 
Cyprus have Turkish and Greek names. 
But the Greek administration arbitrarily! 
refuses to recognise the Turkish ones. Even 
tually many letters sent to such areas, anefl 
addressed by the Turkish forms, do not| 
reach their destination. Why, may I ask ?■ 
Yours faithfully, A. Necati Saceh| 

London, Wi Cyprus-Turkish Associatioi 

Most International 

Sir —In your very interesting “ Busincs 
Brief ” on the Nestle organisation (Augusi 
t2th) you say that the names on the door* ol 
their head office Yead like a European rolfl 
call, “ in strong contrast to the Englishmen^ 
and Dutchmen earnestly pacing the dark cor¬ 
ridors of Unilever’s headquarters,” 

Pacing down one of our better lit corridor! 
here I noticed such names as Zinkin, Gielnik, 
Pasquali, Chatterjee, Lecchini and Nyonator. 
We used to have a Jovanovic, and still hav<j_ 
an Oei, Ohlson, Prideaux, Sasicni, Schwar^ 
and Sherazee, to name but a few. Actually; 
Mr Prideaux is English and Mr Schwar^ 
\yelsh, so one wonders what’s really in * 
name after all. 

Incidentally, 8 per cent of the Board ol 
Unilever are Irish, as happens to be.—Yours 
faithfully,* - Patrick Macro*' 

London , EC4 Secretary, Unilever Limited 
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Every secretary in your company will love you You*ll save them from stencils and carbon 
copies, and all the other work that takes up the time they should be spending with you 


Rank Xerox eliminate the problems of stencils 


Rank Xerox make 
the print-room boss ten feet tall 


If anybody gets the sticky end of the lollipop in a 
company it's the print-room boss. 

“A copy of this letter, Charlie, please. 4 * “1,500 copies.” 
^‘Twenty-five copies for the managing director. Urgent.” 
Everything is urgent. 

So how do Rank Xerox* help 9 

Simple We make sure Charlie's got the right machine 
for the right job. 

The real problem is the twenty-five copies for the M D 
That's not urgent lt‘s urgent urgent. 

But if the print-room boss has a Rank Xerox 720 he's 
laughing. 

He lets a duplicator do the 1,500 run without a break. 
And he makes the twenty-five copies on the 720. 

He needs no masters or stencils, no make-ready, no 


test-runs, and no wash-up after 

The managing director gets perfect copies on time. And 
since 720 copies get cheaper as the run goes on, the depart¬ 
ment costs stay down 

The 720 is just one of a range of new machines from 
Rank Xerox They all make perfect copies direct from 
originals They all work with ordinary paper 
A smart print- 

room boss will find a 

out about them RAN K - ftiS mBMI 

They’ll make him feel J 

a new man A division within the rank organisation 

Rank Xerox Ltd jointly owned with xerox corporation 

Rank Xerox House, 338 Euston Road, London N W 1 
Telephone 01-387 1244. 

•Rank Xsroa and Xarai ara raglstarad trad* marks ol Rank Karon Umltad 


Every organisation is more efficient with Rank Xerox 
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lifou have no business 
< flying with 
us just on business. 



It's our business to fly people to 91 cities around the 
world. We want it to be your pleasure. Take it easy. Enjoy 
our fine food and drink. Our gracious service. Our warm, 
friendly Italian atmosphere. Of course, if you must work... the 
cabin of an Alitalia jet is a quiet place for It. No annoying 
phone calls. No interruptions. But please remember this: when 
you fly with us, whether you like it or not, you'll have to 
mix business with pleasure. That's the Alitalia way. 

AUTAUA -t 
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The Marine etc 
Broadcasting 
(Offences) Act 
1967 _ 

How it may affect you 



Pirate Radio Stations operating off our coasts may, of course, be said 
to broadcast the type of entertainment enjoyed by a large number 
of listeners. 

On the other hand, they can, and do, cause serious interference with 
stations already operating on internationally agreed wavelengths, not 
only in this country but abroad. Protests have come from all over 
Europe. They may also jam ship's radio and interfere with distress 
signals, shipping forecasts, gale warnings and other essential 


messages. 

Action by Parliament 

To deal with this situation Parliament passed the 
Marine etc Broadcasting (Offences) Act. which 
came into force on August 15, 1967. The full 
provisions of the Act may be studied by applying 
for further information at Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. The following is a condensation. 

The Act 

It is an offence under the Act to participate in 
any way in the activities of pirate radio stations or 
ships. Briefly: 

Apparatus: (1) operating or assisting in the 
operation of the broadcast apparatus (2) carrying 
or agreeing to carry the broadcast apparatus in a 
ship, or (3) supplying, maintaining, installing or 
repairing the apparatus. 

Supplying: Carrying people or goods to and 
from such stations or ships, provisioning (food, 
etc.), delivering any other item required or the 
engaging of crew. 

Broadcasts: Taking part in any broadcast from 
pirate radio stations as an announcer or performer; 
or in any other capacity. 


Advertising: Finally, it is illegal to advertise by 
means of broadcasting from these stations , to 
create or supp/y any material (including scripts , 
tapes or other recordings) for such broadcasts; or 
to invite anyone else to do so. 

The Penalties 

The maximum penalties for all these offences are 
the same: TWO YEARS imprisonment or a fine to 
be determined by the Court, or both. 

The Popular Music Programme 

None of this is to ignore the fact that there are 
audiences for all kinds of popular music. And the 
new service to be provided by the B.B.C. from 
30th September, 1967, will, the Government 
believe, meet the needs of these audiences. 
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For your best 

Summer and Autumn holidays 
choose the 


GENOA RIVIERA 

Mild climate all the year round. 
Hotels and pensions of all classes. 

For information write to each single Local 
Tourist Board 'Azienda Soggiorno' of the 
following Resorts: 

ARENZANO, CAMOGLI, CHIAVARI, 
LAVAGNA, PEGU, PORTOFINO, RAPAL- 
LO, SANTA MARGHERITA, SESTRI 
LEVANTE, TORRIGLIA, USCIO, ZOAGLI 
or to: 

ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISIMO, 
GENOA (Italy) 



a fair in expansion 

a greater exhibiting area for 
a growing number of business 
men interested in furthering 
trade in Southern Italy and 
in the Mediterranean 

31 Levant Fair 

Bari 7-20 September 1967 


London Representatives: 

Exhibition Consultants 
Ltd. 


11 Manchester Square, London, W.l 
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You'll probably 
never get 
to meet Sid... 



. but he knows 
your business inside out 


A man getting to -the heart of his job is Sid 
Watson, an installation engineer with Wards. 
At the moment, he's working on the assembly 
of a giant press, but he's just as happy 
with a pneumatic hammer, a radial drilling 
machine or the .001 tolerance of a nuclear 
reactor base plate. Wards are at home in 


every stage of industrial installation, factory 
development and redevelopment, dismantling 
and re-erection, all of it handled with skill and 
knowledge. The skill and knowledge of men 
like Sid Watson. You can get Sid, or his 
colleagues, working for you simply by ringing or 
writing Wards about your installation problems. 


Plant Installation—another of the many ways Wards serve industry. 



THE WARD GROUP 

Head Office: Albion Works, Sheffield. 

London Office: Chestergate House,Vauxhall Bridge Road, London S.W. 1. 



Passengers always 
pay us something 
extra when they 
fly to North America 
on our VQO. 


Compliments. 


Our VCIO gets off the ground sooner, reaches cruising 
height faster, lands more comfortably than any other jet¬ 
liner. It has seats that take care of your elbows, your hips, 
your back, your legs, your head. And listen. There's no un¬ 
comfortable jet noise. The engines by the tail leave it behind. 

It's extras like these that make our VCIO an extra-ordinary - 
jetliner. You can fly VCIO to New York, or Boston and 
Detroit, or Montreal and Chicago, every day of the week 
from London. There's also a daily VCIO flight to New York 
from Manchester and Glasgow. It costs no more to fly in. 
Paying compliments is up to you. 



t 

I 
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BOAC TAKES SOOD CARE OF YOU 


f 


I lie 

Kconomist 


August26,1967 


Who's the Paper Tiger? 


For a man in as much of a hole as Mao Tse-tung is, there are 
many good reasons for burning down the British embassy in 
Peking. It uses up a lot of Red Guard energy that might 
otherwise be spent knocking each other’s heads in. It appeases 
resentful revolutionaries in Hongkong who have been com¬ 
plaining lately about inadequate support from the motherland. 
And, unlike some other targets Chairman Mao would like to 
take a swing at, it doesn’t hit back. The same can be said 
for the shooting down of overflying American planes : good 
for the morale of local air force units ; good for revolutionary 
points in Hanoi. And so long as they are shot down over 
Chinese territory, China is safe from retaliation. 

So Chairman Mao won himself two cheap victories this 
week. But both of them showed just how little scope for 
serious action China has these days. Even in proclaiming its 
u brilliant battle success ” against the Americans on Monday, 
the People's Daily made it pretty clear once again that China 
cannot or will not go beyond self-defence to support its Viet¬ 
namese brothers. It will go on shooting at American planes 
if they cross its border; the two this week were the eighth and 
ninth American aircraft which the Chinese claim to have 
destroyed in the last five months (the Americans have con¬ 
firmed only three of them). But unless the Americans “ dare 
to impose war on the Chinese people,” it looks as if the 
Chinese will go right on standing idly by. 

By comparison with the cautious things the Chinese have 
said about those American planes, the sack of the British 
embassy was a wild letting ofl of steam. The issue which 
the Chinese chose to dramatise was a red herring: of 
the 53 communist journalists in Hongkong whose immediate 
release they demanded, all but 12 had already been freed 
before China delivered its ultimatum. But the embassy attack 
in Peking was clearly a surrogate for tougher action where it 
would really count, in Hongkong itself. Whoever is running 
Peking’s foreign policy is still basing it to some extent on 
profit-and-loss calculations. “ Anti-imperialist ” activity in 
Hongkong has hurt Peking’s interests there even more than 
British ones ; assaults on Britons in China have been pure 
gravy. So if the Foreign Office wants to limit future anti- 
British violence what it clearly has to do is make .it more 
expensive for Peking. One way of prying the Reuters corres¬ 
pondent out of house arrest might be to expel the dozen or 
so Chinese correspondents who are still operating freely in 


London. Chinese diplomats in Britain might be made to feel 
the pinch of British life in Peking by limiting their movements 
not to five miles around Marble Arch but to five yards 
around the embassy. And if British diplomats are not per¬ 
mitted to function adequately in Peking within the next 
few weeks all but a skeleton staff should be withdrawn. 

But the most Britain can hope for is to protect its men in 
Peking. It is an illusion for Britain or any other country to 
think that anything it can do will affect the methods, let 
alone the direction, of Chinese foreign policy. So long as 
cultural revolutionaries arc running Peking they will continue 
to use Red Guard violence to work out their frustrations with 
the imperialist and revisionist world. Mao Tse-tung in his 
semi-senility might even be tempted to try the same tech¬ 
niques on the other side of his borders. But his diminishing 
authority within China itself will make it harder and harder 
for him to do so. 

For months now, Mao has been sure of exerting his will 
only in a few provinces around Peking. But since the Wuhan 
incident a month ago, when a local military commander 
challenged him directly for the first time, the drift away from 
the centre seems to have accelerated. Mao has made one 
positive gain this month : he has set up a revolutionary com¬ 
mittee in the remote western province of Chinghai. But new 
reports of conflicts in provinces that were supposed to be 
already loyal to Mao make the Chinghai operation seem like 
another paper victory. And it has been more than counter¬ 
balanced by a new threat to Mao’s remaining influence in 
China’s strategic south-east. 

Mao managed to pull his fat out of the fire in Wuhan by 
dismissing the offending commander and appointing a new 
military leadership for the whole military region (as well as 
for the neighbouring province of Kiangsi, which is under the 
Foochow military command). This expedient reshuffling 
may have succeeded in bringing one military region back to 
the Maoist side—though it has yet to be proved whether a 
new and unknown commander can carry the loyalty of poten¬ 
tially rebellious troops. But even if Wuhan is back with Mao, 
he seems to have lost its two neighbours, the military regions 
of Foochow and Nanking. According to recent Red Guard 
posters, these two important regional commanders are now 
defying Peking. 
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The situation seems t6 be even worse in the southernmost 
military region. Canton. For weeks travellers arriving in 
Hongkong have been telling lurid tales of violence in the 
Cihine.se province across the border. Most of the stories are 
unconfirmed though there have been enough storm signals 
registered in Hongkong—the disruption of transport into the 
colony, the stoppage of local Cantonese radio broadcasts— 
to indicate that something is radically wrong. The latest un¬ 
confirmed reports assert that troops from three northern field 
armies have moved into Canton to put down a rebellion of 
local soldiers. If troops have actually been moved into 
Canton, and from another military region, there would be 
good reason to assume that the Carifon commander, loo, is 
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opposing Mao; and that could be Very serious indeed^ j 

If Mao has lost the loyalty of the regional Coifttaandfers oi 
the south-east, this could mean the effective paralysis o2 
Chinese foreign policy. For it is these four commanders whd 
control the 700,000 men facing China’s main enemies in Viet¬ 
nam, Hongkong and Formosa. Even if Mao wanted, for 
example, to take a more active role in the Hongkong struggle-, 
though there is no indication that he does—it might be im¬ 
possible now because of the chaos in Canton. So the logical 
alternative is to burn embassies. It is still too early to say 
with certainty that China has stopped being a force in the 
world ; no country that has just got an H-bomb can he 
written off like that. But it has conic pretty close to it. 


And the Russians Too 

Britain is not the only country protesting to Peking. This 
month, within a single week, the Russians have sent four 
notes of protest to China. The latest, on August 21st, casti¬ 
gating the 44 wanton, lawless action ” by Red Guards against 
Soviet ships and crews in the port of Dairen, made it clear 
that China was jeopardising the agreements on trade and 
navigation between the two countries. By normal standards 
diplomatic relations between Moscow and Peking should 
have been broken off long ago. But the relationship between 
the Mecca and Medina of the communist world is far from 
normal. Neither side wants to take the responsibility fur a 
total break. But their quarrel lias long since passed the stage 
when it matters whether they exchange ambassadors. For 
all practical purposes, the old unity is gone for ever. The 
Russian-Ghincse quarrel falls, into two parts : 

A.—Foreign policy. The break started with their 
different attitudes towards the United States. Even in the 
1950s, when the two countries presented a superficial appear¬ 
ance of unity, there was a basic difference. China, the 
international outcast, poor and still seething with revolution¬ 
ary zeal, could see the Americans blocking its way on all 
roads, not least the route to Formosa. Even then the Soviet 
Union was always half-tempted to join hands with its chief 
enemy as one of the two policemen to keep the peace in a 
dangerously nuclear world. The temptation was strengthened 
by the hope of future economic co-operation with the West, 
which was particularly important for Russia’s east European 
friends. There is a logical link between the Khrushch^v- 
Eisenhower meeting at Camp David in September 1939 and 
the Kosygin-Johnson one at Glasshoro last June. The part¬ 
ing of the ways between the two communist powers was 
strikingly illustrated in 1959, when the Russians withdrew 
their promise to help China build a nuclear botnb. 

The argument about the United States was important 
because it made Russia and China follow different policies 
towards revolution abroad, particularly outside Europe. 
"I’he difference is not clear-cut. The Soviet leaders continue 
to pay lip service to “wars of national liberation.” T he 
Chinese, in practice, act more cautiously than their words 
suggest. Still, the words are revealing. When the Chinese pro¬ 
claim that “ the centre of revolutionary gravity ” has shifted 
to Asia, Africa and Latin America, and when Lin Piao 
extends to the world scale Mao’s tactics of the revolutionary 
countryside gradually surrounding the towns, they are telling 
Russia that its search for better relations with the West 
prevents it from encouraging revolutionary activity else¬ 
where. When the Russians reply that socialism must show 
its superiority through higher production and better 
standards of living, they really mean that they would like 
to establish rules of coexistence with the United States so 
that they can get on with the economic job. 

The logical conclusion would be for Moscow to preside 
over a Fabian International of reformist communist parties, 
$BiIe the movements bent on armed struggle turned to 
Peking for support. But the alignment is not as neat as that, 


not yet anyway. The Russians must he delighted that the 
irrationality of Mao’s new revolution has antagonised many 
of China's potential allies. At this month’s Latin American 
conference in Havana the mood was that of “ permanent 
revolution ” and the pro-Russian parties were dismissed by 
Dr Castro as “ sporting teams trained for the 1924 Olympics 
entering the arena in 1967.” But the delegates did not turn 
to Peking. Instead of splitting into two, the communist 
monolith has fragmented. 

The hotter the ideological war got, the more national 
interests asserted themselves. By now, with frontier incidents 
and territorial claims, the Russian-Chincsc row often looks 
like a classical struggle between great powers. Chinese spokes¬ 
men have argued that in a Sino-Aincrican war the Russians 
could even join in with the United States. This is implausible. 
Whatever the feelings of the Russians towards Mao, it 
cannot be taken for granted that they would not come 
to China's rescue—if only because of what an American 
defeat of China would do to the world balance of power. 

B.—Domestic policy. Even in the 1950s each country 
tried to present its own internal system as a model for 
the world. The Russians, for instance, resented China’s 
attempt to present its agricultural communes as a short cut 
to a communist society. But in the 1950s they objected 
discreetly. Now both sides exaggerate wildly. The Chinese 
do not just suggest that what the Russians (or Jugoslavs) 
are doing could in the end destroy communism. They pro¬ 
claim that capitalism has already hern re-established in the 
Soviet Union. The Russians dismiss the Maoists as “ petty 
bourgeois ” who want to keep their country poor. 

This is daft propaganda. But there is a real difference 
about the sort of society the two countries are aiming at, 
and how to achieve it. The Russian leaders consider that 
what matters most is to boost production and consumption. 
No matter if marxist theory, and the spirit of egalitarianism, 
get bent in the process : that can be put right when material 
abundance has been achieved. The Maoists are convinced 
that the means affect the end : that if you introduce social 
differences in order to raise productivity, you will find your¬ 
self stuck with them. They dream of creating an egalitarian 
society now. 

The cultural revolution has enabled the Russians to pay 
the Chinese in their own coin. Until last year it was Peking 
that talked of the “ Khrushchevian clique,” and tried to 
dissociate the Russians from their leaders. Now it is the 
turn of the Russians to speak of “ Mao and his group ” and 
to hope for their overthrow. It is debatable whether either 
side genuinely believes that a more congenial leadership can 
gain power in the other capital. But neither can really expect 
a return to the old relationship : not even if the opponents 
of Mao were to regain power in Peking. No Chinese 
government, of any colour, will ever again offer to accept 
Russian leadership, as Mao did in 1957. It cannot risk 
another withdrawal of nuclear and economic aid. The old 
unity can never be restored. 
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The Arabs Can't Just 

Time may be on their side in the very long run. 

Time, say the Arabs, is on their side against Israel. In terms 
of generations it may be. But that is no cause to waste it ; it 
is clearly on Israel’s side now. The longer the Arabs feel 
unequal to salvaging some of their losses from their ill-starred 
war with Israel, the bigger the score for Israel and the deeper 
the “ traces of aggression ” that Arab leaders keep saying 
they have to remove. And yet for all the prodding they have 
been getting this month from President Tito and others, the 
Arabs are still frozen into immobility by the shock of their 
defeat. 

Israel’s war aims have filled out like pumpkins since June. 
It was then an impeccable matter of obtaining some final 
security from the threats of Arab aggression and of reopen¬ 
ing the Gulf of Aqaba. With the conquest of Sinai and west 
Jordan, the Israelis became more precise : no withdrawal 
from the occupied areas, they said, except after peace talks 
with the Arabs. Then they annexed Arab Jerusalem, defying 
a United Nations General Assembly resolution. Last week 
General Dayan and Mr Yigal Allon, the two younger con¬ 
tenders for Israel’s leadership, espoused the old Zionist claim 
that Israel, by scriptural right, should extend to the banks 
of the Jordan. This did not have government sanction but 
it fired the imagination of Israeli public opinion. Then last 
Monday Mr Eshkol ruled that no refugees shall return from 
cast to west Jordan after August 31st, the deadline set by 
Israel three weeks ago. The crossings have been going on 
smoothly but no more than 35,000 out of some 170,000 Arabs 
who have asked to return to their homes will have been able 
to cross the bridges in so short a time. 

There is always logic behind Israel’s refugee policies. 
Resistance is rearing a tentative head in west Jordan, and 
Amman radio encourages it. Two weeks ago the Jordanian 
minister of finance urged the refugees to go back and 
“ become a thorn in the flesh of the aggressor.” In fact any¬ 
one who looks at the spindly, ill-nourished creatures who are 
shambling across the river would think them a threat to no 
one (and the doubtful ohes have been screened). It is the 
loughics who did not ’flee who will form, if anyone does, the 
hard core of Arab opposition. On the whole, world opinion 
supports the Arab view that the return of the refugees is a 
humanitarian matter that should not be mixed up with 
politics. That puts on Amman the onus of not mixing them 
up in its broadcasts—as indeed it has ceased to do recently. 
But it seems as if for the present the majority of refugees will 
linger on in unoccupied east Jordan, perhaps until Israel is 
satisfied that Arab resistance on the West Bank is not any¬ 
thing to worry about. 

The Israelis’ desire for direct negotiations with the Arabs 
is also understandable. They have won their war, and wish 
to make their own peace. One can imagine that in parleys 
they might prove themselves gallant and generous. But 
parleys are out of the question in the Arab world today. The 
Arab governments most concerned—Egypt, Syria, Iraq and 
Jordan—are too shaky to take an initiative. Their popular 
mandates, so far as they have them, are still for war, not 
peace. They are in the curious position of continuing to 
govern when their armies have been defeated but their people 
have refused to accept the defeat. The war barely touched 
Cairo, Damascus and Baghdad. The threats to the Arabs’ 
living standards—the loss of Suez canal dues, oil royalties 
and tourist trade—are still taken as a challenge : “ All right, 
well see it through and go back to the plough if we must.” 
Of course there are worldlier spirits in despair about the run- 


Wait 

But it's against them now 

down economies. In inter-Arab meetings, like last week’s 
oil and finance conference in Baghdad, the more worldly, 
more moderate countries have prevailed. But the siege mood 
is still the more popular and much time may elapse before it 
exhausts itself and the Arab governments are called to 
account. 

In this impasse President Tito's visits last week to Cairo, 
Baghdad and Damascus were comforting events for the 
Arabs. Here at last was a friend who understands, much 
better than Russia does, the problems of small unsophisticated 
countries struggling for what they believe in. Arab leaders, 
in letting their hair down, may have led him to sound too 
optimistic when he reported that he found them agreed that 
some “ political solution ” is needed. What he meant was 
that all agreed- as two months ago they did not—that there 
could be no return to conventional fighting and that Arab 
doors are not closed to outside political ideas. 

He was operating on a high level. He had been in touch 
with Moscow and Washington before his visits and doubtless 
introduced as a gambit the Amcrican-Russian compromise 
worked out at the General Assembly before its last session 
closed. The Russians and Americans then decided that they 
could together call for Israel’s withdrawal from Sinai, west 
Jordan and south-east Syria in exchange for some Arab 
guarantee of keeping the peace. The plan was howled down 
by the Arabs before it could be put forward and it seems that 
the Russians promised that they would support no proposal 
to which the Arabs did not agree. Still, there was no harm 
in giving them another look at it. President Tito seems to 
have suggested that the Security Council might guarantee 
Israel’s former frontiers, then call for its withdrawal inlo 
them. The Arabs would not be called on to sign on the dotted 
line; Russia would do it for them. The Arabs are mulling 
this over but not with any enthusiasm. The Israelis have 
rejected it outright. They would insist, before anything else, 
on an Arab declaration of non-belligerence and will only 
reluctantly abandon their claim to make their own peace. 

The truth is that Israel feels pretty sure of itself. The 
Arabs, on the other hand, feel that there must be a way out 
if the two big powers really will it. But is it a way they 
could go ? The decisive question for the Arabs is what the 
Americans are thinking. Hence Egypt’s official interest in the 
visit to Cairo last week of the State Department’s Mr Bcrgus 
(on routine duties concerning American interests since the 
rupture of diplomatic relations) and the recent return to 
London of the Arab League’s ambassador, Mr Taleb Shcbib. 
It is not Mr Shebib’s mission, as has been suggested, to pave 
th$ way for Arab governments to resume dipiomatc relations 
with Britain. Nor has he been travelling around with a high- 
ranking official from Egypt, to Washington or anywhere else : 
that fascinating unnamed presence appears to be a myth. 
But London is one of the listening posts that cannot be too 
long left vacant if information is sought about western 
intentions. 

On the face of it, unhurried Washington has almost the 
faith of the Arabs in the curative properties of time. The 
Americans suffer no injury from the Arab oil embargo. They 
feel only too thankful that Israel did not need them to come 
to its help and into possible conflict with Russia. Next year’s 
presidential elections put a curb on adventurous ideas. There 
is also the lurking hope that some Middle East compromise 
with Russia might be linked to a far more important Vietnam 
settlenient. So although there is mounting talk of American- 
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Russian pressures, they/nay take a Jong time to build up-- 
or simply break down in the middle. The Arab governments 
would be wise not to count on the world—or posterity—to 
restore* to the Arab positions that have lapsed into Israeli 


hands less by Israeli intention than by Arab default. Tim 
has a way of consolidating positions that started out a 
temporary. The Arabs themselves have long memories. Bu 
the world has not. 


That Public Schools Commission 

For the first time in a century a government inquiry is looking into the education 
of the British rich. What, if anything, is it likely to propose? 


Labour intellectuals dislike the public schools. Mr Anthony 
Crosland described them thus in a book published five 
years ago : 

These commanding heights of private privilege and social 
separatism (far more commanding than the steel or the 
chemical industry !) are a flagrant denial of the most 
elementary democratic claim to equal opportunity, let alone 
of our wider socialist ideals. p 

The Secretary of State for Education, which Mr Crosland 
has become, is presumably in a position to do something 
about this. What he has done so far is cautious. In 
December, 1965, he set up the Public Schools Commission, 
with Sir John Newsom as chairman, to “ recommend a 
national plan for integrating the schools wkh the maintained 
sector of education.” The commission is likely to report next 
March, and is writing its report now. 

It will report on 277 schools, for boys and girls, which are 
members of three separate associations. There is no method 
of defining a public school, save in terms of membership of 
such clubs. But one knows what is meant. The Clarendon 
royal commission which reported on the public schools in 
1864 examined nine great schools : almost all of these, plus 
a few' dozen others, are what Labour intellectuals really 
object to when they talk about the public school problem. 
Indeed, probably more than 200 of the schools now under 
examination are there merely because no practical definition 
of “ public schools ” could exclude them. What these 
extraneous 200 demonstrate, however, is that over the past 
century an increasing proportion of an increasingly rich 
population has chosen to spend big sums to secure a private 
and prestigious education for its children. 

The first point, fully recognised by Mr Crosland in his 
essay quoted above, is that there can be no question of ban¬ 
ning or actually coercing the private schools. It would be 
total nonsense to stop people spending money on education, 
while leaving them free to spend it on, say, yachts and deb 
dances. Fees paid for private education represent an 
extremely good investment on the child’s behalf, in that the 
child will be ensured higher earnings throughout his working 
life. Even if private education were to be actively dis¬ 
couraged in Britain, similar (but probably inferior) schools 
would quickly be set up elsewhere—although probably not, 
as in the popular myth, in the Republic of Ireland, where 
they do not much like bastions of Anglican privilege. 

But of course the trick is that school fees are rarely paid 
wholly out of parents’ incomes. Ability to pay is most often 
a symptom of inherited wealth, not of high earned incomes. 
It is often claimed by public school parents that they relieve 
the state schools of the burden of educating their children— 
which is perfectly true. But it is probable that over half of all 
public school boys get part of their fees paid by people other 
than parents, who arc entitled to claim back 8s. 6d. in the 
payments to “charities” made under covenant. 
Moqpver, “ charities ” get excused half the local rates on 
fN r P?PP c rty. 


But the charity of most public schools extends only to 
few very clever children, or to the children of old boys, 0 
parsons or military men. If the Newsom commission cannc 
discover exactly how much of their revenue in fact come 
at the taxpayer’s expense, abolishing their tax privilege 
would be the quickest way of finding out. 

All this offers no answer to the problem of how t 
“ integrate ” the public schools into the genuinely publi 
sector. If schools had to pay full rates, and parents had 1 
pay full fees, the surviving schools would obviously bccom 
more exclusive—more plutocratic, if not more aristocratic 
The price mechanism is not on Newsom’s side ; rather th 
reverse. So the important question is what might the publi 
schools have to offer the public sector, apart from (witl 
some shining exceptions) a lot of mainly unsuitable building 
in mostly unsuitable places ? 

The typical public school is a single-sex boarding school 
following curricula chiefly constructed to push childrei 
through university entrance exams. The monastic life i 
hardly likely to go down well with ordinary teenagers 
Boarding is desirable for some children, particularly for tho» 
with parents abroad or from broken homes, but it i 
extremely expensive, and it is not exactly easy to see tin 
public schools settling down as hostels for social casualties 
In any case, the criteria of need for boarding education an 
unlikely to match up with the criteria of need for a highly 
academic education. In practice, the public schools as thn 
are have little to offer that the public sector of educatior 
needs—except their staff, most of whom probably would no” 
choose to teach in state schools anyway. 

Immediately after the last war the Fleming commits 
recommended that the public schools should accept up to r < 
quarter of their enrolment from local authorities, whirl 
would pay the fees of the selected boys. This idea was ai 
instant flop, quite rightly. The local authorities reall) 
cannot, in fairness, spend around £500 a year on the educa¬ 
tion of certain children, when their average secondary school 
child is costing under £150 a year. (Or rather the only 
children on whom such sums really need spending are the 
delinquent or otherwise socially problematical children 
whom the public schools would do their damnedest to keep 
out). 

A fair number of the nicest public school masters feel 
rather guilty about exercising their skills only on rich people's 
children, and would like to broaden the schools’ social intake. 
Some clever public school masters, tired of teaching rich 
boneheads, would like to create on the basis of the public 
schools a super-academic brand of boarding academy, some¬ 
thing on the Soviet model. This is, after all, what the oldest 
public schools were founded to do : to educate “ poor 
scholars,” and thus to staff up the bureaucracies of church 
and state. (At present this charitable purpose is defeated byj 
the fact that children find it difficult to pass the stiff scholarj 
ship exams unless their parents can afford the fees for private 
preparatoijy schools). J 

One suggestion is that, since local authorities have beds 
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unwilling to pay for the offered places, and since public 
schools dread the idea of local councillors having power 
over them, the central government should give bursaries for 
up to half of the public schools’ pupils. But it would be 
extraordinarily hard to select the appropriate children ; the 
idea runs counter to the current trend towards compre¬ 
hensive secondary education for all ; and it is possible to 
think of a great many better uses—even better egalitarian 
uses —for at least £ i o million a year of public money. 

There are further suggestions that the staff and buildings 
of the best public schools could usefully provide pre¬ 
university residential courses for bright youngsters. Once 
again, some clever public school teachers would certainly 
like to teach in residential sixth-form colleges of this sort: 
governing bodies of public schools would be less keen, 
although some might conceivably be persuaded. But a fair 
number of local education authorities have already con¬ 
sidered, and rejected on educational grounds, the idea of 
having sixth-form colleges of their own. Other local authori¬ 
ties, on equally convincing educational grounds, have 
decided for such colleges. For as long as the present system of 
educational decentralisation exists, it would be wrong for the 
central government to upset the local balance in such a way. 

So the outcome of the Public Schools Commission Is 
likely to be some very anodyne proposals, such as placing 
on the boards of governors (or the equivalent) of public 
schools representatives of the common man. Certainly, many 
boards of governors appear to be peculiarly out of touch 
with the world. But to make Lord Carron a Fellow of Eton 
would hardly change the school’s character—and it is the 
schools’ characters to which their Labour critics object. 

The probability that the commission will make no imme¬ 
diate effective change in the public schools’ position is 
heightened by its membership. Its chairman is a distin¬ 
guished and canny educationist, a social reformer but no 
left-winger who, as a Roman Catholic, has none of the senti¬ 
mental twist for or against the public schools that most 
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establishment figures bear. His commission is said to be 
divided into three roughly equal parts : one-third pro-public 
school, one-third anti, and one-third don’t care. The don't 
cares are said to \yavcr in favour of the schools when they 
meet the teaching staff, against them when they meet the 
governors, and back in favour again when they meet the 
boys. This is a fine formula for majority inaction, plus the 
odd strong minority report. 

But the commission could be said to have already justified 
its existence by the discussion it has provoked. The public 
schools arc becoming better understood, even through the 
sociological books and arguments produced to cash in on 
the present interest in the issue. The one grey area remains 
the schools’ finances : the question of how far the schools' 
continued existence is in fact made possible by the country's 
tax structure, rather than by the power of wealth or devotion 
of their alumni. 

Even if the commission docs nothing to resolve the 
dilemmas that its researches arc illuminating, it is going to be 
kept in being to help to solve the problems of another brand 
of independent schools—the direct grant grammar schools, 
some of which are also members of the public schools’ own 
trade union, the Headmasters’ Conference. The direct grant 
schools are, after all, already “ integrated ” with the main¬ 
tained sector of education—up to a point. Their integration 
consists of getting a direct grant from the central govern¬ 
ment, plus payments from local authorities for at least a 
quarter of the pupils. That this brand of integration needs an 
independent commission to look into the criticisms levelled 
against it indicates how extremely awkward the public 
school problem is. Maybe there really is no effective socialist 
answer to it, except to leave tax reform, cost inflation, and 
the rising standard of publicly provided schools to take their 
toll of prospective pupils. This would help to thin out the 
schools which, on both educational and social grounds, are 
hardest to defend. Whether that would help egalitarianism 
or the cause of private education is a very moot point. 
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Labouring machine 


The national executive committee of the 
Labour party is a curious mixture of front 
rank politicians, second rank (at best) 
trade union officials, talkative left wingers, 
and prominent, but safe, lady members. 
Nevertheless it is a -body of considerable 
power in Labour politics, for it controls 
the party machine, the research and pub¬ 
lication of party propaganda, endorses or 
rejects parliamentary candidates, handles 
the central funds, and can expel individ¬ 
uals or whole local parties. Just now some 
Cabinet ministers are attempting to play 
musical chairs'with its membership. The 
Chancellor, Mr Callaghan, is abandoning 
the constituency section of the executive, 


which is elected by delegates from local 
parties, and is running for treasurer, who 
is elected by the whole conference in¬ 
cluding the unions with their block votes. 
As he fa$ed almost certain defeat from 
the rank and file, and his opponent for 
treasurer is Mr Michael Foot, he has 
ensured his survival on the NEC. Whether 
such a hollow victory will enhance his 
prestige in the party is another matter. 

Mr Richard Crossman has decided to 
abandon the committee altogether. Revert¬ 
ing to his old habit of putting political 
theory before practical politics, Mr 
Crossman is leaving the executive because 
fie believes it is over-dominated by MPs 


and members of the Government. It is. 
Eighteen of its 29 members are MPs, and 
twelve of them are members of the 
Government, including Mr Wilson, Mr 
Brown and five other cabinet ministers. 

Mr Crossman’s sacrifice (which he was 
threatening to perform last year) may 
prove in vain, for his youngest cabinet 
colleague, the Minister of Power Mr 
Richard Marsh, Immediately announced 
himself for the vacancy. Mr Marsh is not 
the most prominent Labour politician (at 
last year’s conference the chairman refused 
to call him in the debate on fuel and 
power policy) but compared with the left 
wingers who are his principal opponents 
he is a political heavyweight. Even so, in 
the present mood of the party the left 
little ’un could well beat the right big 'un. 

None of which will solve the party’s 
twin problems of organisation and per¬ 
sonnel. While the lories (under Mr du 
Cann) have been quietly but efficiently 
rebuilding their organisation, Labour’s 
machine shows signs of running even 
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farther into the ground. Before he be¬ 
came party leader, Mr WiAson displayed 
considerable interest in modernising and 
strengthening the party organisation. Since 
then, arid especially since be became Prime 
Minister, he appears to have watched the 
rusting up of the “ penny farthing 
machine " (his own phrase) and the 
departure of some of the brightest people 
from party headquarters with equanimity. 
But the slide has .been too apparent even 
for the national executive, and a com¬ 
mittee on reorganisation under the trade 
unionist, Mi Bill Simpson, has been at 
work for some months, and will present 
its interim report to the NEC on Septem¬ 
ber 13th. This will then be debated by 
the party conference at Scarborough in 
October. ()n the evidence of previous 
inquiries, it is safe to say that the more 
realistic and penetrating are the findings 
of Mr Simpson's committee, the less likely 
are they to get adopted. 

The central failure of Labour organi¬ 
sation is the party's refusal to pay high 
salaries for high-powered officials. To work 
for the Labour party organisation is to 
embrace poverty, and be rewarded with 
meanness. All attempts at reform in the 
past have floundered against this 
puritanical attitude in both the party and 
the trade union movement ‘that there is 
something immoral in high salaries. This 
attitude is still deeply entrenched. 

With the need to replace the most 
senior officials at Transport House before 
the next election (two of them are due to 
retire), Labour reformers have their best 
chance for years of forcing through the 
necessary modernisation of the party 
machine, both centrally and in the 
country. One proposal which has been 

Means test 

A proper subject 
for argument 


First Mr Douglas Houghton, and now Mr 
Ray Gunter. Last March, Mr Houghton 
looked forward to the introduction into 
the social services of 

a guaranteed income scheme which will 
provide a universal and- acceptable means 
test which will take care of a large range 
of social needs which . . . are sometimes 
provided for unnecessarily by benefits as of 
right and inadequately by benefits by need 
and discretion. 

Last weekend Mr Gunter said : 

There is no cold inhumanity in testing 
and probing the way and the manner in 
which vast sums arc paid in [social] benefits. 
Tt is a proper subject for argument in the 
Labour movement. Should such benefits as 
family allowances and housing subsidies be 
paid to those whose financial position makes 
them unnecessary ? We have still a biting 
problem of poverty in this country . . . and 
just because the hated words “ means test ” 
Always crop up in the argument is no reason 
♦hy we should not aiguc it out in a 
u Constructive manner. 

Two of Labour’s leaders at least are try- 


put to the Simpson committee—not a 
new one—is that all local agents should 
be paid for and under the control of the 
party headquarters. The local party would 
have to bow to the agent on all organisa¬ 
tional matters. Supporters of this reform 
argue that the end of purely voluntary 
work at local party level is clearly in 
sight ; already some local Labour parties 
are having to pay up to 33 per cent com¬ 
mission to collectors of party subscriptions. 
But although central direction of all agents 
have to how to the agent on all organisa- 
sation on the ground, there is little hope 
that local parties will agree to surrender 
their apparent power to order their agent 
around. Similarly, it would be surprising 
if Mr Wilson showed a great desire to 
have a really high-powered party head¬ 
quarters. Transport House is not under 
his control as Central Office is under Mr 
Heath’s. The stronger it becomes the 
greater the potential danger that it might 
turn into a rival powerhouse to No. 10. 

One sign that Mr Wilson, like his 
predecessors, believes that a low-geared 
machine is the lesser risk is Jiis attitude 
to party research. Mr Crossman is con¬ 
tinually arguing that the biggest threat to 
Labour at the next election is that the 
party will have run out of ideas. A bigger, 
more brilliant research department could 
provide these ideas. But Mr Wilson, while 
recognising the threat, is attempting to 
solve it in a different way. A group of 
the brighter, younger junior ministers are 
encouraged to form a seminar to look way 
ahead of the immediate problems facing 
their departments. This might produce the 
ideas, and is completely under the Prime 
Minister’s control. And it has the supreme 
virtue that it costs nothing. 



Gunter : laying the ghost 


ing to pull their party into the realities 
of the sixties. 

The means test of the thirties, said Mr 
Gunter, was “ a vicious, evil thing in its 
application." The test that introduced 
the iron into the Labour party's soul, 
and to which Mr Gunter was referring, 
was the test applied to the unen^ployed 
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who had exhausted their right to receive 
insurance benefit from the unemployment 
fund. Previously, these long-term un¬ 
employed had continued to receive what 
was euphemistically called “ transitional " 
or “ extended ” benefit, until the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the fund forced the Labour 
government of the day to transfer, in 
1930-31, the cost of this relief to the 
Exchequer. But it was left to the local 
authorities, through their public assistance 
committees, to apply the test of need 
Some applied it strictly, but in the areas 
of greatest distress Labour committees 
were not disposed to grind the faces of 
the unemployed. 

So in 1935 the relief of the long-term 
unemployed was made the responsibility 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board. 
As now, the applicant for relief was 
allowed to keep some savings (onl\ 
capital over £300 was regarded as com¬ 
pletely available for his use); as now, part 
of his other resources was disregarded when 
the test was applied. Its harshness always 
lay. in its application to other members of 
the unemployed’s household even if the\ 
were working. Their resources were 
assessed before the applicant's right to 
relief was accepted—which, for example, 
might rule out an unemployed Lancashire 
miner whose daughter was working in the 
mills, or any father whose son had 
just got his first job. The means test of 
1935 was replaced a few years latei, 
in 1940, when the board dropped the 
first word of its title and took the old 
under its wing as well as the unemployed. 
Since then, although the personal 
resources of an applicant for assistance 
are tested in much the same way as thirty 
years ago, other members of his household 
are not tested and are now only assumed 
to pay a standard contribution towards the 
rent. 

To use the memory of a means test 
applied to unemployed people at a time 
of high unemployment as a reason foi 
rejecting a means test for quite different 
benefits to quite different people in quite 
different circumstances is mere demono- 
latry. There are half a million children 
in poverty because a Labour Government 
refuses to test parents' means to deter¬ 
mine which of them need family allow¬ 
ances. This is indeed a proper subject 
for argument. 

The Law 


Meaningfuller 

The politicians, presumably, think they 
know what they want acts of Parliament 
to mean. But once an act has received 
the Royal Assent it passes out of the 
politicians’ hands, and into those of the 
courts: and the courts, when asked to 
interpret an act, are not allowed to look 
at anything other than what it actual!) 
says. They may find it iqeans something * 
quite different from what Parliament 
believed. There are three main reason.- 
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for this. An act may be ill drafted ; it 
may fall to be applied t«>. circumstances 
not envisaged when Parliament passeck 
it; and the lapse of time between an 
act’6 passing and its interpretation, by 
the courts may make its original phrasing 
quite unreal. The most notorious example 
of how the courts have allowed what 
Parliament clearly thought it was dis¬ 
allowing is the Betting and Gaming Act 
of i960. But of course the whole area 
of tax ‘‘evasion” is probably the one in 
which the technicians of the law exert 
the greatest ingenuity to make lawful 
what the lawmakers clearly think 
undesirable. 

The. Law Commission would like to 
bring the lawyers* practice closer to the 
politicians' will. They have now published 
a memorandum, for comment, canvassing 
views on various methods of how to bring 
this about. It is a wholly admirable 
document, particularly in that it pays 
attention to the experience of continental 
as well as English-speaking foreign and 
Commonwealth courts. But it does not 
resolve the problem of how to help the 
courts to interpret statutes. The Law 
Commission has good reasons for doubt¬ 
ing whether the courts should have 
regard to what royal commissions and 
official committees have recommended, 
or what has been said in parliamentary 
debate. The field of published govern¬ 
ment reports is too wide and too loose ; 
and parliamentary speeches are inevit¬ 
ably too full of points made for mere 
party advantage to be suitable for a 
lawyer’s scrutiny. 

Maybe, though, every piece of legisla- 
lation should l>e accompanied by an 
explanatory memorandum in the form 
of notes on the clauses of the bill, 
amended if necessary at the same time as 
the bill on its way through Parliament. 
This is the Law Commission's tentative, 
proposal, and at first it sounds fine. But 
obviously the text of the act itself would 
have to take precedence over the text 
of the explanation, if there were any 
discrepancy of meaning ; so either the 
memorandum would be valueless, if it 
did not agree with the act, or it would 
lie otiose if the two texts did agree. The 
best answers would be if the sponsors 
of acts always made up their minds just 
how they wanted them to work, if 
Parliament always amended them in 
coherent and desirable directions, if the 
draftsmen always put the result into clear 
and unambiguous words, and if legisla¬ 
tors always foresaw the circumstances in 
which their laws would be applied. This 
is obviously impossible. Maybe explana¬ 
tory memoranda would be some use 
meanwhile. 

Enfield schools 

There is no reason to believe that all con¬ 
flicts between the will of Parliament ami 
the views of the courts on an act’s mean¬ 
ing can ever be eliminated. Indeed a bit 
of tension between the two can be a 
good thigft^if it makes central and local 
governtimf^dministrators more careful 


about how they exercise their jjowers. The 
Enfield borough council, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, had obviously acted 
hastily in their efforts to get a compre¬ 
hensive system of education in the borough 
before the Tories win the local elections 
* there' next year. In so far as they were 
over-hasty, the injunction granted to a 
gioup of local parents and ratepayers by 
the court of appeal this week to prevent 
the changeover taking place next month 
was a useful crack of the disciplinary 
whip. 

But one remark by Lord Justice 
Danckwerts does call for comment. He 
said, in concurring with the Master of 
the Rolls to grant the injunction : 

Public bodies must be compelled to ob¬ 
serve the law. It is essential that 
bureaucracy should be kept in its place. 
In order to give effect to this wish, 3,000- 
odd schoolchildren have now been put into 
uncertainty over how their education will 
continue next term. Moreover the decision 
will in fact increase the power of the 
bureaucrats (as distinct from the 
educators) ; making some of them 
more bureaucratic than ever, in that they 
are bound after this judgment to pay more 
attention to the letter of the 1944 Educa¬ 
tion Act than to the practical needs, as 
approved by Parliament, of most schools, 
most teachers, and most children. 

Immigration 

Drawing the sting 

The unpleasantly restrictive system of 
controlling immigration set up by the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act of 1962 
has been made very much worse by the 
manner of its administration. In particu¬ 
lar—and this an injustice under which 
alien immigrants have suffered for very 
much longer than Commonwealth ones— 
there is no right of appeal to an indepen¬ 
dent tribunal either when entry is refused, 
or against an administrative decision to 
deport. The Home Secretary can now 
digest the advice of his committee on 
immigration procedures under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Roy Wilson, president of 
the industrial court. 

Its report (Cmnd. 3387, 8s.), published 
this week as south coast holidaymakers 
played the game of spotting boats full 
of illegal immigrants, is the first sane and 
humanitarian official document on the 
subject of immigration to appear for a 
very long time. It says : 
it is fundamentally wrong and inconsistent 
with the rule of law that that power to take 
decisions affecting a man’s whole future 
should be vested in officers of the exec¬ 
utive, from whose findings there is no 
appeal. . . . Even if, generally speaking, 
justice is being done under the present 
system, it is not apparent that this is the 
case. 

Other countries, like the United States, 
which combine strict immigration pro¬ 
cedures with a traditional awareness of 
human rights, have introduced an 
independent judicial inquiry to counter¬ 
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act the zeal of immigration officers. The 
Wilson committee recommends that 
Britain should do likewise. It suggests 
a two tier appeal system : an Immigration 
Appeal Tribunal appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, with subordinate officials 
known as adjudicators appointed by. the 
Home Secretary but independent of the 
Home Office. These key people, available 
at ports of entry, would deal directly with 
appeals against an . immigration officer’s 
decision refusing entry (1,054 Common¬ 
wealth citizens were so refused in 
1965/66), or against deportation on 
grounds of breach of condition of entr\ 
(such as working without a permit)., A 
dissatisfied immigrant could still appeal 
again to the tribunal. Independent organ¬ 
isations for immigrant welfare should be 
encouraged to get together to provide a 
service at the barrier. 

Breaches of the Commonwealth Immi¬ 
grants Act accounted for 89 of the 253 
deportation orders served on Common¬ 
wealth immigrants last year. The 
remainder followed criminal prosecutions 
on the recommendation of the courts— 
the Home Secretary has in fact accepted 
only 60 per cent of the courts’ recom¬ 
mendations. The proposed system would 
abolish the court’s power to recommend 
deportation, leaving that to the Home 
Secretary direct—with appeal to the 
tribunal, even where the case is one of 
“ security.” The Home Secretary and Pai 
liament must still deal with deportations 
that are “essentially political.” 

In one respect the committee may have 
succumbed too far to the official Home 
Office view. Commonwealth citizens do 
not need visas ; but they may get theii 
passports stamped voluntarily with “certi¬ 
ficates of entry,” granted after the British 
High Commission in their country of 
origin is assured of their credentials. The 
Home Office and the Wilson committee 
like this idea, which reduces the risk of 
a grilling on arrival—unless of course the 
immigration officer thinks the certificate 
and/or the passport is forged. But since 
unpleasant grillings would anywas 
supposedly be reduced by the new 
methods, why erect what is in effect an¬ 
other hurdle for those who do not have 
certificates ? No mere stamp will deter the 
organisers of the rackets to which the 
Pakistanis in particular are so vulnerable. 

The men who mortgage their lands, and 
effectively make themselves slaves to their 
countrymen who can supply a passport 
and a passage to Britain for £600, are 
ignorant and desperate. Their exploiters 
are supplied with cheap labour in their 
Midlands restaurants, uncomplaining ten¬ 
ants in their houses. As this week’s August 
thriller has revealed, some of these un¬ 
fortunates really do arrive in smugglers’ 
boats across the Channel. The more 
controls, the more profiteers. But 
one vast advantage of the proposed 
system of immigration tribunals is that it 
would give some scope for investigation 
of the genuine rackets, whose victims have 
hitherto been shipped uncomprehending 
back to wherever they came from. 
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THE WORLD International Report 


Sinews of someone else's war 


“ Britons, Send More Arms to Save Your On August 9th the Financial Times 
Investments ” said one of the banners published a report from Malta about 
carried through London on August 20th arms from London reaching Lagos and 
by Nigerians demonstrating in support of Kano in Canadian aircraft hired by a 
General Gowon’s federal government. Beirut company. The Commonwealth 
The implied threat was clear enough. Office then guardedly conceded that some 
The Nigerian civil war has quickly be- “ defensive ” arms were indeed being 
come a classic example of the logic of sent ; the Nigerian high commission in 
escalation in a world whose governments London issued a denial, but the Board 
are mostly as furtive about arms deals as of Trade later confirmed a report about 
any private dealer, a world in which a consignment of rifles being flown out 
outside interference in other people’s wars from Birmingham. On the 15th a load 
can be stimulated by fear of loss (public of French shells was flown to Nigeria 
or private) as well as by hope of gain from Marseilles. An American statement 
(ditto). When the war broke out early on Monday confirming Washington’s ban 
in July, the sense of needless tragedy was on arms sales to Nigeria and deploring 
mitigated by hopes that military weakness Russia’s sales duly annoyed Lagos. On 
on both sides would limit the amount of Wednesday it accused both Britain and 
devastation. But inevitably both sides have America of letting Biafra buy arms ; but 
bought or begged arms wherever they its greater cause for indignation was its 
could ; various people have found various failure to get more arms from these 
reasons for supplying them ; and Britain countries itself. 

is not alone in finding that reluctance to This week, with battle well and truly 
help Nigerians kill each other quite natur- joined in both eastern and western 
ally infuriates them to the point of Nigeria, the question of future arms 
threatening reprisals. deliveries may have seemed academic to 

Of course, Nigeria has seen nothing those commentators who were forecasting 
comparable to the huge flow of Russian a decisive victory within a matter of 
arms to Egypt and the distinctly more hours for one side or the other. But the 
effective flow of French arms to Israel 



Who sent these to Biafra? 


Biafrans thrusting westward from the 
Benin area were on Wednesday still a 
good hundred miles short of either Ibadan 
or Lagos ; the federal troops fighting their 
way towards Enugu from the north were 
much nearer their goal, but still appeared 
unable to make any rapid progress. With 
few hard facts about the fighting avail¬ 
able, there seemed no reason (o expect 
any instant outcome at all. Nigeria’s 
travail may last long enough for the arms 
trade to carry out many more deliveries. 
Its prospects are, anyway, better than 
those of saving investments, or for that 
matter lives. 


that preceded the June war in the Middle 
East. Before July, Nigeria’s small federal 
army and navy were mainly equipped 
with arms “ traditionally ” (as they say 
in the trade) supplied from Britain, and 
its air force boasted a few German and 
Italian piston-engined trainer aircraft. 
Breakaway Biafra bought a B-26 bomber 
(from a French company which had 
acquired it after the French air force sold 
it off), six French helicopters, quantities 
of Spanish mortar bombs, and a good 
many armaments distinguished by the fact 
that they bore no distinguishing marks 
af origin. Both sides alleged, without evi¬ 
dence, that white mercenaries were serving 
their opponents. At the beginning of 
August, after General Gowon’s emissaries 
had failed to get a squadron of fighters 
from Britain, a federal approach to 
Moscow was quickly followed by the 
arrival in Nigeria of two Czech jets and, 
reportedly, several Russian ones, while 
British antiaircraft guns reached Lagos 
Umost simultaneously. 


Congo _ 

Schramme strikes back 

The Organisation of African Unity has from the Congo and Mr Tshombe’s in- 
denied rumours about a postponement of stallation as head of a government that 
the summit conference due to be held brought in the mercenaries to beat back 
next month in the Congo. According to its enemies. But it is already bad enough, 
the OAU’s official announcement, its and it could only too easily get worse, 
council of ministers will duly meet in The abduction of Mr Tshombe from 
Kinshasa (ex-Leopoldville) on September Spain to Algeria on July 1st was followed, 
4th, and a week later Africa’s heads of four days later, by mutinies of the 
state will also assemble in the Congolese mercenaries at Bukavu and Kisangani 
capital. But there are still reports, from (ex-Stanleyville). These men, about 200 
Cairo and elsewhere, of doubts whether strong, were all that remained of the 
President Mobutu will be able to welcome much larger white force that had been 
a large high-level gathering in Kinshasa- recruited by Mr Tshombe, mainly from 
This is hardly surprising. Since early southern Africa, and progressively re- 
July the groups of .white mercenaries now duced by General Mobutu since he seized 
led by a Belgian planter, Mr Jean power in November 1965. Some of them 
Schramme, have plunged the Congo into had undoubtedly hoped to help restore 
a new; conflict. True, the tumioil is less their former patron to power fairly soon, 
widespread than that of late 1964, which His abduction may have spurred them to 
followed the United Nations' withdrawal strike without more delay, since they 
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They may have saved Tshombe’s life : mercenaries at Bukavu. 


expected President Mobutu to aim at 
improving his image in Africa's eyes 
before the September summit by com¬ 
pleting their disbandment. They were 
able to lead into rebellion .several hundred 
Congolese soldiers who had .served in Mr 
Tshoinbe's secessionist Katanga army in 
1960-63. Their hold on these Katangese 
troops revived ideas that they might head 
south and try to establish a separate. 
Katanga state again, with the aid of 
other mercenaries reportedly mustering 
in Europe, South Africa and Portuguese- 
held Angola. 

At first their risings went badly. By 
July 7th they had lost Bukavu, and their 
French commander at Kisangani, M. 
Robert Denard, had been wounded and 
flown to Rhodesia. By the 13th they were 
driven out of Kisangani too. But they 
regrouped at Mr Schramme's plantation 
at Punia, which lies in the north-eastern 
Congo midway between their two former 
bases, and on August 9th they fought 
their way back into Bukavu, where they 
proclaimed a “ government” for the 
whole Congo. A figurehead for this was 
unveiled in the shape of an African 
colonel named Monga, in whose name the 
Bukavu radio launched rousing appeals to 
the population ; but Mr Schramme re¬ 
mained conspicuously in charge of a 
regime the like of which Africa has not 
seen |ince the days of Rhodes’s private 
c °nqUMp Av 

He .jpas £$nt ultimatums both to 
President Mobutu and to the government 
o£ neighbouring Burundi (whose capital 
depends on Bukavu for electricity). In 
turn, the Gottgo and Burundi govern¬ 


ments have both addressed themselves to 
that of Belgium, requesting it to do 
something about him. Meanwhile a mob 
has sacked the Belgian embassy in 
Kinshasa, where white foreigners in 
general have been in some jeopardy 
liecause of Mr Schramme’s coup in 
Bukavu and his reported threats to attack 
either Katanga or Kinshasa itself. 

President Mobutu has told his people 
to refrain from violence and assured 
Europeans that they will be safe in the 
Congo. But a new wave of alarm has 
swept the Belgian community there and 
the Brussels government’s anxieties are 
reflected in the calling of a special cabinet 
meeting for August 26th to discuss rela¬ 
tions with the Congo. Mr Schramme has 
said, in an interview with a Belgian 
correspondent published on the 21st, that 
he “ counts on intervention from outside ” 
to help him overthrow the Mobutu 
government. Such a statement seems 
bound to intensify the Congolese sus¬ 
picions that have already been excited by 
some of the Brussels press reactions to the 
Schramme coup. 

In all this, the question of Mr 
Tshombe’s fate has lost its prominence. 
President Boumedienne of Algeria is not 
likely to let him go free, to pose a new 
challenge to President Mobutu. And the 
Congolese president has less reason than 
ever to pay the price Algeria has asked 
for delivery of its prisoner. In his struggle 
against the mercenaries, he has been 
helped by the Americans with whom Mr 
Boumedienne wanted him to break. He 
would probably now prefer to see Mr 
Tshombe held in Algiers rather* than 
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have him sent to Kinshasa for execution. 
So the Algerian president, having t haggled 
too long over terms, may now find that 
he has Mr Tshombe on his hands for a 
long time. After two years, he can still 
find no better way of handling his own 
predecessor, Mr Ben Bella, than detaining 
him indefinitely. If he gets similarly stuck 
with Mr Tshombe, Mr Boumedienne 
may have to beware lest the word goes 
round that any regime needing to dispose 
of dangerous rivals can freely dump them 
in an Algiers that is ready to serve as a 
“ dustbin of history.” 

Bolivia 


Trial within the trial 


Early next month the Bolivian government 
will attempt to convict a foreigner 
for having been the intellectual sponsor 
of an armed insurrection. The accused 
is . the young French lecturer Regis 
Debray, a close friend of Fidel Castro 
and of the Cuban ex-minister who is said 
to be leading the Bolivian guerrillas, Che 
Guevara. It is still not clear what the 
exact charges against M. Debray are ; 
the authorities have mentioned several, 
including illegal entry to the country, 
collaboration with the guerrillas, and 
murder. Their strongest accusation, how¬ 
ever, seems to be that Debray actually 
planned the guerrilla movement which 
came to life in March. 

The evidence is patchy, but for the 
government's purposes it may be enough. 
M. Debray is not a newcomer to Bolivia : 
he first visited the country in 1965, when 
the present president, General Barrientos, 
came to power in a military junta after a 
bloody coup d’etat. At the time M. 
Debray posed as an “ anthropological 
expert,” and it is said that President 
Barrientos himself ordered the Military 
Geographical Institute to assist him in 
his work by providing air-photograpli 
maps of the south-eastern provinces 
(where the guerrillas later appeared). 

After attending the Cuban-sponsored 
conference of delegates from Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in Havana at the 
beginning of 1966 — the “ guerrilla inter¬ 
national ”—M. Debray spent several 
months studying the tactics used by Dr 
Castro in the Cuban revolution. He 
reportedly found time for another trip 
to Bolivia before the results of his studies 
were published in an essay called ** Revo- 
lucion eii la Revolucidn” (Revolution 
within the Revolution) last January. 

This essay is the main basis for the 
accusations against M. Debray: in it 
he develops what could be described as 
a new strategy for the Latin American 
left. Completely ignoring the electoral 
activities of the traditional commurtist 
parties, and discarding theories about 
rebellion based on Asian models, he Calk 
for widespread guerrilla warfare in which 
small units of rebels would operate with¬ 
out fixed bases (unlike the Chinese 
communists in the 1930s and 1940s, and 
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the Vietcong now). The political aspect 
of the insurrection, he says, should be 
completely subordinated to the military 
command. From a technical point of 
view, he criticises all previous Latin 
American insurrections ; the Bolivian 
1952 example figures prominently. 

M. Debray's last trip to Bolivia was, 
according to him, a journalistic exercise. 
After spending a couple of weeks with 
the guerrillas, he was arrested on April 
20th in civilian dress, in the small jungle 
town of Muyupainpa. With him were 
an Anglo-Ghilean journalist (later 
released) and an Argentinian painter who 
wanted to join the insurgents. Had he 
not been detained, he claims that the 
world would have read, a few days later, 
the first interview with Che Guevara 
since his mysterious disappearance from 
Cuba two years ago. When M. Debray’s 
French publisher, Francois Maspera, flew 
to Bolivia, the military authorities did 
not allow him any contact with M. 
Debray. The Italian publisher, Signor 
Fcltrinelli, was even less lucky : he was 
deported after being arrested and charged 
with meddling in Bolivian politics. 

The trial has already attracted a large 
number of foreign journalists to the small 
town of Garniri, in south-eastern Bolivia, 
where a library has been rapidly con¬ 
verted for the trial. M. Debray gave a 
press conference in the local officers’ mess 
on August 19th. The atmosphere sur¬ 
rounding the trial is not exactly judicial. 
It is not just that some people would like 
to assume M. Dcbray'.s guiit before the 
trial starts. There are others, including 
some of the correspondents at Gamiri. 
who seem to be assuming that M. Debray 
is innocent without waiting to listen to 
evidence that may he produced at the 
trial. For Mr Richard Gott, writing in 
Monday's Guardian , M. Debray is “an 
extremely attractive figure,” and the 
charge that lie had joined the guerrillas 
is “ the American propaganda view.” 
From one side and the other, the Debrav 
affair already seems to have escalated— 
if that is the word—from the judicial level 
to something more emotional. 



Debray xoes to his press conference 
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France 1 

Giscard's choice 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

The French political season has reopened 
earlier than usual this year. General de 
Gaulle himself began it with his broadcast 
on August 10th in which he dismissed all 
his critics as allies of Mephistophcles. 

• Last week two important political figures 
—M. Mitterrand and M. Giscard 
d’Estaing—refused to let the general put 
them off. They publicly criticised bis pei- 
formance. Indeed, there was a remarkable 
similarity in their attacks on all three of 
the big issues : the general’s handling of 
the Middle East crisis; his Quebec expedi¬ 
tion; and both the substance of his social 
reforms and the way in which they are 
being introduced. 

Frenchmen were rather surprised by so 
much agreement, since M. Mitterrand is 
the leader of the left-wing opposition discard. : appetite far power too 

and M. Giscard, at least in principle, is 

a member of the gaullist coalition. The the left-wing and the gaullist blocks. In 

difference between them appeared only in any case, the basic premise of M. Giscaid 

their conclusions. M. Mitterrand, of d’Estaing's strategy has always been that 

course, hoped that the gaulli.sts would gaullism is a transient phenomenon, while 

soon be defeated. M. Giscard d’Estaing, the big conservative coalition, welded to¬ 
on the other hand, expressed the pious gether by opposition to the general will 

hope that from now on President de he a lasting one. He sees himself as a 
Gaulle would reach his decisions only potential leader of that coalition and, 

after he had carried out the proper con- since he is just 41, he can afford to wait 

sultations. In other words the absolute General dc Gaulle’s prestige may be 

monarch would suddenly become a con- slipping, hut it has not yet slumped so 
stitutional one. badly that orthodox conservatives could 

Young Giscard is too clever to believe manage to out-vote the gaullists. In the 

that his wish has the remotest chance of meantime, M. Giscard d’Estaing must 

being fulfilled. But what else can he do :* vote with the government and talk with 
If his thirty or so followers voted against the opposition. This balancing act be- 
the government, parliament would he dis- comes increasingly uncomfortable, but it 
solved and the giscardiens would he seems inevitable. M. Giscard really has 
crushed in the ensuing election between only Hobson’s choice. 

France 2 

The bill waiting on the mat 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

During the heat of August France’s big welfare funds, has been condemned by the 
towns look almost deserted. But by the trade unions as the first step in the dis- 
end of the month, the Aoutiens—as they mantling of France's social security sys- 
are called—will have gone home. Once tern. It is under this slogan that the 
there, whatever outsiders may think, they unions, and the left-wing opposition, will 
will be more concerned with their hills go into battle after the holidays, 
than with the rights and wrongs of the As it stands now, the reform does not 
Israelis or the freedom of Quebec. This look all that revolutionary. Its primary 
year the return to domestic problems will purpose seems to be to mop up a deficit 
be even more painful than usual, because expected to reach Fr4,ooo million, about 
the government has taken advantage of £290 million, next year. There is contro- 
the holiday period to carry out by decree, versy over the real size of the deficit since 
under its special powers, an unpalatable the government is accused of having used 
redistribution of the social welfare bill, for other purposes money earmarked for 

National insurance contributions are to the welfare fund. But there is no serious 
be raised for both employers and em- argument about the need for a reform be- 
ployed. Yet a Frenchman who goes to the cause without it a rising deficit is inevit- 
doctor will be reimbursed with a smaller able. The main reason for this is the 
proportion of the bill than in the past, rapidly growing cost of the health bill. 
This new financial burden, combined With This has been rising over the last decade at 
some changes in the management of the about 13 per cent a year, much faster 
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than the national product &r than wages, 
on which the health systcnfs resources 
are based. For the current year the hill i« 
estimated at Fr 17,000 million, nearly 
£1,250 million, of which Frf„ 700 million 
will he spent on hospital treatment and 
nearly Fr4,ooo million on chemists’ pres¬ 
criptions. 

The main social insurance scheme, 
called the regime general, set up after the 
last war, covers about ten million wage 
and salary earners in industry and trade. 
There is a host of special schemes for 
civil servants, miners, gas and electricity 
workers and so on. Social insurance for 
farmers was introduced only in 1961 and 
it is now being extended to craftsmen, 
tradesmen and the liberal professions. A 
voluntary health scheme for those who 
are not covered by existing insurance 
is now under discussion, so that everyone 
would have at least an opportunity to join. 

The resources of the regime general 
come from contributions legally linked 
with the wage bill. Formerly, for every 
100 francs of wages, a French employer 
had to pay an additional 28.5 francs for 
social insurance (15 for health and old 
age and 13.3 for family allowances) and 
about 4 francs for insurance against acci¬ 
dents. 

His total will remain unchanged except 
that he will pay 2 francs more for health 
and old age and the same amount less for 
family allowances. The employee'will now 
contribute 6J francs (instead of 6 francs) 
on every hundred he earns. These figures, 
however, do not give an accurate picture. 
They used to apply only to wages up to a 
ceiling of 1,140 francs, or £83 a month. 
The rest has up to now been exempted. 
Vow, for bigger salaries, the earner will 
pay 5.5 per cent up to the £83 ceiling, 
plus one per cent on the total, while tire 
employer will pay 13 per cent up to the 
ceiling and 2 per cent on the whole 
amount. 'The salary earners are thus the 
worse hit and it is not surprising that their 
union —tire Confederation ties Cadres — is 
more hostile to this aspect of the reform 
than are the industrial unions. But small 
earners will still pay proportionately much 
more for social security than the higher 
income groups. 

The increased contributions should cut 
the deficit by about £135 million. Another 
£bo million will be saved by the state 
taking over expenditure unreasonably 
charged to the welfare fund. The rest will 
have to be obtained through the higher 
cost of medicine for the general public. 

French officials are proud that their 
health system combines a social service 
with “free medicine.” Regional contracts 
are reached between the social security 
authorities and the doctors (about 80 per 
cent of French doctors are working under 
the scheme) which fix “ conventional *' 
fees. A patient can pick and choose his 
doctor. He pays him the conventional fee 
and is reimbursed by social security. But 
he gets only part of his money back. The 
fifcjMierating ticket,” which determines 
large a part, is now being raised, 
herto, the insured person was normally 
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fully covered for the first month of treat¬ 
ment in hospital ; he got 80 per cent back 
on doctor’s fees and 70 per cent on most 
drugs. Now the reimbursement for doctors* 
fees is brought into line with the figure 
for drugs. In practical terms, the Parisian 
who gives his doctor a guinea used to get 
16s. iod. back. He will now get 14s. 8d. 
The government is keeping the right to 
increase this “ moderating ticket ” and to 
strengthen its deterrent effect. A law will 
be passed making it illegal for friendly 
societies to insure their members against 
the full cost of treatment. A patient will 
have to pay at least 3 per cent out of his 
own pocket. 

Lastly, there are to be changes in ad¬ 
ministration. The system evolved after the 
war is based on local and regional bodies 
called caisses, headed by a Cause 
Nationale de Securite Sociale. The reform 
makes a clearer separation between the 
budgets for health, pensions and family 
allowances. The government claims it is 
just a question of stricter accounting. The 
unions suggest that it is the beginning 
of a dismantling of the social security 
system, particularly since there are to be 
changes in supervision too. 

Originally the idea was that social wel¬ 
fare should be run on self-governing lines. 
Thus the management is supervised at all 
levels by special boards composed of 
elected representatives of wage and 
salarv earners ; these elections have been 
the only real test of strength of the 
various French unions. Now there is to 
be parity between employers and em¬ 
ployees and the members will be 
appointed by the government from lists 
submitted by the unions. The latter 
object on the grounds that wage and 
salary earners really provide all the 
funds, since employers treat insurance 
contributions as part of their wage costs. 

The government strongly rejects all sus¬ 
picions of its motives. M. Jeannency, the 
minister of social affairs, says the 
reasons for the reform are essentially 
financial. He might add that other west 
European governments are faced with a 
similar problem. A study carried out in 
Brussels, admittedly on data for 1963, 
showed that the social budget—including 
unemployment insurance—was compar¬ 
able in the six common market countries ; 
Germany led the way with a total outlay 
approaching a fifth of its gross national 
product. The distribution obviously 
varies. The French, with their emphasis 
on the birth rate, spend more on family 
allowances (a worker with three children 
gets about £18 a month on top of his 
pay packet). The (Sermans spend more on 
pensions. But all thef governments are 
faced with rising costs, particularly in 
their health services. Of course, a lot 
could be done by cost-cutting. In Paris, 
a commission is studying the structure of 
the pharmaceutical industry which in the 
meantime has been asked to cut its prices 
by three per cent. Hospital management 
also needs an overhaul. But with tjrie pro¬ 
gress of medical science the sky is the limit 
for a nation’s health bill. The choice of 
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where to stop is a political one. 

It is really the gaullist method that , 
breeds suspicion. Here is a government < 
purporting to abolish “ class struggle “ j 
through compulsory profit-sharing. But it 
carries out this scheme, as well as the re¬ 
form of social security, under special 
powers, by decree, without debate. But 
should not the people, and their represen¬ 
tatives, have something to say on such 
subjects as labour and leisure, and the dis¬ 
tribution of national resources on health, 
education or unproductive items like de¬ 
fence:* An issue does not vanish because 
parliament is by-passed. It is on the social 
front that the opposition, backed by the 
unions, will begin its offensive after the 
holidays. General de Gaulle would prefer 
to stick to Israel or Quebec. 

Germany 

Fitting in the 
foreigners 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

In spite of Germany's recession there weie 
still 1,023,000 foreigners working there ■ 
on July rst. Happily there are no signs j 
of the epidemic of xenophobia that might ■ 
have been expected. There are several . 
reasons for this. One is that unemplov ! 
merit in west Germany dropped in )ul\ j 
by 23,000 (3.9 per cent) to a total ol j 
377,200 and that simultaneously there j 
were still 337,000 jobs awaiting the right j 
applicants. j 

Another reason is that there are fewer ) 
foreign workers in the country than there j 
used to he. Many more have loft than 
have come since their number reached it*- ; 
peak just over a year ago. T hus in the s 
course of the first six months of this ycai 
there were some 72,000 new arrivals to 
155,000 final departures. Over the same 
period last year it was a matter of 
248,000 new arrivals to onlv 60,000 
departures. A third reason is that it lias 
been made plain to German workers that 
once the foreigner has served the twelve 
months for which he originally contracted 
he is no more favourably protected from 
the sack than anyone else is; indeed, 
should it come to dismissals, it is most 
likely that the foreign workers would 
have to go first. A fourth reason is that 
it has also been explained to the publi< 
at large that the total of some DM2,000 
million (about £180 million) remitted 
annually by foreigners to their homes is 
amply outweighed in the balance of pay¬ 
ments by the revenue from the exporb 
which they help to manufacture. 

It is to everybody’s credit that so many 
foreigners have on the whole fitted so 
amicably into everyday life. They make 
up roughly six per cent of the total labou 1 
force in west Germany. More than *half 
of them are working in. the two states • 
of Baden-Wijrttemberg and Nortli 

Rhine-Westphalia. A quarter of them art* 
women, and of these 40 per cent art* 
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When rubber first came to Europe 
from South America, its name 
seemed very fitting. For, while the 
Indians had many uses for this 
stretchy, bouncy, waterproof and 
very tough tree sap, the only thing 
Europeans could think of to do with 
it was rub out marks on paper. 
Logically, they called it rubber. 
Times have changed. 

Without rubber you could just as 
well rub out technical progress. For 
rubber plays a role today in nearly 
every kind of industry you can name. 
Aircraft use it, automobiles use it, 
ships use it. Radio technologists 
and house builders rely on rubber, 
rubber keeps your feet dry. And 
South America's hard-working rub¬ 
ber trees simply can't produce 
enough to keep up with demand. 

% * 
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lubber 
trees can't 
keep np with 
progress 


Years ago, chemists began to look 
for ways to make substances that 
would act like rubber. Today, much 
of the stuff that behaves the way 
rubber does isn’t - though it does 
the job just as well or better. With¬ 
out synthetics, the "good life" would 
be a myth and progress would be 
at least thirty years behind. 

At DSM we re about to open a new 
plant for EPDM synthetic rubber. 
We ll call our product KELTAN. It 
will be an important contribution to 
the industrial world - and another 
significant OSM "first". 

an mm 

For nlw Information: 
f .Q: Box 65 —Heerlen—Holland 
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Greeks. The largest single national con¬ 
tingent is that of the Italians, who seem 
to prefer to work on building sites, mostly 
in Baden-Wiirtternberg. If it were not for 
foreign staff the service in many German 
hotels and restaurants would be extreme’y 
poor. But the foreigners make their big¬ 
gest contribution to the stability of the 
mark in the factories, particularly the 
metal-working factories. 

The foreign workers’ (and federal) 
central labour exchange at Nuremberg 
adjusts its recruiting abroad to domestic 
requirements. Whether, as some economic 
pundits have forecast, west Germany will 
have jobs for as many as two million 
foreigners in the 1970s, and whether so 
many would be available to fill them, 
remains to be seen. In this connection the 
Handelsblatt provides an interesting foot¬ 
note from Spain. According to the news¬ 
paper’s Madrid correspondent, whereas 
until recently a couple of special trains 
used to leave the Spanish capital weekly 
carrying some 700 workers to Germany, 
now only one goes with 250 workers. He 
attributes the decrease not to west Ger¬ 
many's recession but to the reluctance of 
Spaniards to go now that wages at home 
have improved. “ The generation between 
25 and 30,” he writes, “have got, what 
they want, to be able to save to buy a 
home and pay for a better education for 
their children. The younger generation 
seem to be less inclined to seek their 
fortunes abroad." 

Japan 

Diagnosis: 
hopeless 


A well-known Japanese political com¬ 
mentator describes the Socialist party’s 
handling of its recent leadership crisis this 
way : it is like a surgeon who opens up 
a patient and, after one glance, sews him 
up again because his condition is 
obviously hopeless. 

What the Japanese Socialist party did 
not do at its extraordinary convention in 
Tokyo last weekend was diagnose the 



source of its ills. What it did was elect 
new leaders from the same far left wing 
of the party and representing the same 
policies as the discredited outgoing 
leaders. So the agonising reappraisal that 
some Socialists have been demanding 
since the party’s poor showing in the 
January elections was postponed again— 
probably until the next scheduled leader¬ 
ship election in 1958. 

The Socialist crisis began early this 
month when the party chairman, Kozo 
Sasaki, and the secretary general, 
Tomomi Narita, offered their resignations 
because the party backbenchers had re¬ 
jected their plan for a compromise with 
the Liljeral-Dernocrats over a health in¬ 
surance bill. The issue was not health 
insurance but the larger one of Socialist 
tactics. Mr Sasaki supported the line of 
compromise that the Socialists have 
tended to follow despite their noisy 
protests against the 11 tyranny of the 
majority.’’ He argued that, since the 
Liberal-Democrats could pass the bill by 
themselves anyway (as they subsequently 
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did), it was better to bargain Socialist 
votes for amendments to the bill. But 
junior parliamentarians saw this as a 
confirmation of their party’s lack of 
purpose and rebelled against their leaders? 
and the idea of compromise. 

The likeliest real alternative to the 
Sasaki leadership was Mr Saburo Eda, 
the professorial politician who heads the 
moderate wing of the party and who lost 
the chairmanship to Mr Sasaki last 
December by 39 votes. Mr Eda has been 
urging policy changes and a reconstruc¬ 
tion of the party organisation. To the 
rebellious militants, he must seem more 
of a compromiser than Mr Sasaki since 
he is closer in spirit to the conservatives 
and rejects Mr Sasaki’s extremist views. 
So the contest remained on the left wing. 
And the dispirited party politicians, aftei 
attacking their outgoing leaders for un¬ 
realistic policies and a moribund orga¬ 
nisation, went on to elect Mr Seiichi 
Katsumata and Mr Koichi Yamamoto- 
who appear to stand for more of the 
same thing. 


Rhodesia 

So you thought Smith was way out? 


FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

It has long been held that if sanctions 
were lifted the Rhodesian Front would 
split up. Sanctions have not been lifted, 
but there is confidence here that the 
economic threat has been successfully 
blunted. That is almost certainly why 
the Front, an unwieldy party that con¬ 
tains many conflicting white political 
elements, is now finding time for some 
serious in-fighting. When the “ Boshoff 
revolt ” in the party was reported, some 
may have wondered if this was the long- 
awaited split, the moment of truth for 
Mr Ian Smith. British officials might 
prefer splits and schisms to come from 
the left, showing a movement towards 
moderation. But party revolts among 
white Rhodesians traditionally come from 
the right. This form is duly followed in 
the current attack on the Smith hierarchy 
by a group of extremists which has long 
been politically active and now seems to 
have acquired numerical confidence. 

Up to the present there has been agree¬ 
ment that the facade of party unity must 
be preserved during the battle against 
sanctions. Now it is revealed to those 
white Rhodesians who do not attend 
party congresses that the Rhodesian 
Front, the most powerful and disciplined 
white manY party the country has ever 
known, which calls repeatedly for unity 
in the struggle for independence, is itself 
suffering from serious internal stresses 
and strains—and over policy too. 

Few local observers think the Boshoff 
group is at present a serious threat to 
the party hierarchy or to Mr Smith. 
But unless it is crushed and discredited 
it will, by its extreme reactionary,appeal, 
make the Smith faction look lira long¬ 


haired liberals—and a worse fate could 
not overcome a Rhodesian politician. 
This is what happened in turn to Mr 
Garfield Todd, Sir Edgar Whitehead and 
Mr Winston Field. 

At present the group is protesting 
loyalty and support for Mr Smith's 
leadership. But it has fiercely attacked 
some of the men round him, and is 
clearly aiming to put pressure on him by 
winning control of the party hierarchy. 
It has put up a tough, uncompromising 
Afrikaner farmer, Captain Louis Boshoff, 
to fight the long-serving and trusted 
Colonel “ Mac ” Knox for the party. 
chairmanship. Another contender is being 
put up for the deputy chairmanship, 
which is also held by a Smith man. 

Colonel Knox, a genial Australian-born 
businessman, is a close friend of Mr 
Smith, available for advice and help at 
all times and specially during crises or 
when talks with Britain are in the wind. 
He gives off an aura of nfcoderation and 
common sense, and like Mr Smith » 
known to be a royalist. 1 

T'he Boshoff faction is basically 
republican. Its members advocate 
“ separate development ” on the South 
African apartheid model, want to aban- 
don all semblance of constitutional 
non-racialism, and are hostile to any 
attempt to reach an agreement with 
Britain that would jeopardise the pros¬ 
pects of permanent white supremacy 
Letters are now passing between Mr 
Smith and Mr Wilson, with Sir 
Humphrey Gibbs acting as a kind of 
benevolent postman^ and the Boshoff me v* 
feel that a deal is secretly being devised 
which will favour neither the republican 
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Movement nor separate development. 
1'hey suspect that Mr Smith and Mr 
Wilson are still in a sense in the Tiger> 
thinking about the kind of terms they 
discussed on that ship last December, 
terms that were rejected by the right 
M'ing. They also suspect that Mr Smith 
jnd his colleagues are under the influence 
,f businessmen’s groups such as “ The 
Forum ” which have pledged support if 
another Tiger deal is negotiated. 

The party hierarchy is treating the 
Boshoff men with respect until it knows 
their real strength. At branch level it 
> appealing for unity behind the present 
leac lership and playing heavily on Mr 
Smith’s still untarnished image among 
rank-and-file party members. It believes 
that, if it can show that the Boshoff men’s 
revolt is really a subtle attack on Mr 
Smith, it can win support away from 
them. 

Its biggest weapon is the strong 
anti-Afrikaner feeling among the numeri- 
tally superior English-speaking white 
Rhodesians who are still fighting the 
lioer War that was long ago lost (to the 
Boers) in South Africa. The fact that 
Uaptain Boshoff is an Afrikaner, with 
a considerable Afrikaner following, is his 
biggest disadvantage. The English-speak¬ 
ing whites are still, in this respect, " more 
British than the British ” in spite of their 
bitter resentment of sanctions—and they 
feel a lot of quiet concern about the 
rapidly increasing Afrikaner population. 

The Danube 

Breaking down the 
Iron Gates 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

If the river Danube had had its own 
Heinrich Heine, the treacherous rocks 
md rapids of the Iron Gates passage 
wuld be as well celebrated in verse as 
ihe Lorelei; for this very difficult naviga¬ 
tion channel, which passes for nearly 75 
niles through the gorges of the Car¬ 
pathian mountains, has claimed as many 
•ictims as the Rhine rocks and without 
iie assistance of beautiful maidens. 

All this will' change when the $400 
nillion hydroelectric project at Djerdap 
m the Iron Gates sector of the river, 
vhich was started three years ago, is 
ompleted; on present calculations this 
hould be towards the end of 1971. It 
vill be the largest hydroelectric project 
n the world outside the Soviet Union, 
vhich by 1971 will have three larger 
mes in operation. According to the 
atest reckoning* the Iron Gates project 
vill have an annual -output of 11.3 
>illion kWh, which will be divided 
equally between Rumania and Jugo- 
lavia; neither country will have any to 
pare for anyoheelse. 

Each country is building its own power 
■tatibii oh its own side of the river. But 


the plans were developed jointly, with 
close attention to Russian experience, and 
on-site co-operation seems to be close; it 
includes the swapping of construction 
material from time to time. At Djerdap 
the Jugoslavs are working a seven-day 
week (with double pay for work over 
42 hours) and even the lay eye can 
see that big things are happening; work 
is already well advanced on the shipping 
locks and the electric power houses. The 
Rumanians, with certain geological and 
geographical complications, have had to 
sppnd a lot of time on rebuilding a major 
highway and a railway at a higher level, 
and on carrying out extensive shoring-up 
work along the banks of the gorge. 

In July, 1969, it is planned to close 
finally the central navigation channel in 
order to complete the central dam. This 
will cause about 13 villages to disappear 
under the rising Danube waters and some 
23,000 people—14,500 of them Ruma¬ 
nians—will have to be found new homes. 
More than 150 miles of road and 50 miles 
of railway will also have to be rebuilt. 

The river level will be raised by as 
much as 90 feet behind the dam and 
navigation will at last be made fast and 
safe. At present navigation on this notori¬ 
ously dangerous stretch of water is limited 
to one-way daylight traffic, which at 
times passes through channels as narrow 
as 60 yards; a passage which now takes 
up to five days is expected to take around 
30 hours when the work is completed. 
According to the planners’ calculations, 
the capacity of the Djerdap straits will 
be increased, with the help of larger 
barges, from the present level of 12 mil¬ 
lion tons of freight to as much as 
90 million tons a year. The chief bene¬ 
ficiary looks like being the Soviet Union, 
which sends much of its trade to eastern 


bill. About three years ago the other 
members of the Danube Commission 
(Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary and Russia) were asked by Jugo¬ 
slavia and Rumania to contribute $95 
million as their share of the cost of the 
new navigation facilities; these will in¬ 
clude two ioo*foot-{ong locks and will 
cost altogether around $380 million. But 
this proposal has been resisted so stoutly 
that the matter has now gone for arbitra¬ 
tion to the court of the Danube Commis¬ 
sion in Budapest. 

Espionage 

Fertile soil 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Divided Germany is an extraordinarily 
profitable hunting ground for spies and 
agents of all sorts and sizes. Especially 
west Germany, where it is comparatively 
easy for a foreigner to rfiove about and 
pick up information, if not openly as a 
businessman or tourist then in the 
plausible guise of a political refugee or a 
“ guest worker.” With an understandable 
snort of indignation, the ministry of the 
interior published last month a cata¬ 
logue of crimes committed or plotted in 
west .Germany by foreign agents since 
1954. It included nine political murders, 
five attempted murders and 27 explosions 
which altogether killed 11 people and 
wounded 32. The federal minister of 
the interior, Herr Liicke, has asked his 
counterparts in the Land governments to 
come to Bonn on August 31st in order 
to discuss how to combat this growing 
nuisance. 


and central Europe by this route. Russian 
barges at present carry twice as much as 
those of Czechoslovakia, which is the 
next biggest carrier. 

But although other users of the river 
stand to gain so much from the greatly 
improved navigation facilities,* they are 
showing much reluctance to help the 
Jugoslavs and the Rumanians to foot the 



The ministry was prompted to publish 
this tale of violence by the discovery of 
sinister and still largely obscure activities 
by South Korean agents earlier this sum¬ 
mer. Seventeen South Korean citizens liv¬ 
ing in west Germany were suddenly 
whisked back to their own country, 
allegedly on charges of involvement in a 
North Korean conspiracy for intruding 
communists into the south. Nobody seems 
to know for certain just how they were 
made to go. There is talk of kidnapping. 
After the German foreign ministry deman¬ 
ded that they should be produced alive and 
kicking, six were returned, with evasive 
explanations for their absence. Eleven are 
still unaccounted for. The Bonn govern¬ 
ment knows enough to feel justified in 
having expelled three members of the 
staff of the Korean embassy. The ambas¬ 
sador himself, Mr Duk-shin Choi, asked 
Seoul to send him somewhere else, and 
has already left Bonn. 

There are reasons for believing that since 
the colonels took over in Greece special 
agents have arrived in west Germany 
where, posing as welfare officers, they 
are now snooping on the 160,000 Greeks 
working in the country. And it is sus¬ 
pected that Spanish ana Turkish workers, 
and Indonesian and Iranian students, are 
similarly watched. 
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because 100 years of I HI industrial experience went into every one of them. 

SymboLof fortune in Japan is a thousand cranes. Symbol of fine cargo handling equipment around the world are 
more than 10,000 cranes IHI has built in 64 years. 

Recent exports include 41 cranes to India—including 25 wharf cranes that handle half of Calcutta's bustling trade. 
Brazil got a stacker and a reclaimer (6,000 t/h each). Australia got an unloader with a 10,000 t/d capacity. The USA 
got a record-breaking overhead travelling cranes in the 200-ton class. And IHI is manufacturing unloaders for Port 
Kembla, Australia and Port Tacoma, USA. 

Recent IHI developments include economical mono-girder cranes, lightweight aluminum alloy cranes, pipe 
structure for overhead girders and now radio-controlled cranes. 

Whatever cargo job you have, chances are you're in luck. There's an IHI crane to handle it. 

MAIN PRODUCTS: Material Handling Equipment, Iron and Steel Plants, Power Plants, Chemical Plant Equipment, Cement Plants, Ships, 
Jet Aircraft Engines, Compressors, Blowers, Agricultural Machinery, Atomic Power Equipment, Land and Marine Engines 


IHI 
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lahikawajima.Httrlma Heavy InAttMti Co., IM. Tokyo,-Japan 

Cabht Address: tHICQ^OKYd . Tafwc TK 2232 


Telex*" 

London Office: 69 - 70 . Mark Lane, Lor»don, E.C. 3 -Cable Address; IWCO LONipON EC 3 Telephone: 01 - 481-1822 .. 

Vmkmimt. N.» Yolk, San fftnelieo. Mtucn City. Rio it l.n.lio, Bu.nu Mtr. SyRn«y. R»ll.i<.i«,'Oite^uMUl«Bt(,^»imWbia^l>^MI''. B«« O.lhl. C.lcutt., Slimpon. BnkwU. Hong Kon,. TolpR. a*" 11 * 
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American Survey 


Dark days for LBJ 

Washington. DC 


For President Johnson the June sunshine 
has been dimmed. His popularity in the 
country, which stood so high two months 
ago, has dropped like a stone. Both the 
Harris and Gallup polls show him enjoy¬ 
ing less public confidence than at any 
time since he took office. What has gone 
wrong ? To the extent that his June 
boornlet was based on meretricious 
factors, the Israeli victory in the lightning 
war and the bustle of the Glassboro meet¬ 
ing with Mr Kosygin, its passing is in the 
course of nature. The realities that have 
asserted themselves as the glow faded 
have been grey — the urban riots, the 
higher tax bill, the renewed demands, 
reluctantly conceded, for more men to be 
sent to Vietnam. 

There is really no evidence of the war 
having taken any turn for the worse but, 
as the cost has been rubbed in, there has 
been a spread of pessimism about how it 
is going and when, if ever, it may end. Its 
unpopularity crystallised not so much 
among the well-known radical critics as 
among less articulate people with no par¬ 
ticular views on foreign policy. Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators have been learn¬ 
ing of this hardening of opinion from 
their post and those who never liked the 
war policy have been emboldened in their 


dissent, while others, thinking of their 
election campaigns next year, have been 
made watchful and uneasy. 

Both in Congress and in the country, 
President Johnson suffers from a shortage 
of convinced adherents. As one political 
analyst, Mr Louis Harris, puts it, he lacks 
a large “ reservoir ” of personal popular¬ 
ity and is thus more vulnerable than Presi¬ 
dents usually are to how things happen 
to be going at the moment. When they 
are not going well and when his oppon¬ 
ents pluck up their courage, his natural 
supporters are suddenly nowhere to be 
seen. In order to succeed Mr Johnson 
needs positive, tangible success and this 
— but for the brief, factitious glow of 
external events in June — has been elud¬ 
ing his Administration. 

The war is the dominant element in 
Mr Johnson’s Presidency, the thing to 
which other questions are related. It may 
not be true that it is because of the Viet¬ 
nam war that domestic reform, in the 
urban ghettoes and elsewhere, is being 
neglected, but many people think it is. 
Opposition to the war has even made 
some new converts to liberal domestic 
policies — most notably Senator Fulbright, 
who argued eloquently in the New York 
Tima Magazine last Sunday that the 


United States should turn its back on 
imperial adventure in order to pursue 
social justice, the end of poverty and the 
renewal of urban life. 

Vietnam dominates the Budget—it will 
more than swallow Mr Johnson's pro¬ 
posed surcharge on income taxes — and 
the probability is that it will dominate the 
national election campaign next year. But 
prudent politicians know better than to 
take firm stands a year before the cam¬ 
paign begins. The Republican party at 
the moment displays a wide variety of 
attitudes. Mr Ford, the Republican leader 
in the House of Representatives, attacks 
the Administration for putting too many 
limitations on its bombing of the North. 
Senator Dirksen, who leads in the Senate, 
applauds the President for permitting the 
bombers to attack targets within ten miles 
of the Chinese frontier: “ We seem to be 
getting close to paydirt,” he said. 

Senator Percy, on the other hand, 
calls for peace by way of “ honourable 
negotiations.” While Senator Javits, who 
broke away in February from his previous 
support of Mr Johnson's policy and urged 
an unconditional suspension of the bomb¬ 
ing of North Vietnam, has been a spokes¬ 
man for the Senators of both parties who 
have questioned the management of the 
South Vietnamese elections by the Saigon 
government. Senator Thruston Morton, a 
leader among the Republican moderates, 
has said that a Republican candidate who 
came up with a programme for honour¬ 
able disengagement from South Vietnam 
could be elected President next year. 
Governor Reagan of California, a leader 
on the party’s right, has replied: “ My 
idea of an honourable disengagement is 
that you win the war.” 

Not the least fascination attends the 
evolution of the views of Governor Rom¬ 
ney of Michigan, at present still the 
top man among the moderate contenders 
for the Republican presidential nomina¬ 
tion. In the past Mr Romney has blown 
hot and cold about Vietnam. But last week 
he called it “tragic” that the United States 
had ever become involved in the conflict 
and when he went to Washington to seek 
support among the Republicans in Con¬ 
gress, he stated in judicious words what 
may well in the end become the central 
Republican campaign position in 1968 : 

There is no question in my mind that the 
Republican party is going to pursue pro¬ 
grammes it believes will produce peace in 
Vietnam on a sound basis as soon as 
possible. 

, , This, naturally, is precisely what Mr 
Johnson and the Democratic Administra¬ 
tion never tire of declaring themselves to 
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be doing. But if, by the time the campaign 
opens, President Johnson has gone 
another year without approaching visibly 
nearer either to winning the war or to 
getting a settlement, it might well be 
possible to persuade the voters to entrust 
the attempt to a Republican, whether Mr 
Romney or another. So far as the drift 
of Republican opinion can be measured, it 
seems to be towards a formulation which, 
while ambiguous no doubt, would at least 
permit a Republican President to put 
peacemaking first. 

President Johnson hopes to pass a mile¬ 
stone on the domestic side of his Vietnam¬ 
ese policy with the successful holding of 
elections in South Vietnam on September 
3rd. Among the liberals, feelings about 
the elections have been at best mixed 
since the governing junta in Saigon 
decided to field an officers team and as the 
election campaign got underway, there 
were groups in both houses of Congress to 
respond strongly to the complaints of the 
disadvantaged civilian candidates In the 
House a group of 57 Democrats has urged 
President Johnson to warn the Saigon 
government that the United States might 
undertake “a serious reappraisal of its 
policies in Vietnam ” if the elections did 
not turn out to be fair. In the Senate, 
Mr Robert Kennedy said that the 
management of the elections* by the Sai¬ 
gon government had “ destroyed our 
whole moral position in that part of the 
world.” President Johnson responded in 
the only way he could at this stage, by 
letting it be known what strong warnings 
he had already sent to Saigon on the sub¬ 
ject, by sending another one and making 
it public and by leaking a dispatch from 
his Ambassador, Mr Ellsworth Bunker, to 
the effect that the campaign abuses were 
not as bad as they were painted. 

Disquiet about the elections, concern 
about the extension of the bombing 
and the new debate about the proper 
degree of consultation on foreign policy 
between the Executive and Congress, all 
represent a questioning of the side-effects 
of a policy which the questioners, or most 
of them, find it fruitless to assault front- 
ally. Gradually it has been borne in upon 
Mr Johnson's Democratic critics in both 
houses that they let themselves be per¬ 
suaded too easily to vote for the resolution 
of August, 1964, following the naval 
incident in the Gulf of Tonkin. This, as 
President Johnson does not tire of remind¬ 
ing them, gave him a blank cheque in 
South-east Asia for what amounted to an 
unlimited period. 

To rub salt in the Senate's wound, 
President Johnson sent the Under Secre¬ 
tary of State, Mr Katzenbach, to explain 
to the Foreign Relations Committee that, 
while it was for Congress to declare war, 
it was for the President to conduct it. 
Leaving it to be inferred that the power 
of decision would still rest with him what¬ 
ever Congress might do, the President 
invited it last weekend to rescind 
its.resolution by passing a new one, if it 
fished — well knowing that Congress 
would do nothing of the kind. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

Among the political and diplomatic 
scoliasts there is plenty of talk to the 
effect that President Johnson may have 
a peace offensive up his sleeve. As always, 
there is no lack of reports of protestations, 
spoken by knowledgeable officials in con¬ 
versation, of the Administration’s openness 
to proposals, of its willingness to allow the 
communists a place in Vietnamese politi¬ 
cal life once they came to terms and of 
its readiness to do everything to help the 
Hanoi government to save face. These are 
accompanied with the usual hints that if 
any exchanges were going on these would 
necessarily be kept secret. Thus the 
impression circulates, if in a restricted 
circle of people, that the autumn, after 
the elections in South Vietnam, might be 
the time for a pause in the bombing and 
a new peace offensive. 

However, there is available to students 
of Vietnamese policy in Washington a 
huge volume of accounts of the state of 
the war, on the record and off, which 
come week by week from the military and 
from leading members of the Administra¬ 
tion. The gist of them does not give any 
encouragement to talk of an early nego¬ 
tiation, let alone an early peace. Instead 
they are to the effect • that the huge 
logistical effort that the President author¬ 
ised in 1965 has only just begun to pro¬ 
duce the effect which was intended. The 
military leaders believe that the North 
Vietnamese effort is beginning to be 
strangled and that in time the National 
Liberation Front in South Vietnam will 
be reduced to a bunch of ineffectual dissi¬ 
dents. The diplomatic policy-makers 
believe that North Vietnam has not yet 
taken in the hopelessness of resistance but 
that eventually it must. From neither 
branch can President Johnson — even if 
he were so disposed and that would be a 
pure supposition — get any encourage¬ 
ment for the idea that now is the time to 
negotiate. 


Rap for Brown ? 


Do advocates of violence make good mar¬ 
tyrs? Mr. Stokely Carmichael and Mr. 
Rap Brown, past and present leaders of 
the Negro radical group, the Student 
Nonviolent (sic) 'Co-ordinating Commit¬ 
tee, may soon provide an answer. Mr 
Brown is in serious trouble with federal 
and state authorities. He faces fines and 
prison sentences on a number of charges, 
from inciting Negroes to riot to carrying 
a rifle across state lines while under indict¬ 
ment. In his short reign as head of SNCC, 
he has practically courted arrest; some of 
his calls to revolution sound dose to sedi¬ 
tion. He may have calculated that Ameri¬ 
can Negroes may be stirred to revolt if 
he is put behind bars, but it is a big 
gamble. Mr Carmichael is in a similar 
dilemma. Defying the State Department, 
hje went to Cuba where he called for 
gpetrilla warfare to overthrow the ^aheri- 
can government ; now he has gone oh to 
Hanoi to inspect American “ atrocities.” 
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Soon he must choose whether to con 
home and lose his passport and perha 
his freedom or to stay abroad and lose 1 
power base. 

The prohibitively heavy bail which w, 
set at first against Mr Brown’s release ni; 
have been a reaction to this sumniei 
racial riots. Another may be the passaj 
by the House of Representatives of a B 
to protect civil rights workers. Perha 
the Congressmen have taken to heart tl 
criticism that they were partly responsib 
for the riots because of their preoccupatk 
with protecting white communities instea 
of helping Negro ghettoes. The new B 
will give the Senate a lot of headache 
for it is a very mixed bag. As the Admini 
tration had requested, the Bill makes it 
federal crime to injure or intimida 
people exercising, or helping others 
exercise, a number of specific civil right 
such as voting or eating in a restaurar 
But an amendment tacked on by tl 
House would prohibit interference with 
public official performing his duties durir 
a riot. The ugly stories from Detail 
where a white policeman must stand tri. 
on a charge of murdering a Negro teei 
ager, show that such performances of dui 
can cover a wide range of behaviour. 

The riots have made life even moi 
difficult for Dr Martin Luther King, tl 
moderate Negro leader. Trying to find tl 
middle road between extremism an 
Uncle Tomism, he is asking Negroes 1 
join in nationwide civil disobedience- 
school boycotts, sit-ins and so on. Th 
could be pretty unsatisfactory to Negro* 
and whites alike. Dr King is working har 
to keep his Southern Christian Leadershi 
Conference from radical excesses, such * 
that indulged in this month by SNO 
which issued an anti-semitic pamphlt 
that will cost it even more white syn 
pa thy and funds. His efforts have led on 
observer to comment that Dr King di; 
plays all the attributes of a great leader- 
except followers. 
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| Welfare's ills 

I Workers who have earned social insurance 
l benefits (and the widows and children of 
those who have died) will get $3 billion a 
> vear more under the Bill written by the 
‘ Ways and Means Committee and passed 
almost unanimously by the House of 
Representatives. But many of the 
improved benefits proposed by the 
Administration were rejected or diluted, 
with the result that only about 800,000 
retired people, instead of 2 million, will 
. be lifted above the official poverty line. 
What is new and controversial is the way 
in which the “less* deserving poor,” the 
K million or so on federally-aided public 
assistance, are told that if they can work, 
they must. Chiefly affected are just under 
i a million Negro mothers of families. 

The conviction that the present system 
of assistance to families with dependent 
children discourages self-reliance and 
fosters immorality and illegitimacy has 
been growing and is not entirely baseless. 
Tliis is one of the categories of aid for 
which states receive generous federal 
grants if they are prepared to spend 
sufficient money of their own (not all 
| are). Today about 5 million poor people, 
4.4 million of them children, receive 
AFDC payments, twice the number on 
the rolls five years ago, and the total is 
continuing to rise. Most of the adults con¬ 
cerned are women whose husbands are 
dead or have deserted their families or 
women who have never married. 

The committee’s Bill requires states to 
establish day nurseries for children so that 
their mothers can work, as well as work¬ 
training schemes for adults and children 
over sixteen receiving assistance ; those 
who refuse, without good reason, to par¬ 
ticipate would lose their mpnthlv cheques. 
One overdue reform is that people who 
get jobs would not have their assistance 
cut at all for the first $30 a week which 
they earn and for a third of their 
earnings beyond this. At present, for every 
dollar earned a dollar is cut off assistance. 
States will also be encouraged to give 
birth control information to the poor. 

Making it possible and profitable for 
poor women to go out to work is one 
thing and well run nurseries might well 
benefit poor children. But compulsion is 
‘another matter. The likelihood of such 
women finding work is not great, either, 
while the cost of the large federal subsidy 
for retraining and nurseries far exceeds 
the savings likely to be made. But one of 
the Bill's provisions is unquestionably 
cruel ; this would freeze the number of 
children receiving assistance at last 
January's level, in terms of the percentage 
to a state's children. In some states this 
would already mean cutting children off 
the rolls. There has been such an outcry 
jQver this that the Senate is unlikely to 
accept it. 

Unfortunately as long as welfare falls 
to a House committee whose expertise lies 
in the field of taxes, little progress can be 
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expected toward the Administration's aim 
of more uniform levels of assistance. At 
present a family of four receives a pit¬ 
tance of $33 a month in Mississippi, 
but $197 in Connecticut, while many 
deserving cases are denied any help 
because of state residence requirements. 
The courts are just starting to declare 
these unconstitutional. The truth is that 
only about half of America's destitute 
children are receiving any help—and that 
poor people are beginning to organise to 
djemand their rights. 


Student power 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT 
COLLEGE PARK 

The twentieth annual congress of the 
National Student Association has been 
providing what one delegate termed “ a 
beautiful backlash ” against those critics 
who thought that the NSA would collapse 
after the revelation last February that 
the Central Intelligence Agency had 
financed it for the past fifteen years. In 
fact the organisation has suffered sur¬ 
prisingly little from the great scandal. 
While the New Left group, Students for 
a Democratic Society, which is holding a 
counter-convention, also at the University 
of Maryland, is still calling for the dis¬ 
solution of the “ tainted ” NSA, only two 
colleges dropped out as a result of the 
CIA affair. Indeed, it gave an aura of 
respectability which has attracted a 
number of conservative colleges, so that 
al>out 330 institutions now belong, with 
nearly 2 million students. 

The 1,200 delegates from all over the 
United States who have been meeting for 
the past two weeks voted almost unani¬ 
mously to cut the last ties with the CIA. 
The NSA’s present income comes mainly 
from grants awarded (openly) by 
government agencies and private founda¬ 
tions, mainly for specific projects ; 85 per 
cent of NSA’s budget of $700,000 this 
year will now be devoted to domestic 
concerns, as opposed to 30 per cent in 
the CIA era. 14 We are no longer will¬ 
ing to play cold war games," said Mr 
Richard Stearns, the vice president for 
international affairs. 

The student congress has used the 
limelight generated by the CIA story to 
publicise the issues with which it feels 
most closely involved and, as a result, 
some critics now think that the organisa¬ 
tion has moved to the other extreme and 
has become “ radical ” and 44 irre¬ 
sponsible." A resolution endorsing in¬ 
creased “ student power" reflects the 
growing friction over the control of 
educational institutions. At many 
universities students have drafted plans 
for reforming the curricula and admini¬ 
stration and there are 50 experimental 
colleges operating outside the formal 
university structure to explore new 
ways of learning and sometimes to force 
changes within established institutions. 
The NSA delegates want responsibility for 
housing, domestic regulations and social 
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standards ; they also demand a say in 
the requirements for admissions, courses 
and marks and in the hiring and firing 
.of university staffs. 

NSA also wants compulsory military 
service, to end except in times of 
44 national emergency.” The delegates 
voted to organise and support resistance 
to selective service at universities through¬ 
out the country. On. this particularly 
44 young ” issue there was little dissent 
but a resolution on Black Power caused 
much soul-searching. The version which 
finally passed by a majority of two to 
one endorsed the unification of Negroes 
under their own leaders to stop “exploita¬ 
tion by the whites." 

The controversy centred on the means 
of achieving liberation. The phrase 44 by 
any means necessary" was first deleted, 
then restored when many Negro delegates 
threatened to walk out. But many 
students, including several Negroes, were 
uneasy at the possible invitation to 
violence, and the conference stressed again 
and again that violence would he 
absolutely the last resort. 

Because the students feel that they are 
acting to preserve their own interests, 
most see their actions as radical only 44 if 
placed alongside the mainstream of 
American thought." But NSA knows 
that it is not really representative of 
student opinion. It is an organisation of 
student governments, that is of the most 
active students, not the largely indifferent 
mass. In the future NSA hopes to 
broaden its base and depend upon levies 
on individual members instead of upon 
government grants for its expenses. In 
the meantime it feels that the best way 
to overcome apathy among students is 
to focus attention on the issues that 
concern them most. The critics have no 
real reason to be surprised. 


Airports outgrown 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Horrible examples of traffic jams, in the 
air and on the ground, and even of partial 
paralysis are certain to be placed on the 
record next week when Senator Mon- 
roney's Aviation Subcommittee holds its 
three-day investigation into overcrowding 
at airports. One day last December, for 
example, holiday motor traffic at Los 
Angeles International Airport reached 
such a point that the car parks became 
full to overflowing, blocking the entrance 
of thousands of other would-be air 
travellers. Traffic backed up from the 
airport gates for miles on the surrounding 
roads. Soon motorists who were not 
headed for the airport were caught up in 
the crush and it was not long before great 
stretches of the Los Angeles freeway 
system were paralysed. The jam was not 
Anally cleared until the next day. 

In Washington air traffic has outstrip¬ 
ped the capacity of National Airport and 
the airlines are having to ration the num¬ 
ber of their flights. In New York it 
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is predicted that by 1970 the average air¬ 
liner will be delayed by^two hours. Even 
now, delays have become so commonplace 
that one out of every three flights from 
Kennedy airport is held up. When the 
weather deteriorates and the field can be 
used only intermittently, delays at Ken¬ 
nedy may be as great as four hours, with 
as many as eighty aircraft jammed nose 
to tail awaiting clearance for departure. 
Senator Magnuson, the chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, estimates 
that these delays cost travelling business¬ 
men alone some $50 million worth of 
productive time last year. The cost to the 
airlines is put at more than $40 million a 
yeaf and this does not include the ill-will 
engendered when millions of passengers 
are inconvenienced. 

The price in terms of reduced air safety 
will probably he touched upon during the 
hearings, but it is not likely to be stressed. 
One reason is that all, or almost all, of the 
witnesses will be professional representa¬ 
tives of various groups and organisations 
in the industry, which trembles when 
there is any talk of increased risks of 
accidents. It fears that the Federal Avia¬ 
tion Administration might tighten up the 
safety rules. Worse still, some travellers 
might change their minds about flying. 

The airline pilots do not seem to share 
this last fear. At every opportunity they 
complain about the poor safety conditions 
at many key airports — and if they are 
given a chance to testify before Senator 
Monroney’s committee they will do it 
again. At their National Air Safety Forum 
earlier this summer, the airline pilots 
spent a lot of time talking about avoiding 
collisions and whether it is still possible 
to “ see and be seen ” in time to change 
course in this age of high speed jet air¬ 
craft. Three out of every four aircraft 
accidents occur inside airport control 
zones and even being under the direct 
guidance of a control tower is no assur¬ 
ance that a collision will not occur, as 
this year's mid-air collisions demonstrate. 
The pilots are also very vocal about 
their troubles in trying to land large jets 
on small runways or on runways that 
“ contain any amount of holes, bumps, 
rolls and little or no friction.” 

Money is what is needed to relieve air¬ 
port conditions and increase air safety, 
Senator Monroney will be told next week. 
The Federal Aviation Administration will 
point out that even its full $75 million a 
year programme of grants for airports — 
cut by $9 million this year as an economy 
measure — is wholly inadequate. The 
operators of airports want this sum to be 
increased to $200 million a year. Even 
this would not meet the 778 applications 
for grants, which total $340 million. Dis¬ 
couraged airport officials sometimes defer 
even their most urgent projects in the 
hope that Congress might be more gene¬ 
rous in the following year. 

One solution to the problem would be 
for the federal government to offer loans 
and loan guarantees to financially hard 
pressed airport authorities. If they were 
.to take advantage of this kind of 


help, a federal corporation might be 
created to buy land, build airports and 
operate them. These two ideas are 
included in a report to President Johnson 
which was submitted to him in May by 
his special twelve-man task force on air¬ 
port problems but which is still secret. 

According to Senator Magnuson, who 
has attacked this secrecy, the task force 
has recommended that a federal airport 
corporation be established and provided 
with $2 billion. It should have authority 
to make direct loans as well as to guaran¬ 
tee loans for constructing and expanding 
airports, including terminals and public 
parking facilities which are not now 
eligible for federal grants. All this would 
be in addition to the present programme 
of grants. Senator Magnuson said that the 
task force recommended that such direct 
grants be used to develop and improve 
small airports, which would then be able 
to attract private and business aircraft 
away from the large and overcrowded 
airports used by the big airlines. 

There is always a possibility that Presi¬ 
dent Johnson will decide to make public 
the report of the task force in time for the 
Senate hearings. If this should happen, a 
lot of witnesses will change their testi¬ 
mony from one of covert criticism to 
direct attack on the report. Operators of 
airports dislike the idea of the federal 
government being authorised to build and 
manage airports ; they feel — and so do 
the owners of private aircraft—that there 
are too many federal controls already. 

About the only recommendation made 
in the report that is likely to draw wide¬ 
spread support is a suggestion that the 
present federal programme of aid to air¬ 
ports be given a “ fundamental re-exam¬ 
ination ” by Congress next year before 
the programme is renewed — and if it is 
continued, that it be for a ten year period 
or even longer. The chances are, however, 
that the President will continue to keep 
his task force's report secret while he tries 
to build up support for at least part of it. 


Cotton pressed 


The first forecast of this year’s cotton crop 
puts it at only 8.3 million bales, the 
smallest since ig2i, harvested from less 
land than in any year since 1871. To 
some extent this is the result of bad 
weather, which forced the abandonment 
of 12 per cent of the planted acreage, 
far more than usual, and has reduced 
yields as well. But mainly the small crop 
is the result of the * cotton provisions in 
the 1965 Agriculture Act; in its first year 
of application, which ended on July 31st, 
this Act has already had the sensational 
effect of reducing domestic production of 
cotton to 9.6 million bales, after five years 
in which the average annual output had 
been 14.9 million and in which surplus 
stocks had increased each year. The 
carry-over at the beginning of thje current 
crop year was about 12.5 million bales, 
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four million less than the record cj 
August, 1966, and next year’s may l)j 
below seven million. The new Act 
also reversed the downward trend i{ 
exports, with the help of record coil 
sumption and reduced output abroad 
And lastly the net income of cottoj 
farmers has risen by about 25 per cent. I 

The new programme has achieved :il 
this by reducing the support price l>| 
about one-third, so that cotton price! 
have become more competitive, and I* 
making up the difference to domestic prq 
ducers with extra payments if they dived 
to other crops up to 35 per cent of tin 
land that they are allowed to plant ti 
cotton Hut, while the amount of cutto 
used by America has increased, cotton 
share in an expanding textile market hi) 
declined. Manufacturers would like t 
blend more cotton with synthetics, pai 
ticularly in the new wash-and-wear an 
no-iron fabrics. But for these high 
quality, long staple cotton is needed an 
not enough of this is being grown, parti 
because it is less hardy and takes longe 
to mature, partly because in the day 
when much of the cotton produced wer 
straight into the government’s surph 
stocks many farmers gave up worryin 
about commercial considerations such a 
quality. 

The cotton now held by the goverr 
ment is said to be virtually unsaleabk 
.certainly at the price which is require 
by law. Already farmers are be* n 
encouraged to grow longer-staple cottoi 
by higher premiums under the 
support system. Such differentials hav 
not been popular with Congress in th 
past but even so the Administration mq 
try to extend them, especially if, as sed* 
probable, fanners are allowed to increas 
their plantings of cotton next year. 
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ALASKA AFTER THE FLOOD 1 



Alaska has still to count the full cost of last week's disastrous floods which forced 
half the people of Fairbanks to flee from their homes; memories of the even more 
disastrous earthquake of 1964 have still to die down. But such cataclysms merely 
compound the real problem of building up a viable economy on America's arctic 
frontier. Alaska was politically integrated into the United States as the 49th state in 
1959, but it remains in practical terms a desolate and isolated dependency, far away 
to the northwest, the other side of Canada. Athough Alaska occupies fully a sixth of 
the total land mass of the United States, its quarter of a million people would fit 
comfortably into a small city. Some of the state's possibilities and difficulties are dis¬ 
cussed here by our special correspondent, Stefan Mendelsohn, who was recently there. 


Until last week’s floods put a sudden stop 
to the revelry, Alaska had spent the sum¬ 
mer celebrating the centenary of the pur¬ 
chase by the United States from Russia of 
what was long called “ Seward’s Icebox.” 
At Fairbanks, an exhibition called A(>7 
rivalled in miniature Montreal's Expo t>7 
on the other side of the continent. Visitors 
could “ mush ” along behind dog teams 
(in sleds fitted with wheels fur the sum¬ 
mer) or thev could ride the Crooked Creek 
and Whiskey Island Railroad, pulled by a 
model of the pot-bellied locomotive that 
used to ply among the gold fields. They 
could play at panning for gold and at the 
Palace Saloon they could munch reindeer 
sausages while watching the can-can 
dancers. They could romance, in fact, 
about all the things that Alaska never 
became. 

Although 178 hardy souls are still 
officially listed as gold miners, their 
annual output of about $1 million 
amounts only to about one-fifth of the 
gold sold in an avefage morning on the 
London market. And the fur trade, with 
its miniscule sales of $7 million last year, 
has not exactly proved a money spinner 
either. What Alaska has become, instead 
of an Eldorado for trappers and gold 
pr ospectors, is a very unusual phenomenon 
indeed : an as yet underdeveloped reser¬ 
voir of primary products inhabited 
mainly by affluent citizens of the western 
world, most of wfiom live a cosy, civilised 


existence-—most of the time. 

White people make up just over four- 
fifths of the 270,000 inhabitants ; almost 
half of them live in Anchorage, Fairbanks 
and a tew other towns. It is the native 
Eskimos, Aleuts and Indians who tend 
to live out in the snowy wilds and most 
of them stay outside the white man's 
economy (see page 728). Anchorage sug¬ 
gests a small, prosperous middle-western 
town with its neat streets, modern build¬ 
ings and its affable, unhurried pace. The 
untamed wilderness begins, clearly visible, 
just at the end of the street, but inside 
the urban womb (which, ordinal ily, seems 
so safe) there is not much to indicate a 
rugged pioneering existence. Here, the 
only frontier touches are the newspaper 
advertisements for used guns and 
aircraft -and the two endless lines 
of rootin', tootin' clubs and bars along 
Fourth Avenue which remain open 
throughout the long, light summer’s night 
for gentlemen revellers and their Eskimo 
lady friends. 

Over the past decade, four develop¬ 
ments have combined to boost the 
Alaskan economy. The oil boom that 
began in 1957 and Japan’s growing 
interest in Alaskan raw materials are 
both discussed separately on pages 726 
and 727. The two other events that 
helped materially were the grant of state¬ 
hood in 1959 and the worst earthquake 
in American history, which churned up 


a piece of Alaska about the size of Ireland 
on (rood Friday, 1984, killing 115 people 
and causing great damage in Anchorage 
and several other centres Both of 
these events prodded the authorities in 
Washington and Juneau, the state 
capital, into fresh action to stimulate 
Alaska's economy and so make 
it less dependent on the federal 
government, which still ovuis 95 per cent 
of Alaska's land and employs fully a third 
of the state's civilian labour force. Co¬ 
operation between the federal and state 
governments (lining reconstruction has 
since continued in long-term planning, 
which is done on the federal government's 
behalf b\ a permanent federal Field 
Committee for Development Planning, 
stationed in Alaska. Last year, this com¬ 
mittee came up with its hist report to 
President Johnson and this June Washing¬ 
ton began a more detailed study of some 
of its recommendations foi extending the 
state's railways, integrating its frag¬ 
mented and therefore costly electric 
power system and surveying its resources 
in greater depth. Jt seems a safe bet that 
some of these projects will now he speeded 
up after the Fairbanks flood. 

Because Alaska's population is so small 
and its prices so high, there rs little future 
for industry, for all its vaunted oppor¬ 
tunities, the state still does not attract 
newcomers : in recent years the net 
annual gain from migration has averaged 
only about 1,000 people. And although 
the population has quadrupled since 1940 
and is expected to double again by 1985, 
it would amount to no more than half 
a million even then, which does not add 
up to much of a market. 

In any case, costs aie so high in Alaska 
that any work which does not absolutely 
have to be done on the spot is going 
to be done more cheaply elsewhere. Con¬ 
sumer prices in the main Alaskan cities 
are about 25 per cent above those in 
Seattle, the nearest American port, a 
differential considered suspiciously large 
bv local economists. The need to 
bring in materials (and over 90 
per cent of all food) from over a thousand 
miles away explains some of the differ¬ 
ence. So does the need for inflated wages 
to attract men to Alaska and to com¬ 
pensate for the long winter shut-down 
which regularly pushes unemployment to 
over 10 per cent of the registered labour 
force (which does not count many 
Alaskan 11 natives ” who are not even 
registered). But to some extent, local 
inflation merely reflects the frontier’s 
tradition of extravagant mark-ups ; the 
fact that housing costs in Fairbanks are 
as much as 80 per cent above those in 
Seattle supports the rumours about 
Alaskan property speculators who have 
made a staggering kill. 
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SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME 
IN ALASKA 



COMMODITY PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 


by value of product 



Last s ear's report to President Johnson 
hy the Federal Field Committee stresses 
that the state’s best prospects are for 
further development of its natural 
resources—fish, timber, oil, natural gas, 
othei minerals and tourism. With the 
notable exception of the highly capital 
intensive oil industry, all these generate 
some local employment directly and they 
create still more employment by adding 
to the demand for goods and services. 

But as yet, Alaska's resources have 
barely been tapped, except for oil. Com¬ 
mercial development of copper, asbestos, 
mercury, tin, nickel, platinum and iron 
has hardly started. Alaska’s principal 
“ mineral " product other than oil and 
gas is still, unexcitingly, sand and gravel 
for building ($21 million worth in ipfifi). 
federal economists believe Alaska’s fish¬ 
ing fleets could increase their haul drama¬ 
tically if they had the same modern 
equipment as their Japanese and Russian 
rivals and if the fishing waters were 
properly surveyed. Even the. timber 
industry could expand still faster than it' 
has in recent years. 

The mam obstacle to further exploita¬ 
tion of natural resources is that the 
(ountiy has still not been opened up. 
Only three per cent of its vast area has 
been fully mapped on a scale of one mile 
to the inch. Only 7,000 miles of motor 
mads (many in disrepair) and a derisory 
500 miles of railway serve an area more 



than twice the size of France. The 
Canadians in British Columbia and the 
Yukon have done far l>etter. They not 
only surveyed their territory in detail ; 
they went ahead bravely and built roads 
and railways even before they were 
wholly sure about the quantities of 
minerals that they would find. But ready 
access brought the mining companies 
rushing in and the gamble paid ofF, as 
the accompanying map shows. 

America’s planners have now taken this 
example to heart and hope to follow 
Canada’s lead. Hence the federal govern¬ 
ment’s proposals for surveys of minerals 
and fishing, an expansion of the federally- 
owned Alaskan railway and an integra¬ 
tion of Alaska’s power system to bring 
down the cost of electricity. All this, it 
is reasoned, should help to attract the big 
business companies with the large 
amounts of capital that are needed. 


There's oil in them 
thar hills 


In the decade since the modern oil indus¬ 
try got started in Alaska it has become 
big business for the state, although the 
present daily output of some 50,000 
barrels is dwarfed by Texas’s 2 1 , million 
and the 8 million-odd of the whole United 
States. Oil has already become Alaska’s 
third most important product, after fish 
and timber. At the present rate *t should 
become the second in a few years and 
quite possibly the most important in the 
longer term. Mr Egan, the former Gov¬ 
ernor of Alaska, has predicted that output 
could rise eightfold by 1971. Oilmen, 
more cautiously, predict that it could 
quadruple to about 200,000 barrels a day. 

It took the oil companies quite a time 
to get round to Alaska. Although oil was 
spotted there six years before Colonel 
Drake’s famous find in Pennsylvania in 
1859, there were only two attempts at 
production until very recently. A small 
field and refinery were operated at 
Katalla, east of Anchorage, from 1902. 
But in 32 years the field’s output amoun¬ 
ted only to the equivalent of a * week’s 
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current Alaskan production and when 
the refinery burned down in 1934 it was 
not thought worthwhile rebuilding it. 
Then, in the nine years to 1954, the 
United States Navy spent $45 million 1 
drilling 75 wells at Umiat, in the frozen 
north ; but although it proved reserves 
estimated at 100 million barrels and even 
produced some oil, the venture was 
abandoned as uneconomic. 

The present phase in Alaska’s oil his- i 
tory began in July, 1957, when drilling j 
started among the grey birches and purple 1 
fireweed of the Swanson River field, a 
moose reserve on the Kenai Peninsula off 
Anchorage, where the oil companies had 
the devil’s own job getting permission to 
drill from the game wardens. Two 
years later, off-shore drilling began in the 
Cook Inlet, alongside Kenai and at this 
stage all Alaskan production of oil and 
natural gas is still concentrated m this 
area. But this is only a beginning. Explor¬ 
atory drilling is going on at Bristol Bay, 
the Gulf of Alaska and also in the far 
north, near the Navy’s field. Some oil¬ 
men believe that this may eventually ! 
prove to be the richest strike of all and 
so be worth developing in spite of the 
formidable obstacles of working inside the 
Arctic. Circle. 

Even down at Cook Inlet and the 
Kenai Peninsula there are difficulties 
enough and to hear some oil men talk one 
wonders why on earth they bother with 
the area. Wages are 30 to 40 per cent 
higher than in California ; the cost of 
drilling a well can run as much as four 
times higher. Divers find it hoiribb 
difficult to work in the Cook Inlet, whose 
waters are turned an opaque milky white 
by the silt washed down from surrounding 
glaciers. Off-shore drilling has to stop in 
winter because of the ice and on land it 
becomes difficult during much of the 
summer because of the mud. And yet. . . 
oil companies are doing very' well in 
Alaska, thank you. 

For a start, the yield from Alaskan oil 
fields is particularly high, which means 
that the oil is concentrated so that, al¬ 
though a single well may cost more to 
drill than elsewhere in the United States, 
far fewer wells are needed. Besides that, 
Alaskan taxes and royalties are low ; to- i 
gether they are only 6 to per cent ; 
although t h e > can amount to , 
So per cent in other states. On top of this j 
there is still another factor : the faster an J 
oil company can pump oil out of a well, - 
the more profitable it is. And in Alaska 
they can pump it out as fast as they like 
because there are none of the curbs which 
regulate the How in some other oil-produc¬ 
ing states. 

Alaska itself has not done all that badly 
out of an industry that did not exist until 
ten years ago. Direct income from rentals, 
leases and royalties mounted up to 
$140 million by the end of last year and 
in the four years to 1965 (the latest date 
for which the calculation ran be made) ^ 
income from oil averaged 17 per cent of 
the state’s total revenues. Nevertheless, 
many- Alaskans regard the oil companies 
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with all the hostile suspicion of an African 
nationalist towards a colonial mining ven¬ 
ture. Notoriously, the oil industry does not 
employ many people directly and most of 
its skilled workers in Alaska have had to 
come up from the “ South 48.” What 
creates far more local anger is that 
Alaskan crude oil is shipped down to 
Richmond, California, to be refined, and 
then shipped back to be sold as petrol 
at a hefty 50 cents a gallon, compared 
with 33 cents on the West Coast. The 
oil companies argue that the Alaskan 
market is too small and its needs too 
diverse to justify a refinery, but that still 
does not wholly explain why the petrol 
has to be so very expensive. 

These local dissatisfactions keep crop¬ 
ping up from time to time with Bills in 
the State Legislature to raise the severance 
tax (to as high as 8 per cent); to make 
exploration incentives less generous; and 
to force oil companies „ to employ local 
labour. But as yet, .the state administra¬ 
tion and most legislators have thought it 
more important to keep luring the petro¬ 
leum companies in. Presumably if oil finds 
come up to expectation and the industry 
becomes deeply entrenched in the state, 
there will be opportunity enough to ex¬ 
tract a higher price from the companies. 


Japanese "buumu" 

— 1 — ■■■— . 1 , i .. 

The Federal Field Committee that helps 
to plan Alaska's economy believes tha* it 
should develop not just i ft respowejo the 
state's needs, but in response to ttai' &Stids 
of the United States as a whole. In fact, 
however, the Alaskan economy has re¬ 
cently been developing to an important 
extent, in response to JapanVneecjfor 
raw materials. Readers \tX , Japanese 
financial newspapers have Become accus¬ 
tomed to headlines a}£^£f6|fc f‘Afksuka' 
raashi ” and the " Arrtsufta 
above stories describing tHSs rush of 
Japanese purchasers and . investors into 
the Alaskan boom. And in Anchorage, 


an Alaskan said wistfully to your corres¬ 
pondent : “ If you really wanted to 
develop Alaska fast you’d cede it to 
Japan. The Japanese would be swarming 
all over this place in no time and getting 
stuff out at a mile a minute.” 

So far most of the approaches have 
come from the Japanese, although Alaska 
became the first American state to open 
an office in Tokyo two years ago (and 
has since been followed by California 
and New York). Alaska is rich in pre¬ 
cisely those raw materials that are most 
in demand in Japan—petroleum, lumber, 
iron ore and non-ferrous metals. Buying 
from Alaska fits into the official Japanese 
policy of diversifying sources of supply ; 
this .applies particularly to oil, for which 
Japan is mostly independent on the politi¬ 
cally unstable Middle East. 

Alaska offers a particular bait by being 
relatively undeveloped, which makes it 
easier for Japanese companies to follow 
their preferred practice of investing in 
their suppliers. Over the past decade 
Japanese companies have put money into 
an Alaskan pulp mill and a sawmill ; into 
a urea fertiliser plant which will be the 
biggest in the world ; and also into several 
Alaskan fish canneries. A group of 
Japanese banks and business firms have 
put together the $44 million Alaskan 
Petroleum Development Company to 
explore for oil in Bristol Bay, in western 
Alaska. And besides these and other 
investments there are long-term agree¬ 
ments, including one for the supply of 
140 million cubic feet of natural gas a 
year to hd|> generate electric power for 
Tokyo. By contrast, there are other 
contracts for the purchase of salmon and 
Erring roes a,nd kelp seaweed, all of 
'them delicacieV in Japan though not, 
k^kfcently, in Other projects are 

' 'ki’/.'lhfe wind, the picturesque being 

4&e possibilityof apicking plant to pro¬ 
cess Jh^ meat of, cattle, 3 >eep, reindeer 
lions spec&Oiy-raised for it. f 
J Jtfot everything has been plaint sailing. 
Mitsubishi Mata! Mining Company wafc 
defeated in its attempt to, secure a share 


in the Kennecott Copper Colporation’s 
Alaskan operation both by Kennecott's 
unwillingness to admit a partner and by 
the United States Government’s restric¬ 
tions on exports of copper. On the other 
hand, Alaskan companies failed to sell 
their coal to the Japanese, who found 
Australian coal better as well as cheaper. 

Alaska is not the only new supplier now 
being cultivated by Japanese industry and, 
while it seems likely that there will he 
further Japanese investment and a con¬ 
tinuing growth of trade, official policy has 
been to press for more imports from 
Canada, Indonesia, Malaysia, Australia 
and Russia as well as from Alaska. Last 
year saw the signing of a trade agreement 
with Russia for the suppy of 69 com¬ 
modities from the eastern part of the 
Soviet Union, almost all of which are 
equally available in Alaska, from coking 
coal to reindeer horns and l>ear meat. 

In common with everyone else, 
Japanese business men complain about 
high costs in Alaska. But they also com¬ 
plain about the lack of adequate 
geological maps and of quick and reliable 
information about land titles and mineral 
claims and about the scarcity of roads, 
harbours and other infrastructure. 
According to the University of Alaska's 
institute of social, economic and govern¬ 
ment research, Japanese business men 
would consider the assurance of these 
facilities a more important incentive for 
investment than tax concessions. 


Plane country 


When your correspondent became stuck 
on an isolated airstrip because his light 
aircraft refused to start up again after 
a short stop, the pilot simply radioed 
the repairman at Anchorage airport, 
about half an hour away by air. And 
that was just about as long as the repair¬ 
man took to come : we then flew off in 
his aircraft while he stayed behind to 
tinker with ours. It was far less trouble¬ 
some than getting help for a broken down 
car in London or New York. 

Flying is very much a part of casual, 
every day life in Alaska : a glance at 
the scores of light aircraft huddled 
together at the Anchorage airport parking 
lot is enough to drive home the point. 
Alaska has only 25 towns with popula¬ 
tions of more than 1,000 each—but it 
has 550 “airports.” There is one pilot 
for every 61 people compared with one 
pilot for every 422 people in the United 
States as a whole. There are 3,000 air¬ 
craft, the equivalent of one for every 92 
people, compared with one for every 
1,948 people in the United States. 
Inevitably, there are more accidents too 
—the rate in Alaska is exactly three 
times that for the country as a whole. 
Last year, this meant 165 mishaps of 
varying seriousness ; but a good many 
were merely an aircraft’s equivalent of 
a dented mudguard. 

The most important reasons for the 
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high accident rate are the peculiar diffi¬ 
culties of flying in Alaska, where the 
weather is rough and the winters almost 
perpetually dark, where the air corridors 
through the mountains can be narrow 
and difficult and where many of the 
550 “airports” are nothing more than 
a strip of earth cleared among the trees. 

In other isolated parts of the world the 
building of networks of roads has put 
bush pilots out of business. It is difficult 
to see this happening in Alaska’s vast 
spaces, even if one accepts at face value 
the most ambitious talk about new roads 
and rail and river links. These are needed 
to move minerals and heavy equipment. 
But for people, the aircraft is likely to 
remain the principal means of transport 
for as long as anyone can see ahead. 

This means that Alaska should be 
spending money on airfields and navi¬ 
gational aids as heavily as other com¬ 
munities spend money on roads. But so 
far, the state has had difficulty matching 
funds pttt up by the federal government 
which has a $45 million plan to improve 
Alaskan airports. The biggest gap in 
in facilities is in the 200,000 square miles 
above the Arctic circle, which has little 
air traffic now but which could get a 
reasonable amount if the northern oil¬ 
fields live up to the high expectations of 
some experts. It seems, once again, to be 
a decision between building facilities to 
help generate demand or waiting for 
demand to materialise first. 


A*"native problem" 


It would be wildly unfair to brand Vhite 
Alaskans as racialists even though they 
refer, as South Africans do in a wholly 
different way, to the “ native problem.” 
The principal feature of Alaska’s problem 
has been neglect, not oppression. The 
plight of the state’s 45,000 to 50,000 
£skimos, Indians and Aleuts (nobody 
seems quite sure just how many there 
are) resembles that of Australia’s aborig¬ 
ines far more than that of the Mississippi 
share-cropper, the Johannesburg mine 
worker or even the American Negro. .The 
white man’s arrival disrupted the Alaskan 
natives’ traditional life by depleting the 
game on which the nomads live and by 
the importation of diseases like tuberculo¬ 
sis, which they were not equipped to 
resist. Moreover, white society made suffi¬ 
cient impact to create new needs in the 
native peoples, but not quite enough to 
enable them to fulfil those needs. 

As a result, a large number of Alaskan 
natives now live suspended in a disoriented 
way between two cultures. In the words 
of the Federal Field Committee for 
Economic Development in Alaska, “ the 
welfare cheque has been substituted for a 
subsistence livelihood.” An African econo¬ 
mist once described a roughly similar 
history as a transition 41 from barbarism 
to pauperism.” The federal committee 
has called native housing in Alaska’s 
west*)i$l region 44 clearly the worst in 
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the nation.” 

The sort of things some ordinary white 
Alaskans say about Alaskan natives is 
very similar to the sort of things some 
Australians say about aborigines. They 
are shiftless, they will not work regularly, 
they spend what money they get in wild 
splurges, they will never fit into western 
society and they are best left alone in 
their villages in the wilds. Of course 
they are quite likeable in their own way. 
And everyone knows a few splendid 
exceptions. Recently, however, there has 
been one highly publicised incident to 
throw some doubt on this kind of amateur 
anthropology. When 200 Tyonek Indians 
received $12 million for the right to 
explore for oil and to develop it on their 
land, they not only replaced their flimsy 
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shacks with a model housing estate, but 
also bought up the construction company 
which built the houses, so that they could 
be trained as builders. 

At a policy level, the real issue at this 
point seems to be whether the economy 
should be brought ^to the natives in their 
villages (which is what a lot of natives 
want) or whether the natives should be 
brought to the economy (which is what 
the Alaskan state authorities seem to 
prefer). Washington’s attitude is not 
wholly clear. The Federal Field Commit¬ 
tee recognised the need for 44 some 
balance.” But the Bill for settling Alaskan 
native land claims submitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Interior in June 
could have the effect of entrenching the 
natives in their villages. 


Polar bears — $2,500 each 


This year’s centenary has given Alaskan 
tourism a fillip but unofficial hopes of 
400,000 visitors seemed optimistic even be¬ 
fore the floods. There are no statistics here, 
merely estimates based rather shakily on the 
informal reports of airlines, ferry services 
and tourist agents. Last year, there were 
said to have been between 130,000 and 
145,000 tourists from outside the state 
and that was thought to have been an 
increase of about 20 per cent on 1965. 
There is no knowing what they spent. 

A good many of the tourists are the 
proverbial little old ladies in tennis shoes, 
fretting about lost luggage and lost time¬ 
tables in hotel lobbies and being ruthlessly 
bullied into and out of their coaches by 
their guides. Meanwhile there is that 
growing minority of visitors who have 
discovered Alaska’s most spectacular 
tourist attraction — its big game. This 
includes bears — polar, black, brown and 
grizzly—moose, caribou, elk and even 
wolves ; somewhere between 750,000 and 
1 million head of big game is the estimate 
of the Alaskan Department of Fish and 
Game, which controls all of the state’s 
wildlife (excepting some migratory birds 
and fish which cross state lines and thus 
become the responsibility of the federal 
government). 


There are now 340 registered hunting 
guides in Alaska, about twice as many 
as when statehood was granted and the 
number of hunting licences issued to 
visitors from outside the state has 
similarly doubled, to about 8,000 this 
year (with another 40,000 issued to 
Alaskans). Except for a handful of 
German sportsmen coming over on Luft¬ 
hansa’s polar route, the visitors arc all 
American : Alaska has still to become 
fashionable with the jet set in the way 
that Kenya has. Yet the prices are very 
much in the jet set range. 

The official estimate is that the hunter 
from out of state spends an average of 
two weeks and between $4,000 and 
$6,000 on his sport. Arrangements with 
guides tend to vary and the Department 
of Fish and Game requires visitors and 
guides to sign a formal contract before 
starting. Guides commonly charge a 
basic fee ranging from $100 to $175 a 
day, in return for which they furnish 
transport, food and even guns. But there 
are also charges for each foray, ranging 
from as little as $300 for a moose to as 
much as $2,500 for a polar bear. Com¬ 
monly, visitors kill two or three animals 
during their fortnight, at an average cost 
of $1,000 to $1,800 for each animal. 
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KLM s Super OC 8 now flies the North Atlantic route 


The long and,*, 
the short of it is, KLM is 
first to fly both. 


From Amsterdam to New York. And back. So 
now you have a choice: either fly by our regular 
DC-8 or its big brother, the DC-8-63 - the 
biggest and most powerful pas¬ 
senger jet so far built. More than 
35 feet longer than a normal jet, 
this colossus of the skies will carry 
more than 200 passengers in 
really superb comfort. And KLM 



will be the world’s first airline to fly it. So 
naturally we could be excused if we gave it a 
special name. Something really way-out and 
space travelish. But we’ve simply 
settled for "Super’’. Because we 
feel that Super DC-8 is more in 
keeping with our reputation. Of 
being the most reliable airline in 
the world. 
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There is a better way to 
“build bridges 
“build buildings 


“build lifts 



Cedro Macho 


La Concha 


El Encanto 
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I The photographs above show six important links 
in Nicaragua's first east-to-west highway—the 
Rama Road. United States Steel International, 
Ltd., has completed construction of seven steel 
bridges along the 155-mile route (250 kilometers). 
The largest of the bridges, shown above under con¬ 
struction, carries a 24-ft. (7.32m) wide roadway 
across the Siquia River. It contains a 360-ft. (110m) 
center span flanked by two 202-ft. (62m) side spans. 
The Rama Road is expected to stimulate Nicaragua’s 
export trade by providing a highway with access from 
the capital city of Managua and the farm and cattle 
lands of the interior to the river port of Rama. 
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iy|fp Lpyp jii From one source—the United States Steel International 
VvC# I lave II. companies—you can get the world’s widest rangp of steels and 
steel products, construction capability for any job no matter how large or small, 
and help on any steel problem from design to completion. Call us in London or 
New York City, or contact any of our Commercial Representatives. 


1 
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2 You can 
save time 
and money 
by rein¬ 
forcing concrete 
slabs with USS 
Welded Wire 
Fabric. Extra- 
wide rolls take 
less time and 
manpower to 
place. They are 
available in 
widths up to ten 
feet (3 meters). 
By eliminating 
thousands of 
tying operations, 
they can cut 
placement time 
as much as 50 
percent com¬ 
pared to other 
reinforcing 
materials. 
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3 This is one of the most famous ski resorts in 
North America, and seven of the eight chair lifts 
are equipped with USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. 
There is a good reason. When the first lift was 
built in 1939, it was equipped with 1-inch (25.4mm) 
Tiger Brand Wire Rope. The original rated breaking 
strength was 41.8 net tons (37.9 m.t.). When the cable 
was retired in 1960, after 21 years of service, it was 
tested and still had a breaking strength of 38 net tons 
(34.5 m.t.), far exceeding operating requirements. 
There Is a Tiger Brand Wire Rope tailor-made for any 
lifting operation imaginable. USS and Tiger Brand are 
trademarks of United States Steel. 


United States Steel International" 

41 United States Stesl International (Now York), Ino. 

Nov Yovfc-100 ChurchSt., Now Yoffc, N. Y.. U.S.A. 10008 
London—Qlon Houoo, Stag Pfoeo, London 8 W. 1, England 

* United States Steal International, Ltd. 
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The Economist-Latin American edition 

new journal 
new audience 
new advertising 
opportunity 

Within a few weeks of its launch, the Latin American edition of 
The Economist, written in Spanish and offering a new concept 
in international journalism, is reaching an audience of 25,000 
business, political and professional men throughout Latin 
America. For facts and figures on this brand new international 
medium and on its uniquely selective and influential audience 
please contact. 
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Books 


GROWING PAINS 

An Economic History of Western Europe, 1945-1964 
By M. M. Postan. 

Methuen . New York : Barnes and Noble. 382 pages. 42s. 


The average newspaper reader, accus¬ 
tomed to hearing of stop-go, squeezes and 
freezes, import surcharges and sterling 
crises, has probably formed the idea that 
Britain’s economy has been in a per¬ 
manent state of sickness since the war, in 
comparison with the bustling and until 
recently uninterrupted boom of Germany 
and other west European countries. What 
Professor Postan does in this book is to 
restore a sense of balance, on this point as 
on so many others. Britain's growth rate 
since the war has lagged noticeably behind 
that of much of continental Europe, but it 
has been considerably faster, despite the 
recurrent crises, than at any other period 
of its history. 

This is, indeed, the theme of Professor 
Postan's book : the “ growthmanship ” 
that has dominated economic policy¬ 
making throughout Europe since the end 
of the second world war, and which has 
been officially adopted in the growth 
targets (as well as in the name) of the 
Organisation for Economic Go-operation 
and Development. This conscious espousal 
of high rates of expansion and high em¬ 
ployment, with all the attendant risks of 
inflation, was made necessary partly by 
demands for higher wages, but partly also 
by growing demands on government 
spending for roads, schools, hospitals, 
social security and defence. In its turn, 
this deliberate attempt to make the fullest 
possible use of available resources led to 
the introduction of indicative planning, 
first in France and most recently in the 
United Kingdom and the European Com¬ 
munity. At the same time, the postwar 
period has also been characterised by an 
extraordinarily rapid advance in the de¬ 
velopment of new technology, coupled 
with high rates of investment both in 
research and development and in the 
costly new plant required to manufacture 
the new products. 

Professor Postan does not pretend to 
have produced any new facts on the post¬ 
war period, and openly bases his analysis 
on published figures or the findings of 
other experts in the field. But what 
emerges most clearly, and for a British 
reader most interestingly, from his inter¬ 
national comparisons of the performances 
of the European countries, is that purely 
economic considerations are inadequate to 
explain the discrepancy in the growth 
rates of, for example, Britain ana Ger¬ 


many. Even after one has discounted the 
balance of payments, costs of defence 
spending abroad and the problems raised 
by the sterling balances, the measurable 
difference between the two countries still 
fail to account satisfactorily for the con¬ 
trast in their economic performances. 

Time and again, Professor Postan is 
forced to conclude that “ other ” factors, 
which are non-economic or at least un- 
quantifiable, are responsible for the dis¬ 
crepancies. Not surprisingly, he infers that 
it resides in the attitudes and abilities of 
management and labour, in particular 
industries or even individual companies. 
On the assumption that German industry 
has been better at innovating than the 
British, he looks at education in both 
countries but finds that the supply of 
trained engineers for example, or the 
level of government spending on educa¬ 
tion, was if anything higher in Britain, 
and ought therefore to have produced the 
opposite result. 

It has, of course, become almost a 
commonplace to blame the disappointing 
performance of the British economy on the 
shortcomings of management and on the 
rigid short-sightedness of the antiquated 
trades union movement: some of the 
most glaring examples find their way into 
the newspapers, while most readers of 
The Economist could probably provide a 
rich crop of hair-raising anecdotes. But it 
is still extraordinarily interesting to follow 
Professor Postan in his search for purely 
economic quantifiable explanations, only 
to discover, repeatedly, not only that the 
measurable evidence is inadequate but also 
that in some cases it actually contradicts 
economic theory. He demonstrates con¬ 
vincingly what common sense would in 
any case suggest, that non-economic, socio¬ 
logical factors may well make all the 
difference between a sick and a healthy 
economy—or at least all the difference 
between a high and a low growth rate in 
postwar terms. Inevitably, the higher the 
growth rate aimed at, the greater will be 
the influence of marginal and intangible 
inputs—the appointment of a managing 
director with just that much more drive, 
a slight shift in the attitude of trade union 
leaders. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that successive British govern¬ 
ments since the war have bad such diffi¬ 
culties in managing the British economy, 
or that the performance jof the German 
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economy should have been described a$ a 
miracle. 

In the second half of his book, Professor 
Postan traces the major changes that have 
taken place in the social and economic 
structure of industrial society since the 
war : the decline of agriculture ; the trend 
towards larger companies ; the movement 
towards ownership of companies both by 
the state and by the investing public. He 
also analyses the emergence of a new 
managerial class, even while showing that 
it is not quite so distinct in terms of its 
social origins from the former entrepre¬ 
neurial class as is sometimes popularly 
supposed. He concludes with an analysis 
of the growing differentiation of the so- 
called working classes, with the spread of 
education and the growth of skilled white 
and blue collar operatives in the middle 
ground between the managers and the 
managed. 

Altogether, Professor Postan’s book is 
a subtle and sensitive account of the major 
trends of the past twenty years, which is 
especially valuable for its readiness to 
draw on sociological and human explana¬ 
tions as a supplement to the shortcomings 
of numerical economic data. 


FACES OF THE PAST 

The Portrait in the Renaissance 

By John Pope-Hennessy. 

Phaidon Press. 380 pages, including plates. 
75S. 

Such is the perversity of some consumers 
today that just because colour, in publica¬ 
tion as in television, is all the rage, they 
will find a particular pleasure in turning 
the thick, glossy, honest-to-goodness pages 
of this book (printed in America) and 
looking at its 330 illustrations, all in half¬ 
tone. In fact, since in portraiture it is 
light and shadow that count so much, 
these illustrations show up clearly enough 
the striking developments in Renaissance 
portraiture : how, for instance, Carpaccio’s 
expressions seem vacant, the eyes static 
and tense, and Giovanni Bellini’s early 
portraits make the sitters look aloof and 
composed compared with the liveliness of 
those of the Flemish-influenced Sicilian 
Antonello da Messina, whom the author 
classes with Raphael and Titian as the 
very greatest of Renaissance portrait 
painters. 

To describe the text as scholarly is in 
no way intended to put off the general 
reader. Although it is based on the 1963 
Andrew W. Mellon lectures in fine arts 
at the National Gallery of Art in Washing¬ 
ton, and therefore intended for a some¬ 
what specialist audience, the director of 
London’s Victoria and Albert- Museum 
has had, as he himself puts it, a 44 lifelong 
interest” in the portrait and he has the 
capacity for conveying this interest. He 
develops his subject of t\yp centuries ?f 
experiments in portraiture* in terms of the 
ideas by which it was inspired, from the 
mere desire to record a likeness to the 
more ambitious attempts to convey charac¬ 
ter and inan’s . iptin^^.^JatiQnshijp with 
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nature. He is careful to say, however, that 
one does not know for sure exactly when 
various techniques were first introduced. 
As the fashion for portrait commission^ 
grew, with merchants following the lead 
of doges, goodness knows how many 
private portraits were painted, goodness 
knows whether one in ten or twenty or 
a good deal fewer have survived— 
Raphael, for instance, left no notebooks 
and few letters to help judge his output. 

It appeals to man's ego to see a sitter's 
personality translated into oils on a flat 
canvas, more especially when this is done 
without recourse to the emblems that 
were, in # fact, quite often used by the 
secondary Renaissance portrait painters— 
the status symbols of an open book or a 
medal, a crucifix to imply piety, or astro¬ 
logical symbols of—-maybe—melancholy. 
Yet, as Mr Pope-Hennessy reminds us, 
Michelangelo turned his back resolutely 
on imitative portraiture afid had a strong 
antipathy to it, although he did not, as 
Henry Moore does today, reduce the head 
to some insignificance. One is left wonder¬ 
ing, indeed, how much artistic aspirations 
are susceptible to the paymaster. 

One small complaint : in his anxiety 
to avoid stodgy chronological cataloguing 
of developments, Mr Pope-Hennessy leaves 
the reader without any quick reference to 
the dates at which the various painters 
were working ; the reader has to scrabble 
through the index of illustrations to find 
them. This is a pity. 


Cnntre for 
Administrative 
Studies Occasional 
Papers 

Prepared for civil servants attending courses 
at tne C.A.S. this new series is designed to 
develop the study of economics, statistics, 
decision theory and management techniques. 
Already published: No. 1 The Design of 
Information-Processing Systems for 
Government 2s. 6d. (2s. lid.) No. 2 Flow 
Charts, Logical Trees and Algorithms for Rules 
and Regulations 4s. (4s. 5d.) No. 3 Network 
Analysis in Forming a New Organisation. 

4s. (4s. 6d.) No. 4 Output, Budgeting aqd 
Contribution of Micro-Economics to Efficiency 
in Government 3s. 6d. (3s. l id.) 

Changing to the Metric 
System 

Conversion Factors, Symbols and 
Definitions 

Provides the information necessary for the 
conversion of values expressed in British 
units of measurement to the corresponding 
values in metric units. It is intended to 
help all those concerned in industry with ‘going 
metric’ (Second revised edition) 4s. 6d. 

(3s. Id.) 

Price* in bracket* include pottage at inland rates 

Euasia 

liovsHcimt publication* ran be pnrchm«ed from 
the government Bookshops In London (post orders 
to PA Bov Odd. H.K.1). Kdlnbursh. Cardiff. Belfast, 
Birmingham and Bristol, or through 


FROM MARTYRDOM TO 
NUISANCE 

The Japanese Communist Movement, 
1920-1966 

By Robert A. Sc ala p mo. 

University of California Press. London : 
Cambridge University Press . 420 pages. 
52s. 

There is no excuse nowadays for the 
English-reading public not to know the 
main facts and trends in Japanese politics. 
In recent years we have had a number 
of books—solid, well documented works, 
like the present one—on almost every 
aspect of the subject. Professor Scalapino 
has been responsible for two of them: 
“ Democracy and the Party Movement 
in Pre-War Japan ” and, in collaboration 
with Professor Masumi of Tokyo Metro¬ 
politan University, 44 Parties and Politics 
in Contemporary Japan" (1962), both 
published by the University of California 
Press. Then there was “ Thought and 
Behaviour in Modern Japanese Politics " 
by Masao Maruyama, admirably trans¬ 
lated and edited by John Morris, pub¬ 
lished by Oxford University Press in 1963. 
Then again, last year, we had 44 The 
Social Democratic Movement in Pre-War 
Japan” by George Oakley Totter III, 
and 44 Socialist Parties in Post-War 
Japan” by Allan B. Cole, George O. 
Totter and Cecil H. Uyehara, both pub¬ 
lished by the Yale University Press. And 
now we have this one devoted exclusively 
to the communists. 

It is a history of the movement in the 
sense that it begins in 1920 with the 
intellectual ferment following the first 
world war and the Bolshevik Revolution, 
traces the development of the various 
44 intellectual study societies,” through 
their constant formations and splits, and 
describes the establishment, early in 1921, 
of the first Communist Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Toshihiko Sakai, as 
a Japanese branch of the Third Inter¬ 
national and also its dissolution three 
years later under pressure from the 
authorities. It then gives an inevitably 
somewhat sketchy account of the 
44 underground ” movement over the next 
twenty years, underground indeed, and 
pour cause, for it was a period during 
which to be a nineteenth century liberal 
was to have 44 dangerous thoughts ” in 
the eyes of the Japanese gendarmerie and 
police, so that communist activity was 
confined to mystery, martyrdom and 
factionalism. 

Such was what the author calls the 
“ prewar legacy.” After the war, the 
communist leaders, released from gaol by 
the American occupation authorities, 
found themselves almost respectable, and 
adopted tactics of 44 making communism 
lovable.” These were not successful for 
obvious reasons. As Professor Scalapino 
points out : 

The Japanese Communist Party started the 
postwar era with the paradox that was 
consistently to plague it. On the one hand, 
it was committed to a united front u(with 
the socialists) ; on the other haitd, it could 
not forbear a vicious assault on the very 
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elements with which it was supposed to 
co-operate. ‘ ''* - 

This paradox has not, of course, beeff 
uncomriion in communist parties else¬ 
where, but it was more, devastating in 
Japan than elsewhere because, first, 
American benevolence to die extreme left, 
or indeed any kind of lefr, did not last 
long, not even up to the outbreak of 
the Korean war ; secondly, the socialists 
themselves were faction-ridden ; thirdly, 
the Sino-Soviet dispute, despite all the 
efforts of the party leaders from iqfii 
onwards to remain 44 neutral,” was more 
disruptive there, where historical, racial 
and geographical factors put a premium 
on collaboration with China ; and, 
fourthly, the country’s spectacular econ¬ 
omic development made a nonsense of 
the traditional communist appeal to 41 the 
impoverished masses.” 

The author traces in detail the reactions 
of the Japanese communists to these 
difficulties, the variations of tactics and 
the organisational expedients, but what 
emerges at the end of it is in essence 
that prewar 44 mysterious martyrs ” have 
given place to postwar 44 noisy nuisances." 
His own conclusion is more guarded : 

The chances for communist success in 
Japan ... do not appear promising, barring 
external interference. In the most funda¬ 
mental sense, Japan is a post-Marxist society. 
Marxist doctrines, whether of economics or 
of revolution, have less and less validity for 
this society as it joins the ranks of tin- 
advanced nations of the world. 

And that makes sense, including the 
“ barring external interference," which 
is of importance, t<x>, in the light of the 
close racial and cultural affinities between 
Japan and China and their geographical 
propinquity. 

DARKEST AFRICA 

A Question of Slavery 
By James Duffy. 

Oxford University Press. 246 pages. 30s. 

This bouk by an American scholar has a 
lengthy subtitle : Labour Relations in 
Portuguese Africa and the British Piotcst, 
1850-1920. Its theme is the transition 
from slavery to free labour, and the 
question under discussion is whether the 
change was anything more than nominal. 
The libertos worked under contract for 
ten years or more. They were shipped 
from Angola to the cocoa plantations on 
Sao Tome or from Mozambique to the 
French islands in the Indian Ocean. 
They were seldom repatriated. Slavery 
might be abolished by decree, but per¬ 
mission was given to labour recruiting 
companies to operate as before. If the 
labourers stayed at home they might be 
apprehended as vagrants and compelled 
to work for the government. When the 
Rand mines were opened, shipment over¬ 
seas was replaced by mass recruiting from 
Mozambique, which found itself for the 
first time in its squalid history with the 
valuable function of a labour reservoir 
for South Africa. 

The British protest was a continuation 
of the anti-slavery attitude of earlier 
years, when the Portuguese were the 
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worst offenders. After the last naval 
patrols had been withdrawn from the 
west coast, Livingstone revived the dying 
fires of the abolitionists by his revelations 
of what was going on on the east coast. 
The substance of the usual complaints by 
missionaries and consuls was channelled 
by the Foreign Office of Lisbon, where 
occasional decrees were issued that meant 
nothing until a more efficient colonial 
administration was set up by the new 
Republic in 1910. Then something had 
to be done, because the revelations by 
1 L W. Nevinson about Angola made it 
possible that the same thing would 
happen there as happened in the Congo 
after Morel uncovered the “ red rubber ” 
scandal, added to which Cadbury's boy¬ 
cotted forced labour cocoa, as their pre¬ 
decessors had foresworn slave - grown 
sugar. 

Mr Duffy's book throws light on 
Darkest Africa during the period when 
the present situation developed. Whether 
things have changed one takes leave to 
doubt. For those interested in race rela¬ 
tions, as well as international labour 
problems, this book is a useful sequel to 
Professor Boxer’s study of the Portuguese 
empire in earlier times. The British atti¬ 
tude to the Portuguese, the Portuguese to 
the African, the Boer and the Rhodesian 
to both, provide texts and instances of a 
relationship that is far more complex 
than a simple choice between black and 
white. 

FAIR TRIAL AND FREE PRESS 

Crime and Publicity: The Impact of 
News on the Administration of Justice 

By Alfred Friendly and Ronald L. 
(ioldfarb. 

Twentieth Century Fund , New York. 

P a 8 cs ' 

If Lee Harvey Oswald had lived to stand 
trial for the assassination of President 
Kennedy, his chance of having a fair 
trial anywhere in the United States would 
have been destroyed by previous news¬ 
paper and radio coverage. This was the 
conclusion of the Warren Commission 
and of many interested observers. It is 
a sensational example of the conflict be¬ 
tween the constitutional guarantees of fair 
trial and free press, which are examined 
in this study by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

Although the percentage of cases sen¬ 
sational enough to get such attention in 
the newspapers is minimal, it cannot be 
ignored. But the authors of this book, 
a prominent newspaperman and a Wash¬ 
ington trial lawyer, feel that the imposi¬ 
tion of outright curbs on the mass media 
would curtail the only means by which 
the public can scrutinise criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. They deny that contempt rules 
in this country keep the British press 
from publishing material not brought out 
at the trial itself. While they criticise the 
American press for “ lamentable ” crime 
reporting they are more chagrined at its 
sins .of omission—that it does not examine 
sufficiently the underlying causes of 


crime and the results of sentencing. 

The study calls for self-restraint by 
lawyers, policemen arid other public 
officials in giving out prejudicial material 
as the chief defence against trial by pub¬ 
licity. At the same time the press 
should examine its own house: improved 
relations between the press and the bar 
might lead to ad hoc methods of respon¬ 
sible news handling in individual cases. 
The difficulty of the problem is empha¬ 
sised by the authors’ inability to devise 
any but voluntary solutions to a situation 
that is likely to occur more frequently 
as the impact of the mass media increases. 

THE PROPHETS MUTED 

The Radical Tradition : Tom Paine to 
Lloyd George 
By John W. Derry. 

Macmillan. 446 pages. 50s. 

This book offers an account of the views 
on politics and life of ten of the most 
exciting characters in British history of 
the past two centuries : Paine, Bentham, 
Owen, and Cobbett ; Gobden, Bright, and 
Mill ; Lord Randolph Churchill, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and David Lloyd George. 
A chapter on the chartists is thrown in as 
well. The reader’s interest is aroused by 
the vivid portraits on the cover. Inside, 
the dates are accurate, the quotations 
exact ; hut the analysis is minimal, the 
style is flat, and hardly any of these 
scintillatingly clever and original men are 
brought back to life at ^ 11 . There are 
flashes of interest and humanity, in the 
tale of how Cobbett discovered Swift, or 
of John Stuart Mill’s affair with Harriet 
Taylor ; yet the pristine brilliances are 
overclouded by a commentator’s style 
that is cither pedestrian or chaltv. More¬ 
over the biographical approach inhibits 
any discussion of the hook's title : whether 
there was any sort of radical tradition in 
nineteenth century England ; if not, why 
not ; or if so, with what development and 
what results. As a book, this is a dis¬ 
appointment ; as a working anthology of 
snippets from interesting men, it will be 
useful. 

OTHER BOOKS 

No Child is Ineducable : Special Education, 
Provision and Trends. By S. S. Segal 
Pergamon Press. 344 pages. 40s. rlothbound, 
30s. paperbound. 

A guide to the organisations, educational ser- 
viics and facilities which exist to help physically 
and mentally handicapped children. 

Willing *s Press Guide 1967. (93rd annual 
issue.) James Willing. 661 pages. 53s. 

Garm.rs Encyclopedia. {3th edition.) Edited 
by P. J. Edmonds. Macmillan. 582 pages. 25s. 

The Common Market: The Treaty of Rome 
Explained. Edited by John Caiman. Anthony 
Blond. (The Great Society Series). 80 pages. 
158 - 

A Short Dictionary op British Architects. 
By Dora Ware. Allen and Unwin. 311 pages. 
48 s. 

The Government of Elizabethan England. 
By A. G. R. Smith. Edward Arnold . (Founda¬ 
tions of Modern History Series.) 1 pages. 
16s. clothboiind, 8s. 6d. paperbound. 
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WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(U.K. Edition) 1967 

10th Edition 
Over 70,000 entries 

New feature: financial companies 

U.K parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates throughout the world. 

U.K. associates and subsidiaries showing 
parents throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries. 

. . the invaluable book of parent, associate 
and subsidiary companies*” 

The Economist 

"Each year Who Owns Whom glows bigger 
and better . . , Ibis is an invaluable work of 
reference . . .** 

Investors Chronicle 

£9 10s. posl free 

through booksellers or from the publishers. 
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The slow-down on aid 


Generosity is difficult to sustain. 
Since 1961 there has been virtu¬ 
ally no increase in the aid given 
each year by the world’s richest 
nations to the world’s poorest. 
Sixteen affluent countries are 
grouped together in the Develop¬ 
ment Assistance Committee 
(DAC) of the Organisation for 
E c o n o in i c Co-operat ion and 
Development (OECD). Together 
they produce more than four- 
fifths of the world’s output, for 
less than one-fifth of its popula¬ 
tion. They can afford to help 
the rest, and they are pledged to 
help. 

But foreign aid has always tended 
to have a low priority among the 
competing demands for funds. 
Foreigners are not voters. And 
to some extent aid has been a 
casualty of the easing of tensions 
between Russia and America. 
Home preoccupations now loom 
larger in America. Congressmen, 
pressed for funds to fight poverty 
at home and the Vietcong over¬ 
seas, and worried by the prospect 
of a large budget deficit to add 
to the continuing one on the 
balance of payments, are increas¬ 
ingly reluctant to find money for 
aid. The more so when, so 
often, the returns—political and 
economic—have seemed so un¬ 
certain. The occasional wasteful 


mistakes and apparent wayward¬ 
ness of those w'ho receive have 
created some impatience in all 
the richer countries. The last 
straw for many was the sight of 
two major foreign aid recipients, 
India and Pakistan, scrapping 011 
the battlefield instead of putting 
in longer hours at w'ork benches 
at home. 

Much of the irritation is mis¬ 
taken. Although there is certainly 
a lot of scope for increasing the 
efficiency of aid, as the World 
Bank has acknowledged, reaction 
to past waste may have been 
overstrong. And this could be 
serious. By themselves the pay¬ 
ments problems and budget 
muddles of the rich arc not 
insurmountable obstacles to 
increased aid—however often the 
president of the World Bank, Mr 
Woods, must have them thrown 
in his face in his campaign to 
obtain more money for the Inter¬ 
national Development Associa¬ 
tion (IDA), the bank's important 
soft-loan agency. It is disillusion 
which is the real enemv. 

Real value 

Yet, without a greater sense of 
urgency among the aid-givers, 
the outlook is grim. The loss of 
momentum in the aid effort since 


1961 has been more pronounced 
than the raw figures of total dis¬ 
bursements imply. In money 
terms the total of official aid (net 
of amortisation) has at least 
risen a little, by 3% altogether in 
the four years to 1965, by another 
3% in 1966. But in real terms 
it has probably fallen 
In 1985, the higher prices that 
developing countries had to pay 
for their imports meant that the 
real value of the total net official 
assistance they received in that 
year was only 98% of the 1961 
total. Yet over these four years 
real outpui of the DAC countries 
rose by 23%. 

The practice of many aid-giving 
countries of tying aid to their 
own exports has also cut into 
its real value, since this means 
the developing countries cannot 
always buy the goods they need 
at the most competitive price. 
America, Canada, Japan and 
Austria are the worst offenders 
here. Taking the contributions 
tied to procurement at home (or 
in less developed countries) plus 
assistance in kind as a proportion 
of total gross disbursements, 
these four countries each tie 
between tin and 80 of their 
aid. For west Germany, Italy 
and Britain the figure is between 
30 and f,oVo. F01 Australia, 
France and Holland between m 
and 30%. 

Recent cut-backs on commit¬ 
ments, particularly in America, 
have still to work their w»ay 


through the pipeline to show up 
fully in actual Hows of aid. 
Indeed, there thus seems little 
prospect of any significant in¬ 
crease in official aid outlays over 
the years immediately ahead. 
While several smaller countries 
have been stopping up their aid 
programmes, not only America, 
but France, Germany and Britain 
also have lagged behind. Between 
tyfii and 1962—when American 
outlays were still rising—actual 
disbursements by France and 
Germany dropped nearly $350 
million. Britain's outlays rose by 
just over $40 million. 

Private assistance 

True, the official aid doled out 
by the DAC club to poorer 
countries (cither directly or, 
indirectly, through contributions 
to multilateral agencies) is not 
the whole of the story. Flows of 
private investments and export 
credits do add to the resources 
of developing countries. More¬ 
over, on occasion, the multi¬ 
lateral agencies themselves have 
pushed out more money to under¬ 
developed countries than they 
have received in contributions 
from DAC members. (These 
additional multilateral flows, as 
well as aid from the Sino-Soviet 
area and other non-DAC coun¬ 
tries are shown as “ assistance 
from other sources " on our chart 
of the “ Trends in the Total *’) 
But private assistance is at best 
erratic. The drop in this total 


FROM EACH ACCORDING TO HIS MEANS ? Some measures of aid given 


NET AID AS % OF NATIONAL INCOME 
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TO EACH ACCORDING TO HIS NEEDS? dollars of aid received per head 
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last year more than offset 
increases in official DAG aid. It 
is also highly concentrated, 
primarily on those countries 
which need aid the least: above 
all, on the oil producers. More¬ 
over, although investment by 
private companies brings know¬ 
how with it, it is hardly the 
equivalent of aid on concession¬ 
ary terms from governments. In 
recent years, at least since 1964, 
income payments made by 
developing countries on private 
investment have probably ex¬ 
ceeded the total inflow of private 
capital they received. The hard 
repayment terms of export 
credits are notorious. 

The loans made over and above 
new receipts by the multilateral 
agencies (from 1963 onwards) 
have undoubtedly helped the 
poorer countries enormously, 
amounting to almost $480 million 
last year. The snag here is the 
obvious one. Eventually the 
agencies have to replenish their 
resources. And this is not always, 
as IDA knows, an. easy job 
The poor countries not only need 
more aid. They need it on softer 
terms. By the end of 1965 the 
developing countries were already 
carrying debts of close to $40 
billion, and another $4 billion 
may have been added to the total 
last year, a bigger jump than in 
any previous year. In itself a 
rising debt total is no bad thing 
for a developing country short of 
capital at home. But only if the 
servicing burden is not too heavy. 
In 1965 the servicing of public 
debts ate up 9% of the total 
export earnings of 97 developing 
countries surveyed by the World 
Bank. 

The debt problem is hardly 
new'. And the aid givers are well 
aware of the implications. At the 
meetings of the DAC club last 
month the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, Mr Williard L. Thorp, 
stated flatly that “ the present 
position is unsustainable.” All are 
agreed that a solution must be 
found. First, because it will prove 
virtually impossible to maintain 
even the present inadequate flow 
of net assistance to developing 


countries in the teeth of mounting 
interest and amortisation pay¬ 
ments. Second, because, without 
some improvement, the external 
payments of several developing 
countries will inevitably collapse 
under the strain. 

The sensible course would be to 
deal with the problem now. The 
alternative is to wait until pay¬ 
ments crises arise in the poorer 
countries and then mount a series 
of ad hoc refinancing operations. 
This has all too often been the 
pattern in the past and has led 
to wasteful allocation of aid. 
The DAG countries have now 
worked out guidelines for moving 
to softer aid terms—and, as an 
additional insurance policy, have 
set up a system of advance warn¬ 
ing on indebtedness in co¬ 
operation w'ith the International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. The targets set by the 
DAC last year were: 80% 
of all commitments as grants plus 
loans at interest rates of 3% 
or less, and a similar propor¬ 
tion as grants plus loans with 
maturities of 25 years or more. 
In addition, an average grace 
period of 7 years was recom¬ 
mended, during which countries 
receiving aid would not be re¬ 
quired to make repayments of 
principal. Only those members 
of the DAG club which extended 
70% or more of their total 
aid as grants were exempted from 
the loan requirements. 

Yet, on the whole, aid pro¬ 
grammes in recent years have 
tended to become tougher. The 
proportion of grants and grant- 
like contributions (such as long¬ 
term credits repayable in local 
currencies) in total aid packages 
has dropped from roughly 70% 
in i960 to about 60% now. The 
record on loans, too, has been 
none too good. Despite a distinct 
improvement last year, terms are 
still harder than they were. The 
average interest rate for bilateral 
loan commitments last year was 
3.1%, about the same as in 1964. 
But the average maturity was 23 
years, against an average of 
just over 20 years for 1960-64. 


The “ grant element ” of the 
bilateral loans extended by DAG 
countries directly to poorer 
nations averaged just 42% 
in 1965. And the average for the 
multilateral agencies was no 
bettor. While the loans extended 
by IDA had a grant element of 
84%, those of the hard-loan 
World Bank had a grant element 
of only 32".. 

The West will have to do better 
than this. On average DAC 
countries give official aid equiva¬ 
lent to little over a half of 1 % 
of their national income. (Even 
if private capital flows are 
counted in, the proportion only 
comes to i%.) And, as our chart 


shows, the real sacrifice is only 
three-quarters of the total sum 
spent, allowing for both outright 
gifts ami the smaller than com¬ 
mercial return earned by develop¬ 
ment loans. On average the 
developing countries themselves 
receive just over $4 a year 
in aid for each member of their 
population, and it is mostly the 
smaller countries who are on the 
right side of this average. Yet, 
as The Economist’s review of 
four “ successful ” aid stories—in 
South Korea, Formosa, Kenya 
and Pakistan-—has recently 
demonstrated, one clear pre¬ 
requisite to successful aid is 
enough of it. 



WHAT. THE AID GOES ON 

Official bilateral aid; 1965 committments 

TOTAL CAPITAL PROJECTS 
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What was good enough 
for your father 
isn’t necessarily 
good enough for you 



Sharp's space-age electronic desk calculator the Compet 
15, can up-date your business (or even your father's) 
and at a price which will amaze you. Operating at near 
the speed of light and absolutely silently, it cuts weeks 
of work to days, streamlines office procedures. 

Its simplified 10-key operation makes possible an aston¬ 
ishing variety of calculations up to 12 digits. Results 
are flashed instantly on an easy-to-read display panel. 
Automatic devices prevent setting 2 keys at once while a 
decimal digit dial can be preset to round off fractions. 

Other models incorporate a wide variety of features for 
specialized uses. Whatever your calculator requirement 
may be, Sharp has the product to meet the need. 



SASEBO 



175,000 DWT 


on the Way. 

Sasebo begins the construction of the first of seven 
175,000 DWT tankers at its 220,000 DWT capacity No. 4 
Building Dock this October. These huge tankers are for 
the oil fleets of such leading world shippers as Shell, 
Mobil Oil and others. 

Why the full order-book? Because customers know that 
Sasebo ships are just about the most efficient and profit¬ 
able tankers afloat. This is the impartial judgement of 
leading shippers around the world. 

Mammoth tankers are not Sasebo's only speciality. The 
company also produces cargo ships, bulk carriers, special 
purpose ships, as well as industrial machinery, steel mill 
equipment and steel structures. 

Sasebo’s experience ensures satisfaction. 



Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 


Tokyo, Jo port ToIohi TK4243 "5SKDOCK" Cobl* Addratf. SASEBO 
TOKYO 

SHIPYARD* Nogotoki, Japan Tala*. 74B2-19 "SASEBODOCK 5AS" Co bit Addrani 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 
OyiRSIAS ptttCISi London Offflcoi Bithopigato Howto, BO Blihoptgoft, London, E.C. 2, 
Englond ToIoki 2559f ^SASEBODOCK LDN" UK Cablt Addrttt: SASEBODOCK LONDONEC2 • 
No* YOrk Office‘None Kong Office 1 OSLO AOIMTi NIELS EBBCSEN A CO. Karl 
Jobbing! IBB, Otlo I, Norway Ttlem 4675 (TRANSAIR O) NORWAY 
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A Market for All Seasons 

So far this year the London stock market has continued on an equable upward path. 
But not for economic reasons 


We should have known better. History does not repeat itself. 
Just because the London stock market saw a considerable 
summer decline in each of the past two years it was foolish 
—in hindsight—-to assume the same might happen again this 
year. It was foolish, it seems, even though the present 
economic picture looks much the same as it did then, with a 
solution to Britain’s growth and balance of payments 
problems seemingly as far off as ever and sterling in a con¬ 
valescent but sensitive state. For stock prices on the London 
market have nevertheless risen by more than 20 per cent over 
the past twelve months. 

It seems all the more strange when it is realised that not 
only have profits been squeezed this year as in the past two, 
with no hope of immediate or substantial relief, but the fat of 
dividend cover has worn thin, so that about one-third of all 
companies reporting this year have cut their dividends. And 
the continued high cost of money, not to mention the con¬ 
tinued high depreciation of recently-installed plant, will tend 
to drag profits down at the pre-tax level. This will counteract 
the artificial cheer to be given to trading profits in the next 
few months because companies operating in sectors least hit 
by the squeeze will be reporting then. 

But there is a new resilience in the market. Last year it 
collapsed soon after the damage done to the balance of pay¬ 
ments by the seamen’s strike became visible; this year the 
Middle-East war. and its consequences have had no effect 
except to induce a boom in shipping shares. The market has 
virtually ignored the British monthly trade figures when they 
have been bad—as they mostly have—and yet has moved up 
on any good ones. Last year sterling and the market moved 
together; this year sterling has hovered or dipped, and has 
been ignored by the market. Op a more technical level, the 
dividend yield on long-dated gilt-edged stocks actually rose 
above the earnings (not the dividend) yield on the equity 
averages, whereas ten years ago the earnings yield was three 
times the yield on gilt-edged. Yet the market took no notice, 
although in the past it had worried quite a lot when this yield 
gap got too narrow. 

It is easy to suggest explanations, although less easy to 


decide how valid they are. For one thing, corporation tax has 
dried up the supply of new equities: on the Midland Bank’s 
figures, to £34 million in the first seven months of this year 
against £140-^170 million in the same months in each of the 
previous four years except 1965, when the issue of a mere 
£45 million did not help the market. Again, capital gains tax 
has locked the average, bewildered, private investor firmly into 
his present holdings; not an active fellow at the best of times 
compared with his American equivalent, he has sulked in his 
tent for the past couple of years. 

To these factors this year has been added the weight of 
the steel money, over £300 million of it, injected into the 
market just as it might have been faltering. And the money 
is still being injected; for instance Tube Investments is using 
its cash to buy Radiation, while Vickers and Guest Keen and 
Nettlefold have yet to use their money. Other bids have 
reduced the supply of equities, though possibly less than is 
popularly supposed. It has been the timing.of the investment 
of the steel money that has thrown the bears. They had 
thought that it would have been safely in the hands of the 
institutions well before vesting day at the end of July. They 1 
reckoned without the appetite for the franked income provided 
by the final large dividends paid by the steel companies. So 
the steel stock has taken longer than was expected to move 
into the hands of people who would want to keep the resulting 
gilt-edged stock (or in the event sell the short steel stock and 
buy longer stock with the proceeds), and consequently the 
demand for equities came later. 

But this demand for equities would not have been so 
insistent had not the word devaluation been going around the 
City as a possibly inevitable event—some time. The idea of an 
overseas spread of interests, although used by brokers as a 
reason to buy shares of companies otherwise badly hit by the 
Finance Act of 1965, has not previously been built so heavily 
into investment decisions. The expected rise of a tenth or 
more in equity prices immediately after a devaluation has 
been allowed for; the bonus given by a possible rush of 
foreign money into the better British stocks was also in people’s 
minds. Has not, for instance, the British Beecham group been 
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the only non-American company ever to float a convertible 
loan in the touchy and nervous dollar bond market ? Anyway 
the market is so thin and the demand so insistent that nobody 
dares say pooh. Gilt-edged, as well as equities, are happy 
enough, their dividend yield having fallen at least a little 
below the equity earnings yield. The small investor has not 
sold his units; the clearing banks are ensuring that the flow 
of new money into the unit trusts continues apace. 

Oscillating fairly narrowly, compared with the 1950s, the 
London market has only at moments regained or passed the 
level it reached just before the 1964 election. The limits to 
optimism, as to pessimism, were set five or six years ago, 
when the great postwar surge in equities was finally spent. 
For this is now a political market. The Labour Government 
has strengthened the market by taking away its supply of stock 
with its fiscal policies—and with nationalisation. It has never 
encouraged the market by its economic policies, nor will it; 
and the market’s only political hope now is in further state 
participation, particularly in aircraft and motor companies. 

So the market’s political luck may have run out : certainly 
within the lifetime of the present Labour Government no 
great surge of profitability can be expected to counter any 
bad political news. For the moment the market may slip back 
in technical reactions, or disbelief either in devaluation or in 
Britain’s entry into the common market. But the long-term 
future may be dominated by the possibility of further 
measures against wealth. The Government has not reduced 


or cut out the most obvious loopholes in the tax system—the 
allowances against surtax, the farcical character of estate duty 
and so on. Tf, as seems likely, Mr Wilson will have to re¬ 
educate the Labour party over the means test, as over wage 
restraint, he may well, as a political sop, have to make a 
firmer gesture against the rich of this country—whose share, 
it can be argued, of the total capital held in this country has 
scarcely varied since before the war. 

Any such threat against wealth could start a rush: 
investment managers would feel, for the first time for years, 
that time was on the buyer’s side, and the future supply of 
equities was assured from family holdings. They might be 
wrong, of course, not only because the threat may never 
materialise but because the smarter rich might already have 
largely got out of shares and into land—a trend that Started 
five years ago. But managers would no longer feel the over¬ 
whelming need to buy now, at prices that reflected a scarcity 
value. They could hold back, for quite a long time. So the 
market’s downward movement could be long and slow, just 
as the rise since last November has been longer than any seen 
since the happy days of Mr Maud ling's reflation four years 
ago. Market watchers who sold in May and went away have 
come back now to prices 10 per cent higher. They should 
substitute a political calendar—with its autumn conferences, 
suitable for gestures against the rich—for the ordinary one. 
It is no longer the natural world of drooping summers and 
brisk autumnal markets. 


The Lean Years for Belgium 

Belgians all too easily shrug off their economic troubles, saying it will 
all come right when Germany and Holland get going again 


Germany and Holland normally take close on half Belgium’s 
exports—45 per cent, to be precise, of a total that itself 
accounts for as much as 40 per cent of gross national product. 
The country has always been acutely aware of outside 
draughts and increasingly so since its small market—there are 
only 9^ million Belgians—was v merged into a customs union 
of 180 million. But Belgium’s troubles cannot all be heaped 
on somelxidy elsc’s doorstep. 

In some ways, the economic troubles of the last year or so 
have been very like Britain’s. Restrictions had to be intro¬ 
duced in 1964 to curb an inflationary boom - but they were 
not enough. Wages and prices went on rising. Further curbs 
last year included limits on bank credit, which were removed 
at the end of this June, and a price freeze which lasted for 
six months, to be replaced, last September, by the previous 
system of advance notification of price increases. Recently, 
expansion of any kind has been slow, industrial output has 
virtually stopped rising, and there has been a slow¬ 
down in the price* rise. But wages continue to increase— 
1 o per cent up is the forecast for this year. And unemployment 
has begun to rise more seriously this year, although still below 
the average level of 1955-65 and well below its peak in 1959. 

The Belgian economy is now paying a heavy price for the 
fat years when, left relatively intact after the war, resting on 
the comfortable cushion of Congo profits, receiving a powerful 
charge of foreign investment, and blessed then with dynamic 
domestic industries, it failed to do anything about reducing 
dependence on the declining industries. Old-fashioned mana¬ 
gerial attitudes have changed all too slowly and Belgium 
spends considerably less than any other major western 
Eurppfan country on research ; it has virtually no electronics 
at all. Despite all this, Belgium has been, for a 
of reasons not least of which arc inviting tax incentives, 



an attractive country for foreign investment. Last year’s 
slump in American spending, down to $50 million from the 
previous year’s very high $320 million, was a blow and puts in 
question the steady flow on which Belgium’s National 
Economic Council was undoubtedly depending even for the 
cautious 2 per cent growth it forecast for this year. 

It is what fails to get done in Belgium that worries the 
liberal-minded quite as much as the government's economic 
policy or lack of it. Nothing gest done about the pockets of 
unused labour, cither because of religious friction or because of 
the bad feeling between the Flemish and French-speaking 
regions. Labour mobility is very low indeed: workers were 
recently protesting against the threatened closure of a plant in 
Louvieres although less than 20 miles away there was a 
shortage of exactly the same skills at Caterpillar’s new plant. 

Louvieres is in the old Walloon industrial area in the 
French-speaking south, where declining industries like coal¬ 
mining, textiles and steel are grouped in a landscape of slag- 
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heaps, cobbles, trams and interminable streets of redbrick 
back-to-backs. For coal, the worst is probably nearly over: 
after dropping from 30 to 16 million tons in six years, output 
is not likely to decline much beyond 11 million tons by 1970. 
The steel industry, working 80 per cent for export markets, 
has felt the recent world surplus the more keenly for its past 
failure to modernise or specialise. In textiles, the much-needed, 
much-overdue rationalisation is just beginning—too piecemeal 
and too late. 

Two major pieces of legislation, one in July, 1959, and the 
other in July, 1966, were supposed to bring redevelopment 
to the backward regions in the south, as well as take account 
of the handicapped eastern agricultural area. But the 
boundaries of the regions defined as eligible for preferential 
investment treatment were, for political and religious reasons, 
drawn so widely, in order to include exactly equal proportions 
of Flemish and French-speaking areas, that the intention was 
defeated. Critics claim that, between 1959 and 1966, 90 per 
cent of all foreign or mixed new investment was in Flemish¬ 
speaking areas. It is certainly true, and hardly surprising in 
view of the much better transport system there, that nearly all 
the modem growth industries, the modern assembly lines, 
petrochemical plants and so on, have gravitated to the north. 
Take the case of Amoco: offered generous government aid 
to build a big plant on either of two sites, it chose to be near 
Antwerp rather than an area near Liege desperately needing 
new industry. Not for nothing has Antwerp pulled away from 
its North Sea rivals—with the exception of Rotterdam. And 
the disadvantages of its small tanker capacity will be minimised 
if a £7 million project goes through for a new oil pipeline to 
carry crude from Rotterdam to Antwerp’s refineries. 

A lot of this will, in the end, make sense, but the lack of 
a sensibly thought-out regional policy in Belgium is holding 


things back. The giving of too-generous regional aid too 
widely has been criticised by the EEC but all six governments 
have shown a general reluctance to agree on a common 
approach to regional problems* In the end, infra-structure 
will be the key to the development of Belgium’s south; a 
reservoir of well-educated manpower is available there and, 
geographically, it could be attractive for more advanced light 
industry, given the right transport network. It is encouraging 
that Caterpillar and Borroughs, two go-ahead companies, are 
among those that have moved in. But whereas the motorway 
linking Antwerp to the German network got built, the 
Ardennes motorway, planned as a direct route to the Ruhr 
and to the industrial north of France, still hangs fire. 

Mr Van der Roeynant’s coalition government has given 
itself little room for manoeuvre, ineffectually putting political 
and religious balance before efficient development. In the 
latest move, under special powers taken in March this year to 
try to get the economy going, the Fund for Economic Expan¬ 
sion and Regional Reconversion came into being on July 1st 
with £35 million a year to disperse. Bui, quite apart from 
whether this will do a good job or not, the bill has to be paid 
for by extra taxation. A 1 o per cent increase in tax has been 
clamped on personal incomes over £3,500 a year and the 
cigarette duty has been increased by 3 francs (nearly fid) on 
a packet of 20. Raising corporate taxes is on the cards 
for next year. Yet the last thing Belgium wants now is further 
deflation. Admittedly, the bank rate has been notched down 
three times this year, and bank-lending restraints have been 
allowed to lapse. But more stimulus is needed. Home demand 
has hardly expanded at all since the end of 1965 and the 
weaker trend in exports is only accentuating the need for 
expansionary action. Waiting for something to upturn seems 
to be as catching around Europe as the measles. 


Where Coal Makes Money B^'how long ? boomin9 


Ten years ago Australia’s coal industry, like everyone clse’s, 
looked to be slowly fading away and the distress cries were 
loud and clear. Today they are no more than a whisper. For 
the industry is well on the way to a new prosperity based on 
a booming export trade with the Japanese, who now take 10 
million tons a year instead of a mere 1 1 millions tons back in 
1960. And they are expected to take more. By 1975 Australia 
hopes to supply over 40 per cent of Japan’s estimated annual 
requirement of 40 million tons of imported coal. 

Obviously, Australia has an advantage over its competitors 
in its nearness to the Japanese market. It also has some vast 
new coalfields. A great deal of fresh foreign investment is 
being poured into Australia’s, more particularly Queensland’s, 
coal. America’s Utah Construction and Mining is planning to 
get as much as 2i£ million tons over the next 10 years from 
its Blackwater Field in Queensland. Understandably, Japan 
is also getting a foot in. For instance, the Thiess-Peabody- 
Mitsui Coal group is owned 58 per cent by Peabody Coal 
Company of America, 20 per cent by Mitsui of Japan, and 
the balance of 22 per cent by Thiess Holdings of Australia. 
This joint company will be exporting \\ million tons of coal 
a year out of its Moura deposits in Queensland from next 
year, two-thirds of it at US $8.97 a ton and the other one- 
third at $9.90 a ton. 

These prices look impressive, when European coal sells at 
upwards of $12-$ 15 a ton. Britain, in particular, has dreams 
of cheaper Queensland coal and these are shared by some 
Australian mining companies. Clutha Development, for 
instance, one of die Daniel K. Ludwig group in Australia 
which has coalfields in New South Wales and is considering 


opening up another close to Utah's in Queensland, seems to 
have its sights set on the European market. v 

But quite apart from whether Australia’s coal could get 
under the net which vigorously protects British, Belgian and 
German mines from cheap American open-cast coal, a big 
question mark still hangs over the shipping costs involved. To 
succeed the coal would have to be carried in bulk, probably in 
ships of at least 100,000 tons which could take iron ore from 
South America to Japan on the return journey. But Port 
Kembla, Sydney and Newcastle, the New South Wales ports, 
cannot handle ships above 55,000 tons at most, and there is 
little scope for dramatic expansion without huge capital 
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investment. Moreover, as things stand, no ships over 60,000 
tons will be able to berth at the Queensland coal-loading port 
of Gladstone. The Queensland state government, however, 
has before it drawings for the establishment of a new deep 
water port, but has yet to make a decision. In the meantime, 
the prospects for selling coal to markets outside Japan are not 
great: the amounts that go elsewhere, for instance to fuel the 
nickel smelters of New Caledonia, arc minimal. 

Most of Australia's coal companies seem happy enough to 
bank their fortunes on Japan; they argue that any setback 
in the Japanese steel industry would be only temporary and 
that long-term contracts for exports to Japan are phased to 
provide half the needs of Japan’s steel industry. But the joint 
coal board, set up by New South Wales and Commonwealth 
law to regulate the industry, is less sure and has expressed 
anxiety about this heavy reliance on the Japanese market. 
And both the industry and the board feel that some of the 
forecasts being put out, particularly by the financial com¬ 
munity pushing the stocks of mining companies, are too 
optimistic. One Melbourne trading house reckons—it thinks 
conservatively—that Australia’s total coal exports in 1975 will 
account for one-third of an almost doubled output. This, 
the more sober coalmining companies think, may be overdoing 
things. As our chart shows, this particular projection implies 
a big increase in home consumption—up by 6 per cent a year, 
in fact, until 1977. 

At this point confidence must surely falter. All right, elec¬ 
tricity generation is going up and coal used for power genera¬ 
tion in Australia has been growing by 8 or 9 per cent a year 
recently. But what about nuclear energy? And well before 
that, natural gas? Already the South Australian government 
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has indicated that it will use natural gas for electricity 
generation. The discussion soon becomes depressingly familiar 
or brightly challenging, according to which side of the fence 
one is on. 

But there is another factor that may weigh heavily. A lot 
may depend on the development of open-cast mining to keep 
the average cost of coal down. Mechanisation in underground 
pits has brought lhe cost down to as low as US $5 a ton, but 
there are few more savings to be had here. Last year open-cast 
mining yielded over 15 \ per cent of Australia’s total produc¬ 
tion, compared with less than 13 per cent of a smaller total 
in 1963. Again the new mines in Queensland, mostly open¬ 
cast, hold the key. 
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Winter ice on the economy 


Britain now lias its highest inid-summei 
unemployment since the 1930s and lias 
just conceded to those who are in work 
their largest wage increases since the 
most severe of the Government’s pay 
restrictions were imposed in July, last 
year and relaxed in July of this year. 
The two sets of figures which should he 
concerning the holiday-making economic 
ministers are : the unemployment count 
on August 14th of 555,000 men and 
women (equal to 2.4 per cent of the 
working population); and the 1.6 per¬ 
cent rise in wage rates in July, bringing 
their level 3.6 higher than in July 1966. 

^employment now seems certain to 
be 4fce major political and industrial 
problem of the coming winter. The latest 
count shows that the underlying trend, 
leaving aside seasonal effects, is still going 
up just as steeply as in, the preceding 
months—by 15,000 a month. Moreover, 
the raw figures are bound to increase 
fn&n flpw on until next January or 
Febrgity just because of the usual 
* n t * ie demand for labour over 
months. Even the most 


optimistic soothsayer at the Ministry of 
Labour concedes that by next February 
the total number out of work in Britain 
is likely to he around 800,000, or 3^ per 
cent of the labour force. If the winter 
weather were really beastly, it might, in 
fact, touch the one million mark. Even 
on the more sophisticated seasonally cor¬ 
rected evaluation, leaving out the tem¬ 
porarily stopped, it looks like a 3 per cent 
unemployment rate this winter. 

At the 3 per cent point the Government 
must anticipate major opposition from 
its biggest group of supporters, the unions. 
But even before then- it is going to have 
to answer quite a lot of questions. Last 
week, the National Institute’s Economic 
Review commented that'the unemploy¬ 
ment figures would soon show whether 
the much heralded recovery towards a 
3 per cent growth rate was under way. 
If it were, the institute reckoned, the 
upward unemployment trend would be 
reduced from 15,000 to 8,000 a month. 
Well, it appears that Britain’s economy 
is still stagnating in August. $ven 
earlier claims that bank advances Were 


SIX MONTHS TO THE PEAK ? 



expanding now seem disputable; they 
may or may not be. Figures published 
this week by the clearing banks, for the 
month to mid-August, have been so 
distorted by the shifts of funds that 
accompanied the issue of nearly £500 
million of Government securities in com¬ 
pensation for nationalised steel stocks, 
that it is impossible to read any clear 
signal from them* It will take all the 
sun-tanned enthusiasm which cabinet 
ministers can muster to cope with the 
latest, indicators. 
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Mining men with a huge problem 


Aberfan 


The vital figures 


The National Coal Board employs 3,750 
mining engineers, 1,000 mechanical engin¬ 
eers, 1,000 electrical engineers—and 106 
civil engineers. This is the most important 
fact which Lord Robens has told the Gov¬ 
ernment in the National Coal Board’s 
reply to the Aberfan disaster inquiry find¬ 
ings, now being considered by the 
Minister of Power. The desperate short¬ 
age of men who know what happens 
above, rather than below, ground is the 
major problem which the post-Aberfan 
coal industry faces. 

A cruel truth hs summed up in the 
lyrical phrase already used elsewhere to 
describe mining experts’ attempts to 
explain the awful happening of Aberfan : 
“ You can’t expect moles to describe 
birds." That the NOB' corps of technical 
experts is overwhelmingly biased in favour 
of the “ mole ” men is now conceded. The 
need greatly to increase the recruitment, 
and use, of civil engineers—with the 
retention of outside civil engineering con¬ 
sultants, especially soil experts is being 
emphasised by the Robens report. 

Not only has the coal board abandoned 
its original intention of rebutting some of 
the inquiry’s findings, but it has ordered 
a massive dissection of the coal industry’s 
command structure. The change last 
March from a five-tier to a three-tier 
management system is defended ; indeed 
there is the belief that Aberfan might have 
been prevented if the new system had 
been longer in operation. But as one exec¬ 
utive said : “ What do you do if the tele¬ 
phone rings but no one picks it up. No 
command system can cover this,” 

Whatever final decisions are taken by 
the Government on, Aberfan—and it still 


has to decide if the proffered resignation 
of Lord Robens is to be accepted—the 
NCB’s own report presumes widespread 
new safety legislation as a matter of 
priority. 

Safety underground is accepted, quite 
rightly, as the most important thing in 
mining. But surface work and develop¬ 
ment (if such a retrogressive thing as 
building ugly mountains of waste material 
can be called development) has always 
been a poor second, covered by factory 
rules instead of much tighter mine 
safety regulations. This dichotomy of dan¬ 
ger is certainly going to be swept away 
following Aberfan. The judicial inquiry 
into die disaster has already called for, 
and will get, a national system of inspec¬ 
tion of old pit heaps and new heap sites. 
This safety grid is yet to come ; with it 
may come a surprise for a number of 
industries far removed from coal mining. 
For all industrial waste deposited in bulk, 
such as steelworks’ slag heaps and chemi¬ 
cal plants’ slurry ponds, is likely to be 
covered. The deaths at Aberfan were 
terrible and it may be possible to prove 
that they could have been prevented, but 
at least they will have brought a con¬ 
siderable improvement in Britain’s indus¬ 
trial legislation. 

Naphtha 

Dear to everyone 


Naphtha, the petroleum fraction above 
gasoline, is the darling of the petrochemi¬ 
cal industry, with uses in the manufacture 
of textiles, plastics, synthetic rubbers, sol¬ 
vents and ammonia. In addition, it is the 
fraction mainly used for manufacture of 
town gas, in those districts'where oil has 
ousted coal. So in any case the pace of 
fractionation is unlikely to get ahead of 


the demand for naphtha, and when oil 
supplies are interrupted this is where the 
pinch is felt. 

At the moment, there is not only the 
closure of the Suez Canal to reckon with. 
An explosion at a Tees-side refinery has 
cost the British industry something 
approaching a million tons of naphtha this 
year. But users of naphtha as a chemical 
feedstock are not desperately short. Their 
main trouble is the additional cost since 
the 2d. a gallon surcharge on hydrocar¬ 
bon fuels, which becomes a matter of 25 
per cent in the case of naphtha. As demand 
for products from this fraction rises, there 
is a tendency for heavier fractions to be 
cracked, but this would not overcome the 
price problem and the switch is too slow 
to be used to offset a temporary shortage 
of this nature. Likewise, although some 
companies, notably Imperial Chemical 
Industries and Shell Chemicals, have 
plant which can be converted to run on 
natural gas instead of naphtha, the short¬ 
age' should be over before the North Sea 
gas is available, and the conversion takes 
time and money. Also European natural 
gas, unlike that found in the Gulf states 
of America, is almost entirely methane, 
and little use as a chemical feedstock other 
than for ammonia and methanol. 

As a way of overcoming the additional 
cost problem, most of the chemical com¬ 
panies have smartly passed the buck by 
raising selling prices. ICI has announced 
increases of up to 10 per cent ; Fisons, 
Shell Chemicals and BP Chemicals have 
all promulgated rises. Gourtaulds has even 
increased the price of man-made fibres, 
not easy under present conditions. But 
someone will get squeezed somewhere 
along the line. For it is unlikely that fibre 
producers will universally be able to pass 
on costs in this way, and in synthetic 
rubber, where cuts have been announced, 
both jaws of the vice are closing. 


Docks 

End of an era 


It will be a great pity if the various 
threats rumbling along Britain’s quays 
postpone the new dock working scheme 
due on September 18. But dockland is not 
giving up its outdated system of casual 
labour without a struggle. A squabble has 
arisen between London’s dockers (mem¬ 
bers of the “ white ” union) and the port’s 
stevedores (“blue” union men) ; there is 
a quarrel over dockers’ retiral age ; and a 
warning from the employers of increased 
cargo handling charges. There. is also a 
partial strike at Liverpool, with threats 
of forcing a postponement of the new 
dock working scheme. 

Ironically the 2,000 London dockers of 
more than 65 years, fighting to keep their 
present retiral age of 68, are the only 
men who were at work when their unions 
began to campaign against the system 
of daily hiring of gangs of dock labour. 
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Lloyd’s 

Bad, worse 
better ? 


Lloyd’s underwriters’ results for 1964, are, 
as expected, bad. Combined profits for 

1964 amounted to no more than 0.15 per 
cent of the premium income of £389 mil¬ 
lion, compared with 1.3 per cent in 1963. 
As the table shows, the main deterioration 
(excluding life insurance which is insig¬ 
nificant in terms of overall profits) came 
in marine' insurance ; there was also a 
further drop in motor profits, hut an im¬ 
provement in the “ all other ” category, 
which is dominated by fire insurance. For 

1965 and 1966, insurance companies 
showed improvements on both their fire 
and accident underwriting, so the chances 
are that Lloyd’s underwriters’ results on 
motor and “ all other ” business will im¬ 
prove for 1965 and 1966. But marine 
underwriting still accounts for a third of 
their premium income. Here the 1985 
result will include Hurricane Betsy and 
will be much worse ; the 1966 figures, on 
present indications, will show some im¬ 
provement but probably still a loss. Avia¬ 
tion claims for 1963 increased sharply and 
the account is unlikely to do anything 
better than break even, although again 
the 196b figures, vague though they are 
so far, look a little better. 

The profits and losses are distributed 
irregularly among the classes of business 
and underwriting members. In the ten 
years to lqfia, Lloyd's underwriters’ profits 
varied between 11 per cent (1953) and 2.1 
per cent (1956) of premiums. It is hardly 
surprising that the figures for 1963 and 
1964 (1.3 and 0.15 per cent) with.the pros¬ 
pect of worse to come, have made a good 
many of the underwriting members sit up 
and take notice. The vast majority of 
them are, in fact, wealthy individuals who 
have no connection with Lloyd's apart 
from having a share in the results of one 
or more syndicates, and liable, accord¬ 
ingly, for their entire fortunes. Not sur¬ 
prisingly there has been less clamouring 
of late from rich people (personal fortune 
of £75,000 or more needed, unless you 
work at Lloyd’s), to become underwriting 
members. This might seem like a healthy 
decline in the flow of capital to an indus¬ 
try showing signs of falling profitability. It 
would lie healthier still, however, if it 
were based not on figures three years old, 
but on the real expectations for under- 


Lloyd's Profits and Losses 




1963 

19641 

1964 



(as % of 
premiums) 

£mn 

Short term 

life insurance 

25.6 

5.6 

0.02 

British motor insurance 

9.8 

7.7 

1.9 

Marine and 

transit 

-3.7 - 

-5.7 

-7.'2 

Aviation 


24.3 

27.3 

6.6 

All other Jincl. fire etc.) 

-2.7 - 

-0.3 

-0.7 

T<*2 


1.3 

0.2 

0.6 

1 


— 

— 
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writing in 1968 and beyond, which appear 
considerably better. Profits on fire and 
accident underwriting seem to be well 
established on the upward phase of the 
'‘yde (apart from a few notorious black 
spots like burglary) ; and cut rate compe¬ 
tition in the marine market has been 
choked off by the results. 

The only doubt concerns aviation. Here 
the three major air crashes that came to¬ 
gether earlier this year, at least had the 
gruesome effect of nipping an incipient 
outbreak of rate cutting. But much higher 
levels of air passenger liability are now in 
force, and the ' first jumbo jets should 
be in service by early, nineteen seventies, 
(retting the premium rate right will be a 
headache. And there will be a severe 
problem in getting an adequate spread of 
risk. When the first fully loaded jumbo jet 
heaves itself off the tarmac the amount 
at risk will be between £20 and £30 mil¬ 
lion. Because of Lloyd’s fairly strict re¬ 
quirements about the amount its members 
may reinsure elsewhere, its share of the 
aviation market may tend to droop. More 
positively the arrival of the jumbo jets 
ought to spur it to think harder about 
finding a way of using new sources of risk 
finance—from companies, pension funds, 
and other non-insurance institutions. 


Motor dealers 


Pruning for profit 


This week the British Motoi Corporation 
was forced to reveal that it has been 
slowly cutting down the network of retail 
outlets for its vehicles. There are now 
Tn. 1 ) 00 retail premises selling Austin, 
Morris, Riley and the rest, 311 fewer than 
a year ago. But BMC (and this leaves 
out Jaguar) has not got rid of any distri¬ 
butors, so still has 500 of them, whereas 
Ford, with about the same share of the 
market, has only 398 main dealers (its 
equivalent of distributors) and 1,358 retail 
outlets. Within the last couple of years 
BMC has had a market development 
group working; this has evidently now 
convinced the management that if a dealer 
is to give proper service, with the capital 
investment this implies, he must have a 
reasonable territory to work. 

There will probably not be any amal¬ 
gamation of the Austin and Nuffield 
distribution systems. BMC, whose sales 
director has observed General Motors’s 
methods during some years in North 
America, sees the advantages of having 
competing networks for cars, but not for 
trucks, where the Austin and Morris 
names were dropped this week. But there 
could be some rationalisation. All outlets 
are now serviced by one organisation, in 
line with the little-heralded but thorough 
corporate reorganisation BMH has been 
undergoing in the last year. Other changes 
likely will involve Nuffield distributors, 
twice as numerous as the Austin pnes. 
The smaller Nuffield distributors afe a 
hang-over from the days when Riley, 
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Wolseley, MG, and Morris each had a 
distributor in towns as small as, say, 
Bournemouth. BMC may not’ want to 
alarm distributors soon to be down¬ 
graded to dealers—when Ford did similar 
thinning out a couple of years ago it 
encountered considerable opposition. 

The existence of so many small under¬ 
capitalised outlets forms part of the back¬ 
ground to the two recent criticisms on the 
motor trade—from the Prices and 
Incomes Board and the Consumer 
Council. All the manufacturers (with 
BMC bringing up the rear) are now 
trying to educate dealers to the 
American pattern: merge so that you 
have the benefits of scale on repair 
work (flow line working, skilled men not 
wasted on unskilled jobs), then ensure that 
your repairs and service side covers the 
overheads of the sales side. Then the 
dealer is free to deal, to encourage a 
greater volume of sales. Since he then 
does not have to worry about covering 
overheads he can then deal on narrower 
margins than he could otherwise. 


BEA 


Clipped wings 


British European Airways's report for the 
year ended March 3J, 1967, does not 
make encouraging reading. Since its birth 
BEA has managed to make eleven of its 
thirteen years profitable, but it looks as if 
the trend is about to be reversed. Pre¬ 
tax profits were £5 million. Net 
profits were down by £} million to 
£708,000 — and the corporation failed to 
meet its government-set profit target of 
6 per cent. It achieved 5.5 per cent, where 
it had previously been managing fi.5. 
Neither is the corporation optimistic 
about its chances for the current year : 
it forecasts a loss. Which might imply that 
it will lose its place as Euroj>e’s biggest 
airline carrying 22 per cent of the inter- 
Europe traffic. 

The excuses given by BEA are predict¬ 
able. The credit squeeze plus the £50 
travel allowance restrictions are the chief 
ones, but increased competition on domes¬ 
tic routes and troubles with the new Tri¬ 
dent fleet in the early part of the year 
were also important. The economic cli 
mate cannot be blamed on BEA, neither 
can its Trident troubles (for which the 
manufacturers have publicly shouldered 
the blame) but when it comes to the cor¬ 
poration’s domestic performance, it is not 
blameless, BEA did, apparently, manage 
to break even on its domestic routes except 
for the Highlands and Islands service, but 
it only achieved an overall growth rate of 
2 per cent. It blames that loudly, and 
pettishly, on the powers that be for allow¬ 
ing independent airline operators to com¬ 
pete. It points out that competition has 
not, as was argued, helped boost inter¬ 
city air traffic — it has merely spread the 
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load. Consequently the Government has 
agreed that domestic fares should he 
increased from September 1st — which is 
hardly likely to encourage squeeze-hound 
Britons to take to the air. 

These problems aside, the corporation’s 
really big headache is its struggle with 
the Government over what aircraft it 
wants for the potentially profitable high- 
density traffic of the early 1970s. It wan¬ 
ted American, Boeing 727-200S ; it was 
told to buy British. The choice whatever 
it is, (and BEA is still struggling as only 
it can for a BAC Two-Eleven rather than 
a re-vamped Trident) will cost the 
country £100 million to develop. Which 
augurs ill for the hope of cheaper air 
travel. 

Traffic controller 

What's in a name ? 


Once upon a time, in the happy month 
of May, London’s Tories proposed that 
there should be a Traffic Commissioner 
for the capital. This chap would do all 
sorts of dynamic things : as Mr Peter 
Walker, 'l ory spokesman on transport put 
it, he would “ take action instead of see¬ 
ing that important decisions are deferred 
whilst one local committee after anothei 
discuss and debate a specific proposal.” 
Cutting through the political jungle, 
singlemindedly concentrating on traffic 
flow management, he would soon sort out 
the choked heart of the metropolis. 

So far, however, the commissioner has 
not been found. The holidays, the Greater 


London Council avers, have defeated the 
chase. Having not flushed him out before 
August, it now does not expect to nail 
him before October (when, even if if 
succeeds, the GLC will get little notice 
for its triumph, since October is the 
season of party conferences, and also, this 
year, the launching date for a succession 
of white papers from the Ministry of 
Transport itself). It is equally plain that 
he will not be the pre-eminent controllej 
Londoners could be forgiven for thinking 
during the election he would be. Mr P. F. 
Stott, hired by Labour, to be Director of 
Highways and Transportation, will still 
run the whole transport show at County 
Hall. Indeed, more so than ever, since 
alongside the commissioner, the GLC is 
advertising for a chief executive, who will 
be paid as much, will he equal in stature, 
and who will he specifically responsible 
for day-to-day management, leaving 
Mr Stott free to devote more time to 
policy-making. (All this, actually, was in 
the pipeline before the Tories took the 
GLC over.) 

Even if the commissioner manages to 
sort out his exact status in the County 
HalJ hierarchy, he will still have to dis¬ 
entangle the delicate balance of power 
which exists in London traffic matters 
between the Ministry of Transport, the 
GLC, the individual borough councils, 
and the police. For instance, in the case 
of off-street parking facilities—a pretty 
crucial element in traffic management, 
and one where quick changes are needed 
—no local authority can fix the charges 
of a garage or decide what to do with 
the revenue unless it itself built it. Since 



the GLC has left construction to private 
developers and the boroughs, it accord¬ 
ingly has no say on this. One way 
and another at least three sets of people 
have a hnger in almost every traffic pie. 

This does, however, mean that there is 
a job for the commissioner to do, only 
it is a different job from that which was 
talked about, ft would be disastrous to 
have a no-nonsense technician with an 
over-orderly mind. He will need in fact 
to he a bit of a politician, capable of 
doing that most difficult of political arts— 
persuading a committee to give up some 
of its powers. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


LABOUR MARKET 

Unemployment still increasing. Vacan¬ 
cies showed a slight rise in August. 

CARS 

Fall in output in July. Production for 
export well down owing to delays 
while manufacturers comply with 
American safety regulations. 

ENGINEERING 

Net new orders down in June. Lower 
deliveries, especially for export, left 
order books unchanged. 

WAGES 

Higher hourly rates and shorter hours 
brought weekly rates up 1.6 per cent 
in July. 

BANK ADVANCES 
No clear trend 



Percentage change from : 



Month 

Index 

1968—100 

Previous 

month 

Threo 

months ago 

Twelve 
months sgo 

Industrial 
production 1 

Juno 

132 

+i 

-i 

-1 

employment * 

July 

101.4 

—0.4 

-0.8 

-3.9 

productivity * 

Juno 

130 

+1 

nil 

+3 

Export trade • + 

July 

140 

+6 

nil 

+26 

Eng'g. orders on Hindi 

Juno 

148 

nil 

nil 

-8 

Retail trad# • 

Juno 

126 

+2 

nil 

+1 

Unemployment • 

Auguet 

139.1 

4 3.0 

+10.7 

+76.8 

Wage retee (weekly) 

July 

140.0 

+1.6 

+2.2 

+3.6 

Retell prices 

Export prices 

July 

June 

W 


;,?■* 

ii* 


* Seasonally adiusted. Indleetore of export and i refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
retail trade reHott movements in volume) terms. school’leavers end in Auguet was running at an 

i.e., tn value at constant priea. Unemployment > annual rate of 2.4 9?. + Provisional, t End of 
, period. 
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Iran's economy: taking its chance 


Interest in the Shah of Iran's delayed visit to Washington will 
inevitably centre on his delicate political position in the Middle East 
and on defence. But if the past is anything to go by, he is also 
there to talk business : at a most opportune moment for Iran. 


For Iran, the sudden increase in oil 
revenue this year as a direct outcome of 
the Middle Hast war is not a thing to 
shout about. It already provides a store 
of future awkwardness inside the councils 
of OPEC’ (the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) and it can yet verv 
easily disturb the delicate balance which 
Iran is trying to keep between expedience 
and the feelings of its fellow-Moslem, but 
Arab, neighbours. Yet the plain fact is 
that Iran has done very well out of two 
crises this year, the closure of the Syrian 
pipeline early on and the various combi¬ 
nations of Arab oil embargoes since June. 
And with a population of‘25 million, plus 
a burgeoning development programme to 
go with it, Iran needed the boost more 
than any other oil exporting country. 

'The arithmetic of Iran’s balance of 
payments, set out in our table, makes en¬ 
couraging, if occasionally nerve-racking, 
reading. After severe deflation in the early 
sixties following a foreign exchange crisis, 
Iran had modest balance of payments 
gains until 1964-65 (the Iranian year 
ends in mid-March) when it would have 
been down heavily but for an extra $40 
million of backpaymcnts due to a change 
in the formula for assessing oil royalties, 
and another $165 million coming in from 


Iran's Balance of Payments 

$ million 


In 

63/64 

64/65 

65/66 

66/67 

Oil revenue 

388 

480* 

514 

643 

Oil " bonus " 

— 

185 

5 

— 

Oil co. spending 

83 

89 

93 

112 

Other exports 

97 

89 

132 

144 

Long term loans 

19 

16 

80 

169 

Short term loans 

— 

18 

36 

— 

Total 

587 

877 

860 

1,068 

Out 

Imports 

483 

633 

792 

967 

Net invisibles 

38 

42 

47 

37 

Loan ifervicing 

Batons* \ 

48 

89 

81 

101 

569 

764 

920 

1,105 

+ 18 

+ 113 

-60 

-37 


*lnt f tn h rrg fMO ' m illion exception*/ item. 


\ 


the once-for-all sale of new offshore oil 
concessions. The rest of this “ oil bonus " 
has.all but been used up in the two years 
iqfr)-66 and 1966-67. 

In fact, the 1966-67 deficit was encoui- 
aginglv small, and the unofficial foreign 
exchange market in Teheran during the 
last quarter of the year was freer than it 
has been for quite a time. Since then the 
size of oil revenue payments has begun to 
give Iran’s boom of the last three years 
the sort of regular hard currency susten¬ 
ance that it lacked. Oil revenue this year 
(based on oil exports up by over one- 
fifth) could well come out between $770 
million-$8oo million ; and spending by 
western oil companies in Iran (notably by 
the new independent concession holders 
gearing up for production during the next 
two years) should also go up. This has 
coincided with a welcome slowing down 
in the rate of growth of imports mostly 
as the result of a sensible if sometimes 
harsh dose of private sector deflation by 
the authorities last year. 

Xot surprisingly, prices have started to 
come under pressure after three remark¬ 
able years when they have continuously 
fallen. One of the intermittent shortages 
of fruit and vegetables has been much to 
blame. But the higher stock of dollars in 
the system at least gives the authorities a 
golden chance to take the successful ex¬ 
periment in price control through the pri¬ 
vately financed distribution co-operatives 
a big step farther : by integrating them 
with the more traditional form of produ¬ 
cer co-operatives in the countryside. 

If it is to avoid the example of Spain 
—a few years ahead in a similar develop¬ 
ment pattern—Iran will have to concen¬ 
trate particularly hard on food produc¬ 
tion and distribution to prevent inflation 
and a food deficit when its development 
programme really swings in the early 
seventies. Spain can afford this sort of set¬ 
back more than Iran if only hecauso, with 
a not much bigger population, it stij] has 
gold and foreign exchange reserves* over 
three times Iran’s $280 million. 


HOW PERMANENT A GAIN? 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL 
■I CONSORTIUM 
□ OTHER 
— EXPORTED 



1960 61 62 63 


65 66 67 


* based on first 7 months' figures 


This is what the Shah's Washington 
visit is really about. He lias to convince 
people that his government now realh 
appreciates the choices involved in devel¬ 
opment economics. He not only wants to 
get increased long-term loan commitments 
for his growing defence bill, but needs 
other soft loan commitments for the 
development programme. For one thing 
this would reduce the need for cramping 
the style of the private sector when things 
get tough. Which in turn is imperative if 
outside private capital is to recognise the 
investment chance now existing in the 
Middle East’s biggest oil economy. FinalK 
a lot depends on convincing the American 
minority interests in the oil consortium, 
all of whom have bigger financial stakes 
in the Arab oil world, that their best 
security bet lies in Iran for a good while 
to come. This means a commitment from 
the consortium to build at least modest 
production increases on top of the sudden 
new platform of production reached in 
1967. 


Money talks 

Saturday night 
debate 


Faith, hope and charity will all be needed 
at Saturday’s international ministerial 
meeting in London if an outline agree¬ 
ment is, at last, to be reached on contin¬ 
gency planning for a future world 
shortage of money reserves. On the face 
of it, the chances don’t look high, because 
divergence on the most important out¬ 
standing issues seems, from all accounts, 
to he just about as wide as It was a month 
ago when* agreement eluded the ministers. 
But it is silly to argue rationally about 
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international debates: this time must 
surely be positively the last chance of 
coming to a settlement before the Rio 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund, now only four weeks off, and much 
depends on whether these august gentle¬ 
men, the finance ministers and central 
bank governors from the Group of Ten 
industrial countries, are prepared to 
admit failure—or, more likely, to admit 
lamely that they want still more time for 
talking. 

Their deputies, ruefully sweating away 
in a hot August, with a host of other 
officials at their sides, have resolved some 
relatively minor points of disagreement. 
But the ministers have still to find some 
way to agree on the majority vote in the 
IMF that would decide when and how 
the proposed new drawing rights would be 
activated. More awkward, however, is 
the still unresolved technical problem of 
reconstitution, or repayment, of the 
drawings. The Italians' formula for a 
harmonisation between conventional 
reserves and the new drawing rights, 
seemed a hopeful solution a month ago, 
but seems less so now. Other formulae 
will be put forward. There is still a 
chance of success—for a scheme which 
would be pretty experimental for, say, 
five years, and, on the most hopeful time¬ 
table, could not start before 1969. This 
is as high as the sights, at their most 
optimistic, are set. 

German resale prices 

Colourful fight 

The high resale prices fixed by the 16 
German manufacturers of colour television 
sets are coining under fierce pressure from 


against restraints of competition, a pro¬ 
ducer can no longer claim resale price 
maintenance for his product if it is 
successfully sold by a significant number, 
of traders at a much lower price than the 
one he has fixed. 

This is a heavy blow for the manu¬ 
facturers ahead of the Berlin radio and 
television show which opens this weekend. 
With colour television prices now un¬ 
certain, buyers are bound to be hesitant. 
According to one consumer survey about 
i£ million German households want a 
colour set by the end of 1968. The indus¬ 
try, on the other hand, was bargaining on 
a cautious high-margin start to the colour 
television era—100,000 sets this year, 
maybe 250,000 next. Now they do not 
know where they are. Several makers 
have already had to reduce prices once— 
by up to £18 to £215 per set—when 
Neckermann, Germany’s second largest 
mail order house, offered sets for as little 
as £165. This price is well below the 
magic line of £180, beneath which, it is 
said, the number of potential buyers 
increases rapidly. Neckermann has an 
exclusive supply contract with Korting, a 
specialised radio and television producer 
in Bavaria. This direct link is certainly 
one reason for the cut-price offer. But 
other manufacturers maintain that 
Neckermann must also he indulging in a 
bit of loss-leading. Neckermann reckons 
to have bagged half the market so far 
with Korting sets. About 3,000 Nccker- 
rnann-Korting sets have already been sold, 
more than all the German price-maintain¬ 
ing producers have managed together. 
Only 10 per cent of the 25,000 sets 
delivered by them to the trade have so 
far been sold—which accounts for the 
vigorous price-cutting efforts of Quelle 
and others. 


Germany’s mail order houses and depart- Neckermann is in fact planning to 
ment stores. The sets ;nade by three of increase the price of its sets to just under 
them have already been sold at as much £180 in September and this may not lie 
as £35 below their maintained prices of the last upward revision. But if they are 
about £215, and so far only two of the to compete, and above all if they are to 
makers have managed to get the price- keep their distributors from price-cutting, 
breakers back into line through the courts, the manufacturers might have to bring 
The third, Kuba, a subsidiary of General their recommended prices down to at 
Electric, is having to give up the struggle least £200. This will cut margins (after 
because the biggest mail order business, years of research which has still to be 
Quelle, has been able to prove that it is paid for) to the bone. At present the 
not the only one to have cut the prices biggest distributing margins range from 



retailers after tax and cash rebate is 
probably about n per cent. But when 
this has l>een eroded pressure will mount 
on the manufacturers’ own selling prices 
which, unless they are ready to go irt‘ for 
much higher volume manufacturing than 
they were originally prepared to do, they 
can ill afford. 

Japan 

Super-Zaibatsu ? 

Tokyo 

Industrial mergers in Japan have for some 
time been the order of the day. But if the 
Japanese government has its way, there 
will he much bigger ones to come. There 
is now a great deal of officially inspired 
manoeuvring going on behind the scenes. 
Although the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (Miti) is saying very 
little, some people are now talking openly 
about a “ secret government blueprint ” 
for rationalisation in what have been 
called Japan’s seven key industries (steel, 
automobiles, shipbuilding, machine tools, 
electronics, petrochemicals and synthetic 
textiles). Miti believes that at least some of 
these industries would operate most econo¬ 
mically if they were dominated by only 
three or four big, competing mass-pro¬ 
ducers ; at present, it is more common for 
there to he up to a dozen sizeable firms in 
each industry, plus an army of smaller 
subsidiaries. 

So far most mergers and regroupings 
have involved competing firms vaguely 
connected with the same hanking groups 
(such as the merger between the Nissan 
and Prince motor companies), oi; the more 
complete absorption of independent-min¬ 
ded subsidiaries (such as the merger of 
Fuji Iron and Steel and Tokai Inin and 
Steel). But as many other mergers have 
in the end failed to go thorugh — the 
best recent example being the suggested 
merger of Toho Rayon with Kanegafuchi. 
There have generally been three reasons 
for such failures. In the first place the 
hanking groups, who control big industry, 
hate to lose merged customers to rival 
banking groups; secondly, the unions will 
oppose the early retirement or dismissal 
of the surplus labour revealed by a 
merger; thirdly, there ,affe naturally fre¬ 
quent disagreements about the distribu¬ 
tion of senior executive positions between 
top officers of the various companies to be 
merged. 

But Miti has important allies in its 
plans for rationalisation, including the 
Keidanren (Japan's equivalent of the CBf) 

■ and such bodies as the Committee for 
Economic Development. Apart 1 from the 
strength of Japan% industry-civil serviefe 
I old-boy network^ the government’s' chief 
' weapons to promote .mergers may ,lie in 
tax incentives, cheap (and long-term) 
loans to merged concerns, and promises 
that Japan’s “fair trade commission/’ 
which was originally supposed to be an 
anti-monopoly body, will become a pro- 
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monopoly body in fact. Thgre is already 
a great deal of boardroom talk and open 
government hints that such baits will he 
forthcoming. To some extent economic 
interest — for instance in joint purchasing 
by the steel industry of Australian ore and 
coking coal—and the fact that the biggest 
industrial concerns have grown too large 
for any single big bank to finance them, 
has already led to informal grouping. 
With a determined push by the govern¬ 
ment, and greater acquiescence by the 
banks, Japan may be al>out to enter the 
age of the “ super Zaihatsu.” 

World, money markets 

The rate that 
matters 


Last week’s rise in the rate on three- 
months Treasury bills in New York— 
from 4.19 to 4.33 per cent—-could prove 
far more important for international 
short-term interest rates than the drop 
from 5 11/32 to 5 5/16 per cent in the 
corresponding London bill rate. This is 
not simply because the New York rate 
exerts the greatest single influence on 
international rates. It is also that last 
week’s movement in New York reflected 
a deeply seated market uncertainty that 
could produce an upward trend in rates 
there ; whereas last week’s contrary move¬ 
ment in London seemed to be mainly a 
technical abberration. 

The New York market is becoming 
seriously worried that President Johnson 
will not get the tax increase he asked 
for by October 1st and that the United 
States Treasury will therefore have to 
go ahead with its plans to borrow vtery 
heavily in the money market over the 
remainder of this year. And it is also 
worried that in the absence of an early 
tax increase, the Federal Reserve may 
not go on making credit quite as liberally 
available as it has been, even though its 
scope for actually tightening credit is 
limited by the need to facilitate the 
government’s borrowing. To be sure, 
American short-term rates have eased 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


New Sensitive 
Indicator j 

1993-100 

Psresntags 
chans* on 

August 

19 

August I 
33 

Ona 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 109.3 

, 

Sf 

-0.9 

- 8.1 

Food 109.7 

-0.7 

- 6.1 

Fibres 99.9 

Metals 189.4 

1993P 

-1.7 

+2.0 

- 9.0 

+ 3.4 

Mlscollan. 01.8 ' 

91.1* 

-3.9 

-17.8 


Stow lf*t$*igg^ Indicator 190 a 100 
Dec., .Xjtoi'v •> > *ab.. Mar., Apr., 

1999 4 Till? 1907 1997 1997 

109,0 ’‘'mo io3.o« mo* 102.0* 

* ftfeWtoaiM/. 


from their mid-year panic levels (which 
is precisely what the most knowledgeable 
people in the United States were fore¬ 
casting six weeks ago). But that does not 
mean that they could not start creeping 
up again. 

In London, one reason for last week’s 
small drop in the bill rate was that the 
City has now come through the worst 
of the credit scarcity created by the 
mechanics of the Treasury’s issue of 
nearly £500 million of Government 
securities in compensation for nationalised 
steel stocks. Besides this, overseas central 
hanks, mainly middle-eastern, have been 
reducing their bids for British Treasury 
bills (made through the Bank of 
England) since the Israeli war. And the 
discount market was thus able to secure 
an exceptionally large allotment of bills 
at last week’s tender while still bringing 
down the rate from a level that remains, 
even now, unusually close to Bank rate. 
A very small differential between bill 
rate and Bank rate leaves scarcely any 
room for manoeuvre in the money 
market, which is the main reason why 
the discount market contrived to bring 
down bill rate and also, doubtless, why 
it was allowed to do * so on this one 
occasion. 

But it is doubtful whether the British 
authorities will allow the bill rate to fall 
much further. The greater problem may 
be what to do about Bank rate if unem¬ 
ployment goes on steadily up in Britain 
while short-term interest rates go on 
creeping up in New York and elsewhere. 
The pound has already lost much of the 
ground gained after the good July trade 
figures and there is already a reasonably 
wide margin in New York’s favour on 
covered swaps of key money market 
investments. 

Wheat 


Rome draft 


The new minimum and maximum wheat 
prices, and the 4J million tons food aid 
deal, both agreed upon during the Ken¬ 
nedy round talks at Geneva, have now 
been consolidated at Rome into a formal 
International Wheat Agreement. This is 
planned to succeed the existing agreement 
when its extended expiry date comes 
round next July. However, the new agree¬ 
ment has still to be signed between mid- 
October and the end of November, and 
two big issues remain unresolved. First, 
will Russia sign? And, heavily dependent 
on this, what percentages of their im¬ 
ports will importing cduntries be bound 
to buy from the exporting members of the 
agreement? 

The all-important “Annex A** of the 
existing agreement specifies these percent¬ 
ages. For instance Egypt is bound to buy 
30 per cent of its imports from IWA sig¬ 
natories ; Britain 90 per cent (a more 
usual figure). The significance of Russia’s 
accession to the new. agreement isthalrtiost 
people expect the Russian crop this year 
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to be big enough to make Russia again, 
as it always used to be, a net exporter of 
grain. If Russia did become a large ex¬ 
porter over the next few years it would 
he very hard to tie down importing coun¬ 
tries to take the major part of their im¬ 
ports from agreement signatories unless 
Russia was included. And if, as seems 
likely ahead of the current harvest, the 
world goes back into wheat surplus, driv¬ 
ing prices below the new minimum refer¬ 
ence price of $1.73 a bushel for “Hard 
Winters ” at the Gulf, this could make the 
new agreement a pretty meaningless 
document. The Russians are clearly 
piqued at what they regard as a fait 
accompli in their absence at Geneva, and 
now (because they deliberately stayed 
away) at Rome. But if they are indeed 
running into wheat surpluses again it is 
hardly in their interests to carry their 
annoyance to the point of not signing the 
new agreement at all; unless they really 
mean to play the maverick. 

Tanzania 

Nationalisation 
settles down 


Dar - es * Salaam 

The first guesses abroad at the cost, in 
terms of compensation, of Tanzania’s 
plunge into socialism last year were 
around £100 million. They seem to have 
been grossly exaggerated. Figures now 
emerging suggest that total compensa¬ 
tion for taking over the eight nationalised 
banks, seven mills, seven import-export 
houses and the sisal industry, as well as 
getting a foothold in the seven firms in 
which the government has given notice 
of its intention to acquire a major share¬ 
holding, will be between £15 and £20 
million. 

Settlements have now been agreed with 
twe? of the banks. One was paid the full 
amount of its claim ; the other had 
liabilities slightly in excess of its assets 
and the government called it quits. 
Agreements have almost been reached 
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with the Bank of India and the Bank 
of Baroda, but the other four banks aie 

C nting problems. The Commercial 
of Africa, only recently established 
here, is asking for the losses it incurred 
in previous years of operation to be 
refunded to it, and the three British banks 
are asking for over £6 million, which the 
finance minister, Mr Amir Jamal, claims 
is far too high. 

Agreement has also been reached with 
five of the seven companies where the 
government gave notice of its intention 
to take a major shareholding. Here the 
odd men out are Bata and Metal Box. 
Bata has offered to part with 30 per cent 
of the shares, but has pointed out that 
it is a family business and has never had 
a minority interest; Metal Box, too, 
seems unlikely to agree to sell a major 
stake voluntarily. In the other five cases, 
which include British American Tobacco, 
compensation has been agreed totalling 
a little over £$£ million. In three cases 
the parent companies have made loans 
to Tanzania’s National Development 
Corporation to cover the immediate 
purchase of shares, and in another the 
parent company, arranged a loan for the 
NDG through a London merchant 
banker. The loans are repayable at rates 
varying from 75 to 100 per cent of the 
NDC’s dividend, while interest charges 
vary from 7 to 7J per cent. In all cases 
there are management agreements with 
the parent companies. 

Of the mercantile companies and mills, 
only one from each group has put in a 
final audited claim, and this is blocking 
the start of negotiations. But it is the 
sisal industry, once the mainstay of the 
country’s economy but now badly hit by 
falling world prices, rising labour costs 
and the threat of synthetics, that presents 
the thorniest problem. Here the govern¬ 
ment aims to control 60 per cent of the 
output, and not necessarily 60 per cent 
of the industry, but.it will be some time 
before the actual details are worked out. 

Gains claimed 

Two of the early fears of outside 
observers—that the government might 
lose technical manpower in the totally 
and partially nationalised industries, and 
that it might not be able to run them in 
a businesslike way—have been partially 
allayed. With the exception of the three 
British banks which withdrew their ex¬ 
patriate staff, and the insurance industry 
where even some Asian technical 
personnel are being withdrawn for service 
elsewhere, there has been little or no 
change. Replacements for the withdrawn 
bank staff have been recruited overseas. 
The government even claims that it can 
improve the efficiency of the banks. 

A lot of the dust from nationalisation 
has settled fairly swiftly, although the 
government would have liked to have got 
further by now. There has • been a 
cautious ^ revival of foreign investment 
interest in Tanzania, negotiations having 
been completed with Dutch, Italian and 
Japanese investors since February. The 


government has also exercised its option 
and taken up a 50 per cent holding in the 
Tiper oil refinery set up by the Italian 
ENI group. Tiper keeps all the profits, 
until 1974* after which they are equally 
divided. Apparently Tiper would like to 
increase the refineries* capacity to cover 
other African markets. 



London bun fight 


An almost deafening clamour of threats 
and counter-threats heralded this week’s 
opening of the annual meeting of the 
International Coffee Agreement in 
London. The main business is to prepare 
the extension of the present agreement 
which runs out next year. Given the 
lengthy process of ratification in some of 
the member countries (particularly in 
the United States where the government 
has to get congressional approval) the 
present meeting is virtually the last 
opportunity to pave the way for a 
smooth transition to a new agreement. 
It will not be easy. The African producers 
have stated flatly that they are not pre¬ 
pared to consider any extension of the 
present agreement unless their basic 
export quotas are increased. They argue 
that the 1958-1962 average production 
figures on which the present quotas are 
based were both incomplete and took no 
account of the trees already planted but 
not yet yielding coffee. And despite the 
specific assurance written into the agree¬ 
ment that these quotas would be 
reviewed, nothing has yet l>een done. 
True, the recent application of the 
system, by which part of a country’s 
quota can be increased if the price of the 
coffee it sells goes above an agreed level, 
has allowed the Africans to raise their 
share of the world market. But even so 
they want more, pointing to the fact that 
Brazil’s exports are currently running 
some 5 million bags below its quota, with 
just six weeks to go before the end of the 
coffee year. 

With Colombia, Brazil holds more than 


half of all the quotas. They both claim, 
with justification, that had any other 
formula been adopted in "19621 they would 
have done as well as the Africans' out of it. 
But the state of the market is such that 
an all-round increase in quotas would 
have had a catastrophic effect on prices. 
Brazil and Columbia argue that at least 
they have stuck to the letter of the agree¬ 
ment while other countries have often 
overshipped their quotas. 

What Brazil and Colombia want to see 
is more concrete evidence that the other 
producers are doing something to stem 
the increasing supplies of what officially 
is non-saleable coffee, through a com¬ 
bination of definite production goals, a 
stricter check on quotas, and by a real 
drive to diversify out of coffee. Brazil 
•' has over the last two years made 
tremendous progress in its own diversifi¬ 
cation programme. And both Brazil and 
Colombia have strongly supported the 
setting up of a $300 million diversifica¬ 
tion fund financed by a dollar a bag levy 
on each producing country’s exports. 
Brazil is even prepared to forgo its own 
right to use these funds. The Africans 
hesitate, fearing that Brazil and Colombia 
will use their voting strength to favour 
diversification projects put forward by 
their neighbouring Central American 
producers. 

The Central ■ Americans have a foot 
in both camps : terribly eager to get in 
on any quota increases that may be 
going, but dead against the “ selectivity 
system ” by which quotas can be 
adjusted with variations in prices. Of the 
three groups the Central Americans have 
lost out most heavily since selectivity 
was introduced 18 months ago. Colombia 
has now also come out against selectivity. 
This is a pity. Although selectivity has 
not worked as smoothly as it might have 
done it is the most sophisticated 
mechanism yet applied in the field of 
commodity agreements. And it can, by 
allowing prices to determine quotas, do 
away with much of the acrimonious 
haggling over export allocations which 
has beset the agreement ever since its 
inception in 1962. 



Burundi and Brazil ; little mare than a handshake 
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Distillers 

Marketable, 
not potable 

Sometimes an increased bid 
works wonders. It did in the case 
of the bid by Renold for Crofts 
Engineers, after both sides had 
indulged in a slanging match. 
But another slanging match, that 
between Showerings and its 
intended victim, International 
Distillers and Vintners looks 
likely to end in some sort of 
stalemate. By the lime the bid 
closes at the end of next week 
it is expected that Showerings 
will have only about 35% of 
IDV. The various IDV families 
are not apparently budging, nor 
is Watney Mann, now the proud 
possessor of 16% of the IDV 
equity. 

IDV and Watney Mann can 
only justify their behaviour if 
IDV consistently beats its profits 
forecast. For the Showerings* 
latest bid values IDV on 13 limes 
the forecast profits for three 
years hence. For that reason it 
may have been conservative in 
its reply to the Showerings. Yet 
all sides must he aware of a 
better solution. If, as seem likely, 
the Monopolies Commission un¬ 
ties the brewers from their wine 
and spirit interests, then Watney 
Mann's link with IDV will look 
like a smart move—and if 
Showerings were to be linked 
with IDV and Watney Mann’s 
own brands, then the newly freed 
licensees might be wooed by an 
appetising array of products 
from one integrated company. 
The trouble is that the Shower¬ 
ings do not behave like anyone 
else in the drink trade ; for 
instance other companies, con¬ 
fronted by a long-term purchas¬ 
ing contract, renegotiate it 
slowly and peacefully. Shower¬ 
ings, confronted by the 100-year 
(yes that’s right) contract signed 
by the previous chairman with 
the Spanish Zoilo Ruiz Mateos 
company, is alleged to have 
repudiated it, so Mateos is suing 
the Showerings. 

Any increased freedom granted 
to licence holders (or any 
freeing of the licence system) 
will benefit the companies with 
the best brand names. In theory 
this ought to favour above all 
the Distillers Company. But it 
may not. Distillers is now 
virtually a pure liquor company 
after the sale of the vast bulk of 
its chemical interests to British 
Petroleum earlier this year for 
cash and shares. As a result (and 
because its income from trade 
investments was last yeai swollen 
by nearly £9 million of special 
payments) its overall results for 
the two years arc not strictly 
comparable. But pre-tax profits 
from the non-chemical side were 
down from £37 million to £35.3 
million, mainly attributable to 


the increase in the groups stock 
of maturing Scotch Whisky—up 
by £14 million to £160 million. 
This is bad new's for the share¬ 
holders, for grain whisky of all 
ages is available at rock bottom 
prices to those who (like IDV) 
buy whisky on a year-to-year 
basis. 

Drinking fashions 

Whisky's future is less bullish 
than for years; and the future 
belongs to - those companies with 
a clear marketing strategy, aim¬ 
ing brands at specific markets 
(one brand for cut-price sales, 
one for mixing, one for the, 
young, for the middle-aged, for 
women, and so on). Until now 
Distillers has been content to 
allow its various brands to 
compete across the board, except 
in some overseas markets, 
reserved for one or two brands. 
It now has to decide w'hat to do. 
In the absence of a clear 
marketing strategy it lost out for 
years in the American market, 
when this switched to the light 
Scotch, available from IDV (J & 
B Rare) and others (Cutty 
Shark). If whisky and licences 
both become available many new¬ 
comers could be attracted into 
the business—for instance house¬ 
wives would be delighted if 
Marks and Spencer produced a 
brand — MacMichacl ? And 
Distillers is not all that popular; 
competitors will be encouraged. 
Worse could happen in other 
drinks. What use will it be 
for Distillers to have 90% of the 
British gin market if demand, 
here and in Europe, follows the 
pattern set in the United States 
where vodka now outsells gin, 
light rum is coming on fast, and 
tequila is being groomed for star¬ 
dom? Even now, lc tout Pans 
is switching to “ lc malt ” from 
blended Scotch, and clearly drink 
is now a fash ion-conscious trade. 

The vulnerability of Distillers 
is reflected in the share price. 
At 2is 3d the yield is 5.2% and 
the P/E ratio 15.4, both allowing 
for the £3.8 million of franked 
income receivable from the BP 
shares issued in part exchange for 


the Distillers’ chemical interests. 
But the shares cannot be recom¬ 
mended because the group is 
increasingly vulnerable to the 
many sharp marketers (like 
Beecham) now crowding into xht 
hard drink field. Perhaps the oft- 
repeated advice that Distillers 
should use the proceeds from its 
chemical interests to buy Sch . . . 
youknowwho, for its marketing 
knowhow, is a good one, after all. 


Insurance brokers 

Buying into Lloyd's 

The drawback with shares of 
insurance brokers is that they ate 
a narrow market. They have 
attractions, however, as is illus¬ 
trated by the offer for sale of 
shares in Wigham-Richardson 
and Bevingtons. The shares are 
offered at 15s 6d, at which the 
indicated yield is 5.6%. The 
dividend is expected to be 
covered 1.34 times by earnings. 
In fact, even ignoring any relief 
that may be due for franked in¬ 
vestment income the dividend is 
covered about half by investment 
and interest income, principally 
the latter. So shareholders’ 
income is only at risk to the 
extent of the other half, and the 
retained earnings. 

This income comes from the 
usual mixture of interests: 
insurance broking and the 
management of Lloyd’s under¬ 
writing agencies, plus some odds 
and ends like ship chartering and 
broking, and an Italian insurance 
interest. The underwriting agency 
business produces commissions 
related to Lloyd’s syndicates’ 
underwriting profits; these are 
volatile and have been dropping 
over 1962-1966 (Lloyd’s years 
1939-1963) as Lloyd’s under¬ 
writers have run into an unprofit¬ 
able patch. Excluding these profit 
commissions, the rest of the 
group’s profits, derived princi¬ 
pally from its broking interests, 
have increased from £54,000 to 
£214,000 over 1962 to 1966. So 
clearly the broking side has 
shown dynamic growth. 


Meanwhile underwriting profit 
commission has fallen - from 
£71,000 to £49,000. Over these 
years (1959-1963) the combined 
profits of Lloyd’s underwriters fell 
from £22 million to £5 million. 
The 1964 figures were worse (see 
page 744) and the 1965 figures 
will probably be worse still. 
However, the signs now are that 
1 9^5 was the low watermark, and 
that the improvement may now 
have begun. If so, the company’s 
proht commissions could swing 
up sharply. A price earnings 
ratio of 13.2 is not too dear for 
prospects of this son ; it is also 
in liue with the much larger 
Staplegreen group (which this 
week announced a small increase 
in profits for the year to March), 
but offers a more comfortable 
dividend yield (5.6%) against 
Staplegreen’s 3.8%. 


Rubber companies 

Worse before 
they're better 

Yield-conscious unit trusts have 
helped to keep the Financial 
7 ’imej-Actuaries index of rubber 
shares up to 118, within 8% of its 
all-time high, and well above the 
85 touched in 1965, as the price 
of the commodity plumbs new 
depths. Nor is the outlook in the 
rubber market encouraging. Both 
the easing up of sales from the 
United States stockpile and the 
end of the tyre makers’ strike 
there failed to bring firmer 
prices. The present spot price of 
around 153d per lb v compares 
with over igd this titne last year, 
and that was nothing tf* checT 
about. High-yielding clone trees 
coming into production in 
Malaysia are making for a record 
crop this year and the n»% cut 
in synthetic prices is just what 
the growers could do without. 

In the long term, natural rubbei 
can probably go on competing 
with and complementing the syn¬ 
thetic products for the foresee¬ 
able future, while most com¬ 
panies have increasing acreages of 
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the more profitable oil palms 
coming into pinrluction. Norr.arc 
these likely to upset the balan<$ 
of the large edible oils market. 
Ihcn there is the chance of 
profitable land sales, sometimes 
for development. But all this is 
some way off, and in the mean¬ 
time buyers on yield could well 
scr their prize evaporate. The 
new British tax system left divi¬ 
dends in many cases with 
precariously thin cover, and now 
profits are under attack, so 
widespread dividend cuts are on 
the cards. 

What happened in Kuala 
Lumpur - Kepong Amalgamated 

should be taken more as a warn¬ 
ing than otherwise. When the 
rumour spread in the Hast last 
week of a bid for the estates, 
producing an unusually strong 
demand, sufficient stock was 
forthcoming to keep the price 
from rising more than bd to 
as fid and bring it back later to 
as 2.{d. Could the stock have 
come from the same place as the 
4 ‘ news?” When an approach was 
made it was on the basis of 
£465 million for the w-hole 
estates. This would make the 

shares worth 3s 6£d, taking the 

net current assets at book value, 
but falls a long way short of. a 
realistic price for the land This 
is in the books at £ 7 £ million, 
which is probably a conservative 
figure. The bidder does not 

appear to have been too deter¬ 

mined to get the land 

Jn fact KLK likes running its 
ow'ii estates, but it is selling oil 
portions wheie convenient to 
help with replanting expenses. 
Parts at least of two estates, 
which together amount to about 
4»ooo acres, have development 
potential where development 
prices are around i! 1,000 an acre. 
But there are problems. For one 
thing, the Malaysian govern¬ 
ment, pushed by the trade 
unions, has clamped down on 
fragmentation, so permission has 
to be obtained to sell part of 
an estate, and tends to be a long 
time coining. For another, when 
buyers are found, they can¬ 
not always lay their hands on 
the necessary cash, a problem also 
encountered by Brooklands 
Selangor Holdings, which hopes 
to sell all its land, and thought 
it had got rid of a third. None¬ 
theless, KLK s prospects, in 
view of the possible land sides 
and 10,000 acres of immature oil 
palms, are reasonably good, but 
prospective buyers can afford to 
bide their time. A dividend cut 
can do winders, from their point 
of view, for a share price. 

KLK shares yield histori¬ 

cally a fair figure for a sound 
plantation company, but that 
sort of price w r as without strong 
grounds for expecting an early 
^ reduction. Likewise 13 £ % on 
Holdings, though it 
lifts! jp8F presented good figures 
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Tunnel Cement 

Light at the end 


In all cases investors may be 
banking on a further cement 
price increase, which is by no 
means assured. 


for it 966, , is , purely historical. 


Looking at the return of hope in 
the building industry, it is not 
easy to sort the wheat from the 
chaff--the chaff in this case being 
the rush to get foundations laid 
early this ycai before the develop¬ 
ment levy became operative. And 
the sudden jump in brickmakcrs' 
profitability is a special case, as 
the running down of stocks 
boosts their profits abnormally. 

But Redland Holdings, which 
supplies a wide range of building 
materials has this week reported 
a continuing recovery in all the 
main sections. And in cement, 
stocks are always Jow, and the 
clinker (mixture of day and 
chalk or limestone which is 
ground to make cement) can 
deteriorate. Vet the board of 
1 unnel Portland Cement seems 
reasonably happy, if it does need 
to keep its fingers crossed. 

J unnel’s record of recent years 
is gloomy, but if the figures foi 
the American ■ investment which 
has been sold, are eliminated, 
trading profits in the year to last 
April were maintained at £3.2 
million in spite of a fall of 2% 
in sales. Up to July this year, 
deliveries were 6°,, ahead of the 
previous year, and although it is 
the company may not keep this 
up, at least some improvement 
on the whole year is anticipated. 

flow' far this will get through 
to profits is uncertain, but the 
point about the cement industry 
is its extreme capital intensive- 
ness. This is what makes the 
resilience* to last year’s fall in 
sales so creditable, and an im¬ 
provement should go right 
through to profits. On the other 
hand there are cost increases, but 
the effect of the greater utilisation 
of plant is already such that the 
- s a i° n price increase permitted 
the industry by the Prices and 
Incomes Board, together with a 
temporary as to cover the rise 
in fuel oil prices, is not unsatis¬ 
factory, even though the original 
application was for 5s a ton. But 
negotiations have to start all over 
again for a further rise to cover 
new' increases in costs of produc¬ 
tion. An increasing amount is 
destined for government schemes, 
which could be taken as a 
stabilising or dangerous factor. 

'Funnel thinks it makes it vulner¬ 
able, but nonetheless is going 
ahead with a £7 million, 400,000 
tons-a-ycar extension to its works 
at Pitstone in Buckinghamshire. 

The stock market has confidence 
too, as at 42s 3d the “ B ” shares 
cost 19 times earnings and yield 
4.7**. At that they are strictly 
for the confident. Associated 
Portland Cement and Rugby 
Portland Cement are on PE 
ratios under 18, but they do yield 
less. And Tunnel’s depreciation 
policy appears to be pretty strict. Total 


//. J. Heinz 

One-third 

American 

For many years now- Heinz has 
found the foreign food business 
far more profitable than the 
American home food marker, and 
last year’s rapid rise in domestic 
costs helped to widen the gap be¬ 
tween the two markets. American 
sales in the year to May 3rd were 
$42.2 million higher than in thr 
previous year, but equity earnings 
were down from $7.01 million 01 
2.2‘V, of sales revenue to $(i 87 
million or 1.9%. The margin on 
foreign sales (costs outside 
America were rising too) held 
steady at 4.4 V Earnings were u;> 
by $1.38 million to $14.67 million. 
So while the sales split shows 
America as the main market by a 
small margin, the earnings split 
sfrtiws the foreign business contri¬ 
buting just over two-thirds. 

In an effort to keep costs under 
control Hem/ went into farming 
last year, for the first time since 
its early days, to produce tomato 
plants for subsequent transplant¬ 
ing in the east and midwest, 
wheie direct seeding is ruled out 
by die climate. This is not the 
company s only fanning interest : 
Ore-Ida Foods, bought in October 
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1965. runs big potato farms, and i, 
was On-Ida that caused most of 
[he American profits decline 
Farming is certainly no sure wav 
to protect profits, but the fi C r C r 
competition in the American mar¬ 
ket is a spur to complete vertic il 
integration. Gentler competition 
abroad allows Heinz to remain a 
pure food process. 

The British company managed 
to increase pre-tax profits for th< 
year April 29th from £63^ 
million to £6.73 million. Bui 
British investors who want to put 
their money into ketchup and 
baked beaus will have to pay the 
29“o dollar premium to buy the 
shares of the parent. Assuming 
that the 32} cent quarterly rate 
can be maintained to give $1.3,, 
for the year, against $1.20 Iasi 
year, the yield on the shares at 
$44 »s 3 V But the dollai 
premium brings that down in 

2 3”n. 


In Brief 

Our Irish fantasy 

Last week The hi onomut ga\t 
a P/E ratio of over 12 Jo 1 the 
shares of Northgate Mining ai 
bB.s. This figure was based oil last 
yeai s earnings. For the first hall 
ot this financial year the earnings 
were 4s (id a share. II this iair 
is maintained in the second m\ 
months—as it probably will— 
the P.-E latio on Northgate, now 
64s a share, comes down to 7.1 


Insurance companies 

Dividend cover revised 


In The hi onomut annual insui- 
ancc survey, there was included 
a table showing insurance com¬ 
pany earnings and dividends. The 
method of calculation used in 
this table has been criticised and 
we therefore show below part of 
the table with the calculations 
made on a different basis, and 


dividend for each company 
Normally the tax a company 
deducts f 10111 its dividend is paid 
over to the Revenue undei 
schedule F , but insurance com¬ 
panies are different. Because o! 
their large investment incomes, 
they get some 1 cliff from sche¬ 
dule 1’, and are therefore allowed 


one th-At 1 .. .’ . 1 • anG are tnerelore allowei 

criticism’ In L L ° P °" *? k,r ' ) P« r ‘ “< this We h;.v, 

criticism, in the lnxnnirir#- *1- r_ .. j 1 . , 


criticism. In the insurance survey 
tabic (July 29th, page x), “ earn¬ 
ings were net profits alter 
corporation tax, and this figure 
w'as compared with the gross 


Commercial Union 
5.agle Star 
General Accident 
Guardian 

Northern & Employers 

Phoenix 

Prudential 

Royal 

Royal Exchange 

Sun Alliance and London 

Yorkshire 


therefore added back this reten¬ 
tion for shareholders' earnings 
I he lesuiting dividend covers 
are shown in the table. 


Shareholders' 

ordinary 


earnings 

dividends 


£ thousand 

£ thousand 

Ratio 

7,143 

6,314 

1.1 

3,601 

3,209 

1.1 

6,937 

4,455 

1.6 

1,974 

2,315 

0.9 

1,590 

2,504 

0.6 

2,767 

2,093 

1.3 

1,642 

1,057 

1.6 

14,628 

10,286 

1.4 

2,786 

2,469 

1.1 

3,342 

4,21 U 

0.8 i 

456 

638 

0.7 

46,866 

39,550 

~L2 
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UNIGATE 



LIMITED 


Record trading profit: Group sales increased to £ 276 m. 

S.E.T.—An unjust and ill-conceived impost. 

Mr. G. Ivor Price reports continued expansion at home 

and overseas. 


The 8th Annual General Meeting of Unigatc Limited will be 
held on September 15 at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, W.l. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. G. Ivor Price: 

Although it has been a difficult year in many respects, 1 
am pleased to report an increase in turnover and in trading 
profit. 

The Year’s Trading 

The accounts show that the company's business continues to 
expand at a very satisfactory rate and that the trading profit 
of £13,546,393 is the highest in the company's history. Group 
sales have risen from £260.000,000 to £276,000.000 and the 
profit before taxation this year is £8,304,185, against 
£7,782,103 for the previous year. Net profit for the year 
attributable to the company is £5,247,104. The correspond¬ 
ing figure for last year was £5,554,868. 

Taxation 

Taxation takes £3,035,242, against £2,220,197 for the 
previous year after tax reliefs for the year of £230,000 against 
£796,000 last year. It will be appreciated that recent changes 
in the basis of granting allowances for taxation in the United 
Kingdom make it unrealistic to compare this year's tax 
charge and tax relief with the corresponding figures for last 
year. 

Milk Production and Dairy Products 

In my Review last year I said it was doubtful whether milk 
production in 1966/67 would be as high as in 1965/66; this 
proved to be so, supplies over the country as a whole being 
H% down. As a consequence less milk was available for 
manufacture particularly into butter. I still believe, however, 
that with encouragement to dairy farmers—such as provided 
at this year's Farm Prices Review — the trend of future milk- 
production will be upwards. Certainly given reasonable 
weather during the coming winter more milk should be used 
for manufacture in our creameries in 1967/68 than in 1966/67. 

The demand for cream, cheese, butter and other dairy 
products remained good and prices were steady throughout 
the year. 

Liquid Milk Distribution 

Despite the competition for the housewife's purse, sales of 
milk for liquid consumption have continued to rise. Profits 
from this side of our business are limited, however, by the 
Government's close control over buying and selling prices. 
The application made by the trade as long ago as July 1965 
for an increase in profit margins was referred in January 1967 
to the National Board for Prices and Incomes, which was 
also asked to consider the whole procedure for determining 
margins for milk processing and distribution. In an interim 
report issued in May 1967, they recommended a small 
increase which in our opinion—and that of the trade 
generally—is far from adequate. It is to be hoped that when 
the National Board for Prices and Incomes makes a final 
report they will take a more realistic view of the position. 

The basis of milk distribution in the United Kingdom 
continues to be the daily delivcty to the consumer's doorstep 
and we do not believe the majority of housewives would want 
it otherwise. Savings in costs by restricting deliveries are 
limited. 

Selective Employment Tax 

Although by adjustments in margins we arc refunded the 
greater part of the cost of the tax in respect of liquid milk 
and we receive premiums on our manufacturing operations, 
we believe this impost to be ill-conceived, riddled as it is by 
anomalies, loopholes and injustices. Until 1958 the process¬ 
ing and bottling of milk was included in the Standard 
Industrial Classification as a manufacturing activity, when 
for some as yet unexplained reason and without consulta¬ 
tion with the industry it was reclassified as distribution. As 


the result of this action the tax is payable instead of the 
premium being received. We have pressed, and we shall 
continue to press, for the position to be rectified. 

Branded Products 

Under the auspices of Unigatc Dairy Sales the national 
distribution of our branded products—under the names “St 
Ivel” and “Farmer's Wife"— has continued to expand. Sales 
of “Coronet" yogurt and cream are still rising satisfactorily. 

Grocery Sales 

Our grocery sales—retail and wholesale—have increased and 
this side of our business is showing good results. We view the 
future with some confidence. 

Central Laboratory 

1 referred last year to the new Laboratory at Acton. The 
extended facilities are proving valuable, not only in Funda¬ 
mental Research into the properties of milk and milk 
products, but also in the testing of new products, pilot plant 
investigations and in new and improved methods of analysis. 

Transport and Engineering 

The past year was not a good one for our transport and 
engineering companies, particularly on the manufacturing 
side, but there arc signs of some improvement in the current 
year. 

Purchase and Disposal of Businesses 

Our purchase of businesses was on a reduced scale during the 
past year in view of the financial stringency and the need to 
conserve resources. 

Cow &. Gate sold three farms in the West Country, no 
longer required for the disposal of by-products from 
creameries. 

The Hanson subsidiary sold the undertakings of Brookes' 
Milk and Denbighshire Dairies to Northern Dairies, while 
the Midland Counties Dairy purchased Northern Dairies' 
ice cream interests in England and Wales. Incidentally, last 
year ice cream sales were good; in 1967/68 we hope they will 
be even better. 

Overseas Companies 

I am happy to report that, taken together, our overseas 
companies had a most successful year. 

We are close to making arrangements in the Republic of 
Ireland for the marketing of whey products produced in that 
country with the assistance of our techniques. 

We have succeeded in securing a contract to advise and 
assist the National Milk Board of Ceylon to set up and 
operate a creamery at Polonnaruwa, 146 miles from 
Colombo. The factory will produce condensed milk re¬ 
constituted from imported b*ter oil and milk powder, as 
well as taking care of locally produced buffalo milk. 

In' South Africa, as a result of import quotas, we have 
formed with The Imperial Cold Storage & Supply Co. (the 
largest dairy company in the Republic) a joint concern which 
is now making Cow St Gate Milk Food under licence. 

In Kenya headway has been made, but in connection with 
our interest in Nigeria, where we hold 50% of the smalt 
capital, there may be reason for anxiety. 

Common Market 

The propress of Britain's application to join the European 
Economic Community is being watched closely, since if 
successful it will create many problems, as well as oppor¬ 
tunities, for the dairy industry. 

Prospects 

The milk trade—which remains our principal interest— 
continues to be bedevilled by reports and enquiries, so that 
we are ever in a state of uncertainty. Nevertheless, the 
managements in charge of our various businesses are full of 
enterprise and enthusiasm and they have carried through a 
programme of rigid economy with patience. 

With this sort of leadership and given reasonable trading 
conditions I am sure our prospects are bright. 
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The Doxford end Sunderland 
Shipbuilding end Engineering co. ltd. 


NEED TO INCREASE GROUP’S COMPETITIVE STRENGTH 
SIR HENRY WILSON SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The Ai counts for the year 
1966/67 are very unusual ones in 
a number of respects. Alter the 
appropriate charges for depreci¬ 
ation, Directors’ remuneration, 
loan interest and net bank interest, 
the Accounts reveal a trading loss 
of £165,833. This, although rep¬ 
resenting a marked improvement 
on the trading results of the pre¬ 
vious year, must be regarded as 
disappointing if only because there 
would have been a modest trading 
profit but for exceptionally heavy 
bank interest, for exceptional costs 
in connection with one shipbuild¬ 
ing contract and for the necessity 
to provide £170,000 in connec tion 
with industrial housing contracts. 

Against the trading loss of 
£165,833 there is credited a now 
small amount of investment in¬ 
come to produce a net loss before 
taxation of £157,876. No provision 
for taxation is required and, in¬ 
deed, there lias been a substantial 
recovery of tax estimated to be in 
excess of £1,810,000, of which 
£127,000 was received during the 
year ended 31st March, 1967 and 

.589,000 in June 1967. 

Having commented in greater 
detail on the exceptional charges 
mentioned above, the Chairman 
continued : — 

These special c barges cannot be 
sidestepped nor can their adverse 
effect on the trading results for 
1966/67. Without them the pic¬ 
ture would have been very differ¬ 
ent. Throughout the year the 
shipyards were kept busy on their 
existing order books. At the point 
before bank interest and special 
charges, reasonable trading profits 
were made by the engine works 
and by the other ac tivities of the 
Group. 

HOPE OF BETTER RESULTS 

The question of the payment of 
a dividend on the Ordinary Stork 
has been given very careful con¬ 
sideration by the Board. On the 
one hand, a further trading loss 
has been incurred, of much smaller 
amount than last year and 
occasioned primarily by certain 
identifiable special factors but 
none the less a loss. The future of 
the British shipbuilding industry, 
and of our own precise position in 


it, remains obscure. On the other 
hand, a definite improvement in our 
allairs has taken place, certain of 
the adverse factors of 1966/67 are 
no longer with us, and up to date 
we feel justified in hoping for 
better results in the current finan¬ 
cial year. The cash position is 
more 1 omfnrtablc and is currently 
within the normal fluctuating re¬ 
quirements for working capital. 
After weighing most carefully the 
relevant, and to some extent con- 
flic ting considerations, your Direc - 
tors reached the. conclusion that 
they would be: justified this year 
in making a gesture to the: share¬ 
holders by recommending payment 
of a small dividend. 

REDUCTION OF COSTS, 

A PARAMOUNT NEED 

Although, as I have said, the 
shipyards and engine works were 
busy throughout last year, the lack 
of new orders, both for ships and 
for engines, in recent months has 
been a cause of serious concern. 
It remains extremely difficult to 
win competitive orders founded, as 
they should he, on price quotations 
containing adequate coverage, for 
all current and foreseeable costs 
with allowance 1 for at least a 
modest profit. Reduction of costs 
is a paramount need to which we 
must devote our energies. 

If we continue to go it alone, 
we shall do our best to reduce 
costs, and thus to increase our 
competitive strength by increasing 
our efficiency and streamlining our 
organisation. It may well be, how¬ 
ever, that really substantial strides 
in this direction will require a 
merging with others of our present 
shipbuilding and engine building 
interests. As you will be aware 
two separate working parties 
dirertly affecting this Group have 
been brought into existence by the 
Shipbuilding Industry Board—the 
first to examine and report upon 
a possible grouping of marine 
engineering activities on the North 
East Coast and the second to un¬ 
dertake a similar task as regards 
the shipbuilding firms on the 
Wear. Tor my part, I set great 
store by these studies and I hope 
that it will not be too long before 
the position is clarified. We will 


then take the earliest opportunity 
of informing our shareholders and 
of seeking from them, as may be 
necessary, approval for any course 
of action recommended by the 
Board. 

SUCCESS OF T ENGINE 
AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 

The success of the Doxford J 
engine is, of course, a factor im¬ 
portant to the future of this 
Group, whether on its own or as 
part of a larger Group. The first 
flow of orders, as I explained a 
year ago, was embarrassingly 
above our available production 
capacity. We have now developed, 
and have obtained the first order 
for, a smaller version of the engine, 
particularly suitable for instal¬ 
lation in the type of ship which 
we have designed as a replacement 
for the wartime Liberty ships. 

Pending decisions on the reports 
of the two working parties to 
which I have referred, we intend 
to press on with all measures cal- 
culted to reduce costs and to im¬ 
prove efficiency. Even though 
major changes in Group organi¬ 
sation must await the outcome of 
those studies, and of any accept¬ 
able recommendations resulting 
from them, there is much that can 
and must be done by the Group 
on its own in the immedate future. 
The dearth of new orders for 
ships and engines is now a major 
preoccupation of the Board. If we 
are to restore the forward order 
book to a more reasonable and less 
worrying level, the first and essen¬ 
tial requirement is to increase our 
competitive strength. On that 
basis, and on that basis alone, we 
ought to be able to obtain an 
appropriate share of available 
orders for ships and engines. 

The Annual General Meeting 
will be held on September 11 at 
Thj? Queen’s Room, Baltic Ex¬ 
change, St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C. S . 

Copies of the Report and 
Accounts and the Chairman's 
Statement may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Company, 
P.0. Box 25, Pallion, Sunderland. 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


The 

Economist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A cumploto record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issuo in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in con¬ 
venient compass, instead of the 
bound volumes, which take up 
a great deal of shelf space and 
are largely unobtainable 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history 
of the last 124 years. 

The complete sot from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£642.17.0 ($1,800), but particu 
lar periods are available as 
required and an axact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1965 onwards cost, 
on average, £8.10.0 ($24.00) per 
year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist, but 
to: 

University Microfilms Ltd., 
Remax House. 

31-32 Alfred Piece, 

London, W.C.1 

or to 

University Microfilms Inc.. 

Ann Arbor. Mlchlgen, U.S.A. 
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TURKISH AIRLINES 

TURK HAVA YOLLARI 

SUMMARY OF TURKISH AIRLINES 1966 ANNUAL REPORT 


1066 was a very fruitful year for Turkish Airlines. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the air fleet capacity remained stationary, sustained efforts aimed 
at reducing or containing expenditure, and increasing revenue, have gradually 
converted a continuous deficit prevailing ever since the airline was established 
and which reached a peak of 27.6 million Turkish pounds in 1063, into a profit 
for 1066. 

The number of aircraft planned to be operated In 1066 has In effect been 
kept in service, and both scheduled and charter flights were operated as 
planned 

In the 1086 programme, It was estimated that 74.3 per cent of the seat/ 
kilometre capacity of the aircraft In service would be utilized. In effect, this 
estimate was surpassed, and the capacity used was 77.3 per cent. 

The scheduled internal summer programme was fully carried out, and only 
flights to the airports of Erzincan and Blvas, road access to which was 
blocked by heavy snowfalls, were not operated as planned for the winter. 
The airports actually served were the following: 

Ankara, Adana, Afyon, Antalya, Bandlrm, Balikeslr, Bursa, Dlyarbaklr, 
Elaztg, Erzurum. Erzincan, Gazlahtep, Istanbul, Izmir, Kayseri, Malatya, 
Samsun, sivos, Trabzon, Urfa, Van. 

Flights to overseas airports were executed as planned In the 1066 programme, 
and following a revision In the winter schedule, flights to Sofia were also 
initiated. The question of flights to Tabriz, which showed a loss last year, 
was reviewed, and as this showed negative results, flights to this town were 
not undertaken. The overseas airports served by Turkish Airlines in 1066 
were the following: 

Amsterdam, Athens, Beirut, Belgrade, Brussels, Frankfurt, Munich, Rome, 
Tel Aviv, Vienna. Zurich. 

20,653 flight hours were planned for In the 1066 programme. In effect, 
28,653 flight hours were achieved, and as compared with 1065. the ratio of 
increase In flight utilization obtained was 0.8 for the Viscount, and 0.7 for 
the F.27 aircraft. 

On the other hand, In applying the 1086 programme, a 0.5 Increase over 
the estimated flight utilization for the Viscounts was achieved, but in the 
case of the F.27 and DC3 aircraft, this utilization was 0.3 and 0.4 
respectively below that planned. 

The results achieved for internal scheduled and charter flights planned for 
1966 show, on all lines, a substantial Increase over 1065, especially in the 
seat/kilometre Held. The seat/kilometre capacity submitted for use was 
Increased by 20 per cent, and the passenger/ kilometre increase achieved was 
18.8 per cent. This shows that timely decisions based on marks! research 
and passenger density, have produced positive results. 

These successful results apply likewise to the external services operated 
by the airline. 

As compared with last year, In 1066 an 8.8 per cent additional seat/ 
kilometre eapadty was submitted for use, and the seat/kilometre effected 
weeded, that tor hy i*»t» per >*ent... 


The combined results obtained from the year’s operations are as follows: 
INTERNAL ! 


1066 

Number of flights . 18,895 

Kilometres flown . 6,381,250 

Paid passengers curried . 347,804 

Mall carried (tons) . 454 

Cargo carried (tons) . 2,504 

S/Km. offered for use . 240,207,537 

S/Km. actually used . 163,271,232 

Ton/Km. offered . 22,233,233 

Ton'Km. actually used . 15,260,742 

Passenger utilization . 68% 


1066 

21,030 

7,323,062 

411,350 

530 

2,850 

288,366,130 

104,130.544 

25,722,908 

18,067.411 

67% 


EXTERNAL 

1065 1066 

Number of flights . 4,002 4,042 

Kilometres flown . 3,154,069 3,280.251 

Paid passengers carried . 61,822 73,009 

Mall carried (tons) .. 160 273 

Cargo carried (tons) . 264 257 

S/Km. offered for use . 156,058,458 170,357,044 

S/Km. actually used . 08,880,120 111,668,221 

Ton/Km. offered . 13,009,375 14,072,477 

Ton/Km. actually used . 0,043,310 11,324,943 

Passenger utilization . 63% 66% 

In the 1066 Services and Operations programme, the target for seat/Km. 
for the combined operations of the internal and external services was set 
at 441,274,668. The actual results achieved exceeded this target figure by 
4 per cent. In the case of the paBsenger/Km. estimate, the results were even 
better and exceeded the target of 285,751,876 passenger/Km. by 7 per cent. 

The success In passenger transportation of the external services, taken 
by themselves, was even more striking, and exceed the passenger/Xm. target 
for scheduled flights by 25 per cent. The excess over the passenger/Km. figure 
estimated for the combined overseas scheduled and charter flights was 11 
per cent. 

On the technical side, the know-how of the technicians and the equipment 
capacity of the airlines' workshops have now reached a level whereby they 
can undertake all the servicing and overhaul work, and all repair and 
alteration work connected with the fuselage, engines and equipment of all 
the piston and turbo-prop aircraft Ur the airlines' service. 

inveetmentie. The National Planning Board appropriated £T.7,500,000 for 
the purchase of Bpares and equipment for the airlines, and to maintain the 
stock level. Further, the airline, hs a molt of its increased activity, was 
able to Invest a sum amounting to £T.8,709,000, and thus the investment 
programme for 1066 was operated at 116 per cent. 
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FURNESS, WITHY „ 
AND COMPANY 

SIR ERRINGTON KEVILLE’S 
REVIEW 

The Seventy-sixth annual general 
meeting of Furness, Withy ahd 
Company Limited was held on 
August 22nd in London, Sir 
Errington Kcvillc, CBE (Chair¬ 
man), presiding. 

The following are important 
extracts from his circulated state¬ 
ment for the eight months ended 


December 31, 1966 : — 

The cost of the disastrous sea¬ 
men’s strike, now estimated at £1.3 
million, was the major factor con¬ 
tributing to the trading deficit of 
just over at million. 

The accounts cover a period of 
only eight months to December 
31, 1966. Not only has 

this reduced trading period had to 
bear the full impact of the strike, 
but the investment income 
received during these eight months 
shows a disproportionate reduction 
from that of the preceding year. 


The deficit reflected in the 
accounts must therefore be con¬ 
sidered as abnormal, and the 
figures are not strictly comparable 
with those of any previous period. 
Having regard to these circum¬ 
stances the directors have decided 
to recommend a dividend of 6f% 
for the eight months period. 

Immediately prior to the ter¬ 
mination of the seamen's strike, 
which lasted for 47 days, the 
Group had no fewer than 60 
vessels out of a total fleet of 93 
immobilised. 


THE CAIRN LINE OF 
STEAMSHIPS LTD. 

On March 1, 1967, we offered 
9s. for each of ^the 1,021,767 
ordinary stock units of 10s. each 
not already held by us. Tfce offer 
was declared unconditional on 
March 22nd. Cairn Line operates 
a service between Canada and the 
North East Coast ports of the U.K. 
and this service has now been 
extended to cover the Humber 
ports. 

Considerable progress has been 
made during the past year in the 


NEWMAN HENDER 

Manufacturers of valves, cocks and general fittings for steam, air, water, oil 
and gas services. _ 

The Forty-third Annual General Meeting of Newman, dh 

Header A Co. Limited will be held on 25th August 1967 iyL 

at Woodchester, Gloucestershire. The following are 
extracts from the circulated statement by the Chairman jlfjr 

and Managing Director, Mr. N. P. Newman, C.B.E., J.P. 


The financial year under review, in particular the second six months 
period, proved very difficult for the Company's operations. As I indica¬ 
ted in the interim Statement issued in December, the Government's 
restrictive measures were being increasingly felt both in the lower intake 
of new orders, and a diminution of profit margins due to continually 
rising costs at a time when it was impossible to make an upward adjust¬ 
ment in selling prices. Although Group sales increased by 7 % to an all- 
time record, it is disappointing that the operating profit at £528,734 fell 
by 21.7% as compared with the corresponding figure for the previous 
year. 

I am glad to be able to report that we have maintained our export 
achievements, and 1 am especially proud to report that this Company 
received a 1967 Queen's Award to Industry for the export achievements 
of its subsidiary Companies, Newman Hender (Woodchester) Ltd., and 
Newman Hender (Trowbridge) Ltd., of whose combined output over 
54% was directly exported. This is only the second such honour to be 
awarded to a Company in the British Valve Industry. I would make 
special mention of the considerable success of our wholly owned 
Canadian subsidiary, Newman Hender (Canada) Ltd., who not only 
achieved a record sales turnover for the year, but also an encouraging 
profit. Our second largest export market is the Republic of South Africa 
and, to consolidate our future in that country, I visited Durban in 
January last to inaugurate the opening of a new Factory in Pinetown to 
part manufacture, assemble, test, stock and sell popular ranges of our 
gunmetal, cast and forged steel valves. 

As 1 have reported previously during the last three years, we have spent 
a very considerable capital sum in new buildings and semi-automated 
plant which, although not fully utilised during the recent recession, will 
stand us in good stead as soon as there is a real measure of reflation, the 
return of a general confidence in trading conditions and an increased 
demand for our specialised manufactures. When this will happen it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to forecast, just as it is equally unwise at this 
stage to try to forecast the level of profits in the current year. We shall, 
as last year, publish an interim Statement in December, by which time I 
should be better able to give some indication of the trend of trade and 
its effect on our results for 1967/68. 



1967 

1966 


£ 

£ 

Profit before tax . 

528,734 

675,164 

Taxation .;a.i*;,.,. 

232381 

223,500 

Rate of OrdfWy Dividend for 



year . 

16*% 

16*% 

Total Net Assets... 

4,755,784 

4,581,047 



Salient Points from the circulated Statement of 
the Chairman Mr. J. G. BEEVOR, O.B.E. for the 
financial year ended March 31st, 1967. 


LAFARGE 


THE LAFARGE ORGANISATION LIMITED 

Despite a difficult year due to the credit squeeze, 
the Group turnover had risen and pre-tax profits 
were up by about 4%. 

LAFARGE ALUMINOUS CEMENT CO. LTD. 

(now a 100% subsidiary of The Lafarge Organisation Limited) had 
shown a modest increase in net profits, but costs, particularly of coal 
and electricity were continuing to rise. Bauxite freights were uncertain 
owing to the Middle East situation. Profits from this company were 
therefore not expected to Improve despite an anticipated further 
Increase in turnover. 

TRUE FLUE LTD. 

Although profits for the first 6 months were considerably down, due 
to the cut-back in the building industry, they improved in the last 
half year, finishing up 21% down for the year. A marked increase in 
sales had taken place since April, and the growth pattern of earlier 
years was being resumed. 

SCOTTISH CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 

had increased Its business in marked contrast to the general trend 
and was benefiting from Improved activity in the industry, and from 
major capital Improvements. 

CODE DESIGNS LTD. and DURASTEEL LTD. 

A controlling interest In these companies had been acquired at the 
end of the year. 

CIMENT FONDU LAFARGE (CANADA) 1966 LTD. 

All the outstanding capital In this company and in its U.S. subsidiary, 
Clment Fondu Lafarge Corporation, was acquired during the year. 
These acquisitions were to strengthen our position In the important 
North American markets. 


Capital employed 

1966 

(E’000) 

2,855 

1967 

(E’OOO) 

2,912 


RQQ 

KAO 

| rrom uviuio uw w « 

Tax 

174 

224 

Profit after tax 
(minority Interest deducted) 

310 

298 

Retained In the business 

301 

262 


Net payment to Ordinary shareholders 


Tax deducted from dividends 
payable to Inland Revenue 


Gross Ordinary dividend per share 


7.33d 

(equivalent) 


The deterge Organleatlen Limited, 26 Gilbert Street, London W.l. 
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development of Overseas Con¬ 
tainers Limited. We and our other 
assotiates in this venture, namely, 
British and Commonwealth, Ocean 
Steam Ship and P. & O., are 
determined that this new venture 
into container ships must succeed. 
The total cost of the initial service 
to Australia will be of the order of 
£45 million to provide 6 cellular 
container vessels, their containers 
and the necessary land installations 
and equipment. 

During the second half of 
February and in March of this 
year I paid a visit to South 
America in order that 1 might 
become better acquainted with all 
aspects of the Royal Mail and 
Pacific Steam spheres of operation. 
During a period of five weeks I 
visited Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine, 
Chile, Peru, Colombia and 
Venezuela. The result of this most 
interesting visit has convinced me 
of the opportunities for develop¬ 
ment in the South American 
Continent. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY LTD 

52 weeks to 2nd April 1967 


Group trading profits before depreciation 

1967 

£3,183,902 

1966 

£3,190,902 

Group net profits* 

£1,352,825 

£1,629,116 

Gross dividends paid or recommended 

£1,233,957 

£1,233,957 

Income tax deducted and retained 

— 

£135,639 

Retained profits 

£118,868 

£530,798 

Dividends on: 10/- 'A' ordinary shares 
and 10/- Units of 'B' ordinary stock 

2/0d 

2/0d 


"'Group net profits are stated after adjustment for minority interests and parent company's pro¬ 
portion of loss of National Portland Cement Co. the shareholding in which was sold in June 1967. 



The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 14th September 1967 

Copies of the Annuel Report end Accounts mey be obteined from The Registrar at 726 London Road. West Thurrock. Greys. Essex 


The 

Economist 


Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription 

Department 

New Mercury House 

81 Farringdon Street London EC4 

Telephone 01-930 5155 

The airmail set vice is available 
in all countries and is usually 
quicker by 24/48 hours than the 
cheaper airfreight service, which 
is only available in the countries 
indicated. 


1 year by surface mail 

West Africa 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

Britain and Ireland £6 0 0 




£12 10 0 

Outside Britain 

1 year by 

£6 10.0 or US $19 50 

air 

Congo 

Ghana 

£9 0 0 

Europe 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

Nigeria 



Belgium 

Denmark 

£8 0 0 

£10 0 0 

East and Southern Africa and Indian 

Franco 

Germany 



Sub Continent 

Ceylon 

£10.0.0 

£12.100 

Holland 



India 



Italy 



Kenya 



Portugal 



Pakistan 

none 


Switzerland 

Jf 

at 

S Africa 

£10 0 0 


Austria 

£9.0 0 

£10 0 0 

Tanzania 



Greece 


.. 

Uganda 



Turkey 



Far East and Pacific Area 


Gibraltar, Malta 

none 

£7.5.0 

Burma 

none 

£12 10 0 

East Europe 


£10 0 0 

Hongkong 

£12.10.0 


Finland 



Malaya 

none 


Luxemburg 


» 

Thailand 



Norway 



Vietnam 


,, 

Spain 



Australia 


£13 10.0 

Sweden 

" 


China 

.. 

.. 

North America 

Canada 

$29.60 

$42 00 

Japan 

New Zealand 

'* 

'* 

Mexico 

none 

Mex. Pes 455 

Philippines 



USA 

$29.50 

$37 80 

South and Central 

America 

£12.10 0 

North Africa and Middla East 

Iran £9.0.0 

Iraq 

£11.0 0 

Surface 

Britain and 

Rest of World 

Student 

Rate 

£4.0.0 

Israel 

,, 


USA 

$19.50 


Jordan 

Lebanon 

Sudan 

none 

£9.0.0 

none 


The Economist Quarterly Index 

Annual Subscription 

Surface 
£1.0.0 

UAR 

,, 
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L’AIR LIQUIDE 


The Annual General Meeting of 
L’Air Liquide was held on June g, 
1967, Monsieur Jean DELORME, 
Chairman and Managing Director, 
presiding.^ Nearly 70,000 share¬ 
holders holding about 60 per cent 
of the capital wen present or 
represented. 

The amounts for the year 1966 
were adopted and the net profit 
agreed at Frs. 47,771,714.35. The 
dividend was fixed at Frs. 8 for 
old shares, Frs. 4 for the new 
shares issued in 1966 and ranking 
for profit as from July 1, and Frs. 
69.70 per management share. 

For shareholders domiciled in 
France, the tax credit payable 
raised the true yield per share to 
Frs. 12 for old shares as against 
Frs. 11.25 for 1965, Frs. 6 for new 
shares, and Frs, 104.55 for man¬ 
agement shares as against Frs. 
98.85 for 1965. 

Foreign shareholders bear a 
dividend tax of 25 per cent sub¬ 
ject to the reductions provided for 
in the bilateral agreements con¬ 
cluded by France with certain for¬ 
eign countries. 

Messieurs Jean DELORME, 
Olivier MOREAU-NERET and 
Francois VERNES, whose term of 
office had expired, were re-elected 
to the Board. 


All these securities having been sold , this announcement appears as a matter of record only . 

N.V. Rotterdam-Rijn Pijpleiding - 
Maatschappij 

U.S. $10,000,000 6%% Bonds 1982 

ISSUE PRICE 99 PER CENT. 

The net proceeds of the issue of the Bonds will be used to expand the capacity of the pipeline 
system owned by the borrower and which runs from Rotterdam to the West German industrial 
area on the Rhine. Contractual arrangements concerning the operation of this pipeline system 
exist between the following oil companies:— 

Bataafse Petroleum Maalschappij N.V. 

Gelsenkirehener Bergwerks-AG. Mobil Oil—AG. in Deutschland 
Chevron Oil Europe Inc. Texaco Operations (Europe) Ltd. 


The Bonds have been subscribed by the following banks:— 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 
Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

Banque de Paris el des Pays-Bas Deutsche Bank AG. Dresdner Bank AG. 
de Rothschild Freres White, Weld & Co. Limited 


Replying to questions from 
shareholders, the Chairman, M. 
Jean DELORME, gave a certain 
amount of information on the 
Company’s activities both in 
France and in the many countries 
where it has established itself. He 
pointed out in partit ular that dur¬ 
ing the first half of the current 
year, turnover and results showed 
a rise over the corresponding 
figures of the previous year. 

All resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. 


tUrkiye halk 
BANKASI ANONIM 
§IRKETI 

(Turkish Public Bank Ltd.) 

Ankara 

THB is a state organisation 
founded in 1938 for the purpose of 
granting credit to tradesmen, 
artisans and small industrial 
enterprises. 

There arc at present 113 
branches distributed throughout 
Turkey, and 337 Traders’ Guaran¬ 
tee Co-operatives are being 
financed by the Bank. The paid-up 
capital to date amounts to 
£Tioom. The Bank also gives 
assistance in technical fields and 


opened a pavilion at the Tzmir 
International Fair this year to 
display goods manufactured by 
small industrial enterprises. 

The annual meeting of the 
General Couneil was held on 
March 28, 1967 under the chair¬ 
manship of the General Manager, 
Mr Halit Tafciofclu. According to 
the balance sheet £T68,347,789.71 
deposited in 1964 had a nominal 
value of £T226,g66,5oi.22 at the 
end of 1966, whilst investments 
had risen from £T28o,598,2t3 to 
£T616,383,3 to. 

The 1966 balance sheet showed 

a profit of £T8,292,595.95. 

« 

The Bank has been a member of 
the International Public Credit 
Confederation s^nce 1950. 


Copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports 
must reach this office not later 
than noon on Tuesday 
of each week and 
should be addressed to: 

Financial Publicity 
Department 

The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 6165 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 

WALTER BAGEHOT 
Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

THE LITERARY ESSAYS : VOLUMES I & II 

with an introduction by Sir William Haley 


“Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed and esteemed 
by all sensible people, that it remains a mystery why he has 
nevtfr until now had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond, Financial Times 


. . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot proud— 
editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 


“We arc deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for giving us 
our first opportunity of studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 


“Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, and the enterprise 
is in no way out of scale. He is more than just highly readable. 
He should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 


. . a gift to literature from men to whom literature is not a 
primary concern.” 

Anthony Burgess, Spectator 


Price £5.0.0 for the set of two volumes, post free by surface 
mail to any part of the world except the U.S.A. and 
Philippines where an edition published by the Harvard 
University Press is available. 

Further volumes will be published on completion as 
follows : 

historical: volumes III a & b 
political: volumes IV & V 
economic: volumes VI & VII 

letters & miscellaneous items: 

VOLUME VIII 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from : 

Book Department, 

The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, 

London, S.W.i 
Tel. : 01-930 5155 


I he 

I < onomist 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W.8. PARk0686 (3 lines) 

Copies ol the Index ire available snip from The icMMMst, 25 St. Jaimt's St., SHI. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Economist 


English Electric has a further opening 
for a male economist. A graduate, not 
over 30 and preferably with an honours 
degree, is required for the Economic 
Intelligence Department In London The 
work in connected with Industrial 
marketing research and some experience 
and Interest in statistical work Is required. 
Applicants should send brief particulars 
to the Chief Staff Officer. Directorate of 
Personnel (E. 0616 P.), The English Electric 
- ■ - -d. London. W.C.2. 


Company Limited, Strand. 


FOR FURTHER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SEE PAGES 
760 AND 761 


The Location of 
Offices Bureau 


requires an experienced research 
officer with a good degree In 
economics, some training In statis¬ 
tics and preferably a knowledge of 
urbap planning, to undertake 
studies and advise on the commis¬ 
sioning of surveys to determine the 
factors affecting the location of 
offices. Salary approximately 
£1,500 to £1,750. 


CITY OF LEICESTER 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
BRANCH 

STATISTICIAN 

(£1,220-£1,665) 


Applications are invited from 
graduates with specialist qualifies* 
tions in statistics. The person 
appointed will be attached to the 
Management Services Branch, but 
will be required to work in the 
varioua departments of the Corpor¬ 
ation, advising on statistics, 
devising new methods of handling 
data, and generally developing the 
use of statistics within the Cor¬ 
poration. Knowledge of E.D.P. or 
O.R. an advantage. Starting salary 
dependent on age end experience. 

Housing accommodation may ba 
available to married officers. Re¬ 
moval expenses in appropriate 
cases. 

Applications, giving full details 
of qualifications and experience, 
and the names of two referees, to 
the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Leices¬ 
ter. by 15th September. 1907. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Business Administration 

• John tyzalk fc pak'inlks require additional consultants. We arc 
(oiuerncd with problems of planning, organisation, and manning. 
Mainly in industrial, tinancial, aud lommcrrul contexts but also in 
the fields of public and institutional administration. 

• ‘t iil consultant is able to work in a variety ot contexts. He may 
be involved m any of the (Jroup’s at ti vines, which uu lude selection 
work and training schemes, .is well as business administration 
generally. 

• iNiian.cruAi capacity must have been developed through 
academic discipline, and training in analysis. It must have been 
proved m a financial, industrial, or t ouiuiercial setting. The fields 
of ,u adcimcaud professional trainnigarenotcntical.’J he standard of 
education iiuisl, however, be- at least that of a good honours degree. 

• phi 1 LRi Nt |{ is for men 111 their thirties bur the salary and coil- 
ditions will attract older men too. Age alone, up to nud-lorties, is 
unlikely to eliminate anyone. 

Write 111 confidence to Sir I lilary Ihggs 

JOHN TY7.ACK & PARTNERS 

(SL LLC I ION) L I D 

IO HAIIAMSI Kill • I t) N I»(1 N W 1 


RESEARCH PROJECT, " The Impact of 
Computer* on Management,'" directed by 
ROMemary Stewart at the Oxford Centre 
for Management Studies from October. 

1067 to June, 1970 Applications Invited 
for research worker who should have a 
good degree, preferably in the Social 
Sciences, and at least one of the following' 
experience In social research, in industry, 
in information technology Salary £1,500 
Applications to the Administrator. Oxford 
Centre for Management Studies, 161, 
Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


University of Zambia 

Applications invited lor post of Professor 
of Economics Salary (including contract 
addition for expatriates) £3.660 pa 
Fumily passages, various allowances, 
superannuation Detailed applications (6 
copies) naming 3 referees by 25 Septembei, 
1967 to Intel-University Council. 

33 Bedford Place. London. WOl., from 
whom particulars should be obtained. 


Duncan of Jordanstone 
College of Art 

PRINCIPAL: Chessor L. Matthew, Dip Arch., FRIBA, AMTPI, 
ASIA (Ed). 

School of Architecture and Town Planning 

HEAD: James Paul, Dip Arch., Dip TP, ARIBA, AMTPI, AILA. 

GRADE 1 LECTURER IN TOWN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified person for the 
post of Grade I Lecturer in the Department of Town Planning. 
Candidates should have a broad interest in either Regional or 
Landscape and Countryside Planning. They should hold a 
qualification in Planning or other appropriate discipline. The 
successful applicant will be concerned with teaching of a section 
of the syllabus in Town Planning Practice and Techniques and 
will also be given responsibility for the general supervision of the 
practical work of a group of full-time under-graduate Town 
Planning students. 

This is a challenging post which will best suit a person with 
genuine enthusiasm for planning education. 

The salary scale for the above post is £1,505—£2,325 with placing 
on the scale according to age and experience. Members of the 
teaching s>t^ v gre encouraged to engage in private practice or 
research. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the College and 
applications should he sent to the Principal, Perth Road, Dundee, 
within fourteen days of publication. 


1 University of Western 
Australia 


Applications are invited fo r app olnment 
tu positions of SENIOR LECTURER and 
LECTURER 12) on the staff of the 
Department of Economics Special interest 
will be shown in candidates qualified in 
Economic and Social Statistics, 
Econometrics and Economic History but 
applications from other good candidates 
will be considered The appointees will 
be required to take up duty early in 1968 

The current salary range for a Lecturer 
Is SA4.B00-6.340 p a and for a Sentnr 
Lecturer SAB.500-7.600 p.a, but the scales 
are under review at present and are likely 
to become SA5.400-7.300 p.a. and up to 
SAA.750 p.a.. respectively, in the near 
future. Superannuation will be similar to 
F.S.S U. in all coses. 

Intending applicants are requested to 
obtain details of the procedure to be 
followed in applying for the posts and a 
copy nf the conditions of appointment 
before submitting their applications This 
Information Is available from the 
Association or Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office). Marlborough House. 

Rail Mull. London. S.W.l 

Applications close In Australia and London 
•>n September 30, 1967 


Australian National 
University 

Reader irr Economics 4 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
to a post of Reader in Economics in the 
School of General Studies of the University. 
The appointee will be expected to take up 
duty as soon as possible. 

No special field of interest is specified 
for the past but candidates are asked to 
indicate the fields in which they are 
interested and experienced. 

The Department of Economics is a 
department of the Faculty of Economics 
It offers courses leading to the pass or 
honours degree of Bacheloi of Arts or 
Bachelor of Economics. Candidates are 
supervised for the degree of Master of Arts 
or Master of Economics and of Doctor 
of Philosophy. In addition to the 
Economics major there are courses in 
Agricultural Economics, Labour Economics 
and Mathematical Economics. 

The University provides reasonable 
travel and removal expenses and assistance 
with housing. Superannuation is on the 
F SB U pattern with supplementary 
benefits Financial assistance towards study 
leave is also available. 

The salary for a Reader is SA9,900 per 
unriutn 

Further information and the forms which 
should accompany an application may be 
obtained from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House. Fall Mall. 
London. 8 W.l 

Applications close in Australia and 
London on October 9, 1967. 




MINISTRY OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

Social Work Adviser 
to the 

Supplementary Benefits 
Commission 


Applications arc invited for a temporary post of out¬ 
standing interest and responsibility at the Ministry's 
headquarters in London with the duty of advising the 
Supplementary Benefits Commission on the application 
of social work practice to the range of duties carried out 
by officers of the Commission. 

Qualifications: A university qualification m the social 
sciences; preference will be given to those with a good 
degree together with a recognised training in professional 
social work. Experience at a senior level in the direction 
of a social work department is desirable and experience 
as a teacher of social work would be an advantage. 

Salary: Up to £3,500 a year. 

Age: 35 or over. 

Term of appointment: One year in Ihe first instance. 

Applicants should send full details of their qualifications 
and experience to reach the Director of Establishments. 
Ministry of Social Security, 10, John Adam Street, 
Lxindon, W.C.2 by llth September, 1967. 
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THE “5 CONTINENTS 2 GRAND AWARDS 

TROPHY” FOR CINEMA FILMS FOR TELEFILMS 

The International FlIm.TVfilm and Documentary Market (MIFED) 
will hold Its sixteenth Cine-Meeting from 14 to 22 October 1907,. 
This Film Market Is reserved solely for producers, renters andf 
distributors of feature and documentary films for cinema anrf 
TV presentation 

MIFED has twenty projection studios fully equipped for every 
requirement ten for cinema films and ten for telefilms Its Club 
premises which provide all necessary facilities and servides, are| 
among the most elegant and attractive of their kind in Europe.j 
For clients who are unable to attend the whole Autumn Cme-i 
Meeting there Is a special assistance bureau which undertake^ 
to represent their interests. , 
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Prices, 1967 
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%578 

+2 

20/9 

16/4% 

Dowry Group 

f*/4%- 

-1 y 

33/3 

1014 

sr- 

Dunlop 

Fiat 


—6a 

25/- 

2jv, 

29/1% 

Ford (B.D.R.) 

Gen. Dynamics 

Gen. ms. (Un.) 

gf 

37/9 

-9d 

-ft 


40 

Goodyear 

844% 

+% 

37/6 

Hawker Siddeley 

41/6 

+«v 

?X 9 

30/6 

Honda (E.D.R.) 

33/6 

— 3d 

117 

Komauu 

Y.I2I 

-4 

48/6 

41/9 

Leyland Motors 

44/4% 

+ 1/- 

37/1% 

29/10% 

J. Lucas 

35/9 

•C.21% 

Fr.627 

+9d 

Sr 

21 

557 

Massey Ferguson 
Mlchelln *B T 


291 

203 

Nissan Motor 

Y.236 

-4 

127 

1115 

Peugeot 

Pi relll-Spa 

Fr.127 

+5 2 

3895 

1210 

L.3650 


51/7% 

45/1% 

Rolls-Royce 

Rootes Mtrs. 'A' 

44/4% 

+ l%4 

6/3 

2/10% 

•4/- 

+ '%4 

t’ 

H/4% 

450 

Smiths Indust. 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

Volkswagen 


-7 

413% 

280 

%408 

+23 

147 

103 

Volvo 

Kr 147 

+ 1 

14/1% 

10/- 

Westland 

13/3 

-4%d 

10/6 

7/6 

Wllmot-Breedcn 

10/- 

+ l%d 



Office Equip., Photo. 


126 

87 

Canon Camara 

Y.I0I 

+4 

150 

126% 

Eastman Kodak 

8130 

-1*4 

1548 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I546 

+ 70 

26/9 

3405 

l% 

Geitocner 'A' 

Olivetti Prlv 




20/3 

199 


46/- 

10/7% 

£*■ 

20 /* 

St. 

8 ? 

44*. 

16/* 

40/4*. 

31/3 

w 

24/3 

ST- 

12 /- 

ft 

ft 

34/6 


Ozalid 

Xerox 


Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Buntl Pulp B P. 
Crown Zeller. 


50/10', 

17/6* 

% 

26/3 

3 

SS. 

•49* 

17/9* 

43/- 

36/9 

22/9 

33/6 


SB 

* 


Lon. Cty. F'hold. • * * 29/6 
Lon. Herch. Sea. * '8/10% 

Metropolitan 1st ft Pty «/ICP, 
St. Martins 19/6 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 11/7% 

S. G. ImmobMalre L.515-25 

41/6 


Financial News 
Int. Publishing 
Longmans Gp. ‘A* 
MacMillan Bi P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 
Heed Paper 
W. H. Smith ‘A 1 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Taape 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 
City Centre Prp. 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. ‘A’ 


+9d 

+3d 

+% 

+7’,d 

+*. 
—?*;S 

+ l%d 
-■%* 
+ l%d 


+3d 
+3d 
+ l%d 

—9d 



Anglo Norness 
Brft ft Comm. 
«.C|fcm«ll Laird 
Tmrd 
ftsrness Withy 


.Air Lines 


17/9 —7%d 

20/10*, + l'!d 

10/6*,' -%d 


ft 


sxe 


r .i4) -«o 

FI.272 - 28 

r .t 7 


a 

4-2 
4 0 
M 
4 6 
SO 

3- 5 

3 7 

1- 5 

4 3 

2- 9 

5 7 
2-9 
5 0 
5 0 

4- 7 

1-8 

3 2 

4 3 

2 7 

4 8 

5- 3 
2-4 
4-9 
2-4 

3 7 

5 <5 


4 0 
1-7 
3 2 

3 3 
2 4 

4 9 
0-4 


6-0 

4- 0 
2-7 
4 5 

5- 0 

4- 0 

5- 6 
4-7 

0-8 

ft 

4-8 

6 - 1 
6-0 


2-0 


Prices. 1967 
High Low 


34% 

27/J 

18/4', 

1115 


590 

19/3 

25/7% 

31/6 

s w * 

564 

49/- 

37% 

50/- 

20/6 

1720 

ilS*'- 

525 
1016 
373 75 

W 

3 92 
313 

384 

BP 

l& 

29/1% 

19/9*, 


57 3 
27/- 
50*. 

& 

% 

10/4% 

44/- 

50 

107 

I3B 

12/9 

59/- 

15/6 


85/4% 

18/9 

& 


2«i 

1055 

61%. 


438 

16/10% 

20/7%* 

a**. 

20 /- 

26/6 

172 

450 

r- 

38/3 

M*. 

2210 

9/7% 

461 

385 

821 

306 

31/4% 

20 % 

2 79 
230 
236 
53/9 
117-8 

25/- 

16/3 


49-2 

22/3 

6/5 f « 

ir 

16/10% 

8/4% 

38/- 

37*, 

88 

113 

10/3 

52/4% 

10 / 1 % 


i$;% 

45/- 


73’, 

732 

804 

36 

2494 

1730 

735 

187% 

397 

120 


28/- 

55/3 

18/3 

18/9 

33/7% 

180 

217-5 

201 % 

22 / 6 % 


56 

690 

710 

21* 

1480 

700 

155 

322 

103 


22/3% 

44/3 

12/9 

15/!°% 

28/4% 

160-4 

193 

169 3 

17/- 





* ^ 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Rodu 

AugutC 
231967 

on 

week 

Aug 

23 

Pan American 

828% 

_ 1 

14 

P. ft O. Defd. 

25/16% 

-7\d 

7-7 

Swan. Hunter 

17/- 

7-0 

Swissair (Bearer! 

Fr.S.1095 

-10 

2-6 

TWA 

*42% 

_1 

• 

1 -6 

Stores 

Bljenkorf 

%59° 

+ 5 

3-0 

Boots Pure Drug 

18/4 


.3 8 

Brit. Home Strs. 

23/10% 

-3d 

4 2 

British Shoe 

21/10% 

29/1% 

27/3 

-3d 

4-6 

Montague Burton 
Debenhams 

i!C?’ 

+ 17*5 

3-1 

6-7 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr.203 

1*7 

Galerias Precdos 

%450 


3-9 

Grattan Ware 

4/9 

+ 11- 

3-1 

G. T. A. ft P. 

•30*, 

-l‘, 

5-2 

GUS 'A' 

49/9 

+ 1/10% 

3-7 

House of Freer 

20/3 


6-8 

Innovation 

Fr.B.24IO 


Int. Stores 

13/4% 

+ 4%d 

4 2 

Karstadl 

%58f 

+ «l% 

2 9 

Kaufhof 

% $06 

+8 

2-9 

La Redoute 

Fr.1016 

444 

II 

La Rinascente 

334 


2-2 

Marks ft Spencer 

38/4% 

+ 3d 

4-1 

Montgomery W 

•24% 

+% 

4 1 

Myer Emporium 

SA.3 92 



Neckerman 

%3I09 

+ 15 

4-5 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.300 

+ 38 

1-3 

O K Bazaars ‘A* 

73/6 

— 6d 

3-4 

Printompt 

Fr.142 

+ 2 

3-4 

Sears Roebuck 

*57% 

- 1 

2 1 

Tesco Stores 

19/- 

+ M',d 

1 8 

United Drapery 

27/3 

+ 3d 

5-0 

Wool worth 

18/11% 

+4%d 

5 3 


sur* 


Toxtlloa, Clothing 

A K.U. 

FI.56-15 

+ i'll 

6-4 

Ashton Bros. 

24/- 


6-2 

Burlington 

•3&% 

+^d 

3-2 

Calico Printers 

76/% 

10*6 

Carrington ft D. 
Coats, Ptns A B 

M/6 

6-5 

44/7% 

-l%d 

6 0 

Courtauldt 

20/3 

+ l%4 

6 1 

Eng. Sewing Cot. 

9/2% 

6-8 

Snla Viscose Prlv 

42/6 

+ 1/3 

(3 -6) 

Stevens, J. P 

*48% 

-•% 

4-6 

Teijin 

Y.S8 

— 2 

6-8 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.II7 


51 

Viyella Int 

West Riding W 

U/8% 

~%d 

6-4 

52/6 

—3d 

6-8 

Woolcombera 

10/1% 

-l%d 

3-9 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer Tob 

81/3* 

-l%d 

5-0 

Carreras 'B' 

S/I 

+ %^ 

6-9 

Gallaher 

17/6 

-3d 

8 0 

Imperial Tobac. 

73/3 

+ 3d 

5-9 

Rembrandt 

58/- 


31 

Utilitioe/Ralla 

Canadian Pacific 

•C.67% 

-1% 


Chubu 

Y.695 

-5 

7 2 

Chugoku 

Y.790 

-4 

6 3 

Cons Edison 

833% 

_< 

5-3 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2490 

+4 

5 0 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I780 

+50 

5 6 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.700 

-10 

7 1 

Norsk Hydro 

%I42% 

+ 3 

5 6 

R W.E. 

%393 

+ 4% 

3 6 

Tokyo Gas 

fl04 

-1 

5-8 


Invest. Trusts 
Alliance Trust 
B.E T. 'A' Defd 
British Assets 
Cable ft Wireless 
Industrial ft Gen. 
Interunle 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
Wlun Inw. 


27/9 
53/6 
18/- 
18/6 
32/6 
FI. 178-2 
FI.217-5 
FI.200 -2 
22 / 6 *, 


lb 

+ M 
+6d 
+2-4 
+ 1-6 
+0 2 
+%d 


5-1 

4-4 

1-0 

3-1 


Prices, 1967 
High Low 


362 

12 / 10 % 

26/9 

29/- 

24/9 

Z' 

r- 

28/4% 

44/3 

3S. 

IT 

S3. 

% 

14/9 

24/3 

» 

t' 


622 

70/6 

60/6 

210 

73 

49 

2062 

ft 

64% 

66 % 

78% 


A a xr, 

146/3 91/10', 


9/- 
68/9 
£15", ( 


226/3 

100/4% 


33& 

57*. 

ii ' 1 

1S/6 

<15 

ir- 

g 

77/- 

93/- 

890 

63/6 


% 

ac:- 

15/6 

3/4% 


170/- 

75/- 


238V -5 

S* 

23% 

19/4% 

£■»%. 

82 

5: ; 

ail 1 * 

54% 

a?'- 

30/6 

51/6 

55/6 

500 

43/- 


IT 

11/- 

2/6 


Ordinary 


II/- 

21/- 

S/10% 

9a 

ii>. 

37/7% 

% 

9 

8? 

a 

37/10% 

N/&. 

19/4% 

9- 

ft 


513 
59/- 
50/9 
139 
58% 

£14*. 

s- 

68 % 


Miecallanaoue 
Air Liqulde 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Bestobell 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 


C. Itoh 

Johnson Matthey 
Litton Industries 
Mlnneta M. A M. 
Mitsui 
Radiation 
Stars ‘A’ 

Stettley 
Thos. Tilling 
Turner ft Newall 
Union Carbide 
United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cle. Petroles 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petrofina 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Stan. Oil N J 
Texaco Inc 


Gold Mine 

Ashanti 

OFSIT 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons 
Cons. Gold Fids. 
General Mining 
J'burg Cons 
Union Corpn 

Mines ft Metals 

Alcan Alum. 
Alussuisse 
Amer. Met Cllm. 
Amal Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

De Beers Defd. 
Falcon bridge 
Inter Nickel 


Lonrho 
Mount Isa 
Penarroya 
Pillar Holdings 
Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z 
Rhokana 
Roan Sel. Trust 
Selection Trust 
Union Minlere 
Zambia, Ang.-Am. 


Assam Cons'd. 
Cons. T. A Lnds. 
Guthrie 

ft Low 


Hlghln 

iokal 


Price, 
AugutC 
23. 1967 


FrJIO 

12/6 

25/6 

22 / 10 % 

se¬ 

ll A 

«?■ 

z 

129/6 

37/- 

Y.lll 

5J/6 

196% 

$84% 

Y.i4b 

66/9 

14/0*, 

24/4% 4 

38/4% 

•52*, 

6/9 

29/- 


Change Ylald 
on Aug, 

week 23 


+ 17 


Fr.598 

60/6 

55/- 

Fr.150 

• 68 % 

$40% 


+ l'dl 

iv 


-4 

+6d 

— 2 * 

+3d 

-4%d 

+ lt)’,d 


-V 


+ 4-8 

If' 


Fr.B.2060 +46 

*17% + » 

40/6 
156% 

•59 
•63% 

•72% 


ira%d 

_ 8 
-i'. 


Il/1%* 

81/9 

£17%, 

29/9 

132/10% 

145/- 

216/3 

98/10% 


$C.29% 

Fr.S.3300 

•54*, 

7/7% 

•51% 

31/6 

£ 14 % 

•C 87% 
•97% 

•47 
12/6 
33/6 
Fr.59 -9 

34/6 
71 /- 
•7/6 
Fr.B.686 
56/- 


+ l\d 

+ »/* 

-1/3 

+6d 


+ 100 

-fr 

Ef, 

- 2 * 

+ I0'(d 

-0-3 
+ .%d 

+3d 

—3d 

+3/6 

+6d 
+ 16 


60/6 

S* 

15/6 

2/9 


—2',d 

+9d 

-«%* 


Money Market Indicators 

New York Treasury bill rate rose on uncertainties about the tax 
increase; the London rata fell slightly, mainly on technical factors. 
But the rate on three*months Euro-dollars and UK local author¬ 
ity loans remained unchanged, as did the forward discount on 
sterling and hence the margin on covered swaps of these key 
Investments. 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 
London: August 23 
BenkRete % 

(from 6%. 4/5/67) 5% 



Treasury Bill Tenders 

Amount 

91-Day 

Aver*ge 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

4-4 

Date of 

SCii 

91-Day 

Applied 

race of 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

4-6 

4 8 

Tender 

1966 

fer 

Allotment 
a. d. 

Rate* 

% 

standing 

3 0 

3 9 

6-2 

Aug. 19 

1967 

200-0 

ISO 5 

133 10-24 

41 

2.390-0 

5 0 

Mey 19 

170-0 

307 0 

r 104 3 -83 

37 

2,000-0 

4-2 

.. 26 

170-0 

308 3 

104 11*47 

27 

2.050-0 

47 

June 2 

170-0 

329 4 

105 5 -49 

47 

2.100-0 

(4-3) 

9 

170 0 

375 6 

IQS 1-91 

39 

2.150-0 

4-9 

.. 16 

170-0 

303 5 

105 5 -25 

49 

2.100-0 

12 

.. 23 

190-0 

320-0 

105 6-00 

56 . 

2.210-0 


.. 30 

190-0 

320 9 

105 6 -02 

56 

Z260-0 


July 7 

190-0 

291 -4 

106 2i94 

73 

U70-0 


.. 14 

230-0 

357 5 

106 10-23 

64 

2.2900 

5 7 

.. 21 

250 0 

361 -9 

106 1079 

75 

2.350-0 

5-7 

.. 28 

250 0 

366 4 

106 10 69 

71 

2.4100 

6 3 

Aug. 4 

270 0 

385-5 

106 10*62 

42 

2.470 0 

77 

II 

270 0 

395-9 

106 10-56. 

65 . 

2,5000 

... 

.. 18 

250 0 

370 1 

105 10 4S 

n 

2.6900 


7 days’ notice 
Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
3 months' p aed- 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 
7 days' 


Treasury Mila 


7 days' notice 
3 months* 


3% 

3% 

5%-5%, 

5%r5*i•• 
5%-5% 

5% 

5%, 

tat 

4% 

5 


2- 9 

4- 4 
7*i 

4 3 
7-4 

5- 4 

6 - 8 
6-8 
6-7 
5-5 
5-5 

5- 9 

3- 0 

6 - 2 
5-4 

3- 9 

i"-5 

5 0 
3 -B 
5-4 
5-7 

4- 9 

5- 6 

3- 8 
5-5 

4- 8 


I -9 
6 5 
5 4 
4 2 

3- 2 

4- 4 
4-4 
4-0 
4-9 

4- 4 
3 2 

5- 2 
3 6 


ft 


2 1 
3 5 

ft 

7-6 
3 7 


4- 3 

8 0 

1? 

5- 8 
I -7 

3- 0 

20 I 

9 -9h 
3 7 

4- 1 
17 9h| 


15-4 
13-2 
11-7 
10 4 
10 9 
13-4 


Euro-sterling deposits 

(In Parlt). 

2 days' notice S', 

3 months' 5% 

NEW YORK 
Treasury Mila 4-34 

Certs, of Deposit 4 -88 
Sterling! 

Spot rate 82 -7856 

Forward discount 
(3 months') %, cents 


cyi 

27% prom 


(3 months'); 
Annual int. 0 


Investment $ 


Covered Arbitrage 
Margins (3 months') 
Treasury Mila 
Buro-doller/UK local 


In ff 

Last weak % 


This weak 


*Ok August 18th. condors lor 91-day brill, at £98 l]L 7d. 
7t par cant, higher tenders bqlng allotted in lull. The 1 
this week wafer 030million 91-day Writ. 


Eat s dellar/Euro sterling 
Un c overed Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 
Eurn-dellar/UK local 


N. York 
N. York %, 


N. York 
N. York 


—-■■- rtnlenkaiah 

| intErMHIR 


London 9, 



he BCONOAiAST AUGUST 26, 1967 



You may find a lower priced type of shipping service...but 

when time means money 
specify Emery Air Freight 


What are days—or even hours—worth in your business? By saving time on 
shipments you send and receive, Emery Air Freight reduces your investment 
in inventory and warehousing. Emery Air Freight service returns your money 
faster for re-use. That’s why Emery time savings add to your operating profit. 
Don't settle for lower-priced transportation that costs more in the long run. 
Specify Emery Air Freight. 


LONDONt 

iorgo Service Building 226, 
louden (Heathrow) Airport North. 
Hounslow, Mldds. 

Phone: Skyporl 1833 


PRESTWICK: 
Freight Building 372, 
Prestwick Airport, 

Ayr, Ayrshire, 
phone: Preetwlrk 78888 


MANCHESTER: 

JW, 

Manchester Airport (Ringwoy), 


Phone. Mercury 8121 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Wyiiford Road Industrial E«ate, 
Acock* Green, 

Birmingham,,!?. 

Phom-i 708*6491 




7*6 






i 


■/ 






% 1 


v r 





Dublin Cttibankers at The Mansion House , residence of the fayor. | 

In Dublin—the right bank in the right place 

There’s more than mere greenery in the scenery of the famous Emerald Isle. 

Theire's steady growth ... in both imports and exports . . . that’s brought an 
interested xwfnkle to the eyes of businessmen the world over. On hand to turn 
opportunities into actualities: an active Citibank branch, the only American 
bank in Ireland. European coverage extends from JDublin to Athens . . . with 
15 branches in 9 countries ... all fully-staffed by Citibanken who are both 
knowledgeable and experienced in die ways of world trade. Wheriwer yoqtf 
interests lie. Citibank ... with complete banks-on-the-scene in >47 countries OH 
5 continents ... is the right bank in the right place to serve yob.' i 

FIRST 

tARTNIRI 

’ t 


o t« 












